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SatECT  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Saturday,  May  16,  1908. 
Committee  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R. 
Mann  presiding. 

STATEMENT  07  MB.  DAVII)  S.  COWUBS-r-Continued. 


Muation^ 
tion  wi 


The  Chairman.  I  asked  Mr.  Chable,  the  secretary  of  your  asso-* 
yesterday,  to  furnish  us  statistics  acouired  bv  your  associa- 
th^  reference  to  the  importation  of  piup  wood  from  Canada, 
and  also  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  the  three-tour  system.  Do 
you  know  whether  he  has  that  here  in  the  city  or  not? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  think  he  has,  sir,  but  Mr.  Chable  is  in  town. 
If  you  want  that  information  I  will  see  that  it  is  sent  to  you  directly 
Mr.  Chable  returns  to  the  city.  He  is  the  only  person  who  has  it. 
We  haven't  any  clerk  in  the  association  rooms. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  possibly  you  might  have  it  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  stated  that  your  mills  were  now  run- 
ning on  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  lisDon  Falls  and  the  Pejepscot  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  union  labor  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  both  kinds,  union  and  nonunion. 

The  Chairman.  Generally  speaking,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  three-tour  system  partly  the  result  of  the  labor  unions  m 
the  miUs  and  their  demand  for  shorter  hours? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  pay  of  your  machine  tenders? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  $3.75  to  $4,  on  the  fast-running  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  memorandum  in  any  way  showing  the 
pay  of  the  men  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  am  giving  information  from 
my  own  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  back  tenders  get? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  it  is  $3,  sir.  Mr.  Mann^  our  pay  for  back 
tenders  and  the  help  generally  in  the  paper  mills  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  They  have 
mills  on  the  same  river  with  us,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
operate  our  mills  on  a  lower  scale  of  wages  than  theirs.  If  you  have 
their  information,  you  have  ours. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  their  information  as  to  one  mill,  but  we 
would  like  to  have  a  statement  of  the  pay  of  the  men  in  your  mills. 
Can  you  send  that  to  us? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  not  give  it  to  you  to-day,  but  I  can  have  it 
mailed  to  you  from  the  mill  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  next  week, 
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just  as  soon  as  I  can  communicate  with  the  office  and  have  it  mailed 
to  vou. 

"fhe  Chairman.  Will  you  do  so  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  will,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  data  that  you  have  there  show  the 
average  cost  of  production  of  paper  by  years? 

Mr.  CowLEs.   1  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  that  by  years? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  it  to  us? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can.  How  far  back  do  you  want  to  go,  sir?  Allow 
me  to  say  this:  We  tried,  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  the  different 
departments  of  our  mills  as  though  they  were  entirely  separate  and 
distinct.  For  instance,  we  bill  ground  wood  from  the  ground-wood 
mill  to  the  paper  mill  at  the  going  market,  if  you  please.  We  bill 
sulphite  to  the  paper  mill  at  approximately  the  gomg  market.  So 
eacn  department  of  the  business  shows  whether  it  is  making  a  profit 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  substantially,  can  you  give  us  the  figures 
that  you  have,  showing  the  cost  of  production  of  news-print  paper, 
according  to  your  statement? 

Mr.  CowLES*  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  What  year  did  you  want  me  to  begin  with? 

The  Chairman.  How  far  can  you  go  back? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  go  back  to  1898,  but  the  comparison  would  not 
be  a  very  good  one,  because  at  that  time  the  Pejepscot  mill  had  only 

i'ust  been  completed  and  the  Lisbon  Falls  mill  had  not  been  rebuilt. 
1  you  will  let  me  start  at  1902  I  think  the  comparison  would,  per- 
haps, be  better. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  start  at  1902. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  items  we  consider  con- 
stant cost? 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  present;  just  the  cost  of  production  as 
shown  by  your  statement. 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  cost  of  stock  for  the  year  1902  at  Lisbon  Falls 
mill  was  1.1473  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  cost  of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  cost  of  the  stock,  the  sulpnite,  the  mechanical 
wood,  the  clay,  and  the  stock  freights.  The  cost  of  manufacture 
was  0.7324  cent.  The  total  cost  of  stock  and  making  was  1.8797 
cents  per  pound,  freights  included. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "freights  included?" 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  average  freight  paid  on  paper  made  that  year 
carried  to  destination  was  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  included 
in  the  manufacture  cost. 

TTie  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  so  that  you  can  give  us  the 
cost  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  it  in  this  particular  case.  Simply 
deduct  the  freight,  the  making  cost 

The  Chairman.  We  Want  these  fibres  for  comparison.  Is  that 
freight  included  each  year? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  will  be  as  I  give  it  to  you,  if  you  desire,  or  I  can 
exclude  it  as  you  prefer. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  the  cost  laid  down  at  the  pub- 
lisher? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir;  it  means  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  point  of  desti- 
nation. Perhaps  I  had  better  exclude  the  freight  for  the  simple 
reason  that  a  grreat  deal  of  the  paper  that  we  have  sold  in  the  past, 
and  sell  at  the  present  time,  is  sold  on  strictly  f.  o.  b.  mill  basis. 
The  buver  pays  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  given  it  to  us  excluding  the  cost  of 
freiorht,  if  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  OowLES.  I  would  Uke  to  correct  those  former  figures  for  1902. 
They  are  as  follows:  The  stock  for  the  year  1902  at  the  Lisbon 
Falfs  mills  was  1.1473;  the  making  cost,  0.6119;  the  f.  o.  b.  mill 
cost,  1.7597. 

Pejepscot  mill,  1902,  stock  cost,  1.1089;  making  cost,  0.4935; 
f.  o.  b.  mill  cost,  1.6307. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  making  cost  before  include  freight? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  am  excluding  the  freight. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1903,  stock  cost,  1.1145;  making  cost,  0.5120;  total 
cost,  1.7065.  Pejepscot  mill  for  the  same  year,  stock  cost,  1.1055; 
making  cost,  0.5509;  total  cost,  1.6564. 

Year  1904,  Lisbon  Falls,  stock  cost,  1.2061;  making  cost,  0.6102; 
total  cost,  1.8163.  Pejepscot  mill,  same  year,  stock  cost,  1.1721; 
making  cost,  0.5493;  total,  1.7214. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1905,  stock  cost,  1.1444;  making  cost,  0.5654;  total 
cost,  1.7098.  Pejepscot  mill,  same  year,  stock  cost,  1.1428;  mak- 
ing cost,  0.5532;  total  cost,  1.696. 

Xiisbon  Falls,  1906,  stock  cost,  1.1405;  making  cost,  0.6510;  total 
cost,  1.6915.  Pejepscot  mills,  same  year,  stock  cost,  1.1429;  making 
cost,  0.5334 ;  total  cost,  4 .6763. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1907,  stock  cost,  1.2476;  making  cost,  0.6049;  total 
cost,  1.8525.  Pejepscot  mills,  same  year,  stock  cost,  1.2200;  making 
cost.  0.5435;  total  cost,  1.7635. 

Tne  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  average  price  received  either 
f.  o.  b.  mill  or  delivered  during  the  same  years? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can.  How  would  you  like  it,  with  freight  in  or  net 
f.  o.b.  mill? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  give  it  both  ways,  we  would  like  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  CoWLEs.  I  can  give  it  both  ways,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  freight  is  concerned,  that  would  repre- 
sent the  freight  paid  to  destination  on  part  of  the  paper,  but  not  on 
all  of  it. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  on  all  of  it;  some  of  it  would  be  >vater 
freight  and  some  rail  freight. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1902,  net?,  o.  b.  mill,  selling  price,  1.8624;  delivered, 
freight  added,  1.9829. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  mention  the  selling  price,  you  mean,  I 
take  it,  the  price  at  which  the  product  of  paper  was  sold  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  The  price  at  which  the  paper  was  sold,  less  the  cost 
of  selling  it. 

The  (^airman.  That  is,  selUng  charges  are  not  included  in  the 
items) 

Mr.  CowLEs.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  it  is  part  of  our  expense 
of  doing  business. 
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The  Chaibman.  Then  the  price  you  received  is  this  amount,  then, 
less  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No;  I  beg  pardon,  I  am  in  error  in  that.  Allow  me 
to  correct  that.  The  expense  of  selling  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price  I  give  you.  When  I  deduct  the  freight  it  is  the  net  price 
realized. 

In  1902,  Pejepscot  mill,  gross  price  realized  1.9875,  less  freight, 
1.8755. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  want  to  be  sure  about  that.  The  selling 
charges  would  be  in  addition  to  that  amoimt? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No;  we  would  have  to  stand  the  seUing  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  represent  the  price  paid  by  the  pub- 
Usher? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir;  the  price  paid  by  the  publisher;  paid  by  the 
buyer. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  by  the  buyer. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes.     Sometimes  it  is  not  the  publisher. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1903,  gross  price,  2.0971;  net  price,  1.9895.  Pejep- 
scot miUs,  same  year,  gross  price,  2.1184;  net  price,  1.9964. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1904,  gross  price,  2.1210;  net  price,  1.9551.  Pejep- 
scot mills,  same  year,  gross  price,  2.1413;  net  price,  1.9768. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1905,  gross  price,  2.0176;  net  price,  1.8378.  Pejep- 
scot mills,  same  year,  gross  price,  1.9800;  net  price,  1.8323. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1906,  gross  price,  1.8904;  net  price,  1.7584.  Pejep- 
scot mills,  same  year,  gross  price,  1.8763;  net  price,  1.7308. 

Lisbon  Falls,  1907,  gross  price,  1.9773;  net  price,  1.8547.  Pejep- 
scot mills,  same  year,  gross  price,  1.9704;  net  price,  1.8282. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  your  figures  that  you  have  stat-ed, 
the  cost  of  production  at  the  Lisbon  Falls  mills  in  1907  was  1.8525 
cents  and  the  net  selling  price  was  1.8547  cents. 

Mr.  CowLES.  You  are  talking  about  1907? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  being  a  diflFerence  of  .0022  cents.  Is 
that  all  the  profit  you  made  out  of  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  all  the  profit  made  on  paper;  yes,  sir.  It 
was  a  bad  year  in  paper. 

The  Chairman.  1  should  think  so.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we 
obtained  from  you  the  average  cost  per  cord  of  wood. 

Mr.  Cowi.ES.  I  gave  it  to  you  by  years,  yes;  I  gave  you  the  prices 
which  we  paid  for  wood.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  those 
prices  in  many  of  the  years  were  below  the  market  price  for  pulp 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  on  long  time 
contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  paper  machines  at  Pejepscot? 

Mr.  CovT.ES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  two  at  Lisbon  Falls? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  those  machines? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  gave  those  figures  to  you  yesterday.  The  average 
daily  product 

Tne  Chairman.  No,  the  capacitv. 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  a  very  nard  question  to  answer,  but  the 
capacity  covers  the  machine  perfectly. 
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The  Chathman.  What  is  the  rated  capacity  1 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  should  call  the  rated  capacity  pretty  nearly  what 
they  produce.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible,  Mr.  Mann,  to  run  a 
machine  so  that  it  will  make  its  theoretical  product. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand  that  perfectly  weU,  but  it  may  be 
desirable  to  know  what  the  theoretical  capacity  is;  at  least  I  would 
like  to  know. 

Mr.  CowL£s.  The  Lisbon  Falls  mill  ought  to  make  not  less  than  60 
tons  a  day.  The  Pejepscot  mill  ought  to  make  not  less  than  76  tons 
a  day,  on  the  two  machmes  of  each  miU. 

Tne  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  give  the  actual  production,  or  did 
you  give  us  thatt 

Mr.  Cowu:s.  I  know  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  portion  of  the  years! 

Mr.  C0WI.BS.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  product  abroad? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  We  sell  to  some  of  the  exporters  from  New  York, 
but  we  don't  sell  any  paper  abroad  now.  We  used  to  have  agents 
in  England,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  doing  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  When  the  market  got  exceedingly  unprofitable.  I 
think,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  it  was  somewhere  about  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  much  of 
that  product  goes  abroad  now? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  It  is  insignificant.  We  sell  a  little  paper  to  South 
American  exporters,  some  httle  going  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  price  whether  the 
paper  goes  abroad  or  remains  at  home? 

Mr.  CowLBs.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  paper  to  other  paper  companies? 

Mr.  CowLES.  A  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  treated  in  the  nature  of  a  jobbing  or 
wholesale  business? 

Mr.  CowL.Es.  Why,  until  three  years  ago  we  endeavored  to  keep 
free  about  35  per  cent  of  our  products,  taking  our  chances  on  the 
market.  The  experiences  during  the  Spanish  war  and  during  the 
South  African  war.  and  the  different  complications  that  haye  arisen 
at  different  times  nrom  low  water,  drought,  scarcity  of  ground  wood, 
extraordinary  demands,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  make  it  a  very 
profitable  thing.  We  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  keep  part 
of  our  product  free,  and  to  sell  on  the  market.  Recently  we  nave 
kept  it  pretty  much  all  imder  contract. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  prices  compare,  in  a  general  way, 
between  that  which  you  sell  on  contract  and  that  which  you  sell  to 
other  paper  companies? 

Mr.  CowLES.  As  a  rule,  I  should  say  we  got  a  great  deal  more 
money  out  of  the  paper  we  sold  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  received  some  testimony  here  by  pub- 
lishers, either  direct  or  indirect,  about  advances  of  price  whicn  have 
been  made  by  your  company.  The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel  is 
reported  to  have  stated  tnat  you  advanced  the  price  on  them  from 
$2.12^  to  $2.62^.     Do  you  know  whether  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  guess  that  is  probably  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  oe  an  advance  of  50  cents. 
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Mr.  CowLES.  I  read  Mr.  Milton's  testimonj,  and  in  a  way  is  was 
very  amusing.  I  can  tell  you  the  whole  story.  You  may  have 
noticed  that  Mr.  Milton  said  that  he  TOt  all  his  paper  from  us  exclu- 
sively for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  MUton  is  not  a  large  buyer,  but 
he  is  a  shrewd  buyer,  and  he  does  not  pay  any  more  th^  the  market 
price  nor  any  more  than  he  has  to  pay,  and  he  does  not  buy  at  all 
until  he  has  pretty  fairly  exhausted  the  market.    We  made  Mr.  Mil- 


ton an  offer  that  was  hieher,  2j^  cents,  but  it  was  below  21,  or  $2.62^, 
but  whatever  the  price  Mr.  Milton  did  not  care  to  pay  the  advance. 
I  saw  him  personally;  he  was  in  my  office,  and  I  told  him  that  it 


would  be  to  his  advantage  to  close  the  contract  then,  that  there  was 
an  advancing  market,  and  every  indication  pointed  to  a  higher  price. 
Mr.  Milton  said  that  he  would  rather  take  his  chances.  He  did.  We 
withdrew  our  quotation.  Then  when  he  came  in  and  I  made  him  a 
quotation  of  $2.62i — ^if  that  is  the  price 

The  Chairman.  $2.62},  an  advance  of  47J  cents. 

Mr.  CoWLEs.  Yes.  Then  he  felt  very  much  aggrieved  and  wanted 
me  to  make  the  old  price,  the  price  formerly  maoe^  which  I  declined 
to  do.  He  said  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  pnce  I  asked,  and  I 
told  him  it  was  below  the  going  market  at  that  time;  that  I  would 
like  to  have  him  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter.  He  did  buy  his 
supply  from  us  for  years,  and  it  was  our  intention  to  take  care  or  him 
to  as  good  advantage  as  he  could  be  taken  care  of  by  anybody.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  have  him  investigate  tne' market 
thoroughly  and  see  if  I  was  not  naming  a  low  price.  He  came  in  a 
number  of  times  and  told  me  that  he  had  prices  offered  lower  than 
$2.62^,  although  he  stated  that  he  was  shooed  out  of  some  office — 
but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  finally  concluded  that  our  price  was 
the  best,  the  lowest  he  could  get,  and  ne  closed  the  contract,  and  the 
contract  is  being  carried  out.    Those  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  that  price  $2.62i  at  Kiioxville? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Delivered;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  had  you  offered  him  previously? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  can  not  remember,  but  I  should  say  below  2^  cents; 
that  is  my  recollection.  It  is  perhaps  a  year  or  so  ago  or  there- 
abouts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  was  it  before  he  finally  negotiated  at 
the  price  of  $2.62^? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  he  was  in  New  York  about  ten  days. 

Mr.  Stafford.  After  the  first  time  you  offered  him  the  lower 
price? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Oh,  no;  that  was  several  months  prior.  At  that 
time  he  concluded  he  would  take  his  chances  on  the  market,  and  he 
did;  and  I  am  glad  he  did,  too. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  then  offered  him  that  lower  price? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes;  and  I  woul(l  have  taken  it  probably  at  that 
time  at  that  price? 

The  Chairman.  According  to  one  of  the  statements  made  to  us 
on  page  127  of  the  testimony,  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Globe  had  a  con- 
tract with  you  made  in  December,  1905,  for  90  tons  per  vear  for  two 
years  at '$1.90  per  himdred  delivered  in  Hartford.  And  that  in 
August,  1907,  wnen  they  had  received  about  180  tons,  they  being 
entitled  to  a  leeway  of  10  per  cent,  they  .were  advised  to  enter  into 
a*  contract  immediately  on  the  basis  of  $2.40  f.  o.  b.  Brunswick,  Me., 
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equivalent  to  $2.57  f.  o.  b.  Hartford,  or  an  increase  of  67  cents  per 
hundred,  and  that  afterwards,  on  October  1 1 ,  you  withdrew  that  pnce. 
Islthat  correct? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
credit,  sir.  The  paper  changed  hands,  I  beUeve,  and  it  was  entirely 
a  matter  of  credit. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  withdrawal  of  the  price,  you  mean? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  did  not  want  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News  is  reported  to  have 
stated  that  you  refused  to  make  a  price. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  stated  being  that  you  were  then  over- 
sold and  that  there  was  some  previous  grievance.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  is.  * 

Mr.  CowLES.  Both  statements  are  correct.  I  think  the  Chatta- 
nooga News  is  owned  bv  Mr.  Pond,  is  it  not?  Is  not  he  the  man  who 
testified? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  testimony;  this  is  a  report. 

Mr.  CowLES.  A  report — well,  we  had  a  contract  with  the  Chatta- 
nooga News  for  a  number  of  years,  and  finally  the  market  declined, 
and  Mr.  Pond  refused  to  carry  out  his  contract  with  us — ^repudiated 
it  and  did  not  take  any  paper  under  it,  or  not  the  full  amount  con- 
tracted for;  he  may  have  taken  a  little;  but  I* have  never  wanted 
to  do  business  with  Mr.  Pond  sinc«. 

It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  at  diflFerent  times  we  have  been  oversold.  In 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1906  and  the  first  three  months  of  1907  we 
were  so  badly  oversold  that  we  didn't  know  which  way  to  turn,  and 
if  a  publisher  had  offered  us  3  cents  a  pound  for  paper  we  would  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  sell  it.  That  situation  has  happened  a 
number  of  times.  It  happened  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war,  it 
happened  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war,  it  happened  in  1906  and  in 
1907,  and  it  is  liable  to  happen  again. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  report  in  the  record,  on  page  129,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Herald-News: 

We  have  dealt  with  Riegel  &  Co.  for  a  term  of  years.  They  furnish  ub  with  one 
grade  of  paper  from  W.  H.  Parsons  Pejepscot  mills,  at  Pejepscot,  Me.  We  have 
used  this  paper  for  ten  years.  They  are  not  in  the  trust.  Mr.  A.  B.  Sherrill,  treasurer, 
tdd  the  writer  that  no  other  mill  would  supply  us  even  though  they  should  quote  ub 
prices;  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  manufacturers  and  that  anyone  else 
who  undertook  to  place  an  order  with  W.  H.  Parsons  for  us  for  paper  from  that  mill 
would  be  refused,  as  we  were  recognized  as  his  customers. 

What  do  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  piccty  wiid  statement.  Mr. 
Sherrill,  referred  to  there,  was  for  a  number  of  years  one  of  our 
employees.  His  father  had  represented  us  down  in  Louisville  for  a 
zreat  many  years.  He  did  a  sort  of  brokerage  business  in  paper 
lor  us,  looking  after  c^ain  southern  contracts  that  we  had.  Mr. 
Sherrill  left  us,  yoxmg  Mr.  Sherrill,  and  afterwards  associated  himself 
with  the  Riegel  Qpinpany.  They  had,  I  believe,  this  Taxmton  con- 
tract, and  he  asked  it  we  would  supply  the  paper  on  it  on  a  commis- 
sion basis  with  his  company,  which  we  have  done.  His  is  a  com- 
mission house  as  well  as  a  mauufacturing  concern,  and  we  have  done 
that,  just  as  we  would  do  with  Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co.,  or  any  other 
reputable    commission   house;    and  under  those   circumstances  we 
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would  not  quote — we  could  not  honorably  quote — that  party  direct 
ourselves  without  terminating  our  relations  with  Riegel  &  Co.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  or  is  there  any  agreement  or  under- 
standing so  far  as  you  know  among  paper  mills  or  owners  or  sales 
agents,  that  no  one  else  should  supply  paper  either  to  the  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Herald-News,  or  any  other  paper  except  the  mill  or  agent 
with  which  they  have  had  the  contract? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  combination  or  agreement  or  under- 
standing among  paper  manufacturers  of  any  kind! 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  further  say  that  I  do 
not  beUeve  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  so  far  as  you  know 
that  different  manufacturers  or  their  sales  agents  will  not  coinf>ete 
in  order  to  obtain  business  of  a  buyer  who  then  has  a  contract  with 
some  other  manufacturer? 

Mr.  CowLBS.  My  concern  has  no  such  agreement  with  anybody, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is  any  such  agreement  existing  to-day  m 
the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  among 
paper  manufacturers  so  far  as  you  know  or  believe  to  fix  a  concerted 
price? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir.  I  suppose  other  manu- 
facturers are  just  as  I  am  f  they  want  to  get  as  much  for  their  product 
as  the  market  will  justify.  We  certaimy  have  shown  by  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  put  in  that  we  need  more  price  in  order  to  live  in 
the  business.  And  1  myself  am  in  business  to  make  money,  and  not 
for  just  the  simple  pleasure  of  doing  it;  and  I  would  take^advanta^ 
of  the  market,' within  reason,  just  as  a  man  who  grows  cotton  will 
take  advantage  of  the  market  price  of  cotton  or  a  man  who  produces 
iron  or  steel  goods  or  cotton  goods  will  take  advantage  of  the  market 
to  the  extent  that  he  can. 

Mr.  Sims.  Right  in  that  connection.  I  do  not  know  howjit  is 
with  your  mills,  but  some  have  stated  that  the  water  power  would 
sell  for  a  greater  amount  and  render  greater  profit  than  by  using  it 
for  manufacture.     What  would  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  That  is  just  my  case.  I  do  not  think  jou  were  here, 
but  I  stated  yesterday  that  we  had  on  the  Androscoggm  River  devel- 
oped and  in  operation  15,000  horsepower.  Ten  years  ago  we  were 
offered  $20  per  norsepower  per  annum  by  an  electric  railway  company. 
We  declinea  it,  but  another  mill  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  on  the  same 
river,  a  cotton  mill,  did  sell  the  horsepower  and  is  to-day  delivering 
it  at  $20  per  horsepower  per  annum.  If  I  had  sold  my  power  on  the 
basis  of  $20  per  horsepower  per  annum  ten  years  ago  I  would  have 
had  a  net  income  of  $300,000  a  year  for  just  water  running  through 
the  wheels.  I  could  sell  that  power  to-day,  Mr.  Sims,  at  $40  per 
horsepower  easily.  It  costs  between  $40  and  $50  a  horsepower  per 
annum  to  make  it  on  $3  coal  for  ten  hours*  running.  Water  power  is 
sold  on  the  basis  of  twenty-four  hours'  running.  I  could  sell  my 
15,000  horsepower  for  $40  a  horsepower  per  annum,  and  that  would 
give  me  $600,000.  I  do  not  know  out  what  I  am  a  darned  fod!  to  go 
on  and  manufacture  paper  when  I  can  do  the  other  thing,  and  it  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  question  whether  we  will  not  do  it.     ilr.  Sherman 
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stated  last  night  that  by  the  time  his  wood  was  exhausted  he  expected 
to  be  able  to  get  enough  for  his  water  power  to  justify  his  disman- 
tling his  miU  and  going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  Selling  •water  power  alone,  as  I  understand  you,  would 
exceed  in  profit  the  use  of  your  power  in  the  business  in  which  you 
are  now  using  it? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore  you  are  now  making  paper  as  a  matter  of 
pleastire? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  am  glad  you  called  my  attention  to  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  glad  to  get  some  pleasure  out  of  it 
if  you  can.    How  many  of  vour  paper  machines  are  now  running? 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  are  all  running.  The  Bowdoin  plant  is  not  in 
this  consideration  anyway,  so  I  won't  refer  to  that.  We  are  running 
four  days  per  week  at  the  Pejepscot  and  Lisbon  Falls  mills — full 
pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  How  mjich  of  the  time  since  November  have  they 
been  running  four  days  a  week? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  began  running  four  days  a  week  on  the  15th  of 
March. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  shut  down  before  that? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  No. 

The  CHAERifAN.  Running  full  time? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Running  full  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  not  running  full  time 
now? 

Mr.  Cowi-ES.  Underconsumption  of  paper.  The  consumers  of 
paper  are  not  taking  the  amount  of  paper  that  their  contracts  con- 
templated. There  is  an  underconsumption  of  paper.  In  the  fall, 
even  during  the  panic,  every  machine  in  the  country  was  being  run 
to  its  full  capacitv,  and  we  all  were  facing*  a  somewhat  similar  condi- 
tion to  that  which  existed  the  year  previous.  There  was  every  indi- 
cation that  we  were  going  to  have  a  very  active  demand  all  through 
1908.  The  panic  came  on,  and  it  was  followed  by  general  business 
depression,  and  almost  Uke  the  snap  of  your  finger  the  thing  shut  off. 
It  IS  not  alone  peculiar  to  the  paper  business.  In  October  you  could 
not  make  a  sale  charter  for  coal  from  Baltimore  to  Portland.  You 
could  not  get  a  ship.  By  the  first  of  January  Portland  harbor  was 
full  of  coal  schooners  tied  up,  that  could  not  get  charters.  Freights 
in  September  and  October  were  $1.15  and  $1.30  from  Baltimore  to 
Portland,  and  charters  were  begging  at  76  cents  in  January. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  reduce  the  price  of  coal. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  It  has  a  Uttle. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  were  generally  all  the  paper  mills  running 
at  their  full  actual  capacity — I  do  not  mean  the  full  theoretical  capac- 
ity— last  July  and  August? 

Mr.  CowLES.  So  far  as  I  know;  yes,  sir.  I  can  not  ^eak  posi- 
tively about  the  West,  but  so  far  as  I  know  in  the  Eiast  everytning 
was  running  full  and  crowded. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  looked  at  that  time  to  you  as  though  there 
would  be  a  shortage  of  paper,  considering  the  demand? 

Mr.  Cowij:s.  It  did,  and  I  so  stated.  I  was  interviewed  by  a 
reporter  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  and  I  made  that  statement.  It 
looked  to  me  as  it  the  consumption  had  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
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caught  up  with  production,  and  that  there  was  every  indication  that 
there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  paper  during  1908,  and  perhaps  for  a 
longer  period,  and  I  believed  precisely  what  I  said.  I  was  basing  my 
business  operations  on  that  theory. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  part  the  cause  of  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  paper? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  unquestionably.  The  market  will  advance 
when  there  is  an  active  demand.  But  that  was  not  the  sole  reason 
for  the  advance. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  the  sole  reason. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  But  demand  undoubtedly  controls  price. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judmient  was  it  the  general  opinion 
among  paper  manufacturers  at  that  time  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
sunply  the  demand  for  the  ensuing  year? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Every  manufacturer  that  I  talked  with  stated  that 
that  was  his  opinion,  and  I  talked  with  most  of  the  eastern  manufac- 
turers. • 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  practically  sold  up  to  that  time  to  your 
full  output? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  period  ahead  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Apparently  we  were  sold  plum  full. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  period  ahead  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes.  If  we  retained  the  contracts  we  had  on  our 
books,  which  expired  on  the  1st  of  January,  for  another  year,  we  were 
apparently  sold  to  our  full  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  reason  that  you  are  now  runnmg  short  time 
because  you-  have  lost  some  of  the  contracts  that  you  then  had,  or 
because  the  people  that  had  the  contracts  with  you  have  reduced 
their  consumption? 

Mr.  CowLES.  We  have  Tost  some  contracts  that  we  then  had,  and 
our  contracts  are  not  taking  as  much  paper  as  they  formerly  did,  or 
what  we  calculated  they  would  take. 

The  (Chairman.  Who  is  your  principal  consumer? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  anjr  principal  consumer. 
As  a  matter  of  business  policy  we  have  not  gone  into  taking  large  con- 
tracts for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  not  cared  to.  They  were 
too  big,  and  at  too  low  a  price  to  be  attractive. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  practically  the  largest  consumer  that  you 
have? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  might  be  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  falling  off  in  the  consumption 
of  paper  by  that  paper? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir;  but  Mr.  Haldeman  has  a  very  low-priced 
contract,  and  liis  paper  is  a  very  growing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  is  the  falling  off  in  consumption  due 
to  the  rise  in  the  pric^  of  paper  or  to  the  falling  off  of  advertising, 
owing  to  the  panic  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Mann,  that  any  of  the  large 
newspapers  have  experienced  any  increase  in  price  tliat  at  all  bears 
any  relation  to  the  2i-cent  price  that  is  so  much  talked  of.  Most  all 
of  them  are  under  contract  at  low  prices. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  whether  those 
papers  have  fallen  off  in  their  consumption  of  paper  where  there  has 
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been  no  change  in  the  price  of  paper,  or  whether  the  falling  off  in 
the  consumption  of  paper  of  those  particular  papers  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  price. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  believe  it  is  claimed  that  there  has  been  some 
considerable  falling  off  in  advertising.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
about  that.  I  am  not  a  publisher,  and  I  do  not  follow  that  question 
with  Bi^  accuracy. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  have  means  of  knowing  whether 
buyers  obtaining  paper  from  you  where  the  price  has  not  been  changed 
have  been  restricting  their  consumption  of  paper. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  know  this,  that  it  is  claimea  that  there  has  been  a 
shrinkage  in  advertising,  and  consequently  a  less  consumption  of 
paper.  I  know  that  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  the 
consumption  of  paper  for  the  influence  on  the  market,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  breaking  the  market.  And  Mr.  Ridder,  whom  I  have  known 
for  many  years,  and  with  whom  I  am  on  very  pleasant,  freindly,  and 
social  terms,  has  told  me  repeatedly,  and  witnin  forty-eight  nours, 
that  he  would  do  anything  he  could  to  put  down  the  price  of  paper. 
There  is  a  concerted  effort  to  break  the  market.  It  is  ;iust  as  mucn  of 
a  bear  raid  as  though  it  was  in  Wall  street,  in  the  cotton  exchange, 
or  the  wheat  pit. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  what  we  want  is  to  get  at  certain  facts. 
Are  you  able  to  give  us  a  statement  showing  the  actual  amount  of 
paper  you  have  sold  to  different  buyers,  pubushers,  by  months,  that 
wiU  indicate  whether  there  has  been  anv  falling  off  on  their  part? 

Mr.  CJowLEs.  I  haven't  that  data  with  me;  no,  sir.  I  did  not  sup- 
pose joxx  would  ask  for  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could  give  you 
anvthing  that  would  be  of  great  assistance  along  those  lines  or  not. 

Trhe  Chaibman.  Have  vou  any  contracts  now  outstanding  which 
are  more  than  a  year  old? 

Mr.  CowxES.   X  es,  sir. 

The  Chaismak.  Can  you  tell  us  with  whom? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  The  Louisville  Courrier-Joumal,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
the  Jersey  City  Printing  Company — ^I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  jou  send  to  us  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  sales  to  these  publishing  companies  by  months  for  the  past  twelve 
months? 

Mr.  CowLES.  All  those  particular  ones  that  I  have  mentioned? 

The  CHAOUfAK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Mann,  that  they  woidd  be  of 
the  slightest  value  to  you,  but  I  will  if  you  want  me  to. 

The  Chaibman.  The  last  twelve  months  mi^ht  not  be  of  value, 
but  the  past  twenty-four  months  might  be  of  vaiue. 

Mr.  CowXES.  The  Jersey  City  Printing  Company  has  such  an 
insignificant  amount,  and  it  is  such  an  insignificant  amount  of  what 
they  use,  that  it  would  not  be  any  indication  at  all,  would  not  convey 
any  information. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  supply  all  of  their  paper? 

Mr.  CowxES.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  Jersey  City  Printing  Company? 

Mr.  CowLEB.  It  is  a  printing  hoiise  that  prints  the  telephone 
books,  and  whidi  does  a  general  printing  business  of  one  kind  or 
another;  sometimes  one  thing  and  sometimes  another. 
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The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  that.  What 
we  want  is  information  where  you  are  supposed  to  furnish  that  amount 
of  paper  consumed  by  a  publishing  house. 

Mr.  CowLES.  So  far  as  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  is  concerned  it  is  a 
very  small  newspaper.  I  do  not  think  it  consumes  300  tons  of  paper 
a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  be  just  as  good  a  guide  in  making  up 
the  general  average  as  though  it  consumed  300,000,000  tons. 

Jifi*.  CowLES.  If  you  want  the  information,  sir,  I  will  send  it  to 
you. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  those  papers  you  mentioned  you  will  send  ? 

ifr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  shut  down  of  your  mill  or  some  machines 
in  your  mill,  or  the  restriction  of  the  output  of  your  mill,  the  result 
of  any  land  of  an  agreement  or  understanding  among  manufacturers 
to  restrict  the  output  ? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Absolutely  no. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  sent  out  any  letters  as  president 
of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  or  otherwise  to  manufacturers  and 
dealers  suggesting  that  the  output  be  restricted?  • 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  that  certain  prices  be  maintained? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  secretary,  I  believe,  has  sent  out  letters 
asking  for  information  upon  the  three- tour  system  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  other  statistical  information  been  re- 
quested so  far  by  yourself  or  the  secretary  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  should  say  not.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  did 
make  an  effort  to  get  the  mills  to  report  their  product  and  sales^  so 
that  we  could  get  some  businesslike  idea  of  tne  general  situation, 
but  there  has  not  been  an^rthijig  of  that  kind  done.  There  has  never 
been  any  furnishing  of  statistics  that  did  amount  to  anything. 

The  Chairman,  in  a  letter  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  send  to 
various  Members  of  Congress  under  date  of  April  25  last,  you  stated: 

We  claim  that  it  will  appear  upon  investigation  that  the  average  price  of  news-print 
paper  for  the  whole  country  will  not  show  an  increase  to  exceed  10  per  cent  in  the 
prices  obtained  so  far  as  this  year  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  additioniJ  price  which  will  be  paid  for  news  paper  on  the  basis 
of  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  and  on  the  basis  of  contracts  in  existence,  assuming 
the  consumption  to  be  the  same  as  in  1907,  will  not  increase  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  publishers  in  1908  over  1907  by  more  than  $4,000,000  instead  of  $24,000,000,  as  has 
been  alleged. 

Can  vou  give  us  the  basis  of  your  information  upon  which  you 
made  tnat  statement? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  that  statement  is  tme.  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  newspaper  publishers  that  would  pay  a  higher  price,  a 
relatively  higher  pnce,  tnan  they  paid  in  1907,  but  when  you  take  into 
consideration  the  lai^e  amount  of  business  that  is  under  long-time 
contracts  at  low  prices,  I  think  that  was  a  true  statement  of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  you  thought  it  Was  true  or  you 
would  not  have  made  it;  but  did  you  make  it  upon  any  basis  of  com- 
putation? How  did  you  arrive  at  the  figures?  Or  did  you  just  take 
them? 
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Mr.  CowLES.,  It  is  an  expression  of  opinion,  dr. 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  computation  in  any  way? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Made  on  general  information  and  belief. 
^  The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  found  that  Mr.  Ridder  or  Mr. 
Norris  had  stated  that  the  increase  m  cost  for  news-print  paper  would 
be  $24,000,000,  which  you  thought  was  made  without  any  basis  of 
computation  and  therefore  you  made  one  of  $4,000,000  in  the  same 
manner? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Well,  let  me  see  a  moment.  It  is  a  hard  calculation 
to  make,  sir.  fistimating  the  entire  production  of  news  paper  in  the 
United  States  at  3,600  tons  a  day,  and  three  hundred  working  days, 
you  have  1,080,000  tons  of  news  paper  as  the  entire  production  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  price  was  advanced  on  the  whole  of  that  half 
accent  a  pound,  it  would  be  $10  a  ton,  and  that  would  annually  amount 
to  $10,000,000  in  itself.  Now,  there  is  not  any  advance  of  half  a  cent 
a  pound  on  1,080,000  tons  of  paper;  there  is  not  an  advance  of  $5  a 
ton  on  that  amount  of  paper.  There  may  be  isolated  cases  where 
contracts  which  are  expuring,  or  have  expired  and  which  were  made 
when  the  market  was  exceedingly  depressed  and  on  a  low  basis, 
where  the  change  from  a  low  market  to  the  present  market  shows  a 
very  wide  variation,  but  supposing  it  was  $5  a  ton,  on  a  million  tons, 
it  comes  to  more  nearly  my  figure  of  $4,000,000  than  Mr.  Nonis's 
figure  of  $40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris*s  statement  is  enough,  and  he  says 
$24,000,000. 

Mr.-  CowLES.  Well,  even  $24,000,000.  Someone  said  $60,000,000. 
I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  in  your  assumption  is  not 
the  total  arrived  at,  but  the  percentage.  Have  you  any  means  of 
knowing  what  percentage  of  paper  consumed  has  had  the  price  raised 
on  iti 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  not,  sir.  But  if  you  are  as  thorough  in  your 
examination  of  the  rest  of  the  crowd  as  you  have  been  of  me  I  think 
I  can  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  before  we  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  attempt  to  examine  all  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers we  probably  would  know  something  about  that  point. 

Now,  takingthe  large  papers,  it  has  been  stated  to  us  in  a  general 
way  that  the  Hearst  papers  consume 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  can  name  over  a  lot  of  them  that  I  have  no  business 
relations  with. 

The  Chairman.  Papers  that  practicallv  have  no  increase :  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  the  New  York  World,  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  a  number  of  papers  that  have  been  mentioned 
here,  apparentlv  have  had  very  slight  increases  so  far  as  we  are 
informed.  Is  there  any  way  hj  which  any  specific  information  can 
be  now  collected  or  obtained  wmch  will  show  the  percentage  of  paper 
used  by  these  lai^  newspapers  or  consumers,  where  the  price  nas 
not  been  increased  ovdng  to  long-term  contracts? 

Mr.  Cowi-ES.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  by  which  you  can  get  it 
excepting  from  the  individual  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  when  you  said  here  that  for  the  whole 
country  the  average  price  will  not  show  the  increase  te  exceed  10 
per  cent  of  the  prices  obtained  last  year  that  was  a  guess? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  It  was  opinion;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  co^:^ct,  but  it  was 
not  based  upon  statistical  information? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Therelis  no  statistical  information  in  existence  to  give 
that  information;  it  is  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  to  have  a  standard  form  of  contract,  or 
is  that  what  you  have  now? 

Mr.  CowL^s.  We  have  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  standard  form  of  contract  adopted? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Somewhere  along  1900.  It  has  been  somewhat  mod- 
ified since.     I  think  it  was  in  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  by  virtue  of  some  recommendation  of 
your  association? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir.  There  were  a  great  many  abuses  in  the 
trade,  and  it  is  customary,  I  think,  among  all  commercial  bodies  to 
try  and  have  some  uniform  form  of  contract.  It  is  so  on  the  produce 
exchange  in  making  charters  for  ships;  it  is  so  in  relation  to  bills  of 
lading,  leases,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CowLES.  All  of  those  things  generally  take  some  approved 
form,  and  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  such  a  contract  devised, 
and  it  was  devised.  But  in  a  general  way  we  have  all  used  it  so  far  as 
I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  standard  form  of  contract  now  in  use  more 
favorable  to  the  paper  manufacturer  than  the  old  contract  on  the 
production  basis? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Of  course  it  is.  The  production  basis  is  something 
perfectly  rotten.  That  was  where  you  put  your  paper  into  the  press 
room,  and  they  paid  you  for  what  they  said  they  pnnted. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Cowles,  that  water-power  matter  is  very  important, 
as  I  regard  it.  I  do  not  question  what  you  say  at  all,  because  you  ana 
other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  upon  that  have  agreed.  But  if 
water  power  continues  as  valuable  as  it  is  now,  or  further  increases  in 
value,  will  it  be  possible  to  manufacture  paper  in  the  future  even  at 
present  prices  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  cost  of 
material  and  labor  and  other  things  that  enter  into  the  make-up  of 
expenses  in  the  manufacture  of  paper? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  Evidently,  then,  you  will  have  to  go  out  of  the  business, 
if  you  get  pleasure  enough  from  the  losses  sustained. 

Mr.  Cowles.  Yes;  urless  the  price  of  paper  goes  up. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  without  an  advance.  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  water  power,  don't  you  think  as  a  manufacturer 
that  you  ought  to  have  free  pulp  from  Canada,  free  wood,  and  all  the 
free  materials  you  can  get? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Sims,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Canadians  themselves  are  using  a  great  deal  of  their  water  power  for 
electrical  development.  They  are  carrying  their  power  into  Montreal. 
They  are  utiUzing  every  water  power  possiole  to  sell,  and  not  to  put  it 
into  the  pulp  and  paper  business.  As  you  know,  you  can  transmit 
electrical  power  100  miles  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Sims.  Will  not  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  be  such  that  to 
maintain  the  price  of  paper  in  spite  of  tariffs  or  duties,  repealed  or 
unrepealed,  you  will  need  the  world's  supply  of  raw  material  as  well 
as  the  world  s  market  for  your  deUvered  product,  in  view  of  the  fact 
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of  the  increasing  cost  of  water  power;  and  as  I  understand  you,  with- 
out water  power  you  can  not  make  it  at  all,  even  at  the  present  price? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir;  we  could  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  use  water  power  in  your  mills  to  operate 
the  paper  machines  f 

Mr.  OowLES.  No,  sir;  it  is  used  in  the  grinding  of  the  wood  and  the 
rumiing  of  the  beater  apparatus,  with  certain  pumps  and  things  of 
that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  a  contract  do  you  make  now  for  a  supply 
of  paper? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Just  as  short  as  I  can,  not  to  exceed  twelve  months. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contracts  now  outstanding  that  run 
for  more  than  twelve  months? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  come  to  the  determination  to  make 
no  contracts  exceeding  twelve  months  in  length? 

Mr.  CowLES.  A  couple  of  years  ago.  I  have  never  believed,  Mr. 
Mann,  in  a  long-term  contract.  I  do  not  believe  even  in  a  twelve 
months'  contract,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  can  forecast  three  to  five  years  correctly,  and  if  he  could  he  would 
eet  wealthy  michty  fast.  Now,  a  year  is  too  long;  it  is  guesswork. 
If  you  make  a  long-time  contract,  and  the  market  goes  against  the 
buyer,  he  comes  back  on  you  and  asks  to  have  his  price  reduced.  The 
contract  does  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  upon  him  at  all  when  the 
market  goes  down.  When  the  market  goes  up,  he  holds  you  strictly 
to  the  performance  of  the  contract,  notwithstanding  it  may  be  carried 
at  a  positive  loss.  There  is  no  give  and  take  in  it  excepting  on  one  side. 
And  let  me  say  further,  and  that  is  one  of  unfortunate  features  in  the 
paper  industry  which  perhaps  has  created  a  wrong  impression  in  the 
minds  of  you,  gentlemen,  cotton,  sugar,  steel,  all  kinds  of  commodities 
fluctuate  from  day  to  day.  Paper  contracts  fluctuate  by  twelve 
months.  Now,  conditions  can  change  very  radically  in  twelve  months. 
You  may  have  a  condition  of  depression  and  low  prices,  and  in  twelve 
months  that  may  all  change  and  you  will  have  activity;  and  the 
difference  between  the  low-water  mark  and  the  high-water  mark  of 

S rices  seems  rather  startling.  If  the  paper  was  sold  from  day  to 
ay,  or  under  a  daily  market  or  a  monthly  market,  that  difference 
would  take  care  of  itself.  Now,  unfortunately,  that  can  not  be  done. 
There  are  very  few  contracts  for  news  paper  that  are  interchangeable; 

The  newspapers  use  different  Sizes,  dinerent  weights,  and  dmerent 
colors,  and  thmgs  of  that  kind.  There  are  technical  differences — in 
other  words,  you  can  not  run  a  news  mill  on  stock  goods.  You  can 
make  woolen  cloth  or  cotton  goods  and  pile  them  up.  You  can  make 
steel  rails  and  pile  them  up.  But  you  can  not  make  paper  and  pile 
it  up. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  had  an  impression,  from  Mr.  Norris's  testimony, 
that  there  were  only  two  grades  of  news-print  paper  suitable  for  all 
conditions? 

Mr.  CowLES.  So  far  as  the  grade  is  concerned,  the  quality,  that  is 
practically  so,  but  the  New  York  Times  does  not  use  the  same  size  of 
roll  that  the  New  York  World  does,  or  the  New  York  World  does  not 
use  the  same  as  the  Journal  or  the  Evening  Post,  and  so  it  goes. 
They  have  different  types  of  presses,  different  sizes  of  presses;  they 
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print  a  different  number  of  pages,  and  they  print  in  different  ways. 
The  business  is  not  interchangeable.  A  barrel  of  flour  is  a  barrel  of 
flour;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  where  it  is,  and  so  with  sugar. 
A  bushel  of  grain  goes  into  an  elevator,  and  another  bushel  of  grain 
comes  out. 

The  Chairman.  My  observation  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
variation  in  the  quahty  and  grades  of  sugar  than  in  news-print  paper. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  change  your  contracts  from  one  paper  to 
another,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Cq^WLES.  Certainly;  we  make  different-sized  rolls,  diff'erent 
combinations  of  rolls,  on  the  machines.  But  I  could  not,  with  any 
safety,  if  I  wanted  to  run  my  mill  short  hours,  and  thought  I  woulS 
like  to  accumulate  stock  to  tide  over  the  time,  I  could  not  run  the 
size  of  the  New  York  World  and  store  it  ill  my  warehouse,  and  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  warehouses  to  store  very  large  quan- 
tities in,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  warehouses  enough  to  bother  me  at  times; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  one  reason  why  paper  is  manufactured 
not  in  great  quantities  in  excess  of  consumption,  because  of  the 
expense  of  handling  in  storage  ? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Unquestionably  that  is  one  reason,  but,  as  I  say, 
you  can  not  run  on  general  stock.  It  is  the  only  large  industry  that 
I. know  of  that  is  handicapped  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  a  falling  market  you  have  stated  that  your 
customers  would  ask  the  favor  of  being  released  from  the  contract 
price.  What  is  your  practice  in  the  trade  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted 
as  to  their  asking  to  oe  relieved  of  the  quantity  they  agreed  to  pur- 
chase under  their  contracts? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  they  have  asked  to 
be  released;  they  simply  have  not  taken  it.  i-^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you,  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  insist  upon 
their  purchasing  the  minimum  quantity  provided  m  the  contract  f 

Mr.  CowLES.  No;  we  have  done  pretty  nearly  what  they  have 
asked  us  to  do.  I  do  not  know  of  an  mdustry  that  has  been  run  on  as 
careless  and  indefinite  and  miserable  a  basis  as  the  paper  industry. 

Mr.  Stafford  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  any  large  news- 
papers have  failed  to  take  the  minimum  quantity  provided  in  the 
contract? 

Mr.  C0WI.E8.  I  don't  know  of  myown  knowledge,  no,  sir;  not  any- 
large  newspapers;  because  I  could  only  answer  that  question  of  my 
knowledge,  and  I  haven't  any  large  newspaper  contracts  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  consider  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  as  a 
large  newspaper,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  large  in  the  sense  that  some  of  the  large  metro- 
politan papers  are.  It  is  a  very  influential  paper,  a  very  good  paper, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  suppose  their  tonnage  is  about  one-fifth  that  of 
the  New  York  Herald  i 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal? 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  use  about  10  or  16  tons  a  day.  The  New 
York  Herald,  I  fancy,  uses  perhaps  55  or  60  tons  a  day  and  the  New 
York  World  100  tons  a  day. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  referred  to  the  diminution  in  orders 
from  those  who  are  now  under  contract.  I  was  inquiring  what  has 
been  the  policy  of  jrour  company  where  they  did  not  take  the  mini- 
mum quantity  required  by  the  contract. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  simply  accept  the  situation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  evidence  that  was  presented  by  the  publishers 
squinted  decidedly  at  a  uniform  raise  in  price  at  almost  a  contem- 
poraneous time,  mdicating  that  there  was  some  agreement  among 
the  manufactiirers  to  raise  prices  contemporaneously.  Is  there  any 
such  agreement? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  have  already  stated  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  that  there  was  not.  It  may  be  a  coincidence,  but  it  is  not 
so  strange  after  all,  because  it  is  the  market  conditions  that  have 
occasioned  the  advance^  and  it  is  not  strange  that  all  manufacturers 
would  advance  their  prices  about  the  same  as  the  market  advanced. 
If  vou  follow  the  quotations  for  wheat,  the  price  goes  up  to  every- 
body at  the  same  time.  One  day  it  is  one  price  and  another  day  it 
is  another,  but  it  all  goes  up  together  or  goes  down  together. 

Mr.  Stafford;  Is  mere  a  market  price  for  paper  as  there  is  a  mar- 
ket price  for  wheat  t 

Mr.  CowLES.  No;  there  is  not;  of  course  not.  The  market  for 
paper  is  largely  a  matter  of  negotiation 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  is  it  a  parallel  case  to  compare  the  rise  in  the. 
price  of  paper  to  the  price  that  appertains  to  wheat,  where  there  is  a 
marketprice? 

Mr.  CiowLES.  Well,  it  would  be  somewhat  in  this  way:  The  same 
influences  which  would  control  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  for  ex- 
ample, in  either  putting  up  or  declining  the  price  of  their  paper 
would  be  apt  to  be  almost  identically  the  same  with  me.  I  would 
be  subject  to  practically  the  same  influences,  and  practically  the 
same  influences  at  the  same  time.  Now,*  if  I  know  that  my  neigh- 
bors are  getting  2  J  cents  for  their  paper,  I  am  pretty  apt  to  try  to  get 
it  for  myself,  and  vice  versa.  If  I  know  that  my  neighbors  have 
reduced  their  prices  and  are  seeking  business  at  the  lower  prices, 
I  am  almost  certain,  unless  I  am  completely  under  contract  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  to  follow  the  market  down  with  my  goods. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  history  of  the  paper  trade,  do  you  know  of 
any  other  cases  when  prices  have  uniformly  advanced  or  declined  so 
markedly  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  recent  past? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  state  those  instances? 

Mr.  CowLES.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war  the  price  of  paper 
went,  accordingto  my  recollection,  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Because  of  the  increased  demand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  it  a  uniform  rise,  such  as  the  recent  rise  in 
the  price  of  paper  generally  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
manufacturers  did  not  get  much  benefit  from  it,  because  they  were 
practic^y  under  contract.  The  same  thing  was  true  at  the  time 
of  the  Boer  war. 

^  Mr.  Stafford.  But  it  was  a  uniform  price  so  far  as  new  contracts 
were  made,  or  purchases  in  the  open  market  for  immediate  consump- 
tion.   Is  there  any  other  instances  in  your  knowledge  where  there  has 
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been  a  unifonn  decrease  or  increase  in  price  generally  throughout  the 
United  States^ 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  there  was  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  decline 
of  paper  in  1905.  The  market  broke,  and  contracts  were  taken  on 
fiin  unprofitable  basis.     We  all  went  down  in  a  bunch  together. 

Mr.  Ryan.  ^Vhy  was  that? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  explain,  sir.  I  do  not 
think  there  was  any  good  business  reason  for  it.  It  was  due  to  vari- 
ous causes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  the  time  that  the  price  raised,  about  the  time 
of  the  Spanish-American  war,  was  there  any  agreement  among  the 
manufacturers  to  raise  the  price  to  any  agreed  price? 

1^.  CowLES.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

The  Chairmen.  Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  the  twelve 
months'  contract,  did  all  of  the  paper  manufacturers  put  that  twelve 
months'  limitation  in  contracts  mto  operation  at  the  same  time  your 
company  did  ? 

Mj.  CiowLES.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  do  not  know  at  all;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that.  I  made  up  my  mind  back  in  1906  that 
I  would  not  make  a  contract  for  longer  tnan  twelve  months. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agreement  or  understanding  of  any 
kind  on  the  part  of  paper  manufacturers  or  sales  agents  to  umit  the 
contracts  to  twelve  months? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles,  there  are  several  causes  which  may 
increase  prices.  One  would  be  the  increased  cost  of  production;  one 
would  be  an  excessive  consumption  or  demand;  one  would  be  a  com- 
bination or  agreement.  Now  you  testify,  according  to  your  state- 
ments, taking,  for  instance,  only  the  month  of  December,  1906,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  month  in  1907,  that  the  labor  cost  to  your  mill 
m  1906  was  12.21  cents  per  100  pounds  of  paper,  and  in  1907, 12.68 
cents  per  100  pounds  of  paper,  which  would  De  a  difference  of  0.47  of 
a  cent  per  100  pounds  increase  in  labor  cost.  During  the  same  period 
you  say  that  your  pulp  wood  practically  or  largely  came  to  you  at 
the  same  cost,  because  of  long-term  contracts  for  pulp  wood.  Was 
your  determination  to  increase  the  price  of  your  paper  based  upon 
the  increased  cost  of  production  or  the  increased  aemand  or  con- 
sumption? 

Mr.  CowLES.  It  was  based  upon  the  certain  knowledge  that  the 
cost  of  paper  was  bound  to  be  higher,  is  higher  to-day.  If  you  will 
adjust  your  prices  to  the  present  price  of  wood,  and  the  present  price 
of  coal  and  the  present  price  of  machines  and  general  mill  supplies, 
there  is  every  justification  and  necessity  for  a  manufacturer  to  advance 
hisprice  or  close  up  his  mill. 

Tiie  Chairman,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  market  price  of  paper 
to-day  is  less  than  it  was  six  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  little  less  to-day  than  it  was 
six  months  ago.  To  ^ive  you  an  illustration,  I  refused  orders  in 
September  last  from  the  New  York  World,  with  whom  I  have  no 
contract,  at  2i  cents  delivered  in  their  press  room,  because  I  could 
not  make  the  paper,  and  I  really  thought  that  what  limited  surplus  I 
had  to  sell  I  was  likely  to  ^et  a  higher  price  for;  in  fact  I  did  sell  some . 
a  little  later  at  $2.60"  There  were  indications  at  that  time  that  the 
market  might  be  pretty  strong  around  $2.60.     I  consider  the  market 
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to-day  2)  cents;  so  that  there  is  a  little  change  in  the  last  six  months; 
yes,  ar. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  to  \\»  that  it  was  off  as  much  as 
$5  a  ton,  and  I  think  some  contracts  have  been  made  at  that  much  of 
a  decline. 

Mr.  CowLES,  Well,  it  maj  be  so,  but  I  do  not  know  where  thev  are. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  testmiony  was  introduced  this  week  that  a 
large  Chicago  agent  offered  paper  at  $2.30  in  any  quantity  to  a  certain 
newspaper,  I  believe,  in  Omo. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Mr.  Ridder  stated  the  ofher  day  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Parsons, 
as  I  told  vou,  that  he  could  sell  paper  profitably  at  $2.35  in  New  York. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  tJiat,  and  I  do  not  know  where  it  comes 
from. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  decline  in  the  cost  of  pulp 
wood  during  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  decline  in  the  cost  of  labor 
during  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  CowLEs.  No,  sir.  Labor  is  more  plentiful,  but  there  have 
been^  no  changes  in  wages  that  I  know  ot,  none  at  our  mills.  Six 
months  ago  it  was  hard  to  get  men.     To-day  there  are  plenty. 

The  CbuiRMAN.  The  wages  are  the  same?' 

Mr.  CowLBS.  The  wages  are  the  same  in  our  mills;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  difficult  to  get  skilled  labor  when  times  are 
prosperous? 

Mr.  CowLBs.  Very.  Mr.  Stafford,  when  we  changed  from  two 
tours  to  three  tours,  it  made  a  demand  for  50  per  cent  more  skilled 
labor.  Now,  that  amount  of  skilled  labor  did  not  exist.  It  is  gradu- 
ally being  educated  up  to  a  state  of  efficiency.  If  the  three-tour 
system  had  gone  into  effect  all  at  once,  and  not  gradually,  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  have  supplied  the  machine  tenders, 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Cowles,  according  to  a  cjuestion  asked  of  you  by 
Mr.  Sims  a  few  moments  ago,  I  gained  the  impression,  from  the  omis- 
sion in  your  answer,  that  you  were  opposed  to  placing  wood  pulp  on 
the  free  list.     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  CowLES.  You  are.  Will  you  let  me  say  one  word  in  regard  to 
the  tariff.  The  present  duty  on  pulp  wood  anS  paper  has  passed  three 
revisions  of  the  tariff.  It  was  fixed  in  the  old  original  McKinley 
tariff.  It  was  retained  in  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  it  was  retained  in  the 
Din^ley  tariff.  Now,  if  Congress  were  to  revise  the  whole  tariff,  and 
eliminate  the  protective  principle,  and  fix  a  tariff  based  upon  reve- 
nue only,  you  could  hardly  have  a  lower  rate  on  any  product  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue  than  that  which  existe  to-day  on  pulp 
and  on  paper.  It  is  equivdent  to  10  per  cent  on  pulp  only,  and  it  is 
equivalent  to  15  per  cent  on  paper  omv. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  $60  a  ton? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Six  dollars  a  ton,  but  it  is  15  per  cent,  you  imderstand. 

Mi .  Sims.  There  is  a  specific  duty  on  paper. 

Mr.  CowxES.  I  think  so,  but  I  say  it  is  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  on 
pulp  and  equivalent  to  15  per  cent  on  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  the  pric«  of  $50  a  ton  for  paper? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Yes.  Now, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  just  cause 
for  singling  out  an  industry  which,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  fact,  has  been 
woefully  mismanaged. 
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Mr.  Sims.  In  that  connection,  let  me  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that, 
as  compared  with  Canadian  paper  prices,  the  American  manufac^ 
turer  is  adding  the  whole  $6  per  ton  to  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  CowLES.  He  has  not  added  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  he  not  doing  so?  In  his  selling  price  does  he  not  add 
the  entire  $6  per  ton  tariff  duty  paid,  whether  paid  or  not? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  don't  think  that  enters  into  anybody's  calculation 
at  all,  Mr.  Sims.  If  the  market  has  advanced  to  2i  cents  we  are  all 
trvinff  to  get  it.  You  may  figure  in  some  way  that  there  is  $6  a  ton 
added,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  Here  is  a  newspaper  publisher  from  some  city  in  Massa- 
chusetts who  is  buying  in  Canada,  and  who  stated  that  he  was  paying 
the  Canadian  price  at  the  mill,  and  then  for  the  delivery,  including 
the  freight,  and  the  $6  duty? 

Mr.  CowLES.  Of  course  that  is  part  of  the  bridging  chaise,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  don't  get  2i  cents  a  pound  for  my  paper 
when  I  sell  it  at  that  price ;  no  inaeed.  There  is  30  cents  of  bridging 
charge  that  I  have  to  pay,  and  freight  and  cartage. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  publisher  that  Mr.  Sims  referred  to 
stated  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  he  would  only  get  half  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  mean  to  controvert  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
he  said  his  contract  provided  that  if  the  duty  was  removed  during 
the  life  of  the  contract,  then  for  the  unexpired  time  it  would  reduce 
it  one-half,  but  the  same  man  stated  that  lie  was  paying  the  freight, 
full  20  cents  a  hundred,  from  where  he  bought  it  to  his  place,  and 
then  $6  a  ton  duty  in  addition. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  lie  may  be  doing  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  American  manufacturer  now  selling  in  compe- 
tition with  them  does  not  sell  any  lower,  and  not  as  low  as  tnis 
publisher  bought  it,  therefore  the  American  manufacturer  is  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  tariff  discussions  that 
has  been  going  on  now  for  a  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Sims.   1  just  wanted  to  see  whether  it  was  admitted,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  case  where  ''Jones" 
pays  the  freight  or  not,  but  somebody  pays  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles,  do  you  obtain  information  at  any 
time  as  to  what  mills  supply  particular  publishers  or  purchasers, 
and  the  prices? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Do  I  obtain  that  information? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowles.  As  nearly  as  I  can,  always,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  Ho  you  get  it? 

Mr.  Cowles.  One  way  or  another.  I  try  to  find  out  sometimes 
from  the  publishers  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  try  to  find  out  from  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  make  that 
inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  obtain  information  from  the  manufacturers 
as  to  such? 

Mr.  Cowles.  Why,  Mr.  Mann,  it  is  pretty  generally  understood, 
I|think,  who  supplies  the  principal  publications,  just  as  it  is  pretty 
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well  understood  what  steel  company  sells  this  railway  rails,  or  that 
railway  rails,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  Chaikman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  you  are  in  business  it  is  your  business  to  know  who 
are  the  consumers,  and  who  are  supplying  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  a  list  showing  that, 
which  is  furnished  to  manufacturers  f 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  charged  here  that  when  a  particular 
publisher  obtains  a  particular  (quotation  from  a  mill  or  a  selling 
agent,  the  fact  that  that  (quotation  had  been  made  is  furnished  to 
other  manufacturers  or  selling  agents. 

Mr.  CowLEs.  I  donH  know  of  any  such  arrangement.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  publishers  have  an  arrangement  by  which  they  report 
to  the  Publishers'  Association  all  the  prices  that  are  quoted  to  tnem 
by  paper  manufacturers  and  that  information  is  disseminated  broad- 
cast among  the  publishers.  I  have  been  told  that,  but  I  do  not  know 
it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  can  assure  you  that  that  is  not  the  case, 
because  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  information  brought  out  before 
this  committee  that  was  news  to  the  different  publishers  as  to  prices 
that  they  were  paying.  One  gentleman  here  nearly  fell  in  a  faint 
when  he  heard  the  price  that  another  publisher  was  getting. 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  do  not  permit  themselves  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  that  is  one  of  the  thmgs  that 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  want  to  inquire  now  about  the  paper 
and  pulp  people.  So  far  as  you  know  is  there  any  method  by  which 
the  maniuacturers  or  their  selling  agents  communicate  with  each 
other  as  to  the  quotations  that  they  have  made  to  particular  pub- 
lishers who  are  in  the  market) 

Mr.  CowLES.  No,  sir.     I  supposed  paper  makers  got  it  more  or 

3,  but  beyond  that- 


The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  meetings  of  paper  makers  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  prices? 

Mr.  OowLES.  No,  sir.  There  frequently  have  been  meetings  of 
paper  manufacturers,  and  they  have  discussed  the  general  situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  pubUc  meetings  of  pulp 
and  paper  companies. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  am  not  either.  I  am  speaking — very  frequentlv 
there  will  be  a  general  discussion  of  the  situation,  but  that  is  aU 
there  is  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  firm  or  any  of  your  companies  have 
any  interchange  of  information  as  to  prices  and  quotations  with 
other  selUng  agents  or  mills? 

Mr.  CowLES.  No  arrangement  whatever,  sir.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  I  have  not  at  some  time  told  some  other  manufacturer  that 
my  price  was  thus  and  so;  I  would  not  deny  that,  but  no  arrange- 
ment for  exchange  of  information  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  that  the  price  of  labor  in  Canada 
is  as  h^h  as  it  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  OowLES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  price  of  pulp  wood  is  the  same  in  Canada, 
to  a  large  extent  at  least,  whether  it  is  to  be  used  in  Canada  or  in  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  CowLES.  I  should  say  the  price  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada  was 
less  than  it  was  in  the  United  States,  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  I  said,  whether  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  United  States 
or  in  Canada. 

Mr.  CowuBS.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  machineir,  I  take  it,  is  very  nearly  the 
same,  as  to  the  paper  machines,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada t 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  fancy  it  costs  more  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States,  because  the  best  paper-making  machinery  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  and  would  have  to  pay  duty  to  Canada. 

The  Chairmai^.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  the  Canadian  mills,  during 
the  last  six  months,  have  been  able  to,  and  have,  quoted  prices  much 
lower  than  those  of  the  American  mills? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  could  only  explain  it  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  same  manufacturers  have  for  a  long  time  past  made  unprofitable 
prices  on  selling  their  goods.  They  may  have  looked  upon  this 
market  as  a  place  to  dump  paper.  Tliey  may  have  had  some  ulterior 
purpose;  their  financial  necessities  mignt  have  induced  them  to  do 
it,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  that  it  can  be  done  profitably,  I 
do  not  beUeve. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  a  little  remarkable  that 
all  of  the  American  manufacturers  should  discover  suddenly,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  prices  they  were  then  making  on  paper  were 
improfitable,  while  the  Canadian  mills,  with  an  equal  cost  of  pro- 
duction, did  not  make  that  discovery  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CowLES.  They  may  have  discovered  it;  I  don't  know.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  motive  is.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  make 
the  paper  and  sell  the  goods  and  do  the  business  profitably.  I  do 
not  Delieve  they  can.  They  may,  but  I  do  not  oelieve  they  can. 
But  I  have  done  so  much  business  myself,  on  an  unprofitable  basis, 
that  I  can  understand  that  the  other  fellow  might  be  doing  the  same 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  doe^  it  take  a  paper  mill  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  running  at  a  profit  or  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  they  close  the  books  once  a  month,  as  we  do, 
they  know  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  the  Laurentide  mill  and  the  Booth 
mill  been  running? 

Mr.  CowLES.  The  Booth  mill  has  been  running  only  a  short  time. 
The  Laurentide  mill  has  been  running  a  good  manv  years. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  vou  think  they  ought  to  know  whether  they 
can  make  paper  at  a  pront  or  a  loss? 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  think  they  probably  do  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  can  afford  to  sell  paper  at  $1.90  under 
the  existing  conditions,  do  you  think  the  American  manufactureTS 
are  justified  in  charging  $2.50? 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  they  could  get  it,  yes,  sir;  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  that  I  know  of 

The  Chairman.  They  are  justified  in  charging  all  they  can  get, 
but  we  have  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  are  justified  in 
having  alaw  under  which  they  can  obtain  such  prices. 

Mr.  CowLES.  Mr.  Mann,  how  much  standing  woiUd  we  have  in 
Congress  if  we  came  down  as  a  body  of  manufacturers  and  stated 
that  the  publishers  were  banded  together  to  reduce  the  price  of  paper, 
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and  ask  for  Congressional  assistance  to  boost  our  market  up,  or  hold 
it  up? 

Tne  Chairman.  Well,  they  usually  recognize  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  combination  to  reduce  prices,  and  a  combination  to  increase 
prices. 

Mr.  CowLES.  If  you  go  out  into  the  West,  or  down  into  the  South, 
I  think  you  will  find  among  the  cotton  growers  and  the  grain  growers 
that  a  bear  in  cotton  or  a  Dear  in  grain  is  a  monster,  while  a  bull  is 
a  benefactor.  But  1  can  see  no  oiflFerence  between  an  illegal  com- 
bination for  the  purpose  of  reducing  prices  and  a  combination  to 
increase  prices.  I  deny  that  there  is  any  combination  to  advance 
the  price  of  paper.  I  claim  the  right  as  a  manufacturer  to  sell  my 
goods  at  as  good  a  price  as  I  can  get,  and  I  would  consider  myself  an 
unmitigated  fool  if  1  didn^t  take  advantage  of  business  conditions  that 
would  enable  me  to  get  a  full  price. 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly;  but  if  the  Laurentide  mill  can  make 
paper  and  sell  it  profitably  for  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than 
vou  do,  do  you  think  you  are  entitled  to  that  protection  which  comes 
hx)m  a  tariff  duty? 

Mr.  CowL.ES.  1  would  answer  that  question  in  this  w^ay:  If  that 
theory  is  to  control,  why  don't  you  take  off  the  restrictions,  and  let  us 
have  Chinese  cheap  labor  at  25  cents  a  day  or  thereabouts? 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  discuss  some  other  question.  That 
is  too  wide  a  field  to  go  into  at.  the  present  time.  I  have  worries 
enough  figurii^over  wood  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  Rtan.  The  price  of  labor  in  Cans^a  is  just  as  high,  and  higher, 
so  vou  testify? 

Sir.  CowLES.  Oh,  yes.  Formerly  it  was  not  so.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  Canadian  labor  is  just,  or  about,  on  a  par  with  American 
labor,  but  you  do  not  take  mto  consideration  Scandinavia  and  the 
north  of  Europe,  which  is  a  paper-producing  country,  and  there  wages 
are  not  even  naif  our  wages.  I  am  not  so  much  afraid  of  Canada, 
looking  at  the  question  broadly,  as  I  am  of  Europe,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  it  makes  any  difference  what  the  forei^er  wants  to 
do  with  his  goods,  it  is  a  question  of  what  the  Americati  market 
will  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Cowles,  whether  there  has  been 
.  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufacturers,  or  any  of  them, 
to  purchase  or  control  the  output  of  the  Canadian  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  do  not  biow  of  any  action  looking  toward  the  con- 
trol of  the  product  of  Canadian  mills.  I  have  understood  that  Cana- 
dian paper  has  been  bought  by  American  manufacturers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  their  own  trade,  but  I  know  of  ilo  attempt  directly 
or  indirectfy  to  control  the  action  of  the  Canadians,  ana  I  do  not 
think  they  can  be  controlled.  I  know  some  of  them  personally,  and 
I  think  they  are  about  as  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselvee  as 
anybody. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  they  running  on  short  time? 

Mr.  CowxjBS.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  not  the  Canadian  paper  mills  all  running  on  full 
time  now? 

Mr.  Cowles.  I  fancy  they  are;  they  are,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  not  heard  of  anything  different? 

Mr.  Cowles.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 
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Mr.  Sims.  The  demand  for  Canadian  paper  is  keeping  up  to  its 
sunply? 

Mr.  Cowi.es.  I  think  so.  I  think  you  have  got  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  we  have  gone  through  the  most  soul-racking  panic 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen,  but  there  are  momentary  conditions 
which  we — ^perhaps  not  momentary,  but  temporary  conditions — will 
emerge  from  and  which  create  an  artificial  appearance. 

Mr.  Sms.  Passing  bills  through  Congress  for  emergency  money 
will  perhaps  increase  the  demana  for  paper  to  some  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  committee  adjourns,  we  have  here  a 
monthly  report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Canada 
for  Februa^,  1908,  giving  the  exportation  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  of  pulp  wood  for  February,  1907,  valued  at  $164,772;  for 
February,  1908,  valued  at  $336,755.  For  the  eleven  months  ending 
February,  for  each  of  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  as  follows: 
1906,  $2,286,604;  1907,  $2,507,163;  for  1908,  $4,037,076. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  in  this  connection  an  article  from 
the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  March  12,  1908,  from  Toronto. 

(Following  is  the  article  referred  to :) 

[From  our  regular  correspondent.] 
CONBIDERABLE   IMPROVEMENT  IN  PAPER  IN  CANADA. 

Toronto,  March  9,  ]908. — ^While  trade  continuefl  ^uiet,  there  is  a  disposition  to  say 
that  the  last  two  weeks  have  shown  considerable  improvement  in  regard  to  paper 
business,  while  pulp  remains  slow.  Prices  in  paper  are  unchanged,  and  there  apx>eiis 
to  be  a  disposition  to  rather  reduce  production  than  cut  prices.  Ground  wood  is 
selling  at  Canadian  points  at  about  $22,  though  some  sales  at  $21.50  are  reported.  Sul- 
phite is  nominally  at  $2.10  to  ^.15,  but  it  is  said  these  prices  have  oeen  shaded. 
Wrapping  men  say  that  business  is  picking  up,  and  they  look  for  further  improvement 
as  the  spring  opens.  ,  L. 

Also  another  article  from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  relating  to  trade 
news  from  the  Ottawa  Valley,  of  tne  same  date,  March  12,  1908. 
(Following  is  the  article  referred  to :) 

[From  our 'regular  correspondent.] 

TRADE  NEWS  FROM  THE  OTTAWA  VALLEY — LOW  WATER  HAS  HAMPERED  THE  MILLS- 
DAM  ACROSS  THE  CHAUDIERE  TO  COST  ABOUT  $200,000 — THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THB 
AUSTRALIAN  MARKET — CANADIANS  URGED  TO  GET  RETURN  FOR  WOOD. 

JOttawa,  Canada,  March  lOy  190S. — The  operation  of  pulp  and  paper  millfl  in  Ottawa 
and  Hull  is  hampered  by  low  water.  J.  R.  Booth's  pulp  mill  has  not  been  running  at 
full  capacity  ancl  the  Eddy  pulp  and  paper  plant  requires  considerable  auxiliary  steam 
and  electric  power  to  keep  the  machinery  in  motion.  Nevertheless,  the  industry  is 
reported  to  be  prosperous.  Most  gratifying  reports  were  received  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  March  6.  The  information  presented  to  the  directorB 
showed  that  business  thrived,  even  during  the  period  of  money  depression.  W.  H. 
Rowley  was  reelected  president  and  general  manager  and  the  other  officers  were  also 
returned  to  their  same  positions. 

The  Ottawa  Journal  is  strongly  advocating  legislation  that  will  compel  the  manufac- 
ture of  pulp  into  its  finer  products  in  Canada.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Canadian  official 
figures  give  the  number  of  cords  of  wood  exported  last  year  at  810,541  cords,  or  16,000 
cords  less  than  estimated  by  American  statisticians.  The  Journal  urges  that  Canadians 
are  getting  no  adequate  return  for  this  great  mass  of  wood,  stating  that  on  the  most  on- 
erous allowance  no  more  than  $7  a  cord  is  left  in  the  country.  If  g^und  into  pulp,  it  is 
claimed  the  wood  would  yield  $20  per  cord ;  into  fiber,  $30  to  $32 ;  into  paper,  $40  to  $45. 

Also  another  article  from  the  same  journal  oPthe  same  date,  March 
12,  1908,  giving  a  special  report  on  Imperial  Mills. 
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(Following  is  the  article  referred  to :) 

[Prom  oar  regular  correspondent.] 

8FWCIAL  REPORT  ON  IMPERIAL  MILLS — THE  BRITISH  BONDHOLDERS  OF  THE  STURGEON 
FALLS,  ONTARIO,  CANADA,  COMPANY  HAVE  JUST  RECEIVED  THE  REPORT  OF  E.  R.  C. 
dJIRE,  WHO  WAS  APPOINTED  TO   EXAMINE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

London,  England,  February  29,  1908. — It  will  be  recalled  that,  as  a  result  of 
litigmtion  in  the  Canadian  courts,  E.  R.  G.  Clarkson,  was  commissioned  by  the  Cana- 
dian high  court  to  examine  the  afifairs  of  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills  of  Canada.  His 
report  has  now  been  issued,  and  copies  have  been  sent  to  the  British  bondholders. 

The  report  sets  out  summaries,  as  well  as  detailed  statements,  of  (a)  the  affairs  of 
the  company  as  on  August  31,  1907,  and  (6)  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany between  November  1,  1906,  and  August  31,  1907.  On  the  last-named  date  the 
liabilities  were: 

George  H.  Millen,  superintendent  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company,  has  returned  from 
ICimeapolis  uid  Grana  Rapids,  where  he  inspected  river  works  at  those  centers. 
With  the  information  he  has  brought  back  it  is  understood  that  plans  will  quickly  be 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Chaudiere,  to  cost  between  |150,000  and 
1190,000.    This,  it  is  understood,  will  settle  jjower  diflScultiee  for  the  future. 

D.  H.  Roes,  Canadian  agent  in  Australia,  informs  the  Canadian  government  that 
^  determined  effort  is  being  made  by  European  manufacturers  of  news  paper  to  secure 
a  proportion  of  the  Australian  business.  Hitherto  supplies  have  been  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada^  but  with  improved  paper  mills  in  Norwav  and 
other  continental  countries  competition  is  pronoimced.  When  the  tariff  is  nnallv 
dealt  withy  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  consideration  of  reciprocal  trade  with 
Canada  is  promised.  The  bulk  of  the  importations  from  Canada  is  printing  paper, 
and  upon  it  the  duty  is  unchanged.  There  is  an  important  improvement  respecting 
catalc^es,  price  lists,  and  advertising  matter.  Upon  these  the  old  duty  was  3d.  per 
poond,  but  under  the  new  tariff,  when  they  refer  to  the  goods  of  a  manufacturer  not 
naving  an  established  place  of  business  in  Australia,  will  1^  admitted  free. 

^. 

Also  another  article  from  the  same  paper  of  the  same  date,  headed 
'^ Dun's  review  of  the  paper  trade  in  Canada." 
(Following  is  the  article  referred  to:) 

DUN*8    REVIEW   OP  THE   PAPER  TRADE   IN    CANADA. 

R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.*8  Weekly  Review  of  last  week  has  the  following  r^sum^  of  condi- 
tions in  the  i  dustry  in  Canada: 

•'The  paper  and  pulp  trade  is  now  recojjnized  as  one  of  Canada's  leading  products, 
and  few  outside  those  directly  interested  in  the  business  have  any  idea  of  its  volume. 
The  latest  available  figures  are  those  of  1905,  but  these  have  been  largely  augmented 
by  the  erection  of  new  mills  and  the  improvements  made  in  those  existing  prior  to 
1905.  In  round  figures  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  was 
133,000,000.  This  sum,  it  has  been  estimated ,  has  since  increased  to  about  fcO,000.000. 
Tlie  amount  paid  in  salaries  and  wages  is  about  $4,000,000  per  annum  and  employ- 
ment is  directly  given  to  9.000  people.  In  addition  to  this  number  must  be  counted 
those  indirectly  employed  in  the  getting  out  of  pulp  wood  and  other  operations. 

"The  paper  trade  during  1907  snowed  steady  improvement,  though  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  high  lal>or  market  and  the  tremendous  advance  in  the  pnces  of  pulp  and 
pulp  wood  cut  seriously  into  profits.  Indeed,  some  mills  were  unable  to  sho\f  a  profit, 
put  rather  the  reverse.  Advances  in  pulp  and  pulp  wood  are  largely  due  to  the  quan- 
tities exported  to  the  United  States,  and  no  relief  may  be  looked  for  until  this  is 
obviated.  Supercalendered  and  machine  fine  finish  book  papers,  writing  papers, 
and  wrappings  showed  some  improvement  i  prices  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
market  was  active  and  practically  consumed  all  that  could  be  produced  in  these 
liaes.  News  print ,  lx)th  rolls  and  sheets,  was  abnormally  scarce  and  is  so  still .  Prices 
advanced  ana  still  further  advance  in  the  near  future  is  altogether  likely.  Since  the 
'iwt  of  the  year  the  finer  papers  and  some  wrappings  have  not  been  so  active,  many 
buyere  holding  off.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  tne  conditions  existing  in  all  trade,  and 
a  revival  is  certain  as  soon  as  trade  in  general  feels  it.  Prices  are  holdinc  up  well,  the 
Diaiiufacturers  realizing  that  it  is  better  to  work  shorter  hours,  as  all  other  trades  are 
tloing,  than  to  endeavor  to  force  products  on  the  market  at  an  unprofitable  figure. 
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This  will  likely  effect  a  'steadying'  in  labor  that  was  for  aome  time  needed .  The  milla 
have  adopted  the  policy  of  giving  old  employees  all  the  work  possible,  and  this  is 
being  appreciated  oy  the  wise  he^s/' 

Ck>mmon  stock $2,000,000.00 

Preferred  stock 500, 000. 00 

Prior  lien  debentures,  interest  and  premium  sinking  fund 525, 859. 67 

Second  debentures,  interest  and  premium  sinking  fund 1 ,  050, 568. 25 

Receivers' liabilities 192,438.24 

Other  liabilities 951,375.34 


5,220,241.50 


And  the  assets: 

Purchase  and  development  of  property 2, 190, 907. 50 

Mills,  machinery,  wood  and  water  privileges,  tenements  and  streams, 

land  and  office  equipment 1,615,633.79 

Loss  and  blocks,  camp  supplies,  stores  and  merchandise 447, 012. 60 

Debts  receivable,  shares  and  cadi 261, 934. 83 

4,515,488.12 
Amount  of  debit  of  profit  and  loss  account 704, 753. 38 

5,220,241.50 
The  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  period  mentioned  stands  thus: 

Dr. 

Manufacturing  account 315, 907.03 

Other  operating  expenses,  interest,  and  legal  chaiges 71, 499. 65 

387,406.68 
Cr. 

Paper,  pulp,  and  sulphite  sales  and  stocks,  etc.,  on  August  31, 1907 278, 756.45 

Loss  on  operations 108, 650. 23 

To  which  have  to  be  added  the  balance  to  the  bad  on  November  1. 
1906,  $407,420.10,  arrears  of  interest  on  debentures  and  loans,  ana 
Crown  dues  on  lumber,  in  all 596, 103. 15 

(Carried  to  balance  sheet 704, 753.38 

^^How  such  a  loss  could  be  compiled  in  so  short  a  time  by  men  who,  presumably, 
knew  something  of  the  business  they  undertook  to  manage,  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to 
realize.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that,  apart  from  the  bad  management,  which  seems  at 
first  to  have  been  exercised  on  the  manufacturing  side,  the  company  has  had  very 
bad  luck.  Labor  troubles  have  been  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  loss,  and  when  last 
June  the  piill  was  at  last  running  at  something  like  its  normal  capacity  and  a  balance 
on  the  right  side  seemed  in  sight,  the  management  hoping  they  had  turned  the  comer, 
there  came  a  strike  of  the  men,  which  again  dashed  tneir  hopes  and  put  the  finishing 
touch  to  their  troubles. 

When  Mr.  Clarkson,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations,  went  to  the  property  and 
ascertained  how  matters  stood,  it  is  understood  that  he  was,  notwithstanding  the 
detrimental  state  of  affairs  which  his  report  exhibits,  so  impressed  with  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  undertaking  that  he  assisted  in  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  to  raise 
additional  capital.  These  efforts  were  not  successful  and  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  close  down  the  works.  The  strike,  which  it  was  thought  at  first  would  be  only 
temporary,  turned  out  to  be  permanent,  manv  of  the  operatives  leaving  the  district. 
To  continue  the  running  of  tne  mill  on  less  than  half  tune,  which  was  the  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for,  would  have  meant  a  further  loss  month  by  month  indefinitely. 
From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  an  entire  stoppage  was  the  best  course. 

What,  then ,  is  to  be  the  next  move?  The  bondholaers  have  now  the  option  of  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  realize  on  the  property.  If  affairs  in  North  America  were  in  anj^hing 
like  a  normal  condition,  there  mi^nt  be  some  chance  of  selling  a  property  like  this  at  a 
price  which  would  be  equitable  in  the  circumstances.  But  as  things  are  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  such  a  sale  can  be  effected.  At  the  present  time  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the  paper  market  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
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lalxv,  it  would  be  poesible  to  run  the  mill  at  a  profit  under  any  mana^ment.  This 
heing  90,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  purchaser  coiud  be  found,  except  on  such  terms  as 
would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  the  bulk  of  the  capital  of  the  company. 

FWn  certain  information  it  is  believed  that  the  principal  bondholders  will  shortly 
be  asked  to  confer  with  the  directors  as  to  the  course  to  oe  pursued,  and  that  in  all 
probabiUty  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  keep  the  mill  closed,  with  arrangements  for 
keeping  the  machinery  in  order,  at  any  rate,  through  the  winter,  and  later  on,  when 
the  general  trade  conditions  are  more  favorable,  to  reconsider  the  position,  with  a 
view  to  either  disposing  of  the  property  or  to  a  resumption  of  operations,  if  the  nec- 
essary capital  can  De  provided.  .    . .,      ^  <  »mJh»  i^JS%,CSf^ 

Briton. 

Also  the  remarks  of  the  vice-president  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association  at  its  last  annual  meeting  in  New  York  February  6, 
1908,  being  the  report  of  Charles  H.  Remington,  vice-president  of  the 
news  division,  ancf  also  the  repot  of  George  M.  McKee,  vice-president 
of  the  pulp  division 

(Followmg  are  the  articles  referred  to:) 

Report  of  Charles  H.  Reionoton,  Vice-Premdent  of  News  Dtvision. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  The  general  history  of  the  paper  business  for 
1907  was  very  ably  presented  by  the  paper  trade  papers  in  their  first  editions 
of  this  year. 

The  year  1907  certainly  has  been  a  memorable  one  to  the  news  division  of  the 
industrv. 

For  about  eighteen  months  prior  to  January  1,  1907,  the  condition  of  the  business 
was  about  the  poorest  in  its  history,  and  during  this  time  it  is  nrobable  that  every 
manufacturer  of  news  paper  lost  money.  Some  of  them  may  think  they  made  a  little 
money,  but  they  are  oniY  fooling  themselves.  During  this  time  several  new  mills 
were  started,  and  production  was  also  increased  by  some  of  the  other  mills.  General 
business  at  the  same  time  was  at  high-water  mark,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
for  this  reason,  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  in  advertising.  Some  of  the  lar^e 
advertisers,  having  more  business  than  they  could  do  anyway,  cut  down  their  space  in 
the  newspapers,  which,  of  course,  resulted  m  smaller  editions  and  less  consumption  of 
paper.  At  the  same  time  publishers  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 
They  found,  too,  they  could  reduce  their  consumption  of  paper  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  and  through  their  very  efficient  organization  (and,  oy  the  way,  it  would  be 
desiiable  if  we  had  an  organization  eaually  efficient)  the  price  of  paper  was  forced  down 
to  a  point  where  the  best  plant  with  best  facilities  on  earth  coula  not  break  even. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  1906  demand  caught  up  again  with  the  supply,  and 
we  entered  upon  1907  convalescent  from  about  the  worst  attack  of  *' blues*'  m  the 
history  of  the  business. 

It  is  very  remarkable  and  reflects  very  great  credit  on  the  management  of  the  many 
compuiies  that  there  were  no  failures  of  any  account,  notwithstanding  the  adverse 
conditions.  There,  however,  would  have  been  had  the  same  conditions  continued 
much  longer. 

The  recent  experience  has  certainly  been  productive  of  some  good  results,  and  the 
future  does  look  hopeful.  There  has  beetf  a  marked  decrease  in  insanity  among 
paper  manufacturers.  The  idea  that  anjr  one  manufacturer  b  so  much  better  situ- 
ated than  another  that  he  can  run  his  neighbor  and  good  friend  out  of  business  seems 
to  have  been  abandoned.  We  have  become  better  acquainted  with  .each  other  and 
find  out  that  we  are  pretty  good  fellows  after  all,  although  we  have  made  some  mistakes. 

The  general  tendency  seems  to  be  that  we  now  work  to  the  best  of  our  ability  for 
the  common  good  of  the  industry. 

Another  result  of  our  late  experience  has  been  to  effectually  check  the  building  of 
new  mills  which  have  no  right  or  reason  for  existence. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  mill  building  or  additions  made  during  the 
year,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  many  mills  or  additions  projected^ 

Very  soon  after  January  1,  1907,  we  were  confronted  witn  such  an  advance  in  cost 
of  all  raw  materials,  and  especially  pulp  wood,  that  we  could  only  choose  between 
two  alternatives — either  get  a  livmg  price  for  paper  or  go  out  of  business.  Prices 
steadily  advanced  during  the  year  untu  we  were  receiving  some  profit  and  not  doing 
a  losing  business,  as  in  1905  and  1906.  This  was  not  brought  about  by  trusts  or  com- 
bioations  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  out  of  absolute  necessity  and  through  a  fight 
for  our  lives.    We  have  therefore  lived  through  1907,  having  accomplished  many 
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results  to  our  mutual  advantage,  and  are  now  better  equipped  tlian  ever  before  to 
meet  the  problem  which  connronts  us.  On  account  of  the  price  of  paper  having 
recently  advanced  over  that  prevailing  in  1906  and  1906  we  nave  been,  to  say  the 
least,  subjected  to  some  very  unkind  criticism  by  certain  publishers,  by  whom  ve 
are  accused  of  peiiormine  aU  sorts  of  unlawful  acts. 

The  great  majority  of  the  publishers  doubtless  mean  to  be  fair,  but  when  a  contraa 
for,  say,  .10  tons  per  day  is  advanced,  it  is  not  an  easy  proposition  to  make  the  publisLer 
understand  the  reasons  why  he  must  pay  the  advanced  price,  although  when  over  a 
term  of  years  paper  steadily  declined  from  8  cents  to  2  cents  or  less,  paper  manufaclurere 
were  obliged  to  understand  it  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.  The  insane  idea  thai 
has  existe.l  in  the  past,  that  contracts  must  be  made  extending  over  a  term  of  yeare,  ig 
largely  responsible  for  this  evil,  whereas  no  contract  should  be  made  extending  over 
more  than  one  year,  and  a  contract  for  six  months  or  even  three  months  would  be  still 
bettor,  \\lien  a  five-year  contract,  taken  at  what  is  now  a  ridiculouslv  low  price, 
comes  up  for  renewal,  the  publisher  doubtless  does  think  he  is  a  much  abused  party. 
The  present  prices  of  news  paper  should  at  least  be  sustained,  if  it  does  not  advance 
somewhat,  for  the  following  reasons: 

To  build  and  equip  a  modem  paper,  pulp,  and  sulphite  plant  combined  requires 
fully  two  years'  time  and  will  cost  from  |25,000  to  ^,000  per  ton  daily  capacity, 
and  suitable  places  to  build  such  plants  are  not  easy  to  find. 

No  one  now  engaged  in  the  business  will  be  found  insane  enough  to  increase  his 
plant  or  build  new  ones  unless  there  is  a  good  living  profit  assured  for  a  long  enough 
time  i^ead  so  that  there  is  at  least  a  gpod  prospect  of  getting  his  money  back. 

Besides  the  cost  of  the  plant  itself  it  is  necessary  to  buy  a  forest  and  provide  sufficient 
working  capital,  which  will  amount  to  from  $5,000  to  110,000  per  ton  additional. 
After  faAvii^  biiilt  these  great  plants,  acquired  forest  lands,  and  having  found  the 
necessary  working  capital,  etc.,  comes  the  matter  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  an 
item  very  little  appreciated  or  understood  by  manufacturers  young  in  the  ousineaB. 
New  plants  now  built  after  the  most  approved  plans  and  of  the  oest  construction 
will  scarcely  be  recognised  after  fifteen  years.  If  they  keep  even  with  the  times 
and  up  to  date,  they  will  have  practically  been  rebuilt. 

When  you  figure  up  your  sheet  and  nguie  how  low  you  can  sell  your  particular 
publisher  friend,  please  do  not  forget  this  item  of  maintenance  and  repairs.  Also  at 
this  time  please  figure  up  what  your  total  gross  business  amounts  to  compared  with 
the  capital  you  have  invested,  and  you  will  find  it  an  amount  altogether  too  small. 

The  time  is  past  when  the  business  can  be  carried  on  in  a  small  way,  and  a  plant 
with  less  than  50  to  75  tons  daily  capacity  can  not  be  a  very  paying  proposition.  Who, 
in  the  face  of  the  attacks  of  certain  publishers,  the  agitation  about  export  duties  on 
Canadian  pulp  wood,  and  the  removal  of  tariff  on  paper,  the  labor  conditions,  etc., 
will  invest  in  the  new  mUlB?  What  banks  will  loan  money  to  build  mills  in  the  face 
of  present  conditions?  Besides  the  great  cost  of  construction  of  a  mill,  the  cost  of 
raw  materials,  especially  wood,  has  advanced  to  a  point  where  we  must  get  a  good 
price  to  pay  fixed  charges,  to  say  nothing  about  profit  on  our  money  invested. 

The  average  advance  in  cost  of  rossed  wood  to-day  is  about  $4  per  cord  over  1905 
and  1906,  and  it  will  probably  advance  until  it  reaches  a  price  equivalent  to  lumber. 
Pulp  wood  and  lumber  standing  in  the  forest  should  sell  at  a  price  that  will  yield 
enough  to  provide  for  conservative  lumbering  and  replanting  of  the  forests  cut  over. 
Conservative  lumbering  and  forest  replanting  should  be  made  compulsory,  whether 
on  public  or  private  lands.  As  this  will  naturally  increase  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  and 
also  pulp  sulphite  and  paper,  why  shou]^  not  the  publishers  and  consumers  pay  the 
advance? 

Do  not  rob  the  forests  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers  of  paper  of  any  kind — ^pub- 
lishers, lumbermen,  builders,  or  anyone  else.  Allow  no  forest  product  to  be  taken 
away  without  full  return  therefor,  and  in  the  end  manufacturers  and  publishers  will 
alike  reap  the  benefit.  Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  increase  prices,  paper  will  then  cost  in 
the  future  less  than  if  made  from  any  other  material  than  wood.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  discovered,  or  is  likely  to  be,  so  cheap  as  a  tree  growing  in  the  forest,  or  that  can 
be  reproduced  so  cheaply.  The  cost  of  all  raw  materials  has  increased,  namely, 
coal,  lime,  sulphur,  felts,  wires,  supplies  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  necessarv  to  go  into 
details.  The  cost  of  labor  is  also  largely  increased,  and  in  many  mills  by  the  adoption 
of  the  three-tour  system  on  a  large  high-speed  modem  machine,  but  no  nrm  or  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down,  and  it  makes  a  lot  of  difference  whether  you  yourself  make  up 
your  schedule  or  you  adopt  the  three-tour  system  at  the  dictation  of  some  labor  union. 

These  and  many  other  conditions  we  have  to  meet  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  news 
printing  paper  ought  not  to  decline  in  price. 

The  Question  of  tariff  on  paper,  pulp,  and  forest  products  has  been  agitated  a  good 
deal  of  late,  and  some  action  should  be  immediately  taken  to  protect  our  interests. 
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While  it  IB  possible  some  yean  hence  the  tariff  on  paper,  pulp,  and  forest  products 
of  all  kinds  may  be  removed  entirely,  it  should  only  oe  removed  gradually,  and  only 
so  removed  on  Uie  condition  that  the  Canadian  government  or  the  government  of  any 
other  country  from  which  we  may  import  wood  shall  not  impose  any  export  duty  or 
any  other  restrictions  of  any  kind  or  nature  on  the  export  of  pulp  wood,  or  any  otner 
forest  products  to  the  Unitea  States,  and  also  on  the  condition  that  the  several  provinces 
of  Canada  shall  not  impose  a  stumpage  tax  or  any  other  charges  other  than  tnoee  paid 
by  the  Canadians  themselves,  nor  shall  they  impose  any  other  restrictions  of  any  kind 
or  nature  on  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  or  torest  products  to  the  United  States. 

If  the  tariff  on  paper  and  forest  products  be  removed,  the  tariff  on  all  other  materials 
that  either  directly  or  indirectly  ent^  into  the  cost  of  paper  should  also  be  removed. 
All  of  this  will  open  up  a  subject  of  very  neat  magnitude,  and  no  hasty  action  should 
be  taken,  but  the  whole  question  should  be  carefully  considered  £rom  all  points  of 
view. 

We  certainly  should  not  open  up  the  United  States  market  (by  far  the  largest  market 
in  the  world)  to  the  Canadian  or  any  foreign  manufacturers  without  an  equivalent 
retum. 

We  have  too  much  money  now  invested  in  the  paper  business,  and  our  industry  is 
too  great  not  to  look  after  our  interests  vigorously.  Immediate  action  should  be 
taken  to  protect  ouiBelves.  Our  future  pulp-wood  supply  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
immediate  action  should  be  taken  towara  conserving  same. 

In  the  past  no  provision  was  made  for  the  future,  the  only  consideration  being  that 
forest  land  be  cheap  enough  so  that  the  wood  could  be  put  into  pulp  and  paper  at  a 
price  that  would  allow  the  land  to  be  stripped  and  then  be  sold  for  taxes  and  yet  sell- 
the  paper  cheap  enough  to  please  the  publishers,  without  any  regard  to  posterity. 

Now,  many  millions  of  gold  dollars  have  been  given  to  the  publishers  by  robbing 
our  forests.  Is  it  not  about  time  it  stopped^  .  Let  us  adopt  an  intelligent  system  oi 
forestry.  Let  every  piece  of  waste  land  in  the  country  be  planted  to  forest.  Let 
all  lands  replanted  to  forest  be  exempt  from  taxation 'for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
Encourage  every  farmer  in  the  country  to  plant  every  part  of  his  farm  now  unpro- 
ductive to  forestry  of  some  kind,  and  let  that  portion  so  planted,  of  course  under  supers 
vision  of  a  proper  board  created  for  that  purpose,  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  rea- 
8r>nable  time,  or  until  such  land  shall  have  a  commercial  value. 

For  every  tree  cut  on  any  forest  land,  whether  on  public  or  private  lands,  cut  for  pulp 
wood  and  lumber,  or  axiything  else,  at  least  six  trees  should  he  planted.  This  should 
be  made  compulsory.  Instead  of  trying  to  break  our  business  down  and  force  the  news 
mills,  which  represent  an  investment  of  $100,000,000,  to  move  to  Canada,  why  do  the 
newspapers  not  use  their  columns  to  build  up  the  business,  advocate  preservation  of 
the  forests,  the  building  of  storage  reservoirs  for  water-power  purposes  at  the  head- 
waters of  aQ  streams  in  the  country,  where  practicable,  and  thus  preserve  their  own 
existence? 

Wlule  our  supply  of  pulp  wood  and  raw  material  is  an  exceedingly  important  matter, 
the  establishment  of  uniform  trade  customs  would  also  reap  a  benefit  to  the  industry. 
Before  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company  there  was  no  end  of  abuse 
of  certain  customs.  -For  instance,  press  count,  charging  back  at  full  price  the  return 
waste  from  press  rooms,  or  any  other  items,  until  no  one  could  form  much  of  an  idea 
what  he  would  actually  receive  in  the  end  for  his  paper  until  the  publisher  told  him 
what  he  was  going  to  give  him  when  he  got  ready.  The  Intematiomd  Paper  Company 
did  the  trade  the  greatest  service  in  x>artly  ciuing  some  of  these  evils,  and  that  company 
should  be  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  so  doing. 

Another  matter  which  should  be  mentioned  here,  and  in  which  all  other  manufac- 
turers have  followed  suit,  is  the  action  first  taken  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Com- 
pany, by  which  the  basis  of  weight  for  news-printing  paper,  instead  of  being  24  by 
36--30  pounds,  500  sheets  or  less,  has  been  increased  to  24  by  36 — 32  pounds,  500  sheets, 
or  heavier.  A  vote  of  thanks  should  be  tendered  the  Great  Northern.  According  to 
law  we  are  prohibited  from  making  any  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  we  can 
make  certain  trade  regulations  and  can  correct  abuses  which  now  exist. 

In  order  that  we  may  know  what  we  want  to  do  we  must  know  and  know  quickly 
and  accurately  what  we  are  doing.  The  association  should  establish  a  regular  oureau 
of  statistics,  through  which  we  can  leam  the  exact  condition  of  the  trsde  in  all  its 
branches,  as  to  supply  and  demand^  or  any  other  matters  of  interest.  A  secretary 
should  be  employ^,  preferably  one  m  no  way  connected  with  the  business,  to  whom 
all  the  members  of  the  association  should  cheerfully  furnish  the  necessary  information 
from  which  he  may  compile  accurate  statistics. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  up  the  various  questions — 
bureau  of  statistics,  uniform  form  of  contracts,  terms  on  whicn  we  shall  sell,  standard 
wei^ts  and  sizes  (both  for  sheets  and  rolls),  standard  customs,  or  any  other  matters 
which  may  need  adjustment. 
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With  the  evident  dispoflition  on  the  part  of  all  paper  mantifacturers  to  work  together 
for  our  mutual  benefit,  the  outlook  seemfi  to  be  that  if  we  continue  to  conduct  our 
businesB  in  a  rational  manner  there  ifi  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  enjoy  many 
yean  of  reasonable  prosperity. 

Repobt  of  George  M.  McKbe,  Vice-President  of  Pulp  Division. 

Gentlemen:  In  speaking  for  the  pulp  division,  I  can'report  a  year  of  considerable 
advancement  for  this  branch  of  the  industry.  The  manufacturers  have  found  that 
the  constantly  rising  price  of  wood  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  supply  have  made 
cooperation  necessary  for  obtaining  detailed  information  as  to  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  the  supply  and  demand  for  pulixs  throughout  the  different  sections  of  our  own 
country  and  C£mada,  as  well  as  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  in  establishii^  a  bureau  of  statistics  for  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  of  all  the  data  relative  to  sulphite  pulps.  The 
support  and  cooperation  of  every  sulphite  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  and 
C^ada  is  earnestly  solicited  to  make  this  organization  a  success. 

WOOD   PULP. 

The  water  powers  throughout  the  country  during  the  past  year  have  been  constant 
in  nearly  all  actions,  permitting  a  good  output  of  ground  wood. 

The  demand  for  ground- wood  papers  during  the  entire  year  was  unusually  good,  and 
in  consequence  there  was  a  ready  sale  for  all  the  wood  pulp  that  was  manufactured, 
both  in  the  States  and  Canada,  at  prices  ranging,  for  the  Western  States,  from  $25  to  |30 
per  ton,  and  in  the  Eiast  from  $22  to  $25  per  ton. 

The  importations  of  mechanically  ground-wood  pulp  from  Canada  during  the  cal- 
endajr  year  1906  were  107,363  tons,  and  from  Europe  908  tons,  or  a  total  importation  of 
ground  wood  for  the  year  of  108,271  tons. 

The  importations  of  mechanically  ground-wood  pulp  from  Canada  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1907  were  123,109  tons,  and  none  is  reported  ds  cominjg  from  Eiwope,  making 
an  increase  of  ground- wood  pulp  imported  into  the  States  during  the  calendar  year  of 
1907  of  about  13  per  cent  over  that  imported  during  the  year  1906. 

UNBLEACHED  SULPHITE. 

During  the  past  yesr  the  usual  number  of  mills  making  pulp  by  the  sulphite  procees 
were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  the  addition  of  one  new 
mill  and  some  increases  in  capacity  of  existing  mills  in  the  States  and  the  addition 
of  two  new  mills  in  Canada,  and  several  increases  of  capacity  in  existing  plants. 

While  the  rated  output  of  all  the  sulphite  mills  in  tne  States  and  Canada  is  about 
4,000  tons  per  day,  a  much  less  amount  was  actually  produced.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  vear  labor  troubles  and  short  wood  supply  caused  a  reduced  production 
in  many  mills,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  slackening  in  the  aemand  for 
sulphite  caused  a  curtailment  in  the  production  hi  some  plants. 

There  are  no  figures  available  covering  the  actual  production  of  unbleached  sul- 
phite for  the  year,  but  from  thirteen  mills  making  sulphite  for  the  market,  with  a 
rated  combined  capacity  of  184,136  tons,  only  109,305  tons  were  actually  produced. 
You  may  gain  from  these  figures  some  idea  of  the  actual  production  for  the  year,  in 
comparison  with  the  rates'  capacity. 

The  importations  of  unbleached  sulphite  from  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  of 

1906  were  44,997  tons  and  in  the  calendar  year  of  1907  49,496  tons,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  importations  of  unbleached  sulphite  from  Europe  during  the  calendar  year 

1907  were  50,804  tons,  against  12,922  tons  in  1906,  an  increase  of  about  293  per  cent. 
The  prices  for  imbleached  sulphite  ranged  from  $44  per  ton  for  Eastern  delivery 

te  $46  per  ton  for  Western  delivery.  Prices  for  Canadian  deliveries  during  1906  were 
about  $38,  and  in  1907  advanced  to  about  $42.  The  avera^  net  prices  at  the  mill 
for  Canadian  shipments  were  more  than  United  States  delivery  in  1906  and  about 
equal  in  1907.  ^otwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  prices  are  high  as  compared  with 
prices  two  or  three  years  ago,  yet  the  year  was  not  profitable  to  the  manufacturer. 

Owing  to  bad  trade  conditions  existing  in  the  early  fall  of  1906  a  large  majority  of 
the  mills  contracted  portions  of  their  product  for  delivery  during  1907  at  very  low 
prices;  the  extreme  advances  in  the  cost  of  wood  and  lalx>r  so  increased  the  cost  of 
production  that  these  contracts  were  filled  at  a  loss  to  the  producer. 

The  heavy  importation  of  unbleached  sulphite  is  no  cause  for  alarm  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  and  should  in  no  wav  influence  him  in  selling  his  product  at  a  Iobb. 
Under  ordinary  consumption  all  of  these  pulps  would  be  readily  absorbed. 
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BLEACHED  SULFHTTE. 

Domeetic  bleached  sulphite  was  in  active  demand  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Prices  from  $2.75  to  $2.85  were  general.  The  imports  of  chemical  bleached  sulphite 
for  the  calendar  year  of  1906  were  33,722  tons,  and  in  the  calendar  year  of  1907,  41,571 
tons,  an  increase  of  about  23  per  cent. 

SODA  EIBER. 

The  production  of  soda  fiber  during  the  past  year  was  somewhat  over  the  production 
of  previous  years,  as  indicated  by  the  following  returns: 

The  market  production  in  1905  was  97,000  tons;  12,300  tons  were  exported.  The 
market  production  in  1906  was  90,000  tons;  14,100  tons  were  exported.  The  market 
production  in  1907  was  109,000  tons;  11,900  tons  were  exported. 

There  was  a  heavy  demand  for  soda  pulp  throughout  the  year,  and  on  January  1 
the  mills  had  lees  than  one  week*8  stock  on  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  tnat 
there  was  a  ready  sale  for  all  the  soda  pulp  made,  the  business  was  unprofitable  to 
the  manufacturer. 

In  the  fall  of  1906,.  during  poor  conditions  of  the  soda-fiber  trade,  the  majority  of 
the  mills  felt  forced  to  contract  their  production  for  1907  at  very  low  prices.  During 
the  year  the  advances  in  the  cost  of  production,  due  to  increased  cos];  of  wood,  labor, 
and  other  raw  matcoial,  comi)elled  tne  manufacturer  to  fill  these  contracts  at  a  loas; 
therefore,  while  their  shipments  reached  the  highest  point  in  1907,  the  results  to  the 
mills  as  a  whole  were  disastrous.  On  the  whole,  the  sodarfiber  industry  can  not  be 
said  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  this  time. 

The  prices  of  soda  pulp  for  1905  and  1906  were  from  $2.15  to  $2.20.  Contracts  have 
been  placed  for  1907  ana  1908  at  $2.40  to  $2.50;  the  advance  only  just  about  covers 
the  increased  cost  of  manufacturing. 

The  soda  manufacturers,  along  with  manufacturers  of  other  classes  of  pulp,  must 
consider  that  there  is  no  hope  for  lower  wood  cost,  and  that  when  they  take  into  con- 
sideration the  deterioration  of  their  plants,  they  have  been  practically  giving  away 
their  product  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  industry,  as  a  whole,  has  not  yielded  a 
net  return  of  5  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  all  classes  of  pulp  is  the  constant 
increase  in  the  price  of  wood,  due  to  the  diminishing  supply.  The  present  high  prices 
for  wood  are  not  due  to  any  temporary  cause,  but  are  tne  inevitable  result  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  prices  must  continue  to  increase.  With  this  fact 
constantly  before  the  manufacturer,  he  should  consider  carefully  before  making  even 
temporary  reductions  in  the  price  of  his  product. 

Pulp  is  the  paper  manufacturer's  important  raw  material,  therefore  his  greatest 
necessity.  Any  unsettled  price  of  this  raw  material  ^^ould  be  a  disturbing  element 
to  the  entire  paper  industry. 

Ironclad  agreements  for  the  maintenance  of  prices  are  always  unsatisfactory,  but 
the  good  effects  of  a  friendly  disposition  to  assist  each  other  by  an  interchange  of  views 
on  subjects  of  mutual  advantage  can  not  be  overestimated. 

An  unreasonable  and  destructive  competition,  which  only  results  in  the  survival 
(A  the  fittest,  can  only  be  deplored. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  John  Strange 
Paper  Company,  of  Menasha,  Wis.,  as  follows  [reads] : 

Menasua,  Wis.,  May  15,  190S, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Houu  of  Representatives y  Washiruftonj  D.  C: 
After  recei^'ing  our  letter,  if  you  want  us,  will  the  2l8t  do? 

John  Strange  Paper  ('ompany. 

I  suppose  he  means  to  appear  here  upon  the  21st  of  this  month. 
Also  one  from  H.  A.  Frambach,  as  follows  [reads] : 

Chicago,  III.,  May  15,  19<)8. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  WashingUm,  D.  C: 
Will  be  tied  up  in  a  lawsuit  till  latter  part  next  week.    Shall  I  come  on  then? 

H.  A.  Frambach. 

In  my  own  opinion  we  ought  not  to  have  any  hearings  after  Monday 
unless  somebody  shall  be  here.     I  think  you  had  better  notify  eveiy- 
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body  that  we  will  not  have  any  hearings  after  that,  under  the  present 
situation.  I  think  that  we  are  liable  to  adjourn  by  the  end  of  next 
week — liable  to — and  if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  at  all,  the  com- 
mittee had  better  work  on  the  evidence  taken  between  now  and 
Monday  night. 

Mr.  CowLES.  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  my  place  to  anj^one. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  excuse  you,  Mr.  Cowles,  at  least 
until  2  o'clock. 

(At  12  o'clock  noon  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Pursuant  to  recess,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  daily  consular 
report  of  Saturday,  June  1 ,  1907,  containing  a  memorandum  concerning 
the  Quebec  timber  lands  by  the  consul  at  Three  Rivers,  which  will  be 
inserted  in  the  record : 

QUEBEC  TIMBER  LANDS — LUMBER   MILLS   AND   OUTPUT  LARGELY  AMERICAN. 

In  his  annual  review  of  the  trade  and  industries  of  his  district,  Consul  Jaoies  H. 
Worman,  of  Three  Rivers,  furnishes  the  following  information  concerning  the  timber 
lands  and  the  timber-milling  output  of  the  province  of  Quebec: 

''Americans  were  the  first  to  organize  milling  companies  to  build  sawmills  in  this 
consular  district.  Their  operations  have  continued  to  this  day,  and,  with  three  excep- 
tions, the  lumber  industry  of  Three  Rivers  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Americans 
or  controlled  b^r  American  capital.  Besides  the  mills  in  Three  Rivera,  there  are  ten 
or  more  large  mills  along  the  north  and  south  shores,  many  of  which  are  controlled  by 
American  capital  and  exporting  their  products  to  the  United  States  principally. 

''Canadians  are  endeavoring  to  influence  such  government  measures  as  may  force 
some  American  industries  dependent  on  Canadian  forest  supplies  to  transplant  to 
the  Dominion.  The  farmere  wno  have  forests  to  cut,  especially  in  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
oppose  rigidly  such  legislation.  The  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  the  Cana- 
dian lumber  market  would  mean  impoverishment  to  many  of  the  owners  of  forest  land. 

"export  of  pulp  wood — Quebec's  lumber  resources. 

''When  the  tariff  revision  was  under  discussion  in  conferences  held  in  this  consular 
district,  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  advocated  an  export  duty  on  pulp  w<xKi,  but 
the  farmere  successfully  opposed  the  proposition  on  the  ground  that  cutting  pulp 
wood  was  the  best  means  tney  had  to  obtain  ready  money  during  the  winter  months. 

"This  entire  export  of  pulp  wood  goes  to  the  United  States,  but  yet  it  only  consti- 
tutes 25  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  pulp  wood  used  by  American  paper  mill?, 
viz,  2.5(X),000  cords  per  annum.  The  Adirondacks  supply  580,000  cords,  or  almoe^t 
the  same  amount  as  Canada. 

'The  premier  and  minister  of  crown  lands  for  Quebec  in  1903  said  that  then»  were 
in  this  province  62,592  square  miles  of  crown  lands  under  license  and  100,000  square 
miles  of  ab«>lute  forest  not  then  under  license,  making  a  total  of  162,000  sauare  miles 
of  crown  timber  lands,  amounting  U)  104,000,000  acres.  Since  that  date  tne  mileage 
under  license  has  increased  to  over  67,000  square  miles,  and  there  are,  besides  the  va^i 
limiti*,  some  20,000,000  acres  of  seigneuries  and  patented  lots,  of  which  by  far  the  larger 
portion  is  timbere<L 

"A  rerent  estimate  of  the  timber  supply  in  Quebec  alone  places  the  figures  for  soft- 
wood hgs  at  155,000,000,000  feet;  hard-w(K>d  logs,  21,000,000,000  feet;  pulp  wood, 
745.0(K).000  cords;  besides  730,000,000  railroad  ties  and  wood  suited  only  for  shingles 
and  fciKo  postj'.  The  wealth  in  forests  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  northern  Ontario, 
of  the  l*acific  slope,  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  and  the  far  North  is  yet  to  be  addeil." 

I  have  received  from  Thomas  J.  Lyons,  commissioner  of  the  bureau 
of  industrial  and  labor 'statistics  of  ilaine,  a  letter  in  reply  to  a  letter 
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I  sent  out,  and  which  was  referred  to  the  other  day.     It  will  be  in- 
serted in  the^record : 

State  of  Maine, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Statistics, 

Aitgusta,  Me.,  May  14y  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann^,  Washingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  May  12  asking  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
hrmra  of  labor,  conditions  and  wagee  of  labor,  both  generally  and  specificall^r,  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  of  Maine,  came  duly  to  hand.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  informa- 
tion we  have  at  hand  is  not  such  as  to  be  of  much  value  to  you  in  your  investigation. 
The  returns  that  we  have  from  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  that  are  organized  give 
the  maximum  and  minimum  wages  and  hours  worked.  This  is  not  very  definite 
information  and  throws  a  very  feeble  light  upon  the  cost  of  production.  However, 
I  have  sent  to  your  address  our  reports  for  1906-7  and  trust  tnat  you  may  find  some- 
thing of  value  in  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  man  of  experience  who  is  available,  and  who  has  been  under 
my  observation  for  some  time  as  chief  clerk  in  the  State  highway  department,  who 
has  held  the  position  of  timekeeper,  paymaster,  and  cost  accountant  in  one  of  the 
large  independent  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  State.  He  is  informed  as  to  the  con- 
ditions, hours,  and  wages  of  labor  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  has  visited  and 
had  access  to  the  methods  of  all  the  principal  mills  of  the  State  when  making  up  a 
cost  system  for  the  concern  by  which  he  was  employed.  His  specific  figures  cover 
the  peroid  from  1898  to  August,  1904,  inclusive.  K  you  wished  to  call  tnis  man,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  telegraph  me  so  that  he  might  have  a  day  or  so  in  which  to 
get  his  facts  in  presentable  shape  and  find  out  just  what  mills  are  shut  down  or  running 
at  the  present  time. 

Yours,  respectfully.  Thos.  J.  Lyons, 

Commissioner. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  reference  to  the  drawbacks  paid  on  imports  of  wood  pulp  for  tKe 
nine  months  ending  March  31,  1908,  as  follows: 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  op  the  Secretary. 

Washington,  May  15,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Oftatrman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Ho\ise  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  statement  of  the  drawback  paid  on  imports  of  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  exported  for  the  nine  months  ended  Marcn  31,  1908,  by  customs 
districts,  as  compiled  from  the  records  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  L^bor. .  It  is  impracticable  to  furnish  similar  information  as  to  other 
articles  imported  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  names  of  the  com- 
panies to  whom  such  drawbacks  were  paid  are  not  of  record  in  the  Department. 
Respectfully, 

Geo.  B.  (""ortelyou,  Secretary. 

Dravbaek  paid  on  imports  of  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  exported  for 
nine  months  ending  March  SI,  1908,  by  customs  districts. 


Ciutoma  districts.  Pounds.    '     Value.       Drawback.  Retention,    ^'pj^**^^ 


Borton  and  Chartentown,  Maas 1,442,995  I7,65»)  $1,230.07  $12.20;  $1,207.87 

Memphrnnagog.  Vt 39,279  1,0«7  98.20.  .98  '  97.22 

N'ewYorkTN.Y 4,156,878    4,197.3.3;  41.97  4,165.36 

Portland  and  Falmouth.  Me 1,129,528  5,564  941.27  9.41  931. 8ti 

Total l),7t»,W0  14,277         «,46<i.87  W.5fi!        6,302.31 

Also  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  reference  to  the 
tariflF  duties  on  printing  paper  eniorced  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  diflFerent  tariff  laws,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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Government.  This  shows  a  tariff  rate  under  the  first  tariflF  act  of  1\ 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  under  the  act  of  May  22,  1824,  a  duty  of  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  same  under  the  act  of  1842.  Under  the  act 
of  1846,  known  as  the  Walker  tariflF  act,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Also  under  the  act  of  1861  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  is  on  print  paper.  I  think  the  other  we  have  already  referred  to. 
It  also  shows  statistics  on  the  question  of  an  export  duty  from  Canada 
on  pulp  wood,  which  will  go  into  the  record: 

TBBASXTBT  DBPARTMKNTy 

Officb  op  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  May  15. 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  CommUUe  on  Puip  and  Papar  Investigation, 

Mouse  of  Representatives, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  inBtant, 
in  which  you  request  information,  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 
Paper  Investijgation  of  the  House,  relative  to  the  tariff  duties  on  printing  paper  en- 
forced from  time  to  time  under  the  provisionfl  of  the  different  tariff  laws  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Government.  In  reply  I  have  to  advise  you  that  printing  paper  was 
dutiable  under  the  following  mentioned  tariff  acts: 

July  4 .  1789,  at  the  rate  of  7i  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

May  22,  1824,  10  cents  per  poimd. 

August  30,  1842,  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  act  of  July  30, 1846.  Schedule  C,  assesses  duty  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
upon  "all  other  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for."  and  as  printing  paper  is  not 
oUierwise  provided  for  in  the  said  act,  it  would  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1857.  provides  that  articles  provided  for  in  Schedule  C  of  the 
act  of  July  30.  1846,  shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  March  2.  1861.  a.'^sesses  duty  upon  papers  not  otherwise  provided  for.  and 
printing  paper  is  not  provided  for  in  the  saia  act.  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  July  24,  1862,  section  13,  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  duties  hereto- 
fore imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  thereinafter  mentioned,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  papers  not  otherwise  provided 
for  are  included  in  the  enumeration  in  the  said  section. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1883,  paper,  sized  or  glued,  suitable  only  for  printing  paper,  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Printing  paper,  unsized,  used  for  books  and  newspapers  exclu- 
sively 15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  1890,  paragraph  417,  printing  paper,  unsized,  suitable  only  for  books  and 
newspapers,  15  per  cent  aa  valorem.  Paragraph  418,  printing  paper,  sized  or  glued, 
suitable  only  for  books  and  newspapers,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  1894,  printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  only  for  books 
and  newspapers,  15  per  cent  aa  valorem. 

The  act  of  1897,  paragraph  396,  printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable 
for  books  and  newspapers,  valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  three-tenths  cent 
per  pound;  valued  alwve  2  cents  and  not  above  2}  cents  per  pound,  four-tenths  cent 
per  pound;  valued  above  2i  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  3  cents  per  pound,  five- 
tentns  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  3  centa  and  not  above  4  cents  per  pound,  six- 
tenths  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  4  cents  and  not  alK)ve  5  cents  per  pound,  eight- 
tenths  cent  per  pound;  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  reply  to  your  further  inquiry,  I  have  to  state  that  the  Department  has  no  infor- 
mation that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  any  of  ita  provinces  imposes  an  export  duty 
wood  pulp,  pulp  w(X)d,  or  printing  paper,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  seventh  circuit,  suit  No.  1396,  Heckendom 
r.  United  States,  that  while  the  British  Parliament  has  given  to  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment the  right  to  impost'  such  dutv,  this  authority  has  not  been  exercised.  It  is  true, 
in  the  decision  cited,  the  court  held  that  the  25  cents  per  cord  referred  to  therein  was, 
in  fact,  an  export  duty,  but  it  is  treated  by  the  Province  of  Quebec  as  a  license  fee  for 
cutting  wood  on  Crown  land. 

It  would  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  several  tariff  acts  that  the  provision  for 
a  duty  on  pulp  first  appeared  in  the  tariff  act  of  1883,  Schedule  M  of  the  act  providing 
for  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  '  *  pulp,  dried ,  for  paper  makers'  use.       Under 


paper! 
ground  wood  piilp,  |2.50  per  ton,  dry  weight;  chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  |6 


the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  415,  the  duty  upon  wood  pulp  is  as  follows:  "Mechanically 
'    lulp,  12.50  '  •  ' "'^ 
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per  ton,  dry  weight;  bleached,  $7  per  ton,  dry  weight/'  Under  the  act  of  1894.  para- 
graph 303,  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp  .and  chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached  or 
bleached,  was  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  act  of  1897  that  we  find  any  provision  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  countervailing  dut^  upon  wood  pulp  or  printing  paper  produced  in  a  country 
or  its  dependencies  which  imposes  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood. 

In  this  connection  I  have  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 
William  H.  Stafford,  a  member  of  your  committee,  upon  other  phases  of  the  Question 
under  consideration,  in  which  letter  were  inclosed  various  decisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  and  the  courts,  in  regard  to  the 
countervailing  duty  upon  wood  pulp. 

Respectfully,  Geo.  B.  Corteltou, 

Secretary. 

I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  the  Cliief  6f  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, inclosing  copies  of  various  cablegrams  from  different  countries, 
o;iving  the  pnces  of  print  paper  in  different  parts  of  the  worid  to-day. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington,  May  15,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chainnan  CommitUe  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
Department,  together  with  copies  of  telegrams  from  American  consuls  at  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, Melbourne,  and  Ottawa,  giving  the  market  prices  of  news-print  paper  in  their 
respective  countries. 

1  also  inclose  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  office  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York, 
with  information  m  regard  to  the  average  price  of  printing  paper  imported  at  that  port 
from  several  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  1907  and  nine  months  ending  with  March 
31. 1908. 
Trusting  that  the  information  will  be  of  value  to  you,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours. 

O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of  Bureau. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  14, 1908, 
The  Chief  Clerk, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Sir:  Referring  to  previous  correspondence.  I  have  to  inclose  herewith,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  copies  of  telegrams  received  by  the  Department  from 
Consul-Geneial  Rublee.  of  Vienna;  Vice  Consul-General  Cauldwell.  oi  Berlin;  Con- 
sul-Genend  Bray,  of  Melbourne,  and  supplementary  telegram  from  Consul-General 
Foster,  of  Ottawa,  giving  market  prices  for  news  prmt  paper,  as  requested  by  your 
Department. 

I  am.  sir,  vour  obedient  servant,  W.  T.  Carr. 

CAu?/  Clerk. 


Vienna,  May  IS,  1908. 
Sbcretart  of  State,  Washington. 

Present  market  price  news-print  paper  in  Austria  24  crowns  per  100  kilo^^ms. 
Price  has  decreased  1  crown  each  year  during  last  six  years. 

Rublee. 


Berlin,  .1%  ;,?.  1903. 
Secretary  nf  State,  Washington: 

Average  price  received  from  all  sales  in  Germanv  bv  news- print  paper  manufaotun^rs, 
delivery  included,  1902,  22.95  marks  per  100  tilograras:  1903,  21.50:  1904,  21.35; 
1905,22:  1906,21.90;  1907,21.40;  average  1908,  completely  estimated,  21.75.  Berlin 
daQy  states  its  contracts  for  parallel  years  were  20.50,  20.50.  20.50, 21.25, 21.50  21,00, 
21.50. 

Cauldwell. 
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Melbourne,  }fay  Jo,  1908. 
State  Department,  Washington: 

American,  £12  78. 6d. ;  English,  £13  2s.  6d,  British  tons,  c.  i.  f .  Past  six  yearsaverage 
poundless. 

Bray. 

The  telegram  from  Ottawa,  from  Foster,  consul-general,  is: 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  May  12,  1908. 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington: 

Unable  to  obtain  to-day  market  prices  news  print  for  six  jrears.  Am  promised 
information  to-morrow  night.  No  shipments  from  Ottawa  prior  to  1907.  Market 
price  here  early  last  year  $1.70  per  hundredweight,  gradually  advancing  to  $1.90  in 
autumn. 

Foster,  Consul-General. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Austin  also  includes  a  letter  from  the  deputy 
collector  of  the  customs  service  at  the  port  of  New  York,  giving  the 
average  price  of  printing  paper  imported  at  New  York  during  the 
fiscal  year  1907  and  for  nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  snow- 
ing the  value  of  print  paper  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  average 
erice  1.65  cents  plus  per  pound,  being  entirely  importations  from 
anada.  That  is  for  tne  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1907.  For  the 
same  quality  of  paper  imported  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  3^ear  the  valuation  is  1.94  cents  plus.  That  is  an  increase  of 
29  cents  a  hundred. 

(The  letter  and  inclosure  referred  to  follow:) 

United  States  Customs  Service, 

New  York,  May  14,  1908. 
The  Chief,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  ^"^ 

Department  of  Comm-erce  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  In  rejsly  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant  asking  for  a  statement  of  the  average 
price  of  printing  paper  imported  at  New  York  from  several  countries  during  the  fisod 
year  1907  and  for  nine  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  reported  under  classes  1735 
to  1740,  inclusive,  of  Schedule  E,  for  the  use  of  the  chairman  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  beg  to  report  that  statements  beannf 
the  information  requested  covering  all  imports  of  printing  paper  entering  into  the  said 
classes  are  inclosed. 

Respectfully,  H.  C.  Stuart, 

Special  Deputy  Collrctor. 


Statement  of  average  price  per  pound  of  printing  paper  imported  at  the  port  of  New  York 

dnrina  the_fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1907,  as  compiled  under  classes  1735  to  1740  oj 
Schedule  K 

Cents. 

Class  1735,  valued  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  imported  from  Canada 1. 65-f 

Gass  1736,  valued  above  2  and  not  above  2J  cents  per  pound,  imported  from 

Canada 2.09+ 

Class  1737,  valued  above  2i  and  not  above  3  cents  per  pound,  imported  from — 

Germany 2. 56-f 

Sweden 2.99-1- 

Class  1738,  valued  above  3  and  not  above  4  cents  per  pound,  imported  from — 

United  Kingdom '. 3. 14— 

Austria 3.72— 

Belgium 3. 99 

Class  17.39,  valued  above  4  and  not  above  5  cents  per  pound,  imported  from — 

Austria 4. 004- 

Belgium 4. 304- 

United  Kingdom 4. 434" 

Germany 4. 574- 

Class  1740,  valued  alxjve  5  cents  per  pound,  imported  from — 

Germany 8. 694- 

Prance 9. 454- 

Austria 10. 194- 
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Cla«  1740,  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  imported  from — Continued.  Centa. 

China 13. 10-h 

Italy 13. 60-h 

Hongkong 14. 30— 

United  Kingdom 14.90+ 

Netherlande 17. 02— 

Japan 17 .  404- 

Brtgium 39.60-f 

^tatrmrnt  of  average  price  per  pound  of  printing  paper  imported  at  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  nine  vionths  ending  March  Sly  1908 ,  as  compiled  under  classes  17S5  to  1740 
of  Schedule  E. 

Cents. 

Class  1735.  valued  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  imported  from  Canada 1.  94-h 

Class  1736,  valued  above  2  and  not  above  2}  cents  per  pounds  imported  from 
Canada 2.  24-|- 

ClasB  1737,  valued  above  2i  and  not  above  3  cents  per  pound,  imported  from 
Canada ^ , 2.  62-f 

(71asEi  1738,  valued  above  3  and  not  above  4  cents  per  pound,  improted  from — 

Xorwav 3.04-f 

Austria , '. 3.  66-f 

Class  1739,  valued  above  4  and  not  above  5  cents  per  pound,  imported  from 
several  countries  in  small  quantities,  Germany  predominating 4.  50+ 

Class  1740,  valued  above  5  cents  per  pound,  imported  from — 

Gennany 8.  53-f- 

France 10. 42— 

Netherlands 10.  43-|- 

United  Kingdom 11.  88 

Italy 15.20-1- 

Japan 28.  69-f- 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  a  letter  from  Timothy  Healy,  president 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen,  relating 
to  the  wages  of  engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  at  Glens  Falls  mill  and  Fort 
Edward  null,  which  may  be  inserted: 

New  York  City,  April  28,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtony  D.  C 
Dbar  Sib:  I  am  informed  that  you  have  been  appointed  by  Speaker  Cannon  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  investigate  the  so-called  paper  trust. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  you  a  digest  of  the  pay  roll  of  the  steam-plant  section 
of  the  Glens  Falls  mill  and  the  Fort  Edward  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
which  company,  I  believe,  are  classed  as  the  paper  trust. 

This  digest,  I  believe,  will  give  you  and  your  committee  an  idea  of  the  increase  in 
wages  paid  to  its  workingmen  in  the  past  ten  years  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, while  the  wages  paid  by  the  Canadian  manufacturers  has  not  increased  one  iota 
in  that  time.  Therefore  I,  as  the  representative  of  the  American  wage-earner,  emphat- 
ically protest  against  taking  the  duty  off  of  wood  pulp  and  white  paper. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Timothy  Healy, 
President  Intematioruxl  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen, 


Pay-roll  digest  steam-plant  section, 
GLENS  FALLS  MILL. 


0ocu]>ation. 

Number 
of  men. 

1 
1 

2 
19 

1 

1896. 

190S. 

Per  cent 
olln- 
oreaae. 

No.                          Name. 

Rate.      Amount. 

Rate. 

Amomit. 

to.  3300 
.3300 
.2700 
.6000 
4.7500 
.2500 

2    Engineer 

10. 2000      SO.  2000 
. 1376          . 1376 
.1250;        .1250 
.  1818          .  3636 
.1250  1      2,3750 
. 1250          . 1250 

10.3300 
.3300 
.2700 
.3000 
.2600 
.2600 

66.0 

do 

140.0 

do 

h    HMd  fiTiftp%n .   ,     . . 

116.0 
66.0 

6    Fireman 

...-'  Aih handler 

100.0 
100.0 

25 

;      3.3261    

6.530O 

96.6 

1 
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Pay-roll  digest  sUamrplant  section — Continued. 

FORT  EDWARD  MILL. 


? 

Fng<nwr 

^1 

10.1250  1 
.1666  , 
.1458 
.1250 

10.5000 

.2916 
2.5000 

|a2700 
.3400 
.2800  1 
.2500  ' 

$1.0600 

.6800 

.5600 

&0000 

ll&O 

Tdo 

lOiO 

5 

Head  Fireman 

92.0 

8 

Coal  handler 

100.0 

^1 

1 

3.6248 

1 

1 

7.3200 

119.0 

1 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  McNair,  general  manager  of  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company,  of  Cloquet,  Minn.,  in  which  he  says  [reads]: 

Northwest  Paper  Company, 
Cloquet,  Minn.,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs*  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House  of  RepreserUatives,  WasMngUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  recent  date  directed  to  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company,  at  hand  during  tne  writer's  absence^    Representing  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  appear  before  the  pulp  and  paper 
investigating  committee  at  such  time  as  may  be  desired.    It  will  not  be   neceflsary 
to  subpoena.     Will  be  pleased  to  have  it  indicated  a  few  days  before  the  committee 
wishes  me  to  be  in  Washington. 
Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  of  sending  the  notice,  I  am. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  I.  McNair. 

Perhaps  that  ought  to  be  printed  in  the  record.  I  presume  we 
will  not  nave  a  chance  to  hear  Mr.  McNair,  but  his  willmgness  will 
appear  from  this.  There  are  a  number  of  that  sort  that  need  to  go 
into  the  record  later  on. 

Now,  Mr.  Lyman. 

Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give 
way  to  Mr.  Gould,  who  wants  to  get  away  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  we  will  hear  Mr.  Gould. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  0.  H.  B.  GOULD,  OF  LYONS  FALLS,  N.  T. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  give  your  name,  Mr.  Gould? 

Mr.  Gould.  G.  H.  B.  Gould. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  GrOULD.  Lyons  Falls,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  with  a  paper  mill  or  pulp  mill? 

Mr,  GrOULD.  The  Gould  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Lyons  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  a  mill  you  have,  its 
capacity,  and  so  forth,  very  briefljr? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  have  two  machines,  with  a  capacity  of  40  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  full  now  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Just  now;  yes,  sir.  One  machine  has  been  shut  down 
considerably  since  the  1st  of  January.  The  other  one  has  been 
running  steadily. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  market  your  own  paper,  Mr.  Grould? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  sell  it  through? 

Mr.  Gould.  Largely  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  arrangement  been  in  force? 

Mr.  GouiD.  About  two  years,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  vou  happen  to  put  the  selling  of  it  in  the 
hands  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  % 

Mr.  GrouLD.  Previous  to  that  we  were  with  the  Manufacturers' 
Paper  Company,  of  New  York,  and  previous  to  that  we  sold  through 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company.  We  put  it  through  tne 
houses  there  because  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  mill  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company  still  in 
existence  ? 

Mr.  GrouLD.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  toot  the  business  away  from  them? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  prices  are  ^you  getting  for  pa|)er  now  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  From  $2.05  at  the  mills  to  $2.65  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  $2.65  delivered.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that 
would  represent  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  would  represent  a  freight  rate  of  about  43  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  paper  go  to? 

Mr.  Gould.  Down  to  Florida  and  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  deliver  paper  at  a  certain  price,  how 
much  do  you  take  off  above  the  freight  cost  to  fix  what  you  consider 
your  price  f.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  usually  add  the  freight  cost  to  the  f .  o.  b.  price. 
WTiere  the  freight  is  high  we  make  a  higher  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  suppose  you  are  selling  this 
paper  at  $2.65  in  Florida.     The  freight  rate  is  how  much,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Gould.  It  is  43  cents,  or  in  Uiat  neighborhood.  I  do  not  just 
recall  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  it  $2.22  at  the  mill.  Do  you 
consider  that  the  net  selling  price  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  About  that. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat'about  commissions? 

Mr.  Gould.  A  commission  of  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  expense  of  delivery  at  the  other 
end,  or  do  you  deUver  it  ? 

ilr.  Gould.  No  expense.  We  deliver  it  f.  o.  b.  at  the  shipping 
points. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  in  New  York  City? 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  of  news  just  at  present;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  average  price  that  you  are  getting 
now  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  At  the  mill,  $2.10. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  advance  is  that  over  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Gould.  With  us  or  with  the  whole  trade  ? 

The  Chairman.  With  you. 

3^Ir.  Gould.  With  us,  30  cents  a  hundred ;  $6  at  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gould,  do  you  know  of  any  agreement  or 
understanding  of  any  kind  among  the  paper  manufacturers  or  the 
selling  agents  to  put  a  fixed  or  concerted  price  upon  paper  or  to 
restrict  the  output? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir;  there  is  none  whatever;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  arrangement  by  which  one 
mill  or  selling  agent  is  given  notice  of  an  inquiry  from  a  proposed  pur- 
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chaser  of  a  quotation  made  to  such  person  by  another  mill  or  selling 
agent  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir.  We  frequently  quote  upon  an  inquiry. 
Several  mills  will  quot«  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  appears  in  the  statements  before  us  in 
various  cases  that  parties  who  received  a  quotation  from  some  other 
mill  than  the  one  that  had  previously  been  supplying  those  parties 
were  right  away  told  by  their  own  mill  that  such  and  such  a  quotation 
had  been  made  to  them.     Do  you  know  how  that  could  come  about  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  would  possibl^r  apply  last  fall,  when  we  all  had 
more  than  we  could  do.  At  that  time  we  considered  that  the  orders 
belonging  to  each  one  of  us  belonged  to  that  mill.  It  was  generally 
so  understood  among  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Gould.  Each  one  of  us  last  fall — I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
paper  mill  making  paper  but  what  had  more  orders  than  we  could 
fill.  We  had  to  run  Sundays  in  order  to  keep  our  contracts  up.  An 
inquiry  would  come  up  to  us  from  somebody  that  we  knew  the  St. 
Regis  or  some  other  paper  company  had  business  ^dth,  and  we  could 
not  take  it  up,  and  we  would  simply  say,  "You  must  get  it  from  the 
mill  you  have  been  taking  from.     We  can  not  take  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes;  but  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  St.  Regis  mill  had 
made  these  parties  a  certain  quotation  at  a  certain  price,  how  would 
you  be  informed  of  that  fact,  tliose  parties  not  being  your  customers? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  would  not  know  unless  we  would  happen  to  find 
it  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  stated  quite  often  that  such  an 
occurrence  took  place  >^ith  respect  to  different  mills.  Can  you  tell 
us,  in  reference  to  the  prices  of  pulp  wood,  do  you  furnish  your  owti 
pulp  wood  or  do  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  own  our  own  pulp  lands,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Gould.  A  year  ago  last  winter  we  bought  some. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  operating  on  your  own 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Gould.  Since  1892. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  occasion  to  be  in  the  market 
much  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir.  On  the  contrary — on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
sold  considerable  pulp  wood.     We  are  selling  it  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  did  you  sell  to  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Anyone  that  wants  it.  I  am  selling  some  to-day  to 
the  Taggart  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Paper  nulls  in  the  United  States  in  your  vicinity  i 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  at  Carthage,  about  30  miles  north  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  have  you  sold  in  the  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  have  just  commenced  to  sell;  nothing  except  what 
we  are  commencing  to  snip  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes.     In  i905  we  sold  several  thousand  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  aim  to  sell  it  at  the  market  price,  or  do  you 
pay  much  attention  to  what  the  market  price  is? 

Mr.  Gould.  Certainly. 
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The  Chairman.  What  occasioii  have  you  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  market  price  when  you  use  your  own  pulp  wood,  and  sell  very 
little? 

Afr.  Gould.  We  are  selling  it. 

The  .Chairman.  You  are  not  selling  much  to  speak  of? 

Mr.  Gould.  No.  In  1905  we  knew  what  the  Canadian  wood  was 
selling  for.     We  had  to  compete  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  no  occasion  to  watch  the  market 
particularly  on  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  particularly  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  up  any  accounts  or  statements  in  your 
mill,  do  you  figure  the  estimated  cost  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Gould.  Of  ours? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoLXD.  Yes,  sir.     We  figure  the  actual  cost  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  separate  accounts  for  pulp  wood,  dif- 
ferent from  the  mill  itself? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  keep  a  pulp-wood  account,  and  the  mill  is  charged 
with  that  at  the  end  of  eac-h  month,  with  the  amount  of  wood  it  uses. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  charged  on  a  basis  of  the  actual  expense 
or  is  it  an  arbitrary  amount? 

Mr.  Gould.  In  oufs  it  is  charged  on  the  basis  of  an  actual  expense. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  the  actual  expense? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  use  a  certain  amount  of  stumpage,  and  the  amount 
of  skidding,  and  the  amount  of  driving  to  tne  mill.  Ours  is  all 
driven  down  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  tell  us  the  comparative  charges,  based 
upon  actual  expense,  that  you  have  made  on  pulp  wood  in  your 
establishment  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  It  has  been  about  $10  a  cord,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years? 

Mr.  Gould.  No;  for  the  last  three  years.  Previous  to  that  it  was 
cheaper.     Previous  to  that  it  was  less. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Goiaj>.  About  $10  a  cord  is  what  it  costs  us  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  what  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  is  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  dollars  represents  what? 

Mr.  GoLT-D.  A  cord  of  wood  delivered  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  upon  how  much  for  stumpage? 

Mr.  Gould.  Three  dollars  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  And  $7  a  ton  represents  the  cutting  and  skidding 
and  getting  it  to  the  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rough  wood,  or  peeled  wood? 

Mr.  GoLTJ).  Rough  wood. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  important  for  us  to  know  what 
the  cost  of  this  wood  was  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gould.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  less,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  imderstand;  but  how  much  less? 

Mr.  GroULD.  It  was  $3  a  cord  less. 

The  Chairman.  Here  we  have  instances — I  think  Mr.  Cowles 
testified  to  the  fact  that  rough  wood  was  .furnished  to  him  not  very 
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many  years  ago  at  S6  and  something  a  cord;  and  if  it  is  costing  you 
now  $7  a  cord  for  labor — that  is  what  this  $7  represents  ?     It  is  labor  t 

Mr.  Gould.  Well,  the  stumpage  was  not  worth  as  much  ten  years 
ago  as  now. 

The  Chaeeiman.  Seven  dollars  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stumpage. 
It  is  labor  and  freight  entirely? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  costs  you  $7  now  for  labor  and  freight,  and 
your  freight  can  not  be  large,  and  Mr.  Cowles  was  buying  it,  including 
both  stumpage,  labor,  and  freight,  eight  years  ago  for  something 
over  S6  per  cord 

Mr.  Stafford.  Six  dollars? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  $6  a  cord — we  would  like  to  have  the  figures  if 
you  can  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  say  at  the  time  he  mentioned  it  there,  it  was  worth 
to  us  about  $7  a  cordv 

The  Chairman;  That  would  be  still  how  much  for  stumpage? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  would  be  $1.60  a  cord  for  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  cost  you  for  labor  and  freight  at  that 
time  about  $5.50  a  cord? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  it  be  for  freight? 

Mr.  Gould.  There  is  no  freight  at  all.  It  is  in  the  driving  in  the 
streams — floated  down  to  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  that  $5.50,  eight  years  ago,  or 
$7,  that  is  not  labor? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  on  the  three  or  two  tour  system? 

Mr.  Gould.  On  the  two;  one  himdred  and  thirty-two  hours  a 
week.     We  pay  the  men  for  one  hundred  and  forty-four. 

The  Chairman.  They  work  sixty-five  and  sixty-six  hours  a  week, 
respectively,  changing  off  from  one  week  to  another?  Is  not  that 
right? 

MT.  Gould.  I  guess  not.  For  instance,  our  men  go  on  Monday  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  day  crew,  and  go  off  at  6  o'clock  Sat- 
urday night;  and  the  night  crews  go  one  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  night 
and  go  off  Saturday  morning. 

The  Chairman.  The  day  men  work  six  days  in  the  week? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  hours  in  a  day? 

Mr.  GrOULD.  Eleven  hours. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sixty-six  hours? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  night  men  work  five  dajrs  in  the  week? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  they  get  paid  for  seventy-six  hours. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  paid  for  a  week,  and  they  work  sixty-five 
and  sixty-six  hours.  The  actual  time  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
hours  instead  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two.  We  have  had  that 
drilled  into  our  heads  pretty  thoroughly. 

Has  there  been  any  advance;  and  if  so,  what,  in  the  wages  of  the 
men  in  your  mill  in  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  About  three  years  ago  we  had  an  advance. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  on  the  average? 
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Mr.  GouiJ).  About  one-third,  or  a  little  less  than  that;  about  one- 
fourth. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  were  they  paid  after  the  advance, 
for  the  machine  tenders,  say? 

Mr.  Gould.  The  machine  tenders  before  the  advance  were  paid 
$3  a  day.     Since  then,  $3.25  for  eleven  hours'  work. 

The  Chaikman.  That  would  not  be  an  advance  of  one-third. 

Mr.  GouiJ).  Some  of  the  lower-paid  men  went  up  higher.  A 
third  is  too  high.     It  could  not  exceed  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  made  an  advance  of  about  25  per 
cent? 

Mr.  GouiD.  We  calculated  to  make  an  advance  of  26  per  cent  all 
through. 

The  Chairman.  Three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  think  it  was  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  pay  roll  amoimt  to  in  your 
mill  after  the  advance? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  amount  to  now? 

Mr.  Gould.  Our  pay  roll  amounts  to  about  $2,000  a  week. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  Has  there  been  any  advance  since  the  advance  of 
three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  a  general  advance;  no.  We  have  advanced  our 
firemen,  I  think,  withm  the  last  year,  something  Hke  10  or  15  cents 
a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  an  advance  of  wages  of  all  the  employees 
three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir.'    We  advanced  them  all. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  Was  that  the  result  of  a  union? 

Mr.  GrOULD.  No,  sir.  It  was  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the  labor- 
ing men's  supplies,  what  thev  lived  on,  were  costing  more,  and  we 
felt  as  though  the  men  shouldf  have  more  wages? 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  unions  in  your  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  union  at  Ly;ons  Falls.  They 
came  in  there  two.  years  ago  and  organized  a  union.  Thirteen  or 
fourteen  of  the  crew  joined  it,  and  I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  it  for 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  the  market  price  of  pulp  wood,  by 
years,  during  the  past  eight  oi-  ten  years? 

Mr.  GouiJ>.  A  year  ago  this  winter  I  bought  pulp  wood  delivered 
from  Canada,  at  $9.25  a  cord. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  state,  in  giving  the  prices,  the  kind  of 
wood? 

Mr.  GouiD.  That  was  a  year  ago  this  winter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  state  the  kind,  whether  spruce  or  rossed 
or  peeled? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  was  peeled.  I  am  quoted  on  that  same  wood 
to-day  at  $11.25.  Five  years  ago  I  bought  some  at  $7.25  a  cord 
from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  judgment,  upon 
your  business  if  the  tariff  on  news-print  paper,  or  paper  less  than  2 
cents  in  value  per  pound,  should  be  repealed? 
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Mr.  GrouLD.  I  think  the  result  would  be  a  less  price  for  a  short  time; 
until  the  business  of  the  country  gets  in  good  condition  again.  As 
soon  as  it  did,  the  price  would  be  just  exactly  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jtou  think  the  price  of  print  paper  is  controlled 
by  the  condition  of  business  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir;  just  like  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  worst  condition  of  business  in  the 
country  now  that  we  have  had  for  ten  years,  and  the  price  is  a  good 
deal  higher  on  news-print  paper  now  than  it  was  apparently  at  any 
time  from  1897  to  1907,  when  the  business  of  the  country  was  ex- 
tremely prosperous.     How  do  you  reason  that  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Simply  because  the  paper  makers  realize  that  they 
have  to  have  that  price  for  the  paper  or  else  they  have  got  to  quit. 
We  can  not  go  to  work  and  put  these  large  amoimts  of  money  in 
machines  that  cost  $25,000  and  install  a  plant  for  each  ton  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  price  is  not  aifected  so  much  by  the  busi- 
ness conditions  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  as  it  is  by  the 
experience  of  the  people  making  the  paper? 

Mr.  GouLiJ.  I  tnink  in  1906,  Mr.  Mann,  that  for  every  cord  of 
wood  or  particle  of  pulp  or  spruce  that  we  put  into  paper  we  could 
have  gotten  more  for  that  same  spruce  if  we  had  put  it  into  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  large  share  of  it  that  you  put  into  paper 
that  you  can  not  put  into  lumber? 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  a  large  amount.  I  have  sold  a  large  amount 
of  pulp  wood  just  exactly  as  we  cut  it,  where  we  had  a  surplus — 
that  is,  to  the  Brown  Strike  Lumber  Company,  at  Fulton  Chain, 
N.  Y. — and  sawed  the  logs  as  small  as  5  inches  at  the  small  end  into 
lumber. 

The  ('HAIRMan.  Didn't  you  use  up  all  the  boughs  and  tops  of 
spruce  wood  into  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  G01T1.D.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  tops? 

Mr.  G0LTI.D.  No,  sir;  only  from  5  inches  in  diameter  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  the  smaller  boughs? 

Mr.  GoiTLD.  Thev  lay  and  decay. 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  you  would  become  a  little  more  eco- 
nomical. 

Mr.  GoLT.D.  It  would  be  too  expensive  to  handle  it.  We  would 
have  to  have  3^  cents  for  paper  if  we  had  taken  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  increase  your  price  of 
paper  last  summer  about  50  cents  a  100  pounds  delivered,  just  about 
the  same  time  that  the  other  manufacturers  made  a  similar  advance 
on  new  contracts? 

Mr.  Gould.  Why,  I  heard  what  others  were  getting  for  their  paper, 
and  naturally  I  wanted  the  same  price  that  they  got. 

The  Chairman.  You  naturally  wanted  business,  also? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  a  good  deal  of  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  buyers  to  purchase  at  the  advanced  price  ? 

Mr.  GrouLD.  No,  sir;  not  on  the  part  of  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  does  it  cost  you  to  make  paper 
than  it  does  the  mills  right  across  the  Une  in  Canada? 

Mr.  GrouLD.  Well,  we  are  rather  peculiarly  situated,  Mr.  Mann. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  about.  We  do  not 
know  the  peculiar  situation. 

Mr.  Gould.  For  instance,  we  do  not  run  our  mills  at  all  by  steam. 
All  the  steam  we  use  is  just  for  the  drying  of  the  paper,  and  we  make 
a  saving,  I  think,  of  a  half  a  ton  of  coal  per  ton  of  paper,  and  by  doing 
that  and  drying  by  live  steam  instead  of  exhaust  steam  our  coal 
runs  about  half  a  ton  per  ton  of  paper,  while  driving  with  a  steam 
engne  will  run  a  little  more  per  ton  or  paper.     There  is  a  saving  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  capacity  has  one  of  your  machines? 

Mr.  Gould.  The  two  machines  will  average  40  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  two? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes.  One  is  102  inches  of  finished  paper,  and  the 
other  is  92  inches  of  finished  oaper. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  for  labor  now  to  pro- 
duce aJKJund  or  hundredweight  or  ton  of  paper? 

ilr.  GrouLD.  I  have  those  f^res,  but  it  is  not  figured  in  that  way, 
Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  it  in  any  way  you  have  it  figured. 

Mr.  Gould.  The  wages  we  are  paying  the  men,  our  help,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  No.     The  amount  of  labor  that  goes  into  a  unit. 

Mr.  Gould.  It  is  $5.71  for  making  the  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  represent? 

ilr.  Gould.  You  asked  me  the  labor  for  making  a  ton  of  paper. 
That  is  $5.71  for  the  last  four  months.  That  represents  the  actual 
labor  cost. 

The  Chairman.  From  when  until  when? 

Mr.  Gould.  The  last  four  months  up  to  the  1st  of  this  month. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  time  the  pulp  wood  comes 

ilr.  Gould.  From  the  time  the  wood  comes  to  the  mill — no;  the 
the  ground  wood,  and  prepared  ground  wood,  and  prepared  sul- 
phite, and  from  there  until  it  goes  into  the  cars,  ready  to  ship. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  in  the  paper  mill  itself? 

Mr.  Gould.  In  the  paper  mill  itself. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  cost  of  over  25  cents  a  hundredweight? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  a  Uttle  bit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  in  the  sulphite  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  Per  ton,  for  labor? 

The  Chairman.  The  labor,  yes. 

Mr.  Gould.  Two  dollars  anH  ten  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  ground  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  Tliree  dollars.  Where  pulp  is  taken  off  in  laps  and 
wet  mashes,  it  costs  $3.  When  taken  oft  in  the  deckle  machine,  it 
costs  less. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  to-day  in  any  way  the  total  labor  cost 
in  your  mill  per  ton  of  paper  produced?  If  you  have  not  computed 
it,  vou  can  not  do  it  there  in  a  minute? 

Sir.  Gould.  What? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Gould.  By  taking  the  three  together  you  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  adding  the  three  together? 

Mr.  GoUld.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  certainly  say  not. 

Mr.  G0UI.D.  Taking  the  labor  cost  for  the  ground  wood  and  the 
sulphite  and  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  But  if  you  add  the  cost  of  producing  sulphite  to  a 
ton  of  ground  wood  and  pulp,  and  add  that  to  the  cost  of  producing 
a  ton  of  paper,  you  do  not  think  you  would  have  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  ton  of  paper,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  GrOUi.D.  That  is  right.  I  did  not  catch  the  drift  of  your 
question  at  first. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  eive  us  from  your  statement  the  cost  of 
the  paper  to  you,  f.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  Gould.  Actual  cost  ? 

The  Chairman.  Actual  cost. 

Mr.  Gould.  Our  actual  cost,  without  interest  charge,  without 
anything  for  depreciation  or  expenses  of  selling,  is  $30  a  ton. 

The  (Si AIRMAN.  That  includes  taxes? 

Mr.  Gould.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  bonded  indebtedness? 

Mr.  Goui^.  Yes,  sir! 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  interest? 

Mr.  Gould.  It  does  not  include  interest. 

The  Chairman.  This/ then,  is  the  actual  cost  of  labor  and  materials  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Labor  and  materials. 

The  Chairman,  You  say  it  is  $30  a  ton  ? 

^Ir.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  round  figure? 

Mr.  Gould.  It  figures  a  few  cents  less  than  that.     It  figures  $29.57. 

The  Chairman.  That  looks  more  as  if  it  had  been  calculated. 

Mr.  Gould.  It  is  just  in  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  it  both  ways.  That  includes 
the  cost  of  all  labor  and  materials? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  belts  and  wires  and  oils. 

The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  a  fair  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  annually? 

Mr.  GrouLD.  Three  dollars  a  ton;  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  ton.  I  think 
$3  a  ton  would  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  plant  do  you 
usually  figure  as  depreciation  and  percentage  on  investment  or  cost? 

Mr.  GrouLD.  I  have  never  figured  that  out,  Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  water  power  has  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  GrouLD.  We  have  4,000  horsepower  developed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  quite  regular  during  the  entire  year? 

Mr.  Gould.  Quite  so.  Once  in  a  while  we  are  troubled  with  not 
quite  water  enough,  but  very  seldom. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  paper  which  you 
gave  us,  at  present  at  $29.57,  I  imderstand,  ^  the  average  of  the  last 
four  months? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  average  for  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Gould.  No.  I  did  not  go  back  to  that.  It  will  oe  just  about 
the  same  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  cost  for  any  previous  year? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  about  1900  paper  was  very  low.  I 
was  short  on  orders,  and  I  received  an  order  from  New  York  for  ouite 
a  large  quantity  of  paper,  which  I  accepted  at  $1.65  deUvered  at  New 
York,  less  3  per  cent;  and  at  that  time  I  figured  out  the  cost  very 
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closely  before  I  took  the  order,  and  we  were  making  paper  at  that 
time  at  SI. 25  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  your  daily  output? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $25  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  your  daily  output! 

Mr.  Gould.  Fortytons. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Gould.  About  1900. 

The  Chairman.  Does  $4.57  then  represent,  in  your  opinion,  fairly 
the  total  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  your  mill  between 
1900  and  1908? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Gould,  does  it  not  cost  more  per  ton  to  make  paper 
in  a  smidl  plant  than  in  a  large  one — in  a  small  mill  than  in  a  large  one? 

Mr.  Gould.  No.  I  think  a  small  mill  can  make  paper  for  less  per 
ton  than  a  large  one. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  you  can  make  it  for  less  than  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Gould.  They  do  do  it. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  I  ou  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  when  you  read  this 
record  through.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gould.  Very  well.  I  am  vice-president  of  the  St.  Regis 
Company. 

The  CJhairman.  Either  your  figures  are  wrong,  or  theirs  are  wrong, 
or  your  supposition  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Gould.  How  is  that,  Mr.  Mann? 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  either  your  figures  are  wrong,  or  theirs  are 
wrong,  or  your  su{)position  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  will  read  this  testimony  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  make  paper  cheaper  than  Mr.  Cowles's  mills? 
He  has  been  testifying  this  morning. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  heard  him. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  do  you  make  it  cheaper  than  he  does? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  think  we  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  Cheaper  than  the  Hudson  River? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  do  not  know  what  their  cost  is. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  do  state  the  general  proposition  that  the 
smaller  mills  have  a  cheaper  total  cost  per  output  per  ton? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  furnish  your  own  pulp  wood, 
gttieraUy? 

Mr.  GfouLD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  about  the  eflFect,  in  yoiu'  opinion,  of 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  news-print  paper.  What,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp 

Mr.  Gould.  On  wood  pulp 

The  Chairman.  Without  repealing  the  duty  on  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Gould.  At  present  wood  pulp  would  be  offered  over  here  for 
less  money  than  it  is  to-day.     Tnere  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  an  injiiry  or  a  benefit  to  the 
American  manufacturers  of  print  paper? 

Mr.  Gould.  It  would  certainly  oe  an  injury. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 
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Mr.  Gould.  It  would  be  an  iniury  to  the  American  manufactxirer, 
because  we  have  worlds  of  grouna  wood  torday  on  hand;  worlds  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  the  price  of  paper  keep  up  so,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Simply  because,  Mr.  Mann,  in  order  to  make  a  profit 
we  have  got  to  have  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Canadian  mills  are  nmning 
their  mills  for  pleasiu'e? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  have  known  them  to. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  yoxir  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  have  known  them  to.  f  notice  in  the  testimony 
here  that  the  Laurentide  had  one  contract  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
contract  there  was  added  on  there  that  in  case  of  the  repeal  of  the 
duty,  15  cents  would  come  off.  I  do  not  think  it  was  thought  for  a 
moment  that  the  duty  was  going  off,  otherwise  that  addition  to  the 
contract  would  not  have  gone  on. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  it  not  have  gone  on? 

Mr.  Gould.  Because  he  would  never  consent  to  its  going  on.  The 
buyer  asked  that  it  be  put  on. 

The  Chairman.  The  Laurentide  would  make  $3  a  ton  by  that. 

Mr.  Gould.  We  are  peculiarly  situated.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong 
in  saying  it,  but  I  will  say  to  your  committee  that  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  so  far  as  the  Gould  Paper  Company  is  concerned,  if  we 
can  not  make  paper  at  Lyons  Falls  as  cheaply  as  they  can  make  it 
in  Canada  and  deliver  it  in  New  York,  we  will  quit  making  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  With  or  without  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Gould.  With  or  without  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Gould.  Why,  don't  we  do  it?    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Gould   We  come  prettv  near  it. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  the  Canadian  mills  making  paper  and 
sending  it  over  here  now  for  a  less  average  price  apparently  than 
new  contracts  made,  by  American  mills  paying  $6  a  ton  duty. 
Whether  they  are  losing  money  or  not  we  do  not  Know. 

Mr.  Gould.  They  would  not  do  it  for  a  moment  providing  the 
business  in  England  or  there  was  up  to  its  normal  condition.  They 
are  doing  it  simply  to  keep  their  nulls  running. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  runnmg  your  mills  on  fuU  time? 

Mr.  Gould.  Just  now  we  are.  We  have  been  shut  down  some 
considerable. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  your  mill  shut  down? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  but  they  would  take  the  whole  thing  if  the  duty 
goes  off. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  the  price  will  not  go  down? 

Mr.  Gould.  Not  a  particle.  The  Canadians  are  just  as  anxious 
to  make  money  as  we  are.     I  have  never  ran  across  one  that  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  would  make  $6  a  ton  more  than  they 
do  now? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  they  would  make  $6  a  ton  more  than  they  do 
now,  the  first  opportunity  they  have  to  make  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  making  money  now? 

Mr.  Gould.  Well,  I  have  myjdoubts  about  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  they  add  the  tariff  to  their  price,  should  the  duty  be 
repealed,  it  will  not  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  paper  in 
he  United  States? 
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Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  will  not  hxirt  the  American 
manufacturer? 
Mr.  Gould.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  no  objection  to  it,  then.  I  understand? 
Mr.  Gould.  Not  after  busmess  revives;  so  lar  as  I  am  concerned, 
no. 
Mr.  Sims.  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  GouTJ).  We  were  shut  down  in  February.     One  machine  was 
shut  down  three  weeks  at  one  time,  and  we  have  been  shut  down  oflf 
and  on  since  then. 
Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  from  lack  of  orders  or  on  account  of  repairs? 
Mr.  Gould.  Lack  of  orders;  lack  of  business. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  reduce  the  price  any  on  that  account? 
Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  all  the  mills  in  this  country  similarly  situated, 
so  that  they  have  their  own  pulp-wood  supply  to  meet  their  imme- 
diate needs? 
Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir;  there  are  verv  few  of  them  that  are. 
Mr.  Stafford.  What  eflFect  would  the  remission  of  the  dutv  on 
wood  pulp  have  upon  mills  that  have  not  got  their  own  supply  of 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Gould.  Rather  an  injurious  effect.  If  the  tariff  be  taken  off 
wood,  some  provision  should  be  made  that  in  the  case  of  an  export 
duty  by  Canada  it  should  be  evened  up. 

llie  Chairman.  There  is  now  a  charge  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  pulp 
wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  of  Quebec,  where  it  is  exported  to  this 
country.     Supposing  that  were  taken  off  and  the  duty  on  wood  pulp 
taken  off,  would  not  the  pulp  manufacturers  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  on  this  side  of  the  Canadian  border? 
Mr.  Gould.  I  think  they  would  suffer  some. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  your  timber  clean? 
Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cut  the  spruce  out  clean? 
Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir;  we  cut  down  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  reerow  on  our  own  lands. 

The. Chairman,  iou  cut  in  your  own  forests  nothing  imder  12 
inches? 
Mr.  Gould.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  adopted  a  forest  plan? 
Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  some  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Prepared  by  your  own  people,  or  by  Mr.  Pinchot's? 
Mr.  Gould.  By  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  acres  are  owned  by  your  company? 
Mr.  Gould.  We  have  117,000  acres. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  perennially  sufficient  to  meet  the  capacity  of 
your  paper  mill? 
Mr.  Gould.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  perennially  sufficient  in  the  supply  of  wood 
to  meet  the  capacity  of  your  paper  mill? 
Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  the  regrowtn  is  sufficient. 
Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  buy  any  pulp  wood  at  all? 
Mr.  QouLD.  I  bought  some  a  year  ago  this  winter,  Mr.  Sims;  we 
got  short. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  has  your  mill  been  running,  Mr.    Gould? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  built  it  in  1896., 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  cut  any  of  your  forests  the  second 
time? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  formerly. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  since  you  have  been  in  the  paj>er  business  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes.     Since  I  have  been  in  the  paper  business  'we  cut 
the  same  quaUty  of  spruce  as  we  do  for  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  lumber  business,  too? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much,  on  the  average,  has  the  price  of  lum- 
ber advanced,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  GrOULD.  The  price  of  lumber? 

The  Chairman,   i  es. 

Mr.  Gould.  Why,  lumber  has  advanced  $5;  it  has  advanced  $6  a 
thousand  feet. 

The  Chairman.  To  give  that,  you  will  have  to  tell  us  what  kind 
of  lumber  you  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  Gould.  Spruce.  That  is  what  I  thought  you  were  refer- 
ring to. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  referring  to  the  percentage  in  the  advance  of 
lumber  generally. 

Mr.  Gk)ULD.  I  do  not  know  as  to  other  lumbers. 

The  Chairman.  An  advance  of  $5  or  S6  a  thousand  feet  would 
mean  what  percentage  of  advance  ? 

Mr.  GrOULD.  From  $14  to  $20  f.  o.  b.  cars  up  at  their  mills. 
'  Mr.  Ryan.  You  speak  of  the  business  depression  in  Canada  and 
England  reducing  the  output  of  the  Canadian  mills.    Was  that  busi- 
ness depression  at  about  the  same  time  and  running  along  with  the 
business  depression  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  The  manager  of  the  Lauren  tide  mill  told  me  a  few  days 
ago  that  it  occurred  right  after  ours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then,  to  keep  their  mills  going,  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turers cut  the  price,  and  sent  their  product  mto  this  coxmtry  che&peT 
than  you  could  furnish  it,  and  also  paid  the  duty  on  it? 

Mr.  Gould.  No.  I  do  not  think  that.  You  say,  cheaper  than  we 
could  furnish  it.     *' Than  I  could  furnish  it,"  is  what  I  saia. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gould.  Possibly  I  would  furnish  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  records  before  us,  Mr.  Gould,  seem  to 
show  that  the  price  of  news-print  paper  in  Canada  is  higher  now  than 
it  has  been  for  a  number  of  vears. 

Mr.  Gould.  There  wood  is  costing  them  more  all  the  while,  Mr. 
Mann.     They  are  getting  back  further  all  the  while. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  can  you  reconcile  that  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Canadians  are  now  simply  dumping  their  surplus  on  us 
because  there  is  an  industrial  depression  in  the  country  to  which  they 
ordinarily  send  supplies? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  their  price  of  paper  is  higher  now  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  this  would  not  be  called  a  dumping  process,  to  sell  it  at  a 
higher  price  here,  would  it? 

Mr.  6ouLD.  No. 
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Mr,  Ryan.  And  yet,  under  the  same  conditions  here,  you  have 
closed  UB  portions  of  your  mills  and  decreased  the  output  when  there 
was  no  aearth  of  orders. 

Mr.  Gould.  We  did  not  ^ave  the  business. 

Mr.  Rtak.  But  that  same  business  that  the  Canadians  sot  could 
have  been  obtained  by  the  American  mills  if  they  had  sold  to  those 
people? 

\lr.  GrOULD.  Possibly;  but  not  to  a  large  amount,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  the  increase*  in  the  price  of 
paper  in  the  last  year  has  considerably  decreased  the  consumption 
of  It? 

Mr.  CrouLD.  It  has  decreased  it  a  certain  per  cent,  but  not  a  laj^e 
amount,  because  the  lai^  papers  have  not  got  any  advance  of  price, 
the  large  consumers.  There  has  been  no  ^vance  on  the  World,  or 
the  Journal,  or  the  Herald,  and  those  papers. 

The  Chaikman.  Are  you  sxire  about  that? 

Mr.  Gould.  Nothing  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say,  ''Nothing  to  speak  of,"  what  have 
you  reference  to?    There  apparently  has  b^n  an  advance. 
.    Mr.  Gould.  I  do  not  thmk  there  has  been  any  advance  to  these 
papers  in  the  last  year.    I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be.  We  have  had  no  definite  testi- 
mony, but  on  all  the  papers  with  which  we  have  had  contracts  sub- 
mitted th^e  has  been  an  advance,  although  there  has  been  no  change 
of  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  there  has  been  a  lessening  or  declining  mar- 
ket in  prior  times,  has  your  mill  curtailed  its  output  similarly  as  it 
has  been  doing  in  the  last  few  months? 

Mr.  GoLT-D.  Not  to  so  large  an  extent. 

Mr.  Stafford   Why  don't  you,  then,  curtail  the  capacity? 

Mr.  Gould.  Because  we  com  d  not  sell  the  product  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  you  did  not  do  it  to  such  an  extent  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  do  not  recall  conditions  in  the  paper  business  such 
as  we  have  had  since  last  October,  substantially. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  was  yoxir  agent  for  disposing  of  your  output 
prior  to  the  disposing  of  it  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  The  Manufactxirers'  Paper  Company,  No.  41  Park 
Row,  New  York. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  had  only  one  agent  for  years  controlling  your 
output? 

Mr,  Gould.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  those  agencies  have  exclusive  control  of  your 
output? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  any  other  agents  in  the  field  soliciting 
orders? 

Mr.  GrOULD.  No,  sir.    What  we  could  sell  ourselves  we  sold  direct. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  had  no  other  agent  in  any  other  city  to  con- 
trol your  output? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  makes  the  price  for  your  paper — you  or  H.  G. 
Cra^&Co.? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  tell  them  what  to  sell  it  at.    We  make  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  Do  you  put  your  selling  business  into  the  hands  of 
H.  G.  Oaig  &  Co.  in  order  tnat  they  might,  through  concert  of  action, 
increase  the  price 

Mr.  Gould.  Oh,  no 

The  Chairman.  And  decrease  the  production? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  a  straight,  clean  business  transaction? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes;  a  straight,  clean  business  transaction.     The  men 
are  there  to  do  the  work  and  guarantee  the  sales. 
•  Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the  purchasers? 

The  Chairman  Are  not  all  newspaper  pubUshers  solvent? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gould.  Some  of  them  are  awfully  slow  to  pay,  so  I  am  told. 
I  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  on  that.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  If  they  make  a  sale  and  the  purchasers  are  insolvent,  the 
selling  agents  pay  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  you  say  a  few  moments  ago,  Mr.  Gould,  that  the 
Canadian  mills  paid  more  for  their  wood  than  you  do? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  had  to  go  back  farther 
for  it. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  said  it  was  costing  them  more  because  they  had  to 
go  farther  back. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  it  does  not  cost  them  as  much  as  it  does  you? 

Mr.  Gould.  Well,  if  some  of  these  mills  around  Woodmill  tell  me 
the  truth  as  to  what  their  wood  is  costing  them,  it  is  costing  them 
more  than  it  is  costing  us.     I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Cowles  said  that  the  Canadian  mills  paid  more  for 
their  machinery,  which  was  purchased  in  this  country,  and  the  same 
amount  for  labor;  and  if  their  wood  costs  them  nearly  as  much, 
then  their  finished  product  ought  to  be  nearly  the  same.  It  seems 
strange  that  they  snould  ship  it  into  this  country  and  pay  S6  duty 
a  ton  and  then  compete  with  the  American  manufacturer,  whose 
product  does  not  cost  any  more. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  think  their  wood  costs  them  a  little  less  on  the  aver- 
age than  ours,  and  I  think  their  labor  is  a  little  less,  except  their 
skiUed  labor.  I  think  their  machine  tenders  they  have  to  pay  just 
about  the  same  as  we  do. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  Canadian  output 
that  has  not  been  called  for  by  reason  of  the  decUne  in  the  British 
market? 

Mr.  Gould.  This  gentleman  of  the  Laurentide  mills  told  me  that 
the  shrinkage  was  just  as  bad  in  his  foreign  orders  as  in  ours  over  here. 
It  was  about  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  he  state  when  the  shrinkage  bezant 

Mr.  Gould.  About  the  time  of  our  panic.  .  He  said  that  if  the 
papers  they  had  contracted  with  had  taken  the  normal  amount  they 
would  not  have  had  a  pound  of  paper  to  sell. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  of  any  contracts  made  by  Canadian 
mills  with  the  American  newspaper  pubUshers  prior  to  this  recession 
in  business? 

Mr.  Gould.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obUged  to 'you,  Mr.  Gk)uld. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  Mr.  Gould  has  been  a  mighty  illuminating  witness. 
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STATEHEBT  OF  HB.  CHESTEB  W.  LTHAN,  OF  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  give  us  your  namel 

Mr.  Lyman.  Chester  W.  Lyman. 

The  Chaibman.  Residence? 

Mr.  Lyman.  New  York. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  connected  with  the  International  Paper 
Company  1 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  appear  for  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chaibman.  In  what  capacity  are  you  connected  with  that 
company? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  assistant  president  and  manager  of  the  depart- 
ment of  insurance  and  taxes. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  a  statement  to  present  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have,  nut  first,  I  have  a  collection  of  photographs 
of  our  Hudson  River  mill,  which  you  may  recognize — the  committee 
that  has  been  to  Hudson  River — and  you  may  find  them  useful  in 
impressingupon  you  what  you  saw  at  that  time  [producing  photo-  , 
graphs].  Those  will  enable  you  to  explain  the  processes  of  paper 
making  to  your  colleagues  who  did  not  accompany  vou  to  the  mills. 
That  collection  was  gotten  up  rather  hurriedly,  and  if  the  members 
of  the  committee  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  processes,  to  have  an  individual  copy  to  take  home,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  Drovide  them. 

The  Ohaibman.  We  can  see  all  right. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  which  has 
been  prepared  by  our  company  as  an  official  utterance  on  their  part, 
which  I  will  read.     [Reads:] 

May  15,  1908. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  the  evidence  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  publishers 
will  fail  to  show  any  proof  of  any  unlawful  or  improper  act  on  the  part  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Gom^Mmy. 

So  far  as  the  evidence  has  any  bearing,  it  seems  substantially  to  disprove  most  of 
the  charges  made  by  the  publishers,  and  which  to  a  considerable  extent  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  recitals  of  the  resolution  constituting  this  committee. 

The  cHaige  made  by  the  publishers  is  that  the  manufacturers  of  news-print  paper 
in  1907  unlawfully  combinea  to  raise  the  price  of  paper  to  such  an  extent  as  to  put  an 
additional  biuden  upon  publishers  amounting  to  160,000,000  a  year;  that  the  price 
for  which  such  paper  is  now  sold  is  unreasonable  and  excessive ;  yields  an  unreasonable 
profit  to  the  manu&u:turers;  is  not  justified  by  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  production, 
and  is  maintained  solely  or  chiefly  by  reason  of  an  imlawful  combination,  which  is 
made  possible  by  the  present  tariff. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  price  of  paper  has  risen  during  the  last  year,  but  thero 
bas  been  an  utter  feiilure  to  prove,  or  to  present  to  the  committee  any  real  evidence  to 
sustain  any  of  the  other  main  charges  made  by  the  publishers.  No  court  and  no 
legislative  committee  upon  such  vague  and  secondhand  statements  as  have  been 
introduced  would  be  justified  in  finding  that  any  £act  whatever  has  been  established, 
and  if  this  were  a  legal  controversy  meroly  between  the  publishers  and  the  manufac- 
turers we  should  be  quite  content  to  rest  upon  the  failuro  to  make  out  a  case. 

But  we  understand  that  the  committee  is  earnestly  seeking  for  information  upon 
the  whole  subject  sugeested  by  these  charges  and  we  are  prepared  affirmatively  to  dis- 
prove them  so  i&r  as  the  International  Paper  Company  is  concerned. 

The  charges  and  the  alleged  testimony  in  support  of  them  are  nothing  but  a  reitera- 
tion of  substantially  the  same  claims  made  by  Mr.  Norris  on  several  previous  occasions. 
Having  previously  prepared  himself  upon  the  subject,  whenever  any  rise  or  threatened 
rise  in  tne  price  of  paper  presents  what  he  regards  as  a  suitable  occasion,  he  brings 
forth  hiB  old  data  and  then  makes  his  charges. 

He  did  this  first  when  the  Dingley  tariff  was  under  consideration,  and  substantially 
the  same  contentions  which  he  now  makes  were  then  presented,  fully  considered,  and 
overruled. 
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He  did  it  next  before  the  International  Commission  upon  the  subject  of  reciprocal 
relations  with  Canada,  with  the  same  result. 

He  did  it  next  before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  Trusts  and  International  Com- 
binations. 

He  did  it  next  when  almost  identically  the  same  charges  were  made  and  considered 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  and  later  presented  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  both  cases  were  entirely  overruled,  so  far  as  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  concerned. 

We  shall  ask  leave  to  introduce  these  various  proceedings  which  contain  much  more 
information  upon  the  questions  here  involved  than  has  yet  been  furnished  in  this 
proceeding. 

The  International  Paper  Conlpany  has  not  now  and  has  not  had  any  agreement  or 
understanding  for  fixing  or  mamtaming  prices  or  curtailing  out{)ut  of  any  kind  or 
description  with  any  other  paper  manu£cturer  or  sales  agency  whatever. 

It  is  not  a  party  to  any  combmation.  It  is  not  a  party  to  any  gentlemen  *s  agreement, 
or  any  other  agreement  affecting  prices  or  output.  It  has  stood  and  proposes  to  con- 
tinue to  stand  absolutely  alone  lu  the  sale  of  paper  and  in  the  conduct  of  its  business 
in  every  respect. 

The  only  suggestion  to  the  contrary  in  the  statements  submitted,  and  it  has  been  only 
the  merest  suggestion,  consists  of  hearsay  statements  from  a  few  publishers. 

(a)  That  in  some  cases  the  International  Paper  Company  declined  to  bid  on  new 
contracts.  In  these  cases  the  reason  was  truly  given  that  it  could  not  do  so  because  its 
possible  production  was  already  oversold. 

Its  refusal  to  bid  was  based  either  upon  that  or  equally  good  ground,  and  was  entirelv 
voluntary  and  not  in  pursuance  of  any  arrangement  or  understanding  whatever  with 
any  other  manufacturer  or  selling  agency. 

(6)  That  some  salesman,  or  other  representative  of  the  company  made  some  loose 
statements  about  an  existing  agreement  or  combination  to  put  up  prices. 

These  statements  are  denied.  No  authorized  representative  ever  made  any  such 
statements,  nor  did  any  such  agreement  ever  exist,  nor  does  such  exist  to-day. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1907  the  executive  committee  of  the  company  decided  delib- 
erately and  after  careful  consideration  upon  a  definite  change  of  policy  in  respect  to 
the  sale  of  its  product  and  its  contracts  with  the  publishers,  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
policy  and  in  consequence  of  then  existing  conditions  the  price  of  paper  was  raised  by 
the  company  without  the  slightest  reference  to  what  other  manufacturers  might  or 
might  not  do. 

Prom  the  organization  of  the  company  in  1898  to  1907  lone-term  contracts  had  been 
made  with  the  publishers,  in  some  cases  at  a  price  fixed  by  tne  contract,  and  in  others 
at  prices  to  be  nxed  for  future  years  of  the  contract  by  the  market  values  prevailing  at 
the  end  of  each  year. 

These  contracts  generally  had  been  made  and  the  prices  fixed  not  with  reference  to 
the  cost  or  fair  value  of  the  paper,  but  as  the  result  of  heedless  competition  with  other 
bidders,  and  the  chief  consideration  which  seemed  to  actuate  the  adesmen  appeared 
to  be  that  they  must  not  in  any  case  lose  a  customer  or  let  any  other  seller  underbid 
them.  This  resulted  in  the  most  unfair  discrimination  between  publishers.  One 
publisher  would  ^t  his  paper  at  one  price,  another  publisher  in  the  same  city  or  town 
in  competition  with  him  might  have  an  entirely  different  price.  It  worked  the  great- 
est injustice  to  publishers,  of  which  frequent  complaint  was  made.  This  policy  also 
resulted  in  many  contracts  being  made  at  prices  either  actually  below  cost  or  which 
allowed  no  fair  return  to  the  manufacturer. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  experience  of  the  company  had  been  that  in  many  instances 
If  one  of  these  lon^-term  contrf  cts  was  favorable  to  it  and  the  market  price  of  paper 
declined  the  publisher  refused  to  be  bound  by  it.  Other  bidders  would  offer  lower 
terms  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  publisher  was  l«;ally  and  honorably 
bound  by  an  existing  contract,  ne  would  demand  a  reduction  in  the  price  or  threaten 
to  disregard  the  contract  and  purchase  his  supply  elsewhere.  If  the  paper  company 
insisted  upon  its  legal  rights  tne  publisher  would  then  find  fault  with  the  paper  sup- 
plied, would  complain  that  it  did  not  run  properly  on  the  presses,  and  would  present 
claims  against  the  paper  company  for  his  alleged  damages,  which  rarely  occurred  when 
the  price  was  satisfactory  to  the  publisher. 

The  result  usually  was  that  the  contract  was  modified.  In  other  words,  it  was  found 
that  these  contracts  bound  the  paper  company,  but  did  not  bind  the  publishers.  If 
the  market  price  of  paper  went  up  the  paper  company  was  limited  to  the  contract  price. 
If  it  went  oown  the  publisher  got  a  reduction  in  the  price. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy  prices  had  reached  a  point  where  they  did  not  allow  any 
fair  profit  over  the  cost  of  manufacture.    The  earnings  of  the  company  had  steadily 
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diminiahed  bo  that  thev  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  fixed  charges  and  allow  for 
*  proper  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  plants. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  company  new  mills  began  to  come  into  the  market, 
the  practice  referred  to  prevailed,  ana  the  company  commenced  necessarily  to  create 
a  floating  debt^  partly  for  new  improvements,  partly  for  proper  maintenance,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  wbicn  should  have  been  provided  from  profits  of  the  business  if  it  had 
afforded  the  profits  which  any  manufacturing  business  might  fairly  be  expected  to 
afford.  In  this  way  a  floating  debt  of  over  $4,000,000  was  created,  which  was  liqui- 
dated from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  $5,000,000  5  per  cent  bonds  in  1905. 

But  the  same  conditions  continued  to  nroduce  the  same  results,  and  by  the  suinmer 
of  1907  a  new  floating  debt  of  about  $4,000,000  had  again  been  created. 

And  this  occurred  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  dividends  were  being  paid  upon 
the  common  stock,  altho\igh  the  actiml  value  of  the  plant  and  property  of  the  company, 
as  we  shall  show,  exceeded  the  value  of  its  total  capitalization  and  bonded  indebted- 
ness. As  all  the  factors  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  distribution  within  the  control 
6f  the  management  were  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  the  grade  of  paper  produced, 
the  reason  for  diminishing  earnings  clearly  was  that  the  paper  was  being  sold  at  too  low 
a  price  and  upon  conditions  which  were  grossly  unfair  to  the  company. 

The  executive  committee  and  the  officers  determined  upon  a  complete  change  of 
policy.  They  decided  to  make  no  more  contracts  for  more  tnan  one  year  which  bound 
the  seller  but  did  not  bind  the  purchaser.  They  also  decided  to  nx  a  fair  price  for 
paper  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  to  insist  upon  receiving  that  price 
without  any  reduction  or  the  allowance  of  any  rebate  whatsoever  unless  justified. 
They  decided  to  make  a  uniform  contract  and  adhere  to  it,  and  to  treat  all  purchasers 
similarly  situated  and  in  other  respects  ec^ually  desirable  absolutely  alike. 

They  also  decided  instead  of  overselling  their  production,  as  had  previously  been 
done,  to  undersell  it  so  that  they  might  have  a  safe  surplus  to  meet  natural  growth  in 
the  demands  of  its  established  trade  and  not  be  requirea  to  go  out  into  the  market  and 
buy  paper,  sometimes  at  a  higher  price  than  received,  to  enable  them  to  fill  their 
wders. 

Some  of  the  officers  expressed  fear  that  under  this  policy  the  company  would  lose 
some  of  its  desirable  customers  which  were  sought  after  by  other  companies.  It  was 
universally  admitted,  however,  that  the  paper  of  the  International  raper  Company 
was  generally  preferred  to  that  of  any  other  company,  both  on  account  of  quality  and 
because  the  company  could  be  depended  upon  to  fulfill  its  contracts  to  the  letter 
and  otherwise  give  better  service.  And  the  executive  conmiittee  definitely  and 
finally  decided  that  they  would  not  any  longer  cut  prices  to  secure  contracts  unless 
warranted  in  so  doing  by  reason  of  decrease  in  cost  of  manufacture.  This  policy 
was  accordingly  definitely  adopted  by  the  executive  committee;  explicit  instruc- 
tions in  accoraance  with  it  were  given  to  the  officers  and  salesmen,  and  the  company 
proposes  to  adhere  to  it.  For  years  it  has  been  giving  the  publishers  the  benefit  of 
Its  valuable  plants,  its  water  power,  and  its  woodland  (growing  more  valuable  all  the 
time  with  no  profits  to  itself)  without  any  ade<iuate  return. 

While  the  paper  company,  upon  its  properties  worth  over  $70,000,000,  has  since  its 
formation  received  a  return  of  about  4  per  cent,  we  are  informed  that  the  New  York 
Times,  with  an  equipment  worth  about  $300,000,  is  making  an  annual  profit  of  $250,000; 
that  the  New  York  World,  with  an  equipment  worth  alx>ut  $1,250,000,  has  made  an 
annual  profit  of  $1,000,000,  and  that  the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung,  with  an  equip- 
ment worth  less  than  $150,000— 

Mr.  Rtan.  How  much? 
Mr.  Ltman  (reads) : 

With  an  equipment  worth  less  than  $150,000,  is  making  an  annual  profit  of  $300,000. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  change  of  policy  that  the  company,  entirely  alone  and 
regardless  of  what  other  companies  mignt  or  might  not  do,  in  the  summer  of  1907 
raised  the  price  for  new  contracts  to  wnat  it  considered  a  fair  price  and  refused  to 
make  any  contracts  for  more  than  one  year. 

P  In  fixing  the  new  prices  all  conditions  wero  fully  considered,  particularly  including 
the  incresised  cost  of  manufacturo.  "^ 

The  rise  in  price  was  justified  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  previous  price  had  been 
too  low,  but  also  by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacturo. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  recent  panic  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  many  other 
elements  which  entered  into  the  production  or  manufacturo  of  most  articles  steadily 
increased.  This  is  generally  well  understood.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  manu- 
facturo oi  paper,  but  in  the  case  of  paper  the  increase  was  much  greater  on  account 
of  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  cost  of  wood  and  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  hours 
oflabw. 
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The  rapid  depletion  of  the  forests  which  has  been  so  much  exploited  and  probably 
exaggerated  in  the  public  press,  and  which  has  been  mainly  due  to  uses  for  lumber  * 
and  other  purposes  (the  use  for  wood  pulp  amounting  to  only  one  and  six^tenths  per 
cent  (y^  per  cent)  of  the  total  drain  upon  the  forests)  and  the  increased  cost  of 
operating  in  the  woods,  has  resulted  in  an  increase  m  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  of 
aoout  90  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years.  Pulp  wood  which  cost  in  1898  about  $5  a 
cord  now  costs  about  $10  a  cord.  In  the  last  two  years  it  has  increased  over  $2  a  cord 
and  for  the  year  1908  the  cost  of  the  wood  used  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
will  be  fully  11,200,000  more  than  for  1907. 

I  should  qualify  that  by  stating  that  if  the  production  of  1908  keeps 
up.     It  is  based  on  the  1907  production  [continues  reading]: 

Pk  The  cost  of  wood  constitutes  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  news  paper  and  any 
such  increase  in  the  mill  cost  of  such  a  large  and  important  ingredient  of  course  largely 
increases  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. 

Almost  everything  used  in  the  production  of  paper  and  connected  with  the  repair 
and  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  mills  ana  machinery  has  largely  increasea  in 
cost.  Dryer  felts  (on  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent)  have  increased  52  per 
cent;  wet  felts  (on  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  33  cents  per  poimd  plus  50  per  cent),  24 

Er  cent;  press  felts  (on which  there  is  the  same  tariff  as  wet  felts),  16  per  cent;  coal 
very  large  item,  the  paper  company  paying  about  $1,400,000  ayearfor  jts  coal  alone), 
per  cent;  lumber  (on  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  $2  per  1,000  feet),*36  per  cent  to  44  per 
cent;  screen  plates  (on  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent),  33  per  cent;  cast-iron 
fittings  (on  wnich  there  is  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent),  100  per  cent.  Taxes  have  increased 
about  10  per  cent;  insurance  about  10  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  labor  has  especially  increased  on  account  of  the  change  from  what  wm 
known  as  the  two-tour  sy'stem  to  tne  three-tour  system.  Until  within  the  last  few  years 
all  paper  makers  except  day  workers  worked  in  two  shifts  averaging  twelve  hours  a  day 
each.  Wlien  the  eight-hour  agitation  commenced  the  paper  makers  demanded  three 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  with  the  same  wages  per  day.  Finally,  in  1906,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  agreed  to  ^dually  introduce  in  its  several  mills  the  three- 
tour  system,  beginnmg  in  some  of  its  mills  in  the  fall  of  1906,  and  completing  the 
change  in  all  its  mills  in  December,  1907.  This  involved  paying  the  tour  men  the  same 
waces  for  eight  hours '  work  as  they  had  previously  receivQ^  for  the  longer  day.  They 
had  previously  worked  sixty-five  hours  a  week  per  man,  and  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment each  man  worked  only  forty-eight  hours  per  week,  receiving  the  same  wages  u 
before,  so  that  this  change  involved  an  increase  in  the  tour  workers'  wages  of  about  35 
per  cent.  These  tour  workers  constituted  over  52  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
employees.  The  remaining  48  per  cent  of  employees  were  increased  11  per  cent.  And 
most  of  this  change  occurred  in  1906-7,  becoming  complete  in  December,  1907. 

The  charge  is  made  by  Mr.  Norris  that  the  paper  mill  employees  are  the  poorest  paid 
of  any  employees  in  any  business.  If  this  were  true  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  affords 
any  argument  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  or  the  reduction  in  the  nrice  of  paper. 
The  inevitable  result  of  any  such  removal  or  reduction  would  be  a  reduction  m  the 
wag^,  or  else  the  paper  manufacturers  in  this  country  would  be  forced  to  give  up  the 
business  and  devote  tneir  valuable  woodlands  to  lumber  and  their  ^naluable  water  power 
to  the  development  of  electrical  power,  in  which  they  could  probably  make  a  fair 
return  upon  their  investment,  which  they  are  not  doing  now. 

Evidence  submitted  by  the  Publishers'  Association  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
present  average  weekly  wage  of  paper-mill  employees  in  New  York  State  ib  $10.94, 
This  statement  is  inaccurate.  The  average  pay  of  all  employees  in  the  Glens  Falls 
mill  of  this  company,  which  is  a  representative  mill,  at  the  present  time  is  12.10  per 
day,  $12.60  per  week.  Some  of  tne  skilled  employees,  such  as  machine  tenden, 
receive  as  high  as  $4  per  day  for  eight  hours*  work. 

The  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  per  hour  since  1898  has  been  66  per  cent.  The 
change  from  two  shif to  for  tour  workers  to  the  three^hif t  system  and  from  the  ten- 
hour  day  basis  for  day  workers  to  the  nine-hour  basis  involved  an  increase  in  the 
annual  labor  expense  by  an  amount  exceeding  1500,000  in  spite  of  laige  expenditures 
of  money  on  lalx)r-saving  improvements. 

The  present  price  of  paper  is  not  excessive,  but  under  present  conditions  will  pay 
no  more  than  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested,  while  still  leaving  the  publishers, 
and  especially  the  principal  complainants,  in  a  position  to  continue  to  make  enormous 
profits  upon  their  investments. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  in  the  paper  trade  for  many  yean  that  it  cost 
about  $25,000  per  ton  to  build  and  equip  a  paper  mill  with  the  necessary  nuM:JilneB 
to  produce  paper  and  the  requisite  amount  of  pulp,  but  without  including  any  wood- 
lands, workmg  capital,  or  the  value  of  water  powers  apart  from  cost  of  development. 
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This  estimate  has  been' confirmed  to  lis  b]^  leading  engineers,  but  we  have  estimated 
the  values  of  our  properties  upon  the  basis  of  $22,500  per  ton.  The  capacity  of  the 
International  mills  is  1,706  tons  paper  per  day,  and  on  this  basis  the  value  of  its 
property  would  be  as  follows: 

Invested  assets: 

Value  of  undeveloped  water  powers,  194,592  horsepower,  at  $60  per 

horsepower $9, 729, 600 

Mill  plants,  capacity  1,700  tons  naper  daily,  showing  some  excess  of 
pulp  capacity  and  also  incluaii^  real  estate,  workmen's  houses, 
storehouses,  offices,  wood-handimg  plants,  sidetracks,  develop- 
ment of  water  powers,  and  all  other  property  connected  with  plants 

at  $22,500  per  ton  of  paper 38, 250, 000 

Woodlands — Fee  lands : 

United  States,  912,685  acres $10,044,811 

Nova  Scotia,  45,044  acres 270, 264 

New  Brunswick,  122,240acre8 488,960 

Total  fee  lands,  1 ,079,969  acres,  average  $10  per  acre . .    10, 804, 085 
•Limits: 

Quebec  and  New  Brunswick,  2,689,280  acres,  average 
$1  per  acre 2,689,280 

Total  woodlands,  3,769,249  acres 13, 493, 315 

•  Quick  assets  over  liabilities  as  shown  by  last  annual  report 5, 165, 161 

Securities  not  representing  woodlands,  water  powers,  or  plants 3, 783, 612 

Total  value  of  property 70, 421, 688 

According  to  its  report  of  March  31, 1908,  it  had: 

Common  stock 17,442,800 

Preferred  stock 22,406,700 

Bonds 17,560,000 

57, 409, 500 

We  have  had  this  estimate  colifirmed  by  one  of  the  leading  engineers  of  the  country, 
who  is  familiar  with  our  properties,  and  assures  us  that  this  is  a  low  estimate,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  plants  include  storehouses,  workmen's  houses, 
ridetracKs,  modem  wood-handling  plants,  and  other  improvements  not  generally 
included  in  the  cost  of  a  new  mill. 

We  are  confident  that  a  minute  appraisal  would  exceed  this  figure. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fair  value  of  the  assets  of  the  International 
Paper  Companv,  after  deducting  all  liabilities,  considerably  exceeds  its  total  capitali- 
zation, yet  in  the  ten  years  since  its  organization  it  has  earned  and  paid  in  dividends 
only  about  3  per  cent  upon  that  capitalization  and  it  is  now  paying  only  4  per  cent 
on  the  preferred  stock,  being  an  average  of  a  little  over  2  per  cent  on  its  total 
canitalization. 

If  any  one  of  the  principal  complainants,  the  Times,  the  World,  or  the  Staats- 
Zeitung,  earns  and  pays  lees  than  ten  times  that  rate  of  dividend  we  shall  be  greatly 
surprised.  And  so  long  as  they  are  so  severely  criticising  the  paper  manufacturers 
for  what  thev  consider  their  excessive  earnings,  and  for  imposing  an  unjust  burden 
upon  the  puolishers,  we  think  it  is  only  fair  that  they  shall  be  required  to  show  what 
percentage  they  earn  upon  their  actual  investments.  We  venture  the  assertion  that 
there  is  not  one  of  those  specified  above  who  would  be  satisfied  to  earn  ten  times  the 
percentage  upon  their  investment  which  is  earned  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. In  further  answer  to  the  chaige  that  the  company  is  making  too  much  money 
on  tne  present  prices  obtained  for  its  product,  the  market  quotations  for  its  securities 
speak  stronger  than  anything  else.  The  closing  quotations  for  the  company's  securi- 
ties on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  May  14,  1908,  were  as  follows:  First  con- 
solidated mortgage  (underlying)  6  per  cent  bonds,  101);  consolidated  mortgage  5  per 
cent  convertible  gold  bonds,  ^};  preferred  stock,  57;  common  stock,  10 J. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this  company  does  a  business  of  $20,000,000  per 
year—only  about  one-third  of  its  capital — and  its  profits  have  been  stated  as  being 
much  in  excess  of  the  pofits  made  by  a  commercial  business.  This  statement  carries 
its  own  refutation.  Tne  very  fact  that  the  company  is  able  to  turn  its  capital  over 
only  about  one-third  during  the  year  of  necessity  compels  it  to  obtain  a  larger  per- 
centage of  profit  than  would  be  obtained  by  a  department  store  turning  over  its  capital 
a  number  of  times  in  each  year. 
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It  is  impoesible  for  us  to  tell  what  effect  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  have.  It  is 
auestionable  if  it  would  have  very  much  immediate  effect,  but  if  what  the  publishers 
claim  is  true  it  would  probably  eventually  transfer  the  industry  to  Canada. 

If  the  removal  of  the  tariff  should  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  erection  of 
more  paper  mills  in  Canada,  and  if  they  were  able  to  undersell  the  prices  at  which  our 
mills  can  live,  it  would  lead  to  the  ultimate  crippling  or  destruction  of  our  own  indus- 
tries, unless  some  reduction  could  be  made  in  the  cost  of  labor  or  of  wood ,  which  latter 
can  now  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

The  inevitable  result  of  any  such  development  in  Canada  would  be  restriction 
upon  the  export  of  its  wood  so  that  it  might  be  saved  for  home  manufacture,  as  is 
evident  from  the  effort  now  being  made  to  prohibit  its  export  from  Canada  in  spite  of 
the  limited  home  demand.  So  far  from  protecting  our  own  forests,  its  almost  mevit- 
able  result  would  be  to  compel  our  own  companies  to  ^ve  up  Canadian  wood  and 
practically  denude  their  own  woodlands  in  this  country  in  the  effort  of  self-preserva- 
tion. 

So  that,  unless  Congress  and  the  country  are  prepared  to  deliberately  abandon  the 
policy  of  reasonable  protection  to  home  industries  and  home  labor,  under  which  the 
country  has  prosperea  to  such  a  remarkable  d^ree.  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  reason 
for  making  an  exception  in  the  case  of  paper,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  must  be  * 
serious  injury  to  one  of  our  most  important  industries. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  company  to  December  31,  1907,  by  fiscal  years  (the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30  in  each  year)  are  as  follows:  - 

1898  (five  months) $698,059.49 

1899 2,248,439.67 

1900 2,283,573.97 

1901 3,054,389.96 

1902 1,897,455.55 

1903 2,530,534.06 

1904 2,061,660.13 

1905 2,138,117.31 

1906 1,985,540.96 

1907 1,623,616.48 

Six  months  ended  Decehiber31,  1907 777,300.18 

Total • 21, 298, 687. 75 

This  is  approved  by  the  executive  committee  at  a  meeting  held 
May  15,  1908,  and  the  president  ordered  to  present  the  same  to  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Pulp  and  Paper 
Investigation;  attested  by  the  secretary,  the  seal  of  the  company 
attached,  as  a  true  copy ;  signed  A.  N.  Burbank,  president,  and  E.  W, 
Hjrde,  secretary.  I  have  a  signed  copy  for  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  others  for  distribution. 

The  tabulated  statement  on  page  11,  showing  a  value  of  $70,000,000, 
I  will  say  a  word  in  regard  to.  The  first  item  is  water  pow^ers.  We 
did  not  expect  to  get  on  the  stand  until  Monday,  and  some  of  our 
witnesses,  or  those  whom  we  wish  to  testify,  have  not  yet  arrived,  but 
will  be  here  Monday.  It  is  our  purpose  to  verify  these  principal 
items  by  outside  or  expert  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  as  to  the  value  of  your  invested  assets  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  speaking  first  of  water  powers.  We  will  have 
a  hydraulic  engineer  here  who  is  familiar  with  the  properties  and 
will  give  his  estimate  and  say  what  he  regards  to  be  true  in  regard  to 
the  water  powers  which  have  been  taken  in  on  the  basis  of  $50,  unde- 
veloped. As  to  the  mill  plants,  we  will  have  our  Mr.  Warren  (Curtis, 
who  has  just  resigned  from  the  position  of  manager  of  the  department 
of  construction  and  maintenance,  to  testify.  That,  to  a  certain  extent, 
may  not  be  as  convincing  as  if  we  had  an  outside  engineer,  but  the 
engineer  we  wanted  to  get,  the  only  one  who  is  thoroughly  posted  as 
to  our  properties,  is  unavailable;  it'was  impossible  to  get  him,  and  the 
time  was  too  brief  for  anyone  else  to  pass  intelligently  upon  the 
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valuation  of  that  value  of  $22,500  per  ton  at  our  particular  plants. 
Ill  regard  to  the  woodlands  values,  we  will  have  men  from  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  State  and  Canada  who  will  give  you  testimony 
\i\  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  as  to  which  we  have  taken 
ihej^e  properties  into  consideration.  The  quick  assets  speak  for  them- 
selves.   They  are  practically  cash  items. 

The  securities  were  passed  upon  by  a  special  committee  consisting 
of  three  of  our  directors,  Mr.  Jenning^,  Mr.  Anson  K.  Flower,  and 
Mr.  Mills,  last  summer,  and  are  taken  in  at  the  values  at  which  they 
appraised  them.  And  the  president  of  the  company  assures  me  that 
he  considers  them  worth  considerably  more  than  they  are  taken  into 
account  at.  If  there  are  any  other  points  in  regard  to  this  report  that 
you  wish  to  have  commented  upon,  if  it  is  within  mv  power  to  give 
you  correct  information  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  will  say  that  I  per- 
sonally believe  it  to  be  true  in  every  respect,  and  you  will  find  tiiat 
each  person  who  appears  for  the  International  Paper  Company  will 
be  ready  to  give  his  personal  assurance  that  it  is  true  in  so  far  as  he 
is  cognizant  of  the  facts,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  I  think  you  can  cover 
the  whole  scope. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lyman,  do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  fimire  the 
present  estimated  cost  on  all  of  your  woodlands  as  a  basis  for  divi- 
dends and  at  the  same  time  to  consider  their  estimated  cost  to-day 
instead  of  their  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  fair  in  making  up  a  statement 
of  what  the  properties  are  worth  and  what  you  are  entitled  to  ^et  a 
return  upon,  to  take  them  in  at  their  proper  value.  We  would  not 
sell,  I  am  assured  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  worth  of  these 
lands,  those  lands  for  the  price  at  which  they  are  taken  in. 

The  Chaibman.  I  know  you  are  holding  those  lands,  in  part,  un- 
doubtedly, as  a  matter,  in  a  way,  of  speculation. 

Mr.  Ltman.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  using  wood  off  them. 

Mr.  Ltman.  Well,  we  are  using  as  much  wood  as  it  is  judicious  to 
use  with  a  view  to  perpetuating  them,  and  as  mudi  as  can  conven- 
iently be  taken  from  the  lands  each  season.  It  is  necessary,  of  course, 
to  have  behind  a  plant,  a  mill,  or  even  behind  a  preparing  mill, 
enough  timber  land  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  money  that  you 
put  into  the  mill,  and  you  can  not  buy — it  would  be  folly  to  buy  just 
timber  lands  enough  to  run  one  or  two  years,  run  a  plant,  a  prepar- 
ing plant  or  a  mill,  one  or  two  years,  and  then  trust  to  being  able  to 
pick  up  an  additional  supply  to  run  it  another  one  or  two  years. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have — and  only  provident — a  considerable 
acreage  back  of  your  plant.  The  plant  would  have  no  guaranty 
of  permanency  or  stabifity  whatever^  and  it  is  very  imfortunate  that 
the  paper  makers  did  not  realize  this  earlier  and  fortify  themselves 
before  timber  increased  in  value  to  such  an  extent. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider  the  timber  lands,  then,  really  as  a 
part  of  the  necessary  plant  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
ready  to  make  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  As  the  business  has  resolved  itself,  I  do ;  yes.  I  think 
that  no  one  would  put  up  a  paper  mill  now,  a  news-print  mill,  with- 
out either  owning  timber  lands  or  having  an  unlimited  amount  back 
that  he  knew  he  could  get,  and  would  not  be  taken  up  within  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years. 
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The  Chairman.  That  being  the  case,  that  the  timber  lands  are  a 

Eart  of  the  original  plant  of  the  company,  ought  they  not  to  be  put 
1  the  inventory  at  fhe  cost  price  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  are  taken  into  the  inventory ;  this  is  a  speciaUy 
prepared  statement,  Mr.  Mann ;  this  is  not  our  annual  statement.  In 
that  they  do  appear,  as  I  understand  it,  at  their  cost  price,  prac- 
tically. 

The  Chair3ian.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  you  are  investing  in 
business  the  cost  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  different 
items  is  rather  the  test  than  the  present  valuation  of  somie  of  the 
articles  and  the  original  cost  of  other  of  the  items.  You  probably 
have  figured  in  your  mill  plants,  store  plants,  offices,  machinery,  and 
so  forth,  upon  some  basis  connected  with  the  original  cost. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  plants  are  figured  with  reference  to  what  it  would 
cost  to  reproduce  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  fibred  to  what  it  would  cost  to  re- 
produce new  plants  with  new  machinery,  but  I  suppose  nobody  would 
reproduce  a  considerable  portion  of  your  machinery  and  plants? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  all  taken  into  account,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if 
yoji  went  around  and  inventoried  everything  there  was  around  these 
plants  at  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  them  you  would  get  a  con- 
siderably higher  figure.  What  was  considered  to  be  a  conservative 
figure  was  taken. 

The  Chairman.  You  value  undeveloped  water  powers  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  thousand-odd  horsepower  at  $50  per  horsepower; 
that  is  on  a  basis  of  $50  for  horsepower  undeveloped,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes ;  that  is  the  naked  power. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  show  you  lots  of  water  power  in  this  country 
that  is  undeveloped  that  you  can  get  for  a  good  deal  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  show  you  lots  that  you  can  not  get  for  two  or 
three  times  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  undeveloped? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Undeveloped.  Of  course  the  location  of  a  water 
power  is  very  largely  what  determines  its  valuation,  and  that  is  aver- 
aged up.     Some  of  these  are  worth  much  more  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  this  water  power  is,  I 
suppose,  developed? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  150,000  or  so  of  it  is  developed,  and  it  is  on  the 
whole  well  located — located  near  centers,  populous  centers. 

Mr.  Sims.  These  are  just  the  water  powers  which  the  mills  are  not 
situated  on?  . 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  they  include  both  those  where  mills  are  situated 
and  those  on  which  we  have  as  yet  no  mills. 

Mr.  Sims.  Those  where  you  have  them  situated  you  do  not  treat 
them  as  undeveloped,  do  you? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Where  the  mills  are  situated? 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  do  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  separate  estimate 
as  to  the  plant,  cost  of  the  plant,  in  order  to  get  an  architect  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  buying  the  water  power  or  buying  the 
mill  site,  who  knows  nothing  about  £ose  values,  out  does  know  what 
it  costs  to  take  or  harness  the  water  power  and  develop  it  and  to  put 
a  mill  upon  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mention  a  number  of  other  materials  here 
that  are  subject  to  import  duties.  Is  there  any  import  duty  on  ahmi 
or  upon  the  coloring  matter? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  coloring  matter,  those  are  analines.  I  think 
there  is  a  minute  quantity  used,  or  the  cost  was  so  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  total  cost  of  paper  that  we  ignorcKl  them.  We  ignored 
alum;  I  think  alum  is  not  there,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  No,  alum  is  not  there. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  alum  has  a  duty  upon  it,  but  it  was  ignored. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  alum  the  rate  of  duty  under  the  Dingley  Act  is 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  is  a  duty  on  alum,  and  there  is  a  duty  on  ani- 
line dyes,  too,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  aniline  dyes  come  from  Germany,  do 
they  not?  Do  you  know  whether  you  import  them  or  not,  or  whether 
what  you  use  are  imported? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  I  suppose  they  are  domestic.  I  am  not  sure  about 
it.  I  am  almost  positive  that  they  are  all  domestic  that  we  use — ^the 
blue. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Lyman,  you  may  have  an  order  of  pro- 
cedure that  yx)u  prefer  to  follow  with  the  persons  you  have  here.  If 
so,  you  may  proceed  in  that  order. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  Uiought  there  might  be  some  general  questions  in 
connection  with  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  when  We  get  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther examine  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  was  wanting  to  go  back  of  this  inquiry  and  show 
what  has  preceded  it,  take  you  over  the  ground  from  the  time  Mr. 
Norris  first  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
endeavored  to  nave  paper  and  pulp  put  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris  has  Kindly  furnished  to  us  a  memo- 
randum of  all  of  his  speeches  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Lyman.  A  memorandum  of  the  hearings;  there  are  certain 
points  in  all  of  them  that  I  thought  might  be  very  significant  and 
mteresting  to  bring  out,  and  we  would  like  to  have  them  on  the 
record,  but  as  you  have  indicated  that  you  want  to  bring  the  hearings 
to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible,  I  will  wait  and  defer  the  presentation  of 
this  material  until- after  we  have  got  through  with  the  more  important 
phases  of  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  statement  of  Mr.  Norris,  entitled 
"  News-print  paper,"  containing  his  previous  speeches? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  I  do  not  think  Ihave  that,  but  I  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  hearings  in  1896,-  and  at  the  hearings  before  the  joint 
hi^  commission  and  of  the  Industrial  Commission  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hearing,  at  all  of  which  he  took  part. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  they  are  not  all  in  here ;  we  have  them  all 
here,  the  committee  have  them  all. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes.  The  first  point  that  we  want  to  establish  after 
we  get  our  experts — ^that  is,  after  we  have  made  good  that  statement 
of  assets  whi<i  we  have  to  defer  until  Monday — aside  from  that,  we 
wish  to  show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  wood  to 
our  companv,  and  this  increase  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  in- 
crease that  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  wood  in  general,  of  spruce 
and  other  kinds  of  wood.    Monday  we  will  have  people  here  who  will 
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be  able  to  tell  you  about  the  market  in  general,  the  lumber  market 
and  thepulp-wood  market,  but  now  I  wilt 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  call  on  anyone  else,  can  you  coniputc 
for  us  tiiere  the  value  of  your  stocks  and  bonds  on  the.  basis  or  the 
market  price  which  you  gave  to  us? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Welf,  roughly ;  will  that  do  ?    Precisely,  or 

The  Chairman.  Fairly  accurately;  of  course,  as  far  as  the  bonds 
are  concerned,  that  would  be  about  100  per  cent;  that  is  all  you  have 
to  pay. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes.  The  preferred  stock  and  common  stock  come  to 
$14,686,000. 

The  Chairman.  Preferred  and  common  ? 

Mr.. Lyman.  Preferred  and  common.  I  took  the  common  stock 
into  account  at  11 ;  I  see  it  is  put  in  here  at  101. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  a  total  of  $32,246,000.  You 
estimate  your  power  at  $9,729,000,  your  woodlands  at  $13,493,000, 
your  quick  assets  at  $5,165,000,  your  securities  in  hand  at  $3,783,000, 
which  would  make,  I  believe,  $32,170,000  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  estimate  that  you  have  property  on 
hand,  entirely  separate  from  the  actual  plants  of  your  company, 
practically  equivalent  to  the  present  value  of  your  stock  and  the 
amount  of  your  bonds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  mill  plants  are  in  excess  of  the  value  at  which  the 
securities  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  wish  you  could  convince  the  public 
that  these  figures  represented  the  normal  condition  of  value? 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  watch  the  market  to-morrow.  A  statement  of 
this  sort  has  never  been  made 

The  Chairman.  They  may  be  able  to  put  it  up  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lyman.  A  statement  of  this  sort  has  never  been  made  public 
before  with  re^rd  to  our  company. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  your  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lyman,   x  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  sell  all  of  your  wood- 
lands at  $10  an  acre,  if  you  put  them  on  the  market,  inside  of  the 
next  five  years? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  told  by  people  whom  I  believe  to  be  wood 
experts,  and  whose  word  I  lielieve,  that  if  they  owned  those  wood- 
lands, personally,  unless  they  had  to  realize,  they  would  not  sell 
them  for  the  price  at  which  we  have  taken  them  into  account  here. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  people  who  had  other  woodlands  to 
sell? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  they  were  not  people  who  were  particularly 
interested,  I  think,  in  making  a  market,  or  whose  word  had  to  be  dis- 
counted for  any  particular  consideration  of  that  sort. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  it  is  true  that  people  become  very  optimistic 
at  times. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  call  your  witness. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  will  introduce  Mr.  Griffing. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  C.  H.  OBHTINO,  HANAGEB  OF  THE  WOOD- 
LANDS DEPABTHEHT,  DriEBNATIONAL  PAPEB  COMPANY. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  general  management  of  all  of 
the  woodlands  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  office? 

Mr.  Griffing.  80  Broad  street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Arc  you  in  charge  of  the  office,  or  do  you  keep 
charge  of  the  woodlands  by  visitations  to  the  woodlands? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Both,  by  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  statement  on  the 
subject  that  you  wish  to  make,  Mr.  Griffins. 

Mr.  (jrepfing.  Referring  to  page  6  in  Mr.  Norris's  statement,  he 
says: 

It  has  abandoned  the  legitimate  field  of  manufacturing  to  engage  in  a  gigantic 
speculation  in  woodlands. 

We  deny  the  above  allegatFon,  and  in  this  connection  would  state 
that  we  have  gone  no  further  in  the  purchase  of  timber  lands  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  mill  properties  and  guard 
agamst  failure  of  supply  from  other  sources.  We  have  various 
wood-preparing  mills  that  are  at  a  distance  from  our  various  pulp 
and  paper  milis,  and  any  purchase  of  timber  lands  that  have  been 
made  have  been  with  the  view  to  supply  these  mills  and  to  warrant 
the  outlay  necessary  in  erection  of  same. 

If  it  were  merelv  a  matter  of  speculation,  we  would  be  disposed  to 
realize  from  these  lands  by  sale  or  same,  or  to  manufacture  the  timber 
we  now  have  standing  into  lumber,  which  would  be  much  more  profit- 
able than  the  same  amount  of  timber  converted  into  pulp  wood. 

On  page  26  : 

They  are  creating  a  scarcity  in  the  wood  markets  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
not  cut  from  their  own  lands. 

In  reply  to  this,  would  say  that  it  is  entirely  incorrect,  in  that  we 
have  cut  since  1898  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  wood  used  from  our 
own  lands. 

We  have  cut  from  our  lands  all  we  feel  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  cut, 
having  in  mind  the  necessity  of  leaving  sufficient  young  timber  for 
future  growth.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  spruce  timber  grows 
slowly;  hence  it  is  necessary  when  once  the  ground  has  been  cut  over, 
to  wait  a  long  time — ^possiblv  thirty  years — for  the  trees  left  to  at- 
tain sufficient  size  for  desirable  cutting.  The  character  of  some  lands 
is  such  that  when  once  they  are  cut  for  spruce  there  is  very  little 
spruce  left  to  grow.  These  same  lands  may  carry  an  abundant 
growth  of  hardwood.  While  other  lands  are  of  such  character  they 
will  continue  to  j^row  spruce  possibly  indefinitely,  if  prudently  cut 

All  these  conditions  compel  us  to  own  and  carry  a  large  quantity  of 
lands  from  which  we  secure  a  portion  of  our  wood  supply ;  otherwise 
we  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  selling  pulp  wood  and 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  more  for  wood  than  we  have  oeen  or  are  now 
paying. 

401»7— No.  18—08 5 
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Thejpresent  wood  cost  is  about  $7,000,000  j)er  year,  while  the  total 
cost  01  woodlands  purchased  since  organization  of  this  company  is 
only  $3,564,696.93,  including  holdings  of  subsidiary  companies. 

On  page  26 : 

The  paper  company  have  rights  to  land  sufficient  to  reproduce  indefinitely 
timber  enough  for  three  times  the  present  output  of  the  International  Paper 
Ck>mpany. 

Bepljdng  to  this  would  state  that  we  have  used  in  the  ten  jears 
ending  January  1,  1908,  6,247,866  cords  of  pulp  wood.  We  estimate 
that  Qie  lands  owned  by  the  International  Paper  Company  at  its 
organization  consisted  oi  about  450,000  acres,  which  would  yield  6 
•cords  per  acre  or  2,700,000  cords.  The  average  number  of  cords  used 
per  year  for  the  ten  years  is  624,786  cords,  which  would  have  ex- 
hausted the  above  supply  mentioned  in  less  than  five  years.  There 
is  limited  capacity  to  streams  for  the  purpose  of  driving  logs,  beyond 
which  it  could  not  be  successfully  done.  Again  the  capacity  to  hold 
logs  at  many  places  is  limited,  so  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  wcNrk 
be  scattered  over  a  large  area  of  country  in  order  to  l>e  able  to  deliver 
wood  to  the  mills  as  required  annually.  We  are  operating  at  manj 
of  our  lumber  sections  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  streams  on  which  it 
is  necessary  to  drive  the  logs  or  the  opportunity  to  handle  same  when 
•delivered  at  mills;  and  all  our  wood-preparing  plants  are  run  to  the 
full  capacity  with  view  of  furnishing  all  the  wood  possible.  The 
sbalance  reauired  we  are  oblij?ed  to  purchase  in  the  open  market 

li  woula  be  an  impossibility  for  this  company  to  cut  from  their 
iDwn  lands  at  this  time  the  total  supply  of  wood  required ;  in  order  to 
do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  much  larger  holdings  of  timber 
lands  and  operate  the  same'^at  vastly  greater  number  of  points  than 
at  thejpresent  time. 

In  illustration  of  our  efforts  to  supply  from  our  own  lands  all  the 
wood  possible,  would  say  we  are  erecting  this  season  two  wood-pre- 
paring mills,  and  within  the  past  two  years  have  purchased  or  erected 
three  others.  With  these  in  operation  we  anticipate  a  considerably 
increased  supply  from  our  own  lands. 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Herman  Bidder  to  Hon.  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte  (p.  216)  February  10,  1908^  that  the  stumpase  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  rated  on  its  books  at  about  ^1.70  per 
acre,  which  I  presume  means  per  thousand,  would  say  that  we  pur- 
chased stumpage  last  year  for  which  we  paid  $5  per  thousand,  with 
every  indication  that  the  owners  will  insist  that  we  pay  them  $5.50 
per  thousand  this  year  if  we  cut  any  timber  from  their  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  think  that  means  stumpage  at  $1.70 
per  thousand  instead  of  $1.70  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Gripfing.  Because  you  would  hardly  ever  hear  it  spoken  of  at 
so  much  per  acre  unless  you  bought  it  lumped. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  it  in  your  statement  here  at  so  much  per 
acre — ^the  statement  that  you  present  to  us — at  so  much  per  acre. 

Mr.  GRirriNG.  That  is  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  what  Mr.  Kidder  had  reference  to  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Bonaparte? 

Mr.  GRirriNG.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  land  would  cost  more 
than  $1.70  an  acre,  and  that  is  why  I  assumed  that  he  had  made  that 
mistake. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  that  he  assumes  that  the  land  did  not  cost 
you  $1.70  per  acre. 
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Mr.  Ghiiting.  Then  I  assume  that  he  is  in  error. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Mr.  Bidder  states  that  we  are  invoicing  wood  in  the 
raw  from  Canada  at  $5  per  cord.  Our  price  for  1907  on  Canadian 
rough  wood  was  supposed  to  be  $5.65,  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  point  of  ship- 
ment; but  the  situation  became  so  acute  during  the  summer  of  1907 
that  we  were  obliged  to  pay  $8  per  cord  for  rough  wood  f .  o.  b.  point 
of  shipment  We  did  pay  $10  per  cord  f .  o.  b.  point  of  shipment  for 
some  Canadian  rossed  wood.  We  also  paid  $9  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  point 
of  shipment  for  Canadian  peeled  wood. 

I  have^  a  letter  here,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  care  to  have 
me  read  it  or  not,  from  Burleigh  &  Weeks,  pulp-wood  dealers,  White- 
hall, N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  about?    Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Gbiffino.  They  have  been  pulp- wood  dealers  for  years;  they 
buv  and  sell ;  they  are  not  manufacturers. 

iThe  Chairman.  What  is  tiie  letter  about? 

Mr.  Griffino.  In  relation  to  the  price  of  pulp  wood,  running  back 
for  a  term  of  years.  , 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  vouch  for  the  statements  in  the  letter,  or 
do  you  vouch  for  this  company  being  a  reputable  concern 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Who  ought  to  know  the  price? 

Mr.  Griffino.  i  es. 

The  Chasman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Btan.  Liarge  dealers,  too,  are  they? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Bead  it 
to  us. 

Mr.  Griffino.  I  want  to  qualify  it  by  saying  that  they  have  my 
initials  on  it  "  C.  W.  Griffing,"  when  my  name  is  C.  H.  Griffing. 

The  Chairman.  WeH^  change  it. 

Mr.  Griffino.  (Beading:) 

BuBLEioH  &  Weeks, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y..  April  27, 1903, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Griffino, 

Manager  of  Woodlands,  International  Paper  Company,  N,  Y. 

Deab  Sib  :  It  bas  occurred  to  us  that  in  this  discussion  regarding  the  price  of 
[»ulp  wood  some  actual  prices  taken  fronl  our  set  of  books  now  on  file  in  our 
office  and  which  can  be  verified  at  any  time  would  be  of  Interest  to  you.  The ' 
first  record  that  we  can  verify  beyond  a  doubt  is  In  1806,  we  bought  4-foot 
peeled  wood  delivered  on  the  cars  at  Grand  Trunk  points  in  Canada  for  $3.25  a 
cord.  In  1900  this  price  had  risen  to  $3.75  a  cord  delivered  on  cars  at  the  same 
points.  In  1901  the  price  of  4-foot  peeled  wood  on  the  cars  on  Grand  Trunk 
points  was  $4  per  cord. 

In  1902  our  contracts  for  4-foot  peeled  were  for  $4.75  on  the  cars  at  Grand 
Trunk  points  and  delivered  the  same  at  Watertown  points  at  $7.75.  Our 
1903  contracts  averaged  in  all  almost  10,000  cords  from  the  same  points, 
4-foot  peeled  wood,  $5.30,  sold  at  Watertown  points  for  $8.30.  Our  1904  con- 
tracts for  4-foot  peeled  wood  with  the  same  parties  started  at  $5.35,  but  owing 
to  the  rise  of  wages  and  everything  else,  successive  contracts  were  made  in 
Prbruary  at  $5.75,  March  at  $5.80,  AprU  at  $6.  There  was  an  advance  in 
freight  by  all  the  railroads  in  Canada  about  this  time,  so  that  the  delivery 
price  hi  the  Watertown  district  were  placed  on  a  $9.50  basia  In  1905  our 
contracts  for  4-foot  peeled  wood  at  Grand  Trunk  pohits  were  from  $6  to  $6.25 
and  the  Watertown  price  $9.75;  1906  the  prices  were  about  the  same,  except 
for  another  rise  In  railroad  freight,  which  advanced  the  price  of  wood  a 
trifle  at  the  place  of  delivery ;  1907  the  price  started  for  4-foot  peeled  on  Grand 
Trunk  points  at  $6.25  and  had  advanced  by  hot  weather  to  $7  and  continued 
advancing  in  the  fall  to  $7JK).    We  entered  into  contracts  in  the  fall  of  1907 
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for  the  year  of  1908,  at  $8.25,  $8.50,  and  as  high  as  $9.  This  wood  came  In 
during  1908  for  4-foot  peeled  wood  at  Grand  Trunk  points.  In  December,  1907, 
and  January,  1908,  we  paid  $9  a  cord  for  Immediate  shipments.  By  the  middle 
of  January,  1908,  this  price  had  advanced  to  $10  for  immediate  shipments,  at 
which  we  shipped  thousands  and  thousands  of  cords  and  so  continued  nntU 
the  mills  began  to  shut  down.  We  also  bought  thousands  of  cords  at  $10  at 
Montmagny  points  on  the  I.  C.  R.  A  difference  in  the  rate  of  freight  wonld 
make  this  wood  worth  $10.75  on  the  cars  on  Grand  Trunk  points  for  4-foot 
peeled  wood,  and  we  think  this  is  the  highest  price.  This  was  for  imffledlate 
shipment  in  February  and  March,  1908. 

The  average  price  at  which  wood  is  selling  this  day  on  Grand  Trunk  points 
Is  from  $9.50  to  $10  on  the  cars,  4-foot  peeled.  The  price  of  rough  wood  or  nn- 
peeled  wood  averages  about  fl  a  cord  below  this  figure.  Owing,  however, 
to  its  extra  heavy  weight  its  price  at  destination  is  only  about  60  cents  less  than 
4-foot  peeled.  The  price  of  2-foot  machine-peeled  wood,  which  we  started  in  1902 
at  $1  a  cord  above  4-foot  peeled  wood,  has  advanced,  owing  to  the  increased  de- 
mand, to  an  average  of  about  $2  a  cord  above  4-foot  peeled,  and  we  have  con- 
tracts not  completed  at  the  present  time  for  rossed  wood  delivered  in  the 
Watertown  district  at  $15.90  a  cord  on  the  cars  and  contracts  for  4-foot  peeled 
not  yet  completed  delivered  in  the  Watertown  district  for  $13.80.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  our  books  and  can  be  verified  at  any  time.  We  have 
quoted  from  Grand  Trunk  points  because  all  wood  from  Grand  Trunk  points 
takes  the  same  rate  of  freight,  and  for  this  same  reason  we  have  made  our 
sale  quotations  at  Watertown  points  because  all  Watertown  points  take  tlie 
same  rate.  The  question  of  freight  enters  into  the  wood  question  very 
materially,  but  we  have  eliminated  all  question  of  freights  in  this  stat^neut  of 
prices  by  making  all  loadings  from  Grand  Trunk  points  and  all  deliveries  at 
Watertown  points.  The  cause  for  this  advance  in  the  price  of  pulp  wood  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  is  the  Increased  demand  for  it  and  also  from  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  in  procuring  it.  In  1900  the  shanty  men  received  $13  a  month 
and  their  board.  They  now  get  $45  a  month  and  their  board,  and  in  some 
cases  even  more,  and  during  this  same  period  the  price  of  spruce  lumber  has 
more  than  doubled  in  cost  also.  We  can  procure  confirmation  of  both  of  these 
statements  if  necessary  firom  Canadian  parties  with  whom  we  have  dealt  con- 
tinuously from  1900  up  to  the  present  time.  If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance in  this  matter,  please  command  us. 

Tours,  truly,  Bxtbt^gh  ft  Wbxks. 

W.  N.  Weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  people  located  ? 

Mr.  Gkifpino.  Whitehall. 

The  Chaihman.  New  York? 

Mr.  GRmNG.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  know  so  much  about  the  value  and 
cost  of  pulp  wood  on  Grand  Trunk  points  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Because  they  deal  all  through  that  country,  sell 
pulp  wood  to  peojde  in  the  States,  sell  some  to  the  Intemationml 
Paper  Company.  Then  I  have  another  short  letter  from  them. 
This  is  April  28.     [Reading :] 

Burleigh  &  Weeks, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y..  AprU  28,  1908. 
Mr.  D.  W.  Gbiffino, 

Manager  of  Woodlands,  International  Paper  Company,  New  York. 

DsAB  Sib:  Regarding  the  price  of  pulp  wood,  concerning  which  we  wrote 
you  a  three-page  letter  on  yesterday,  April  27,  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
to-day  that  there  was  a  sale  of  4-foot  peeled  wood  this  last  season  on  the 
Quebec  Central  at  $11  a  cord ;  4,000  cords  were  sold  for  $44,000,  and  you  know 
that  wood  off  the  Quebec  Central  takes  a  rate  of  one  and  one-half  cents  (li  c) 
more  ttian  on  Qrand  Trunk  points,  so  that  would  make  the  banner  sale  equal 
to  about  $11.75  a  cord  on  the  cars  on  Qrand  Trunk  points. 

This  is  the  highest  rate  we  know  of  being  paid  for  4-foot  peeled  wood.    I 
can  not  testify  to  this  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  know  it  to  be  a  ftict 
Yours,  truly, 

BUBLBIGH   &  WEBK8» 

W.  N.  Weeks. 
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1896.    4'  peeled,  delivered  on  car  at  Grand  Trunk  points  In  Canada,  at  $3.25 

per  cord. 
1800.    4'  peeled,  delivered  on  car  at  Grand  Trunk  points  in  Canada,  at  $3.75 

per  cord. 

1901.  4'  peeled,  delivered  on  car  at  Grand  Trunk  points  in  Canada,  at  $4 

per  cord. 

1902.  4'  peeled,  delivered  on  car  at  Grand  Trunk  points  In  Canada,  at  $4.75 

per  cord. 

And  delivered  the  same  at  Watertown  points,  at  $7.75  per  cord. 

1903.  4'  peeled,  delivered  on  car  at  Grand  Trunk  points,  at  $5.30  per  cord. 

Sold  at  Watertown  points  for  $8.30  per  cord. 
19M.    4'  peeled,  delivered,  at  $5.35  per  cord. 

Successive  contracts  were  made  in  February,  at  $5.75. 

March,  at  $5.80. 
April,  at  $6. 
Delivery  in  Watertown  district,  at  $9.50  per  cord. 

1905.  4'  peeled  wood  at  Grand  Trunk  points,  from  $6  to  $6.25  per  cord. 

Watertown,  at  $9.75  per  cord. 

1906.  Prices  about  the  same. 

1907.  4'  peeled  wood  at  Grand  Trunk  points,  at  $6.25  per  cord. 

Advanced  to  $7,  and  in  the  fall  to  $7.50  per  cord. 
Sold  at  from  $8.25  to  $9  in  the  fall  of  1907. 

1908.  Middle  of  January  on  cars  at  Grand  Trunk  points  for  4'  peeled,  $10.75. 
Average  price  4'  peeled  on  cars  at  Grand  Trunk  points  this  day,  from  $9.50 

to  $10. 

Delivered  at  Watertown,  at  $13. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  higher  there  than  it  is  here,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Griffing.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Eleven  dollars  and  something. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  the  date  of  that  $11 ;  that  is  not 
given,  is  it? 

Mr.  G:iimNG.  The  dates,  I  ^ess,  for  everything  are  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  date  of  that  $11  sale  is  not  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  says  "  there  was  a  sale  of  4-inch  peeled  wood  this 
last  season  on  the  Quebec  Central."    It  does  not  give  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  account  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  there  it  made  it 
more  than  $11. 

The  Chairman.  Fourteen  dollars  delivered  at  Watertown. 

Mr,  Griffing.  The  Quebec  Central  rate  is  1^  cents  over  the  Grand 
Trunk. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr,  Sherman  stated  yesterday  that  in  the  arbitrary  price 
fixed  in  the  subsidiary  paper  companies  they  had  fixed  it  for  $12, 
which  included  a  ^ont  of  about  $2.50  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  the  St.  Begis  Paper  Company,  which 
included  a  profit  of  about  $2.50  a  cord  at  $12. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  any  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  a  large  quantity  of  it  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Sherman  quoted 
that  on  rossed  wood,  or  was  that  the  average  price  on  both  rough, 
peeled,  and  rossed? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  The  rossed  wood,  Mr.  Sherman  stated,  was  higher 
than  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  that  letter  refer  to  rossed  wood  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  refers  to  peeled  wood. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Quotations  on  rossed  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  the  $11  is  evidently  on  peeled  wood. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Yes,  the  last  quotation  is  peeled  wood. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  have  a  little  correspondence  that  passed  between 
Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Jennings,  the  attorney  for  the  International 
Paper  Ciompany. 

Mr.  Kyan.  This  is  all  this  year? 


ye 

[K 


Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir.     [Beading:] 

The  New  Yobk  Times, 

February  18,  1908. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Jennings, 

Stetson,  Jennings  d  Russell,  15  Broad  Street,  City, 
Dear  Mb.  Jennings  :  Confirming  my  verbal  statement  of  yesterday  respecting 
the  values  put  upon  pulp  wood  sent  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  I  now 
send  to  you  the  details  upon  which  that  statement  was  based.    The  figures 
come  from  Ottawa  and  are  as  follows : 

Exports  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

In  1905,  503,642  cords,  valued  at $2,  eOO,  804 

In  1906,  614,286  cords,  valued  at 2, 649, 106 

In  1907,  628,844  cords,  valued  at 2,748,900 

Tours,  truly, 

The  New  Yobk  Times, 
Per  John  Nobbis,  Business  Manager, 


Febbuabt  19,  1908. 
Tom  T.  Walleb,  Esq., 

SO  Broad  Street,  City. 
Deab  Mb.  Walleb:  I  send  you  letter  Just  received  from  Mr.  Norris.  He 
states  that  these  wood  calculations  were  received  from  Ottawa  and  probably 
represent  the  value  of  the  wood  in  Canada,  without  including  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation or  anything  else.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  put  me  in  possession 
of  such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  me  to  reply  to  it  promptly, 
if  it  is  worth  while  to  reply  to  it  at  all.  Mr.  Ochs  called  me  up  on  the  tele- 
phone yesterday  afternoon  and  had  quite  a  long  talk  with  me  about  the  general 
situation,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  repeat  to  you  some  time  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  B.  Jennings. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Jennings? 

Mr.  GaimNG.  The  attorney  for  the  International  Paper  Company. 
[Reading :] 

The  New  Yobk  Times, 

February  26,  1908. 
Dear  Mr.  Jennings  : 
Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  2l8t  Inst. : 

Your  statement  that  Mr.  Waller  will  pay  $10  per  cord,  delivered  on  cars  at 
Hudson  River  mill,  for  any  portion  of  50,000  cords  of  rough  pulp  wood  to  be 
shipped  from  Canada  within  the  calendar  year  1908,  subject  to  your  usual 
custom  as  to  measurements,  etc.,  interests  me.  Will  you  kindly  have  that  put  in 
binding  form? 

May  I  also  assume  that  you  would  not  object  if  any  part  thereof  came  from 
the  United  States? 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Nobbis. 
F.  B.  Jennings,  Esq. 

Mabch  12,  1908. 
John  Nobbis,  Esq., 

New  York  Times,  Forty-second  street  and  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Deab  Sib  : — I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  26th  February  and  in  reply  I  am 
authorized  by  the  International  Paper  Company  to  say  that  if  you  will,  within  the 
next  thirty  days,  obtain  an  agreement  with  any  responsible  party,  representing 
the  New  York  Times,  to  sell  and  deliver  a  specified  quantity  of  rough  palp 
wood,  not  exceeding  50,000  cords,  upon  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
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Stated  In  the  draft  of  agreement  inclosed  berewitb,  the  International  Paper 
('onipflny  will  be  glad  to  purchase  the  same  and  to  execnte  such  agreement 
accordingly.  The  agreement  which  I  inclose  in  duplicate  is  in  substantially 
the  same  form  used  by  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the  purchase  of  its 
wood. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  company  shall  know  within  the  immediate 
future  what  wood,  if  any,  it  can  depend  upon  receiving  through  your  agency,  as 
it  is  obliged  to  make  Its  arrangements  in  advance  for  the  year,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  practicable  for  the  company  to  leave  this  offer  open  for  more  than  the 
next  thirty  days. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  B.  Jennings. 

The  New  York  Times,  Times  Squabb, 

March  17,  1908. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Jennings, 

MUls  BuUdinff,  15  Broad  Street,  City. 
Deab  Sib  :  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  Instant : 
The  New  York  Times  Company  is  not  in  the  wood  business  and  could  not 
designate  anyone  to  represent  it.    I  assumed  the  offer  had  been  made  to  me 
personally.    The  restriction  with  respect  to  .thirty*  days  was  not  in  the  original 
offer.    It  impairs  the  attractiveness  of  your  offer. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Nobbis. 

Mabch  19,  1908. 
John  Nobbis,  Esq., 

The  New  York  Times,  Times  Square,  City. 
Deab  Sib  :  I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  17th  Instant.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  the  New  York  Times  was  in  the  wood  business,  much  less  did  I  suppose 
that  yon  were  in  the  wood  business,  as  I  thought  that  you  were  the  business 
manager  of  the  Times  and  not  engaged  In  outside  enterprises.  We  did  not, 
however.  Intend  to  limit  the  offer  to  the  New  York  Times,  and  it  is  open  to  yon 
or  to  anyone  whom  you  or  the  New  York  Times  are  prepared  to  vouch  for.  It 
must  of  course,  be  obvious  to  you  that  such  an  offer  could  not  be  left  open 
Indefinitely,  as  we  must  know  what  we  can  depend  upon  in  respect  to  our  wood 
supply. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  B.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Norris  has  not  been  disposed  to  execute  a  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  he  replied  to  that  last  letter  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  negotiations  are  stifi  pending,  are  thev  ? 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  willing  to  buy  wood  at  the  price 
originally  named  by  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  Griffing.  iMlivered  at  Corinth  ? 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  as  stated  there. 

Mr.  Griffing.  In  that  letter?  Yes.  I  would  not  want  to  buy  it 
delivered  at  the  Corinth  yards  just  now,  but  at  the  time  we  talked 
about  that  I  did  not  see  anything  to  bar  buying  for  future  delivery. 
The  Corinth  yards  are  pretty  well  filled  up  now,  and  the  supjerin- 
tendent  has  asked  me  to  hold  up  shipments  from  Canada,  which  I 
have  arranged  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  proceed. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  have  a  letter  from  Frank  P.  Thomas^  who  is  the 
general  manager  of  the  American  Realty  Company.     [Reading:] 

American  Realty  Company,  Division  Office, 

Rumford  Falls,  Me,,  May  1,  1908. 
Ihtesnational  Paper  Company, 

Department  of  Woodlands,  C.  H.  Griffing,  Manager,. 

30  Broad  Street,  Xew  York. 
Gentlemen  :   In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  the  30th,  will  say  we  were  paying 
In  the  year  of  1898  for  men  to  labor  in  the  woods  from  $18  to  $26  per  month. 
This  has  been  gradually  increasing  from  year  to  year  since  then  till  now  we  are 
paying  $90  to  ^40  per  month  and  in  some  few  cases  as  high  as  $45. 
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I  can  not  give  you  anything  more  definite  in  relation  to  this  matter  unless  I 
go  all  over  my  booli^s  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  since  the  American  Realty  Com- 
pany was  formed  the  books  for  our  West  Milan  operation,  the  only  place  where 
we  carry  on  woods  work  ourselves,  are  taken  to  Bangor,  and  the  figures  would 
have  to  come  from  that  place.  With  a  little  work  we  could  give  you  an  aver- 
age of  wages  paid  since  1901,  at  which  time  the  American  Realty  Ck>mpany 
was  formed,  but  should  have  to  go  all  over  our  books  to  do  it. 

The  increased  cost  of  supplies  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  at  least  25  per 
cent.  This  includes  everything  in  the  shape  of  supplies  for  the  board  of  both 
the  men  and  the  horses  which  enters  into  a  lumbering  operation. 

Should  you  require  anything  more  definite  than  this,  please  let  me  know, 
and  I  can  get  it  with  a  little  time. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Frank  P.  Thomas, 

General  MOinager, 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  American  Realty  Company  one  of  your 
subsidiary  companies  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  is  it  an  outside  company? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir ;  the  International  Paper  Company  own  the 
stock.  I  wrote  to  our  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  River  divi- 
sion, and  he  simply  sent  me  a  statement.     [Reading :] 

CONNECTICUT  RIVKB  DIVISION — INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  OPERATING  FROM  1898  TO  1907. 

Labor 27  to  35 

Provisions 83  to  35 

Hay™ 75 

The  Chairman.  This  represents  the  increased  cost  in  1907  over  the 
cost  in  1898? 
Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 
The  Chairman.  In  what? 
Mr.  Griffing.  Labor  in  the  woods. 
The  Chairman.  In  the  mill  ? 
Mr.  Griffing.  No;  cutting  pulp  wood. 
The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Per  cent. 

Oats 89 

Horses 100 

Other  equipment 40 

Price  paid  contractors 75 

*  White  Jot.,  Vebmont. 

That  means  where  the  work  is  contracted* 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  cutting  timber  on  your  own  land? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes ;  where  we  might  buy  stumpage.  A  letter  from 
R.  F.  Grant,  who  is  the  manager  for  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Com- 
pany, Three  Rivers,  Quebec.     [Reading:] 

St.  Maubice  Lumber  Company, 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  May  2,  1908, 
C.  H.  Griffing.  P^sq., 

SO  Broad  Street,  New  York  City,  N,  Y, 
Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  you  we  send  you  statement  showing  the  average 
of  wages  paid  to  men  during  the  years  1898.  1902,  and  1907;  also  statement 
showing  the  cost  *of  provisions  and  supplies  at  terminus  of  railway.  Of 
course,  cost  of  cartage  on  same  to  the  lumbering  camps  has  been  more  every 
year  on  account  of  labor,  horses,  and  feed  being  very  much  higher  from  year 
to  year. 
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The  Increase  of  cost  of  making  the  logs  and  driving  same  Is  not  caused  only  by 
the  increase  of  wapes  paid  to  the  men,  but  we  do  not  get  the  same  amount  of 
work  from  the  men  now  employed  as  we  did  when  the  wages  were  lower. 
Trusting  that  this  will  suit,  we  remain, 

Yours,  truly,  St.   Maurice  Lumber  Co., 

Per  R.  F.  Grant,  Manager. 

He  places  the  wages  for  log-raaking,  which  is  the  phrase  they  use 
in  Canada,  1898,  at  $13.58;  1902,  $19.62;  1907,  $22.96. 
Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  that — ^per  man,  or  per  month,  or  what  ? 
Mr.  Griffing.  Per  man. 
Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  that  for,  board  ? 
Mr.  Griffino.  Free  of  board  and  lodging.     [Reading:] 

Log  driving,  1898,  $25.12;  1902,  $31 ;  1907,  $36.81. 
(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 

Statement  shoicing  average  wages  paid  to  men  m-aking  logs  tn  company's  canvps 
and  men  engaged  in  driving  logs  to  point  of  distribution  during  years  of  1898, 
/9(MS,  and  J9(yr. 


Lot  making.. 
Loff  drlTinsr.- 


Average  wages  paid  per 
month. 


1898. 


$13.58 
25.12 


1902. 


$19.fl2 
81.00 


1907. 


922.96 
S6.81 


The  above  wages  are  free  of  board  and  lodging. 

St.  Maurice  T.riiBER  Co., 
PerR.  F.  Gra>'t,  Manager. 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  May  2,  1908. 

"Supplies  in  1898,  same  .source,  pork,  $16  per  barrel;  190:2,  $22 
per  barrel." 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  did  you  buy  those  supplies,  in  Canada  or  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Gritfing.  I  think  they  were  bought, in  Canada  wholly. 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to :) 

Statement  shoicing  cost  of  provisions  during  the  years  189S,  1902,  1907. 


1898. 

$16.00 
4.55 
8.00 

.32 
1.00 

.75 

itof  suppllea. 
1902.     1     1907. 

Pork—    , — perbarreL- 

Plonr- do-    _| 

Haj .      . .    -    -    per  ton__' 

922.00 
4.06 
9.65 
..46 
1.66 
1.25 

122.00 
4.20 
16.00 

Oati - per  bushel— 

.461 

1.60 
1.15 

St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co., 
Per  R.  F.  Grant,  Manager, 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  May  2, 1908, 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  camps  still  near  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  No,  sir;  that  last  one  relates  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman,  t  could  understand  the  quotation  on  beans. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gripping.  I  had  the  peas  in  there;  that  is  more  staple  than 
beans  up  there.    Here  is  a  letter  from  S.  P.  Morgan 

Mr.  Sims.  Were  those  Canadian  prices? 
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Mr.  Griffino.  Those  last  were  Canadian  prices. 

T|ie  Chairman.  That  means  prices  at  the  camp,  I  suppose,  or  at 
the  store? 

Mr.  Griffino.  No  ;  it  is  where  they  are  purchased. 
.  The  Chairman.  That  is  near  the  camp. 

Mr.  Griffino.  The  letter  explains  it;  it  says  the  carting  is  added 
to  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  those  prices  also  higher  than  in  the  United  States 
on  this  side  of  the  bounaary  ? 

The  Chairman.  Hay  ought  to  be  higher  in  the  United  States  and 
beans  higher  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Hay  is  higher.  The  highest  price  there  is  $16 
for  1907.  Hay  in  the  woods  in  this  country  for  this  year,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  m  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  $25  or  $30 
a  ton.     It  cost  $20  at  the  point  of  shipment. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  only  asked  in  a  general  way,  for  I  did  not  know  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Here  is  a  letter  from  S.  P.  Morgan,  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.  He  is  the  agent  for  the  Champlain  Realty  Company.  The 
Champlain  Realty  Company  is  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  In- 
ternational.    It  operates  on  the  Saranac  River.    He  says: 

Champlain  Realtt  CompantI 
Plattshurg,  N.  T.,  May  4,  190S, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Griffino,  Vice-President, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  April  30  was  received  Saturday  evening,  8  o'clock 
mail,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  costs  of  feed  and  supplies  to 
answer  your  letter  yesterday,  as  all  bills  and  pay  rolls  have  been  sent  to  tbe 
New  York  ofiice  as  vouchers.  I  had  to  go  through  the  Dock  and  Goal  Com- 
pany's books,  also  the  Boomhower  Grocery  Company,  to.  get  the  costs  of  sapplies. 
I  give  you  the  cost  of  labor  as  nearly  as  possible  from  recollections.  The 
cost  of  feed  and  supplies  is  correct  according  to  the  books  of  the  two  com- 
panies mentioned. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  have  mailed  this  to  you  so  you  would  have  re- 
ceived it  to-day,  but  trust  it  will  be  forwarded  to  you  and  it  will  reach  yon 
before  you  may  need  them. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  P.  Moboah. 

Statement  of  costs  for  labor  and  supplies  used  in  operating  lumber  jobs  on  the 

Boquet  and  Saranac  rivers  from  1899  to  1908, 
1899  and  1900: 

Rate  paid  for  labor,  $20  to  $30  per  month. 

Team  labor,  $1.50  a  day  and  board,  man  and  team. 

Pork  cost,  $17.50  a  barrel. 

Flour  cost,  $5  a  barrel. 

Hay  cost,  $11  per  ton. 

Feed  cost,  $22.50  per  ton. 

1901  and  1902 : 

Rate  paid  for  labor,  $26  to  $36  per  month. 

Team  labor  cost,  $2.50  per  day  and  board,  man  and  team. 

Hay  cost,  $17  per  ton. 

Feed  cost,  $25  per  ton. 

Flour  cost,  $4.50  a  barrel. 

Pork  cost,  $18  a  barrel. 

1902  and  1903 : 

Rate  paid  for  labor,  $35  to  $40  per  month. 

Team  labor  cost,  $3  per  day  and  board,  man  and  team. 

Pork  cost,  $22  a  barrel. 

Flour  cost,  $4.50  a  barrel. 

Hay  cost,  $15  per  ton. 

Feed  cost,  $31.50  per  ton. 
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1908  and  1904: 

Rate  paid  for  labor,  |d6  to  945  per  montb. 

Team  labor,  |3  per  day  and  board,  man  and  team. 

Pork  cost,  plJSO  a  barrel. 

Flour  cost,  $4.75  a  barrel. 

Hay  ooBt,  $15  per  ton. 

Feed  cost,  $33  per  ton. 
1904  and  1906: 

Rate  paid  for  labor,  $35  to  $45  per  month. 

Team  labor,  $3  per  day  and  board,  man  and  team. 

Pork  cost,  $15  a  barrel. 

Flour  cost  $6.75  a  barrel. 

Hay  cost,  $16  per  ton. 

Oats  cost,  56  cents  per  bushel. 
1906  and  1906: 

Rate  paid  for  labor,  $35  to  $45  per  month. 

Team  labor,  $3  a  day  and  board  man  and  team. 

Pork  cost  $17.50  a  barrel. 

Flour  cost  $6r.50  a  barrel. 

Hay  cost  ^6  per  ton. 

Feed  cost  $33.40  to  $34  per  ton. 
1906  and  1907: 

Rate  paid  for  labor,  $35  to  $45  per  month. 

Team  lal>or,  $3  per  day  and  board  man  and  team. 

Pork  cost  $18.50  a  barrel. 

Flour  cost  $6  a  barrel. 

Hay  cost  $20  a  ton. 

Feed  cost  $34  a  ton. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  wood 
operations  by  the  American  Realty  Company,  Champlain  Realty 
Company,  Michigan  Pulp  Wood  Company,  as  8,458. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  by  each  company? 

Mr.  Griffing.  American  Kealty,  6,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  operate  mainly? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Maine  and  northern  New  Hampshire. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  company,  the  Champlain  Realty 
Company? 

Mr.  Grifting.  The  Champlain  Realty  Company  operate  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  Vermont,  or  in  New  York  State. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  company  operates  in  New  York  of 
your  subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  Griffing.  None ;  that  is,  wood  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  Champlain  company  that  you  just 
read  the  statement  of? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Operating  on  the  Saranac  River? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  another  one. 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to :) 

Vumher  of  employees  in  wood  operations,  as  per  iir.  Griffing^s  instructions,  in 

United  States. 

American  Realty  Company 6,000 

Gbamplain  Realty  Company 2,008 

Michigan  Wood  Pulp  Company 450 

Total 8,468 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  figures  giving  the  labor  cost  per  cord 
of  wood  in  your  subsidiary  companies  as  compared  with  prior  years? 
Mr.  Griffing.  They  are  not  made  up  in  just  that  way. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Of  course  these  fibres  show  increases  of  food  and 
other  articles.    They  are  not  very  definite  as  a  Iwusis  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Griffing.  There  is  a  statement  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  I  expect  it  would  have  this  bearing  upon  wa^es 
in  our  section,  in  order  that  it  would  take  men  who  were  available 
for  the  woods  from  any  company.  I  do  not  expect  you  want  me  to 
read  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  worth  putting  into  the  record,  it  is  worth 
reading,  at  least  something  from  it. 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  is  the  rate  of  wages  from  1896  for  each  year. 
[Beading:] 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  wages  being  paid  in  the  woods  this 
winter,  as  compared  with  previous  years.     (Monthly  rate,  including  board.) 


1800. 

180B. 

1800. 

1000. 

1001. 

1002-4. 

1908-7. 

Teamsten 

Swampers 

ne.oo 

18.00 

u.oo 
ao.oo 
u.oo 

18.00 
16.00 
86.00 
40.00 

m.oo 

20.00 
20.00 
26.00 
80.00 
18.00 
18.00 
46.00 
45.00 

184.00 
24.00 
24.00 
80.00 
84.00 
20.00 
80.00 
60.00 
60.00 

IBB.OD 
26.00 
26.0Q 
82.00 
86.00 
24.00 
24.00 
66.00 
66.00 

IA.00 

80.00 
80.00 
86.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
60.00 
66.00 

IH.CD 
80.00 
80.00 
86.00 
82.00 
80.00 
80.00 
60.00 
66.00 

ti0.00 
66.00 
65.00 

Loaders 

Sawyers. 

Graders. 

Chain  tendersi 

66.00 
42.00 
60.00 
60.00 

Blacksmlthft— . —  —    _ » 

Oooks , 

75.00 
75.00 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  said  that  the  efficiency  of  the  average  logging  crew  is 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  less  than  when  wages  were  much  less.  Logging 
operations  are  now  generally  conducted  far  remote  from  the  place  of  manu- 
facture, and  the  cost  of  transporting  the  logs  to  the  saws  is  increasing  yearly. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  you  are  reading  from  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  am  reading  from  the  Northern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers'  Association;   it  is  presented  at  its  second  annual  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  little  book  that  Mr. 
Lvman  gave  to  me ;  he  thought  that  perhaps,  coming  under  the  head 
or  woodlands,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  present. 

Mr.  Rtan.  All  those  figures  included,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
you  have  read,  the  board  of  the  different  people,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the  lumber  country 
except  where  you  do  board  them ;  we  board  all  of  ours. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  figures  purporting  to  be  presented  in 
the  report  of  J.  E.  Rhodes,  secretary,  on  market  conditions,  the  re- 

S>rt  feing  made  to  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Pine 
anuf  acturers'  Association,  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  January  22,  1907.  I  suppose  you  have  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  there  was  any  difference  m  the  terms  upon 
which  these  men  were  employed  in  reference  to  keep  or  board  oe- 
tween  those  dates? 

Mr.  Griffing.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  mark  so  much  of  that  as  you  want  to  have 
go  in  the  record  and  the  reporter  will  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  have  any  such  a  person  as  swamper  up  in 
your  country,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  Gritfixo.  We  do  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  same 
man  in  the  Adirondacks  is  called  the  gutterman. 

Mr.  Sims.  His  wages^  have  increased  more  than  any  other  class  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Gmfting.  It  is  a  very  hard  job  for  a  man  to  cut  a  road  through 
the  woods. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  not  about  as  common  labor  as  you  have? 

Mr.  Gripfing.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  pretty  good  fellows  to  get  in  there- 
It  is  5  o'clock,  and  the  committee  will  be  adjourned  until  8  o'clock 
to-night. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o  clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  8 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Saturday,  May  16^  1908. 
The  committee  met  at  8  o'clock  p.^  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of 
the  recess,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  HB.  C.  H.  OBIFFING— Continued. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  want  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  pulp-wood  cost 
from  1898  to  1907,  inclusive.    In  1898  wood  cost  $5.33. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this,  groimd  pulp? 

Mr.  Griffing.  This  is  pulp  wood.    In  1899  it  was  $5.26. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  cost; "  cost  to  the  liiter- 
national  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Laid  down  at  the  mills? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  above  cost  includ^  all  cost,  delivered  to  the 
mills  or  pile  in  mill  yards,  including  freight  and  handling. 

The  Chairman.  Now  give  us  the  fist  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Griffing.  These  ngures  are  as  follows: 

1898 16.88 

1899 5.26 

1900 6.07 

1901 6.48 

1902 6.88 

1908 6.77 

1904 * 7.49 

1906 7.79 

1906 8.00 

1907 8.54 

3  months  of  1908 10. 14 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  include  rough  wood,  peeled  wood,  and 
rofised  wood? 

Mr.  Griffikg.  That  is  on  the  rough  wood  basis.  We  can  not  de- 
tomiiie  it  reaUy  any  other  wav. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  all  reduced  to  rough  wood? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  it  is  reduced ;  that  is  what  it  means. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  figure  that  rough  wood  is  26  per  cent  more 
than  rossed  wood? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  rossing  of  wood  will  vary  from  20  to  80  per 
cent. 
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The  Chairmax.  You  will  have  to  make  a  computation?  That  is 
what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Gmffing.  This  is  reduced  to  rough  wood  basis? 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis? 

Mr.  Gbiffing.  The  basis  of  the  peeled  wood  is  reduced  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  is  added  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gruting.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  make  rough  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes;  and  the  rossed  wood,  I  say  that  is  taken — 
some  mills  it  is  reduced  20,  some  25,  and  some  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  different  in  the  different  mills? 

Mr.  Gruting.  Yes ;  or  different  quality  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  in  the  main  spruce  wood,  or  is  this  spruce, 
balsam,  and  hemlock? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes;  it  is  all;  but  there  is  very  little  hemlock; 
very  little.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  balsam  in  the  Canadian 
wood  than  in  the  local  wood.  The  percentage  of  balsam  in  the  United 
States  is  small  as  compared  to  that  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  percentage  of 
the  wood  you  have  given  us  a  price  on  would  be  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  would  think  75  per  cent;  possibly  more. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  those  the  prices  made  by  your  subsidiary  companies, 
or  is  this  the  general  market  you  are  speaMng  of? 

Mr.  Griffing.  These  are  the  prices  dv  the  subsidiary  companies. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  an  arbitrary  price  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  mentioned  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company. 
Theip  profits  have  been  about  25  cents  a  cord  on  1,600,000  cords,  I 
think ;  something;  like  that.  The  Champlain  Realtv  Company  have 
handled  the  wood  for  about  three  years  on  a  profit  of  about  50.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  is  50  or  55,  but  I  could  rumish  that  informatioiL 
The  American  Bealty  Company  have  had  practically  no  profit 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Sherman  said  yesterday  tnat  their  profits  for  their 
subsidiary  companies  were  about  $2.50  a  cord.  They  make  an  arbi- 
trary price  between  them,  but  the  price  of  the  subsidiary  companies — 
I  mean  the  profit  of  the  subsidiary  companies — as  between  them  and 
the  St.  Regis,  was  about  $2.50  a  cord.  I  may  not  remember  cor- 
rectly, but  I  think  it  was  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Sherman  did  not  undertake  to  give 
the  price,  but  it  was  an  arbitrary  price  for  stumpage. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  arbitrary  price  was  $2.50  a  cord  as  between  the 
St.  Be^s  and  the  sdbsidiair  companies.    They  settled  on  that  basis. 
I  asked  him  what  that  included  and  he  said  cost  and  profits  to  the  ' 
subsidiary  companies. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  St.  Maurice  Company's  profit  has  been  about  25 
cents  a  cord,  covering  the  period.  Tne  St  Maurice  Limber  Com- 
pany, by  the  way,  was  not  organized  before  the  International  Paper 
Company ;  it  was  not  taken  over  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
until  after  it  was  owned.  It  was  owned  by  one  of  the  mills  that  went 
into  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Sherman  stated  that  while  $2.50  was  arbitrary,  it 
was  intended  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  market  price. 

Mr.  Griffing.  There  is  not  a  year  that  is  mentioned  in  which  that 
price  is  not  absolutely  below  the  market  price.    The  fact  that  the 
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International  Paper  Company  are  as  great  consumers  as  they  are, 
tnd  have  been  good  pay,  makes  people  anxious  to  sell  to  them.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  boast  to  say  that  they  would  as  soon  sell  wood  to 
them  as  to  anybody  in  the  United  States — the  Canadians  would;  they 
would  as  soon  sell  wood  to  the  International  Paper  Company  as  to 
tnvbody  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  not  the  subsidiary  companies,  but  anybody? 

Mr.  Griffing.  People  who  have  wood  to  sell  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  International  controls  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  as  between  the  International  and  its  subsidiary 
companies,  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  price  is,  whether  with  a 
pront  or  no  profit? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  suppose  many  of  them  understand  that  it  is  the 
International,  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  any  criticism  upon 
it  at  all,  but  if  the  International  Paper  Company  got  the  timoer 
from  the  subsidiary  companies  at  a  loss  they  would  reimburse  the 
companies,  in  other  words? 

lur.  Griffing.  There  have  been  times  when  there  have  been  quite 
extensive  losses.  For  instance,  take  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Com- 
pany; I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  asked  the  International 
Paper  Company  to  make  good. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  a  profit  of  50  or  55,  you  mean 
a  profit  of  50  or  55  cents  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir;  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  the  Champlain  mill  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  considered  in  the  market  as  a  low  or  a  high 
profit  for  a  commission  for  the  taking  care  of  all  the  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cutting  and  delivering  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  it  wouldT)e  considered  too  small.  A  por- 
tion of  that  is  accountable  for  in  this  way :  Those  contracts  are  made 
yearly.  The  American  Realty  Company's  and  the  St.  Maurice  Lum- 
ber Company's  contract  dates  front  January  1,  and  this  year  the 
Champlain  Kealty  Company  contract  dates  from  that  date,  but  here- 
tofore it  has  dated  from  the  31st  day  of  March,  and  their  calendar 
year  ended  at  that  time,  and  it  was  made  to  date  the  1st  of  April ;  but 
the  board  of  directors  thought  it  was  better  to  have  them  of  a  uni- 
form date,  to  expire  at  the  same  time,  so  that  that  one  was  changed  to 
expire  at  the  time  of  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  Which  company  is  that  which  buys  Canadian 
wood? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  St.  Maurice.    They  manufacture  and  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  going  into  the  manufacturing  part  now, 
next? 

Mr.  Griffing.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  I  will  go  into  the  manu- 
facturing part  of  it.    I  have  not  anything  particular  on  it,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  they  manufactured. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  said  they  manufactured  and  bought.  I  wanted  to 
call  attention  to  the  taxes  upon  lands,  timber  lands,  in  the  States  of 
Michigan,  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  which 
at  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company  were  about 
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5  cents  per  acre.  They  are  now  10  cents  per  acre;  owing  to  increased 
valuations,  they  are  advanced,  and,  of  course,  that  makes  the  average 
carrying  charge,  and  all  those  things,  higher.  Other  people's  lands, 
of  course,  are  supposed  to  be  assessed  alike,  and  it  creates  an  increased 
price  of  spruce  timber — or  of  any  other  kind  of  timber,  for  that  mat- 
ter— ^and  the  interest  and  taxes  upon  timber  lands  in  that  ratio  would 
double  in  seven  years,  or  practically  so. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  is  addresseJi  to  Mr.  Lyman,  but  he  asked  me 
to  put  it  in  as  it  came  really  in  connection  with  the  land  department, 
and  it  relates  to  increased  freight  rates  on  pulp  wood.  I  will  read 
the  letter,  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  is  it? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  letter  is  from  L.  S.  Parsons,  who  is  the  manager 
of  the  department  of  transportation  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  it  is  dated  May  13, 1908,  and  reads  as  follows : 

International  Papeb  CJompany, 

30  Bboad  Street. 
yetc  York,  May  IS,  1908, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Lyman, 

Assislant  to  Prei^idrnt. 
Dear  Sir:  Kindly  recall  conversation  that  passed  between  us  this  a.  m.  in 
Mr.  Burbank's  office  repardinp  increase  in  rates  on  pulp  wood  from  different 
points  in  Canada  to  our  different  mills. 

Prior  to  August.  1903,  the  rate  on  pulp  wood  from  Three  Rivers  to  Glens 
Falls  and  Fort  Edward  was  $2.50  per  cord,  to  Corinth  $2.75.  This  rate  was 
advanced  to  $2.7o  and  $3.25  per  cord,  respectively,  on  August  1.  On  August  1, 
1906,  the  rate  was  advanced  to  8  cents  per  100  pounds  actual  weight,  which 
would  make  the  rate  per  cord  from  $3.60  to  $4.  From  Batiscan  to  Glens  Falls 
and  Fort  Edward  the  rate  was  $2.75  per  cord  prior  to  August  1,  1903;  to 
Corinth,  X.  Y.,  $3.25  prior  to  October  1,  1903.  On  October  1,  1903,  the  rate 
was  advanced  to  $3  and  $3.50  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  'WTiere  is  this,  where  there  is  a  freight  rate  of 
$3.50  per  cord  on  wood;  for  what  distance? 
Mr.  Griffing.  I  should  say  that  is  about  290  miles. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed. 
Mr.  Griffing  (continuing  reading) : 

On  January  1,  1905,  the  rate  was  advanced  to  9  cents  per  100  i>ounds,  which 
would  make  the  rate  from  $4.06  per  cord  to  $4.50  per  cord. 

From  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  stations  there  was  an  advance  made  in  the 
rates  on  October  1,  1903,  of  1  cent  per  100  pounds  to  these  same  mills,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  an  advance  in  the  rates  from  the  same  points  to 
Niagara  Falls  of  from  1  cent  to  1^  cents  per  100  pounds  in  addition  to  an 
advance  in  the  switching  of  $2.50  per  car. 

A  corresponding  advance  has  been  made  at  different  times  In  the  rates  on 
pulp  wood  to  our  mills  in  New  England  located  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  road, 
and  a  determined  effort  was  made  the  early  part  ot  this  year  by  the  paper  and 
pulp  industries  of  Canada  to  have  a  further  increase  made  in  the  rates  on  pulp 
wood  by  all  Canadian  roads  to  all  mUls  located  in  New  England  and  New  York 
State,  and  but  for  the  most  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  head  officials  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and  New  York  Central  syfltemR, 
which  comprise  all  of  the  roads  in  New  England  and  New  York  State,  assisted 
by  the  small  shippers  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  provinces,  a 
further  increase  in  the  rates  on  pulp  wood  from  all  points  would  have  been 
made,  which  would  have  resulted  in  further  hardships  to  us. 

The  rates  on  news  printing  paper  in  rolls  and  bundles  from  Grand  Mere  and 
Ottawa,  Canada,  have  been  made  the  same  to  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Lonls, 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  other  points  In  the  Middle  and  Western  States  as 
are  made  from  New  England  and  northern  New  York  State  mills.  In  ffect,  the 
Canadian  mills  are  to-day  enjoying  as  low  rates  to  points  in  the  South  as  we 
are  able  to  obtain  from  our  mills  located  in  New  England  and  northern  New 
York. 
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The  rates  on  pulp  wood  from  all  stations  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  System  to 
our  different  mills  located  on  the  same  system  have  been  advanced  $2  per  car. 
On  July  1,  1903,  the  Boston  and  Maine  advanced  all  of  its  class  rates  1  cent 
per  100  pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
advanced  its  first  three  classes  2  cents  per  100  pounds  and  its  remaining  three 
classes  1  cent  per  100  pounds.  These  advances  affect  all  our  supplies  shi]9ped 
to  our  different  mills  in  New  England. 

The  rates  on  the  New  York  Central,  not  only  on  pulp  wood,  but  on  pulp,  have 
been  advanced,  as  well  as  the  switching  charge  from  Suspension  Bridge  to 
Niagara  Falls  of  $2.50  per  car;  also  the  switching  of  the  Niagara  Junction 
Railway  has  been  advanced  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  car.  At  Watertown  the 
switching  charge  between  our  mills  has  been  increased  from  $2.50  to  $5  per 
car.  Between  Glens  Falls  and  Fort  Edward  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
from  $3.50  to  $7  per  car;  so  that  you  will  see  from  this  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  transportation  and  switching  performed  on  our  raw 
material. 

If  I  can  furnish  you  with  any  other  information  in  coimection'wtth  this  mat- 
ter, will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Yours,  truly,  L.  S.  Pabsons. 

M.  D.  T. 

Then  here  is  a  list  showing  what  those  increased  freights  amount  to. 
(The  list  referred  to  was  read  by  Mr.  Griffing,  and  is  here  printed 
in  full  as  follows:) 

I  tier  ease  in  freight  rates. 


From—                            To— i 

On- 

Pulp  wood.— 

do 

do- 

.____do 

Bate 

prior  to 

190S. 

12.50 
2.50 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
3.25 

Ratel908. 

Ratel905. 

Increane 

POT 

cord. 

Thrw  Riveni-              '  GVns  Falls         _    -  _ 

$2.75 
2.75 
3.25 
3.00 

.roo 

3.50 

$3.60 
3.60 
4.00 
4.05 
4.05 
4.50 

$1.10 
1.10 
1.25 
1  30 

Do — —    Fort  Edward 

Do Corinth 

Batbtran Glens  Falls 

Do Fort  Edward - 

Do Oorlnth _ 

Stations  on  Cana-     Glens  Falls 

do 

do 

do 

1.30 

1.25 

.50 

dian  Pacific. 
Do      >        — — Fort  Edward 

do 

do 

do _ 



.50 

Do Corinth- 

Do !  Niagara  Falls 

Stations  on  Boston     New  England  Mills 

.50 
.75 

do 

.20 

and  Maine. 
Do                      —          do  _     -    

Ail  classes 

(July 

.  1903) 

1 ___ 

•.01 

"Sew     York,     New    do 

First,  fieoond. 

and     third 

classes. 
Other  classes- 

•.02 

Haren  and  Hart- 
ford B.  B. 
Do                                   do               -       - 

1 

•.01 

. 

•Per  hundredweight  (less  than  carload  lots.) 
SWITCHING. 


Prom^ 


To— 


Sospension  Bridge. Niagara  Falls 

Niagara  Junction. Niagara  mill— _ 

Watertown Mills  in  this  division 

Oims  Falls - !  Fort  Edward — 


Rate 
per  car 
was— 

$2.50 
1.60 
2.50 
3.50 


Rate  per 
car  is 
now— 


$5.00 
3.50 
5.00 
7.00 


Increase 
per  car. 


$2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
3.50 


The  Chairman.  How  much  does  a  cord  of  spruce  wood  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Grlffing.  Rough  wood  ? 

The  Chairman.  Any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  peeled  wood  will  weigh  from  3,500  to  4,000 
pounds,  according  tx)  the  condition  it  is  in;  probably  on  an  average 
3,600  pounds,  or  something  like  that.  The  rough  wood  will  weigh 
4,000  pounds  or  better. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  rough  wood  weigh  more  than  peeled  wood  f 

Mr.  Griffino.  Sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the  peeled 
wood  reduced  to  rough  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  No;  measure  128  cubic  feet  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  bark  heavier? 

Mr.  Griffino.  It  dries  out  in  the  long  days  in  the  summer,  June 
and  July ;  the  days  then  are  long,  and  they  dry  out  the  wood. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  if  it  were  dried  out? 

Mr.  Griffino.  It  can  not  be  hauled  in  the  winter  when  you  have 
snow,  and  it  is  winter  the  next  season  when  it  is  shipped.  The  rossed 
wood  will  weigh  4,000  to  4,400  pounds  to  the  cord.  That  is  pretty 
solid.  A  good  many  of  the  uneven  spots  are  taken  off  in  the  rossing. 
You  can  not  help  but  take  off  a  little  with  the  bark.  There  are  no 
knots  to  stick  up  and  take  up  room. 

The  Chairman.  No  more  than  with  the  peeled  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Not  so  much,  because  that  is  peeled  by  hand,  and 
the  other  is  peeled  by  a  machine. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  officials  tell  us  the  total 
amount  paid  as  freight  or  switching  charges  on  the  wood  you  have 
received,  and  the  ratio  per  cord  during  a  fixed  period,  to  show  whether 
there  was  in  part  a  higher  rate  of  freight  per  cord  paid  by  your  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  From  the  data  I  have  here  I  do  not  think  I  could 
tell  vou.  but  I  think  I  could  supply  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  truest  test  as  to  whether  you  are  pay- 
ing a  higher  price  for  wood  by  reason  of  freight  charges. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  A  witness  before  us  the  other  day  testified  that 
freight  charges  were  less. 

Mr,  Griffino.  Did  that  apply  to  pulp  wood  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  applied  to  everything,  I  believe.  Still,  I  think 
that  was  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  it  was  reduced,  it  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  the  information,  if  it  can  be 
supplied.  There  is  a  claim  that  the  freight  charges  are  higher,  and 
if  we  had  the  average  amount  of  freight  paid  per  cord  of  wood  re- 
ceived and  the  average  amount  paid  on  freight  per  ton  of  paper 
shipped 

Mr.  Griffino.  The  paper  end  of  it  I  am  not  familiar  with,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  will  have  any  trouble 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  all  comes  out  of  the  same  department 
of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  mentioned  that  so  that  somebody  may  make 
a  memorandum  of  it  and  endeavor  to  furnish  the  information. 

Mr.  Griffino.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  that  you 
are  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres 
of  spruce  timber  required  to  furnish  pulp  wood  enough  to  make  a 
ton  of  paper  a  day  to  the  International  Paper  Company,  or  have  you 
fonnea  an  estimate  in  your  own  mind  upon  that  subject  i 

Mr.  Griffino.  I  have  formed  somewhat  of  an  estimate  in  my  own 
mind;  never  to  the  International  Paper  Company. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  president  of  your  company  make  a 
statement  concerning  that? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  know.  If  he  did,  h6  did  not  get  the  in- 
formation from  me. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  GRirriNG.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  formed  an  estimate  in  your  own 
mind? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Somewhat;  yes,  sir.  It  is  crude,  because,  as  I  know, 
the  yield  of  spruce  timber  in  various  sections  of  the  country  varies  so 
that  it  would  be  Inerely  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  practical  forester? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  1  have  spent  the  better  part  of  my  life  in  the 
woods. 

The  Chairman.  A  great  many  people  have  done  that  who  have  no 
knowledge  even  of  the  names  of  trees  or  of  the  character  of  the  wood. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  I  have  followed  lumbering,  and  cruising 
timber  land,  and  inspecting. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider  yourself  a  practical  forester? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  estimate,  then,  of  the  number  of  acres 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  paper  a  day? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Broadly  speaking,  if  you  take  a  spruce-bearing  ter- 
ritory that  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with,  which  is  Nova  Scotia, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Canada,  I  would 
not  feel  satisfied  that  less  than  3,000  acres  would  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  estimate  that  has  been  stated, 
of  1,000  acres  would  not  be  adequate? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Except  in  selected  spots,  and  they  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  acquire. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  on  an  average  tract  of  100,000  acres. 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  here  by  a  witness  the  other  day  that 
in  his  opinion  spruce  wood  could  be  cut  over  every  fifteen  years  with 
profit,  to  cut  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Griffing.  So  it  can,  but  not  to  the  ultimate  good.  For  a 
long  term  of  years  I  would  not  consider  that  possible.  For  imme- 
diate profit  it  could  be  done.  I  think  it  is  too  often  to  cut  it,  although 
that  would  vary  in  various  sections.  In  some  countries  timber  grows 
much  faster  than  in  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  small  do  you  cut  on  the  land  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Griffing.  We  cut  some  of  it  smaller  than  other.  In  some 
places  we  cut  10  or  12  inches  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  the  average  spruce  tree? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  would  take,  starting  from  the  seed,  about  fifty 
years  to  produce  a  12-inch  tree. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  produce 
a  10-inch  tree? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  I  should  presume  likely  it  would  be  ten  years 
less;  forty  years,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  speaking  now  with  some  degree  of  accu- 
racy? 
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Mr.  Griffino.  I  am,  because  I  counted  the  grain  in  it  where  we 
were  cutting  wood,  and  the  man  who  was  with  me  knew  the  ground 
before  there  was  anjfc  spruce  timber  there,  and  we  were  cutting  about 
20  cords  to  the  acre,  oflfthat  ground. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  exceptionally  large  cut,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  it  is.  That  is  land  in  Vermont,  where  nothing 
but  spruce  grows,  which  is  somewhat  characteristic  there  in  spots. 

The  Chairman.  How  small  do  you  cut  now,  anywhere? 

Mr.  (iRiFFiNG.  On  steep  mountains  where  the  wind  will  destroy  all 
.that  is  left  of  it,  in  some  places  we  take  practically  all  that  is  wortli 
cutting  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Probably  to  6  or  8  inches  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  leave  any  small  growth  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  In  spots  it  would  not.  In  others  it  would.  Where 
there  is  a  place  for  it  to  live — for  what  is  left  to  live — we  do  not  plan 
to  cut  it  as  small  as  that ;  but  it  is  an  entire  waste,  what  is  left  in  tiiese 
spots  I  speak  of,  where  it  is  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  or  4,000  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  is  it  an  entire  waste? 

Mr.  Griffing.  A  little  small  tree  like  that  can  not  stand  there  long. 
The  wind  will  tip  it  over  and  it  is  gone,  and  really  what  is  left,  is 
more  of  a  menace  on  account  of  fire,  and  it  is  better  to  clear  it  off  and 
let  what  will  grow  come  at  once.  However,  that  is  only  in  a  few 
spots. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  stripping  it? 
•    Mr.  Griffing.  No;  we  are  not  stripping  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  stripping  those  mountain  sides  high  up  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  In  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  all  the  high  mountain  parts? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  does  not;  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Adirondack^ 
in  New  York  State. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  on  steep  mountain  slopes? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes;  in  a  few  places.  In  a  great  deal  of  the 
country  we  leave  a  beautiful  growth  of  spruce  for  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  average  spruce,  where  you  cut  down  to  10 
or  12  inches,  what  proportion  of  the  spruce  is  cut  and  what  propor- 
tion is  left  standing? 

Mr.  Griffing.  To  base  that  from  what  could  be  cut,  perhaps  two- 
thirds. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  what  could  be  cut?'' 

Mr.  Griffing.  There  is  a  limit  that  there  is  any  profit  at  all  what- 
ever to  cut. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  where  you  cut  down  to  10  or  12 
inches  only. 

Mr.  Griffing.  If  you  did  not  cut  below  10  or  12  inches  I  would 
think  you  got  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  crop  on  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  for  the  balance,  one-third,  to  pro- 
duce anything  like  the  same  amount  of  a  crop  in  fifteen  ^ears? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes;  for  this  reason:  Here  stands  one  big  spruce 
tree,  and  he  absorbs  all  the  sun  and  soil  in  a  circle  of  six  smaller  ones, 
and  they  can  not  grow  for  that  reason.  They  are  shaded  too  much 
and  they  do  not  get  good  sun  or  the  soil,  either  one,  due  to  the  big 
tree  being  there.     You  take  that  tree  down  and  the  number  more 
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than  make  up  for  the  big  tree,  which  is  plain  to  anyone  who  follows 
spruce  woods  to  observe. 

The  Chairman.  The  number  makes  up  while  they  are  small  trees, 
bnt  as  they  grow  to  large  trees,  12-inch 

Mr.  Griffing.  They  do  not  grow  very  fast  until  the  big  ones  are 
removed- 

The  Chairman.  I  know  they  do  not,  but  they  do  not  grow  very  fast 
after  they  get  to  be  12-inch  trees. 

Mr.  Grtfting.  They  grow  a  good  deal  faster  than  before  they  get 
to  be  3-inch  trees.  A  spruce  tree  takes  on,  from  6  inches  up,  much 
faster  than  it  does  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  only  cutting  on  your  own  land 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  that  vou  use  in  the 
mills.     Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Gritfing.  Because  we  have  faith  in  the  future  of  spruce  tim- 
ber. We  want  to  perpetuate  it  as  long  as  we  can,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  add  to  the  holdings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  then,  a  mere  matter  of  speculation  on  the 
spruce  timber? 

Mr.  Greffing.  With  the  amount  of  ground  we  have,  we  are  work- 
ing at  about  the  capacity  of  the  streams ;  there  is  a  limit  to  which  you 
can  go  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  have  you  got  up  there  from  which 
yon  cut  this  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  We  have  got  about  4,000,000  acres,  I  think,  all 
told. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  per  cent  would  amount  to  how  many 
cords  of  wood,  or  can  you  tell  us  how  much  pulp  wood  you  ship  from 
this  timber  land  in  Canada  c/)mprising  about  4,000,000  acres? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Here  are  the  pulp-wood  receipts  to  January  1, 
1908.      Total  cords,  rough,  6,418.512  cords. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  is  that? 

Mr.  Griffing.  That  is  up  to  January  1, 1908. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes.  sir.  Total  shipments — well,  that  includes  the 
purchase  of  wood,  so  that  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  4,000,000  acres  all  good  average  pulp-wood  land? 

Mr.  Griffing.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  it  worth  an  acre,  at  the  present  valuations? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  it  is  worth  something  in  excess  of  the  valua- 
tion in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lyman. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  what  that  was. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Something  over  $10  an  acre. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  it  would  be  worth  $40,000,000,  or  over? 

Mr.  Griffing.  That  includes  the  stumpage.  I  had  reference  to  the 
field  lands. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  only  comprises  1.075,000  acres.  You  have  not 
got  4,000,000  acres? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  you  think  it  is  worth  $10  an  acre? 
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Mr.  Griffino.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  worth  more  than  $10  an  acre, 
field  land,  and  I  put  a  valuation  of  more  than  that  on  the  Oown 
land,  on  which  we  have  the  stumpage  rights. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  the  right  to  remove  the  spruce  timber  on 
that? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  call  it  6  cords  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Griffino.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  call  it  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Griffino.  We  do  not  get  six. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  get  off  of  it? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Three  or  four  cords,  off  of  Canadian  lands. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  a  dollar  an  acre? 

Mr.  Griffino.  That  is  what  we  value  our  rights  to  that  land,  to 
cut.    We  pay  the  Canadian  government  stumpage. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  that  stumpage  amounts  to  a  dollar  an  acre,  does 
it?    I  understood  you  that  way. 

Mr.  Griffino.  No  ;  I  did  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  vou  pay  the  Canadian  government? 

Mr.  Griffino.  We  pay  them  65  cents  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  does  that  amount  to  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Then  we  have  to  pay  25  cents  a  cord  for  the  wood. 
We  do  a  little  lumber  business  at  Three  Rivers,  on  the  St.  Maurice 
River.  The  logs  that  we  manufacture  there  into  lumber  we  pay  the 
Canadian  government  65  cents  a  thousand  feet  for.  For  tne  part 
that  we  make  into  pulp  wood  and  bring  to  the  States  we  pay  them 
65  cents  a  cord,  because  they  charge  25  cents  more  for  large  stumpage 
where  the  wood  is  brought  out  of  the  Province  for  manufacture. 

Mr.  Sims.  Including  lumber  and  pulp  wood,  what  do  you  pay  them 
per  acre? 

Mr.  Griffino.  We  do  not  pay  them  per  acre. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  would  it  amount  to  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  They  sell  the  right  to  cut.  They  sell  the  limit  at 
an  upset  price,  and  then  the  highest  bidder  takes  it. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  they  do?  That  does  not  tell  us 
anvthing. 

Mr.  Griffino.  I  do  not  just  understand. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  know  what  the  transaction  is;  what  it 
costs  you ;  what  they  get  and  what  you  get. 

Mr.  Sims.  Using  the  word  "  stumpage  "  conveys  nothing  to  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  this. 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  Government  scalers  measure  those  logs.  Is 
that  the  answer  you  want  ?     I  am  a  little  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  license  to  cut  on  the  Crown  lands 
at  a  dollar  an  acre.     That  is  a  privilege  that  is  extended  to  you? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  the  Canadian  government  when  you  cut? 

Mr.  Griffino    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-five  cents,  is  it? 

Mr  Griffing.  Sixty-five  cents  a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-five  cents? 

Mr.  Griffing.  A  thousand,  for  lunilx^r;  05  cents  a  cord  for 
the  pulp  wood. 
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The  Chairman.  Sixty-five  cents  a  cord  for  the  pulp  wo6d;  and 
do  you  have  to  pay  25  cents  more,  now;  does  that  include  the  25 
cents? 

Mr.  Griffing.  That  includes  the  25  cents. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  use  the  pulp  wood  in  Canada,  then  you 
only  have  to  pay  40  cents  a  cord  for  stumpage? 

Mr.  Griffing.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out  was  what  your  4,000,000 
acres  of  land  that  you  have  cost.  You  have  on  that  land  rights  to 
cut? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Rights  to  cut. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  wanted  to  know  is,  what  does  it  cost  you  by  the 
acre? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  has  been  sold  by  the  square  mile. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  speak  of  it  by  acres. 

Mr.  Griffing.  We  put  it  into  acres  because  we  thought  it  would 
be  more  clear. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  are  640  acres  to  the  square  mile,  and  that  is  per- 
fectly plain. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes.  We  pay  what  they  call  a  ground  rent  of  $3 
a  year. 

Mr,  Sims.  Per  mile? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Per  mile. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  ground  rent? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes ;  that  is  ground  rent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  pay  stumpage  in  addition  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  the  ground  rent  whether  you  make  out 
of  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  your  license  extend — more  than  a 
year? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  indefinite,  so  long  as  you  pay. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  any  taxes  on  that  land,  do  you? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Three  dollars  a  year,  then,  on  the  mile? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  is  $3.    In  New  Brunswick  it  is  $8  a  square  mile, 

Mr.  Sims.  That  would  be  a  very  low  tax,  to  call  it  a  tax,  if  it  was 
your  own  land  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  would  be  more  profitable  than  it  would  be  to  own 
your  land  and  pay  taxes  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Only  for  the  insecurity  of  possession.  The  Cana- 
dian government,  after  you  have  paid  $300  or  $600  or  $900  a  square 
mile,  could  plant  10  or  20  or  30  homesteaders  on  there  and  let  them 
take  up  160  or  200  acres  apiece,  whatever  the  limit  is,  and  you  would 
have  no  redress. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  you  only  pay  for  the  lumber  you  get?  That  is 
all  you  pay  for? 

iir.  Griffing.  Yes;  but  if  they  should  go  on  there,  they  would  own 
the  pulp  wood  and  lumber. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  that? 
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Mr.  Griffing.  If  they  went  on  the  land  and  proved  up,  they  would 
own  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  paid  for  it  to  cut  the  wood  off  it? 

Mr.  Griffino.  But  you  have  paid  four  or  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars  a  mile  for  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  you  paid  only  $3  a  year  per  mile  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  That  is  an  annual  tax,  a  ground  rent. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  would  have  to  hold  it  a  great  many  years  for  it  to 
amount  to  that. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Well,  if  you  paid  $640  a  square  mile  for  the  privi- 
lege to  cut  that  would  stand  you  in  a  dollar  an  acre  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  rights  do  you  have  when  you  do  have  the 
right  to  cut  on  a  square  mile,  when  you  bid  it  in  at  public  sale? 

Mr.  Griffino.  You  have  the  right  to  cut. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  certain  limitations  as  to  what  you  shall 
cut? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Only  on  that  land  which  is  designated  by  the  offi- 
cial forester? 

Mr.  Griffino.  There  is  a  line  drawn,  a  line  spotted,  marked  around 
it.    Within  that  limit  you  can  cut. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand  you,  that  right  is  also  subject  to 
the  homestead  entry  of  anyone  who  may  please  to  enter  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  you  pay  a  dollar  an  acre  for  the  privilege 
whether  you  get  anything  at  all  for  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Griffino.  I  said  if  the  upset  price  was  $640  a  square  mile 
that  would  make  just  a  dollar  an  acre.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  more 
clear  in  this  way:  Once  in  two,  three,  or  four  years,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  Quebec  government  has  sold  lands,  and  they  have  had 
the  lands  inspected  and  put  a  valuation  upon  them,  $100  a  square 
mile,  $200  a  square  mile,  $500  a  square  mile,  according  to  the  location 
and  value.  They  will  not  sell  them  at  less  than  that,  and  they  sell 
them  for  as  much  more  as  there  is  bid  at  auction;  that  is,  they  sell 
the  right  to  cut. 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  you  go  and  buy  a  mile  of  land,  and  you  give 
$600  for  it ;  then  do  you  have  to  measure  the  lumber  and  timber  you 
get  off  it  and  pay  this  65  cents  a  cord  in  addition  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes.  The  Canadian  government  scales  the  logs,  or 
a  sworn  surveyor  acceptable  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Griffino.  The  logs  are  measured  or  scaled  by  what  the}'  term 
a  sworn  surveyor,  one  that  is  acceptable  to  the  Quebec  government. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  forester  to  mark  the  trees  that  are 
to  be  cut? 

Mr.  (triffing.  I  read  in  some  testimony  in  connection  with  this 
investigation 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  what  we  want  is  j^our  informa- 
tion on  it. 

Mr.  Griffino.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  We  are  cutting  on  the  same 
land,  on  the  same  stream,  under  the  same  restrictions  that  those  par- 
ties are  under,  and  it  has  never  come  to  my  knowledge  that  any 
foresters  marked  the  trees. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  the  first  testimony  we  had  on  that  subject 
was  something  that  Miw  Norris  put  into  the  record,  and  I  guess  he  has 
not  cut  very  much  actual  timber  there,  probably. 

Mr.  Griffino.  That  testimony  was  given  by  a  paper  customer  of 
the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  and  he  said  that  it  was  beautiful 
the  way  the  Canadians  handled  their  woods,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  give  $640  for  a  square  mile  of  timber  and  pay 
the  money  for  it,  does  the  Canadian  government  permit  their  citizens 
to  homestead  that  land,  and  take  it  away  from  you  and  not  reimburse 
you? 

Mr.  Griffino.  They  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  should  not  think  you  would  want  to  buy  any  land  at 
$640  a  mile  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  Griffino.  Well,  we  have  not,  I  guess,  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  any  that  has  cost  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Practically,  have  they  homesteaded  much  of  it  under 
those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Griffino.  They  have,  quite  a  good  deal,  so  that  there  have 
been  bitter  complaints  from  those  who  have  held  the  lands. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  the  right  to  cut  until  somebodv  homesteads 
the  land? 

Afr.  Griffino.  Yes,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  when  you  buy  it,  you  do  not  know  what  you  have 
bought?' 

Mr.  Griffino.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  you  do  not  know  whether  you  have  4  million 
acres  up  there  or  not?' 

Mr.  Griffino.  We  have  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  WTiere  are  these  wood-preparing  mills  you  have 
put  in  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Griffino.  We  are  building  one  at  Three  Rivers  this  season, 
now.  It  is  about  ready  to  run.  We  expect  it  will  be  running  in  a 
few  weeks.  We  bought  one  at  Pentecost,  down  near  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  near  the  north  side  of  the  gulf,  which  we  put  in  a  stock  of 
logs  for  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  there  Were  three  others  that  you 
had. 

Mr.  Griffino.  They  had  three  on  the  Miramichi  River  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Chatham,  New  Brunswick,  and  we  are  building  one  at  Dal- 
housie. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  to  prepare  wood  that  you  cut  on  your 
own  lands,  or  wood  that  you  buy,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Almost  entirely  on  our  own  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  mills  to  prepare  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  shipment? 

lifr.  Griffino.  With  this  exception,  that  the  mill  at  Dalhousie  is 
to  have  one  band  saw  in  it,  and  18  barking  machines. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  company  is  not  erecting  any  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  your  company  is  erecting  any 
paper  mill  in  Canada  ? 
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Mr.  Gbiffing.  I  do  not  know  of  it 

The  Chaibman.  You  gave  us  the  averase  cost,  I  think,  that  you 
paid  for  pulp  wood  for  a  series  of  years.  It  seemed  like  a  very  low 
cost  That  was  s<Hne  years  ago.  Were  those  averages  based  on  the 
actual  prices  which  your  ccmipany  paid  for  pulp  wood  purchased? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  that  is  what  I  have  right  here  before  me. 

The  Chairmak.  What  is  it  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Griffing.  This  is  1898,  $5.33;  1899,  $5.26:  1900,  $6.07; 
1901 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  pulp  wood  delivered  at  the  mills  in 
1898  for  $5.34  per  cord? 

Mr.  Griffing.  $5.33. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  1  cent  better. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes.  The  above  cost  includes  all  cost  delivered  to 
mills  or  pile  in  mill  yards,  including  freight  and  handling. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  I  remember  the  statement.  That 
was  in  1898  that  you  paid  $5.33,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1907  how  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Griffing.  $8.54. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  first  three  months  of  1908  you  paid  how 
much? 

Mr.  Griffing.  $10.14. 

The  Chairman.  \Miat  great  increase  in  cost  was  there  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1908  over  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  was  due  to  the  scarcity  of  pulp  wood.  The  price 
for  narrow  spruce  lumber  for  the  past  year  or  two,  or  until  this  panic, 
has  been  so  nigh  that  it  is  in  direct  competition  with  wood  tnat  is 
used  for  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  in  1907  most  of  it  was  before  the  panic, 
and  1908  has  been  all  after  the  panic,  and  yet  the  price  is  $2.50  higher 
than  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes.  This  wood  was  bought  through  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1907.  It  takes  so  much  wood  for  the  various  mills  that  it 
is  necessary  to  plan  a  long  time  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  The  wood  you  are  receiving  now  and  paying  for 
was,  in  fact,  wood  that  was  practically  purchased 

Mr.  Griffing.  Under  contract  in  1907. 

Mr.  Sims.  Has  not  the  last  winter  been  an  unusually  good  winter 
for-securing  supplies  of  wood,  so  far  as  weather  was  concerned  and 
the  absence  of  anchor  ice? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Anchor  ice  would  not  affect  wood..  It  was  a  very 
good  winter  for  logging,  except  in  Canada  the  snow  was  so  deep. 
But  on  An  average  throughout  the  country  it  was  very  good.  It 
was  very  good  in  the  Adirondacks.  In  northern  New  Hampshire 
it  was  a  pretty  light  snow.  It  was  very  good  in  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  in  portions  of  Quebec,  on  the  north  shore,  there  was 
pretty  deep  snow  and  they  had  to  give  it  up  before  they  got  it  all  out 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  to  us  here  to-day  by,  I  think,  Mr. 
Gould,  who  has  a  mill  near  Watertown,  that  the  actual  cost  of  cutting 
and  bringing  the  wood  to  the  mill,  representing  the  labor  cost,  was 
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$5.50  per  cord  in  1898  and  $7  per  cord  in  1907.  You  do  not  pay  as 
mnch  as  that 

Mr.  Griffino.  We  do  in  places. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  would  buy  in  those  places 
where  you  do  not 

Mr.  URiFTiNG.  We  are  getting  logs  from  New  Hampshire  this  last 
winter  that  cost  more  than  $7  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  labor? 

Mr.  Griffing.  For  the  labor  and  the  driving;  that  is  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that? 

Mr.  Griffing.  In  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  these  quotations  prices  of  pulp  wood  supplied 
hy  you  to  the  subsidiary  companies  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  are  not  the  prices  that  you  had  paid  in  the 
outside  market  forpulp  wood? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  as  stated  to  you,  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber 
Company  would  average  just  about  25  cents  per  cord  margin  of  profit 
for  handling  and  looking  after  the  business,  and  for  the  first  four  or 
five  years  of  that  business  the  pulp-wood  part  of  the  St.  Maurice 
Lmn1i>er  Company's  business  stood  no  part  of  the  general  expense. 
The  lumber  business  stood  it  all.    In  later  years  we  divided  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  j^ou  know  what  the  price  of  pulp  wood  is  in  the 
market  to-day? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Where? 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  delivery  at  any  of  your  mills. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Varying  from  $9  to  $10,  $9.50  to  $10. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  price  in  the  last  few 
months,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Not  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  peeled  wood  or  rossed  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  rossed  wood  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  highest  price  I  have  heard  mentioned  lately  is 
$14  a  cord  for  delivery  this  month,  with  an  added  freight  of  $2.50 
a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  that  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  would  come  from  the  Adirondacks,  going  to 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  peeled  wood  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  There  is  but  very  little  peeled  wood  to  be  had  in 
the  States.  That  work  is  done  a  great  deal  more  in  Canada.  There 
is  some. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not  know  as  I  could  just  say,  because  we  are 
not  buying.  There  is  not  much  peeled  wood,  either,  or  will  not  be 
until  it  is  bought.  We  have  not  Dought  much  there  this  year.  We 
did  last  year.     We  paid,  I  think,  $9  last  fall. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  bring  vour  wood  from  Canada  to 
the  States? 

Mr.  Griffing.  By  rail  and  water. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  farther  is  it  from  the  spruce  wood 
lands  in  Canada  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  or  wherever  else  these 
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Canadian  paper  mills  are  located,  or  how  much  nearer  than  to  the 
mills  in  the  United  States,  in  the  same  territory  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  I  have  never  seen  but  two  Canadian  paper 
mills.  One  was  in  Ottawa  and  the  other  at  what  they  call  Grand 
Mere. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  show  us  on  the  map  where  your  lands  are 
located  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Griffing.  There  is  the  St.  Maurice  River  [indicating  on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  Mark  it  with  a  pencil. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Where  the  land  is  located  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  neighborhood  of  where  your  land  is  located. 

Mr.  Griffing.  As  I  saj^  we  have  got  down  in  here  somewhere  500 
square  miles  [indicating  on  map], in  New  Brunswick.  It  will  not 
show  here.    I  will  mark  two  spots  lor  that  [indicating  marks  on  map]. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  anyone  tell  us  where  the  Laurentide  and 
Booth  mills  are  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  Laurentide  is  about  there  [indicating]  and  the 
Booth  mill  is  right  at  Ottawa.  The  Belgo-Canadian  is  right  below 
there,  at  Shawinigan. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  what  river  is  the  Laurentide  situated  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  On  the  St.  Maurice  River. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  freight 
rate  on  pulp  wood  from  those  forests  to  your  mills  in  the  United 
States  and  also  to  the  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  could  not  tell  to  the  Canadian  mills.  I  could  tell 
you  about  our  own.     It  is  from  $3  to  $4  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  The  forests  seem  to  be  located  much  nearer  the 
Belgo-Canadian  and  the  Laurentide  mills;  very  much.  The  freight 
must  be  considerably  less  to  those  mills.  You  say  it  is  $8  or  $4  per 
cord  to  your  mills  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Griffing.  What  comes  by  water  from  that  special  point  would 
be  less.  We  could  take  wood  from  Three  Rivers,  which  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice,  to  our  mill  at  Fort  Edward  by  canal  boat. 

The  Chairman.  We  visited  tho  Hudson  River  mill.  How  does  the 
pulp  wood  come  to  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  By  rail  onl}',  except  last  fall  the  wood  situation  was 
so  acute  that  we  bought  some  wood  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company,  and  shipped  it  by  boat  to  Whitehall.  We  hired  their  men 
to  load  the  wood  there  on  the  cars.  As  I  say,  you  could  go  to  Fort 
Edward,  at  $2,50  or  $2.75  a  cord,  I  think;  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  by  water? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  saw  wood  going  past  on  the  Hudson  River, 
past  the  Hudson  River  Falls.  Where  was  that  going  to.  Fort  Ed- 
ward or  Glens  Falls  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  That  was  going  to  Glens  Falls.  Very  little,  per- 
haps, to  Fort  Edward,  but  some  of  it  to  Glens  Falls  and  some  to 
Sandy  Hill. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  freight  on  the  pulp  wood  brought  to  the 
Hudson  River  mill  will  average  $3  to  $4  a  cord  from  the  Canadian 
market? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  which  it  is,  $3  or  $4  a  cord  ? 
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Mr.  Griffing.  It  depends  on  the  point  it  is  shipped  from.  I 
should  say  an  average  of  $3.75. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  are  not  the  freight  department  of 
the  International? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  have  a  basing  point  up  there  some- 
where i 

Mr.  Griffing.  They  ship  over  different  roads,  some  on  the  north 
shore  and  some  on  the  soutn  shore,  but  our  wood  that  goes  by  rail  is 
largely  shipped  by  the  south  shore,  the  Canadian  Central,  the  Cana- 
dian f^acifie,  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Mr.  Sims.  "What  would  be  the  freight  on  your  wood  from  where  the 
wood  is  collected  to  the  Laurentide  mill  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  WTiere  ours  is  collected? 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  wood  comes  by  the  Laurentide  mills? 

Mr.  (iRiFFiNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  would  be  the  freight  from  where  the  wood  started 
to  the  Laurentide  mills? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  really  do  not  know,  but  I  should  think  $1.25  a 
cord,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Stafford.  WTiat  is  the  distance  that  the  Laurentide  mill  has  to 
haul  its  wood  for  the  supply  of  pulp? 

Mr.  Griffing.  They  cut  quite  a  portion  of  the  wood  on  their  own 
lands,  as  I  understand,  but  they  also  buy,  and  they  purchased  wood, 
so  I  was  informed  by  our  agent,  Mr.  Grogan,  of  the  St.  Maurice  Com- 
pany. We  have  been  buying  of  a  man  bv  the  name  of  Flood  at  the 
rate  of  $3.50  at  least.  Prior  to  1907  we  bought  his  wood  for  $3.50  a 
cord.  Last  year  they  bought  his  wood  and  paid  $5  a  cord  for  it,  and 
it  cost  them  about  $2  freight  to  deliver  it.  In  other  words,  it  would 
stand  them  about  $7  a  cord  at  the  mill. 

ilr.  Stafford.  That  is,  the  Laurentide  people? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  was  that  standing  your  companv.? 

Mr.  Griffing.  About  $8. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  mean  at  your  paper  mill. 

Mr.  Griffing.  At  th6  paper  mill;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  your  average  was  to  you  last  year; 
about  $8  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes.  The  wood  that  we  would  receive  from  him 
last  year  would  have  been  purchased  during  the  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  Last  year  you  were  receiving  wood 
on  an  average  of  $8  per  cord,  delivered,  which  you  say  was  purchased 
the  year  before.  When  do  you  commence,  this  year,  figuring  upon 
or  making  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  wood  for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  exi)ect  it  would  be  governed  somewhat  on  that  as 
to  what  market  conditions  were. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  the  wood  cut  in  the  forest? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  peeled  wood  is  all  cut  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  perhaps  rimning  into  August,  a  little  of  it. 
That  is,  it  is  peeled  at  that  time.     It  is  cut  later. 

The  Chairman.  ^^Tien  are  the  trees  cut  down  in  the  forest? 
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Mr.  Griffing.  That  which  is  peeled  is  cut  down  in  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  sap  is  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to  buy  peeled  wood,  when  do  you  have 
to  make  contracts  for  it  ?  If  you  want  to  have  peeled  wood  cut,  when 
do  you  have  to  make  contracts  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Not  until  after  it  is  peeled.  The  Canadians  know 
pretty  well ;  they  have  a  market. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  ahead  and  peel  it  and  cut  it  and  cord  it 
and  take  the  chances  on  having  a  market  ?  You  do  not  have  to  order 
it  in  advance? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  rough  wood  also? 

Mr.  Ghiffino.  No;  ordinarily  it  would  not  be,  because  the  rough 
wood  is  cut  later  in  the  year,  at  a  time  wh^i  it  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  be  making  contracts  in  order  to  secure  wood  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  the  wood  cut  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer season  or  in  the  winter  season  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Most  of  it  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Ready  for  the  snows  of  winter  in  order  to  handle 
it  in  the  forest  and  get  it  out? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Yes;  except  that  the  Canadians  have  a  way  of  cut- 
ting all  winter.  It  is  done  with  small  camps,  with  not  more  than 
two  or  three  or  three  or  four  men  in  a  place. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  an  impression  that  the  lumber  camps  were 
quite  generally  patronized  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Griffing.  In  the  Adirondacks  there  is  no  cutting  done  in  the 
winter. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  Americans  there;  they  do  not  work 
when  it  is  cold.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  prices  that  you 
are  paying  now,  of  $10  a  cord  on  an  average,  were  prices  which  were 
agreed  upon  some  time  last  winter,  or  if  not  when  were  they  agreed 
upon? 

Mr.  Griffing.  This  last  summer  and  last  fall,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  along  during  what  periods  now  did  you 
make  these  contracts? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  should  think  from  July  or  August  on  to  the  first 
of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  raised  the  price 
of  pulp  wood,  an  average  of  $4  or  $5  a  cord  in  Canada,  to  an  average 
of  $6  or  $7  a  cord? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  we  did  not  raise  it.  We  did  not  pay  any 
more  than  we  were  compelled  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  agreed  to  pay  more  than  you  had  paid  be- 
fore.   There  was  a  very  heavy  advance. 

Mr.  Griffing.  Of  necessity.    Competition  compelled  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  ]^ou  mean  that  the  demand  for  pulp  wood  was 
so  great  that  the  Canadians  were  insisting  upon  a  higher  price? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  did  you  not  cut  some  of  your*  own 
wood? 
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Mr.  Griffino.  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  at  the  time  when  this  price  was  being  put 
up  so,  that  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  country  all  got  in  sucn  a 
fright  about  the  future?     Is  that  what  frightened  everybody  so? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Really,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  1  know  that 
the  spruce- wood  situation  was  very  acute  last  season. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  make  a  larger  cut  on  your  lands  last  year 
when  the  price  of  wood  wisw  going  very  high  and  the  conditions,  as 
you  say,  were  very  acute,  than  in  the  year  before  or  in  the  prior 
years? 

Mr.  Griffing.  We  attempted  to  get  more  wood  from  our  St.  Mau- 
rice holdings,  but  the  deep  snow  cut  us  off  quite-  a  bit  from  what  we 
intended  to  do.  Then  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  help  to  do  all 
we  wanted  to  do.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  is  beinff  built  right 
through  there,  and  the  demand  for  labor  is  so  great  that  many  of 
them  would  rather  work  on  the  railroad  than  work  in  the  lumber 
woods. 

Mr.  Stafford. -So  that  you  were  not  able  to  cut  as  much  pulp  wood 
on  your  land  as  you  would  wish,  because  of  the  climatic  conditions 
and  because  of  the  labor  conditions? 

Mr.  Griffing.  That  is  true;  and  we  have  already  made  arrange- 
ments to  reduce  the  cut  of  lumber,  of  sawn  lumber,  at  Three  Rivers 
and  increase  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  of  our  own  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  under  such  a  risk  in  reference  to  the 
Crown  lands  which  you  have  advanced  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
on  each  square  mile,  which  you  may  lose  by  reason  of  homesteaders 
taking  possession  of  it,  why  do  you  not  make  a  special  effort  to  cut 
that  wood  and  save  it  so  that  you  can  not  lose  it? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Well,  we  do  cut  about  as  heavy  as  we  can  at  it. 
We  occupy  no  more  dangerous  position  than  our  neighbors,  or  even 
than  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  still  you  are  buying  other  pulp  wood.  I 
suppose  it  would  not  be  any  great  consolation  to  vour  company  if 
they  lost  a  lot  because  some  other  company  also  lost? 

Mr.  Griffing.  No;  but  we  have  reached  pretty  near  the  limit  at 
Three  Rivers  of  our  capacity,  and  it  is  a  short  summer  there.  Now 
the  water  is  so  high  you  could  not  handle  logs.  You  can  not  saw 
anything  until  the  1st  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  to  the  pulp-wood  industry, 
in  your  opinion,  if  the  Canadian  ^vemment  should  put  an  export 
tax  on  pulp  of  a  dollar  or  so  a  cord  1 

Mr.  Griffing.  What  would  happen?  Will  you  please  repeat  that 
question? 

The  Chairman.  What  would  happen  to  the  pulp-wood  industry  if 
the  Canadian  government  should  put  an  export  tax  on  pulp  wood  of 
a  dollar  or  so  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  think  it  would  be  a  serious  hardship. 

The  Chairman.  A  hardship  to  whom? 

Mr.  Griffing.  To  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  pay  a  tax  of  25  cents  a  cord? 

'hb.  Griffikg.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  price  of  stumpage  has 
fallen  in  Canada  within  the  past  few  months? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  do  not.  I  have  no  data  of  it  just  at  hand  that 
lead  me  to  think  so ;  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  maricet  in  Canada 
for  the  last  few  months  so  far  as  the  price  of  stumpage  of  wood  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Perhaps  not  in  the  last  few  months.  Last  fall  we 
were  practically  offered  $2  a  cord  stumpage  for  some  timber,  where 
we  have  the  right  to  cut  only.  But  we  required  the  wood  ourselves 
and  we  did  not  sell.  That  will  be  about  as  much  as  I  can  say  about 
it,  except  it  is  my  impression  that  we  paid  $3  a  thousand  stumpage 
on  some  field  land  last  year,  and  $2  the  year  before,  but  I  would  not 
dare  say  that  is  correct.  I  am  saying  that  from  memory.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  our  agent  at  Batascan  in  reference  to  that  one  particular 
item  that  you  just  mentioned,  but  his  answer  had  not  reached  me 
before  I  left  New  York.  If  I  know  anything  about  it  before  I  leave 
Washington  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  negotiations  about  the  pur- 
chase of  pulp  wood  this  season,  yet,  for  the  next  year? 

Mr.  Griffing.  There  have  been  inquiries  made,  to  nearly  all  of 
which  I  stated  that  I  was  not  ready  to  consider  it  just  at  this  time,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  declined,  up  to  date,  to  pay  as  high  a 
price  for  pulp  wood  this  year  as  you  agreed  to  pay  last  year  for  this 
year? 

Mr.  Griffing.  I  have  felt  that  we  were  taking  no  particular  risk 
so  long  as  business  conditions  in  the  country  are  what  they  are  at 
present. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  I  think  you  have  got  the  right  feeling. 

Mr.  Griffing.  But  if  they  improve,  and  the  narrow  lumber  should 
sell  for  what  it  did  a  year  ago  or  two  years  ago,  why,  I  should  want 
to  be  busy  supplying  wood  for  another  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons,  then,  for  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood,  the  demand  for  spruce  timber  to  make  nar- 
row lumber? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  is  used  a  good  deal  for  that.  It  is  strong.  A 
great  many  goods  are  exported  in  spruce  lumber,  because  it  is  stiff 
and  strong. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  demand  for  it? 

Mr.  Griffing.  The  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  demand  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  does  that  put  up  the  price  of  spruce  timber? 

Mr.  Griffing.  It  has. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  narrow  lumber,  what  width 
lumber  do  you  have  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Four  or  5  inches ;  5  or  6  inches. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  they  could  use  a  tree  that  ordinarily 
could  not  have  been  used  for  anvthing  but  pulp  wood,  to  make  narrow 
lumber  now,  with  the  present  demand  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Five  or  six  years  ago  there  would  have  been  no  profit 
in  it  whatever,  but  of  late  there  has  been.  * 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Among  these  offers  for  next  year's  supply  were  any 
prices  ouoted  ? 

Mr.  Gtriffing.  Just  off  hand  I  do  not  call  to  mind  whether  they 
were  or  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  have  been  considerably  less  than  the  prices 
quoted  to  you  last  year  for  this  year's  supply,  you  would  likely  have 
remembers  them? 

Mr.  Griffinq.  I  think  so.  The  fact  is,  we  did  not  have  the  money 
to  buy  any  land,  and  we  just  cut  it  all  out,  and  waited  until  times  got 
a  little  better.    Land  has  been  offered  us  as  well  as  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  More  than  in  prior  years? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Perhaps  for  a  few  weeks  last  winter  there  was  an 
excessive  amount  of  land  offered  us  all  over  the  country^ue  to  some 
newspaper  reporter  having  twisted  some  information.  The  St.  Mau- 
rice Lumber  Company  purchased  an  interest  in  some  land  in  Bruns- 
wick, and  it  went  oroadcast  over  the  country  as  a  purchase  by  the  Li- 
temational  Paper  Company,  and  a  great  many  offers  were  made  for 
weeks  and  months  after  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  they  flattering  offers,  or  the  reverse  ? 

Mr.  Griffiko.  I  did  not  investigate  them  enough  to  learn  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  wanted  to  see  what  this  conmiittee 
would  report  before  jou  mvested  any  further  in  pulp  wood  ?^ 

Mr.  Griffinq.  This  committee  was  not  appointed  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman,  lliat  would  not  make  any  difference.  You  have 
had  no  offers,  then,  since  the  committee  was  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Griffino.  Oh,  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  just  said  you  had  not.  Do  you  get 
better  offers  now? 

Mr.  Griffino.  It  is  a  dull  day  when  we  do  not  get  some. 

(At  this  point  the  witness  was  excused.) 

TESTDIOirY  OF  KB.  CHABLES  W.  LYltAir— Becalled. 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  just  want  to  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  wood  situa- 
tion last  summer,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sreat 
scarcity  of  wood,  and  it  ought  to  be  pnossible  to  make  it  per&cHj 
plain  to  you.  I  have  not  been  thrown  in  connection  with  it  practi- 
cally, but  I  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  there  was  a  wood  famine. 
It  was  a  temporary  thing,  probably,  but  you  have  learned 

The  Chairman.  A  wood  famine,  and  also  a  wood  scare? 

Mr.  Lyman.  A  wood  famine  ana  also  a  wood  scare ;  but  you  know 
that  there  was  doubtless  a  good  basis  for  the  scare.  You  have  learned 
that  the  plans  for  getting  out  wood  have  ^ot  to  be  laid  considerably 
ahead,  so  large  a  portion  of  it  is  lumbered  in  the  winter,  and  if  your 
demands  increase  on  account  of  the  demands  for  paper  increasing, 
for  pulp,  it  is  more  or  less  hit  or  miss  as  to  whether  you  come  out 
with  enough  wood  to  meet  that  demand.  Now,  if  the  impression  gets 
abroad  that  there  is  eoing  to  be  a  shortage,  everybody  rushes  in  to  set 
it  Last  summer,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  the  Wisconsin  mills 
and  the  western  mills  were  very  short  of  wood,  and  they  began  reach- 
ing down  into  Quebec,  and  they  bought  wood  awaj[  aown  the  river 
below  Quebec  even,  and  that  had  a  tendency  to  bid  up  the  price. 
People  in  the  Eastern  States  who  had  made  contracts  for  wood  found 
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that  the  farmers  had  shipped  it  out  West.  They  would  sell  to  the 
man  who  bid  the  highest  for  it,  in  violation  of  their  contracts.  I 
know  that  in  February 

The  CHAraMAN.  February  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Lyman.  February  of  last  year  the  Burgess  Sulphite  CJompany 
borrowed  some  5,000  cords  of  wood  from  our  Berlin  mill  when  we 
supposed  we  had  an  ample  amount — or  rather,  our  superintendent 
supposed  we  had  an  ample  amount;  it  was  an  unauthorized  loan — and 
along  about  June  or  July  we  began  to  make  demand  upon  them  to 
return  it  in  kind,  and  they  put  us  off  with  one  excuse  and  another, 
and  finally  about  October  I  went  to  Boston  and  saw  Mr.  Burgess.  I 
am  merely  stating  this  as  an  actual  illustration  of  the  scarcity  there 
was.  I  demanded  that  wood  back,  and  he  said  to  me,  ^'  My  great  sul- 
phite plant  will  have  to  shut  down,  and  you  have  some  ww)d  there, 
and  can  you  not  keep  along  until  I  can  get  some  more?"  I  was  im- 
portunate and  insisted  upon  his  returning  it.  I  understood  at  that 
time  that  they  bought  peeled  wood  from  a  Canadian  manufacturer 
who  had  what  he  consiaered  a  surplus  amount  of  it  in  his  yard,  and 
had  it  shipped  to  them  to  keep  tneir  mill  running,  and  they  were 
beating  the  oush  in  every  direction  to  get  wood,  and  they  finally  ar- 
rangeato  return  the  wood  that  they  had  borrowed  from  us  at  the  rate 
of  some  five  cars  a  day,  or  something  of  that  sort.  That  is  merely  an 
illustration  of  the  conditions  that  existed. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  or  does  Mr.  GriflSng  know  whether  the 
western  manufacturers  before  last  summer  had  oeen  in  the  habit  of 
buying  pulp  wood  from  Quebec? 

Mr.  Lyman.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  a  new  thing  last  year.  Mr. 
Griffing  when  did  the  western  men  first  come  east  to  get  wood  as  far 
as  Quebec  ? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Last  season,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  They 
bought  50  cars  last  season. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  want  to  say  further  that  Mr.  Underwood,  who  was 
the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Griffing  as  manager  of  the  woodlands,  saw, 
as  he  regarded,  an  absolute  scarcity  of  wood  coming,  which  would 
make  it  unpossible  for  him  to  provide  our  mills  with  the  increased 
demand  that  we  looked  forward  to  having,  and  the  feeling  through- 
out our  company  was  that  some  of  the  mills  on  the  Androscoggin 
River  would  nave  to  shut  down  this  winter  simply  from  lack  of  wood, 
and  that  led  to  scurrying  around  to  try  to  get  out  just  as  much  wood 
as  possible  last  fall  and  winter  to  relieve  the  situation,  if  possible. 
We  know,  in  spite  of  that,  if  the  demand  had  kept  up  as  they  supposed 
it  would,  they  would  have  had  to  shut  down  one  or  more  mifis  on 
account  of  lack  of  wood. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  Mr.  Underwood  the  manager  of  the 
woodlands  department  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Up  to  last  October,  I  think,  when  he  became  general 
manager  of  the  company.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  any 
wood  left;  it  simply  means  that  the  supply  and  demand  did  not  fit 
in  exactly,  and  it  takes  considerable  time  to  open  up  new  fields, 
which  we"  have  set  about  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask,  in  that  connection,  another  question 
of  Mr.  Griffing.  Mr.  Griffing,  in  the  handling  of  the  forests,  in  the 
cutting  of  pulp  wood,  can  a  companv  of  men  work  at  It  during^the 
entire  year,  month  in  and  month  out^ 
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Mr.  Griffino.  Nearly.  They  might  start  in  in  June  to  peel  the 
timber.  When  it  would  not  peel  any  longer,  they  could  go  to  cutting 
and  cut  through  the  fall,  li  the  winter  they  may  draw  it— haul  it, 
some  of  them  call  it — and  in  the  spring  thej  would  drive.  There 
would  be  breaks  between  the  hauling  and  diriving.  We  are  driving 
at  various  places  now. 

The  CsAiBMAN.  So  a  man  could  take  a  gang  of  men  and  go  up 
into  the  Canadian  forests  and* occupy  them  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Griffing.  Verv  nearly. 

The  Chaibman.  All  ri^ht.    Excuse  me,  Mr.  Lyman. 

Mr.  Ltman.  That  is  aU  I  have  to  say.    I  will  call  Mr.  Whitcomb. 

STATEMEHT  OF  KB.  WHUAM  A.  WHITCOMB,  HANAOEB  OF  THE 
MAHTrFACTTTBIHO  DEFABTMENT  OF  THE  INTEBNATIONAL 
PAFEB  COMPAHT. 

The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  with  the  company? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  Manager  of  the  manufacturing  department. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  listen  to  you.  Mr.  Whitcomb. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  committee  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  one 
of  the  company's  plants  at  Corinth.  I  presume,  to  get  at  the  thing, 
you  would  like  to  have  some  knowledge  as  to  what  other  properties 
we  have? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  company  operates  67  machines  making  news 
paper,  10  making  manila  papers,  5  machines  making  specialties,  and 
3  machines  making  wrappers,  a  total  of  85  machmes.  The  daily 
production  of  news  paper  is  1,466  tons  per  day ;  of  manilas,  210  tons 
per  day;  specialties,  45  tons  per  day;  wrappers,  29  tons;  a  total  of 
1,700  tons  per  day.  The  company  has  ground-wood  mills  embracing 
an  equipment  of  345  pulp  grinders,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  1,466 
tons.  It  has  sulphite  mills  embracing  48  digesters,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  516  tons.  It  is  equipped  to  make  a  sufficient  supply  of 
ground  wood  and  sulphite  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  paper 
madiines. 

All  of  this  equipment  is  located  in  the  United  States,  as  follows: 
160-ton  paper  mill  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.;  150-ton  paper  mill  at  Fort 
Edward,  N.  Y.;  240-ton  paper  mill  at  Corinth,  N.  Y.;  200-ton  paper 
mill  at  Chisholm,  Me.;  113-ton  paper  mill  at  Berlin,  N.  H.;  150-ton 
paper  mill  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  i . ;  200-ton  paper  mill  at  Rumf ord 
Falls,  Me.;  25-ton  paper  mill  at  Orono,  Me. — ^that  is  near  Bangor; 
58-ton  paper  mill  at  Franklin,  N.  H.;  50-ton  paper  mill  at  Turners 
Falls,  Mass.;  50-ton  paper  mill  at  Ticonderoga,*rf.  Y.;  80-ton  paper 
mill  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. ;  30-ton  paper  mill  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
known  as  the  Ontario  mill ;  45-ton  paper  mill  at  Piercefield,  N.  Y. ; 
53-ton  paper  mill  at  Wilder,  Vt. ;  10-ton  paper  mill  at  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  known  as  the  Watertown  mill ;  86-ton  paper  mill  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. ;  known  as  the  Woods  Falls  mill — Ontario,  Watertown, 
and  Woods  Falls  plants  making  a  Watertown  group  under  one  man- 
agement there.  Do  you  want  any  more  information  in  reference  to 
plants? 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  all  of  your  plants? 
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Kr.  Whitoomb.  Those  are  the  paper,  ground-wood,  and  sulphite 
plants  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Oan  you  segregate  the  manila,  specialty,  and  wrap- 
per plants  I 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  make  151  tons  of  manilas  at  Bumford  Falls, 
Me.,  and  49  tons  of  news  paper  in  that  plant;  at  Franklin,  N.  EL,  we 
make  14  tons  of  manilas  and  44  of  news;  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt^  we 
make  7  tons  of  wrappers,  46  of  specialties,  28  of  news ;  at  Pieroeneld, 
N.  Y.,  we  make  45  of  manilas;  the  Watertown  mill,  making  10  tons, 
makes  wrappers  oi^. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  your  rated  capacities! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Those  are  the  capacities  we  can  average. 

The  Chairman.  Bunning  all  the  time! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  For  example,  the  Hudson  Biver  mill,  240  tons — 
the  week  that  you  were  at  Hudson  Biver  we  made  242  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  day  we  were  there! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  week  you  were  there.  The  day  you  were 
there,  I  suppose  we  made  more  than  that 

The  Chairman.  Your  week  would  average  a  little  more  than  usuaL 

(Mr.  Whitcomb  submitted  the  following  table:) 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  Here  is  a  little  history.    With  the  first  part  of  it 

1  may  be  inaccurate,  slightly.  I  tried  to  put  it  down,  •  as  I  thought 
you  would  be  interested  in  it.  When  the  company  started,  as  I  re- 
member, we  had  101  paper  machines.  Within  a  year  after  its  forma- 
tion 10  oaper  machines  were  added,  making  111. 

The  Chairman.  News-print  paper  mills! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No;  these  were  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  one  that  was  added. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  were  all  making  news  at  the  time  they  were 
taken  into  the  company.  That  is,  the  Watertown  group  of  mills.  ^  Out 
of  this  list  of  machines  3  were  sold — ^that  is,  the  mills  containing  3 
machines  were  sold ;  IS  machines  were  discontinued,  5  machines  were 
leased — ^the  plants  containing  5  machines  are  at  present  under  lease — 
making  a  total  of  23  machmes  that  are  out  of  that  list,  leaving  82 
machines  of  the  original  list  now  in  opefation,  to  which  have  Been 
added  3  new  machines — 1  machine  at  Bellows  Falls  in  March,  1903, 

2  machines  at  Palmers  Falls  during  the  summer  of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  machine  was  that  of  the  Bellows  Falls  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  A  new  machine  was  added  there  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  news-print  machine? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No  ;  that  was  a  specialties  machine. 

The  Chairman.  These  machines  tnat  were  dismantled  or  discontin- 
ued, why  was  that,  do  you  Imow  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Because  they  were  more  or  less  obsolete. 

The  Chairman.  Why  have  no  more  new  machines  been  installed! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Because  the  profits  of  the  business  did  not  war- 
rant it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  reason  for  leaving  5  machines,  if  you 
know? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Three  machines  made  tissue  paper;  it  was  a  small 
business  and  out  of  our  line,  and  it  could  better  be  operated  by  another 
company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  lease  the  mill  or  only  the  machines? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  mill.  Two  machines  made  book  papers;  that 
being  out  of  our  line,  that  mill  was  leased. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  products  in  the  paper  line  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  make  news  paper,  primarily,  manilas,  includ- 
ing wrapping  manilas,  bag  paper,  envelopes,  and  specialti^,  whidi 
includes  tag  board,  card  middles,  coated  hoard,  silk  wrapping,  and 
highly  colored  wrapping  papers. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  Hudson  Kiver  mill  is  the  largest  one  in  the  United 
States,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  largest  plant?  I  think  not.  The  lai^nest 
plantj  I  think,  is  operated  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
in  lUinois. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  the  largest  in  your  company? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  our  company,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  experience,  is  it  considerably  cheaper  to 
make  paper  on  the  more  modem,  wide,  rapid-running  machines  than 
it  is  on  the  older  machines? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  cost  of  making  paper  depends  more  upon  the 
supply  of  raw  material,  ground  wood  and  sulphite,  than  it  does  upon 
the  size  of  the  paper  machine  upon  which  the  order  is  run.    llie 
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machine  labor  is  somewhat  lower  on  the  modern  machines;  the  ex- 
pense of  machine  clothing — that  is,  felts  and  wires — is  a  great  deal 
hi^er. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  wide  machine? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  On  the  modem  machines.  They  practically  offset 
each  other. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  it  is  more  per  ton  of  product? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  The  expiense  of  felts  and  products  is  more  per  ton 
of  product 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  run  faster ;  the  wear  is  more.  As  a  rule,  the 
felts  and  wires  are  longer.  There  is  more  wiring  surface.  I  think 
the  main  reason  is  the  speed,  and  also  a  modem  machine  must  have 
its  machine  clothing  in  perfect  condition,  whereas  a  machine  which 
runs  slower  can  wear  its  felts  down  to  a  considerably  greater  degree. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  felt  there  is  in  one  of 
the  machines,  how  much  there  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  can  not  give  that  without  working  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  that  you 
have  prepared  for  us? 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  have  you  been  identified  with  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Since  its  formation.  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
ground-wood  mill  at  Glens  Falls  at  the  time  the  company  was  formed, 
and  I  have  been  with  the  company  since. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  manufacture  paper  in  consolidated  mills  than  in  isolated 
mills? 

Mr.  Whitcx>mb.  It  all  depends  upon  the  supply  of  raw  material. 
If  you  have  a  large  plant  and  have  all  your  ground  wood  and  all 
your  sulphite  concentrated  at  that  plant  as  you  need  it.  I  should  say 
that  one  is  as  economical  as  the  otner.  It  dei>ends,  or  course,  upon 
the  man  in  charge,  a  larger  mill,  of  course,  requiring  a  man  of  greater 
executive  ability  than  another. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  there  are  no  economies  that  result  from  con- 
solidation? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  In  reference  to  putting  together  a  company  in  the 
sha|>e  that  the  International  is  organized,  there  are  economies  in  con- 
nection with  the  supplying  of  material  to  the  mills  and  in  connection 
with  the  freight  rates  to  publishers.  You  can  supply  those  publishers 
that  are  nearest  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  are  the  only  economies? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  think  the  greatest  economy  comes  from  getting 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  what  the  essentials  of  the  business  are 
by  studying  so  many  different  plants  operating  under  so  many  differ- 
ent conditions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  is  no  very  decided  economic  gain  in  consoli- 
dating a  number  of  companies  over  an  operation  by  single  mills? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  believe  that  the  efficiency  of  our  plants  to-day, 
individually  and  collectively,  is  much  greater  than  if  they  had  been 
ran  as  separate  companies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  how  much  greater,  so  as  to  give  an 
idea  as  to  increased  economic  gain  ? 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  can  not.  I  think  that  the  record  of  our  costs  will 
show  that,  as  I  assume  you  wish  to  get  at  those  presently. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  going  to  present  those  records? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  have  records  here  and  will  present  anything 
which  will  illuminate  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  in  a  receptive  mood. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  paper,  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  argument 
presented  officially  by  the  company.  Page  14  shows  the  profits  de- 
rived from  the  company's  business.  The  profits  during  the  year  1905 
were  $2,138,000 ;  during  the  year  1906  these  profits  Tiad  shrunk  to 
$1,985,000  plus;  during  1907 — this  is  the  fiscal  year — ^they  had  again 
shrunk  to  $1,623,616;  during  the  six  months  ending  December  31, 
1907,  they  had  again  shrunk  to  the  basis  where  the  yearly  income 
would  be,  approximately,  $1,500,000.   During  the  summer  of  1907 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  going  to  present  any  data  to  give  us  any 
information  as  to  how  those  earnings  are  arrived  at  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  If  you  like,  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  notice,  before  you  go  into  that,  to  help  illus- 
trate the  question  that  Mr.  Stafford  a^ed,  that  the  earnings  for  the 
fiscal  year  1901  wete  over  $3,000,000,  and  for  1902  considerably  less 
than  $2,000,000— $1,897,000— for  1903,  $2,630,000,  a  wide  variation 
in  the  earnings,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper  as  we  have  received  it. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  was  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture 
during  1902 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  stop  to  explain  that  now. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  not  got  the  data.  The  cost  of  news  paper — 
I  might  say  here  that  the  statistical  costs  of  the  International  Faper 
Company  include  all  grades  of  paper,  all  the  costs.  The  reason  of 
that  is  that  the  same  mill  makes  two  grades,  sometimes  three  grades, 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  three  grades? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  mean  news,  manilas,  and  specialties.  We  have 
never  endeavored,  in  our  statistical  statements,  to  differentiate  the 
grades.  Whenever  we  desire  a  cost  on  a  particular  grade,  it  has 
always  been  based  upon  an  estimate,  which  is  also  based  upon  the 
amount  of  each  kind  of  paper  each  mill  made,  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial going  into  the  paper  at  that  point.  The  statistical  department 
of  our  company  has  prepared  a  co^  of  news  paper  made  during  the 
year  1907.  The  total  cost  of  that  paper  delivered — this  is  news 
paper — ^was  $40.09. 

Mr.  Staftord.  Delivered  where? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Delivered  to  the  customer,  part  of  it  on  the  side- 
walk, part  in  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  destination. 

Mr.  Staftord.  That  does  not  give  the  committee  any  guide  as  to 
how  they  can  decide  the  cost  per  year  if  the  costs  vary  at  different 
places  or  deposit. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  expense  of  delivery  is  averaged  on  the  whole. 
It  will  vary 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  over  2  cents  a  pound  delivered! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  $40.09 ;  a  little  over  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  when? 
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Mr.  Whttoomb.  That  is  for  during  the  year  1907. 

The  Chairmak.  For  tiie  fiscal  year  or  calendar  year! 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  The  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  includes  the  entire  output  of  ail  your  mills,  does  it! 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  News  paper.    The  sulphite  price  was  $41.32. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  There  is  a  delirery  expense  of  $4.68 ;  an  adminis- 
tration of  $1.04;  a  bond  interest  of  $1.99;  the  cost  of  raw  materials, 
labor,  taxes,  and  insurance,  and  other  mill  expenses,  $32.38. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  way  of  separating  this  last  item? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  Into 

The  Chairman.  Into  its  constituent  parts. 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  It  could  be  done,  but  it  is  not  done  in  our  state- 
ments. I  might  say  that  the  cost  of  all  the  grades  we  made  during 
1907  at  the  null  was  $33.57. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  your  capitalization  per  ton  of  output,  includ- 
ing bonds? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  less  than  $40,000  a  ton  on  the  out- 
standing stock,  including  common  and  preferred.  Your  stock  is 
$57,00OjjO(X),  is  It  not? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  $67,409,500. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  $60,000,000  and  you  had  a  capacity  of 
1,500  tons,  that  would  be  $40,000  a  ton. 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  It  is  slightly  over  $33,000  a  ton. 
What  is  your  capacity  ? 
1,700  tons  per  day. 
I  thought  you  saiS  1,440. 

1,416  tons  of  news  paper  only.    On  the  basis  of  our 
invested  money  it  is  $40,000  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  items  of  this  $33.57  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  the  mills? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  First,  the  stock,  $23.27;  $9.99  for  conversion. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  conversion  mean? 

Ifr.  Whttoomb.  That  includes  the  pay  roll,  felt,  wires,  screen 
plates,  belting,  lubricants,  finishing  materials,  repair  materials,  repair 
labor,  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  those  items  there,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  them  to  us? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  Yes,  sir.    Pay  roll,  $4.19. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  pay  rolls  in  both  the  pulp,  sul- 
phite, and  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  No,  sir ;  this  is  paper  mills  onlj. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  would  be  included  m  the  stock? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  The  other  would  be  included  in  the  stock ;  yes,  sir. 


The  Chairman. 
Mr.  Whttoomb. 
The  Chairman. 
Mr.  Whttoomb. 


Pay  roU $4. 19 

TeiiM .  sa 

wires .  32 

Screen  plates .  03 

Belting .  11 

Labrlcantfl   .08 

nnfflhing  materials .36 

Repair  materials 1^09 


Repair  labor $0. 53 

Fuel 2.24 

"Barn  expense .  02 

Office  expense ^  .  02 

Miscellaneous  operating .09 

Water  rents .  11 

Total  for  conversion 9.90 

Insurance  and  taxes .81 
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Do  you  want  the  items  of  stock? 
The  Chaibkak.  If  you  please. 
Mr.  Whitcomb.  Ground  wood,  $12.22. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  items  that  make  that  up? 
Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  can  give  you  the  cost  of  ground  wood  later,  if 
you  want  that. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;   all  right. 
Mr.  Whitoomb  (reads) : 

Sulphite $9. 05 


.02 
.14 
.02 
.20 
.11 
.01 
Wrapper  stock .  06 


Ground  wood  screenings. 
Sulphite  screenings- 
Sundry  fibers 

Waste  paper 

Cotton  waste 

Bagging 


Wrappers  |0.56 

Fillers .  37 

Alum   .10 

Bleaching .01 

Colors  .IC 

Sizing .  16 


Total 23.27 


Repair  labor $a32 

Fuel .08 

Bam  expense .02 

Miscellaneous  operating .07 

Office  expense .  02 

Water  rents .40 

Total  conversion 4. 61 

Direct  cost 14.11 


That  makes  a  grand  total  of  $33.57. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  mean  by  water  rents  there! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  These  mills  paid  for  water  power  we  buy. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  addition  to  that  you  own? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  In  addition  to  tiiat  we  own,  not  included  in  the 
statement  of  water-power  assets  here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  jis  the  component  parts  of  the  item  of 
groimd  wood  and  sulphite? 

Mr.  WHrrcx)MB.  Cost  of  ground  wood  pulp  for  the  calendar  year 
1907. 

Wood,  per  ton  of  ground  wood—  $9. 50 

Pay  roll 2. 55 

Pulp  stones .11 

Felts    .13 

Wires .04 

Screen  plates .05 

Belting .  07 

Lubricants  .04 

Repair  material .  77 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  ground  pulp  was  put  in  at  $12.22? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  You  do  not  use,  of  course,  a  ton  of  ground  wood 
pulp  to  a  ton  of  ground  paper — only  a  certain  per  cent.  I  am  not 
through  that  yet.    There  is — 

Insurance  and  taxes $0.15  j  F.  o.  b.  mill $14.11 

Administration  expense .  15  I 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost,  $14.41  per  ton  for  the  ground 
pulp? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  Ground  wood  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  used  about  a  cord  of  wood  for  a 
ton  of  ground  pulp.  Mr.  Griffing  stated  that  the  average  cost  of 
wood  for  1907  was  about  $8  a  cord.  You  estimated  that  the  cost  per 
ton  of  ground  pulp  was  $9.50  per  ton. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  One  cord  of  prepared  wood  will  make  2^00  pounds 
of  ground  wood,  12  tons  of  sulphite.  I  made  a  little  memorandum 
for  your  use  that  I  thought  would  explain  the  conversions  from 
ground  wood  to  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  before  you  do  that  you  had  better  give  us 
the  items  of  sulphite  cost. 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  Calendar  year,  1907,  total  cost  of  sulphite  fiber- 
Mr.  Stafford.  For  one  ton  of  sulphite? 
Mr.  Whttoomb.  One  ton,  average  cost. 
The  Chaibmak.  What  is  the  total? 
Mr.  Whitcomb.  First  item : 


Sulphur $2. 81 

Lime  and  limefitone .S6 

Wood 17.75 

Stock  total 21. 12 

Payroll 4. 50 

Pelts 

Wires 

Screen  plates 

Bating 

Lubricants - 


Repair  labor |0.66 

Fuel 2. 32 

Bam  expense .  02 

Miscellaneous  expense .  15 

Office  expense .02 

Water  rents .09 

Conversion 9.98 

Direct  cost 31. 09 

Taxes  and  insurance .  29 

F.  o.  b.  mill  cost 31. 38 


.18 
.05 
.13 
.13 
.06 
Repair  materials 1.57 

The  Chairmak.  These  figures,  I  take  it,  are  not  the  way  they  are 
kept  on  the  books  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairsian.  They  are  taken  from  the  actual 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  This  is  the  actual  statistical  roll  of  the  company 
just  as  we  keep  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  these  statistics  are  taken  from  the  actual 
books  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  lliey  are  based  upon  the  actual  books  of  the 
company. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  returning  to  the  amount  of  ground  pulp 
made  from  a  cord  ^of  wood,  you  indicate  there  that  one  cord  of  wood 
will  make  more  than  a  ton  of  ground  pulp. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Let  me  give  you  this  little  statement.  In  refer- 
ence to  wood,  one  cord  of  rough  wood  shrinks  25  per  cent  to  convert 
same  to  one  cord  of  prepared  wood.  That  is  an  average  fi^re ;  that  is 
about  right.  Then,  one  cord  of  prepared  wood,  after  it  has  been 
reduced,  may  make  2,300  pounds  of  ground  wood  or  1,200  pounds  of 
sulphite.  One  cord  of  rough  wood  produces  1,725  poimds  of  ground 
wood  and  900  pounds  of  sumhite.  To  produce  2,000  pounds  of  stock, 
therefore,  requires  1.16  cords  of  rough  wood  to  1  ton  of  ground  wood 
and  2.22  cords  of  rough  wood  to  1  ton  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  repeat  that? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  order  to  produce  a  ton  of  ground  wood  you 
require.  1.16  cords  of  rough  wood,  and  to  produce  a  ton  of  sulphite 
you  require  2.22  cords  of  rough  wood. 

The  following  is  the  table  referred  to: 

May  1, 1908. 

WOOD. 

One  cord  of  rough  wood  shrlnlcs  25  per  cent  to  convert  to  one  prepared  cord 
(20  per  cent  shrinkage,  5  per  cent  loss,  etc.). 

One  Dreoared  cord  will  make  i^^^  pounds  ground  wood. 
ime  preparea  cora  win  mane  ^^200  pounds  sulphite. 

One  cord  of  rough  wood  produces  as  much  pulp  as  t'A  of  one  prepared  cord,  or 
75/2,300  pounds  ground  wood=l,725  pounds. 
^^^1,200  pounds  sulphite=900  pounds. 
To  produce  2,000  pounds  of  stock  therefore  requires — 
1.16  rough  cords=l  ton  ground  wood. 
2.22  rough  cord8=l  ton  sulphite. 

For  paper  on  basis  of  79  per  cent  ground  wood,  23  per  cent  sulphite,  5  per 
cent  fillers^  2  per  cent  wrappers,  1  "per  cent  alum,  110  ppr  cent  total  stock. 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  BOUOR  CORDS. 


Equals 


Roagh  eords. 

79  per  cent  of  1.16 0.916 

23  per  cent  of  ^.22 .611 


Total  ground  wood  and  sulphite 1. 427 

A  ton  of  news  requires  in  making  1.427  rough  cords. 

Mr.  Sims.  Some  gentlemen  here,  in  my  recollection,  gave  a  state- 
ment that  sulphite  produced  1,050  pounds,  or  about  that. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  To  make  a  ton  of  news  paper  it  requires  1.42 
rough  cords,  or  approximately  one  cord  and  a  half  to  make  a  ton 
of  news  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Whitcomb,  before  I  forget  it,  you  show  there  a  profit 
of  $1  and  how  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  WHrrooMB.  One  dollar,  and  twenty-three  cents. 

Mr.  SiMfi.  That  is  the  average  on  all  the  tons  you  made? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  News  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  lost  on  some  of  your  contracts 
and  made  more  than  that  on  some  of  your  sales? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  must  have,  because  some  of  the  prices  are 
different. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  make,  whether  you  have  or  not? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  they  must  have. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  on  news  paper.  I  thought  some  of  the  unexpired 
contracts  were  causing  you  a  loss,  and  you  knew  that  specifically. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  do  know  that  specifically.  Last  summer  we 
forecast  our  business  for  1908.  We  had  before  us  profits  of  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  $1,600,000.  The  manufacturing  department  was 
given  an  estimate  of  $1,200,000  increase  in  wood.  From  our  own  cal- 
culations we  figured  at  least  $800,000  increase  in  labor,  $1,500,000, 
and  the  year  previous  we  had  only  made,  above  bond  interest,  $1,600,- 
000  odd. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  increased  cost  of  manufacture,  including  the  increase 
of  labor,  amounts  to  how  mudi? 

Mr.  WmrooMB.  $1,500,000  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  you  would  not  have  made  anything? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  We  would  not  have  made  any  money  for  our  stock- 
holders unless  we  had  increased  the  price.  The  sales  department  made 
an  estimate  of  the  situation  which  demonstrated  that  upon  un- 
closed business  it  was  necessary  to  get  2^  cents  in  order  to  increase 
the  income  to  $1,500,000.  Based  upon  that  calculation  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  company  fixed  the  price,  and  the  price  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  selling  agents  to  get  that  price  if  they  could  sell 
it.  We  did  not  know  whether  we  would  lose  our  business  or  not,  but 
we  made  up  our  minds  that  our  stockholders  had  a  right  to  earn 
as  much  as  they  did  before,  which  was  merely  6  per  cent  upon  the 
preferred  stock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  business  that  we  had,  the 
bulk  of  it,  was  closed  at  the  price  we  set  upon  it^  so  we  anticipated 
our  income  would  be  increased  sufficiently  to  continue  our*  6  per  cent 
dividends.  The  business  depression  coming  on  as  it  did,  although 
our  tonnage  was  practically  sold,  the  individual  customers  did  not 
take  the  amount  of  paper  they  contracted  to  take.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  for  us  to  curtail  our  production  to  the  extent  of  about  20 
per  cent.    That  curtailment  has  been  sufficient  to  offset  the  increttse 
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in  the  amount  of  income  which  we  had  anticipated.  So  it  had  been 
necessary  for  us  to  cut  our  p^ferred  dividends,  much  as  we  regretted 
to  do  it,  from  a  6  to  a  4  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  SiHS.  Have  you  not  had  something  in  the  way  of  a  decrease . 
due  to  labor  and  material? 

Mr.  Whticomb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  panic  has  not  reduced  labor  or  material! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  has  not.  The  men  are  more  amenable  to  reason, 
but  as  far  as  wages  are  concerned,  they  remain  as  they  were. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean^ou  are  reducing  the  day's  output,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  not  gone  on  that  principle.  As  a  com- 
pany, there  were  certain  points  Where  we  could  manufacture  cheaper 
than  other  points,  and  we  have  reduced  operations  at  the  more  expen- 
sive points  so  that  what  we  are  running  is  running  full. 

Mr.  Si^^.  But  you  reduced  your  labor  costs  ati)oth  places! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Our  office  expenses  largely  increased  with  the  cur- 
tailed reduction,  more  than  offsetting  any  saving  in  manufacturing 
paper  at  the  cheaperpoints. 

The  Chatkman.  Well,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  when  vou  give  the  reason 
for  the  increase,  that  you  need  to  pay  the  dividends  on  the  stock,  what 
does  6  per  cent  dividends  on  your  stock  amount  to  in  a  year! 

Mr.  WHrrcoMB.  It  amounts  to  $1,344,402. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  4  or  at  6 ! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  At  6. 

The  Chaibmak.  How  much  preferred  stock  have  you  outstanding! 

Mr.  Stafford.  $22,406,700;  Oiat  is  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  made  in  1907  more 
than  enoug^h,  according  to  your  statement,  to  pay  the  preferred  stock, 
as  net  earnings.  I  do  not  faiow  what  otiier  charges  there  were  against 
it 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  amount  shows  as  an  increase  in  the  com- 
pany^s  surplus.  The  company's  surplus  has  been  increased  to  the 
extent  of  certain  money  invested  in  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  Invested  in  improvements  in  the  mills  somewhere 
in  connection  with  the  plants! 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  In  connection  with  the  plants;  yes,  sir.  The 
company  has  increased,  since  it  began  its  existence,  in  bonded  in- 
debtedness to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000.  That  amount  of  money  has 
been  used  to  a  laree  extent  in  construction  work;  it  should  have 
placed  opposite  a  depreciation  account.  In  other  words,  we  have 
not  charaed  off  depreciation.  ^  *  ' 

The  (Slaerman.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  carry  part  of  your  surplus  account  in  improvements 
in  order  to  offset  the  failure  to  char^  off  anything  for  depreciation. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  that  it  was  a 
mistake  not  to  have  charged  off  depreciation.  Had  such  charge  been 
made^  p^V^  would  never  have  sold  at  the  prices  for  which  we  have 
sold  it.  There  has  never  been  a  time  durmg  the  last  ten  years,  I 
believe,  where  the  paper  manufactured  in  the  United  States  would 
not  have  sold  at  wnatever  price  was  placed  upon  it  within  reason, 
because  there  has  been  no  surplus  production  over  any  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  your  .estimate  do  you  not  include  anything  for  in- 
creased value  of  timber  holdings  and  timber  lands! 
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Mr!  Whitoomb.  In  my  estimate  of  what? 

Mr.  Sims.  In  your  estimation  of  the  assets. 

Mr.  Whitcjomb.  None,  whatever;  no. 

Mr.  Sims.  Does  not  your  increase,  by  way  of  increased  value  of 
your  lands  and  timber,  offset  depreciation? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  It  has  not  been  put  in  in  the  annual  statements 
whatever,  not  in  the  figures  we  have  considered. 

Mr.  Sims.  But,  as  a  fact,  do  not  your  holdings  in  timber  grow  more 
valuable  every  year? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  do,  but  that  amount  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  connection  with  the  amount  of  invested  money  which  is  shown 
in  tiie  statement  compiled  by  the  company's  executive  committee,  and 
it  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  capital  shown  in  the  company's  an- 
nual statement. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  show  there  your  increased  value  of  water  power, 
puttingdown  $50, 1  believe. 

Mr.  liVrnTOOMB.  These  two  statements  were  made  on  a  different 
basis  for  different  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Or  course  the  appreciation  of  land  would  have 
nothingrto  do  with  the  operation  of  the  mill? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  appreciate  anyhow,  whether  the  mills 
were  operated  or  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  was  talking  about  dividends  being  cut  to  4  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  he  could  not  pay  dividends  out 
of  lands  unless  the  lands  were  sold. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand;  but  the  stockholders  are  not 'losing, 
whether  it  is  actually  paid  to  them  or  not,  if  it  is  there  by  way  oi 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  lands. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  only  benefits  the  stockholders  set  is  in  the 
way  of  dividends  or  in  the  way  of  increased  value  of  me  holdings; 
the  holdings  have  been  steadily  declining  in  value. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  not  the  price  of  wood  steadily  going  up? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  price  of  our  stock  on  the  market  has  been 
steadily  declining. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Our  preferred  and  common  stock,  as  sold  ou  the 
New  York  stock  market.    I  have  various  things  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  hesitate ;  we  want  information.  Has  your 
statistical  bureau  made  up  the  cost  of  these  same  items  for  previous 
years? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  That  I  have  given  you  here? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHrrcx)MB.  It  is  all  there;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  was  the  cost  in  1901? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Of  what — ^paper? 

The  Chairman.  Paper,  stock. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  year  1901,  ground  wood  pulp  cost  $8.54,  as 
conmared  with  $13.45  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Per  ton? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  thought  you  gave  us,  as  the  cost  of  ground  wood, 
$14.41. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  $12.22,  that  went  into  a  ton  of  paper. 
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Mr.  Whitoomb.  Just  one  second.  In  1901  the  cost  of  ground  wood 
pulp  was  $11.63  as  compared  with  $14.41. 

The  Chairman.  Per  ton? 

Mr.  Whitcjomb.  Per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  sulphite? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  cost  per  ton  for  sulphite  pulp  in  1901  was 
$12.86  as  compared  with  $31.38,  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  give  us  those  on  paper? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  In  1901  the  cost  of  the  paper  manufactured  by  the 
company  was  $40.64  as  compared  with  $40.78  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  items  on  that. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Paper,  ground  pulp,  $10  in  1901. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Ten  dollars  flat? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Ten  dollars  flat. 

Sulphite   19.02 

Sundry  fibers .  36 

Waste  paper .06 

Wrappers .76 

Fillers .67 

Total  cost,  $21.49,  as  compared  with  $23.27  in  1907.  Pay  roll,  $4, 
compared  to  $4.19.  Felts,  63  cents,  which  compares  with  88  cents. 
'That  is  due  to  the  increased  price  in  felts  entirely. 

The  Chaibman.  You  said  pay  rolls  $4  as  compared  with  what? 
Four  dollars  and  nineteen  cents. 
I  thought  it  was  $4.68. 
Four  dollars  and  nineteen  cents. 
The  Chairman.  I  had  $4.68  before  for  the  labor  cost. 
Mr.  Whitoomb.  Four  dollars  and  nineteen  cents  is  the  cost.    Wires, 
45  cents. 

The  Chairman. 
Mr.  Whitoomb, 


Alum $0. 27 

Bleaching .10 

Color .  10 

Sizing .  16 


Mr.  Whitcomb. 
The  Chairman. 
Mr.  Whitoomb. 


What  is  this,  now  ? 

I  am  giving  you  the  cost  in  1901  for  all  paper 
manufactured,  as  compared  wifli  the  cost  of  same  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  I  thought  we  had  completed  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wires,  45  cents  as  compared  to  what? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Thirty-two  cents.  Screen  plates,  $0.04,  as  com- 
pared to  $0.03^;  belting,  $0.15,  as  compared  to  $0.11 ;  lubricants,  $0.07, 
as  compared  to  $0.08 ;  finishing  material,  $0.44,  as  compared  to  $0.85 ; 
repair  materials,  $0.85,  as  compared  to  $1.09;  repair  labor,  $0.62,  as 
compared  to  $0.53 ;  fuel,  $2.37,  as  compared  with  $2.24 ;  miscellaneous, 
$0.15;  water  rents,  $0.18;  total,  $9.95,  as  compared  to  $9.99. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  had  no  charges  for  miscellaneous  and  water 
rents? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Eleven  cents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  each? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Eleven  cents  for  water  rents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  for  the  others? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  There  was  no  expense  for  the  bam  and  office 
expenses  for  1900 ;  I  assume  it  was  included  in  the  miscellaneous. 

The  Chairman.  Any  charge  for  insurance  and  taxes? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  -Insurance  and  taxes,  46  cents,  as  compared  with  81 
cents,  a  total  of  $31.90. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  did  you  use  anv  more  sulphite  per  ton  in 
1907  than  you  did  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  1901,  we  used  31  per  cent;  1907,  27.8  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  Yet  the  sulphite  was  a  good  deal  higher  in  cost  in 
1907  than  it  was  in  1901. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  wood,  that  was. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  the  amount  of  sulphite  used  in  a  ton  of 
paper  in  1907  was  $9.05,  and  in  1901  $9.02. 

Mr.  Whitcohb.  The  reduction  in  per  cent  is,  of  course,  dependent 
upon  the  way  the  grades  run ;  the  grades  will  vary  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  average? 

Mr,  Whitoohb.  Yes;  this  ia  the  average.  Our  sulphite  is  a  bettar 
quality  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  use  less  of  it. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Use  less  of  it,  but  producing,  I  assume,  practically 
the  same  results. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  cost  was  about 
the  same. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  improved 
product,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  the  cost  of  the  ground  pulp  in 
a  ton  of  paper  for  each  of  the  years  from  1901  down? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  cost  of  ground  wood  pulp  made? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  the  cost  of  ground  pulp  in  a  ton  of  paper. 

Mr.  Whitcomb — 


1900 $9.54 

1901 10. 00 

1902 9. 41 

1903 10.24 


lfi04 $11. 56 

1905  -. —  11. 08 

1906 11. 49 

KW 12.22 


The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  it  for  the  months  of  this  year! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  January,  $12.82.  and  February,  $12.68.  That  is 
the  cost  of  ground  wood  pulp  in  paper  during  the  two  months  of  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of 
paper? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Pay  roll,  1900,  $3.80.  This  is  manufacturing 
labor  exclusive  of  repair  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitcomb. 


1901. 
1902. 
1903- 
1904. 
1905- 


$4.00 
4.11 
4.15 
3.94 
3.83 


am $3.80 

1907 4.19 

January 4.29 

February 4. 88 


The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  that  to  us  by  months  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  compare  the  two-tour  system  with  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  had  made  up  something  here.  The  average 
cost  per  ton  for  labor  of  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  paper  is  applied 
against  paper  only.  Of  course,  it  takes  in  all  the  branches.  During 
the  calendar  year  1906,  which  was  before  the  three  shifts,  it  was 
$7.63. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  is  the  labor  cost  on  a  ton  of  paper? 

Mr.  WnrrooMB.  A  ton  of  paper,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  three  mills — ^sulphite,  ground  wood,  and 
paper  mills? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  is  right.  The  labor  cost  for  three  months 
ending  March,  1908,  was  $8.81  per  ton. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  make  a  comparison 
there  and  stop. 

Mr.  WnrrooMB.  That  is  an  increase  of  $1.18  between  those  two 
points.  The  increase  in  1906,  as  compared  with  1907,  was  89  cents 
a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  for  1906? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  $7.63. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  for  1907,  then? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  $8.52. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  for  1905;  have  you  got  it  back? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  $7.86. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  all^  the  mills  were  running  on  the 
two-tour  system.  Part  of  the  mills  changed  to  the  three-tour  system 
in  1906. 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  They  started  in  September,  1906,  and  contiAued 
on  until  the  9th  of  December,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  actual  labor  cost  for  the  prior 
years? 

Mr.  Whtfoomb.  1900,  $7.74;  1901,  $8.02;  1902,  $8.13;  1903,  $8.18; 
1904,  $8.04;  1905 — I  have  just  given  that.  You  have  been  diown 
statements,  both  by  Mr.  Walker — ^he  sent  you  a  statement  of  which 
he  sent  me  a  copy,  showing  the  increases 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  printed  that  in  the  record  yet,  it  is 
so  large. 

Mr.  Whtfoomb.  Yes,  it  is  too  complicated,  but  our  company  has 
increased  wages  to  the  extent  per  hour — the  hourly  base  is  really  the 
true  basis  for  cost,  because  it  is  not  the  wages  per  day,  but  the  wages 
per  hour,  that  determines  what  our  costs  are.  We  have  increased 
wages,  beginning  with  1901,  until  1908,  on  an  average  of  about  66 
per  cent,  as  near  as  I  can  figure  it  out.  This  cost  per  ton  does  not 
show  that  increase,  and  the  reason  for  that'  is  that  me  company  has 
spent  money  improving  its  properties,  and  your  costs  also  reflect  that 
condition,  that  we  have  not  been  ^oing  to  seed. 

The  Chairman.  I«  notice  on  Uiis  list  that  is  furnished  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Hudson  River  mills,  for  instance — I  just  glanced  at 
it — ^head  grinder  man,  from  1898,  to  July,  1901,  worked  on  an  average 
of  12  hours  a  day  and  received  $10.20  a  week;  from  July,  1901,  to 
September  3, 1906,  he  worked  on  an  average  of  65  or  66  hours  a  week 
and  received  on  an  average  $15.18  a  week ;  from  September  3,  1906, 
to  date,  he  works  on  an  average  of  48  hours  a  week,  and  receives 
$15.18  a  week.  So  that,  according  to  this,  for  72  hours,  prior  to  July, 
1901,  he  received  $10.20,  and  now,  for  48  hours,  he  receives  $15.18. 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  judge  that  is  rather  a  stronger  compar- 
ison than  would  be  found  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  It  is.  The  next  occupation  is  more — ^the  com- 
parison i3  not  so  extreme  in  the  next  occupation,  grinder  man. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  grinder  man.  Trior  to  July  1,  1901,  he 
worked  seventy-two  hours  a  week  and  received  $10.20.  Now  he  works 
forty-eight  hours  a  week  and  receives  $10.72.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
notice  in  this  statement  that  the  foreman  of  the  sulphite  mill  prior 
to  July,  1901,  received  $38.46  a  week,  and  now  he  receives  $26.92  a 
week. 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  reason  of  that  was  that  the  man  who  was  re- 
ceiving on  this  old  date,  the  original  date,  was  John  Gast,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  sulphite  men,  and  he  was  priced  upon  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  the  man  and  not  the  position? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  He  left  us  and  we  put  in  this  other  man  at  this 
other  date;  later  he  came  back  to  us  ana  is  now  working  for  us  at  $23 
a  week  at  another  plant ;  it  was  an  artificial  scale. 

Now,  Mr.  Mann,  may  I  give  a  little  bit  of  testimony  here  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Gould  Paper  (5)mpany  ?  Mr.  Gould,  after  he  had  given 
his  hearing — I  asked  nim  for  the  statement  of  the  wages  he  was  pay- 
ing, and  he  handed  me  this  statement  which  he  had  with  him,  and 
which  I  believe  was  not  presented.    The  Gould  Paper  Company 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  remember,  when  he  was  here ;  we  asked 
him  for  the  wages  he  was  paying. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Here  is  the  statement  he  handed  me.  The  Gould 
Paper  Company  is  running  on  the  basis  of  two  shifts,  and  they  are 
paying  very  low  wages  even  for  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  he  had  the  wages  for  the  machine  tender, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  remember  the  others  very  will. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  made  a  few  comparisons  here  that  I  will 
give  you  briefly,  so  that  you  can  see  conditions.  His  machine  tenders 
get  $3.25  for  twelve  hours ;  our  machine  tenders  receive  for  the  same 
period  $6 — nearly  double. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  for  the  same  number  of  hours? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  For  the  same  number  of  hours,  which  is  the  basis 
of  cost,  mind  you. 

Mr.  Rtan.  That  is  a  shift  and  a  half? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  is  a  shift  and  a  half;  yes,  sir.  His  second 
hands  receive  $2  for  twelve  hours;  ours  receive  $3.96.  His  third 
hands,  common  labor,  receive  $1.50;  ours  receive  $2,685.  Oilers, 
$1.50,  and  ours  $2,685.  His  basis  of  wage  is  $1.50,  as  compared  with 
ours,  $2,685. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  other  words,  you  pay  more  for  eight  hours  than  he 
does  for  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  pay  $1.78  for  the  eight  hours,  and  he  pays 
$1.50  for  twelve  hours.  The  result  of  the  low  scale  of  wages  and  the 
long  shifts  has  enabled  him  to  keep  the  pay  roll  down  to  $5.71,  as 
compared  with  our  pay  roll,  which  runs  aoove  $8.  I  am  sure  we  do 
not  intend  to  go  back  to  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Has  he  a  union  mill  ? 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is — I  may  be  mistaken 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  mill  is  unionized  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  said  he  had  a  few  union  men  in  his 
mill.  My  recollection  is — I  may  be  mistaken — that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  pulp  and  paper  in  his  mill  was  greater  than  it  was  in  the 
St.  Re^s  miU. 

Mr.  whitcomb.  I  did  not  get  all  of  his  testimony;  I  sat  back 
there 

The  Chairman.  That  the  cost  of  production  of  pulp  and  paper  in 
the  Gould  mill  was  greater  than  it  was  in  the  St.  Regis  mill.  I  may 
be  mistaken  about  that. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  made  an  effort  to  get  inforniation  concerning 
wages  paid  in  other  countries,  as  it  has  a  vital  bearing  on  this  whole 
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situation,  as  wages  constitute  such  a  large  item  of  cost.  I  have  in 
my  hands  here  a  statement,  a  comparative  schedule  of  wages  paid 
upon  the  five  machine  positions,  upon  a  paper  machine,  the  Inter- 
national's scale,  1898,  our  present  scale,  the  wages  paid  by  J.  B. 
Booth  &  Co.,  the  wages  paid  in  Austria,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  England,  and  the  average  of  each.  The  wages  in  the  J.  R.  Booth 
mill — I  secured  those  from  a  machine  tender  on  the  machine,  who 
told  me  what  he  was  receiving  and  what  the  other  men  he  was  work- 
ing with  were  receiving. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  the  telegram  that  we  put  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Yes ;  I  saw  that.  There  was  none  from  the  Booth 
mill,  I  believe,  was  there  ?  It  is  a  little  bit  misleading,  all  these  state- 
ments in  reference  to  wages  per  day,  unless  you  Imow  how  many 
hours  they  work.  The  Booth  mill,  this  machine  tender  told  me, 
they  were  still  working  the  long  hours,  twelve  hours;  they  were 
getting  $4.25.    He  may  state  that  in  his  telegram. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  this  tender  who  told  you,  and  how  did 
he  know  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  He  was  receiving  the  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  in  the  Booth  mill,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Yes^  sir;  somebody  in  the  Booth  mill.  The  aver- 
age rate  the  International  Paper  Company  now  pays  upon  this 
machine,  which  is  identical  with  the  machine  you  saw  at  Palmers 
Falls — ^the  International  rate  is  30.5  cents  an  hour;  the  J.  R.  Booth 
rate  is  20.8  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  is  the  average  of  the  men  on  the  machine. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  the  average  rate  a  fair  illustration  of  the  Canadian 
rate? 

Mr.  Whitcx>mb.  It  is  the  only  rate  I  have  any  personal  knowledge 
about;  therefore  it  is  the  one  I  am  giving.  The  average  rate  in 
Austria  is  8  cents  an  hour  as  compared  with  our  30;  in  Germany, 
9.45  cents  per  hour;  in  Sweden,  8.5  cents  an  hour;  Norway,  8.5  cents 
an  hour,  and  in  England,  12.5  cents  an  hour.  There  is  a  very  great 
difference  in  rates.    Our  rate  is  46  per  cent  above  the  Canadian  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  figured  that  out  to  see  how  much 
it  would  amount  to  for  a  machine? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  If  all  the  wages  were  on  the  same  basis  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  average  wage.  How  many  men  are 
there  employed  ? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  In  his  case  two  machine  tenders,  two  second 
hands,  two  third  hands,  two  fourth  hands,  and  two  fifth  hands.  That 
is,  there  are  three  in  each  position.  I  believe  the  foreign  countries 
are  all  on  the  long  basis  of  twelve  hours  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  foreign  countries  do  they  employ  any  more 
men  to  a  madiinef 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  make  as  much  paper  with  a  machine? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  I  understand  so.  The  machines  are  started  under 
the  supervision  of  American  mechanics  at  first. 

The  Chahiman.  Just  give  that  table  to  the  stenographer. 
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(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 

Comparative  rate  of  wages  per  hour. 


Machine  tendor.. 

Second  hand 

Third  hand 

Pourth  hand 

Fifth  hand 


Average  above  men- 


Paid  by- 


Interna- 
tional 
Paper 
Oom- 
pany 
during 
18»8. 


Interna-: 
tional  I 

Paper  I  Canada,' 
Com-    j   J.  R.    j 
pany      Booth, 
at  pres-  | 


I 


Aus- 
tria. 


ent. 


0.2917  I 
.1866  I 


.1250  ' 
.1250  I 


0.50 
.33 
.25 
.2234 
.2234 


0,3542  I  0.125 


.1666 

.1456  : 

.125    j 


.0666 
.0416 


j    Qer-   , 
many. 


0.15 
.10 
.10 
.0726 
.06 


Swe-  I    Nor- 
deo.   I  way. 


Bng- 
Und. 


0.125     1  0.1825 

0.22m 

.0016  1     .10 

.L^2o 

.0016        .0833 

.lftl2 

.0666  1     .0686 

.0875 

.05       I     .0416 

.075 

.1688 


.3053 


.2083  ,     .0799  I 


.0945  I 


.0849 


.0848 


.1256 


Per  cent. 

American  rate  ten  years  ago 81 

Canadian   present  rate 46 

Austrian  present  rate 382 

German  present  rate—* 323 

Swedish   present   rate 359 

Norwegian  present  rate 360 

English  present  rate f- 243 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  another  table  which  is  prepared  in  detail 
for  other  machines — and  I  have  the  Grand  Mere  rates,  which  were 
secured  by  me  from  a  labor  union.  Our  interests  are  not  identical, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  direct  information.  I  believe,  if  you 
want  to  get  direct  information,  these  labor  unions  will  furnish  it  to 
you. 

The  Chabrman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  it  if  they  have  it 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  have  it;  uiey  have  their  men  around  and  they 
tabulate  this  information.  This  statement  I  would  like  to  submit; 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  want  to  look  over  it  or  put  it  in  the 
record.    The  other  gives  you  the  gist  of  the  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  statement  made  by  labor  union  officers? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  Grand  Mere  scale  comes  from  a  labor  union 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  Laurentide  statement. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  him;  this  is  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers.  He  says:  "  I  have  filled  out 
the  pay  roll  rates  which  are  in  vogue  at  Grand  Mere,  Canada."  There 
is  the  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  was  this  you  had  in  your  hand? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  This  is  merely  a  statistical  statement  compiled  per 
day,  and  these  are  the  rates  in  the  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhat  does  that  show  jgenerally ;  the  same  rate  of 
wages,  or  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  or  a  lower  rate  of  wages  at  the 
Laurentide  mills  than  the  International  Paper  Company  pays? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  is  made  on  the  basis  or  12  hours  and  shows  that 
the  Canadian  rate  is  40  per  cent  of  the  American  rate. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Forty  per  cent  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Tne  American  rate  is  40  per  cent  more  than  the 
Canadian  rate. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Norris  put  something  in  the  record  here  that  is 
entirely  different.    It  says  : 

Gband  Mere,  Quebec,  May  IS,  li)08, 
John  Nobbis, 

Care  Neto  WUlatd  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  0.: 
Paper  mills  working  on  three  tours ;  pulp  mills,  two  tours.  Labor  per  ton  of 
production  is  as  high  in  Canadian  mills  as  United  States  mills.  Unskilled  men 
may  receive  slightly  lower  rates  per  hour,  but  are  not  as  efficient.  No  govern- 
ment figures  on  this.  Machine 'tenders  here  get  from  $3.75  to  $4,  back  tenders 
$2.50,  third  men,  $1.80,  all  for  eight-hour  day ;  pulp  grinders,  17^  cents  per  hour : 
wood  handlers,  from  15  to  17  cents;  firemen,  16^  cents. 

Geoboe  Chahoon,  Jr. 

Mr.  Whitoomb,  Let  me  give  you  the  summary  of  these  amounts. 
The  International  Paper  Company's  rate  is  360  per  cent  more  than 
the  rate  paid  in  Austria. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  good  is  the  comparison  with  Austria,  because  the 
cost  of  living  would  nave  to' go  in,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  I  suppose  you  know  that  Norway  and  Sweden  are 
exporters  of  paper. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  are  talking  about  Austria. 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  I  have  gotten  this  from  all  the  paper  manufactur- 
ingcountries. 

The  Chairman.  Austria  is  a  large  paper-proflucing  country,  so  I 
see  by  the  records. 

Mr.  Whftcomb.  The  American  rate  is  287  per  cent  of  the  German 
rate,  nearly  three  times  as  much.  The  Swedish  rate  the  American 
exceeds  by  283  per  cent.  The  American  rate  is  283  per  cent  more 
than  the  rate  in  Norway,  189  per  cent  more  than  the  rate  in  England, 
and  40  per  cent  more  than  the  rate  in  the  Laurentide  mill  at  Grand 
Mere,  if  the  statement  that  I  have  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  The  Laurentide  mill  seems  to  be  on  the  three-tour 
system. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Except  as  regards  the  machine  men,  and  there  is 
a  point.  The  labor  upon  a  paper  machine  is  something  over  a  dollar, 
p>erhaps  from  $1  to  $1.25,  the  labor  on  a  paper  machine,  and  when 
a  man  says  that  his  skilled  labor  is  on  a  three-tour  basis^  he  means 
only  to  the  extent  of  $1  out  of  $8,  or  $1.25  out  of  $8,  and  it  is  a  mis- 
leading statement. 

The  Chairman.  This  Mr.  Chahoon  says  that  the  paper  machine 
men  are  on  the  eight-hour  day. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  is  right.  That  onlv  means  a  cost  of  about 
$1  to  $1.25. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  say  that  the  wood  handlers,  and  so 
forth,  are  on  the  three-tour  shifts. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No  ;  none  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  small  fraction  of 
your  mill,  and  jrou  get  an  idea,  an  impression,  from  it  which  is  inac- 
curate and  unfair. 

Mr.  Staitord.  The  labor  cost  on  a  ton  of  paper,  so  far  as  that 
pertains  to  the  machine,  is  $1  or  $1.25  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  One  dollar  or  $1.25  a  ton.  I  should  say  that  the 
Gould  mill  is  as  fair  a  representative  of  conditions  in  Canada  as  you 
could  get  as  regards  wages. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  visited  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  only  been  at  the  one  mill,  the  mill  at  Ot- 
tawa ;  that  is  the  Booth  mill,  J .  R.  Booth. 
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Mr.  Statpord.  When  did  you  visit  that? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  About  four  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  able  to  get  the  scale  of  wages  in  vogue 
there? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  Only  to  the  extent  of  paper  machines.  I  gave 
that  in  this  other  statement. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Laurentide  mill  this  telegram  says:  "The 
pulp  grinders  receive  17.5  cents  per  hour."  If  that  were  for  seventy- 
two  hours  a  week,  it  would  amount  to  $2.10  a  day  for  six  days  in  the 
week.    That  is  more  than  you  are  paying. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  It  may  be  more  to  the  individual  man,  but  it  is  not 
a  greater  cost  per  ton,  which  is  the 

Mr.  Lyman.  May  there  rot  have  been  a  rise  within  the  last  week 
or  so? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  Seventeen  and  one-half  cents  an  hour,  and  we  pay 
23^  cents. 

'  Mr.  Stafix^rd.  The  International  at  the  Hudson  River  mill  pays 
22J  cents  an  hour  for  grinder  men. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  pay  that  to  grinder  men  at  all  our  paper 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  The  wood  handlers  at  the  Laurentide  mill  receive 
from  15  to  17  cents  per  hour.  ^\Tiat  do  they  get  at  the  Hudson 
River  mill  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  receive  18 J  cents. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  is  for  the  day  men  as  compared  to  their  15- 
fcent  men,  and  the  night  men,  17  cents,  compared  with  our  men,  22 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  firepien  there  receive  l&J  cents. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  pay  25  cents  to  firemen  at  all  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  testified  that,  in  his  opinion — that  was 
only  his  opinion — skilled  labor  received  as  much  in  Canada  and  un- 
skilled labor  received  more,  as  far  as  his  experience  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Wlien  they  talk  that  way  they  mean  per  day; 
they  mean  twelve  hours,  which  is  not  the  cost  comparison.  The  cost 
comparison  is  so  much  per  hour.  Mr.  Walker  made  a  similar  state- 
ment, which  was  based  upon  the  same  way  of  looking  at  the  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  you  certain  about  all  those  things  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  am  certain ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  put  that  comparison  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  This  one?     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  were  you  able  to  obtain  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  in  the  various  countries,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  as 
shown  on  these  lists  of  designated  employments? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  was  obtained  through  our  representative  in 
Great  Britain,  W.  C.  Powers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  how  he  obtained  them  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  He  obtained  them  by  interviewing  the  people,  the 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  respective  countries  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Or  their  representatives  in  London. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Resident  managers  or  representatives? 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 
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The  Chairmak.  Have  you  any  other  statements,  Mr.  Whitcomb? 

Mr.  WnrrooMB.  May  I  put  that  statement  of  wages  of  the  Gould 
Paper  Company  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  The  comparison,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  show  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Whttoomb.  Yes.  You  do  not  want  any  more  information 
about  the  change  in  wages.  I  think  what  you  have  already  covers  it 
fuUy. 

(Following  is  the  paper  referred  to :) 

Wages  paid  employees  May  15,  1908. 


MmUim  tenden 

Seeond  hand 

Third  band 

OflCTi 

Beatannao 

Halper 

Press  men 

Screen  men 


Tinmen  helpers.^ 

Tlnlaheni 

Oar  loaders 

Sulphite  eookera.. 

Add  m^pn   ^-    

Wood  room 

Outdoor 


Gould  Paper 
Company, 

Lyona  Falls, 

N.  Y.  (12 

hours). 


18. 

2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
$1.50-1. 
1. 
1.76-2, 

i.av-i. 

2. 
1.50^2. 

2. 

2 
1.50-2! 
1.50-2. 


International 
Paper  Com- 


pany (12 
re). 


hou»y 


16.00 
8.96 
2.68| 
2.6^1 
2.681 
2.6gi 
2.68, 
2^1 
3.00 
2.68) 
.90-2.50 
t.80 
4.08 
3.:« 
.65-2.25 
.65-2.00 


The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  the  comparisons  of  wages  now 
for  the  total  product  of  paper;  you  have  given  us  some  comparison 
of  wages  showing  the  difference  between  two-tour  and  three-tour  sys- 
tems on  paper,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  very  much  of  a  comparison. 
Can  you  ^ve  us  the  amount  of  wages  by  months  in  tons  01  paper, 
tons  of  sulphite  and  CTOund  pulp,  for,  say,  the  last  half  of  1907  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  iou  see,  we  changed  one  mill;  our  change  was 

Firead  over  one  year  and  four  months,  the  change  from  three  shifts, 
have  prepared  here  a  ^neral  history  of  what  change  in  wages  we 
have  made  at  different  tmies. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  answer  the  purpose,  but  we  will  not 
take  that  up  now. 

Thereupon,  at  11.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  May  18, 1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Papeb  Investigation, 

Monday,  May  18, 1908. 
Committee  called  to  order  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Maim 
presiding. 

8TATEKENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  A.  WHITCOMB,  OF  HEW  YOBE 

CITT— Continued. 

The  Chaikhan.  Mr.  Whitcomb,  can  you  give  us  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  making  news-print  paper  in  general  lan^a^e) 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  News  paper  is  made  out  of  two  kinds  of  pmp, 
ground  wood  pulp  and  sulpnite  pulp.  It  also  contains  clay,  which 
we  0*11  "fillers."  The  ground  wood  is  used  to  the  extent  of  about  80 
per  cent,  and  sulphite  pulp  is  used  to  the  extent  of  approximately  23 
per  cent.  There  is  some  diflference  in  the  per  cent  of  sulphite  on 
account  of  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  the  paper  made,  also  on  account 
of  peculiar  requirements  of  the  publication  supplied.  If  the  paper 
needs  to  be  very  strong,  the  per  cent  of  sulphite  is  increased;  if  the 

Saper  does  not  require  so  much  strength,  the  per  cent  of  sulphite  is 
iminished.  Coloring  matter  made,  of  coal-tar  products — aniline 
colors — are  used,  and  as  a  general  rule  they  are  blue  and  red,  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  making  a  blue-whitepaper,  changii^  the  color  of 
the  pulp  from  a  wood'  color  to  white.  Tne  color  is  set  dj  the  use  of 
alum.  In  some  news  paper  there  is  a  small  per  cent  of  sizing  matter 
used,  which  makes  the  paper  more  or  less  waterproof.  Sizing  for- 
merly was  used  to  a  great  extent,  but  to-day  it  is  used  to  a  very  small 
extent,  due  to  the  change  in  the  method  of  printing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  sizing? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Sizing  is  a  product  from  rosin,  the  idea  being  to 
have  free  rosin  precipitated  in  the  mixture,  which  makes  the  web  of 
the  paper  more  or  less  waterproof. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  a  harder  finish? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes.  It  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  manilas, 
where  the  paper  must  be  waterproof. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  materials  all  gathered  together  and 
mixed  in  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  These  materials  are  assembled  in  the  paper-mill 
beater.  The  ground-wood  pulp,  as  you  have  seen  at  your  recent 
visit,  is  manufacture  mechanically.  The  sticks  or  blocks  of  wood, 
having  been  previously  prepared  by  the  removal  of  the  bark  and  dirt, 
are  put  upon  ordinary  grindstones  of  large  size  and  subjected  to  high 
hydraulic  pressure;  the  power  of  the  water  wheel  is  transmitted  to 
the  grindstone,  which  turns  at  a  rate  of  about  200  revolutions  per 
minute,  that  pjower  being  consumed  in  the  grinding  of  the  wood.  Tnis 
ground  material  is  then  pumped  to  the  screens,  and  the  finer  fibers 
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;o  through  the  screen,  the  coarse  fibers  being  rejected.  The  finer 
ibers  are  eventually  transmitted  hj  pumps  and  reducing  machines 
to  the  beater  engines,  where  the  mixing  process  takes  place. 

The  wood  for  sulphite  pulp  is  reduced  to  small  chips  of  the  size  of 
a  man's  thumb,  or  smalier.  These  are  carried  by  conveyors  auto- 
matically to  cWp  bins  above  the  digester.  The  digesters  are  vertical 
boilers  made  out  of  steel  and  lined  with  brick  and  cement,  the  lining 
being  intended  to  protect  the  digester  from  the  acid,  which  otherwise 
would  destroy  it.  Starting  wita  an  empty  digester,  the  chips  are 
introduced  at  the  top  until  the  digester  is  fiul.  Then  the  acid,  which 
had  been  previously  prepared  find  held  in  storage,  is  permitted  to  flow 
imtil  the  chips  are  entirely  submerged. 

The  Chairman.  What  acid  do  you  use?' 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  Sulphurous  acid.  It  is  made,  as  a  rule, by  burning 
sulphur.     It  can  also  oe  made  by  burning  pyrites. 

The  digester  is  closed  at  the  top  and  steam  pressure  is  applied  at 
the  bottom.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  forces  the  acid  through  the 
chips,  and  the  process  of  cooking  begins.  After  a  few  hours  the 
9team  is  admitted  more  freely,  and  the  cooking  proceeds  more  rap- 
idly. Samples  of  the  pulp  and  also  of  the  Uquor  are  drawn  from  the 
top  of  the  digester,  and  expert  cooks,  by  examining  these  two,  detei^ 
mme  when  the  time  has  arrive4  for  the  blowing  of  the  digester. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  that  the  sulphurous  acid  is  sup- 
posed to  eat  away  the  particles  in  between  the  nbers  of  the  wood ) 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  lig^um  cells  of  the  wood  are  destroyed  and 
f^hsorbed  by  the  sulphurous  acid.    When  the  cooking  process  has 

KDceeded  so  that  the  cellulose  fiber  only  remains,  a  large  valve  at  the 
ttom  of  the  digester  is  opened  and  the  force  of  the  steam  drives 
the  mixture  remaining  in  the  digester  into  a  blow  pit,  a  large  square 
box  either  made  of  wood  or  concrete.  On  the  bottom  or  the  box 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  covering  of  tiles  which  have  small  perforations. 
The  Uquid  settles  and  is  drawn  off.  Water  is  also  put  on  top  of  the 
mixtiire,  which  washes  out  the  rest  of  the  liquor,  ^y  this  tmie  the 
sulphite  stock  ia  in  shape  for  use,  and  is  then  pmnped  to  the  beater 
room  where  it  is  used  m  the  beaters.  The  clay,  as  a  rule,  is  mixed 
with  water  and  pumped  also  to  the  beater.  The  alum  generally  is 
put  in  dry.  After  the  different  ingredients  have  been  thoroughly 
mixed  the  stock  is  dropped  to  the  chest  below,  and  from  this  cnest 
pumped  to  the  lordan.  A  Jordan  is  a  conical-shaped  iron  refining 
machine,  the  pulp  being  introduced  at  the  smaller  end  and  the  cen- 
trifugal force  carrying  it  to  the  larger  end.  While  passing  through 
this  machine,  the  nbers  are  brushed  oetween  knives  which  are  placed 
one  set  on  the  inside  of  the  Jordan  and  another  set  on  the  outside  of 
the  revolving  plug.  The  stock  is  then  dropped  into  another  chest 
from  which  it  is  pmnped  on  the  paper  machme.  The  process  on  the 
paper  machine  is  simple,  and  simply  consists  of  pumping  the  stock 
on  the  screen  where  it  is  thinned  down  and  passes  upon  the  wire. 
The  wire  is  supported  by  what  we  call  table  rolls.  The  water  imme- 
diately begins  to  settle  through  the  wire,  leaving  the  stock. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  the  wire  cloth? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  is  a  wire  belt  the  width  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  of  a  woven  construction? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Woven  wires;  yes.  After  the  wire  has  traveled 
a  certain  distance,  a  certain  amount  of  water  has  already  left  the 
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fiber,  and  it  has  begun  to  form  a  sheet.  The  wire  then  passes  over 
suction  boxes,  which  are  made  out  of  metal  with  wooden  tops.  Wood 
is  used  in  order  to  lessen  the  friction  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
tiie  wire.  These  suction  boxes  draw  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  water.  The  web  of  the  paper  then  runs  under  what  we  cdl  a 
dandjr  roll,  which  is  a  roll  with  wire  mesh  on  the  outside,  similar  to 
the  wire  itself  upon  which  the  stock  is  running.  This  produces  the 
same  surface  on  the  top  of  the  paper  as  the  wire  underneath  produces 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  paper.  The  sheet  then  runs  under  a  couch 
roll,  which  is  a  large  rou  covered  with  felt.  This  roll  presses  the 
stock  into  the  shape  of  a  sheet.  From  this  point  the  machine  carries 
the  paper  throuen  two  or  three  presses,  varying  according  to  the 
make  of  the  macnine.  These  presses,  as  a  rule,  are  constructed  with 
a  wooden  or  metal  roll  above  and  a  rubber  roll  beneath.  An  endless 
felt  is  carried  over  this  machine  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
sheet  of  paper.  When  the  sheet  comes  between  the  press  rolls,  it  is 
carried  on  top  of  the  felt;  and  having  passed  through  the  two  or 
tiuee  presses,  as  the  case  mavbe,  the  paper  is  then  carried  over  Uie 
driers  of  the  paper  machine,  xhese  are  cvUnders  containing  exhaust 
steam.  The  paper  is  kept  in  contact  with  these  cyUnders  by  a  drier 
felting,  which  is  a  cotton  duck,  one  above,  as  a  nue,  and  one  below. 
Having  passed  through  the  driers,  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dried,  but 
has  a  rough  surface.  It  is  then  carried  over  the  calender  stack,  which 
consists  of  a  set  of  steel  rolls,  one  above  the  other,  the  bottom  roll 
beiDg  the  largest  one,  and  the  power  being  transmitted  to  it.  The 
pu>er  weaves  back  and  forth  tnroi]^h  the  calender  rolls  and  comes 
out  at  the  bottom.  From  there  it  is  carried  to  the  reels,  and  when 
one  reel  is  comi)lete,  the  paper  starts  to  wind  on  a  second  one,  and  the 
completed  roll  is  unwound. 

The  Chairman.  The  calendering  consists  of  getting  a  smooth 
surface? 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  Yes;  the  paper  is  then  wound  upon  iron  or  paper 
cores,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  cut  by  the  slitters  to  various  widths 
according  to  the  order  for  which  the  paper  is  intended.  It  is  then 
taken  out  to  the  finishing  room  and  wrapped. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  not  cut  before  it  is  placed  on  the  core? 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  It  is  cut  just  as  it  gets  to  the  core.  The  rolls  are 
then  finished,  and,  as  a  rule,  each  day's  production  is  loaded  and 
sUpped.  fei 

Tne  Chairman.  How  narrow  and  how  wide  ia  news-print  paper 
made? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  The  standard  size  for  a  newspaper  is  66  inches. 
Originally  the  standard  size  was  73  inches  approximately,  'the 
change  in  the  size  of  pubUcations  has  graduallv  shown  a  tendencv 
to  convert  newspapers  w)  seven-column  pa^es,  which  is  a  66-inch  roll. 
A  pubUcation  using  a  66-inch  roll  uses  a£o  a  half-sized  roll,  which 
win  be  33  inches,  and  a  three-quarter  size  roll,  49 i  or  49|  inches. 
About  31  inches  is  the  smallest  roll  used  by  newspapers — ^I  would 
like  to  correct  myself  there.  There  is  still  another  subdivision  m&ae 
by  some  papers  down  to  l8  inches. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  and  how  narrow  is  the  paper  made? 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  I  do  not  imderstand,  Mr.  Mann,  exactly  what  you 
mean. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  it  comes  from  the  machine. 
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Mr.  Whitoomh.  The  machine  will  vary  in  width  from  66  inches  to 
144  inches,  at  least  ours  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  before  or  after  it  is  trinmiedf 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  After  it  is  trimmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitcomb,  you  spoke  Saturday  about  the 
manufacturing  end  of  your  company  having  made  a  computation  of 
the  estimated  increase  of  cost  of  production  for  the  fiscal  year  190S 
over  the  fiscal  year  1907,  as  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  It  was  the  calendar  year  of  1908.  At  the  time 
that  was  made  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  fiscal  year  1907,  because  the 
estimate  was  made  within  the  last  six  months  of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  calendar  year  then.  Can  you  give  us 
what  that  computation  was? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  The  computation  was  a  cost  delivered  of  $43.41 
for  newspaper 

The  Chairman.  But  what  were  the  items  of  the  computation? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  This  cost  being  made  up  of  bonds,  12.07 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  the  increased  cost  is  what  I  want  to  ^et  at. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Well,  the  increase  in  cost  was  approximatdy  S3. 
The  amount  that  I  brought  out  on  Saturday  appUea  against  a  half 
million  tons. 

Th^  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  Saturdajr  that  the  compu- 
tation showed  an  estimated  increase  in  cost  of  materials  or  production 
for  1908  over  1907  to  the  amount  of  11,500,000. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  are  the  items  of  that  increased  cost? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  two  principal  items  are  $1,200,000  on  account 
of  wood;  $300,000  on  account  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  increase  in  any  other  items? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Those  are  the  only  items  we  considered,  although 
we  feared  that  other  items  would  increase  it;  still  we  took  tnose  items 
because  we  knew  that  they  would  show  an  increase. 

The  Chairbian.  Did  your  manufacturing  end  then  report  at  that 
time — that  was  last  summer — that  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pulp 
wood  for  1908  would  amount  to  $1 ,200,000  more  than  the  cost  for  pulp 
wood  on  the  same  amount  for  1907? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  The  calculation  was  first  made  by  our  woodlands 
department  with  reference  to  the  wood,  which  mformation  was 
handed  to  the  manufacturing  department,  who  took  up  the  labor 
increase  which  we  knew,  and  put  the  two  together,  and  figured  out  the 
cost  of  paper  for  the  sales  department.  After  consultation  it  was 
finally  taken  to  the  company's  executive  committee,  and  eventually 
to  the  company's  board  of  directors. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  to  meet  this  an  increase  in  price  was 
estimated  to  cover  that  amount) 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  To  meet  it — a  certain  amount  of  our  paper  was 
already  sold,  and  the  balance  which  was  unsold  could  be  placed  at  a 
higher  figure.  It  was  estimated  by  the  sales  department  that  in 
oraer  to  meet  the  increase  in  cost  it  was  necessary  to  place  a  price  of 
$2.50  on  all  unsold  paper  for  1908. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  $2.50  where? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  DeUvered. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  exact  amount  of  the  cost  of 
delivery? 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  would  average  up.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  %ure  that  would  mean  at  the  mills  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  reference  to  an  increase  of  cost? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Three  dollars  per  ton. 

The  Chaibman.  What  price  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  not  worked  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  those  figures;  but 
your  fimires  were  based  upon  the  average  cost  delivered.  How 
much  of  an  advance  did  you  figure  that  was  on  that  amount  of  paper? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  was  an  advance  of  11,500,000  over  the  imsold 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  advance  on  the  unsold  paper  per  hun- 
dred pounds? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Approximately  it  was  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  fiigured  that  you  were  then  selling  paper  on 
the  market  at  about  2  cents  a  pound  outside  of  the  contracts  that  you 
had? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No;  I  think  the  price  was  higher  than  that.  Mr. 
Waller  can  tell  you  more  in  detail  with  reference  to  his  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  go  with  you  into  the  question 
of  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  Right  in  that  connection,  if  you  put  the  whole  million 
and  a  half  increase  upon  paper,  that  was  not  previously  covered  by 
the  lower-priced  contracts  ?» 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  did  that  of  necessity  and  also  from  a  point  of 
justice,  because  $2.50  is  a  fair  price  to  charge  any  man  for  the  unsold 
paper;  and  we  stood  the  shrinkage  resulting  from  the  low-priced  con- 
tracts which  we  unfortunately  had  entered  mto. 

Mr.  Sims.  About  what  percentage  of  your  entire  output  was  at 
that  time  covered  bv  contracts  at  less  than  $2.50  delivered? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  news  paper,  something  less  than  half  of  our 
business — ^more  than  half  of  our  business — was  at  that  time  unsold. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  it  was,  approximately? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Approximately  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  what  percentage? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  should  say  66  per  cent  was  unsold  and  46  per 
cent  sold. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  this  advance  of  a  miUion  and  a  half  necessarily  was 
placed  entirely  upon  about  55  per  cent  of  jour  news-paper  output? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  think  that  is  substantially  correct. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  could  have  made  an  advance  on  the  contracts,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  put  it  so  much  as  you  did  upon 
the  uncontracted  pap^ilr 

Mr.  WnrrooMB.  lliat  is  evident. 

Mr.  Sims.  To  cover  the  losses.  But  your  price  still  is  nothing 
more  than  what  it  ought  to  be  under  the  circiunstances,  if  you  had 
no  outstanding  contracts? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  isyour  position? 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  That  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  determina- 
tion at  that  time,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  advance  the  price  to  3 
cents  a  pound? 
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Mr.  Wbttcoub.  There  was  no  intention  of  advancing  the  price  to 
3  cents  a  pound.  The  price  of  $2.50  was  an  extreme  advance,  and 
we  realized  that,  and  we  made  it  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
about  as  we  have  done  most  of  the  thmgs  in  our  business.  It  has 
been  apparent  4;hat  we  tried  to  sell  paper  cheaper  than  we  could  pro- 
duce it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  here,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  that  the 
International  Piajper  Company — 1  mean  it  has  been  alleged  here — bor- 
rowed $5,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  installing  new  machines,  and 
which  was  diverted  to  some  other  purpose.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  know  we  had  an  idea  at  one  time  that  we  should 
have  more  modern  machines,  and  there  was  considerable  talk  about 
it.  The  money  that  you  have  referred  to,  $5,000,000,  was  borrowed 
largely  to  reimburse  the  treasury  of  the  company  for  money  already 
expended  in  what  we  had  classified  as  construction  account. 

The  CiTATRMAN.  Wss  it  borrowed  for  the  main  p\u*pose  of  purchas- 
ing new  machines  or  installing  new  machines  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Why,  I  think  it  was  Qoincident  with  a  certain 
amount  of  discussion  about  that  proposition.  I  personallv  was  not 
at  that  time  in  a  position  to  know,  out  I  think  it  must  have  been 
apparent  to  any  of  me  people  in  the  company  at  that  time  that  it  was 
not  a  feasible  proposition  to  put  in  10  new  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  combination, 
affl'eement,  or  understanding  of  any  kind  whatever  among  paper  man- 
ufacturers to  restrict  the  output  in  order  to  hold  up  prices,  or  for  any 
other  reasons? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  believe  there  is  none  whatever,  at  least  we  have 
none. 

The  C^AiBifAN.  flow  many  of  your  machines  are  shut  down! 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  At  the  present  time  I  think  there  are  24. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  all  running  a  year  ago,  or  substantially 
alH 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  During  1907  we  forced  the  product  of  every 
paper  machine  to  its  maximum.  Our  product  was  curtailed  at  Fort 
Edward  for  one  day  by  a  strike  of  paper-machine  men;  at  Niagara 
Falls  two  days  by  a  breaking  down  of  tne  water  wheels  and  arrange- 
ments for  power.  At  Bellows  Falls  we  were  shut  down  fifty-four 
days  on  account  of  a  strike  inaugurated  to  force  a  three-tour  system 
into  that  mill.  We  had  agreed  to  put  a  mill  per  month  upon  three 
shifts,  and  we  were  nroceeding  at  the  agreed  rate,  when  the  men  took 
it  in  their  own  hanas  to  have  the  three-tour  system  at  once.  After 
endeavoring  to  settle  the  matter  it  was  finally  concluded  by  going 
on  a  thlee-tour  system;  I  think  it  was  six  weeks  after  the  date 
of  the  resumption  of  operations,  by  which  tinffe  they  would  have  been 
on  three  shirts  if  they  had  continued  working;  but  we  did  our  best 
to  keep  the  mill  in  operation.  That  mill  only  had  two  news  machines 
in  it,  so  it  had  a  small  effect  upon  the  news  situation.  Our  Ontario 
mill,  at  Watertown.  was  shut  down  twenty-five  days  on  account  of 
high  water.     It  makes  30  tons  of  news  paper  per  day. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  That  was  in  1907? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  were  running  to  the  fullest  capacity  that 
you  could  ? 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  run  every  plant  to  its  maximum  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  shut  down  machines  now? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Our  shut  downs  began  on  the  10th  of  February. 
By  tlie  1st  of  January  we  had  on  hand  about  38,000  tons  of  paper — 
tHat  is,  the  1st  of  January,  1908.  This  is  an  amount  hardly  sale  for 
our  company,  doing  its  large  business.  We  had  forced  our  produc- 
tion to  the  maximum  during  the  entire  year  1907,  and  ended  that 
period  with  a  very  small  inventory. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  This  was  upon  the  1st  (rf  January,  1908.  The  con- 
sumption up  to  that  time  had  taken  all  the  paper  we  could  make. 
We  were  informed  by  the  sales  department  that  they  had  entirely 
sold  our  paper  for  1908,.  which  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Waller  will  bring  out. 
Immediately  after  Januaxy  1  the  consumption  of  paper  dropped.  We 
continued  producing,  and  our  inventory  continued  to  increase  up  to 
February  10,  when  we  saw  that  the  apparent  drop  in  business  was  in 
a  sense  a  permanent  condition,  at  wnich  time  we  started  to  curtail 
production.  We  did  it  gradually,  curtailing  production  at  the  most 
expensive  mills. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  had  the  inventorv  of  paper  increased 
from  January  1  until  this  time  that  you  speak  of,  in  February? 

Mr.  WHrrcoMB.  It  had  run  up  from  38,000  to  somethmg  like 
60,000  tons,  the  maximum  point  of  which  was  62,000  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  paper  machines  did  you  run  last  ycRr,  1907, 
when  running  at  your  maximum? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  All  we  had.  There  are  85  in  the  list.  Of  course 
two  of  those  were  added  along  in  the  summer,  the  two  new  machines. 

Mr.  Sims.  Those  are  news-paper  making  machines? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  there  were  67,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Snis.  News  paper  machines? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Thd^e  were  65  news  paper  machines  at  that  time, 
and  2  were  added,  making  67. 

Mr.  StMS.  And  now  the  24  that  are  shut  down  are  news-paper 
making  machines  ? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  No;  it  is  24  out  of  85. 

Mr.  Sms.  How  many  of  the  24  are  news-paper  making  machines? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  size  of  the  machines  vary^  and  some  of  the 
smallest  machines  are  stopped.  The  true  situation  is  best  shown 
by  the  per  cent  of  falling  off  in  production,  and  which  has  been 
preparea;  I  have  it  here.  For  January,  February,  March,  and  April 
we  nave  reduced  news  production  17  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  machines  middng  news-print  paper  are  now 
shutdown? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Will  you  fi^re  that  out  for  us,  Mr.  Waller?  I 
do  not  know  without  figuring  it  out. 

Mr.  Sms.  You  say  24  out  of  67  are  shut  down.  How  many  of 
them  make  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  will  run  throu^  the  list. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  thought  you  had  it  right  there. 

Mr.  Whitcomb..  I  have  not  figured  it  out.  I  can  not  make  it 
without  a  computation.  I  will  make  it  and  hand  it  to  you  later.  It 
would  mislead  you,  because  the  smaller  machines  are  stopped,  and 
the  number  appears  l^Tge.  The  actual  situation  is  only  affected 
by  the  curtailment  of  proctuction. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  vou  give  us  the  amount  of  news-print  paper 
printed,  by  months,  in  the  year  1907  and  up  to  date  of  the  year  1908  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  can  not  go  back  of  1907,  but  in  January  we  ran 
full  all  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Of  this  year? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes.  Our  curtailment  began  February  10.  We 
made  37,533  tons  in  January.  By  February  we  had  cut  that  to 
32,034  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  nineteen  days?  You  did  not  begin  the  curtailment 
until  the  10th  of  February? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  March  this  was  reduced  to  27,344  tons.  In 
April  the  production  was  26,056  tons.  All  of  these  figures  are  com- 
parable with,  say,  35,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  any  new  machines  been  shut  down  since 
the  Ist  of  May;  any  additional  machines? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir;  we  started  up  four  last  Monday. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  vou  are  now  making  more  paper  than  you 
were  during  the  month  of  April  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Our  inventory  ran  up  to  62,000  tons.  It  is  now 
down  to  55,000  tons,  and  we  have  began  to  start  up  on  the  others 
again.     The  consumption  of  paper  is  very  promising;  it  is  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  teli  us  which  mill  it  is  where  you  have 
the  lowest  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  WHrrooMB.  The  Hudson  River  plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  production  there? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  During  the  calendar  year  1907  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  Hudson  River  mill  was,  delivered,  $35.18. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  delivered.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it 
was  f.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Including  bond  interest,  $29.58 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  was  excluding  interest 
and  any  charge  for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  will  give  you  the  items  right  here:  you  can  see 
how  they  are  compiled.  F.  o.  b.  mill,  that  is  material  and  conver- 
sion, $27.59;  bona  interest,  $1.99;  administration,  $1.04;  delivery 
$4.56;  a  total  of  $35.18. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  same  figures  for  each  month 
so  far  in  the  year  1908? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  can  give  you  the  average  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1908.     Mill  cost  $30.34. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  the  same  way  you  put  it  before. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  F.  o.  b.  mill — the  same  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Material? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  Material  and  conversion,  $30.34.  That  com- 
pares with  $27.59.  Bond  interest  $2,18 — that  is  increased  on  account 
of  not  making  so  much  production,  and  is  pro  rated.  Administra- 
tion, $1.19. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  delivery  cost  and  the  total  of  those 
figures? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Delivery  expense,  $4.19.  It  is  lower  on  account 
of  shipping  to  some  points  with  lower  fi'eight  rates.  That  makes 
a  total  of  $37.90. 

The  Chairman,  Can  you  give  us  the  same  statement  in  regard 
to  the  mill  where  the  cost  of  production  is  the  highest? 
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Mr.  Whitcx)mb.  1907,  stock  and  conversion— that  is  the  mill  cost — 
S37.10.  Bonds,  $1.99.  Administration  would  be  the  same,  $1.04. 
The  delivery  expense  was  $3.76,  which  is  lower,  and  an  offset.  Total 
cost.  $43.69. 

Tne  Chaibman.  For  the  iSist  three  months  of  this  year? 

Mr.  WmrooMB.  F.  o.  b.  mill,  $37.92.     Bonds  $2.18. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  connection  with  bonds,  do  you  pxii  the  bonds  on  the 
particular  property,  or  are  these  general  bonds? 

Mr.  W&rrcoMB.  Greneral,  and  pro  rated,  which  is  the  same  figure 
that  I  save  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  there  are  no  specific  bonds  issued  on  the  Hudson 
River  mill  property  as  such? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  is  an  issue  of  bonds  on  some  companies  that 
as  yet  have  not  been  dissolved,  but  it  is  a  small  amoimt.  Our  total 
bonded  accoimt,  which  appears  here,  is  $17,560,000,  and  the  $16,000,- 
000  is  made  up  of  $10,000,000  first  issue,  and  $6,000,000  last  issue. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  bonos  of  the  International  Paper  Company  are 
not  upon  their  different  constituent  properties? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  They  are  put  in  tne  general  bond  accoimt  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  the  Hudson  River  mill  bond  charge  is  a  bond 
charge  of  the  company,  not  of  that  particular  mill? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir.  The  bond  interest  is  $2.18 — this  sheet  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  others — the  administration  is  $1.19. 
which  is  the  same.  Delivery  expense  $3.66,  total  cost  delivered 
$44.94. 

The  Chaibman.  That  includes  nothing  whatever  for  profit? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  mill  lost  money  during  the  last  quarter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  any  machines  during  1907  transferred  from 
news-print  paper  manufacture  to  manila  paper  manufacture? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  a  few  machines  that  were  changed  at 
times,  according  to  the  convenience  of  ourselves,  but  as  a  rule  we 
seldom  change  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  any  greater  change  in  1907  from  news- 
print paper  to  manila  pkper  over  that  of  prior  years? 

Mr.  WHrrooMB.  No.  1  recollect  an  instance  where  we  took  a 
manila  mill  and  put  it  entirely  on  news  to  help  the  situation — the 
mill  at  Piercefiela — so  as  to  meet  the  demand  for  news  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  output  of  news-print  paper  in  1907 
as  compared  with  1906  and  1906;  greater  or  less? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Our  news  product  has  been  increasing  since 
our  company  was  formed.  I  will  give  you  that  if  you  would  like  to 
have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  ordinarily  make  news-print  paper  upon 
a  manila  paper  machine,  or  vice  versa? 

Mr.  Whitoomb.  That  subject  has  been  discussed  here,  and  an 
impression  given  which  I  think  was  not  quite  correct.  The  manila 
papers  require,  on  an  avert^e,  say,  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  sulphite, 
and  a  correspondingly  smaller  amotmt  of  ground  wood  pulp.  A  situa- 
tion at  a  paper  mill  which  manufactures  ground  wood  and  sulphite 
pulp  is  determined  by  the  amounts  of  each  Kind  of  pulp  that  that  mill 
nas.  For  instance,  I  referred  to  the  Pierceville  mill.  We  have  a 
production  of  30  tons  of  eround  wood  pulp  and  30  tons  of  sulphite 
pulp  at  that  mill.    We  merefore  have  not  a  sufficient  amount  of 
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I^round  wood  pulp  to  make  that  mill  a  news  mill,  but  we  have  run 
it  on  news,  but  do  it  at  a  loss.  There  is  not  an  interchange.  The 
character  of  paper  made  at  a  mill  is  determined  by  the  proportion 
between  the  two  stocks,  ground  wood  and  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  mills  are  not  interchangeable, 
but  are  the  paper-making  machines  interchangeable  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  The  paper  machines,  ves;  but  no  manila  machine 
will  make  good  news  paper  without  building  over  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

The  Chairman.  Will  paper  machines  such  as  we  saw  at  the 
Hudson  River  mill  make  good  manila  paper  t 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No,  sir.  Our  manila  machines,  instead  of  having 
one  set  of  calenders,  have  two  and  three  sets.  It  you  make  manila 
on  such  a  machine,  and  desire  to  make  news  paper,  you  have  to  carry 
the  sheet  under  your  stacks  of  calenders;  the  long  draw  makes  the 
paper  break,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  roll  that  is  not  full 
of  oreaks;  and  all  the  paper  we  have  ever  made  on  manila  machines 
has  been  very  severely  censured,  and  only  accepted  at  times  when  the 
pressure  of  business  was  such  that  the  newspaper  would  accept  what- 
ever we  gave  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  the  output  of  news-print  paper  by 
years?    You  have  not  given  this  before,  I  believe  1 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  have  not.  Upon  our  total  production  I  can  go 
back  to  1898,  but  I  can  only  go  back  a  short  way  on  the  news.  I 
will  give  the  total  for  our  company  if  you  wish  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  commence  with  the  news, 
as.far  back  as  you  can  go. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  1900,  370,000  tons  of  news  paper.  1901^  355,000 
tons.  The  reduction  in  output  was  occasioned  by  the  shutting  off  of 
Saturday  night  runs,  which  was  a  result  of  the  issue  we  had  with  the 
labor  union.  At  the  time  the  mills  were  unionized  they  cut  that  off. 
So  that  in  1901  our  production  was  355,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  ran  just  as  many  machines  in  1901,  but  not 
such  a  length  of  time  each  week? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  And  that,  by  the  way,  was  the  reason  for  the 
decrease  in  our  profits  which  you  pointed  out.  I  looked  it  up  after- 
wards.    It  was  because  our  Saturday  night  runs  were  cut  off. 

1902,  359,000  tons;  1903,  359,000  tons;  1904,  386,000  tons; 
1905,  377,000  tons;  1906,  403,000  tons;  1907,  412,000  tons.  This 
was  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  dxiring  this  period,  and  was  brought 
about  notwithstanding  the  throwing  out  of  paper  machines  which  I 
mentioned  on  Saturday.  That  is,  we  have  added  to  our  paper-ma- 
chine equipment  the  two  machines  which  were  added  at  the  Hudson 
River  mill,  and  also  improved  our  other  machines  greatly. 
•  The  Chairman.  You  added  to  production  somewhat  also  by  the 
addition  of  the  half  day 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No;  this  1900  production  was  on  the  full  six 
days.  The  1907  production  was  to  a  large  extent  six  days,  no  more. 
We  are  running  tne  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  Still  there  must  have  been  more  or  less  of  an  addi- 
tion in  1907  in  the  lengthening  of  the  hours  under  the  three-tour 
system  over  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes;  there  was  certainly,  from  1906  to  1907,  an 
increase.  -     *      *  •    k_^ 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  add  something  to  the  production? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  a  10  per  cent  increase  for  1900, 
when  the  hours'were  the  same.  —4 

Mr.  Sims.  Referring  again  to  those  bonds,  was  any  of  that  $5,000,000 
for  bonds  used  for  the  purchase  of  timber  or  timber  lands;  and  if  so, 
how  much? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly. 

\Ir.  Sims.  Was  any  of  it  so  used? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Why,  I  assume — in  the  first  place  let  me  say  this, 
that  we  have  added  to  the  construction  account,  mcreased  it,  by  about 
18,000,000.  Now  that  money  was  money  which  was  secured  from 
profits  during  the  early  period  of  the  company,  and  also  from  the 
money  which  the  company  borrowed  on  the  second  issue  of  bonds. 
I  believe  that  practically  all  of  that  money  was  used  upon  the  mill 
properties.  There  was  also  a  cutting  down  of  company  s  money  on 
oand,^  which  was  used  for  the  other  purchases,  and  which  would 
explain  entirely  the  other  purchases. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  not  increase  your  purchase  of  timber  land  and 
timber  after  you  borrowed  the  S5,000,000.  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  have  been  some  few  purchases  recently, 
but  they  have  been  purchases  with  which  I  am  not  personally  fanul- 
iar,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  spent  and  where  it  came  from. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  here  that  it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  depreciation.  When  we  say  we  have  not  charged  deprecia- 
tion, vou  naturally  infer  that  the  properties  have  been  running  down 
rapidly,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  the  case.  The  proper- 
ties are  in  better  condition  to-day,  a  great  deal  better,  than  wnen 
we  started. 

The  Chaiuman.  Has  that  been  done  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  That  money,  to  accomplish  that — $6,000,000 — 
has  come  from  bonds,  from  increase  of  our  mdebtedness.  There  has 
also  been  a  shrinkage  of  money  on  hand  for  the  balance. 

The  Chairman,  ft  is  perfectly  patent  that  so  far  as  the  book- 
keeping account  is  concerned,  for  machinery  and  building  and  a 
plant  of  that  sort,  vou  have  either  got  to  charge  something  for  depre- 
ciation, or  else  make  betterments,  repairs,  out  of  the  surplus,  or  bor- 
row money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WnrrcoMB.  Tnat  is  apparent.  I  believe  that  S3  depreciation 
per  ton  of  paper  is  not  too  much,  from  what  I  myself  have  seen  of 
the  business. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  mean  that  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  paper 
would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  plant  to  the  amount  of  S3  on  the 
average? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  would  represent  about  5  per  cent  depreciation 
upon  the  property.  In  our  calculation  we  have  always  figured  S2  a 
ton,  but  I  think  we  have  figured  it  too  close. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  that  you  wish  to 
present  to  the  committee  on  this  subject? 

•Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  is  one  point  that  I  think 

Mr.  Sims.  Referring  again  to  that  depreciation  statement,  do  you 
mean  S3  depreciation  upon  the  paper  sold,  or  upon  the  per  annum 
output  ? 
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Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  make  in  a  year  a  half  million  tons.  I  think 
it  certainly  takes  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  keep  up  the  property  to 
cover  this  depreciation,  and  that  would  be  $2  a  ton.. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  each  ton  made? 

Mr.  Whitcomb,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  refer  to  the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  Part  of  our  time  and  attention  in  the  way  of 
development  of  *the  company  has  been  toward  increasing  our  ^ound 
wood  production,  which  has  been  gradually  increasing.  Beginning 
in  1898  we  made  267,000  tons  of  ground-wood  pulp.  By  1902  we 
had  increased  it  to  348,000  tons.  By  1907  we  nad  increased  it  to 
387,000  tons,  which  is  an  increase  of  120,000  tons  in  ten  years,  and 
which  represented  quite  a  change  in  the  groimd-wood  situation, 
because  we  had  to  build  enough  ground-wood  mills  to  bring  that 
about. 

The  Chaibman.  Can  you  tell  us  in  that  connection  the  average 
amoimt  of  ground- wood  pulp  you  get  per  cord  of  wood? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  That  was  in  the  statement  that  I  submitted  last 
Saturday. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes;  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  In  1898  we  made  78,000  tons  of  sulphite  pulp; 
next  year  it  was  99,000;  next  year  129,000,  and  in  1904  it  was  up  to 
133,000  tons.     In  1907  it  was  143,000  tons;  that  is,  our  sulphite 

{production  had  been  very  greatly  increased.  Our  company  has  tnere- 
ore  increased  ground  wood  very  greatly,  sulphite  greatly,  paper 
about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  sell  much  of  the  output  of  sulphite  and 
ground-wood  pulp  to  outside  concerns? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  sell  no  ground-wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  you  sell  sulphite? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  sell  some  sulphite. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  What  percentage  of  your  output,  is  sold  to  outside 
companies? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  A  very  small  percentage.  We  have  supplied  sul- 
phite to  some  of  our  close  neighbors,  such  as  the  CUff  Paper  Company 
at  Niagara  Falls,  the  Pettibone  people  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  Fmch- 
Pruyn  Company  at  Glens  Falls,  and  a  few  others  who  have  been  close 
to  us. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Do  they  look  to  your  company  for  their  supply, 
or  is  it  just  to  meet  emergencies? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  We  have  made  contracts  with  those  concerns, 
and  to  that  extent  we  are  sulphite  sellers. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  increased  production  of  wood  pulp  and 
sulphite  due  to  additions  to  the  plant  in  the  way  of  new  machinery 
or  improvement  in  method? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  It  is  due  to  both  reasons.  Our  company  has  a 
bureau  of  tests  situated  at  Glens  Falls,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  has  been  spent  to  develop  processes  of  manufacture.  Samples 
of  ground  wood  pulp  are  taken  every  three  hours  from  every  one  of 
our  ground-wooa  mills,  and  those  samples  are  sent  to  Glens  Falls. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  sulphite  pulp  and  the  paper.  These  samples 
are  examined  by  experts,  and  the  reports  are  made  to  New  York, 
which  eventually  reach  the  mill  in  case  things  are  not  satisfactory. 
By  such  a  system  we  keep  very  close  track  of  our  quaUty.     We  have 
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also  develofied  standards  of  quality  for  each  kind  of  pulp  and  paper, 
even  inyestigating  as  to  how  we  could  maintain  that  standard  of 
quality  and  mcrease  production.  We  have  set  up  what  we  call  an 
experimental  grinder  at  Palmers  Falls.  This  grinder  was  connected 
by  electric  power,  was  enabled  to  run  at  any  speed,  and  to  carry  any 
k)ad.  Bv  a  long  series  of  tests  we  determmea  the  conditions  where 
Uie  results  were  the  best.  Haying  determined  our  standard  for 
working  conditions,  we  then  introduced  those  standards  in  our 
company  for  the  grinders.  We  have  also  built  new  mills,  such  as  the 
mills  at  Milton  and  at  Livermore,  Me. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  we  would  be  glad  to  examine  you 
further  on  a  number  of  interesting  matters,  but  we  are  trying  to  get 
through. 

Mr.  Whttcomb.  I  received  yesterday  a  list  that  I  would  like  to  have 
put  into  the  record  of  names  of  employees  at  the  Hudson  River  mill 
who  o¥m  property  there.  Mr.  Norris  emphasized  the  fact  that  we 
were  not  paying  fair  wages.  To  show  that  the  wages  we  are  p^dng 
are  equitable,  I  would  Ime  to  submit  a  list  of  254  employees  or  the 
Hudson  River  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  owning 
homes  and  real  estate,  the  same  being  37i  pgr  cent  or  the  675  em- 
ployees of  this  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  they  buy  that  property  after  enteringvour  service? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  There  is  nothing  in  the  village  of  r aimers  Falls 
excepting  the  paper  mill,  and  the  employees  have  bought  this  property 
from  the  earmngs  that  they  have  maae  out  of  their  employment  in 
the  paper  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  they  did  not  have  any  capital  when  they  came  to 
town? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  say  that  most  of  them  did  not  have  any 
capital,  because  most  of  them  were  pretty  young;  that  is,  those  that 
we  saw. 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  These  are  the  older  ones.  I  would  like  to  put  that 
in  the  record,  because  it  shows  that  particular  thing. 

Mr.  Sims.  These  purchases  are  since  the  formation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  don't  know.  This  village  is  practically  owned 
by  the  people  who  live  there. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to :) 

List  cf  254  employee*  of  the  Hudson  River  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  own- 
ing h(ymes  and  real  estate  in  town  of  Corinth,  being  37 \  per  cent  of  the  67 S  employees  at 
thts  mill. 


[International  Paper  Company,  Hudson  River  Mill  No.  3,  May  15, 1906.] 


Name. 


Property. 


H.  S.  Sborey Hoase  and  lot  and  shop. 

Do Farm  and  2  lots. 

C.  Carey House  and  lot. 

Geo.  Sutler Do. 

O.  H.  Mallery «  House  aud  3  lots. 

W.  C.  Randall House  and  lot. 

J.W.Shaw '         Do. 

Frank  Wait Do. 

G.Dunn Do. 

M.King I  Farm. 

V.  Pannenter House  and  lot  and  store. 

John  Kin^ Farm  and  2  lots. 

L.J  PM»bles.^ I  House  and  lot. 


Name. 


Property. 


Jas.  O'Connell i  House  and  lot. 


Wm.  WandeU 

O.  Steadman 

Alfred  Lyne 

Elmer  HanKs 

A.  Angell 

M.Tvre 

Tip  Washburn... 

C.White 

Ed  Smith 

John  Donovan... 
Beecher  King 


Do. 
Farm. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lot. 

2  houses  and  3  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
House  and  5  lots. 
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List  of  tS4  employees  of  the  Hudson  River  mill  of  the  IrUematianal  Paper  Company  own- 
ing homes  and  real  estate  in  town  of  Corinth,  being  J7i  per  cent  of  the  €75  employees  al 
thus  mill — Continued. 


Nune. 


Bmitliayitt 

J.  8.  Grovefl 

John  Hill 

C.  Dooille 

Tru.  Foltfl 

Fred  Martin 

Lexn  Ogden 

Andrews,  Seymour. 

WiLArlin 

HolllB  Andrews  . . . 
Walter  Andrews  . . 
W.  R.Alexander.. i 
John  Alexander ... 
Aheam,  Patrick... 
Ambruster,Martin. 

Belden,  Jesse 

-  Emerson  Barber . . 

Wm.  Barrass 

John  Bumham. . . . 

R.M.  Billings 

Jas.  Brannen 

Frank  Brodt 

JoeBrodt 

Thos.  Brady 

Frank  Bumham  . . 

H.Brown 

WiU  Brown 

Bd  Brown 

Dudley  Butler 

WaLBullls 

E.  Bujnham 

E.  Balcom 

John  Blackwood  .. 

JohnBaUey , 

Geo.  Brown I 

N.  T.  Benway 


Property. 


Jerry  Benway 

Pat  Breen 

Tin  Bresnehan . . 

Jas.  Beattie 

J.  Butler 

JoeBoehm 

wm  Brown 

IraCowles. 

Geo.  Clothier 

Frank  Clothier. . . 
Harry  Clothier. . , 

H.  B.Cady 

T.Carey 

Dennis  Carey 

Dennis  Cohan. . . . 

John  Carney 

John  Cole 

Hugh  Connor 

M.Cohan 

John  Connelly... 

Byron  Cowles 

Chas.  Clute 

M.Cole 

Wm.  Caton 

A.  Cudnev 

W.  Costeflo 

W.  Cowles 

P.  Clancy 

Ed  Cole 

Z.  Corlew 

C.  C.  Cudney 

John  Cohan 

Pat.  Cohan 

M.  Cimimlngs 

Ed  Cochran 

W.  Dalton 

Jerry  Donovan.. 

J.  Donovan 

Fred  Delong 

Sam  Deloriea 

Cliff  Dcnno 

Bat  Doody 

L.  Durrlgan 

Tim  Doody 


Hooee  and  lot. 

Do. 
House  and  12  lots. 
House  and  lot. 
Farm. 

Do. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lot. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
House  and  8  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Farm. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
Lot.  0 

House  and  lot. 

Do. 

2  houses,  lot,  and  bam. 
House  and  lot. 

3  bouses  and  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
House  and  2  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
2  houses  and  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
2  houses  and  lots. 

Do. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
Lot. 

Do. 
Farm. 

Farm  and  lot. 
Fann. 

2  houses  snd  5  lots. 
Farm. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
2  houses  and  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
Lot. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
2  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


il           Name. 

Property. 

John  Doody 

4  lots. 

Walter  Dempsey . . 

House  and  lot. 

A.  DIderich 

2  houses  and  lots. 

John  Dalton 

21oto. 

Jas.  Donnelly 

Hot. 

Will  Earls 

Houae  and  lot. 

W.  Evans 

Do. 

C.  Eariey 

Do. 

Fred  Esmond 

Do. 

C.F.  Fuller 

2  farms. 

J-  Flypi 

Lot. 

Arthur  Fox 

Farm. 

John  Flynn 

C.B.  Fridge 

House  and  lot. 

2  houses  and  4  lota. 

HughFs^an 

House  and  lot. 

Patsy  Fagan 

Do. 

Chas.  Frasier 

2  lots. 

Oscar  Gallup 

Hot. 

1         Do 

House  and  lot. 

'   Chas.  Guiles 

Do. 

'  Arthur  Green 

Do. 

1  J.  A.  Galusha 

Do. 

1  Jas.  Graham 

House  and  3  lota. 

,  Chas.  Green 

House  and  lot. 

M.  Grass 

House  and  3  lots. 

!  RoyHtekok 

Farm  and  houae.and  lot. 

Jess  Hayes 

)   Elmer  Holmes 

House  and  lot. 

Bam. 

WiU  Hawkins 

Farm. 

Frank  Downing. . . 

House  and  lot. 

Fied  Heath 

Do. 

C.Hickey 

Do. 

Z.T.Hawkins.... 

House  and  8  lots. 

wm  Hawkins 

House  and  lot. 

Fred  Hawkins 

Do. 

JohnHogan 

Do. 

Wm.  Hardy 

House  and  3  lots. 

Chas.  Hodges 

House  and  lot. 

L.  Harris^ 

2  houses  and  lots. 

C.  Heath 

House  and  lot. 

Geo.  HaU 

Do. 

JohnHoUerhan.... 

Do. 

Jas.  Haley 

Do. 

Jos.  Hasenfus 

Do. 

E.Ide 

Do. 

M.Jones 

Do. 

J.  I.Johnson 

Do. 

F.Jacobie 

Do. 

J.Jaeger 

Do. 

J.  Kenvon 

Do. 

Earl  K^enyon 

Lots. 

Pat.  KeUeher 

House  and  lot. 

Walter  KendaU.... 

Do. 

N.  Kathan 

Do. 

WIllKenney 

Do. 

M.  La  Fountain.... 

Do. 

1  John  Lyons 

Do. 

L.  Lamphere 

Pat.  Lehan 

Do. 

Do. 

Geo.  Lovejoy 

Do. 

Jerry  Lyons 

Wm.  McCarthy.... 

Do. 
House  and  2  lots. 

Wm.  Moses 

House  and  lot. 

[  11.  Mmigan 

Do. 

1  W.  Mms 

House  and  3  lots. 

1   O.  Mosher 

House  and  lot. 

Fred  Munn 

Do. 

,  Jas.  Movnehan 

Do. 

R.McAiley 

Do. 

D.  Murphy 

1   L.  Moylan 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1  Chas.  Orton 

Do. 

W.  Orton 

Do. 

1   Chas.  Pitts 

2  houses  and  lots. 

A.  L.  Parmenter.. 

3  houses  and  4  lota. 

*  T.  Plunkett 

House  and  lot. 

W.  Palmer 

Do. 

j   E.  Priester 

1   Wm.  Quinn 

Do. 

Bhopandlot.. 
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LUt  cf  t54  employees  of  the  Hudson  River  mill  of  the  International  Paper  Company  own- 
ing homes  (md  real  estate  in  town  of  Corinth,  being  37i  per  cent  of  the  675  employees  at 
thus  mill — Continued. 


Name. 


Cbtm.  Rhodes 

Leon  Ralph 

Arnold  Rhodes... 

J.  B.  Ross 

W.  Steadman 

W.  Sturdevan 

G.  Swears 

T.Smith 

L.SutlilT 

H.  Schrader 

W.  Sturdevant  .. 

S.  Bhennan 

D.  Steadman  

D.  Scidmore 

H.SelgeL 

D.  Sweeney 

J.  Stanglej 

D.  Sweeney 

J.Smith 

Geo.  Sims 

Geo.  Sturtevant. . 

Fred  Smith 

L.  Schlot* 

C.  Schaiifelberger. 

M.Smith 

FredTraver 

Harry  Tripp. 

Will  Traver 

H.  Tucker 

Chas.  Tyre 

H.  Tinner 

Geo.  Taylor 

Wm.  Traver 

L.Tripp 

C.  Towne 

Joe  Taylor. 
Fred 


Property. 


il 


Name. 


lylor... 

Tisaen. 


House  and  lot. 
House  and  3  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

3  houses  and  3  lots. 
Farm  and  2  lots. 

4  houses  and  3  lots. 
2  lots. 

Farm. 
Slots. 
House  and  2  lots. 

5  houses  and  7  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

2  houses  and  2  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

3  houses  and  3  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 
2  lots. 
Farm. 

Do. 
House  and  lot 

Do. 
2  houses  and  2  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
2  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 


C.Taylor 

A.C.VaiL 

C.  Woodcock 

R.  Woodcock 

L.  WUcox 

D.S.Walker 

A.  Wait 

John  Wait 

L.  Wlllott 

A.White 

Thos.  WTieaton.... 

S.  Wnite 

C.White 

O.  A\TiIte 

W.White 

C.White 

H.  Webster 

T.  B.  Young 

T.  Youngs 

Ed.  Benway 

S.  Burge 

Geo.  Bushion 

Jas.  niiTiTilnghA.Tn   . 

E.Clements 

Dan  Casey 

Frank  Cady 

C.  Green 

E.Johnson 

Jas.  Judge 

H.  W.  MaUery 

Fred.  Pacco 

Chas.  Robinson  ... 

Geo.  Rable 

Geo.  Roberts 

Claude  Scott 

Torrence  Swift 


Property. 


House  and  lot. 

Lot. 

Farm  an^  2  lots. 

Farm. 

Do. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
2  houses  and  4  lots. 
House  and  lot. 
House  and  3  lots. 

Do. 
2  lots. 
House  and  lot. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
2  lots. 
House  and  lot 

Do. 
2  houses  and  2  lots. 
House  and  lot. 
2  houses  and  2  lots. 
House  and  lot. 
House  and  2  lots. 
House  and  lot. 
Lot. 


Mr.  Sims.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany turned  over  orders  for  about  17,000  tons  of  paper  to  Canadian 
mills.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  know  something,  but  it  is  better  to  get  it  straight 
from  the  man  who  does  know,  because  he  can  tell  you  straieht. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  object  to  stating  what  you  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Whitcomb.  I  can  state  what  I  know,  of  course.  I  understand 
that  you  are  through  with  me,  Mr.  Mann? 

The  Chaikman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Who  do  you  wish  to  be  heard  next?  I  would  like 
to  take  up  the  verification  of  the  statement  of  assets,  at  least  one 
item  upon  which  some  gentlemen  have  come. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well;  we  would  like  to  hear  them  briefly  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  like  them  to  have  sufficient  time  to  make  the 
point  for  which  they  have  come. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  Uke  to  introduce  Mr.  Safford,  to  testify  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  our  water  power.  Mr.  Safford  is  the  engineer  of 
the  Locks  and  Canals  Company,  at  Lowell,  Mass.  He  has  been  used 
by  us  as  a  consulting  engineer  during  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and 
in  that  capacity  has  had  occasion  to  visit  almost  all  of  our  plants,  and 
has  seen  almost  every  one  of  the  water  powers  which  we  own.  He 
is  also  the  professor  of  hydraulics  at  Harvard  University. 

The  Chaikman.  Very  well. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  ABTHTTB  T.  SAITOED,  OF  LOWELL,  MASS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Safford. 

Mr.  Safford.  As  Mr.  LjTnan  has  stated,  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  most  of  the  International  Paper 
Company's  plants  with  particular  reference  to  measuring  the  fiow 
of  the  streams,  the  head,  determine  the  horsepower,  and  have  advised 
a  good  many  times  with  regard  to  some  changes  and  new  develop- 
ments in  water  power.  But  I  have  made  up  a  statement  of  what 
I  consider  a  fair  value  of  these  water  powers,  in  1907,  and  in  order 
to  make  tliis  same  statement  correspond  with  one  portion  of  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  company,  1  have  deducted  an  item  which 
I  call  cost  of  development,  in  order  to  make  the  final  figure  stand  at 
what  I  call  the  value  of  the  undeveloped  powers. 

My  own  statement  was  made  up  for  the  same  powers  developed, 
but  I  have  that  statement  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  I  will  read : 

First,  developed  water  powers:  Maine,  $4,163,800;  New  Hampshire, 
$2,339,470;  Vermont,  $1,965,200;  New  York,  $9,404,710;  total, 
$17,773,180.  Deduct  cost  of  development,  $10,739,325,  leaving  the 
net  value,  $7,033,855. 

Undeveloped  water  powers:  Maine,  $845,000;  New  Hampshire, 
$200,000;  New  York,  $1,225,000;  total  undeveloped,  $2,270,000.  - 

Total  for  all  water  powers,  $9,303,855.  -i 

This  statement,  which  I  will  give  in  full,  shows  also  certain  figures 
of  fall  and  horsepower,  which  have  been  worked  up  for  this  purpose. 

(Following  is  tne  statement  referred  to:)J-  j^itL  rf'^.^r  r  r  r:  ^g-j 

Statement  of  water  powers  of  International  Paper  Company. 


'     Fall. 

Horso- 
powor. 

35,260 
13,410 
19,975 
57,700 

Estimated 
value. 

Developed  water  powere: 

1 
'           209 

(4,163,800 

New  Ilampshiro 

185 

2,239,470 

Vermont 

168 

1,965,200 

New  York 

1           670 

9,404,710 

Total  developed 

1.232 

126,345 

17,773,180 

Deduct  cost  of  developments 

10,730,325 

1 

95 

16,900 
3,000 

7,033,855 

Undeveloped  water  powers: 

Maine 

845,000 

New  Hampshire 

30 

150,000 

Storage  (Pcnacook)  '  -  -  - -  - 

50,000 

New  York 

1           295 

24,500 

1,225,000 

Total  undeveloped 

'           420 

44,400 

2,270,000 

Total  all  water  powers _ i I      9,303,855 


Mr.  Sims.  How  many  horsepower? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  have  callecl  the  horsepower  for  their  developed 
mills  126,345;  and  for  the  undeveloped  horsepower,  44,400.  What 
I  mean  by  undeveloped  is  in  the  rouf^h.     The  undeveloped  horse- 

Sowers  have  been  made  a  separate  consideration  from  what  are  now 
eveloped,  but  the  final  fi^re  represents  their  value  as  imdevel- 
oped.  The  horsepower  that  I  give  is  not  as  large  nearly  as  the  total 
power  of  the  wheels  already  in  the  mills  for  the  developed  horse- 
power. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  horsepower  that  you  have 
there,  both  for  the  mills  now  developed  ^nd  the  undeveloped? 

Mr.  Safford.  One  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-five. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  value  that  at? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  value  that  at  $9,303,855. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  per  horsepower? 

Mr.  Safford.  About  $56. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  estimate  of  $56  as  the 
value  of  an  undeveloped  horsepower? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  have  treated  it  in  this  way:  The  undeveloped 
powers  that  I  have  used  I  have  considered  at  flat  $50.  The  present 
plants  of  the  International  Paper  Company  I  have  considered 
at  prices  varying  from  $20  to  $100,  in  one  case,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  flow  of  the  stream,  the  storage  of  that  stream,  the  fall,  and 
the  natural  advantages. of  the  water  power  considered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  undeveloped  water  power  in  all  parts  of  Maine 
of  the  same  value  as  it  is  in  all  parts  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Safford.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  horsepower  value  of  $50 
for  imdeveloped  horsepower? 

Mr.  Safford.  They  were  all  on  streams  where  the  conditions  of 
storage  and  the  flow  were  favorable.  That  would  be  a  very  impor- 
tant element. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  use  that  the  horsepower  can  be  put  to 
is  also  an  important  element? 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  undeveloped  horsepower  on  streams 
throughout  the  United  States  worth,  generally? 

Mr.  Safford.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer,  but  I 
think  it  depends  entirely  upon  whether  you  take  the  East,  where 
the  rainfall  is  about  35  to  50  inches;  the  extreme  western  coast, 
where  the  rainfall  goes  up  to  80  inches,  or  the  great  area  through 
the  Middle  West  where  the  rainfall  gets  down  to  ftom  5  to  20  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  from  5  to  20  inches  the  Middle  West? 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Evidentljr  you  come  from  the  East? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  was  bom  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  K)rgotten  that  you  learned  any- 
thing in  Chicago,  then,  because  we  c^  the  Mississippi  River  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Safford.  I  will  add  that  I  was  treating  it  simply  as  a  question 
of  precipitation. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  $9,303,855  per  annum? 

Mr.  Safford.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  the  total  value,  as  a  permanent  investment? 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  I  would  sav,  as  of  1907,  because  I 
consider  that  value  a  very  conservative  one,  looking  ahead.  I  con- 
sider that  as  of  1907. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  consider  the  per  annum  rental  value  of  50 
horsepower  undeveloped  ? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  should  have  to  answer  that  question  in  this  way: 
If  you  make  ordinary  developments  for  direct  use,  then  the  price  will 
vary  anywhere  from  $10  to  $20  per  horsepower  annually. 
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Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  as  to  these  International  Paper  Company 
powers. 

Mr.  Safford.  I  have  considered  these  not  as  electrical  powers  at 
the  market  value  for  electrical  power,  but  for  ordinary  development. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  value  of  undeveloped  horsepower 
depend  upon  two  things:  First,  the  cost  of  development,  and  second, 
the  use  the  power  can  be  put  to  after  development? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  would  add,  I  think,  a  third — that  is,  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  stream  on  which  it  is  situated. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  part  of  the  horsepower? 

Mr.  Safford.  Not  necessarily — that  is,  a  horsepower 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  relates  to  the  conditions  for  which  it  can 
be  used? 

Mr.  Safford.  A  horsepower  on  a  stream  like  the  Androscoggin 
River  or  the  Hudson  River  is  better  horsepower  than  on  a  stream  in 
the  South  or  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Chairman.  \Vhy? 

Mr.  Safford.  Simply  because  it  is  a  more  dependable  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  amount  of  horsepower  that  can  be 
developed  annually? 

Mr.  Safford.  1  he  question  comes  in,  that  every  stream  has  a  cer- 
tain variation  in  flow. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  determines  the  annual  horsepower? 

Mr.  Safford.  Not  quite,  sir.  In  a  pxilp  mill,  for  instance,  you 
can  grind  pxilp  and  store  it  for  eight  montns  in  the  year  with  wnat 
you  call  the  normal  flow  of  the  stream.  But  you  mav  not  be  able 
to  continue  that  for  the  other  four  months.  If  you  have  an  elec- 
trical power  plant  on  that  same  stream  and  you  guarantee  to  deUver 
twelve  months'  power,  then  your  horsepower  depends  upon  the  low- 
est point  which  that  stream  gets,  which  may  be  very  much  below 
the  normal  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  horsepower,  where  you  are  going  to  guar- 
antee it  for  electrical  purposes,  would  be  worth  more  than  it  would 
in  the  other  places? 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  we  have  a  great  quantity  of  undeveloped 
horsepower  that  I  feel  confident  can  not  be  sold  on  a  basis  of  $50 
per  horsepower. 

.   Mr.  Safford.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  but  I  think  very  little  in 
New  England  and  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  had  charge,  in  a  way,  of  probably 
50  bills  in  Congress  in  the  last  few  years  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
struction of  dams  for  the  development  of .  horsepower,  and  that  a 
very  small  portion  of  them  have  ever  eventuated  into  anything, 
simply  because  they  could  not  convince  the  men  with  money  that 
the  Horsepower  was  worth  as  much  as  the  experts  said  it  was. 

Mr,  Safford.  I  might  add  this,  if  you  will  allow  me,  that  in  New 
England  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  when  power  has  been  taken 
away  from  the  owner  by  municipalities,  or  by  other  companies,  a 
fair  price  is  about  $1,000  per  horsepower  for  the  amount  taken 
away.  The  average  of  thirty  or  forty  sales  of  horsepower  that  I 
know  of  personally,  most  of  which  I  have  reported  on,  has  been 
$300  per  liorsepower. 

Mr,  Sims.  Undeveloped? 
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J^Mr.  Safford.  As'  they  stand,  with  the  mills  burned  down,  and 
practically  everything  lying  as  originally. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  put  it  as  low  as  $50  for? 

Mr.  Safford.  Simply  because  we  are  deaUng  with  very  large 
units,  and  because  I  beueve  the  statement  should  oe  conservative. 

The  Chairman.  A  thousand  dollars  per  horsepower  would  be,  on 
a  basis  of  5  per  cent,  $50  per  annum  per  horsepower?  I 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  basis  on  which  that  has  been  arrived 
at  has  been  what  it  would  cost  to  make  that  same  power  in  small 
units  out  of  coal;  and  the  courts  have  recognized  tne  fact  that  if 
you  take  a  man^s  power  away  you  have  to  replace  it  in  some  way.^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  does  it  cost  per  horsepower  to  make  it  out  of 
coal? 

Mr.  Safford.  From  $15  in  large  units,  a  year,  up  to  $100  in  small 
units. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  the  amount  allowed  in  con- 
demnation proceedings  at  all  as  the  basis  for  your  computation  of  the 
value  of  undeveloped  horsepower? 

Mr.  Safford.  No,  sir;  1  have  always  had  those  figures  in  mind 
in  treating  particular  problems,  but  not  in  this  case.  Here,  for 
instance,  are  some  30  horsepowers.  They  are  not  simply  falls 
in  the  river  that  somebody  has  seen  and  bought  the  land  upon  one 
side  or  both  sides,  but  they  have  been  occupied  for  years,  some  of 
them.  There  are  natural  falls;  flowage  rights  have  been  purchased, 
and  the  companies  have  been  through  the  extremities  of  droughts  ana 
freshets.  Oitentimes  expensive  improvements  have  been  maae  below 
the  power  in  order  to  get  the  best  advantage  of  it.  I  did  not  mean 
that  the  ordinary  rough  water  power  is  worth  perhaps  $50  per  horse- 
power, but  I  mean  that  these  particular  water  powers  are  worth  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  that  computation  do  you  take  into  con- 
sideration at  all  the  actual  value  whicn  has  been  derived  in  the  way 
of  profits  in  the  use  of  these  water  powers  for  a  considerable  series  of 
years? 

Mr.  Safford.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  put  the  estimate  as  to  what  they  ought 
to  be  worth  against  what  in  fact  they  have  been  worth? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  would  answer  that  question  in  this  way,  that  I 
believe  those  water  powers  are  worth  the  figure  I  have  named  in  the 
open  market  to-day,  not  simply  for  one  purpose,  but  for  many  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  annual  rental  value  of  these  as  undeveloped 
powers,  if  you  have  included  that  in  your  calculation;  I  mean  the 
gross  value  ? 

Mr.  Safford.  The  rental  value  in  New  England  and  in  New  York 
State? 

Mr.  Sims.  For  the  International  Paper  wherever  situated? 

Mr.  Safford.  The  rental  values  vaiy  from  some  old  contracts  that 
were  made  in  New  England  of  $5  per  horsepower  a  year  to  about  $20. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  a  fair  average  for  these  powers  ? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  think  somethmg  like  $10  or  $12. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  would  that  amount  to  per  annum  for  these  powers 
owned  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  powers  that  you 
value  at  about  $9,000,000? 

Mr.  Safford.  The  annual  income?] 
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Mr.  Sims.  Yes;  for  the  company  if  they  were  used  in  that  way, 
and  no  other.     I  thought  you  already  had  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Safford.  I  should  think  it  might  be  something  like  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  for  them  all,  and  I  would  assume  that  if  they 
did  not  own  their  water  powers  they  would  have  to  pay  as  much  as 
that,  or  more. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  estimate  a  fair  rental  value 
upon  what  their  property  is  worth  not  used  for  those  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else  to  offer,  Professor? 

Mr.  Safford.  I  wanted  to  just  show  the  committee  a  general  map 
of  the  mills  [exhibits  map  to  members  of  the  committee]  and  to  indi- 
cate briefly  the  way  I  figure  the  different  powers.  This  indicates  the 
watershed  with  the  streams  at  the  lowest  mark  covering  the  Penob- 
scot, the  Kennebec,  the  Androscoggin,  the  Connecticut,  the  Winnepe- 
saukee,  the  Lamoille,  the  Lake  George  outlet,  the  Hudson,  Saranac, 
the  Racquette,  and  the  Black  rivers.  In  every  case  I  have  consid- 
ered the  question  of  storage  and  its  value  in  keeping  up  the  flow. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  omitted  this  little  one,  the  West  Canada  Creek. 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes;  West  Canada  Creek.  I  think  that  is  all,  unless 
there  are  some  further  questions. 

The  Cu airman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Professor. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  area  of  the  respective  terri- 
tories drained? 

Mr.  Safford,  Yes;  I  will  insert  a  statement. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to :) 

InteriuitioTinl  Paper  Company  drainage  areas. 

SqoAre  miles. 

Penobscot 7, 300 

Kennebec 2, 790 

Androscoggin 2, 720 

Connecticut 5.  211 

Winnepesaukee 435 

liamoille 675 

Saranac 593 

Lake  George 220 

Raquette , 695 

Black 1, 889 

West  Canada 570 

Hudson 2, 800 

Total 25,898 

The  Chairman.  You  may  call  your  next  witness,  Mr.  Dyman. 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  asked  Sir.  Whitcomb  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  money  on  the  sale  of  the  last  issue  ol  bonds. 
Mr.  Norris,  in  book  1,  page  6,  of  the  Hearings,  last  paragraph,  testi- 
fied as  follows:  **That  the  $5,000,000  it  borrowed  in  1905,  with 
which  to  build  ten  machines,  it  has  diverted  to  other  uses."  That 
statement  is  absolutely  untrue.  We  never  borrowed  any  money  to 
specifically  build  macliines  with,  and  the  money  has  been  used  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  mortgage  under  which 
the  bonds  against  the  mortgage  were  sold;  and  that  statement  is 
a  little  short  of  libelous. 

I  will  read  this  explanation  given  by  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  after  it  an  extract  from  the  mortgage  [reads]: 

Referring  to  this,  would  say  that  attached  is  an  extract  from  the  mortgage  of  Jan- 
uary 3,  1905,  showing  that  we  were  entitled  to  issue  $10,000,000  of  5  per  cent  bonds. 
$5,000,000  of  which  were  to  be  sold  immediately  to  reimburse  the  company  for  moneys 
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already  expended,  for  increasing  our  working  capital  or  reducing  the  floating  debt. 
The  other  $5,000,000  were  to  be  issued  from  time  to  time  to  reimburse  us  for  moneys 
expended  in  the  construction  or  acquisition,  after  January  1,  1905.  of  new  paper  or 
pulp  mills,  warehouses,  storfebouses,  woodlands,  or  other  property,  or  additions  to 
tlie  existing  paper  or  pulp  mills  of  the  corporation,  or  to  the  mac!  inery  therein,  which 
additions  actually  increase  tl  e  production  or  earning  capacity  of  the  corporation, 
or  t^  e  completion  and  development  of  any  of  the  water  powers  of  t!.e  corporation,  etc. 
The  first  $5,000,000  were  sold  at  tVat  time,  tlie  proceeds  of  wl  ich  were  used  as  stated 
above.  A  portion  of  ti  e  second  $5,000,000  have  been  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
mortgage  and  only  for  the  purposes  as  stated. 

EXTRACT  FROM   MORTGAGE   DATED  JANUARY  3,  1905. 

Article  1,  Section  2.  The  bonds  intended  to  be  secured  hereby  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  certified  and  delivered  by  the  trustee  to  the  corporation,  or  upon  its  written 
order,  as  follows,  and  not  otherwise,  viz; 

(a)  Of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  under  and  secured  by  this  indenture,  bonds  to  the 
amount,  in  the  aggregate  of  the  principal  thereof,  of  ^5,000,000  shall,  immediately 
upon  the  execution  of  these  presents  and  before  the  recording  thereof,  be  executed  by 
the  corporation  and  be  delivered  to  the  trustee  to  be  certified  by  it,  and  the  trustee 
forthwith  shall  certify  and  redeliver  the  same  to  the  corporation  or  upon  its  order. 

(6)  The  remainder  of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  under  and  secured  by  this  indenture, 
amounting  to  $6,000,000  in  the  a^egate  of  the  principal  thereof,  shall  from  time  to 
time  be  executed  by  the  corp)oration  and  delivered  to  the  trustee  and  shall  be  certified 
and  delivered  by  the  trustee  to  the  corporation  from  time  to  time,  when  and  as  called 
for  by  resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation,  specifying  that  said  bonds 
or  their  proceeds  shall  be  set  aside  separate  and  apart  from  all  other  assets  and  funds 
of  the  corporation,  and  shall  be  used  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes,  or  to 
TeimbuMe  the  corporation  for  expenditures  hereafter  to  be  made  by  it  out  of  other 
funds  for  one  or  more  of  such  purposes,  or  to  enable  the  corporation  to  pay  indebted- 
ness or  obligations  hereafter  to  be  incurred  by  it  for  one  or  more  of  sucn  purposes,  to 
wit:  The  construction  or  acquisition,  after  January  1,  1905,  of  new  paper  or  pulp 
mills,  warehouses,  storehouses,  woodlands,  or  other  property:  or  additions  to  the 
existing  paper  or  pulp  mills  of  the  corporation,  or  to  the  machinery  therein,  which 
additions  will  actually  increase  the  productive  or  earning  capacity  of  the  corporation; 
or  the  completion  and  development  of  any  of  the  water  powers  of  the  corporation 
or  the  acquisition  of  any  additional  property  connected  therewith;  or  additions 
to  or  increase  in  such  development,  wnicn  shaM  actually  increase  the  amount  of 
power  available  for  the  uses  of  the  corporation ;  or  the  construction  of  any  pipe  lines 
lor  the  more  economical  handling  of  the  pulp  produced  by  the  corporation;  or  the 
acquisition  or  construction  of  any  additional  railroad  track  or  tracks  to  be  used  in  the 
business  of  the  corporation;  or  other  additions  or  betterments  to  the  plants  and  prop- 
erty now  or  hereafter  subject  to  the  lien  of  this  indenture,  for  use  upon  the  premises 
hereby  mortgaged,  which  shall  actually  increase  the  productive  or  earning  capacity 
of  the  corporation,  or  for  advances  to  be  made  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  companies 
(a  majority  of  whose  capital  stock  is  pledged  hereunder)  to  be  used  by  such  company 
for  any  purpose  or  purposes  similar  to  those  above  mentioned,  provided  that  anv 
bonds  or  stock  received  from  any  such  company  in  return  for  such  advances  shall 
forthwith  be  pledged  and  delivered  to  the  trustee  as  additional  security  hereunder. 

PVoceeding  with  the  verification,  I  will  take  up  the  woodlands,  and 
beffin  with  New  York  State. 

In  the  statement  we  have  grouped  all  the  holdings  of  the  companies 
in  the  United  States,  but  those  are  divided  into  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  and  New  York  State,  and  Michigan.  As  these 
territories  are  so  widely  separated,  no  one  person  is  conversant  with 
the  value  of  the  timber  lands  in  all  the  districts,  so  that  we  had  to 
draw  on  two  or  three  diflferent  persons;  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Meigs  to 
speak  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  lands  in  New  York  Stat^. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  FEBIS  J.  MEIOS,  MAHAOEB  AND  VICE- 
PBSSZDENT  07  THE  SANTA  CLABA  LITMBBB  COMPANY. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Meigs,  will  you  give  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Feris  J.  Meigs. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  also  like  to  have  Mr.  Meigs  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  pulp  wood  as  well  as  of  gulp  lands. 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  am  the  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Lumber  Company,  a  New  York  State  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  connected  with  the  International  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Meigs.  In  no  way.  I  have  also  been  connected  with  a  great 
many,  a  number,  of  companies  which  have  dealt  with  spnice  lands  in 
New  York  State,  beginnmg  back  in  1888,  twenty  years  ago,  with  this 
company,  the  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Company,  and  including  trans- 
actions with  a  number  of  other  companies.  The  value  of  spruce 
lands  has  increased  to  a  marked  degree  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  in  a  very  marked  degree  in  the  last  few  years.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  care  for  instances  in  the  history  of  that  or  not, 
Mr.  Chairman,  or  shall  I  confine  myself  to  the  prices? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  some  instances. 

Mr.  Meigs.  There  was  one  instance  in  which  there  was  a  large 
company  in  which  I  was  interested  that  bought  400,000  acres  at 
$600,000.      ♦ 

The  Chairman.  Give  your  locations  where  you  give  us  instances, 

Mr.  Meigs.  This  is  in  counties  of  the  Adirondacks  in  New  York 
State.  There  were  other  circumstances  connected  with  that  pur- 
chase which  brought  it  in  round  figures  to  $1.55  an  acre.  A  great 
deal  of  that  land  was  sold  during  the  following  year — that  was  1890 — 
during  the  following  year,  as  high  as  $8  an  acre,  and  the  entire 
400,000  acres  was  sold,  and  averaged  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  an 
acre  during  the  next  ten  years;  that  is,  up  to  1900.  He  closed  out 
his  holdings  about  that  time.  A  part  of  that  land — the  stumpage  oh 
it,  42,000  acres — the  stumpage  on  it  was  sold  at  a  dollar  a  thousand 
feet,  which  netted  somethmg  like  $6.25,  if  my  recollection  is  correct, 
an  acre.  It  was  very  heavuy  covered  with  spruce  and  pine.  That 
included  the  pine  as  well  as  the  spruce,  and  the  land,  after  the  timber 
was  taken  off,  sold  for  $3.25.  In  fact  our  company  purchased  at 
that  price. 

About  three  years  ago  we  sold  those  lands  for  approximately 
$9  an  acre,  and  since  that  time  the  stumpage  has  been  sold,  the 
spruce  stumpage  has  been  sold,  which  is  the  second  cut  of  the  spruce 
stumpage,  at  $2.50  a  cord,  which  netted  over  $10  an  acre. 

The  CuArRMAN.  When  was  this  spruce  stumpage  sold  at  $2.50  a 
cord? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Two  years  ago,  if  my  recollection  is  correct;  about  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes;  that  was  for  pulp  wood;  and  the  lands  are  now 
held  as  a  hard-wood  territory  at  $1 1  an  acre.  That  shows  you  some- 
thing of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  timber  lands  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  some  timber  lands  in  Florida  that  I  could 
tell  you  a  tale  of  that  would  go  just  the  other  way;  but  after  all,  an 
instance  is  of  some  value. 

Mr.  Meigs.  As  to  the  value  of  standing  stumpage,  you  asked  me 
about  that.  When  we  began  operating  we  considered  that  the  value 
of  pulp  wood  was  very  small,  and  last  winter  we  paid  for  quite  a  large 
ot  $3  per  cord  on  the  stump. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  woodlands  owned  by 
the  International  Paper  Company  in  New  York  State? 

Mr.  Meios.  Yes,  sir;  quite  ramiliar  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  they  own  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  think  they  own  in  the  neighborhood  of  something 
OTer  200,000,  or  approximately  that. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  lands  located? 

Mr.  Meigs.  There  is  a  large  body  in  Hamilton  County  and  in 
Herkimer  County.  My  recollection  is  that  those  are  the  main  coun- 
ties, the  counties  that  I  know  most  about;  some  also  in  Franklin 
County. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  over  the  land? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  have  been  over  part  of  the  land  in  Herkimer  County 
and  also  in  Franklin  County. 

The  Chairman.  How  recently? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Oh,  within  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  timber  has  been  cut 
since  you  have  been  over  it,  then? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  understand  none  of  it  has  been  cut. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  knowledge  you  have  on  the  subject, 
what  do  you  consider  the  fair  market  value  of  that  land  as  the  timber 
now  stands  on  it? 

Mr.  Meigs.  It  would  depend  on  the  cifuestion  whether  the  land  is 
virgin  or  whether  rt  has  been  cut* — that  is,  whether  you  are  consider- 
ing the  value  of  the  first  cut  or  the  value  of  the  second  cut. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  considering  the  value  as  it  now  stands,  as 
I  said. 

Mr.  Meigs.  Virgin  lands  are  worth  in  the  Adirondacks  to-day, 
with  the  average  cutting  of  spruce  timber,  from  $35  to  $40  an  acre, 
and  second-cut  lands,  the  land  on  which  there  is  a  good  second  cut, 
is  worth  from  $10  to  $12.50,  according  to  its  location,  easily. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  was  the  value  of  the  lands 
which  the  International  Paper  Company  owns.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  virgin  lands  or  second-cut  lands,  or  whether  there 
is  any  timber  on  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Meigs.  The  lands  of  the  International  Paper  Company  are 
worth,  I  think,  faWy,  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  figures  that  you  have  reference  to? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Thirty-five  dollars  for  virgin  and  $10  to  $12.50  for 
second  cut. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  virgin  land  have  they,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  there  is  that  has  a  second 
growth  on  it? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir;  but  I  know  parts  of  their  tracts  pretty  thor- 
oiighly,  but  as  to  the  total  quantities,  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  parts  that  you  know  about,,  what  are 
those  lands  worth  as  they  now  stand? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  think  my  figures  are  correct  on  those  I  know  about. 
Those  are  the  ones  I  am  referring  to.     . 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  $35  and  $10  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Meigs.  It  depends  on  the  condition.  They  have  certain  lands 
that  I  know  of,  a^large*township  of  virgin  lands  tnat  have  never  been 
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cut,  that  is  Certainly  worth  $35  an  acre.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  as  to  the  question  in  relation  to  the 
value  of  pulp  wood  in  New  York  State? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  worth  now?  What  is  the  stumpage 
worth  now? 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  paid  $3  a  cord  bn  the  stump  for  spruce  and  balsam 
last  >\'inter. 

The  Chairman.  For  pulp  wood  alone? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes;  second-cut  lands. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  cut  it? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  on  that.  Approximately 
$4.50  a  cord  to  deliver  it  to  our  rossing  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  total  cost  would  be  $4.50  a  cord? 
That  would  make  a  total  of  $7.50  a  cord  of  expense  up  to  the  time 
it  was  delivered  to  the  rossing  mill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Just  a  moment;  I  will  give  you  that  exactly.  No;  I 
am  under  on  that.     It  was  $4.80. 

The  Chairman.  Four  dollars  and  eighty  cents  to  cut  it  and  deliver 
it  to  the  rossing  mill? 

Mr.  Meigs.  To  the  rossing  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  cost  there  of  $7.80? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Seven  dollars  and  eighty  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  does  it  have  to  go  for  delivery? 

Mr.  Meigs.  That  was  railed  about  15  miles,  a  part  of  it,  and  part 
of  it  was  driven  through  the  streams. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  ross  it  for? 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  ross  it  for  sale  as  rossed  pulp  wood.  Our  business 
for  the  past  twelve  years  has  been  to  deliver,  to  sell,  to  pulp  miUs 
their  rossed  pulp  wood.     That  is  practicallv  our  entire  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  handle  per  year? 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  handled  20,000  cords  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  handled  on  the  average  for  a 
series  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  About  the  same;  no,  we  have  been  increasing. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us,  or  have  you  statements  or  data 
that  will  enable  you  to  tell  us  the  price  at  which  you  sold  rossed  wood 
years  ago,  and  each  year  down  to  date? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  begin  with  1895,  wliich  was  the  first 
sale;  and  for  comparison's  sake,  although  the  sales  were  not  all  made 
in  the  Watortown  market,  I  would  prefer  to  use  the  figures  &3  deliv- 
ered to  the  Watertown  market,  if  it  suits. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  as  good  for  comparison  as  anything. 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  sold  in  1895  at  $9  a  cord  delivered  in  Watertown, 
but  that  was  for  a  five-year  period,  and  was  above  the  market:  about 
75  cents  above  the  market.  The  following  year — that  is,  for  delivery 
during  1896 — we  sold  for  delivery  in  that  market  at  $8.50  a  cord  of 
rossea  wood. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  rossed  wood  you  are  giving  us? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  us  the  figures  at  which  you  sold  for  this 
series  of  years. 

Mr.  Meigs.  Do  you  wish  every  year  all  the  way  through? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  have  it. 

Mr.  Meigs.  For  1897,  for  deliveries  during  1897,  the  contracts  are 
usually  made  the  year  previous,  the  price  was  $9.25;  1898  and  1899, 
$9;  1900,  $9. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  1900,  $9? 

ilr.  Meigs.  Nine  dollars.  1901,  $9.75;  1902,  $9.50:1902,  in 
another  sale,  the  price  was  at  $10.25.  It  jumped  up  toward  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  1903,  $11.25;  in  1904,  $11.75;  1905,  $11.75;  1906, 
$12.75;  1907,  $13.50,  and  for  delivery  this  present  year,  1908,  $15.50. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  any  contracts  for  delivery  at  the 
latter  price? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir.  The  bulk  of  our  stock  this  present  year  is 
placed  at  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  20,000  cords? 

ilr.  Meigs.  Twenty-five  thousand  cords  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  \\Tiom  do  you  sell  toi 

Mr.  Meigs.  The  pulp  mills  In  Watertown. 

The  Chairman.  Which  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Meigs.  The  Brownville  Board  Company,  the  Brownville 
Paper  Company,  the  Harmon  Paper  Company;  those  are  three  of 
our  customers  there,  and  we  sell  at  other  points  near  Carthage  and 
also  at  Niagara  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  caused  this  great  increase  in  the  value 
of  rossed  wood  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Well,  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  is  governed  by  three 
main  items:  The  value  of  stumpage,  the  cost  of  Tabor,  and  the  cost 
of  provisions,  hay  and  oats,  and  flour  and  pork  and  other  items 
that  go  into  the  feeding  of  the  men  and  horses,  the  teams. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  you  said  you  bought  stumpage 
at  $3  and  delivered  it  at  your  rossing  mills  at  $4.80  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  $7.80.     This  winter. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  a  difiFerence  of  over  $7  advance  between 
the  rou^h  wood  and  the  rossed  wood  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir;  about  that.  You  must  add  shrinkage  in 
rossing  of  25  to  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  more  shrinkage  now  than  there  was 
eight  years  ago,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Eight  years  ago  we  used  to  get  better  logs.  They 
did  not  shrink  as  much  as  they  do  now.  There  is  a  large  percentage 
now  of  balsam.  We  have  to  take  a  larger  percentage  or  balsam,  and 
the  balsam  is  defective.  I  should  say  the  shrinkage  is  fully  as  great, 
if  not  greater  than  eight  years  ago.  To  the  cost  of  these  logs  must 
be  added  the  shrinkage  in  rossing  and  the  labor  cost  in  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  now  a  difiFerence  of  $7.70  between  the 
price  at  which  you  sell  rossed  wood  and  the  cost  of  the  delivery  of  the 
wood  at  the  muls? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1896  vou  were  selling  at  that  time  rossed  wood 
at  $8.50  a  cord?  ^ 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  had  been  a  similar  difiFerence  at  that 
time  that  would  have  left  you,  for  stumpage  and  labor  for  cutting 
and  delivering  the  wood  at  your  miU,  80  cents  a  cord? 
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Mr.  Meigs.  Just  about.  The  stumpage  was  considered  as  practi- 
cally of  no  value,  and  the  labor  cost  was  a  good  deal  less  than  half 
what  it  is  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  must  be  some  other  cause  for  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  rough  wood  and  rossed  wood  besides 
the  mere  cost  of  labor.  Was  there  a  demand  last  summer  for  wood 
in  excess  of  the  supply? 

Mr.  Meigs.  During  the  summer  the  demand  was  very  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  when  you  make  your  contracts? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  your  contracts  under  which 
you  deliver  rossed  wood  at  $15.50? 

Mr.  Meigs.  In  March  and  April,  this  year;  that  is  for  delivery 
from  May  1,  1908,  to  May  1,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  And  upon  that  you  make  not  a  profit,  but  a  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  delivery  to  your  mill  and  the  cost  of 
delivery  to  their  mill  of  $7.70  a  cord? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  do. 

Mr.  Meigs.  But  the  cords  are  ftot  the  same  unit. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  the  units  have  not  changed 
substantially  in  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  probably  takes  almost  as  much  rough  wood 
now  to  make  a  cord  oi  rossed  wood  as  it  ever  did,  or  it  may  take  a 
little  more? 

Mr.  Meigs.  A  little  more;  and  that  I  can  show  you  by  a  contract 
which  we  made  in  one  of  the  eariier  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  increased  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Very  substantial. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  labor  for  rossing  the  wood  is  not  very 
great,  is  it? 

Mr.  Meigs.  It  is  about  $1.82  a  cord.     It  was  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ross  with  water  power? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir;  with  steam  power.  We  use  the  refuse  from 
the  wood  for  fuel.  The  labor  in  the  mills,  however,  is  an  item  which 
has  increased  very  much  since  we  started,  and  especially  in  the  last 
ten  years;  but  it  does  not  compare  at  all  with  the  increase  in  wages 
for  our  woods  operations. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  wood  operation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  difference  in  the  cost  between  the  cord  of 
rough  wood  laid  down  at  your  mill  and  a  cord  of  rossed  wood  which 
you  deliver? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir;  nothing  to  do  with  the  woods  operations.  I 
was  comparing  that  with  the  cost  of  $7.80,  which  we  paid  this  winter 
for  rough  wood,  as  against  a  sale  of  logs  when  pulp- wood  stumpace 
was  considered  to  be  of  no  value  and  when  the  pulp  mills  took  the 
small  end  logs — that  is,  from  8  inches  down.  A  sale  which  we  made 
a  few  years  ago — I  have  the  contract  here — at  a  d^lar  standard,  or 
$3  a  cord  for  the  rough  logs,  that  represents  a  cost  to  us  to-day  of 
$7.80.  However,  if  you  figure  the  shrinkage  in  quantitv  between  a 
cord  of  rough  wood  and  a  cord  of  rossed  wood  and  add  the  cost  of 
manufactunng  and  the  freight  to  the  consumer,  you  will  find  it  is  a 
very  small  profit  to-day  at  $7.80  for  rough  wood. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  percentage  of  profit  much  different  from 
what  it  was  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Meigs.  It  may  be  a  trifle  more,  but  not  much  more. 

The  Chairman  (addressing  the  committee).  For  years  here  he 
delivered  rossed  wood  at  $9  a  cord.  Taking  off  87.70  from  that  would 
not  leave  very  much  for  putting  the  rough  wood  at  liis  mill.  It  must 
be  a  verv  large  profit  on  the  present  price. 

Mr.  Meigs.  Well,  your  honor,  we  were  paying  our  men  in  the 
woods — let  me  say,  to  go  back  a  moment,  that  the  cost  of  rough 
wood  to  our  mill  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  stumpage,  on  the 
labor  which  goes  into  the  cutting  of  the  logs  on  the  stump,  and  the 
labor  of  putting  it  into  the  mill,  on  the  j)rovisions  for  these  men,  that 
is,  board.  Now,  in  1891  and  1892,  going  back  as  far  as  that,  our 
wages  to  common  labor  in  the  woods  was  from  $13toS18a  month 
and  board.  The  teams  were  SI. 50  to  $1.75  a  day  and,  feed.  Last 
year  we  paid  $32.50  to  $40  for  common  labor,  and  $3.25  per  day  for 
teams. 

The  Chairman.  Is  -that  a  team  and  a  man,  or  just  the  team? 

Mr.  Meigs.  A  team  and  the  driver  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  last  year  you  also  fed  the  lumber  jack  at  the 
same  wage,  the  stated  wage? 

Mr.  Meiqs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  could  get  a  team  and  a  man  in  1891 
at  $1.75? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes;  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  and  their  keep.  That  was 
the  price  for  teams.  Our  wage  book  and  pay  roll  show  that.  I  was 
amazed  when  I  found  it,  but  that  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  still  amazed. 

Mr.  Meigs.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  I  sav,  I  am  still  amazed. 

Mr.  Meigs.  That  is  the  fact.  The  wages  have  constantlv  increased, 
as  you  can  see.  This  is  more  than  doubled,  a  good  deal  more  than 
doubled. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  increase  or  change  there  has 
been  in  the  value  of  spruce  stumpage  in  your  vicinity  in  New  York 
during  the  series  of  years?     How  far  back  can  you  go? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  have  a  contract  here  in  which  we  sold  logs  at  practi- 
cally the  cost  of  getting  them  out,  and  small  logs  now,  pulp  wood  I 
am  talking  about,  in  connection  with  a  sale  of  larger  logs,  which 
indicates  that  the  value  of  spruce  stumpage  at  that  time  was  nothing; 
I  mean  now  for  small  wood.  The  lumbermen  were  making  their  monev 
on  the  large  logs.  In  1895  we  sold  pulp  wood  logs  at  $3  a  cord. 
Now  it  costs  practically  all  of  that  for  labor  and  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  did  you  sell  that  to? 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  sold  them  to  the  A.  Sherman  Lumber  Company. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  the  Mr.  Sherman  of  the  St.  Regis  Company? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir.  That  same  year  the  8-inch  and  uf)  logs  were 
sold  at  $4.10  a  cord.  I  am  giving  you  the  equivalent  price.  They 
were  not  figured  by  the  cord;  they  were  figure<l  by  the  standard. 

The  Chairman.  What,  have  you  got  on  board  measured 

ilr.  Meigs.  No,  sir;  the  standard  measure,  the  19-inch  Adirondack 
Diminicks  standard. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir.     That  is  8  inches  and  up  saw  logs. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  can  you  tell  us  the  prices  since? 

Mr.  Meigs.  For  rough  logs? 

The  Chairman.  For  pulp  wood  in  the  rough. 

Mr.  Meigs.  Well,  we  stopped  selling.  That  was  the  last  sale  of. 
small  logs  that  we  made.  Then  we  began  to  manufacture  .them  at 
our  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  logs  in  4-foot  lengths? 

Mr.  Meirs.  Twelves  and  fourteens  and  six  teens. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  cut  up? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  the  cost  of  delivery  to  your  rossing 
mill  for  a  scries  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  From  our  own  woods  operations? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  can  not  give  you  a  definite  statement  on  that.  I  have 
not  prepared  it.  I  can  give  you,  however,  a  comparative  statement 
of  the  increase  of  cost  in  wages  during  a  term  of  years,  or  for  any  year, 
and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  provisions  during  this  time,  or  for  any 
year,  as  well  as  teams. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  of  wages. 

Mr.  Meigs.  They  have  increased 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  given  us  the  total,"  Have  you  a 
statement  prepared  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  can  prepare  you  a  statement,  but  this  is  not  a  com- 
plete statement  of  Cliat. 

Now  let  me  say  that  in  the  logging  operations  the  labor  is  about 
70  per  cent.  It  runs  as  high  as  74  i)er  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  logs, 
irrespective  of  the  cost  of  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  above  the  cost  of  stumpage? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Of  the  cost  above  the  cost  of  stumpage,  yes;  and  the 
cost  of  provisions  makes  the  balance.  That  is  approximately  30  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Don^t  you  figure  in  provisions  as  part  of  the  cost 
of  labor? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir;  I  am  considering  provisions  separate  from  the 
wages  of  the  men.  I  am  showing  not  only  that  the  dollars  per 
month  have  increased,  but  that  the  cost  of  food,  of  feeding  them, 
has  increased.  I  have  separated  that.  The  cost  of  feeding  has 
increased  from  1900  to  the  present  time,  due  not  only  to  the  cost  of 
the  provisions  themselves,  out  to  the  fact  that  the  transportation 
from  the  railroad  station  into  the  camp  is  very  much  more  expensive, 
nearly  three  times  as  much.  A  large  part  of  that  is  transportation 
into  the  camp,  so  that  it  is  not  a  fair  statement  as  to  the  increase 
of  provisions.  Hay,  however,  is  a  large  item.  It  was  as  low  as  $12.50 
a  ton.  We  bought  last  year  for  $21.  Oats  was  as  low  as  28  cents. 
It  went  up  to  59^  cents  this  year.  Flour  is  up.  Pork  has  been 
fluctuating  year  after  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  about  the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Meigs.  The  cost  of  labor  in  1891  and  1892  was  $15  to  $18 

ger  month.  The  following  vear,  from  $16  to  $20;  the  following  year, 
'om  1893  to  1894,  it  was  $18  to  $20;  1895  to  1896,  it  is  $20.  I  have 
given  you  not  every  year,  but  every  few  years.  In  1897  to  1898,  it 
was  from  $20  to  $24;  1900  to  1901,  $20  to  $26;  1902  and  1903,  it 
was  $26. 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  all  by  the  month? 

ilr.  Meigs.  Yes,  and  board.  In  1904  and  1905  it  was  $28  to  $30; 
1905  and  1906,  the  average  is  530;  1906  and  1907  the  average  was 
$32.50.  This  last  year,  the  past  winter,  it  went  up  to  an  average  of 
neariy  $40. 

The  Chairman.  How  should  wa^es  increase  after  the  panic  or 
when  labor  was  not  fully  emnloyed  ? 

ilr.  Meios.  The  labor  on  tnese  logs  was  contracted  for  in  August 
and  September. 

The  Chairman.  Contracted  with  whom  ? 

Mr.  Mcios.  With  the  laborers.  We  send  men  into  the  camps  in 
July,  August,  and  September  and  pay  them  a  certain  price  for  the 
winter's  work.     They  come  out  the  following  March. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  them  in  in  what  month? 

Mr.  Meigs.  July,  August,  and  September. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  offer  next  year? 

Mr.  Meios.  We  have  not  gotten  so  far  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  offer. 

Mr.  Meios.  Just  about  as  much.     The  labor  is  off  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  so,  but  I  am  afraid  not.  Now,  you  say 
your  cost  of  getting  the  wood  to  the  mill  outside  of  stumpage  is  $4.80 
a  cord  now  ? 

Mr.  Meios.  That  is  what  two  camps  cost  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  A  gentleman  testified  here  the  other  day  that  it 
cost  him  $7  a  cord  in  your  neighborhood,  and  that  eight  years  ago  it 
cost  him  $5.50  a  cord. 

Mr.  Meios.  We  had  one  camp  last  winter,  which  is  taken  haphazard 
from  the  list,  which  cost  $6;  cost  over  $6.  It  cost  us  $6  to  put  into 
the  miUs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  drive.     That  is  haphazard. 

The  Chairman.  Don  t  you  think  that  with  this  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  pulp- wood  lands  it  might  be  wise  to  bring  more 
of  the  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp  from  Canada,  where  they  have  more 
timber,  instead  of  using  up  our  own  timber? 

Mr.  Meios.  I  do  not  think  anything  which  redtices  the  value  of  our 
own  timber  is  going  to  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  forestry  plans 
for  this  cotmtry. 

The  Chairman.  You  reduce  the  value  of  the  timber  when  you  cut 
out  8-inch  timber  and  smaller  pretty  rapidly. 

Mr.  Meigs.  We  are  not  cuttmg  on  our  own  lands  anything  under 
12  inches  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  cutting  it  on  somebody  else's  lands? 
That  is  a  great  detriment  to  the  timber  of  the  country,  to  cut  less 
than  8-inch  spruce,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Meigs.  That  is  true;  but  the  bulk  of  the  small  logs  is  not  from 
the  stumps,  but  from  the  tops'  of  the  trees.  An  8-inch  log  is  not  an 
8-inch  log  on  the  stump.     It  may  be  a  24-inch  log  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Then  is  the  pulp  wood  that  you  furnish  practically 
the  trimmings  from  the  trees? 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir.  The  pulp  wood  we  are  furnishing  runs  from 
10  inches  down  or  12  inches  down  in  size  at  the  small  end. 

The  Chairman.  How  small  trees  do  you  cut? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Twelve  inches  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  Nothine  smaller? 

Mr.  Meigs.  On  one  job  last  winter  it  was  cut  down  to  8  inches. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  your  business  primarily  is  not  fiunishing 
pulp  wood? 

iir.  Meigs.  Our  business  primarily,  almost  entirely,  is  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  12-inch  logs  for  pulp  wood* 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes,  sir.  We  take  out  about  the  oest  end,  22  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  best  end  of  the  butts,  for  the  special  purpose  of  piano 
sounding  boards  and  clapboards  and  wainscotings  and  surbases. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  land  do  you  cut  on? 
.Mr.  Meigs.  Ninety  per  cent  of  our  own  lands.  We  never  could 
afford  to  cut  lands  in  that  way  unless  there  was  a  profit  in  the  trans- 
action. For  instance,  some  jears  ago  our  company  started  a  nursery 
for  the  raising  of  trees.  This  year  we  made  our  first  planting  in  the 
woods.     We  are  replanting  at  a  considerable  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  replant? 

Mr.  Meigs.  By  raising  the  trees  from  the  seed. 

The  Chairman.  No;  how  do  you  replant? 

Mr.  Meigs.  By  putting  the  nursery  stock  into  the  woods, 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  it  is  done? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  tell  me? 

Mr.  Meigs.  How  to  replant? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meigs.  The  trees  are  taken  into  the  woods,  and 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  they  are  taken  into  the  woods.  What 
is  the  operation? 

Mr.  Meigs.,  An  auger  is  used,  and  a  hole  is  made  in  the  ground, 
and  the  tree  is  put  in  and  tamped  down  and  watered,  and  tne  man 
goes  on  to  the  next  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  large  is  the  tree? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Six  inches  high. 

The  Chairman.  Do  3^ou  water  your  trees? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes;  if  there  is  a  brook  handy. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  price  of  pulp  wood  in 
Canada  or  stumpage-in  Canada? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Something.  They  are  competitors  of  ours.  Let  me 
say  we  planted  out  a  number  of  acres  tliis  year  in  spruce  and  pine. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  ? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Wo  planted  25,000  trees.     That  is  a  starter. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  never  get  a  profit  on  it  if  you  plant  it  that 
way 

Mr.  Meigs.  In  our  nursery  we  have  a  hundred  thousand  trees 

The  Chairman.  To  bore  a  hole  with  an  auger  and  fill  it  with  water. 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon.     I  thought  you  said  that. 

Mr.  Mekjs.  I  said  we  made  a  hole  and  put  the  tree  in.  We  made  the 
hole  with  a  woods  auger.  A  woods  auger  is  not  an  auger  for  boring 
wood.     It  is  an  auger,  V-shaped,. and  the  tree  is  put  in  and  planted. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  plant  trees,  but  I  shoiild  think 
that  was  a  pretty  expensive  method. 

Mr.  Meigs.  No,  sir.  That  is  very  cheap.  That  is  the  cheapest 
way  of  planting.  We  tried  other  methods,  and  that  is  the  cheapest 
wav  of  nlanting. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  know  that  if  you  followed  the  methods 
prescribed  in  the  forestry  books,  that  woilld  be  much  cheaper. 
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Mr.  Meigs.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  think  the  pulp  supply  of  this  country  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  paper  consumers  of 
this  country  by  itself,  without  seeking  the  Canadian  forest  for  some 
of  its  supply  or  a  larger  or  ever-increasing  portion  of  its  supply? 

Mr.  Meios.  That  is  a  question,  a  very  important  question.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  want  to  ^ve  anythmg  on  that.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  standing  pulp  wood  m  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  Eajat  or  the  far  West? 

Mr.  Meios.  In  the  East.    I  think  the  quantity  is  underestimated. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  a  f allmg  off  in  the  quantity  in 
recent  years? 

Mr.  Meigs.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is  being  cut  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
growing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  general  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  to  cut  after  the  forestry  plan,  or  to  cut  clean  ? 

Mr.  Meios.  They  are  more  and  more  cutting  on  the  idea  to  pre- 
serve the  land  for  future  growth. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  so  far  as  your  observation  goes, 
what  percentage  is  cut  clean? 

Mr.  Meios.  A  very  small  percentage  now.  Formerly,  five  years 
ago,  there  was  very  much  more  cut  clean  than  is  being  cut  to-day. 
We  are  all  waiting  for  the  future  growth,  protecting  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  owing  to  the  higher  price  of  timber  land 
and  timber  products  and  timber  itself? 

Mr.  Meios.  Yes;  a  greater  value. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  length  of  time  do  you  estimate  is  required 
before  a  stripling  becomes  of  sufficient  size,  so  as  to  be  of  value  for 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Meios.  About  fifteen  years.  On  certain  soil  I  imagine  it  will 
go  more  than  that,  unless  under  favorable  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  is  a  12-inch  tree? 

Mr.  Meios.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  place  where  it  is  grown, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  imderstand  that.  But  you  say  it  will  become  a 
tree  in  fifteen  years.  On  the  average  how  old  is  a  i  2-inch  tree  under 
favorable  conditions? 

Mr.  Meios.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir.  A  12-inch  tree  is  a  good-sized 
tree  to  erow  from  a  seedling. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-five  years  old? 

'Mr.  Meios.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  Imow  enough  to  tell  you.  I 
should  think  it  was  as  old  as  that,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  depend  somewhat  on  how  thick  the 
forest  was? 

Mr,  Meios.  Yes;  and  the  condition  of  the  forest.  I  have  seen  trees 
less  than  6  inches  that  were  a  hundred  years  old.  and  I  have  seen 
places  where  the  sun  was  allowed  to  come  in  ana  the  soil  carryiiig 
less  trees  where  they  would  increase  their  growth  three  times  in 
amiual  growth  by  the  size  of  the  rings. 

The  &AIRMAN.  They  also  increase  the  size  of  the  limbs,  and  that 
decreases  the  value? 

Mr.  Meios.  Of  the  tops? 

The  Chairman.  No;  only  where  it  grow^  up. 

I  think  we  will  take  a  recess  now. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  want  to  say  that  our  holdinjgs  of  timber  land  in  New 
York  State  are  divided  into  65.000  acres  or  virgin  land  and  a  little 
over  200,000  acres  of  nonyirgin  land,  and  that  gives  you  a  basis  upon 
which  you  are  entirely  without  definite  information. 

Mr.  Abthub  T.  Safford.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one 
of  the  committee  asked  me  about  the  pnce  of  steam  power,  and  I 
stated  it  was  from  $15  to  $100.  I  had  in  mind  at  the  time  eleven- 
hour  power,  because  that  had  been  my  own  work  in  connection 
with  steam.     It  would  be  more  than  twice  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Fifteen  dollars  when  in  large  quantities,  and  SlOO 
when  in  small  units? 

Mr.  Safford.  Yes.  Another  question  was  called  to  my  attention 
in  the  different  testimony  that  was  sent  to  me.  There  was  some 
question  about  worn-out  streams,  and  I  was  asked  to  testify  about 
tnat.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has 
not  any  plants  on  what  are  called  worn-out  streams.  I  consider 
them  better  than  what  are  called  the  average  water-power  streams. 

Mr.  Meigs.  I  want  to  make  a  point  clear.  When  I  say  we  could 
cut  timber  from  planted  stock  in  fifteen  years  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  could  then  cut  12-inch  trees.  Under  the  natural  process  of 
growth,  when  they  are  planted  4  feet  apart  to  start  with,  in  about 
that  time  there  would  be  a  thinning  process. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  new  trees) 

Mr.  Meios.  Yes. 

The  Chadeucan.  They  would  not  be  worth  cutting  for  anything 
else  than  bean  poles. 

Mr.  Meios.  We  could  put  the  cuttings  from  the  timber  into  pulp 
wood  in  fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  convince  me  of  that,  sir.  I  have 
been  raising  spruce  trees  all  my  life  on  good  rich  soil. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.40  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SE3SION. 

*  The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2  o'clock  p)  in^ 
Hon.  William  H.  Stafford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  At  the  request  of 
Mr.  Mann  I  was  asked  to  take  the  chair  and  proceed  with  the  hear- 
ings.   Mr.  Lyman,  you  may  cidl  your  next  witness. 

Mr.  Ltman.  Were  you  through  with  Mr.  Meigs? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  we  finished  with  him. 

Mr.  Ltman.  There  was  a  point  raised  as  to  the  wide  difference 
between  the  cost  of  a  cord  of  wood  at  the  mill,  which  was  said  to  be 
$7.80  by  Mr.  Meigs,  and  the  price  of  $15.50  delivered  at  Watertown. 
Mr.  Mann  deductoa  the  one  from  the  other  and  gave  the  impression 
that  a  vety  considerable  part  of  that  would  be  indicated  to  be  profit. 
Mr.  Meigs  has  given  me  a  statement  showing  how  the  cost  is  nnaUy 
developed  at  the  point  of  delivery,  and  a  comparison  of  that  with  the 
selling  price,  which  I  would  like  to  have  go  mto  the  record*  I  will 
read  it  and  then  hand  it  to  the  stenographer.    [Reads:] 

Santa  Clara  Lumber  Company,  co0t  of  roeeed  wood  delivered  to  Wateitown^  1908: 
Stumpefle  bought,  $3  per  rough  cord^  delivering  to  mill,  14.80  per  rough  oord;  17.80 
per  rough  cord  total.    Shrinkage  in  milling,  25  per  cent.    One  rovu^  cora  yidda  thflre 
fore  75  per  cent  of  roand  cord.    Coat  of  rough  wood,  ahrunk,  910.40  per  roaiad  coid. 
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•  • 

That  is,  a  roBsed  cord  of  wood  has  110.40  worth  of  rough  wood  in  it.  Milling,  11.82  per 
roflBed  cord;  freight,  $1.75  per  roned  cord;  total,  |i3.97,  pluB  overhead  charges,  50 
ceots. 

Those  are  miscellaneous  charges,  I  believe,  administration  expenses, 
and  things  of  that  kind.      ?    ' 

Total,  114.47,  delivered  at  Watertown.    The  selling  price  is  $15.50— 

showing  a  profit  of  $1.03  per  rossed  cord. 

Mr.  Sfafford.  What  is  included  in  that  item  of  expense  for  mill- 
ing? 

MT.  Ltman.  That  would  be  the  labor  and  interest  on  plant,  I  sup- 
pos-. 

Mr.  Msios.  Materials  and  repairs.    There  may  be  interest  in  that. 

Mr.  Ltman.  These  figures.  Mr.  Meigs  tells  me,  came  from  his  books. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  will  be  received,  and  the  table  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 

SANTA.  CLARA  LUMBER  COMPANT. 

Co9t  of  Timed  wood  delivered,  Watertovm,  1908, 

Stumpa^  bought per  rough  cord. .    $3. 00 

Delivering  to  mill : do 4.80 

7.80 

Shrinkage  in  milling  25  per  cent. 

One  rough  cord  yielos  0.75  of  roesed  cord. 

Coet  rough  wood per  roesed  cord..    10.40 

Milling do....      1.82 

Freight .• do 1.76 

13.97 
Overhead  chaigee 60 

14.47 

Sdling  price 15.60 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  expected  to  have  more  wood  experts  at  this  hour, 
but  the^  do  not  seem  to  have  appeared.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Curtis  to 
testify  m  regard  to  the  second  item,  the  value  of  milling  plants, 
$38,250,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Curtis. 

STATEMEBT  OF  MB.  WARESN  CTTBTIS,  A  BIBECTOB  OF  THE 
IHTEBNATIOHAL  PAPEE  COMFAHY. 

Cnie  witness  was  duly  swotu  by  Mr.  Stafford,  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  Stafford.  Give  your  name  and  what  position  you  have 
occupied  in  connection  with  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Cuims.  My  name  is  Warren  Curtis.  At  present  I  am  one  of 
the  directors.    I  formerly  had  charge  of  the  construction  work. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  you  nave  any  statement  to  make  as  to  the  item 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Lyman,  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  would  say  that  the  statement  here  of  $22,000  as  the 
cost  of  a  plant  complete  to  make  paper  is  $22,000  a  ton.  My  eiq>e- 
lioice  is  that  it  costs  a  little  more  than  that.  It  costs  nearer  125,000 
a  ton  for  most  of  the  plants,  modem  plants*. 
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Mr.  Staffokd.  On  what  do  you  base  vour  estimate? 

Mr.  Curtis.  On  having  buut  several  mills.  That  includes  the 
development  of  the  power,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  respective  items  which  constitute 
that  a^regate  amount  of  $22,500  per  ton  of  pap»r? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  the  first  place,  the  water-power  developments, 
taking  the  average  of  that ;  and  they  would  cost  about — for  a  hundred- 
ton  paper  mill  plant,  including  sulphite  and  ground-wood  capacity 
enough  to  supply  the  paper  mill — it  would  cost  about  $80  a  norse- 
power,  and  it  would  take  about  11,250  horsepower  to  make  a  ton  of 
paper  and  pulp,  which  would  be  about  $900,000  at  $80. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  do  you  arrive  at  your  estimlite  of  $80  per 
horsepower? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  the  general  cost  of  developing  the  power, 
including  the  property  and  building  dams  and  hydraulics  and  put- 
ting in  tne  water  wheels,  making  a  complete  power  development. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Proceed  now  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  Curtis.  Have 
you  anything  further  to  state  on  the  item  of  valuation? 

Mr.  Curtis.  At  $80? 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  this  general  item  as  to  which  you  are  now 
testifying,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  it? 

'Mx.  Curtis.  No,  sir;  from  my  experience  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand,  in  the  estimate  you  have  just 
given,  you  have  included  horsepower  valuation? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  about  what  it  would  cost  to  develop  that 
amount  of  power. 

Mr.  Stafford.* The  actual  cost  of  investment  to  develop  that 
amount  of  horsepower? 

Mr.  Curtis'.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  that  is  independent  of  the  previous  item  in 
the  statement  as  to  the  value  of  the  undeveloped  water  powers, 
which  were  rated  at  $50  per  horsepower? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  some  cases  that  would  be  independent  of  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  do  you  limit  or  (qualify  vour  statement, 
saying  that  in  some  casea  it  would  be  independent?  Will  you 
explain  why  you  included  in  the  valuation  or  this  item  the  mill 
plant,  and  why  there  is  a  special  item  for  the  valuation  of  unde- 
veloped water  powers  in  the  prior  one? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  have  not  the  valuation  of  the  undeveloped  water 
power.  That  varies  so  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  fix 
a  value  on  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  the  prior  items  referred  to  water 
power  that  is  not  used  at  present  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  at  the 
respective  mills? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  it  includes  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Suppose  you  bought  a  power,  it  would  depend  on 
what  you  would  have  to  pay  for  it,  what  you  would  buy  it  for.  That 
is  included  in  that  $900,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  water  power  is  included  in  this  valuation  of 
the  mill  plant  at  the  outside  of  $38,250,000,  on  page  11  of  the  report? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  seems  to  include  everything. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  it  include  any  valuation  that  is  included  in 
the  prior  item,  the  value  of  undeveloped  water  powers? 
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Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir.  I  did  not  read  it  that  way,  but  my  estimate 
does. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  estimate  of  $80  per  horsepower  includes 
the  value  of  undeveloped  water  power  as  well  as  developed? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whereas,  the  item  included  in  the  valuation  of 
mill  plants,  etc.,  includes  merely  the  valuation  on  the  developed 
water  powers? 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  do  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  reporter  will  read  the  question. 

(The  last  question  was  read  by  the  reporter  to  the  witness.) 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  what  this  does,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  recentlv  have  you  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  any  paper  or  pulp  mill? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Right  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  this  valuation  that  you  have  given  us  based 
on  present  prices  of  construction? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  labor  and  material. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Based  on  present  prices? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you.  while  superintendent  of  construction, 
inventoried  the  valuation  of  the  respective  plants  according  to  the 
specialized  items  included  in  this  report? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir;  not  lately. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  plant  of  $22,500  per 
ton  of  paper  is  predicated  upon  your  statement  here  that  the  cost  of 
a  100-ton  paper  mill  plant,  including  ground  wood  and  sulphite  plants, 
costs  $80  per  horsepower? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  this  $22,500  estimate  I  am  ^ving  $25,000. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  is  above  the  stated  price  m  the  memorandum  of 
the  company? 

Mr.  Curtis.  YeS;  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  this  item  I  direct  your  attention  to  workmen's 
houses,  and  ask  why  that  should  be  included  in  the  capitalization  of  a 
plant. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Because  the  company  has  built  the  houses.  Some  of 
these  plants*  are  out  in  the  woods,  and  they  had  to  have  houses  to 
Uve  in,  and  in  some  cases  the  company  had  to  build  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  company's  houses  located 
in  villages  where  the  paper  mills  are  established? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Some  of  them  do;  some  of  the  houses. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  consider  that  a  proper  part  for  the  capitali- 
zation of  a  mill  property? 

Mr.  Curtis,  if  you  own  them,  certainly.  You  have  to  have  places 
for  the  men  to  Uve. 

Mr.  Sims.  Don't  you  get  rents  from  the  operatives  for  the  houses? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Of  course  it  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  real 
estate  and  buildings  included  in  storehouses  and  properties  that  are 
directly  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  paper  ana  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Curtis.  It  is.  Most  of  our  storehouses  are  part  of  tne  mill 
buildings,  and  others^  again,  are  outside. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  strikes  me  as  being  an  item  that  is  somewhat 
irrelevant  to  include  in  the  capitalization  as  a  basis  upon  which  to 
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determine  the  price  of  paper,  for  the  company  might  own  the  dwell- 
ing houses  of  all  of  its  operatives,  and  yet  it  could  hardly  be  consid- 
ered a  proper  item  upon  which  to  base  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  opinion.  Of 
course  if  we  rent,  as  we  do  in  some  cases  in  r^^ew  York,  storehouses, 
and  we  kept  the  paper  there  long,  it  would  take  all  the  profit  there 
was  to  pay  storage.  Our  object  is  to  have  the  storehouses  at  the  mill 
as  mucn  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  storehouses  and  build- 
ings and  truck-handling  plants  are  all  necessary  to  a  well  equipped 
Elant.  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  the  item  of  worKmen's 
ouses,  which  I  understand  to  be  dwelling  houses. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  questioning  whether  that  is  a  proper  item  of 
capitalization  upon  which  to  base  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Curtis.  Well,  the  rent  goes  into  the  profit. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  say  the  rents  go  into  the  profits,  Mr.  Curtis,  and  are 
accounted  for  in  the  general  statement? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  general  results. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  suppose  you  rent  them  just  as  you  would  any  other 
property,  for  what  they  bring? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course  the  rents  could  be  adjusted  much  lower  or 
higher,  and  that  could  be  adjusted  in  the  workmen's  wages  so  as  to 
produce  a  result? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Of  course  we  set  a  rent  from  them,  and  that  goes 
into  the  general  returns  of  profit  and  loss.  Now,  if  you  do  not  count 
them  in  you  will  make  that  much  less  money  on  your  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  manufacturing  plant  itself  mi^ht  make  one  return, 
while  the  rents  of  houses  in  a  small  village  might  make  another  as 
compared  with  a  mill  that  did  not  have  that  kind  of  an  investment. 

Mr.  Curtis.  I  can  not  say  positively,  but  my  opinion  is  that  these 
rents  go  right  into  the  profit  and  loss  account. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  may  be.  Your  earnings  on  the  capital  invested 
might  be  10  per  cent,  and  the  earnings  on  dwelling  nouses  might 
be  2,  or  possioly  20.  I  suppose  the  investment  is  not  very  large  in 
that  kind  of  thing  relatively  to  the  whole  investment. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  percentage  of  increase,  speaking 
generally,  in  the  cost  of  plants  during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Curtis.  No,  sir;  1  could  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  haa  been  an  increase  in  the  valuation  of 
plants  by  reason  of  increase  of  prices  of  materials  and  machinery? 

Mr.  Curtis.  In  the  nineties  we  bought  steel  in  Pittsburg  delivered 
on  the  cars  and  ready  for  direction  at  a  cent  a  pound,  and  the  last 
Bteel  we  bought  ran  up  to  3  and  4  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  is  it  about  the  finished  product  in  the  form  of 
machinery — ^paper  machines,  and  grinders,  and  sulphite  distillers? 

Mr.  Curtis.  That  is  about  25  per  cent  higher  tnan  formerly.  In 
some  cases  it  is  more;  but  rough  machinery  like  a  grinder  or  casting 
is  about  25  per  cent  higher. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
paper  machines? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes,  sir.  We  used  to  buy  paper  machines  for  $10,000 
or  $12,000,  and  now  we  pay  $60,000. 
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Mr.  Staffobd.  The  capacity  has  ako  increased.  You  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  paying  five  times  as  much  for  the  same 
canacity  of  machine  as  you  paid  ten  years  ago) 

Mr.  CuKTis.  No,  sir.    I  rather  think  it  is  cheaper,  if  anything. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  paying  for  a  larger  machine,  of  larger 
capaci^  and  size? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
same  imit  of  machineiy! 

Mr.  Cubtis.  I  think  not,  taking  it  as  a  unit. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say,  Mr.  Curtis? 

Mr.  Curtis.  Not  except  as  to  the  items  of  making  up  this  $23,250 
or  $25,000,  under  the  water  power. 

Mr.  Stafford.  We  would  like  to  have  those  respective  items. 

Mr.  Cubtis.  Then  the  paper  machinery  and  the  mill  would  cost 
about  $10,000  a  ton,  a  100-ton  mill.  That  is  $1,000,000.  The 
sulphite  mill  necessary  to  supply  that  paper  mill  would  be  25  tons' 
capacity  at  $5,000  a  ton.  That  would  oe  $125,000,  and  the  ground- 
wood  mill  outside  of  the  power,  100  tons,  woula  be  $3,000  a  ton,  and 
that  would  be  300,000  capacity.  That  makes  the  total  for  a  100-ton 
mill  complete  $23,]250  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  the  total  cost  of  plant, 
based  upon  the  figures  you  have  rust  given? 

Mr.  Cubtis.  The  total  cost  of  tnat? 

Mr.  Staffobd.  To  manufacture  100  tons  of  paper. 

Mr.  Cubtis.  It  would  be  $2,325,000.  We  usually  add  about  10 
per  cent  for  contingencies,  and  it  would  bring  it  up,  as  I  said,  to  about 
$25,000  a  ton. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  These  figures  you  have  given  are  based  upon  your 
experience  while  superintendent  of  construction  of  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Cubtis.  Yes,  ar. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  How  many  years  does  that  run  back? 

Mr.  Cubtis.  My  own  expenence? 

Mr.  Staffobd.  Well,  while  you  have  been  superintendent. 

Mr.  Cubtis.  I  have  been  forty  years  in  the  business.  I  have  built 
mills  in  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  and  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  You  believe  that  $22,500  per  ton  of  paper  pro- 
duction a  low  estimate  as  based  upon  the  current  prices  for  these 
reroeotive  items  for  eciuipping  a  whole  plant? 

Mr.  Cubtis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  If  there  is  nothing  further,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  3rou,  Mr.  Curtis. 

m,  Lyman.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  regard  to  that  item  of  workmen's 
houses;  in  the  first  place,  this  is  a  statement  of  property  owned  by  the 
coinpany. 

Mr.  Staffobd.  It  is  an  inventory  of  the  property  justifying  the 
capitalization? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes.  I  think  I  said  when  I  first  introduced  this 
statement  that  we  regarded  the  valuation  of  $22,500  as  low  and  that 
we  threw  in  a  arest  many  of  these  items  here,  the  misceUaneous 
expenditures  and  investments,  as  an  offset,  if  you  please,  to  the 
d^reciation;  and,  secondly,  I  think  it  is  proper  anyway  to  include 
tfae  workmen's  houses,  because  they  pay  a  fair  return,  something 
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like  $50,000 — I  afti  speaking  from  memory — and  that  goes  into  the 
funds,  and  it  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  has  helped  us  to  eke  out  an 
income  to  pay  our  small  dividend  and  seU  our  paper  at  such  a  low 
price  as  we  do. 

Here  is  a  letter  which  will  give  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
increase  in  price  of  repair  and  construction  materials.  I  have  a 
good  deal  more  data  of  that  sort,  but  I  will  just  refer  to  this  one  as 
apropos  of  your  inauiry  of  Mr.  Curtis.  This  is  from  the  Baker  & 
Snevlin  Company,  Duilders  of  pulp  and  paper-making  machinery, 
Saratoga  Springs.  They  say  that  the  prices  of  the  foffowing  mate- 
rials have  been  as  follows  [reads] : 

Bronze  casting,  1903,  23}  cents;  1907,  36}  cents.  Iron  castings,  1903,  3  cents; 
1907,  4  cents.  Barker  atUchments,  1903,  $50;  1907,  |55.  Grinder  valves,  1903, 
^14;  1907,  $18.    Diaphragm  screens,  1903,  1285;  1907,  $350. 

(At  this  point  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  chairman,  entered  the  room 
And  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  New  Hampshire  we  have  146,422  acres  of  timber 
lands,  and  in  Vermont  76,803  acres;  and  Mr.  Amey,  I  think,  is  quali- 
fied to  speak  as  to  the  value  of  the  lands  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont. 

(FoUowino:  is  the  letter  above  referred  to  in  full:) 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  16, 1908. 
Mr.  L.  M.  BicKFORD,  Manager,  SO  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  again  to  your  favor  rec^uesting  list  of  comparative  prices  aa 
charged  you  from  1898  to  1907,  we  give  below  list  which  we  truat  wul  be  of  service  to 
you.  You  will  note,  in  order  to  make  comparison,  we  have  supplied  you  prices  as 
of  1907  of  valves  and  diaphragm  screen  not  actually  sold  you.  Prices  given,  however, 
are  those  which  would  have  been  charged  you  had  you  favored  us  with  your  ordem. 
Any  further  information  along  this  line  — ^i/^h  you  desire  we  will  be  glad  to  supply 
you,  if  you  will  advise  us.  ^ 


Article. 

1898. 

1903. 

1907. 

Bronte  castings 

10.20 

.03 

3&.00 

12.00 

.03 
50.00 
14.00 
11&.00 
28&00 
22.80 
4&00 
7&00 
34&00 

•"S? 

Iron  castings 

Barker  attachments 

tt.00 

Qrlnder  valves ...                   

18.00 

l(Mnch  square  gate  valves 

13&00 

Diaphragm  screens 

ssaoo 

%Av^  bronze  Y  valves 

27.25 

3-lnch  bronxe  Y  valves 

40.00 

60.00 

Mnoh  bronze  Y  valves ^ 

101.00 

lO-lnch  bronze  Y  valves , 

4iaoo 

Very  truly,  yours, 

B 
J. 

AKB 
H. 

R  &  Shi 
Baker, 

5VUN  Co., 

Treaturer, 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  T.  AMET. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Amey,  give  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Amey.  JolmT.  Amey.  I  have  been  asked  to  state  to  the 
committee  .what  I  know  about  the  lands  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  in  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  and  to  state 
what,  in  my  judgment,  is  their  value.  The  area,  as  I  understand  it, 
in  New  Hampshire  is  146,000.  I  think  50,000  acres  of  that  is  virgin 
forest  or  land  that  is  as  good  as  virgin  forest  for  pulp-wood  purposes. 
Some  land  that  was  cut  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  and  not  cut 
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closely  for  saw  logs  will  yield  now  as  much  pulp  as  it  would  originally. 
The  balance,  96,000  acres,  is  land  that  has  been  cut  over  within  ten 
years  to  a  10-inch  limit — that  is,  nothing  cut  smaller  than  10  inches 
on  the  stump. 

I  am  fanuliar,  very  familiar,  with  the  Vermont  lands  and  fairly 
familiar  with  the  New  Hampshire  lands.  I  do  not  represent  the  Inter- 
national. My  connection  is  with  another  lumber  company,  not  a 
pulp  company. 

The  Chaibman.  What  company  are  you  with? 

Mr.  Amet.  The  Connecticut  River  Lumber  Company  and  the  Van 
Dyke  interests  on  the  Connecticut  River,  which  own  and  control 
350,000  acres  of  timber  land:  and  that  has  been  my  department — to 
look  after,  buy,  and  sell,  and  operate  the  timber  lands  of  that  com- 
pany. 

I  nave  figured  the  value  of  the  New  Hampshire  lands  owned  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  in  the  following  way:  50,000  acres 
worth  S30  per  acre;  96,000  acres  worth  $8  per  acre,  making  an  aver- 
age of  $15  per  acre  value  of  the  New  Hampshire  lands. 

I  figure  the  Vermont  lands,  76,000  acres;  26,000  acres  that  has 
been  cut  more  or  less  within  ten  years,  worth  $8  per  acre;  50,000 
acres  that  are  worth  $30  per  acre;  and  I  arrive  at  these  conclusions 
in  the  following  way:  Tne  Vermont  lands  averaging  $30  per  acre 
will  cut  an  average  of  10  cords  per  acre.  That  stumpage  is  worth  $3 
per  cord.  That  I  consider  a  fair  average  for  the  Vermont  area  which 
I  figure  at  $30  per  acre.  I  know  of  towns,  I  know  of  12,000  acres  in 
one  town,  that  will  cut  15  cords  per  acre  that  was  cut  tliirty-five  to 
forty  years  ago  for.  saw  logs,  but  cut  loosely  and  not  closely,  the  best 
j>ickea  out,  as  was  the  custom  in  my  section  of  the  country  at  that 
time.  That  stumpaee  in  that  town  is  worth  $5  per  cord,  Because  it 
is  very  accessible.  It  can  be  taken  to  their  mills  at  $4  per  cord 
expense.  It  is  worth  at  their  mills  at  the  present  market  value  of 
pulp  wood  in  that  section  S9  per  cord  at  the  present  time.  I  think  a 
year  am  it  was  worth  $1  more  than  that. 

The  rfew  Hampshire  lands  I  figure  in  substantially  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  96,000  acres  at  $8  per  acre  was  land  that  has  been 
more  or  less  cut  within  ten  years.  But  my  knowledge  of  their  cutting 
is  that  they  only  cut  to  a  10-inch  Umit — 10  inches  on  the  stump. 
Giood  spruce  land  cut  to  a  10-inch  limit  still  has  upon  it  2  cords  at 
least,  and  sometimes  3,  of  timber  between  the  6-inch  limit  and  the 
10-inch  limit.  I  do  not  regard  anything  of  any  value  to  cut  below 
6'inches  for  any  purpose;  it  is  valuable  to  grow,  but  not  to  cut;  so 
that  I  average  the  value  of  the  Vermont  lands  at  $22  per  acre.  I 
know  parties  who  are  responsible  who  would  like  to  buy  them  at 
that  figure  to-day.  The  average  value  of  the  New  Hampshire  lands 
is  $15  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  sales  of  that  land  at  that 
price! 

Mr.  Amet.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  parties  with  whom  I  made  a  sale 
myself  within  six  years  at  $27.50  an  acre. 

The  Chaibman.  What  were  these  lands  worth  in  the  market  ten 
years  aeo? 

Mr.  Amet.  I  suppose  they  were  worth  $10.  I  am  speaking  now 
with  reference  to  tne  good  lands — the  lands  that  I  know  ngure  at  $30« 
I  suppose  they  were  worth  in  the  land  market  $10. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  growth  of 
the  timber,  and  how  much  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
timber? 

Mr.  Amey.  In  ten  years  50  per  cent  is  due  to  the  increase  in  growth, 
and  50  p^  cent,  if  the^  have  doubled,  is  due  to  the  enhancement  in 
value,  whatever  the  mcrease  is,  50  per  cent  is  due  to  the  increase  in 
growth  in  ten  years.  In  other  wordbs,  I  estimate  that  timber-cut 
umds,  cut  to  a  10-inch  limit,  will  increase  5  per  cent  per  year  in  growtii 
and  volume. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  ten  ^ears  ago  this  land  was  worth  $10 
an  acre,  and  that  in  ten  years  the  timber  would  increase  in  value  50 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Amey.  I  say  in  volume. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  in  volume  and  value  at  the  same  valu* 
ation  of  timber. 

Mr.  Amey.  The  same  valuation  per  cord,  but  in  ten  years,  of  course, 
the  price  changes. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  would  make  $15  for  the  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  it  is  worth  $30  an  acre? 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  land,  irrespective  of  the  increased  worth 
of  the  timber,  doubled  in  value  in  the  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  timber  land  generally  doubled  in  value  in 
that  time? 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes,  sir;  in  northern  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont- 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  increase  of  growth? 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  land  with  the  same  amount  of  stumpage 

Mr.  Amey.  Virgin  land,  which  never  changes. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Ten  years  ago  was  only  worth  half 
what  it  would  be  worth  to-day? 

Mr.  Amey.  That  is  true  of  virgin  forest,  which  never  changes  in 
volume — ^never  grows. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  as  you  cut  oflF  down  to  the  limit  you  have  men- 
tioned, sav  to  10  feet  6  inches,  if  I  imderstand  you  correctly,  the 
value  of  that  land  afterwards  in  the  way  of  growth  alone  in  volume 
would  be  how  much — 5  or  10  per  cent  additional  a  year? 

Mr.  Amey.  Five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  ten  years  there  would  be  a  cord  and  a  half  where  a 
cord  was  left?    Is  tfiat  what  you  mean?  * 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes:  where  two  cords  were  left,  say,  between  10  feet 
and  10  feet  6  inches,  there  would  be  tliree. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  a  natural  income,  then,  from  that  land,  amount- 
ing to  5  per  cent,  without  investment  of  labor  or  other  addition) 

Mr.  Amey.  I  so  regard  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  in  virgin  forest  the  capaoiiy 
does  not  increase  during  the  years? 

Mr.  Amey.  The  volume. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  volume? 

Mr.  Amey.  No,  sir.     If  it  did,  we  can  not  tell  where  we  would  land. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  would  soon  have  more  than  you  could  hold  on 
the  ground  ? 
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Mr.  Amet.  We  would  soon  have  more  than  we  knew  what  to 
do  with. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  does  it  reach  its  maximum  of  volume? 

Mr.  Amet.  That  would  depend  on  the  age  and  condition  of  each 
individual  tree,  and  the  character  of  its  surroundings,  and  the  nutri- 
tion it  gets  from  the  soil.  There  are  a  great  many  elements  that 
enter  into  that.  Some  trees  will  be  250  years  old  before  they  reach 
their  maturity  and  die.  Other  trees  die  at  100  years.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  surroundings  of  each  individual  tree.  If  you  ask  me  what 
the  average  age  of  old-growth  timber  is,  I  do  not  \hink  I  can  tell 
you.  I  do  not  think  I  nave  ever  investigated  that  particular  thing 
enough  so  that  I  should  want  to  state. 

The  Chairman.  Do  j'ou  sell  any  pulp  wood  to  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Amet.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  an^"  other  company? 

Mr.  Amet.  Never.    We    have   sold   limited  (quantities    of   pulp 
wood  stumpage  recently  but  not  to  the  International. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  received  for  pulp-wood  stumpage 
recently  from  any  company? 

Mr.  Amet.  Seven  dollars  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  For  stumpage? 

Mr.  Amet.   Yes,  sir;  under  a  contract  made  within  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  With  what  company? 

Mr.  Amet.  The  Odell  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Groveton. 

The  Chairman.  Of  where? 

Mr.  Amet.  Northumberland,  N.  H. — Groveton,  N.  H.  That  was 
very  accessible  timber,  however. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  "stumpage?" 

Mr.  Amet.  We  mean  the  value  of  the  standing  tree. 

Mr.  Sims.  Without  any  labor  of  cutting? 

Mr.  Ahet.  Without  any  labor  of  cutting. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  it  to  mean  that,  but  I  wanted  to  see  if  I 
was  right. 

Mr.  Amet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  worth  that  much  in  the  tree,  per  cord  ? 

Mr.  Amet.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  an  exception,  however.  I  do  not  un- 
dertake to  say  that  it  averages  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  cords  per  acre  were  there  of  that  stumpage? 

Mr.  Amet.  There  were  estimated  to  be  16,  or  about  16,  corcfe  per 
acre. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  worth  over  $40  an  acre,  then,  as  it  stands? 

Mr.  Amet.  A  little:  yes.  The  International  Paper  Company  have 
some  land  at  Grantville,  Vt.,  that  is  just  as  valuable,  just  as  accessible, 
and  will  yield  just  as  much — nearly  a  whole  township  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  make  by  saving  it  and  not  cutting 
it  and  buying  pulp  wood,  then  ?  It  is  not  becoming  any  more  valuable 
if  it  is  virgin  rorest. 

Mr.  Amet.  I  suppose  the  idea  is  to  husband  their  resources,  so  to 
speak,  to  have  a  supply  upon  which  they  can  rely.  I  suppose  that 
tne  general  impression  has  been,  for  the  last  two  years,  tnat  pulp 
wood  was  going  to  be  scarce  in  a  short  time.  It  looked  that  way 
from  our  standpoint. 
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The  Chairman.  If  it  looks  as  though  pulp  wood  was  going  to  be 
very  scarce  in  the  United  States,  why  is  it  not  desirable  to  let  pulp 
wood  be  brought  in  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Amey.  1  suppose  that  the  more  valuable  you  make  it,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  better  people  preserve  their  forests,  and  the  better  care 
they  take  of  them,  and  the  more  care  they  take  in  cutting,  and  the 
better  condition  thev  leave  for  the  growth. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  does  not  take  care  of  a  virgin  forest  who 
cuts  nothing  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Amey.  No;  that  is  not  taking  good  care  of  it;  certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  No.  It  seems  that  they  have  a  large  amount  of 
acreage  of  virgin  forest  in  these  States.  That  means  forest  that 
never  has  been  cut  over? 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  good  care  to  keep  it  there  and  not  cut  the 
mature  timber  out  of  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  Amey.  No;  but  I  assume  this:  I  assume  that  they  feel  that 
having  the  large  number  of  mills  that  they  have,  and  the  large  amount 
of  capital  invested,  it  is  necessary  to  have  behind  those  mills,  in  order 
to  sustain  their  credit  and  in  order  to  feel  safe  in  proceeding  with 
their  business,  a  lar^e  amount  of  stumpage.  I  should  feel  that  way, 
and  1  suppose  that  is  the  way  they  feel.  I  guess  that  is  the  way  the 
lumbermen  who  are  cutting  tne  saw  logs  feel. 

Mr.  Sims.  While  there  is  no  increase  in  the  value  of  their  timber,  if 
I  understand  you,  in  a  virgin  forest,  you  do  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
increase  in  value  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  timber? 

Mr.  Amey.  Oh,  certainly;  the  value  increases  in  proportion  as  all 
values  in  spruce  increase. 

Mr.  Sims.  Might  not  that  also  be  an  inducement  to  hold  it? 

Mr.  Amey.  It  might;  it  might. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  of  course. 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes ;  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  as  to  what  a  man  thinks  it  is  wisest  and  best  to  do. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  holding*their  own  timber  or  holding  other 
people's  timber?  Are  they  buying  other  people's  and  holding  their 
own  as  a  matter  of  speculation? 

Mr.  Amey.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  protection. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  as  they  think 
it  is  going  up? 

Mr.  Amey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  they  can  make  more  out  of  it  by  holding  it  ? 

Mr.  Amey.  I  suppose  so;  but  I  think  the  controlling  idea  is,  as  I 
gather  it  from  talking  with  men  who  are  interested  in  the  pulp  business, 
to  protect  themselves  as  to  future  supply — to  have  somethmg  behiad 
their  mills. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  they  thought  paper  was  going  to  decline  in  the  future, 
there  would  be  no  protection  whatever  to  them  in  holding  timber; 
they  would  rather  get  out  of  the  business  ? 

Mr.  Amey.  There  would  be  one  avenue  of  escape  for  them  in  that 
case;  because  the  timber  is  worth  now  nearly  as  much,  if  not  quite  as 
much,  to  saw  into  dimension  timber  as  it  is  to  put  into  pulp,  at  the 
present  market. 

Mr.  Sims.  Still,  it  is  conceded  that  timber  will  continue  to  advance. 
Is  not  that  the  general  opinion  among  lumber  men — that  pulp  timber 
or  any  other  sort  will  continue  to  advance  as  time  goes  on? 
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Mr.  Amey.  I  think  so;  as  it  grows  scarce  and  as  the  demand  in* 
creases. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  profitable  to  cut  virgin  timber  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Amet.  For  pulp  wood  ?  I  assume  that  it  is,  from  the  fact  that 
they  cut  it. 

Mr,  Rtak.  In  one  of  the  cases  you  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago 
you  stated  that  the  value  of  pulp  wood  per  cord  was  a  dollar  less  now 
than  it  was  a  year  a^o. 

Mr.  Amet.  I  think  in  our  local  market,  northern  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  market,  the  general  talk  is  that  it  is  about  a  dollar  less — 
that  there  is  not  quite  the  demand  for  it  that  there  was  a  year  ago.  I 
am  not  much  interested  in  the  pulp  business;  in  fact,  I  am  not  at  all 
interested,  with  the  exception  of  &  little  stumpage  contract;  but  I 
.  think  that  is  the  impression.  It  is  not  quite  as  orisk;  it  does  not  sell 
quite  as  quickly,  and  I  think  the  price  may  be  a  dollar  less. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEHEHT  OF  AUOTJSTVS  M.  CABTEB. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  have  417,000  acres  of  land  in  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Carter.  Augustus  M.  Carter. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Carter.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Carter? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  am  a  civil  endneer,  a  land  surveyor,  a  timber  esti- 
mator, and  a  general  all-around  woodsman. 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  give  us — I  suppose  that  is  what  you  are 
there  for — an  idea  in  reference  to  the  value  of  the  timber  lana  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  in  Maine  ?    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Carter.  There  is  a  part  of  the  International  Paper  Company's 
lands  in  Maine  that  I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of.  There  are  other 
of  their  lands  that  I  would  only  know  about  in  general  comparison 
with  the  timber  lands  in  the  section  of  country  where  they  are  located, 
though  I  could  not  ^ve  you  a  detailed  statement  of  all  of  their  lands. 
I  will  state  that  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  I  was  for  some  time  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  who  was 
then  in  the  paper  business,  and  I  did  a  good  deal  of  land  surveying 
for  him  on  lanos  which  belonged,  I  think,  to  the  Otis  Falls  Pulp  Com- 

f>any  at  that  time,  and  are  now  part  of  the  International  Company's 
anas,  and  I  have  been  familiar  with  those  lands  ever  since.  That 
woula  cover  about  75,000  acres  of  their  lands.  I  have  been  over 
more  or  less  of  the  balance  of  their  lands,  and  know  the  situation  of 
the  lands  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  first  lands  that  you  speak  of  virgin  forest, 
or  second  or  third  growth? 

Mr.  Carter.  There  are  small  pieces  of  them  that  are  still  virgin. 
Most  of  them  have  been  cut  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  familiar  with  those  lands? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  have  been  famiUar  with  some  of  them  for  fifty  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  worth  in  the  market  ten  years 
ago? 
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&Ir.  Carter.  As  to  the  ones  I  am  familiar  with,  ten  years  ago,  the 
selUng  value  at  that  time  would  have  been,  I  should  think,  from  93  to 
$4  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  for  lands  that  had  been  recently 
cut  over? 

Mr.  Carter.  They  had  been  cut  almost  continuously  at  that  time 
for  forty  years,  or  about  that — thirty-five  vears. 

TTie  Chairman.  What  are  those  same  lands  worth  now,  in  your 
opinion,  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Carter.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  ones  of  which  I  have  a 
special  knowledge,  are  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  the  same  ones. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  should  say  that  to-day  their  value  in  the  market 
would  be  somewhere  about  $8. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  they  yield  of  pulp  wood  per 
acre? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  should  say  that  that  area,  to  take  it  as  a  whole 
would  yield  about  5  or  6  cords  of  pulp  wood  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  good  yield  for  that  character 
of  land? 

Mr.  Carter.  No;  it  is  not.  when  you  cut  everything  on  the  land 
which  is  large  enough  to  make  pulp  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  very  few  operators  that  cut  in  that  way.  They  do  not  want  their 
land  cut  in  that  way.  They  will,  take  a  certain  size  as  the  limit,  and 
leave  everything  smaller  than  that,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  worth 
more  to  leave  there  to  grow  than  it  is  to  cut.  But  still,  if  you  wanted 
to  strip  the  lands  of  everythiog  t  lat  is  large  enough,  I  think  they 
would  yield  t  lat  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  stumpage  rights  worth  uj>  there? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  depends  very  much  on  the  locality. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carter.  Stumpage  is  worth  from  $4  to,  I  think,  in  some  places, 
as  high  as  $7  per  thousand  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  per  cord  for  pulp  wood  ?  That  is  what 
we  are  investigating. 

Mr.  Carter.  That  would  be  about  from  $2.50  to  S5. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  sales  having  been  made  at 
those  prices? 

Mr.  Carter.  Yes;  I  know  of  sales  that  have  been  made  as  high  as 
$4.50  per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Carter.  That  was  within  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  have  known  it  on  the  Androscoggin  River  in  Maine. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  price  of  pulp  wood  in 
Canada,  or  of  stumpage  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Carter.  My  experience  with  the  Canadian  lands  has  almost 
wholly  been  on  Government  lands,  and  there  the  stumpage  is  fixed  by 
the  Giovemment.    They  have  a  standard  price  for  stumpage. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  no  information  as  to  the  market  price 
of  goodpulp  wood  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Carter.  Not  very  definite  information.  I  should  say  that 
there  are  veiy  few  plaoes  there  where  it  would  be  worUi  over  $2.50. 
Of  course  the  stumpage  value  depends  very  largely  on  the  cost  of 
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operating.  You  can  get  wood  in  one  place  that  may  cost  you  $3 
to  operate  to  put  aboard  of  cars  for  shipment  and  in  another  place 
it  may  cost  you  $4,  and,  of  course,  the  difference  has  got  to  come  out 
of  tiie  stumpage. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  closes  what  we  wish  to  present  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  except  a  small  tract  in  Michigan  of 
11,500  acres,  which  we  put  in  at  S7.  According  to  our  detailed 
estimate,  it  accoimtsfor  $10,000,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  $13,493,000 
that  we  have  put  the  whole  in  at.  The  balance  of  the  lands  are  in 
Canada,  and  possibly  before  the  hearing  close  we  will  have  some- 
body here  to  testify  as  to  them.  I  thin^  some  i^itnesses  are  on  the 
way  now.  With  that  exception,  that  also  closes  the  question  of 
verification  of  our  statement. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Waller's  examination.    . 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Before  Mr.  Waller  testifies,  I  will 
state  that  I  have  received  this  telegram  from  Mr.  Norris.     [Reading:] 

[Telegram.] 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  16, 1908, 
Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chainnan  8eUct  CommitUe  on  Pulp  and  Paper  ^ 

WaskingUm,  D.  C: 

The  Brownville  P^per  Company,  of  which  George  W.  Sherman  ia  president,  was  in 
fiber  and  manila  pool  and  participated  in  its  profits.  S.  A.  Upnam  represented 
Brownville  Pftper  Company  at  association  meetings.  I. have  come  into  posseflsion 
of  oopiee  oi  minutes  of  Fiher  and  Manila  Association  showing  transactions  in  the  fiber 
and  manila  pool  covering  receipts  exceeding  four  and  one-luilf  million  dollars.  Also 
oake  of  853,677  tons  of  invoice  values  of  $32,000,000,  with  net  profits  of  14,835,652  in 
twenty-six  and  two-thirds  months.  Also  report  of  auditing  committee  of  December 
4.  1907,  indicating  that  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  was  bearing  only  a  percentage 
of  office  expenses  borne  by  a  num^r  of  associations  at  No.  1  West  Thirty-fourth  street. 
New  York.  I  understand  that  the  matter  submitted  to  the  New  York  grand  jurylias 
been  forwarded  to  Washington,  but  an  interval  of  one  month  must  ekpse  before  afi 
iiMllctment  will  be  framed,  because  Washington  officials  are  slow  in  passing  upon  thie 
pftpers  in  such  cases.  Shall  I  send  my  minutes  to  you?  The  minutes  show  thiat  asso- 
ciation had  a  press  committee,  which  reported  that  the  paper-trade  papers  would  main- 
tain a  conservative  policy  in  regard  to  their  publishing  articles  concraning  association 
matters.  A.  G.  Scrimffeour,  of  41  Park  Row,  New  YorK,  is  chainnan  of  the  press  com- 
mittee which  fixed  the  trade  papers.  At  the  meeting  held  at  3  p.  m.,  Thursday, 
November  21,  1907,  a  committee  of  three,  consiBting  of  M.  B.  Marcuse,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  G.  W.  Sisson,  jr.,  and  H.  H.  Everard,  was  appointed  to  meet  with  the  American 
Flaper  and  Pulp  Association  and  take  up  the  matter  of  securing  representation  of  the 
fiber  and  manila  branch  of  the  businesB  upon  any  committee  which  may  be  appointed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Civic  Federation. 

I  am  forwarding  to  you  by  to-night's  mail  clipping  from  the  Paper  MiU  of  December 
1. 1906,  attiibutiDg  the  foUowing  statement  to  a  high  official  of  the  International  Paper 
OQBupany: 

"Was  at  the  directors'  meeting  last  Wednesday;  a  favorable  statement  of  current 
mmingpf  made,  showing  that  the  cost  of  production  is  beins;  reduced  as  a  result  of 
impiovementfl  made  in  the  plants.  The  product  is  sold  for  eighteen  months  in  advance 
At  satiflfatctory  prices.  Actual  figures  show  that  ior  the  three  months  ending  December 
1  tbe  company  made  more  paper  than  for  any  conresponding  three  months  in  its  his- 
tory, mai  oeMvefed  to  its  customers  during  the  same  period  about  16  per  cent  more  than 
for  any  coneipoDding  period  in  the  past.  In  view  of  the  encouraging  results  and 
promiBiiig  outfeok,  tlie  oirectorB  authorized  the  installing  of  10  new  macnines,  which 
will  be  as  lane  and  fine  as  any  in  the  world  and  have  the  capacity  of  from  360  to  400 
tons  dmkf.  The  new  ec^uipment  will  make  the  company  impregnable  and  enable  it 
to  e3rteDa  its  enwft  buameBs.  The  company  already  owns  mill  sites,  water  powers, 
and  timber  huias  ample  lor  these  new  machines,  its  present  water  power  actually 
devdoped  is  160,000  nooepower,  and  it  has  an  equal  amount  undeveloped.  These 
water  powers  hare  greatly  mcroaood  in  value  since  their  aooaiaition  on  account  ol  tbe 
gnat  deanaiidfdr  electrical  power.    All  of  the  company's  realty  has  Bimilariy  enhanced 
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in  value,  its  timber  lands  especially.  The  company  not  only  acquired  these  wood- 
lands and  water  powers  at  a  time  of  depreciation  in  value,  but  the  company  itself  was 
formed  and  capitalized  when  industrial  properties  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The 
consequence  is  that  its  buildings  and  hydraulic  developments  could  not  to-day  be 
produced  at  an^hing  like  their  original  cost,  and,  in  addition,  upward  of  $6,000,000 
nas  been  spent  in  improvements  and  new  construction." 

John  Norrib. 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM  T.  WALLEB,  ESQ. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibmax.  Will  you  give  us  your  name,  Mr.  Waller? 

Mr.  Waller.  Tom  T.  WaUer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  position  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  am  second  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
department  of  sales. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  make  us  a  statement? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  should  hke  first  to  touch  upon  the  testimony  given 
by  Mr.  Norris  with  reference  to  our  company,  and  refute  or  explain 
the  various  statements  where  he  has  brought  our  name  into  it.  And 
I  think  it  is  proper  to  draw  the  committee's  attention  to  this  fact: 
That  Mr.  Norris  m  his  opening  testimony  states  that  he  appears  as 
the  representative  of  substantially  all  the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Unitea  States,  and  that  his  clients  consume  at  least  80  per  cent  of 
the  news-print  paper  used  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Norris  does 
not  state  how  many  individual  publishers  he  represents;  but  he  does 
state  that  he  has  received  300  answers^  referring  to  the  increased 
price  of  paper,  and  the  methods  of  the  paper  makers  in  dealing  with 
paper  consumers.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  sent  out  an  inquiry 
to  18,000  publishers,  and  1,300  telegrams. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  say  he  said  that  he  sent  out  word 
to  18,000  publishers? 

Mr.  Waller.  Volume  16,  page  819. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  tne  word  that  he  sent  asking  them  to 
respond  to  our  inquiry? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  addressed,  however,  to  that  many 
papers? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  No.  I  simply  wondered  whether  that  was  what 
you  referred  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Waller.  That  was  the  basis  of  that  statement.  I  made  that 
as  a  later  note. 

The  American  Newspaper  Directory,  1907,  issued  by  Messrs. 
George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  states  that  there  are  21,735  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  the  United  States,  of  which  2,368  are  pub- 
lished daily. 

While  300  publications  out  of  21,735  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
pay  postage  m  response  to  Mr.  Norris's  inquiries,  only  22  have  felt 
that  it  devolved  upon  them  to  have  their  representative  appear 
before  the  investigating  committee  in  person.  In  other  words,  only 
one  out  of  every  thousand  (or,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  daily 
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publications,  one  out  of  every  hundred),  has  evidenced  enough  interest 
m  the  investigation  to  appear  in  person.  Of  the  22  publications 
whose  representatives  did  appear,  tne  international  Paper  Company 
at  present  is  doing  business  with  only  eight,  viz:  The  New  York 
Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Record- 
Herald,  the  Baltimore  American,  the  Springfield  Republican,  the 
Providence  Tribune,  and  the  Providence  Journal. 

From  the  testimony  given  by  the  representatives  of  these  eight 
publications  before  the  investigating  committee  it  is  shown  tnat 
their  average  annual  consumption  is  8,000  tons,  and  the  average 
price  S43.01  per  ton.  The  other  14  publications  referred  to  do  not 
receive  their  supply  of  paper  from  the  International  Paper  Company, 
but,  from  their  testimony,  pay  an  average  of  $48.71  per  ton,  and  use 
on  an  average  550  tons  per  annum,  or  a  total  of  7,725  tons  per  annum. 
The  total  annual  consumption  of  the  entire  22  publications  herein 
referred  to  is  70,825  tons,  average  price,  $43.63.  This  tonnage  repre- 
sents but  a  Uttle  over  6  per  cent  of  the  annual  production  of  news- 
print paper  in  the  United  States,  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Norris. 

In  other  words,  on  an  average  these  eight  customers  that  appeared 
who  are  doing  business  with  the  International  Paper  Company  use 
more  than  all  the  other  fourteen  put  together. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  **on  an  average,"  you  mean  the 
average  amount  used  bv  each  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  cfividing  the  total  of  the  eight  by  eight.  I  can 
give  you  an  itemized  statement  of  that  if  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  but  I  want  it  clear  in  my  head  what  you 
mean. 

York 

Record- 

.   the 

Providence  Tribune,  and  the  Providence  Journal  averages  8,000  tons 
apiece,  the  Providence  Journal  being  quite  small. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  8,000  tons  apiece? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  and  the  other  14  publishers  all  combined  only 
use  7,725;  and  the  total  consumption  of  the  entire  22  pubhcations 
that  were  represented  here  in  person  is  70,825  tons,  from  their  own 
testimony,  their  average  price  being  $43.63. 

In  volume  1,  page  11,  Mr.  Bannon  states  that  the  thing  complained 
of,  first,  is  the  price  of  print  paper,  and  suggests  that  the  logical  w^ay 
is  to  start  in  and  show  the  price  of  print  paper.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  am  the  offender  from  both  sides.  My  company  has  testified  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  income  for  them  sufficient  to  earn  3 
per  cent  on  the  money  invested  in  the  company;  and  the  publishers 
contend  that  I  have  taken  from  them  so  much  that  they  can  not 
afford  to  pay  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case  you  can  afford  to  take  to  the  woods 
and  tell  the  truth.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Waller.  All  the  large  contracts  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  provide  for  a  reserve  stock  of  paper  to  be  kept  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  publisher  in  the  home  city  of  the  publication;  and 
this  necessitates  not  only  a  heavy  expense  in  connection  with  storage 
and  cartage  into  and  out  of  the  storehouse  (approximating  $100,000 
per  annum)  but  locks  up  a  large  amount  of  money.     We  have  had 
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inyested  in  paper  on  hand  over  $2,000,000.  I  make  this  statement 
especially  because  a  great  many  people  have  testified  to  the  fact  that 
they  sold  their  paper  largeljif.  o.  b.  mill  or  f.  o.  b.  destination  at 
prices  approzimatmg  those  of  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany, 
or  sometimes  lower  than  those  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Owing  to  the  varying  demands  of  a  publication  by  reason  of  its 
change  m  make-up,  we  are  sometimes  left  with  widths  of  rolls  that 
we  have  to  carry  for  several  months;  and  this  is  an  element  that 
should  be  considered  when  referring  to  our  quoted  prices,  as  most  of 
our  competitors  sell  their  product  without  giving  the  protection  pro- 
vided for  in  our  contracts. 

The  selling  price  appUed  to  the  product  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  to  its  contracts  for  delivery  of  print  paper  during  1908 
was  not  the  outcome  of  any  combination,  conspiracy,  or  iinderstandin^ 
with  other  manufacturers,  ^ut  was  based  on  instructions  receivea 
from  the  board  of  directors.  As  evidence  thereof,  I  submit  a.  certified 
copy  of  the  vote  of  the  board,  June  26,  1907,  together  with  an 
extract  of  the  records  from  the  selling  committee  meeting  October 
11,  1907. 

I  can  submit  a  detailed  list  of  those  publishers  if  you  want  me  to, 
with  the  tonnage,  showing  how  I  arrived  at  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Which  publishers? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  publishers  that  I  refer  to — the  22  that  appeared 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Put  it  in. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

lAst  of  publishers  that  have  testified. 


Name. 


Pabllcation. 


Hr.MiicLeoiiaii..   Topeka  Journal 

Mr.  Pluxxmier Springfield  Union 

Mr.  Measler Aahevllle  Gasette  News . . . 

Mr.  PiUsbury. . . .   Manchester,  Vt..  Union. . . 

Mr.  Gardner i  Syracuse  Post  Standard. . 

Mr.  Bunnell <  News  Tribune.  Duluth 

Mr.  Kni^t >  Beacon  Journal 

Mr.  Stanley Sedalia  Democrat 

Mr.  Fisher Faimand  Fireside 

Mr.  Hastings Lynn  Item 

Mr.  Crawford i  Memphis  Appeal 

Mr.MUton Knoxville  Sentinel 

Mr.  Bailey Johnstown  Democrat 

Mr.  Bender Nonpareil,  Council  Bluffs. . 


Tonnage.  Price.  | 


500 
800 
IfiO 
750 

1,600 
800 
165 
100 

1,000 
300 
276 

eoo 

325 


Sooroe  of  supply. 


S2.60 
2.30 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.38 
2.37 
2,63 
2.43 
2.50 
2.60 
2.57  I 
2.56 
2.50 


7,726,    48.71 


Itasca  Paper  Company. 
J.  R.  Booth. 

Antietam  Paper  Company. 
Pejepsoot  Paper  Company. 
St.  Regis  Fuoer  Company. 
Northwest  Paper  Company. 
Whitaker  Paper  Company. 
Graham  Paper  Company. 
Laurentlde  Paper  Company. 
S.  A.  Shannon. 

Manufacturers  Paper  CompaDy. 
W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co. 
D.  L.  Waid.  » 

Carpenter  Paper  Company. 


International  Paper  Company's  customers  that  have  testified. 


Name. 


Publication. 


Mr.  Norris !  New  York  Times 

Mr.  McConnick..   Chicago  Tribune 

Mr.  Noyes Chicago  Daily  News  and  Record-Herald , 

Mr.  Agnus '  Baltimore  American 

Mr.  Bowles Springfield  Republican 

Mr.  Dwyer Proviaence  Tnbune 

Mr.  Martin Providence  Journal 


I  Tonnage. 


63,100 


Price  per 
ton. 


7,600 

S40lOO 

15,000 

43.40 

30,000 

41.87 

5,000 

5a  00 

800 

4a  CD 

1,800 

5a  00 

3,000 

5a  00 

43.01 
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Mr.  Waller.  Here  is  the  vote  that  I  referred  to: 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPBB  COMPANY — BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above,  held  June  26, 1907,  the  following  action  was  taken: 
The  executive  committee  reported  as  follows: 

•  •••••  • 

2.  That  at  meeting  held  June  14,  1907,  the  following  action  in  respect  to  paper  con« 
tracts  was  taken: 

1.  Notice  to  be  given  at  the  proper  time  to  terminate  all  contracts  now  existing  for 
the  sale  of  paper  at  less  price  than  $2.10  per  hundredweight  f.  o.  b.  mill  that  Bh&Sx  be 
subject  to  termination. 

2.  No  contracts  to  be  made  for  the  sale  of  paper  running  for  more  than  one  year  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  executive  committee. 

3.  No  paper  to  be  sold  at  less  than  12.10  per  hundredweight  f.  o.  b.  mill  without 
consultiiig  the  executive  committee. 

4.  All  contracts  to  be  made  in  the  regular  form,  and  no  substantial  change  to  be 
made  from  that  form  without  consulting  tne  executive  committee. 

•  **•••• 

On  motion,  duly  seconded. 

Voted:  That  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  as  above  set  forth,  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed  as  the  act  of  this  board. 
Attest: 
IsBAL.]  E.  W.  Hydb,  Secretary. 

And  here  is  a  memorandum  from  the  selling  committee: 

INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY — SELLING  COMMITTBB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above,  held  October  11,  1907,  the  following  action  was  taken: 

Mr.  Waller  presented  matter  of  price  to  be  made  on  large  contracts,  and ,  without  vote, 
it  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  committee  that  the  company's  contracts 
with  its  large  customers  for  the  year  1908  shall  be  based  upon  2J  cents  per  pound 
delivered. 

Attest: 

[seal.]  E.  M.  Htdb,  SecreUaty. 

I  submit  herewith  a  table  showing  the  gross  selling  price  applied 
to  our  deliveries  of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  for  eight 
consecutive  calendar  years,  viz,  1900  to  1907,  which  shows  the  annual 
variations. 

In  1900  our  delivered  selling  price  in  the  United  States  for  news- 
print paper 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this,  now  ?    I  do  not  understand  this. 

Mr.  Walleb.  This  is  a  table  showing  the  gross  selling  price  ap- 
plied to  our  deliveries  of  news-print  paper  in  the  Unitea  States  for 
ei^t  consecutive  years. 

The  Chairman.  Of  your  company,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''gross  selling jpnce?" 

Mr.  Waller.  I  mean  the  average  price  tnat  we  got  for  the  paper 
that  was  invoiced  to  our  customers,  and  delivered  to  them  in  the 
United  States,  in  that  period  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  was  f.  o.  b.  mills  or  f.  o.  b.  destination? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  delivered  at  the  sidewalk? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  average. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  average  would  include  the  freight  and  cartage 
charges  which  you  paid  1 
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Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  majority  of  cases  we  deliver  our 
paper.     I  also  have  a  statement,  I  think,  showing  the  net  selling  price. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  those  figures. 

Mr.  Waller.  In  1900  our  delivered  price  was  S2.063.     In  1901 

The  Chairman.  You  mean 

Mr.  Waller.  Two  dollars  and  six  cents  and  three-tenths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  included  the  freight  from  deliverj'  to  destination 
in  even'  case  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  the  otoss  price. 

Mr.  Ryan.  No  matter  who  paid  it?   - 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  over  2  cents  a  pound  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  three  figures  nere.  Perhaps  if  I 
use  two  it  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Waller.  In  1901  the  gross  selUng  price  was  $2,126,  an 
advance  of  $1.30  per  ton  over  1900;  in  1902,  $2,077,  a  decrease  of 
$1.02  per  ton  over  1901;  in  1903,  $2,145,  an  advance  of  $K36  over 
1902;  m  1904,  $2,119,  a  decrease  of  52  cents  per  ton  over  1903;  in 
1905,  $2,074,  a  decrease  of  90  cents  per  ton  over  1904;  in  1906, 
$1,995,  a  little  less  than  2  cents,  a  decrease  of  $1.48  per  ton  over  1905; 
in  1907,  $2.05,  an  advance  of  $1.10  over  1906. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  got  it  for  1908  as  far  as  you  have  gone? 

Mr.  W^ALLER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  figures  for  1907? 

Mr.  W^ALLER.  Two  dollars  and  five  cents  delivered.  I  have  it  for 
1908  as  far  as  we  have  gone.    [Looking  among  papers.] 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that  statement,  your  average  price 
delivered  was  less  in  1907  than  it  was  in  1900  or  1901,  whichever  year 
you  began  with? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  almost  the  same.  The  figures  are  $2.06 
and  $2.05,  respectively. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  was  less. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir.  Our  deHveries  for  Januarv,  Februarv,  and 
March,  1908,  were  billed  at  $44.14,  or  $2,207. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  a  while  ajjo  to  say  that  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  company's  directors,  or  the  selling  com- 
mittee of  the  companv*s  directors,  vou  were  to  make  all  contracts  on 
the  basis  of  $2.50  5 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  Mr.  Sims;  but  this  is  the  net  return  that  we 
got  from  contracts  that  we  already  had  in  existence  and  the  contracts 
we  took.  But  furthermore,  I  might  say  that  the  resolution  of  the 
committee  has  no  effect  upon  the  business  of  that  year,  because  our 
paper  is  contracted  for  ahead.  Practically  all  of  it  is  contracted  for 
at  least  a  year  ahead.  But  since  the  date  of  that  resolution  I  have 
taken  no  contracts  at  less  than  2h  cents. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  can  not  reach  the  general  average  for  the  whole 
couritrv  yet,  because  your  contracts  have  not  all  run  out? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir.  Forty-five  per  cent  of  our  business  was 
practically  tied  up  for  the  following  year. 

In  explanaticm  of  the  statements  made  by  some  publishers  that  they 
could  not  get  a  renewal  of  contract  or  quotation  from  the  Interna- 
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tional  Paper  Company  when  applied  for,  I  have  to  say  that  in  the 
winter  of  1906-7  our  contract  customers  called  for  more  paper  than 
we  could  produce;  and  owing  to  the  congestion  of  freight  our  ship- 
ments from  nulls  were  delayed  to  an  extent  that  caused  us  to  deplete 
the  reserve  stocks  that  we  carry  in  the  large  cities  to  such  an  extent 
as  inade  our  margin  of  safety  in  the  way  of  protection  to  the  publisher 
lower  than  we  thought  justified.  "We  purchased  several  thousand 
tons  of  paper  from  other  manufacturers  to  meet  this  emergency,  in 
some  instances  losing  S8  per  ton  in  order  to  fulfill  our  contracts.  To 
avoid  a  repetition  or  this  trouble  I  planned  to  cut  down  our  obliga- 
tions for  the  year  1908  to  an  extent  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  prod- 
uct which  our  department  of  manufacture  advised  they  could  reason- 
ably expect  to  place  at  my  disposal. 

Sir.  Noyes  testified  to  the  tact  that  at  our  request  the  Chicago 
News  and  Record-Herald  had  bought  paper,  and  that  they  expected 
that  we  would  recompense  them  for  naving  done  so.  We  limited 
them  to  buy  at  $5  a  ton  in  advance  of  their  contract.  We  had  bought 
all  the  paper  that  we  could  get  to  protect  the  situation;  but  we 
found  the  manufactuTc^rs  more  disposed  to  sell  to  publishers  than 
they  were  to  sell  to  us.  We  therefore  told  Mr.  Lawson  (not  Mr. 
Noyes)  that  as  his  stock  of  paper  in  Chicago  was  dangerously  low, 
while  we  anticipated  being  abie  to  take  care  of  him  and  see  him 
through,  if  he  lelt  nervous  about  it  we  were  willing  to  insure  him 
to  the  extent  of  another  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  tons  and  pay  $5 
a  ton  loss  on  him.     Mr.  Lawson  bought  500  tons  of  paper.     He 

Said  tS  a  ton  penalty.  He  sent  us  a  bill  for  S5,  and  it  was  imme- 
iatelj  paid-  and  when  I  found  out  that  he  had  paid  $8  we  remit- 
ted him  the  oalance. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  something  to  do  with  it,  then,  on 
that  same  principle;  because  Mr.  Noyes' s  testimony  was  that  you 
authorized  him  to  buy  500  tons  of  paper  at  an  advance  of  $5  a  ton. 
Thev  bought  a  thousand  tons  at  a  still  higher  advance  than  $5  a  ton? 

Mr.  Wauler.  That  is  perfectly  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  a  chance  to  do  a  nice  thing  on  the 
other  side.     [I^aughter.] 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  Mr.  Mann;  because  we  authorized  Mr.  Lawson 
to  buy  500  tons  for  the  reason  that  we  were  very  close  to  our  obliga- 
tion as  to  the  reserve  stock  in  Chicago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  no  absolute  need  of  buying  that  500  tons.  But  Mr.  Lawson, 
because  he  was  fearful  that  we  were  too  confident,  went  and  bought 
another  500  tons  without  any  authority  from  us,  and  entirely  upon 
his  own  responsibility.  Even  the  500  that  he  bought  was  not  ac- 
tually needed. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  badly  frightene<l  about  the  paper 
market  and  paper  conditions  at  that  time,  apparently? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  certainly  were. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  I^awson  seems  to  have  been  more  frightened. 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  perfectly  correct,  sir.  I  think  I  can  intro- 
duce something  as  an  evidence  of  that  right  here. 

We  have  in  our  contracts  a  stipulation  that  in  the  event  of  strikes 
or  conditions  beyond  our  control  we  are  exempt  from  damages.  We 
have  never  availed  ourselves  of  any  such  situation.  When  we  have 
had  strikes  or  floods  or  fires  or  conditions  apparently  beyond  our  con- 
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trol  we  have  always  been  able  to  meet  them.  But  the  condition  in 
February,  1907,  was  so  serious  that  I  called  some  of  my  directors 
together,  and  upon  their  advice  I  sent  this  letter  to  our  various  sales 

agents: 

February  13.  1907. 
J.  L.  Fbaring,  Esq., 

Sales  Agent,  International  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  confronted  with  "Conditions  beyond  our  control, "  as  applying  to 
the  movement  of  our  supplies  over  the  railroads  to  our  mills,  the  securing  of  cars  in 
which  to  load  our  paper,  and  the  handling  of  our  shipments  after  leaving  the  mills. 
These  conditions  in  some  instances  have  been  so  acute  that  we  have  had  to  shut  down 
paper  machines  because  we  did  not  receive  raw  material — weeks  in  transit.  We  were 
almost  forced  to  close  down  operations  at  one  of  our  largest  mills,  as  every  available 
space  was  filled  with  finished  paper,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  tons,  and  no  cars  were 
procurable  to  load  it  in ,  and  when  we  did  receive  relief  from  the  railroad ,  it  took  from  four 
to  five  weeks  in  transit  to  cover  a  distance  that,  under  normal  conditions,  would  require 
one-third  of  the  time.  In  one  instance  it  took  twenty-five  da>'B  to  move  a  car  25  miles. 
Although  we  have  ignored  the  question  of  expense  and  have  secured  from  the  railroad 
special  train  service,  the  treatment  of  our  paper  as  perishable  freight,  attaching  of  cars 
to  manifest  trains  running  on  passenger  schedule,  and  are  doing  everything  in  our 
power  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  transportation  companies,  we  are  still  so  un- 
certain as  to  results  that  we  deem  it  ju<licious  to  advise  the  laige  consumers  of  our  paper 
of  the  actual  conditions  confronting  us,  and  ask  them  to  aid  us  to  the  extent  of  econo- 
mizing in  connection  with  the  use  of  our  paper  for  the  next  few  weeks.  In  your  imme- 
diate territory  if  tliere  is  any  paper  mill  wliose  product  is  available  for  prompt  delivery, 
we  will  stand  a  penalty  of  $5  per  ton  if  any  of  our  customers  can  purchase  a  few  hundred 
tons  with  the  assurance  of  immediate  deliver>',  and  to  this  extent  allow  us  to  increajse 
our  reserve  stock. 

While  we  have  temporarily  tided  over  the  shortage  in  Chicago,  it  will  strain  our 
resources  to  the  utmost  to  keep  you  supplied  with  paper  in  advance  of  more  than  a 
few  days'  stock,  and  we  consioer  it  necessary  to  explain  the  situation  to  our  patrons 
and  ask  them  to  lend  all  the  aid  they  consistently  can. 

Kindly  take  this  subject  up  with  our  Chicago  customers  and  report  as  to  what  can 
be  accomplished . 

Yours,  very  truly,  Tom  T.  Waller, 

Manager  of  Sales. 

On  the  same  date  I  also  wrote  him  this  letter: 

February  13,  1907. 
J.  L.  Fearing,  Esq., 

rt     Sales  Agents  International  Paper  Comvany^  C/ncago,  III. 

h^  Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  a  letter  to-aay,  which^is  the^^result'of  a  meetins  held 
on  Monday,  at  which  Mr.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Burbank,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr^  Underwooa,  Mr. 
Bickford,  Mr.  Whitcomb,  and  the  writer  discussed  the  perilous  condition  of  our  stock 
of  paper,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  notify  our  principal  customers  as  to  the 
exact  conditions  confronting  us  and  ask  them  to  aid  us  all  they  possibly  can;  in 
other  words,  to  an  extent  at  least,  take  advantage  of  the  fourth  clause  of  our  contract 
referring  to  "Conditions  beyond  our  control." 

Mr.  Cnisholm  and  Mr.  Burbank  particularly  requested  that  we  ask  our  customers 
toTpurchase  the  paper  referred  to  rather  than  buy  it  ourselves  the  idea  being  that 
the  scarcity  of  the  product  and  our  willingness  to  stand  a  penalty  as  great  as  $5  per 
ton  would  perhaps  be  an  object  lesson.  Of  course  we  do  not  want  to  take  such 
action  except  as  a  last  resort,  but  the  situation  is  eetting  so  critical  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  get  some  aid  from  our  customers,  or  at  least  put  ourselves  in  a  position  so 
that  in  tne  event  of  a  default  in  any  particular  size  roll  it  will  not  be  without  notice. 

I  have  not  exaggerated  the  con<]itions  that  confront  us  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
my  letter  on  the  subject.  We  have  at  this  writing  three  machines  down  for  lack  of 
j>ulp  that  has  been  in  transit  from  one  of  our  other  mills  for  several  days.  The  present 
situation  is  in  no  sense  the  result  of  having  oversold  our  product.  We  have  a  tneoret- 
ical  stock  several  thousands  of  tons  beyondwhat  was  available  a  month  a^,  but  as  fast  as 
we  accumulate  pAper  it  goes  into  an  element  of ''  transit, ' '  and  what  margin  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  maintain  is  an  unknown  quantity.  If.  by  concerted  action,  the  publishers 
could  reduce  their  consumption  10  per  cent  for  a  week,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  help; 
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and  even  thou^  ihey  take  no  action  in  this  connection,  we  have  gone  on  record  in  a 
manner  that  I  wink  will  protect  us  under  the  fourth  clause  of  oiir  contract  in  the  event 
oQour  thinking  it  advisable  or  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  such  protection. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Tom  T.  Waller, 

Manager  of  Sales. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  did  that  condition  of  depletion  of  stock 
continue,  and  when  did  you  get  back  to  normal? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  haye  somewhere,  Mr.  Stafford,  a  report  of  our 
stock,  so  that  I  can  give  it  to  you  exactly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  thought  you  would  mow,  generally,  how  long  it 
took  you  to  recover  sufficiently  to  be  on  ''Easy  street.'^ 

Mr.  Waller.  We  were  not  on  '*Easy  street"  for  three  or  four 
months,  but  we  were  beyond  any  danger  of  a  mishap  in  four  weeks. 
I  introduce  that  as  an  evidence  to  show  the  experience  we  went 
through  the  winter  before,  and  the  reason  why,  in  the  next  year,  I 
guarded  against  getting  in  exactly  such  a  condition  by  not  selling 
my  paper  beyond  my  dt)ility  to  take  care  of  it. 

As  bearing  upon  that,  in  June,  1907,  I  was  told  that  the  tonnage 
available  from  our  own  machines  for  the  year  1908  would  be  approxi- 
mately 426,000  tons.  I  had  at  that  tmie  contracts  which,  if  all 
renewed,  would  call  for  at  least  430,000  tons,  without  making  any 
allowance  for  the  usual  annual  increase  in  each  publication's  con- 
sumption, which  increase  I  had  figured  as  ranging  from  7  to  10  per 
cent.  We  also  receive  a  transient  trade  that  justified  our  planning 
to  deliver  approximately  470,000  tons  in  1908.  In  view  of  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  I  instructed  my  salesmen  in  all  cities  to  decline  to 
renew  our  least  desirable  contracts,  cutting  out  all  agreements  held 
through  the  medium  of  jobbers  or  commission  men;  and  in  this  way 
we  lost  84  contracts  or  23,000  tons  of  business. 

I  will  rive  you  a  list  of  them,  because  a  great  many  in  that  list  are 
the  people  that  Mr.  Norris  brings  in  as  complaining.  Shall  I  read  the 
list  of  contracts? 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  last  statement? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  said  that  in  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  I  in- 
structed my  sales  agents  in  all  cities  to  decline  to  renew  our  least 
desirable  contracts,  cutting  out  all  agreements  held  through  the  me- 
dium of  jobbers  or  commission  men.  It  has  been  our  policy  to  get 
as  close  to  the  consumer  of  paper  as  possible.  We  have  renewed  from 
year  to  year  agreements  with  jobbers.  When  I  found  it  necessary 
to  curtail  my  obligations,  I  naturally  curtailed  those  where  we  did 
not  have  chrect  contract  with  the  customer,  because  the  jobber  would 
uae  that  contract  of  his  to  deal  with  other  mills  when  conditions  jus- 
tified it. 

Do  you  want  me  to  read  a  list  of  these  contracts? 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  papers  that  were  represented  here 
in  the  testimony? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.     In  fact  I  know  there  are  some. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  you  need  read  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  Shall  I  put  it  in? 

The  Chairman    Yes. 
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(The  list  above  referred  to,  which  was  directed  to  be  made  part  of 
the  record,  is  as  follows:) 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  4, 1907. 

Contracts  not  renewed. 
T^KEN  BY  H.  C.  CRAIO  &  CO. 


No. 


1  ' 

2 

3 

4  ! 

5 

e  ' 

7 ; 

8 

9 
10 
11  * 
12 

ir 

17 
18 

19  I 

20  . 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


Publication. 


,  Tomuigp.l 


Jobber. 


Scranton  Times 

Cbattanooga  Medicine  Co. . 

Altoona  Tribune 

Scranton  Republican 

Scranton  Tribune 

Simple  Aoct.  Sales  Bk.  Co. 

York  Garett© 

Charlotte  News 

Raleigh  Times 

.\sheville  News 

Tampa  Tribune 

Danville  Register 

Frederick  News 

Roanoke  World 

Norristown  Register 

Columbia  Record 

Wilkes-Barrc  Record 

Binghamton  Press 

Scrantonian 

AUentown  Leader 

Bloomsbuig  Press 

Frpe  Press.  Faston.  Pa 

Pittston  Gazette 

Carbondale  Leader 

Dover  Index 

Schwenksville  Item 

Greensboro  News 

Baltimore  Dispatch 

Baltimore  Journal . 


Orangeburg  Time-fl-Dispatch. 
Lexington  Dispatch , 


Annapolis  Capitol . 
Cambridge  Record . . 
FllicottClty  Times. 
New  Bern  Journal . . 
Greenwood  Journal. 
Schenectady  Union . , 
Cambridge  Banner. . 
Western  Tablet  Co. . 

J.C.  Blair  &  Co 

Powers  Paper  Co 

VolksZeitung 


Total. 


Tout.' 

900 

Megargee  Bros. 

600 

DU»ct. 

2S0 

M^argee  Bros. 

250 

Do. 

200 

Do. 

600 

Direct. 

250 

Antietam  Paper  Co. 

250 

Do. 

220 

Do. 

200 

Do. 

143 

Do. 

110 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

60 

Do.. 

45 

Do. 

600 

Megargee  Broa. 

250 

Do. 

100 

Do. 

90 

Do. 

85 

Do. 

80 

Do. 

50 

Do, 

50 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

192 

Antietam  Paper  Co. 
Dobler  &  Mud^. 

50 

40 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

15 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

7 

Do. 

100 

Do. 

6 

720 

750 

300 

250 

8.128 


TAKEN  BY  REMINGTON-MARTIN  COMPANY. 


Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune 

Philadelphia  News 

Philadelphia  Item 

Johnstown  Democrat 

Johnstown. Tribune 

Wilmington  News 

Chester  Republican , 

PhUadelphia  Tageblatt 

Philadelphia  Transcript 

Wilmington  Messenger 

Total 


Tont. 

1,200 
1,400 
500 
200 
250 
300 
200 
125 
100 
70 


J.  W.  Place  &  Co. 
D.  L.  Ward  &  Co. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


4,345  I 


TAKEN  BY  CANADIAN  MILLS. 


Springfield  Farmer. 
Springfield  Union . . . 

Wheeling  News 

Wheeling  Register. . 
Farm  and  Fireside. . 
New  London  Day. . 


Total. 


7on«. 

1,000 
700  I 
720, 
415 

1,000  I 
200  I 

4.035 


Lauraitide  Paper  Co. 
J.  R.  Booth  AGO. 

Do. 

Do. 
Laureatide  Paper  Co. 
J.  R.  Booth  it  Co. 
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Contracts  not  renewed— Contmued, 
SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  UNKNOWN. 
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No.' 


Publication. 


Muloii  Leader 

MobOeltem 

J.  P.  Ridiaxxla 

Baiatogian 

Yonken  Stateoman 

Syenaka  Kariren 

I  Poitsmonth  Blade 

I  Courier  Etata-Unia 

9    Cambridge  Chronicle 

0  Albany  Arinia 

1  JackaonNews 

2  Iferlden  DlBMitdi 

3  Kalamazoo  Telegraph 

4  Roaring  Springs  Blank  Book  Co. 


TotaJ. 


iTonnage. 


Tom. 

200 

230 

500 

82 

75 

175 

160 

85 

27 

250 

150 

60 

350 

800 


3,144 


Jobber. 


TAKEN  BY  FINCH.  REUYN  A  CO. 


Schenectady  Gazette.. 


2  New  York  Newspaper  Union. 

3  GtenaFaUsThnes.. 


Tons. 
300 

2,000 
100 


2,400 


Direct. 
Do. 


TAKEN  BY  ST.  REGIS  PAPER  COMPANY. 


Kokomo  Tribune. . 
Watertown  Timea. 


TofU. 
100 
200 


300 


Butler  Paper  Co. 
Direct. 


TAKEN  BY  ST.  CROIX  PAPER  COMPANY. 


1  Kennebec  Journal 

2  ,  Rockland.  Me..  Courier-Gazette 

3  Maine  Woodaimd  Woodsman. . 

4  Lewiaton  Messenger 


Tom. 
225 

281 
16  1 
12 


281 


.  H.  Robinson. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


TAKEN  BY  GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY. 


i 
1  1  i^Migor  rn^nM«n?lal .      ....    , . 

Tons. 
500 

1 

W.  H.  PARSONS  &  CO. 

1  i  Eyater  A  Son 

Tons. 
200 

RYEGATE  PAPER  CO. 


Waterbory  American. 


Tons. 
300 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Tons. 

H.  O.Craig  &  Co 8,128 

Remingtoii-Maitin  Co 3,436 

Canadian  Mills i,fl85 

Sonroe  of  supply  unknown 3»  14* 

Pinch,  Pruyn  &  Co 2.400 

St.  Rogis  Paper  Co 300 

8t.  Crolz  Paper  Co 281 

Oreat  Northern  Paper  Co 500 

W.  H.  Parsons  A  Co 200 

Ry^ate  Paper  Co 300 

Total 28.68S 

Mr.  Waller.  This  policy,  and  no  agreement  or  understanding 
with  any  other  manufacturer,  will  account  for  our  declining  to  quote 
in  such  instances  as  can  not  be  explained  by  poor  credit  of  the  buyer 
or  unsatisfactory  relations  during  the  existence  of  expiring  contracts. 

In  volume  2,  pages  50,  51,  and  52  of  the  testimony,  a  list  of  the 

Sublishers  is  given,  showing  the  mill  or  agent  with  wnom  they  are 
oing  business.  I  am  only  makinfi^  this  statement  to  show  that  they 
are  not  very  accurate — that  out  of  the  202,  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  only  interested  in  four  contracts.  The  list  jriven 
enumerates  202  publishers.  The  name  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  is  given  as  tlie  source  of  supply  in  thirteen  instances,  and 
presumably  we  are  credited  with  having  secured  the  increase  in  price 
set  opposite  these  thirteen  pub Ucfitions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lost  the  contracts  of  seven  of  the  publica- 
tions mentioned,  viz,  the  Wheeling  Register,  the  Johnstown  Trib- 
une, the  Danville  Register,  the  Cincinnati  Commercial-Tribune,  the 
Stamford  Advocate,  the  Lynchburg  News  and  Advance,  and  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union.  We  have  no  record  on  our  books  of  ever 
having  supplied  the  East  Liverpool  Record.  The  statement  refers 
to  us  as  applying  to  only  foiu*  puolications  of  the  202  mentioned,  viz: 
The  Baltimore  American,  advance  of  $12  per  ton;  the  Williamsport 
Grit,  advance  of  $10  per  ton;  the  Paducah  Democrat,  advance  of 
$8.50  per  ton,  and  the  Taunton  Gazette,  advance  of  $5  per  ton, 
which  IS  correct. 

A  list  is  given  of  153  newspapers  and  their  source  of  supply  in  vol- 
ume 2,  pag:es  62,  63,  and  64.  The  International  Paper  Company  is 
credited  with  suppljring  10  of  these  153  publications.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  International  Paper  Company  at  present  supplies  only  4 
of  the  153  mentioned,  viz,  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  the  Paducah 
News-Democrat,  the  Taunton  Gazette,  and  the  Baltimore  American. 

This  is  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  just  said  about  the  customers; 
but  it  applies  to  that  specific  statement. 

In  volume  2,  pages  67  to  76,  a  list  is  given  of  the  publications  that 
have  renewed  contracts  at  a  material  advance.  The  list  refers  to  264 
particular  instances.  The  International  Paper  Companv  renewed 
22  of  the  contracts  referred  to,  and  failed  to  renew  17,  But  was  in 
no  way  related  to  the  other  225  situations  reported  on.  If  you  want 
me  to  do  so,  I  can  orive  you  the  orders  renewed.  The  greatest  indi- 
vidual advance  made  to  any  of  these  publications  was  60  cents  per 
hundredweight,  or  $12  per  ton.  The  average  advance  was  24  cents 
per  hundredweight,  or  $4.80  per  ton.  I  will  give  you  a  detailed  list, 
and  the  advances  in  each  instance. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  advances  made? 
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Mr.  Waller.  I  can  tell  j^ou  in  each  instance. 

The  Chairman.  And  during  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  contracte  were  all  taken  for  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  during  what  period  of  time  were  they  renewed  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  first  contract  was  with  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
signed  on  April  6, 1907.  It  ran  from  May  1, 1907,  to  May  1, 1908.  It 
was  for  6,000  tons.  The  new  contract  was  $2.25  delivered.  The 
old  price  was  $2.05.     The  raise  was  20  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Shall  I  go  through  each  one? 

The  Chairman,   i  es. 

Mr.  Waller.  The  next  was  the  Paducah  Democrat,  Paducah,  Ky. 
The  contract  was  signed  October  9,  1907,  and  ran  from  January  1, 
1908,  to  January  1,  1909.  The  contract  called  for  100  tons.  The 
price  deHvered  was  $2.62^,  an  advance  of  42i  cents  a  hundredweight. 

The  next  was  the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Star-Journal.  The  contract  waa 
simed  on  June  25,  1907,  and  ran  from  the  1st  of  July,  1907,  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1908,  for  200  tons.  The  new  price  was  $2.50;  the  old 
price  was  $2.40,  a  raise  of  $10  a  ton.     No ;  that  is  a  mistake — $2  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Ten  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  $2  a  ton.  There  is  some  interiining  here  that 
I  did  not  read. 

The  next  was  the  WiUimantic  Chronicle.  The  contract  was 
signed  September  11,  1907,  and  ran  from  the  1st  of  October,  1907, 
to  the  1st  of  October,  1908.  The  contract  called  for  37  tons,  at  $2.75, 
the  old  price  being  $2.20 — an  advance  of  55  cents  a  hundredweight. 
That  is  shipped  in  less  than  carloads — a  total  of  37  tons  in  the  year. 

The  next  was  the  Boston  Record  and  Advertiser.  The  contract 
was  signed  February  21,  1907,  and  ran  from  the  1st  of  March,  1907, 
to  the  Ist  of  June,  1908.  I  do  not  recall  why  it  was  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  but  it  was.  The  contract  was  for  1,800  tons;  the  price 
was  $2.15.     The  old  price  was  $2,  an  advance  of  $3  a  ton. 

The  next  was  the  Asheville  Citizen.  The  contract  was  signed 
December  16,  1907,  and  ran  from  the  1st  of  January,  1908,  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1909.  The  contract  called  for  160  tons:  the  price 
was  $2.90  delivered. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  was  the  tonnage  there? 

Mr.  Waller.  One  himdred  and  sixty  tons — the  Asheville  Citizen, 
of  Asheville,  N.  C.  That  rate  carries  a  freight  rate  of  about  45  cent<s. 
The  price  was  $2.90  f.  o.  b.  destination,  the  old  price  being  $2.55,  an 
advance  of  35  cents  a  hundred. 

The  next  contract  was  with  the  Louisville  Evening  Post,  raised  to 
the  maximum  price  of  the  agreement.  It  was  a  contract  that  had  a 
limit  in  it.  The  contract  was  dated  November  23, 1907,  and  ran  from 
January  1,  1908,  to  January  1, 1909.  The  contract  was  for  1,200  tons, 
and  the  price  was  $2.20  delivered.     The  oldprice  was  $2,125. 

The  next  was  the  Savannah  Press.  Tne  contract  was  signed 
December  5,  1907,  and  ran  from  January  1,  1908,  to  January  1,  1909, 
300  for  tons,  $2.70  f.  o.  b.  destination.  The  old  price  was  $2.20,  an 
advance  of  50  cents. 

The  next  was  the  Eeene  (N.  H.)  Sentinel.  The  contract  was  dated 
May  28,  1907,  and  ran  from  the  Ist  of  Julv,  1907,  to  the  1st  of  July, 
19(fe.  The  contract  was  for  60  tons.  The  price  was  $2.50  f.  o.  b. 
destination,  and  the  old  price  $2.35,  an  advance  of  15  cents. 
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The  next  was  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News.  The  contract 
was  signed  November  12,  1907,  and  ran  from  January  1,  1908,  to 
JanuaiT  1,  1909,  for  4,500  tons,  at  $2.50  delivered.  The  old  price  was 
S2.35  aelivered,  the  increase  being  15  cents  per  hundred. 

The  next  was  the  East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Evening  Review.  The 
contract  was  signed  October  11,  1907,  and  ran  from  January  1,  1908, 
to  January  1,  1909.  The  contract  called  for  185  tons,  at  $2.60  f.  o.  b. 
destination.     The  former  price  was  $2.50^  an  advance  of  20  cents. 

The  advance  there  is  a  uttle  more  than  it  appears  on  the  surface 
because  of  a  change  in  our  methods  of  making  our  contract. 

The  next  was  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  agreement  being  dated 
December  27,  1907,  and  nmning  from  February  1,  1908,  to  February 
1,  1909,  for  15,000  tons,  at  $2.20  delivered.  The  old  price  was 
$2.05,  an  advance  of  15  cents.  That  was  a  contract  where  we  went 
to  the  limit  of  the  agreement. 

In  the  case  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State  the  contract  was  signed 
July  17,  1907,  and  ran  from  August  1,  1907,  to  August  1,  1908.  The 
contract  called  for  500  tons,  at  $2.70  f.  o.  b.  destination.  The  old 
price  was  $2.20  f .  o.  b.  destination,  or  an  increase  of  50  cents. 

The  next  is  the  Baltimore  American,  the  contract  being  signed 
Sepetmber  19, 1 907.  It  ran  from  January  1 ,  1908,  to  January  1 ,  1909, 
5,000  tons,  at  $2.50  delivered.  The  old  price  was  $1.90  aelivered, 
an  indrease  of  60  cents  a  hundred,  or  $12  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  you  broke  the  heart  of  General 
Agnus. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir.  But  that  wants  to  be  compared  with  the 
market  of  two  years  previous.  His  old  contract  was  signed  in  1905, 
and  I  met  competition  there  from  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
who,  when  they  did  not  get  Greneral  Agnus's  contract,  went  up  and 
took  the  Staats-Zeitung. 

The  next  is  the  Findlay  (Ohio)  Daily  Courier.  The  contract  was 
signed  December  11,  1907,  and  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1908,  running  to  the  1st  of  January,  1909.  It  called  for  100  tons, 
at  $2.60  f.  o.  b.  destination.  The  old  price  was  $2.50,  an  increase 
of  10  cents. 

The  next  was  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Advance.  The  con- 
tract was  signed  March  20,  1907,  and  ran  from  May  1,  1907,  to 
May  1,  1908.  The  contract  was  for  250  tons,  at  $2.40,  the  old  price 
being  $2.20,  less  5  per  cent  through  a  jobber.  They  have  got  the 
increase  in  price  here  as  20  cents.  That  is  not  accurate,  though, 
because  the  jobber's  commission  was  not  figured.  It  is  a  little  more 
than  that. 

Next  comes  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune.  The  contract  was  signed 
January  3,  1908,  and  went  into  effect  January  15,  1908,  running  to 
January  15,  1909,  for  65  tons,  at  $2.60.  The  old  price  was  $2.40 
f.  o.  b.  destination,  an  advance  of  20  cents  a  hundred. 

The  next  was  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit.  The  contract  was 
signed  October  17,  1907,  and  went  into  effect  January  1,  1908, 
running  to  January  1,  1909.  for  1,600  tons.  The  price  was  $2.50,  the 
old  price  $2,  an  increase  ot  50  cents  a  hundred. 

Next  was  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News.  The  contract  was  signed  Novem- 
ber 1,  1907,  and  went  into  effect  January  1,  1908,  to  January  1,  1909, 
for  120  tons  at  $2.85,  the  old  price  being  $2.30,  or  an  advance  of  55 
cents. 
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In  the  ease  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  tlie  contract  was 
signed  October  5,  1907,  and  went  into  effect  January  1,  1908,  running 
to  January  1,  1909.  The  contract  called  for  150  tons  at  $2,625,  as 
against  $2.20,  an  advance  of  42J  cents. 

The  next  was  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune.  That  only  ran 
six  months — the  contract  with  us.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time 
we  lost  the  contract.  It  was  signed  June  6,  1907,  and  ran  from 
July  1,  1907,  to  January  1,  1908.  The  contract  called  for  1,200  tons 
at  $2.35  delivered.     The  old  price  was  $2.06,  an  increase  of  29  cents. 

Next  was  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch.  The  price  agreement 
was  signed  May  13,  1907,  and  ran  from  July  1,  1907,  to  July  1,  1908, 
which  was  the  limit  of  the  contract  at  that  time.  The  contract  was 
for  $2  delivered,  the  old  price  being  $1.90  delivered,  an  increase  of 
10  cents.' 

The  average  advance  in  the  contracts  was  24  cents  per  hundred,  or 
$4.80  per  ton. 

Mr.  KvAN.  The  largest  increases,  generally,  were  for  those  that 
took  the  smaller  amount  of  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Not  necessarily,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
increase  larger  than  on  General  Agnus's  contract;  but  that  was  dated 
back  for  two  yeare. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  thought  I  noticed  in  the  reading  of  vour  statement 
there  that  the  larger  increases  were  generally  with  tlie  smaller  ton- 

Mr.  Waller.  Xo,  sir.  The  increase  on  General  Agnus's  contract 
was  60  cents  a  hundred.  The  next  biggest  increase  is  55  cents  a  hun- 
dred, on  that  little  contract  with  the  Willimantic  Chronicle.  That 
is  a  sheet  paper — a  pap/er  that  is  entitled  to  about  15  cents  a  hundred 
more  than  roll  paper.  Outside  of  that,  there  is  not  anything  there 
over  50  cents.     Yes;  there  is  one,  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News,  at  55  cents. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  contracts  that  were  put  down  there  to  us  as 
though  we  had  renewed  them;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  lost  them, 
and  as  near  as  1  can  I  have  located  the  company  that  took  them. 

We  lost  the  Stamford  Daily  Advertiser 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this? 

Mr.  W^ALLER.  This  is  a  list  of  17  contracts  referred  to  there -as 
though  they  were  doing  business  with  us;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  dul  not  renew  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Before  jou  go  on  to  that,  does  this  other  list  of 
contracts  which  you  gave  us  cover  all  of  the  contracts  vou  made  dur- 
ing the  year  1907  ? 

Mr.  \S\\LLER.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAraMAN.  What  does  it  cover?  Simply  the  contracts  that 
are  referred  to  in 

Mr.  Waller.  In  that  testimony  on  that  page. 

The  Chairman.  In  which  testimony? 

Mr.  >Valler.  In  the  reports  that  "Slv,  Norris  turned  in — the  rec- 
ords of  the  publishers.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  by  letter  or 
otherwise.     It  is  in  volume  2,  pages  67  to  76. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  in  the  tabulation  of  the  returns  which  were 
made  to  Mr.  Norris  or  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  all  of  the  answers  to  questions  which  he 
refers  to  there  were  not  put  in  at  that  place.  He  kept  putting  them  in 
during  the  entire  record. 
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Mr.  Waller.  As  I  go  along  I  take  him  up  every  tirae  where  he 
mentions  our  name  where  it  is  not  accurate — 1  mean,  where  our  name 
was  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  a  list  of  your  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  it  here? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  quantities? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  average? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  expecting  to  put  that  in  later? 

Mr.  Waller.  If  you  want  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  your  statement. 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  not  right  in  my  line  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  then,  Mr.  Waller;  just  proceed. 

Mr.  Waller.  This  is  a  list  of  customers  referred  to  on  page  67  that 
we  were  supposed  to  have  had,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lost. 

We  lost  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Daily  Advocate  upon  the  expiration 
of  its  contract,  Julv  1,  1907;  present  source  of  supply  not  known. 

We  lost  the  Wifkes-Barre  Leader,  February  1,  1906.  Our  infor- 
mation is  that  the  contract  was  taken  by  the  Finch-Pruyn  Company. 

We  lost  the  Danville  Register  January  1,  1908.  Our  information  is 
that  H.  G.  Craie  &  Co.  took  the  order. 

We  lost  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  As  a  matter  of  fact  its  con- 
tract was  canceled  before  it  became  effective;  I  do  not  understand 
why,  but  that  is  marked  here.  It  was  taken  by  the  Manufacturers' 
Pajper  Company. 

We  lost  tne  Evansville  Journal  January  1, 1907,  to  the  Central  Ohio 
Paper  Company. 

We  lost  the 'Kalamazoo  Telegraph  January  1,  1908,  to  the  Manu- 
facturers' Paper  Company. 

We  lost  the  Johnstown  Democrat  January  1,  1908,  to  the  Renung- 
ton  Martin  Company. 

We  lost  the  Johnstown  Tribune  January  1,  1908,  to  the  Remington 
Martin  Company. 

(I  say  we  lost  them  to  these  people ;  this  is  the  best  information  that 
we  canget.) 

We  lost  the  ^Vheeling  News  to  a  Canadian  paper  manufacturer,  the 
Laurentide  Paper  Companv. 

We  lost  the  Crowell  rublishing  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  to  J.  R. 
Booth,  of  Canada. 

We  lost  the  Wheeling  Register  on  Canadian  paper;  I  do  not  know 
the  manfacturer. 

We  lost  the  Greenville  Dailv  News  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

We  lost  the  Augusta  Chronicle  to  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Com- 

We  lost  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  to  the  Manufacturers'  Paper 
Company. 
We  lost  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Dispatch;  we  do  not  know  to  whom. 
We  lost  the  Albany  Argus  to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
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We  lost  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  News;  we  do  not  know  to  whom. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  trying  to  continue  your  business  relations 
with  those  designated  papers? 

Mr.  Waixer.  In  some  instances;  in  others  not.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  tell  you  now  exactly  which  ones.  I  can  tell  you  some  that 
we  were  not  trying  to  retain. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  trying  to  continue  relations  with  any  of 
those  who  subsequently  negotiated  with  Canadian  mills  for  uieir 
supply? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  recall  any  now,  Mr.  StaflFord. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  information  which  will  enable  you  to 
give  the  dates  when  the  cqntract  was  let  bj''  those  papers  which  are 
suppUed  by  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
Springfield  Union,  we  found  out  that  they  had  placed  their  contracts 
six  months  prior  to  the  date  that  they  were  talking  to  us  about  a 
renewal.  I  mean,  they  do  not  always  tell  us  what  they  have  done. 
We  can  not  tell  when  we  have  lost  the  contract,  sometimes,  until  the 
date  of  its  expiration. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  it  that  the  Springfield  Union  had  placed 
their  contract,  according  to  the  statement  made  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  in  the  summer  of  1907 — July,  if  I  remember 
right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  then  raised  your  price  on  the  $2.50  basis? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  expect  to  prove,  generally,  by  that  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  only  want  to  controvert  me  statement  in  tne  tes- 
timony here  that  those  people  are  relying  upon  us  for  a  supply  of 
paper,  as  the  statement  appears  in  the  recora;  that  is  all. 

MI.  Ryan.  Mr.  Norris  cnarges  that  you  are  now  supplying  those 
newspapers,  does  he? 

Mr.  Waller.  He  does  not  exactly  charge  that,  but  he  puts  in  the 
record  these  papers  as  reporting  the  International  Paper  Company 
as  their  source  of  supply.  I  am  simply  trying  to  prove  that  out  of 
all  this  mass  of  testimony  (hey  only  strike  us  about  once  out  of  100 
times.  That  is  my  only  object  in  controverting  that  statement.  It 
appears  in  the  record  as  though  we  were  involved  in  a  great  many 
instances  where  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Norris  makes  the  statement,  in  volume  1,  page  6,  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  making  less  news-print  paper  than 
it  made  in  the  year  of  its  organization.  That  was  touched  upon  in 
Mr.  Whitcomb's  testimony,  but  I  have  some  figures  here  in  which 
there  may  be  a  little  re|>etition.    This  statement  is  untrue. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  his  statement  was: 

We  will  show  you  that  it  is  not  selling  as  much  news-print  paper  for  domestic  con- 
sumption to-day  as  it  did  ten  years  ago. 

No;  that  is  another  place. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  that  is  another  place. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

The  largest  of  these  paper  makers,  the  International  Paper  Company,  has  actually 
reduced  its  output  of  news-print  paper  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  want  to  answer.  That  state^ 
ment  is  untrue.  At  the  time  of  organization  the  International  Paper 
Company  was  making  several  grades  of  paper,  and  our  statistics  do 
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not  show  what  per  cent  of  the  product  was  newspaper;  but  of  all 
grades  combined  for  the  calendar  year  1898  our  product  was  388,918 
tons — a  daily  average  of  only  1,254  tons.  In  1907  we  made  daily 
1,331  tons  or  news  print  alone  and  of  all  grades  1,594  tons,  showing 
an  increase  in  our  production  of  340  tons  daily,  or  approximately  28 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  last  item  news-print  paper  or  the  total? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  last  was  the  total — no,  sir;  newsprint  paper; 
excuse  me.  The  total  is  nearly  1,700  tons,  I  believe;  the  news-print 
paper  is  1 ,594  tons. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  making  more  news-print  paper  in  1907 
than  you  were  making  of  all  kinds  in  1898? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

Our  deliveries  of  news-print  paper  for. the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  1907,  amounted  to  111,718 -tons,  and  were 
billed  to  the  consumers  at  $40.90  per  ton,  or  $4,569,286.57.  Our 
deliveries  for  the  same  period  of  1908  amounted  to  90,791  tons,  and 
were  billed  to  the  consumers  at  $44.14  per  ton,  or  $4,008,368.78. 
The  difference  is  $500,917.79.  So  that  tne  publishers  contributed 
less  to  our  income  by  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  first  Quarter 
of  1908  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1907.  I  am  referring 
to  this  simply  to  show  that  we  evidentlv  did  not  get  our  share  of  the 
$60,000,000  assessment  that  Mr.  Ridifer  speaks  about.  The  pub- 
lishers actually  paid  us  half  a  million  dollars  less  than  they  diu  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  you  deliver  them  as  much  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  have  use  for  it.  That  is  the 
reason  we  did  not  dehver  it  to  them. 

In  volume  5,  page  243,  Gen.  FeUx  Agnus  stated  that  I  said  to 
him  that  if  the  tarifi  were  removed  I  could  give  him  rehef  in  the  nature 
of  a  lower  price.  That  was  purely  a  pleasantry.  General  Agnus  evi- 
dently took  seriously  what  I  said  as  a  joke.  He  asked  me  to  make  a 
contract  for  1909  to  prevent  his  going  to  Canada  for  his  supply  of 

gaper,  and  I  answered  that  if  he  were  successful  in  getting  free  paper 
•om  Canada,  and  thus  reduced  our  labor  .wage  50  per  cent,  we  would 
have  a  new  basis  of  cost  to  figure  on.  I  made  no  reference  to  the 
Stevens  mill,  and  did  not  intend  my  remarks  to  be  taken  seriously,  as 
I  certainly  did  not  think  his  proposition  was  seriously  made  to  me. 

In  volume  1,  page  6,  Mr.  Norris  makes  the  statement  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  not  selling  as  much  news-print  paper 
for  domestic  consumption  to-day  as  it  did  ten  years  ago,  and  tnat 
orders  were  placed  in  Canada  in  order  to  fill  up  the  order  oooks  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  so  that  they  could  not  produce  paper  for  the 
American  market.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  paper  that  was  purchased 
in  Canada  by  the  International  Paper  Company  for  delivery  during 
1907  and  1908,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  tons,  was  used 
to  fill  out  contracts  in  foreign  countries,  and  thereby  relieved  an  equiv- 
alent tonnage  of  paper  made  in  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  domes- 
tic market,  which  accomplished  a  result  diametrically  opposite  to  what 
Mr.  Norris  insinuates. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  your  company  have  a  contract  with  the  Canadian 
mills  to  take  all  tlieir  shipments,  as  was  stated  here  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  did  not;  no,  sir.     We  bought  a  specific  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  buy — 17,000  tons? 
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Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  that.  We  bought  all  we  could 
get. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be;  but  how  much  was  it?  It  has  been 
repeatedly  referred  to  here  by  Mr.  Norris  as  17,000  tons. 

Mr.  Waller.  We  bought  it  at  different  times,  Mr.  Mann.  I  will 
give  you  the  full  detail  of  it  here.  This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis 
Qxable,  manf^er  of  the  export  division  of  our  sales  department, 
addressed  to  me  as  manager  of  the  sales  department,  May  6,  1908. 
[Reading:] 

International  Paper  Company, 

New  York,  May  6,  2908, 
Mr.  T.  T.  Waller, 

Second  Vux-President  cmd  Manager  of  Sales,  Building. 

Dear  Sir:  I  notice  from  the  reports  of  the  investigating;  committee  in  Washington 
that  Mr.  Norris  on  the  stand  calls  for  the  following  information,  which  I  proceed  to  give 
you: 

•*  Quantity  of  news-print  paper  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  and  sold 
outside  of  the  United  States  in  each  calendar  year  since  1898,  inclusive." 

While  the  International  Paper  Company  was  started  in  February,  1898,  the  export 
division  of  said  company  did  not  get  into  working  order  until  1899,  and  by  taking  up 
the  contract^!  for  export  paper  held  by  some  of  the  mills  which  were  bought  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  and  adding  somewhat  thereto  they  formed  an  export 
trade  on  our  own  paper  amounting  in  1900  to  26,365  tons,  in  1901  to' 22,261  tons,  in  1902 
to  19,150  tons,  in  1903  to  23,552  tons,  in  1904  to  34,929  tons,  in  1905  to  36,198  tons,  in 
1906  to  44,797  tons,  and  in  1907  to  18, 167  tons. 

Please  note  the  decrease  of  the  year  1902,  when  exports  amount  to  only  19,150  tons. 
This  was  the  year  of  our  great  trouble  regarding  supplies.  It  was  impossible  during 
said  year  to  get  paper;  stocks  in  this  country  were  depleted,  and  the  miUs  could  not 
run  owing  to  the  severe  winter,  so  that  we  often  had  only  two  or  three  days'  supplies 
in  New  York  City  for  the  largest  publications,  and  as  far  as  our  customers  aoroad  were 
concerned  the  International  Paper  Company  had  to  buy  abroad  at  a  great  sacrifice 
in  order  to  keep  its  customers  gomg. 

The  year  1906  was  our  banner  year.  We  reached  then  a  business  in  export  of  about 
150  tons  per  day. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1906  it  became  apparent  that  your  supplies  in 
this  country  would  be  exceedingly  short.  There  had  oeen  a  drougnt.  There  were 
no  stocks  whatever  of  wood  pulp,  and  you  advised  me  that  in  order  to  fill  the  export 
contracts  which  we  had  then  on  our  books  for  the  year  1907  I  would  have  to  protect 
m3r8elf  as  much  as  I  could  on  Canadian  paper  or  on  European  paper.  You  further 
stated  to  me  that  you  wanted  me  to  drop  whatever  business  I  could  m  export  in  order 
to  relieve  the  situation  in  tlie  domestic  market.  In  conformity  with  your  instruc- 
tions we  brought  our  business  down  from  45,000  tons  to  36,500  tons,  approximately, 
for  the  year  1907;  and  in  order  to  release  as  much  paper  as  possible  in  the  domestic 
market,  I  went  to  Canada  at  your  request  and  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  of 
Ottawa,  and  from  the  Laurent ide  Paper  Company  a  tonnage  for  the  year  1907  which 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  actual  shipments  during  1907  of  18,678  tons  from  Canada, 
183  tons  of  which  were  billed  and  taken  in  December,  1906. 

I  have  seen  the  statement  made  before  the  investigating  committee  at  Washington 
that  ^e  International  Paper  Company  had  bought  this  tonnage  in  order  to  control 
the  output  of  Canadian  mills.  Inasmuch  as  our  contracts  are  made  a  year  ahead,  and 
we  were  obligated  to  furnish  this  paper  under  contract  and  would  have  had  to  furnish 
it  from  our  own  mills,  thus  creating  a  greater  scarcity  here  than  already  existed,  I  can 
hardly  see  how  the  chaige  can  stand.  If  we  had  gone  into  the  Canadian  market  and 
bought  that  paper  to  sell  it  to  new  customers  at  a  profit  or  even  at  cost,  the  imputation 
made  might  obtain;  but  when  we  go  and  buy  it  in  order  to  protect  ourselves,  and  thus 
directly  the  United  States  market,  we  must  needs  feel  that  our  action  was  very  ill- 
considered  if  it  is  liable  to  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  the  publishers. 

Beginning  with  February  28, 1907,  and  ending  on  May  13, 1907,  we  likewise  imported, 
into  wis  country  from  Canada  1,466  tons  of  paper  in  order  to  relieve  the  very  serious 
condition  in  New  York  City,  viz,  the  absolute  lack  of  stocks.  We  did  this  at  a  penalty 
to  us  of  the  full  amount  of  tne  duty,  viz,  $6  per  ton,  and,  to  say  the  least,  an  action  of 
this  kind  on  our  part,  if  its  sole  motive  has  been  to  control  the  Canadian  output,  would 
have  shown  very  little  business  acumen. 

About  this  same  time  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  to  my  knowledge,  sold  paper  in  a  quantity 
of^t  lesB  than  1,000  tons  to  the  New  York  World.    The  dearth  of  jwiper  in  this  coun- 
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try  was  so  great  that  a  number  of  publishers  went  to  Canada  or  sent  their  agents  there, 
and  were  prepared  to  pay  any  kind  of  price  for  paper  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
this  country  owing  to  natural  conditions,  and  not  to  artificial  ones  as  claimed  by  the 
publi£^ers. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  which  can  be  proven  in  detail,  I  can  not  see  how  the 
publishers  can  make  the  assertion  that  by  the  middle  of  1907  there  should  have  been 
a  large  accumulation  of  stock  of  news  paper. 

To  prove  how  little  we  have  tried  to  control  or  are  controlling  in  any  manner  the 
Canadian  output,  I  will  state  further  that  I  purchased,  at  your  request,  from  Mr. 
J.  R.  Booth  and  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  for  the  year  1908  a  total  tonnage  of 
23,000  tons,  all  of  which  is  being  used  in  the  export  market  and  is  releasing  on  that 
account  23,000  tons  of  paper  wMch  would  otherwise  have  to  be  made  by  us  in  the 
United  States  to  apply  on  32,000  tons  of  export  tonnage  which  we  have  for  the  year 
1908.  Thus  it  wilt  oe  seen  that  our  exports  this  year  from  our  own  mills  amount  to 
only  9,000  tons — quite  a  change  in  conditions  from  those  for  the  year  1906,  when  we 
exported  nearly  45,000  tons  from  our  own  mill — ^this  at  a  time  of  eeneral  business 
depression  in  this  country,  when  it  would  certainly  suit  the  Unitea  States  to  .have 
an  export  trade  of  some  magnitude  in  every  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  such  a  contract  made  ? 

\Ir.  Waller.  The  Booth  contract? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  for  export  trade  in  1908? 

Mr.  Waller.  Considerably  over  a  year  previous.  Most  of  our 
foreign  contracts  are  made  for  more  than  one  year,  and  have  been 
in  the  past.  All  our  Australian  con  tracts,  are  made  for  three  years. 
These  were  contracts  that  we  had  to  fulfill,  that  were  on  our  Sooks, 
and  had  been  on  our  books  for  months,  and  in  a  good  manv  instances 
years,  previously.  We  went  to  Canada  and  purchased  paper  in 
fcanada  and  used  it  in  the  British  Dominion,  and  relieved  our  own 
mills  that  were  making  paper  to  supply  those  orders  for  the  United 
States  consumer. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Can  you  buy  it  cheaper  in  Canada  than  you  can  make 
rt  yourself? 

\lr.  Waller.  Xo,  sir.  I  can  give  you  the  contracts,  if  you  want 
them,  that  we  made  with  the  Canadian  mills,  and  the  price  m  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  price? 

Mr.  Waller.  In  the  case  of  these  last  contracts,  the  prices  are  all 
mentioned  here  in  this  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  they  are.  If  not,  I  have  the  details. 
[Reading]: 

'  The  paper  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth,  and  of  the  Belgo- 
Canadian  Company  in  Canada,  has  been  coming  in  with  the  moet  abeolute  freedom,  aa 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  can  point  to  a  number  of  contracts  made  bv  Mr.  J.  R. 
Booth  and  by  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  and  the  Belgo-Canadian  Company  in 
the  United  States  market  in  competition  with  us  and  other  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Canadian  mills  have  not  even  considered  tor  a  moment  that  they  were  under 
anv  obli^tions  to  us,  owin&;  to  our  large  purchases  of  their  product,  not  to  quote  and 
aell  in  this  market. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  such  evidence  to  show  that  the  Canadian 
mills  have  been  in  competition  with  your  company  in  furnishing  news- 
papers in  this  country! 

Mr.  Waller.  Why,  they  are  to-dajr.  General  Agnus  told  me  in 
this  room  that  they  were  now  after  him  to  place  a  contract  for  next 
year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  the  instances  that  are  covered  in 
that  statement  that  there  are  cases  where  the  Canadian  mills  have 
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taken  away  business  or  are  competing  with  your  company  for  Amer- 
ican business  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  can  not  recall  an  instance  right  now.  They  took  an 
order  from  us  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.    They  took  the  Springfield  Union. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  several  contracts  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  been  absolutely  taken  from  us. 
But  I  meant,  Mr.  Stafford,  that  right  at  this  moment  we  were  in  com- 
petition with  them.  I  can  only  say  that  as  to  contracts  of  ours  now  in 
existence  we  have  been  threatened  by  the  Canadian  mills,  as  General 
Amus  told  me. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  pleasantry  on  his  part? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  imagined  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  pleasantn^. 

Mr.  KYAN.  He  was  pretty  serious  about  it  when  he  was  here.  He 
told  us  that  somebody  was  taking  $60,000  away  from  him. 

Mr.  Waller.  He  cud  not  tell  you  how  much  he  had  taken  from  us 
in  getting  paper  from  us  at  $1.90  for  two  years.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  dehvered  him  that  paper,  then,  at  a  loss,  did  you? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  can  not  say  at  a  positive  loss. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  he  did  not  take  anvthing  from  you. 

Mr,  Waller.  He  took  from  us  our  ability  to  deliver  it  to  somebody 
ebe  at  $2.50.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  to  whether,  in  the  time 
that  he  took  that  paper,  our  cost  of  manufacture  and  delivery  was  $38, 
more  or  less,  unless  I  look  it  up.  But  we  made  dehvery  in  Baltimore 
at  $38  for  the  entire  years  1906  and  1907.     [Reading:] 

Another  question  Bug^;ested  by  Mr.  Norris  as  a  pertinent  one  is: 

"Quantity  of  news  print  in  each  calendar  year  smce  1898  made  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  sold  by  it  (International  Paper  Company)  outside  of  tbe  United  States,  and 
net  price  paid  by  it  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  such  paper,  and  price  netted  by  it  f .  o.  b.  mill.*' 

Mr.  Norris  seems  to  imply  that  we  have  a  mill  making  paper  which 
we  own  outside  of  the  United  States,  which  is  not  so.     [Reading:] 

The  last  part,  viz,  "and  price  netted  by  it  f.  o.  b.  mill,"  is  obscure  and  should 
probably  be  left  out,  it  being  sufficient  to  state  what  the  net  price  paid  f.  o.  b.  mill  by 
the  International  Paper  Company  was.    Our  contracts  show  this  as  follows: 

(Here  is  the  information  you  asked  for:) 

Contract  made  with  J.  R.  Booth  on  February  18,  1907,  5,000  tons,  $1.65  per  100 
pounds  f .  o.  b.  mill  Ottawa.  This  contract  while  signed  onl^  on  that  date  had  been 
agreed  upon  in  London  in  December,  1906.  Mr.  Booth's  mill  was  just  beginning  to 
run;  he  nad  no  customers  and  could  not  get  any  for  some  months  as  there  were  no 
contracta  pending,  hence  the  apparently  low  price.  1  might  add  right  here  that 
while  this  contract  called  for  deuveries  at  the  rate  of  50  tons  per  day  beginnin«[  with 
February  28,  and  should  have  taken  only  three  months  to  complete,  Mr.  Booth  did  not 
actuallv  complete  it  until  the  end  of  the  year  1907  as,  owing  to  physical  conditions  at 
his  mill  due  to  lack  of  water,  pulp,  and  sulphite,  he  could  not  possibly  make  deliyeries 
at  the  rate  agreed  upon,  and  really  deUyered  less  than  half  the  daily  quantity  agreed 
upon. 

We  took  all  the  tonnage,  but  in  a  much  longer  period  of  time. 
[Reading  i\ 

I  mention  this  to  show  you  that  at  that  period  eyen  Canada  was  very  seriously 
handicapped. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into  with  the 
Booth  Company? 

Mr.  Waller.  In  December,  1906,  in  London;  it  was  signed  Febru- 
ary 18,  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  purpose  of  your  purchaser  in  entering 
into  the  contract  for  the  purchase  of  that  quantity  of  paper? 
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Mr.  Waller.  We  were  short  of  paper.  We  were  huhting  all  over 
for  paper  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  did  you  at  that  time  have  contracts  for  the 
year's  supply  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  your  mills? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  did. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  were  not  able  to  make  it  in  any  of  your  mills  at 
that  time  for  any  such  figure  as  that,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  One  doflar  and  sixty-five  cents? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  had  to  pay  the  duty  on  this  paper  in  addition 
if  it  was  imported  into  this  coxmtry? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  this  5,000  tons  used  in  this  country,  or  for 
export? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  used  1,400  tons  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  understand  it,  it  was  as  a  reservoir  to  meet  the 
pressing  contractual  demands  which  you  could  not  satisfy  at  your 
own  mills? 

Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  Stafford,  our  old  contracts  were  taken  upon  the 
basis  of  supplying  the  publisner's  requirements.  There  has  been  no 
limitation  to  them.  Iji  the  winter  of  1906  and  spring  of  1907  the 
publishers  were  all  using  an  abnormal  quantity  of  paper — ^much  more 
than  we  expected  they  would  use.  We  were  suffering  with  great  dif- 
ficulties at  our  mills  bv  reason  of  low  water  and  cold  weather,  heavy 
snows,  congested  freight,  and  shortage  of  cars,  and  our  stock  of  paper 
was  melting  away.  As  you  will  see,  I  asked  the  publishers  in  Chicago 
if  they  could  not  stop  for  a  little  while  and  aid  us;  but  they,  of  course, 
would  not.  I  mean  they  would  not  interfere  with  their  own  business. 
They  had  a  contract  with  us  to  supply  them  with  paper.  I  bought 
what  paper  I  could  in  this  countrjr,  and  then  I  sent  to  Canada  and 
bought  paper  in  Canada,  threw  it  into  Great  Britain  and  Australia, 
and  took  the  mills  that  were  making  export  paper  to  relieve  us  at 
home.     That  is  the  exact  history  of  the  transaction.     [Reading:] 

Prior  to  this,  namely,  on  December  4,  1906,  we  made  another  contract  with  the 
Laurentide  Paper  Company  for  6,000  tons,  later  increased  to  9,000  tons,  at  a  price  of 
11.85,  less  2 J  per  cent,  the  paper  to  be  delivered  during  the  year  1907. 

This  was  f.  o.  b.  their  mill,  too. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Waller.  This  was  made  December  4,  1906. 

,The  Chairman.  So  that  you  were  making  a  contract  with  the 
Laurentide  Company  at  $1.85  a  hundred,  less  discount,  and  with  the 
Booth  Company  at  $1.65  a  hundred,  at  about  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Waller.  Net;  yes,  sir.  One  explanation  of  that  is  that  we 
were  nervous  about  Booth's  product,  it  being  a  brand-new  miU, 
which  necessarily  does  not  make  the  very  best  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  principal  explanation  might  be  that 
Booth  had  nobody  to  sell  it  to  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  1  think  that  is  right;  yes,  sir.     [Reading:] 

On  April  26, 1907,  we  made  an  additional  contract  with  the  Laurentide  Paper  Com- 
pany for  4,000  tons  at  a  price  of  $1.85  net  f.  o.  b.  mill  in  order  to  release  that  further 
quantity  in  the  domestic  market  and  use  the  amount  on  our  export  requisition. 

On  November  1,  1907,  we  made  a  contract  with  the  laurentide  Paper  Company  on 
paper  for  export  amounting  to  15,000  tons  to  be  delivered  over  the  year  1908,  at  a  price 
of  11.90  f.  o.  b.  mill  Laurentide. 
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I  think  that  is  the  transaction  Mr.  Norris  refers  to  as],17,000  tons. 
[Reading:] 

On  November  16  of  the  same  year  we  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  for 
8,000  tons,  to  be  delivered  during  the  year  1908,  at  a  price  of  $1.90  f .  o.  b.  mill. 
ThiB,  I  believe,  covers  the  information  wanted.    It  may  not  be  amiss  right  here  to 

S've  you  some  data  regarding  the  paper  situation  outside  of  the  United  States  during 
Le  year  1907  to  refute  the  charge  which  has  been  made  that  the  scarcity  of  paper 
during  the  year  1907  was  created  artificially  inst^ul  of  being  the  result  of  natural  con- 
ditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1906  the  prices  in  the  English  market  were  very  low,  in  some 
cases  as  low  as  $1.90  delivered  London  for  Scandinavian  paper  and  paper  from  Canada 
at  a  price  of  $2.12^.  With  the  end  of  1906  these  prices  began  to  rise  and  went  in  the 
first  months  of  1907  to  $2.50  and  $2.60. 

That  is,  in  London.    [Reading:] 

I  want  to  add  also  that  the  lowest  Quotations  made  by  Canadian  mills  at  that  time 
instead  of  the  Ifd.  less  15  per  cent  wnich  had  been  current  with  them  was  IW.  net 
and  lid.  lees  5  per  cent,  equivalent  to  $2.53  and  $2.40,  these  quotations  being  slightly 
higher  than  the  Scandinavian  and  German  quotations. 

A  strike  took  place  from  June,  1907,  to  August,  1907,  in  Norway,  the  workingman 
demanding  higher  wages  and  at  that  time  there  was  a  real  panic  in  British  publishing 
circles  for  fear  that  they  could  not  get  sufficient  print  paper  to  print  their  daily  issues. 
We  could  not  supply  them  even  at  the  high  prices  which  they  offered f  because  we 
had  no  product  to  sell.  Canada  was  unable  to  furnish  more  paper  and  the  world  over 
there  was  an  unprecedented  demand,  manufacturers  being  o^ged  literally  to  make 
their  own  price  on  supplies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  were  the  prevailing  prices  in  London  during 
that  year  of  the  paper  famine? 

Mr.  Waller.  At  the  en<J  of  the  year  1906  and  the  beginning  of 
1907  they  were  $2,125.  No,  Mr.  Chable  says  that  by  the  end  of  1906 
prices  began  to  rise,  and  went,  in  the  first  months  of  1907,  to  $2.50 
and  $2.60. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  British  newspaper  men 
appUed  to  you  for  paper  during  those  times? 

Mr.  Waller.  They  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  rate  they  were  wiUing  to  pay? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  know  that  we  dechned  an  order  of  20  tons  a  day 
from  the  News  of  the  Worid  in  London  because  we  did  not  have 
capacity  for  it.  I  mean,  when  the  order  ran  out  we  gave  it  up.  I 
should  assiune  that  they  were  to  pay  us  $2.50.  That  is  what  i  will 
assume,  although  they  did  not  make  us  a  price,  because  we  declined 
to  Quote.     We  withdrew  absolutely  from  tne  market. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Did  any  American  paper  mills  furnish  them  with  any 


paper? 
Mr.\ 


Waller.  At  that  time? 
Mr.  Rtan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  they  had  all  the  business  they  could  take 
care  of.     [Reading:] 

I  annex  to  this  letter  the  articles  from  trade  journals  on  the  subject 
Another  statement  has  been  made  that  Canadian  mills  are  running  full  now,  whereas 
&  number  of  our  mills  have  been  shut  down.  The  Canadian  mills  are  not  running  full. 
Th^  are  feeling  as  we  do  the  trade  depression  which  started  in  last  December  and  the 
smaUer  consumption  of  paper  on  the  part  of  publishers  owing  to  the  great  falling  off  of 
advertising. 

Yours,  sincerely,  Lome  Chable, 

Manager  Export  Divtsion. 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  because  Mr.  Cahoon,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Lauren  tide  Paper  Company,  within  six  weeks,  has  asked  me  if  I  could 
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not  take  the  paper  we  bought  from  him  at  a  little  faster  ratio  than 
wewere  takimgit;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  one  machine  shut 
down,  and  would  start  up  another  and  shut  down,  so  that  he  had  an 
Average  of  one  machine  down  for  six  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  Finish  the  letter. 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  the  last  of  it,  sir. 

(The  articles  from  trade  journals  referred  to  in  Mr.  Chable's  letter 
are  as  follows:) 

DATA  COMPILBD  FOR  MR.  LOUIS  CHABLE,  MANAGER  OF  EXPORT  DEPARTMENT,  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITB  PAPER  INVE8TIQATI0N  BT  CONGRESS. 

Striie  in  Norway  arid  Sweden. — The  strike  in  Norway  and  Sweden  started  in  the 
mills  of  Kellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp  Company  (Limited),  of  Borregaard,  Norway, 
on  or  about  June  1,  1907,  and  ended  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1907. 

[From  the  Paper  Trade  Joamal  of  Hay  SO,  1907.] 

'  Big  strike  in  Norway. — ^We  learn  from  Ghristiania  that  labor  troubles  have  taken  an 
acute  form  at  the  mills  of  the  Kellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp  Company  (Limited), 
Borregaard.  This  company,  through  the  Norwegian  Workmen's  Union,  has  given 
notice  to  its  workmen,  which  will  expire  on  the  25th  instant.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  1,800  and  2,000  workmen  are  affected. 

(The  above  is  reprinted  from  the  World's  Paper  Trade  Review.) 

The  New  York  representatives  of  the  ^ellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp  Company 
(Limited)  were  advised  by  cable  on  Monday  of  this  week  that  the  plant  of  tne  company 
at  Borregaard,  Norway,  was  closed  down  on  Saturday  last,  owing  to  labor  trouDles. 
The  customers  of  the  New  York  concern  were  notified  of  the  suspension,  the  notice, 
however,  statine  that  the  strike  would  probably  be  only  of  short  auration. 

The  Kellner-Partington  Company  produces  about  35,000  tons  of  sulphite  a  year, 
of  which  from  15,000  to  20,000  tons  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  If  the  strike 
should  last  for  any  length  of  time  it  will  probablv  cause  the  closing  down  of  some  of 
the  mills  in  this  country  which  are  dependent  solely  upon  this  plant  for  their  supply 
of  bleached  sulphite.  The  scarcity  of  the  domestic  article  will  make  it  almost  impoe- 
sible  for  the  affected  mills  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  from  the  domestic  mills. 
The  amount  of  bleached  sulphite  exported  to  this  country  by  the  Kellner-Partington 
plant  averages  about  60  tons  per  day. 

On  May  1  the  Embretsfos  Paper  and  Pulp  Company's  mills  in  Norway  were  closed 
by  a  strike  of  the  workmen  for  higher  wages,  and  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  Union 
Company  shut  down  on  May  14  for  the  same  reason. 

The  strike  of  the  workmen  has  been  gradually  spreading  to  all  the  mills  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  a  general  shutdown  is  expected.  The  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Ger- 
many are  not  affected  by  the  strike,  as  the  manufacturers  have  granted  the  men  an 
increase  in  wages. 

Very  little  ptUp  left  unsold  in  Norway. — C.  E.  Sontum,  the  Canadian  commercial 
agent  of  Christiania,  writes  of  the  Norwegian  wood-pulp  market  as  follows: 

"Of  this  year's  output  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  in  Norwav,  there  is  at  present 
(Ma^r  2)  hardly  more  than  5  to  7  per  cent  unsold,  and  although  this  winter  tne  pro- 
duction has  been  larger  than  ever,  there  is  hardly  any  pulp  at  the  mills.  The  prices 
are  steadily  rising,  etc." 

[From  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  June  6, 1907.] 

No  change  in  Norway. — The  affected  mills  in  that  country  and  Sweden  are  still  idle. 
The  agitation  for  increased  wages  has  evidently  spread  to  more  of  the  lai^  Scandi- 
navian mills. 

The  strike  in  Norway  and  Sweden  is  at  present  confined  mostlv  to  the  larger  mills. 
The  Kellner-Partington  plant,  which  was  reported  to  have  closed  down  on  May  25,  is 
perhaps  the  biggest  producer  of  bleached  sulphite  in  Europe.  More  than  half  the  total 
production  of  this  mUl  is  exported  to  this  country.  The  shortage  so  far  amounts  to 
about  600  tons.  The  mills  here  which  are  dependent  upon  this  mill  for  their  supply 
of  bleached  sulphite  are  not  seriously  cripplea  as  yet,  but  the  surplus  on  hand  is  only 
nominal  and  can  not  last  much  over  anotiier  week.  The  Holyoke  mills  will  be  the 
most  seriously  affected  should  the  strike  continue  for  any  len^  of  time,  as  most  of 
them  have  only  a  small  surplus  to  draw  upon.  The  western  mills  will  also  find  them- 
selves in  pretty  bad  shape  if  the  difSculties  are  not  adjusted  within  a  short  time. 
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(From  tbB  Paper  Trade  Jounml  of  June  20, 1907.] 

,  The  Norutgion  itrikes, — On  May  29  a  strike  took  place  at  the  Hafslimd  Cellulose 
lactory  at  Saipsborg.  The  prices  of  printing  i>aper  had  been  more  or  less  affected  in 
export  markets  by  the  strikes  in  Norway. 

The  paper  manufacturers  of  this  country  in  general,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
laige  usere  of  foreign  unbleached  sulphite,  are  very  much  interested  in  the  outcome  of 
the  present  agitation  for  higher  wages  in  the  Norwegian  sulphite  mills.  The  affected 
mUlis  have  now  been  down  almost  a  month,  thus  creatine  a  shortage  of  bleached  sul- 
phite of  about  2,000  tons,  60  per  cent  of  which  would  have  oeen  exported  to  the  United 
states.  The  mills  in  this  coimtry  which  use  the  foreign  article  almost  exclusively 
will  be  greatly  hampered  if  the  strike  continues  for  any  lengtJi  of  time. 

Norwegian  ground  wood  mills  not  affected. — Labor  troubles  are  causing  uneasiness  in 
regard  to  the  Norw^^ian  mills.  It  is  not  thought,  however,  that  the  labor  leaders  will 
interfere  with  the  workers  in  mechanical  wood  pulp  mills  while  the  conflicts  at  Sarpe- 
boig  and  Skien  are  still  pending. 

Labor  trouble  in  France. — The  labor  trouble  in  the  continental  paper  trade  seems 
likely  to  become  epidemic.  The  French  Federation  of  Paper  Mill  Workers  has  issued 
a  circular  to  its  members  asking  them  to  abstain  until  further  notice  from  accepting 
poeitionfl  at  any  of  the  mills  in  the  Department  of  the  Isere.  This  appears  to  be  due 
to  a  strike  which  has  occured  at  a  mill  at  Pontcharra-sur-Breda.  In  tlie  meantime  the 
strike  at  Besan^on,  referred  to  in  our  issue  of  May,  10  has  been  settled.  The  hands 
rettuned  to  work  on  the  25th  ultimo. 

fExtnct*  from  an  article  by  Hans  Lagerlof.  written  for  the  Paper  Trade  Journal.] 

The  jndp  BxiwUion. — ^The  world's  entire  paper  production,  all  kinds  included, 
amounts  at  present  to  6,000,000  tons,  of  which  £iUrope  contributes  3,000,000  tons,  the 
United  States  2,500,000  tons,  and  Canada  500,000  tons,  or  in  all  6,000,000  tons  in  round 
figures.  Of  these  6,000,000  tons  about  75  per  cent  are  wood  papers,  25  per  cent  beine 
afiowed  for  other  raw  materials,  such  as  ra^,  ropes,  bagging,  etc.,  maKing  the  total 
amount  of  wood  paper  about  4^500,000  tons,  from  which  allowance  will  have  to  be  made 
for  the  different  Kinds  of  loading  materials. 

According  to  conservative  estimates  the  increase  in  the  pulp  production  in  Europe 
is  |>redictea  to  be  in  sulphite  about  160,000  tons  and  for  sulphate  about  45,000  tons, 
which  have  been  coming  and  are  to  appear  on  the  market  diu-ing  the  year  1906,  1907, 
and  1908,  in  all  about  200,000  tons.  (By  the  way,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  spite  of 
this  remarkable  expansion  in  the  pulp  industry  in  the  various  European  countries 
there  is  only  one  null  reported  building  to  make  mechanical  pulp,  which  pulp  seems 
to  be  losing  in  interest.) 

Speaking  of  the  paper  consumption  in  general,  statistics  show  that  the  demand  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  about  8  per  cent  a  year,  and  on  a  quantitv  of  wood  papers  man- 
ufactured in  Europe,  say,  about  2,250,000  tons,  8  per  cent  would  mean  an  additional 
need  of  pulp  of  175,000  tons  in  one  year  alone,  lea\ing  for  the  next  year  an  excess 
of  only  2:5,000  tons  to  be  taken  care  of  elsewhere. 

Considering  the  large  new  tonnage  of  sulphite  coming  on  the  market,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  owing  to  conditions,  Canada  is,  to  a  large  extent,  since  the  end  of 
the  year,  out  of  the  trans- Atlantic  export  market. 

Speaking  strictly  of  ground  wood,  as  for  instance,  the  Chicontimi  Pulp  Company 
has  Deen  a  large  exporter  of  this  product  to  Europe.  But  now  the  various  mills  in 
Canada  have  been  seriously  handicapped,  their  production  being  ^dually  reduced, 
owing  first,  to  a  water  drought,  and  a  little  later,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
wood:  furthermore,  an  acute  shortage  of  the  same,  and  finally  several  fires,  crippling 
two  or  three  mills,  and  they  are  now  far  behind  in  their  original  tonnage  of  production. 

The  serious  labor  troubles  of  late  in  Norway  have  come  as  an  unexpected  but  strong 
supporter  of  the  European  pulp  market.  In  Norway  are  made,  in  round  figures, 
about  96,000  tons  of  unbleached,  and  55,000  tons  of  bleached  sulphite,  and  about 
14,500  tons  of  sulphate,  or  in  all  about  165,500  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  about  22,000 
men  are  employed  in  the  pulp  and  paper  making  industry  in  that  country,  and  as 
about  8,000  to  10,000  men  are  now  actually  out  on  strike  out  of  that  number,  I  leave 
it  to  the  readers  to  judge  as  to  the  importance  and  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Speaking  of  the  European  pulp  market,  as  a  proof  of  its  strength,  I  may  memtion 
that  in  some  instances  pulp  bougnt  for  shipment  to  the  States,  ifcancellea,  could  be 
placed  more  advantageously  on  the  European  market. 

The  domestic  market  for  oleached  sulpnite  is  at  present  very  firm,  being  supported, 
as  I  think,  by  the  actual  famine  in  American  soda  pulp.  Contracts  closed  for  this 
year  are  giadually  expiring  and  can  onlv  be  renewed  at  an  advance  of  10  to  15  cents 
per  huncked.  Contra^rt  prices  will  no  doubt  this  year  rule  between  $2.70  and  $2.85 
and  upward,  or  decidedly  higher  than  those  suggested  last  year. 
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Only  a  little  while  ago  domestic  unbleached  sulphite  was  offered  firm  (lowest)  a- 
$2.15  delivered,  but  more  frequently  prices  of  $2.20  to  $2.30  and  upward  were  forth 
coming. 

Domestic  ground  wood  is  scarce  and  selling  actually  at  $22  and  upward,  delivered, 
for  near  shipment.  For  delivery  in  1908  ground  wood  is  actually  being  contiactea 
at  $21  and  upward,  delivered,  but  higher  prices  are  not  unlikdy  to  prevail  later. 

European  ground  wood  is  scarce;  it  is  also  likely  to  be  so  in  1908,  as  no  new  mills 
are  building. 

[From  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  June  27. 1907,  reprinted  from  the  World  Paper  Trade  BeTiew.] 

Strike  in  Norwegian  mills  stUl  on. — ^As  a  result  of  the  strike  in  Norway  of  pulp  and 
paper  mill  workers,  the  extensive  establishment  of  the  Rellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp 
Company,  Limited,  at  Borregaard,  is  idle. 

Since  the  first  davs  of  June  the  Skarblacka  Aktiebolag  Skarblacka,  Sweden,  is 
down  for  strike.  This  company  employs  400  hands  and  operates  three  paper  ma- 
chines, a  sulphite  pulp  mill  and  four  grinders.  The  Skarblacxa  mill  is  situated  in  the 
province  of  Ostergotland,  in  which  a  general  lockout  in  the  paper  industry  is  ex- 
pected. 

The  Scandinavian  labor  frou6i«8,— According  to  the  latest  mail  advices,  the  Nor- 
wegian Employer's  Association  received  on  June  30  a  letter  from  Herr  Bemer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Storthing  (or  National  Parliament),  offering  his  mediation  in  the  labor 
difficulties  at  the  Umon.  Skotfos  and  Borregaard  works. 

The  action  of  Herr  Bemer  was  the  outcome  of  a  debate  in  the  Storthinff  during  the 
course  of  which  Deputy  Vraa  uiged  tiat  as  the  labor  troubles  were  doing  liSirm, 
not  only  to  the  interested  parties  but  also  to  the  public  and  the  State,  it  was  tne  duty 
of  the  (jovemment  to  restore  order,  if  the  employers  could  not  do  so. 

(The  al>ove  is  from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  July  11,  1907.) 

{From  Paper  Trade  Journal  July  11. 1907.] 

Sweden's  strike  statistics. — Labor  in  Sweden  has  been  so  highly  organized  that  the 
employers  were  forced  to  form  a  protective  association,  which  includes  all  industry — 
list  of  strikes  and  their  causes. 

During  the  year  1906,  according  to  reports,  there  were  277  strikes;  the  number  of 
employers  and  employed  affectea  are  given  in  the  table,  with  other  years  for  com- 
parison: 

Year.  j  ^'JSkS.^^  Employere.  EmploTed. 

1906 1 

1905 ! 

1904 

1903.. s , 


277' 

716; 

18,612 

175 

794 

82,368 

215 

589  • 

11,485 

142 

474  ; 

22,568 

be 


The  working  days  lost  from  strikes  which  began  in  1906  can  approximately 
reckoned  as  445,000.  The  corresponding  figure  for  1903  was  500,000;  for  1904  i 
450,000,  and  for  1905  was  2,500,000.  If  one  considers  the  number  of  working  days 
lost  owing  to  strikes  in  1906  they  would  number  484,000;  one  particularly,  which 
becan  in  March,  1905,  not  having  been  concluded  until  February  18,  1906. 

Reason  for  strikes  in  1906  were  as  follows: 


Number 
ofc 


Increase  of  wages  demanded 126 

Reduction  of  wages 16 

Other  wage  (questions 32 

Questions  of  joint  agreement 22 

Other  organization  qnestions 17 

Personal  treatment 20 

Work  time  questions 6 

Other  causes 39 

A  frequent  cause  of  strikes  was  insistence  on  a  discharged  workman  being  reem- 
ployed; this  question  became  involved  in  the  general  question  of  ''oiTganizationa.** 
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[From  the  Paper  Trade  Joamal  of  August  1, 1907.] 

8ean£navian  labor  troubles. — By  advicee  up  to  July  18,  matters  had  progresBed  with 
legand  to  the  proposed  official  intervention  in  the  Norwegian  complicatiouB.  A  pro- 
p(MEd  had  been  agreed  to  for  the  selection  of  one  representative  of  the  employers  and 
one  d  the  workmen  for  each  factory  affected.  The  Borregaard  works  were,  however, 
to  have  two  representatives  in  each  categorv. 

Lockout  in  Norway  and  Sweden. — The  mill  owners  and  their  workmen  in  both  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  have  failed  to  arbitrate  their  differences)  and,  as  a  result,  at  least 
7,000  men  in  both  countries  are  idle,  and  are  apt  to  remain  so  for  many  weeks, 
as  both  ^ulies  to  the  conflict  are  evidently  determined  "to  fight  it  out  to  tne  bitter 
end."  rulp  and  paper  have  alr^uiy  advanced  in  the  English  market  in  consequence. 
That  our  market  will  also  soon  feel  the  effects  of  the  curtailed  product  there  is  no 
question. 

Scandinavian  lockout. — ^A  general  lockout  of  all  the  workmen  in  the  sulphite  pulp, 
soda  pulp,  and  paper  mills  in  Norway  was  declared  on  Saturday  last,  and  the  various 
mills  are  completely  shut  down.  The  Swedish  mills  are  also  included  in  the  general 
shut  down,  according  to  the  latest  reports  from  abroad.  In  all,  about  7,000  men 
will  be  affected — at  least  4,000  in  Sweden  and  3,000  in  Norway.  At  least  13  paper 
mills  in  Sweden  are  concerned  in  the  lockout,  as  follows:  Stalldalen,  Fiskeby,  Vareon, 
Holmen,  Frovifors,  Skarblacka,  Grycksbo,  Klippan,  Indals,  Pappfabriksaktiebolag, 
TioUhatte,  Pappersbruksaktiebolag,  Domnarfoet,  Lessebo,  and  Papyrus. 

The  manufacturers  agreed  upon  the  general  lockout  plan  several  weeks  ago,  when 
they  found  that  all  efforts  to  settle  a  number  of  strikes  m  the  mills  in  both  countries 
had  proved  unsuccessful.  Conferences  between  the  employers  and  the-workmen  have 
been  held  recently  for  the  purposes  of  arbitrating  the  dinerences.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  nothing  came  of  these  various  meetings.  Both  sides  are  stubborn  and  the 
struggle  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  very  bitter  one. 

The  Kellner-Partington  sulphite  plant,  which  is  probably  of  the  largest  of  the 
mills  in  Norway  affected,  has  been  closed  down  for  alx)ut  eleven  weeks. 

If  the  lockout  should  continue  for  weeks,  the  same  as  the  strike  has  done,  a  heavy 
shortage  of  sulphite  and  paper  made  in  these  countries  will  be  the  ultimate  outcome. 

[From  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  August  22, 1907.] 

Strike  settled. — ^Mills  in  Norway  and  Sweden  all  running.     Lockout  forced  surrender. 

The  strike  which  was  followed  by  a  general  lockout  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  has  been  settled  and  the  mills  are  now  in  operation  again, 
according  to  the  latest  reports  from  both  countries. 

The  contest  between  tne  workmen  and  the  employers  has  been  a  very  bitter  one 
since  the  strike  started  nearly  three  months  ago  in  a  number  of  the  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  mills.  The  original  demands  of  the  men  were  for  shorter  hours  and  more 
pay,  and  when  the  mill  owners  refused  to  grant  all  the  demands,  offering  instead  of 
making  conceesions  and  showing  tiieir  willingness  to  have  the  trouble  settled  by 
arbitration,  the  workmen  refused  to  accede  to  tnis  proposition. 

It  is  understood  that  a  three-year  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
employers  and  workmen  at  the  conference.  Both  sides  are  reported  to  have  made 
certain  concessions,  but  importers  here  have  been  unable  to  learn  definitply  the 
actual  basis  on  which  a  settlement  was  reached. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  workmen  from  attempting  to  break  their  agreement  at 
any  time  during  the  three-year  period,  it  is  said  that  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
agreement  whicn  stated  that  in  the  event  of  the  men  breaking  their  part  of  the  agree- 
ment by  striking  again  at  any  time  within  the  three-year  term,  they  would  forfeit. 
by  order  of  the  (Government,  not  only  their  charter  as  a  union,  but  abo  all  money  paid 
into  the  union  as  dues. 

The  strike  first  started  about  May  23,  when  the  men  in  the  Union  mills,  Norway, 
etnick  because  their  demands  were  refused.  On  May  25  the  big  sulphite  plant  of  the 
Kellner-Partington  Paper  Pulp  Company  followed,  and  gradually  the  strike  spread 
to  thegadjacent  mills  in  Sweden.  The  Kellner-Partington  plant  and  the  Union  mills 
were  shut  down  for  almost  three  montiis. 

The  shortage  of  paper  and  sulphite  pulp  which  was  brought  about  by  the  strike 
has  been  severely  felt  here,  as  weH  as  in  Europe. 

The  European  market  has  been  zreAtLy  disturbed  by  the  trouble  in  Scandinavia, 
especially  the  English  market,  ana  for  the  past  ten  days  buyers  from  abroad  who 
depended  on  that  source  for  their  supplies  have  been  in  this  country  trying  to  secure 
paper  to  cover  their  regular  contracts. 
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[From  Fanxund,  of  ChristUmia,  Norway.] 

Report  of  the  lockout  in  Norway. — In  all,  22  mills  were  included  in  the  lockout. 

If  at  a  mill  the  workmen  who  are  not  members  of  the  trade  union  will  Bifi^i  a  dec- 
laration that  they  will  not  sup^rt  the  locked-out  workmen,  it  will  be  tried  to  keep 
the  mill  goine  if  there  are  sufficient  hands  to  do  so. 

Such  a  declaration  has  been  signed  by  all  the  hands  save  one  at  Vestfos  Cellulose 
fabrik,  which  will  therefore  not  be  stopped.  The  workmen  of  this  mill  resigned  their 
membership  of  the  trade  union  three  months  ago.  The  mills  which  will  now  be  idle 
have  employed  between  7,000  and  8,000  hands. 

End  o/loasout  pleases  England. — ^The  starting  up  of  the  mills  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
was  a  great  reliei  to  the  English  market,  as  the  tension  was  becoming  very  severe. 

[From  the  regular  correspondent  of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  September  5, 1907.] 

London,  England,  Auoust  24i  1907, — ^The  welcome  news  was  received  on  Monday 
last  of  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  workers  and  employers  in  connection 
with,  the  wood  pulp  andpa];>er  mills  of  Norway. 

The  labor  troubles  in  ^orway  have  had  a  stinening  effect  unon  prices  of  wood  pulp. 
The  increased  production  of  cellulose  has  been  readily  abeoroed  at  full  prices.  The 
market  for  mecnanical  was  very  firm  and  some  makers  are  inclined  to  be  exorbitant 
in  their  demands.  Consumers,  however,  are  not  likely  to  see  former  low  prices  rul- 
ing. The  late  unsettlement  of  the  market  has  certainly  had  a  beneficent  effect  in 
forcing  up  the  selling  prices  of  paper. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  imports  of  American  paper  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  present  year  have  sensibly  declined,  there  being  quite  an  absence  of  com- 
petition from  that  quarter.  The  Americans  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  home  require- 
mentB,  and  while  such  a  condition  exists,  together  with  higher  prices,  an  active  export 
trade  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figures  that  were  in  the 
letter  of  the  amount  of  paper  you  bought  from  the  Canadian  mills  for 
the  year  1908. 

Afr.  Waller.  Twenty-three  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price? 

Mr.  Waller.  $1.90  f.  o.  d. — both  Booth's  mill  and  the  Laurentide 
mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  being  delivered  at  present? 

Mr.  Waller.  Y^s,  sir;  that  is  being  delivered  at  j)resent. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  better  off  if  you  did  not  have  those 
contracts;  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  being  shipped  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  case  like  that,  if  you  did  not  have  these  con- 
tracts with  the  Canadian  mills  for  paper,  and  you  had  contracts  for 
the  supply  of  paper  abroad,  would  you  import  yeur  wood  pulp  and 
then  get  your  drawbacks  on  it? 

Mr.  Waller.  If  we  imported  wood  pulp  we  would  get  our  draw- 
backs; but  we  have  an  ample  supply  oi  wood  pulp.  We  have  a  sur- 
plus production  of  wood  pulp  under  normal  and  ordinary  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  out  would  you  likely  import  any  wood 
pulp  now  if  you  had  to  supply  this  paper  abroad? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  we  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  not  have  the  Canadian  mills  to  draw  fromi 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  ample  wood  pulp  to  make  all  the  paper  we 
bought  in  Canada.  If  we  did  not  have  the  Canadian  oohgation 
now  we  would  manufacture  in  our  own  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  afford  to  import  wood  pulp  and 
make  the  ground  pulp  rather  than  to  import  the  pulp  itseli? 
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Mr.  Waller.  Why/ the  wood  pulp  pays  a  duty;  the  wood  does 
not,  as  I  understand  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  pay  any  duty  if  you  got  drawbacks 
on  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  Oh,  yes — yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean — in  that  sort  of  a  case 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know;  I  could  not  tell  you  how 
that  would  figure  out. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  would  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  separating  the  imported  wood  pulp  from  Canada  which 
would  be  manufactured  into  paper  and  later  exported  from  the 
country? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Some  manufacturers^  like  those  of  leather,  claim 
that  there  is  ^at  difficulty  in  separating  the  two  when  the  nnished 
product  is  ultimately  sent  abroaa. 

Mr.  Waller.  Would  it  not  answer  the  purpose  if  you  were  to  say 
that  you  consumed  so  much  pulp  and  you  shipped  so  much  paper 
which  contained  so  much  pulp?  It  might  not  be  the  identical  paper 
which  contained  the  Canadian  pulp,  but  would  not  that  answer  the 
purpose? 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  think  in  the  case  of  leather  they  do  not  permit  a 
TTiingling  together,  but  they  insist  that  the  very  hides  which  have 
been  imported  shall  be  shipped  abroad ;  that  is  the  way  it  has  been 
reported  to  me  by  large  manufacturers  of  leather  in  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Waller.  Of  course  if  we  ran  one  mill  or  one  machine  and  kept 
it  separate,  it  would  be  a  practicable  thing  to  do  to  keep  that  pulp 
in  the  form  in  which  we  could  report  on  it.  Here  is  a  statement  of  our 
news  paper  export  deUveries  by  calendar  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  all  those  other  statements  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  following  table  was  here  read  by  Mr.  Waller:) 

Export  deUveries  of  news  paper  by  calendar  years. 
Year. 


1000. 
1901.. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 


Total. 


Own  make. 

Outside.    1 

Total. 

26,305 
22,261 

26,366 
22,261 

19,150 

19,160 

23,662 
34,929 

23,662 
34,929 

36,198 

::::::::::::i 

36,196 

44,797 
18, 167 

183 
18,496 

44,980 
36,668 

j        226,419 

18,678 

1 

244,097 

Mr.  Rtan.  Just  where  does  that  go,  generally? 

Mr.  Waller.  Generally  to  AustraUa;  to  Australia  and  Great 
Britain.  Our  export  business  is  divided,  practically,  roughly  speak- 
ing, 50  per  cent  going  to  AustraUa,  25  per  cent  to  Great  Britain,  and 
25  per  cent  to  South  America. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  any  of  this  paper  imported  in  Australia  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  In  Australia,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  undersell  them  ? 
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Mr.  Waller.  The  paper  mills  in  South  America  have  not  been  a 
success  at  all,  and  we  compete  with  the  German  manufacturers  there. 
We  sell  there  largely  because  of  our  better  quahty.  For  instance,  La 
Prensa,  the  largest  paper  in  Buenos  Aires,  uses  as  much  paper,  I 
believe,  as  the  New  i  orK  Herald,  and  now  we  are  pretty  nearly  divid- 
ing the  order  with  the  Germans,  and  it  is  a  question  or.  quality. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  competition  in  South  American  coun- 
tries with  Swedish  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because  of  freight 
rates,  or  what  it  is,  but  I  know  that  our  Grerman  competition  there  is 
the  heaviest.  Germany  has  an  association  that  regulates  the  supply 
of  paper  that  shall  be  exported,  and  they  export  it  at  a  sacrifice  price. 
For  instance,  at  the  time  of  this  shortage  we  bought  a  little  paper,  I 
think  1,000  pounds,  on  the  steamer  at  Hamburg  at  $1.95,  whereas  the 
same  paper  delivered  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  was  bringing  $2.60. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  it  was  similar  to  their  paying  an  export 
duty  on  what  was  exported  and  charging  their  own  consumers  a 
higher  price  than  when  it  was  exported  f 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  that  paper  in  Buenos  Aires? 

Mr.  Waller.  La  Prensa. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  do  you  furnish  them? 

Mr.  Waller.  Now  about  4,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  Four  thousand  tons  per  annum.  How  is  it  sent 
to  them,  by  shipload? 

Mr.  Waller.  No;  not  by  shipload;  we  ship  it  on  the  regular 
steamers,  sometimes  by  way  of  England  and  sometimes  by  direct 
steamers 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  At  how  high  a  price? 

Mr.  Waller.  A  very  high  price.  I  think  it  is  $2.60  f.  o.  b.  the  mill. 
It  varies  a  little,  according  to  the  conditions  of  shipment.  We  get  a 
price  in  Argentine  money.  I  can  give  it  to  you  exactly  if  you  want  it. 
Mr.  Chable  tells  me  I  am  mistaken  in  saying  that  they  use  as  much 

?aper  as  the  New  York  Herald.  Thev  use  8,000  tons  and  the  New 
ork  Herald  uses  15,000  tons.  I  had  heard  it  stated  that  La  Prensa 
used  as  much  as  the  New  York  Herald;  not  that  I  knew  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  that  meant  that  they  have  as  lai^e  a  cir- 
culation as  the  New  York  Herald,  and  print  more  news  and  less 
advertisements. 

Mr.  Waller.  Our  contract  with  La  Prensa  shows  recorded  on  our 
books  3,698  tons  as  a  tonnage,  and  the  price  given  is  $3.04,  American 
money — that  is,  on  the  steamer  in  the  port  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be  f.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  Waller.  Approximately  $2.50  at  our  mill  door. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  that  price  in  competition  with  the 
German  papers  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  have  any  need  to  fear  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  on  paper. 

Mr.  Waller.'  We  are  giving  them  a  paper  that  is  a  little  bit  better 
than  the  ordinary. 

The  Chairman.  A  different  quality  of  paper  from  the  ordinary 
print  paper  in  the  United  States,  you  mean. 
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Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  quality  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  1  think  about  $5  a  ton. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Who  is  vour  competitor,  the  Englishman? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  Ttiave  competitors  everywhere;  the  Scandina- 
vian and  the  English  uiills  who  import  their  groimd  pulp  from  Canada 
and  make  it  there.  ^ 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  get  for  paper  sold  m  England  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  About  2}  cents. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Delivered? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  this  contract  with  La 
Prensa  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  had  it,  I  think,  for  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  price  been  raised  in  that  time? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  Waller.  Annually  in  July  for  the  last  six  years;  about  $3  a 
ton  less  the  previous  year,  and  it  is  renewed  each  uuly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  last  July  the  price  was  raised  about  $3  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  About  $3;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Three  dollars  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  length  of  period  is  the  contract  with  La 
Prensa? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  expires  December,  1908.  It  was  made  for  one 
year.  I  have  to  be  prompted  on  some  of  these  things.  Mr.  Chable 
IS  the  manager  of  our  export  department. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  somebody  testify,  for  instance, 
as  to  what  prices  you  are  getting  in  Australia.  You  say  two-thirds 
of  vour  export  trade  goes  to  Australia,  or  one-half? 

St.  Waller.  About  half.  I  do  not  think  I  can  show  you  what 
our  net  returns  are  from  each  of  these  countries.  I  can  show  you 
the  returns  from  our  export  business  as  a  whole,  and  the  gross  price 
from  the  business  in  each  country.  I  can  give  you  the  gross  price 
of  our  export  business  for  the  year  1900  and  its  net  price  at  the  mill 
for  1900.    The  gross  price  is  $46.14. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  delivered? 

Mr.  Waller.  Well,  it  is  delivered  on  the  ship  in  port;  $46.14  is 
the  gross  price.     Ow  marketing — that  is,  the  shrinkage  in  returns — 
was  $8.12,  and  our  net  at  the  mill  was  $38.02.     Shall  I  give  you  the 
net  or  gross  all  the  way  down? 
The  Chairman.  Both. 

Mr.  Waller.  In  1901  the  gross  price  was  $47.88;  shrinkage,  $9.10; 
net,  $38.78.  That  was  an  increase  of  76  cents  a  ton,  or  2  per  cent,  over 
the  previous  year.  In  1902  our  delivered  price  was  $47.54,  our  mar- 
keting cost  was  $10.72,  and  our  net  price  was  $36.82.  Our  decrease 
in  net  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  was  $1.90  per  ton,  or  five 
and  a  fraction  per  cent.  For  1903  our  gross  price  was  $47.34,  our  mar- 
keting cost  was  $10.86,  and  our  net  pnce  was  $36.48,  a  decrease  from 
the  previous  year  of  34  cents  per  ton,  or  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  In 
1904  our  gross  price  was  $48.30,  our  marketing  cost  $10.54  cents,  and 
our  net  $37.76,  an  increase  of  $1.28  over  the  previous  year,  being  an 
increase  of  3  J  per  cent.     In  1906  our  gross  price  was  $48.20,  the  mar- 
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keting  price  $9.72,  and  the  net  was  $38.48,  an  increase  of  72  cents  over 
the  previous  year,  or  1 .91  per  cent.  In  1906  the  gross  price  was  $47.22, 
the  marketing  cost  was  $9.46,  and  the  net  was  $37.56,  a  decrease  of  72 
cents,  or  1.17  per  cent.  In  1907  the  gross  price  was  $48.52,  the  mar- 
keting cost  was  $11.48,  and  the  net  was  $37.04,- a  decrease  of  72  cents 
a  ton  from  the  previous  year,  being  a  decrease  of  1.91  per  cent.  Now, 
if  it  would  interest  voir,  I  can  show  you  the  comparisons  between  the 
net  returns  of  our  united  States  deliveries  and  our  export  deliveries. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  f.  o.  b.  mill,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  to  pay  it  back  to  the  mill  of  origin.  In  1900 
our  domestic  market  price  was  $35.54  and  our  net  export  price  was 
$38.02.  We  got  $2.48  per  ton  more  for  our  export  business  than  for 
our  home  busmess.  In  1901,  it  was  $36.28  and  $38.78.  We  got  $2.50 
more.  In  1902  we  got  $35.80  in  the  domestic  market  and  $36.82  in 
the  foreign  market,  or  $1.02  more.  In  1903  we  got  $37.70  at  home 
and  $36.48  in  the  foreign  market,  or  $1.22  a  ton  less.  In  1904  we 
got  $37.80  at  home,  the  export  price  being  $37.76,  practically  the 
same.  In  1905  the  domestic  price  was  $36.94  and  the  export  price 
$38.48,  $1.54  more  for  export.  In  1906  the  domestic  price  was 
$35.52,  and  the  export  price  was  $37.76,  $2.34  in  favor  of  export. 
In  1907  it  was  $36.64  for  domestic  and  $37.04  for  export,  40  cents  a 
ton  difference.     It  is  practically  the  same  to-dav. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  able  to  get  this  price  for  export 
paper  when  the  Canadian  manufacturers  pay  a  tariff  duty  of  $6  a  ton 
and  still  take  trade  away  from  you  in  the  tinited  States  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Well,  sir,  we  are  favored  to  this  extent,  that  we 
have  contracts  in  Australia  that  were  taken  some  time  ago,  that  are 
still  running,  at  favorable  prices.     These  are  averages  of  the  returns. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  prices  have  been  going  up  since  you  made 
those  contracts.  The  price  of  paper  is  higher  now  than  it  was  when 
you  made  those  contracts,  both  here  and  m  Canada. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  to-day  that  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  because  you  have  a  better  selling  department, 
^  presided  over  by  an  abler  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Waller.*^  It  is  because  we  deliver  a  better  quality  of  paper. 
We  get  a  preference  in  England  of  7i  per  cent  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  A  preference  over  the  Canadian  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  are  delivering  Canadian  paper  now 
on  these  contracts. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  and  we  are  subject  to  criticism  for  having  done 
it  in  many  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Waller.  In  regard  to  our  deUveries  of  paper  abroad,  our 
main  mills  enjoy  a  favorable  freight  rate,  better  than  the  Canadian 
mills.  We  can  deliver  all  the  year  around,  which  is  another  matter 
in  which  we  have  an  advantage  over  the  Canadian  mills.     They  can  not 

fet  out  of  Montreal  in  the  winter.  They  have  to  send  down  to 
(oston  or  to  Portland,  or  somewhere.  As  far  as  the  domestic  rates 
are  concerned,  the  Canadian  mills  have  the  same  freight  rates  in 
this  country  as  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  delivering  your  output 
to  the  South  American  countries? 
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Mr.  Waller.  We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  making  freight  rates, 
I  believe.  That  I  am  not  famihar  with.  I  know  there  has  been  a 
CTeat  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  an  assurance  of  freight  deliveries 
there;  in  fact, so  much  so  that  we  almost  questioned  whether  we  would 
renew  a  contract  or  not  last  time.  Mr.  Norris  (vol.  4,  p.  181)  sug- 
gests the  advisability  of  asking  the  International  Paper  Company 
For  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  received  from  any  pool  to  offset 
the  restriction  of  output.  Mr.  Norris  also  suggests  (vol.  6,  p.  316) 
that  the  International  Paper  Company^  through  the  medium  of  the 
Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  participated  in  the  Parks  pool. 
The  International  Paper  Company  never  received,  directljr  or  mdi- 
rectly,  any  amount  or  cash  or  credit  to  offset  the  curtailment  of 
product  by  reason  of  participation  in  any  pooling  arrangement. 
That  would  applv  to  any  graae  of  paper.  In  volume  8,  pages  385 
and  392,  a  record  is  given  of  144  newspapers  that  have  recently  had 
their  prices  materiafly  advanced.  The  International  Paper  Com- 
pany has  renewed  only  13  of  these  specified  contracts,  upon  the  fol- 
lowmg  basis.  This  is  a  little  duplication  of  what  I  have  given  you 
before,  but  I  am  trying  to  explain  each  statement  as  given  in  the 
record  there.  The  13  newspapers,  with  the  increases  made  in  the 
price  to  them,  are  as  follows: 

Louisville  Evening  Post,  raised  $1.50  per  ton $44 

Portland  Evenii^  Express,  raised  f  10  per  ton 50 

Mirror  and  American,  raised  $8  per  ton 53 

Wachter  and  Anzeiger,  raised  $12  per  ton.- 52 

Pittsburg  Post,  raised  $4  per  ton 44 

Pittsburg  Leader,  raued  $4  per  ton 44 

Pawtucket  Times,  raised  $12  per  ton 52 

Providence ,  raised  $12  per  ton 50 

Charleston  News  and  Courier,  raised  $11  per  ton 54 

Bethlehem  Times,  raised  $10  per  ton 52 

Norfolk  Ledger  and  Dispatch,  raised  $10  per  ton 52 

South  Bend  Tribune,  raised  $6  per  ton 49 

Macon  (Ga.)  News,  raised  $11  per  ton 57 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  renewed? 

Mr.  Waller.  They  were  all  renewed  last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  offered  for? 

Mr.  Waller.  Only  to  refute  what  has  been  said  here,  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  were  only  implicated  in  13  out  of  the  144 
instances. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you,  have  you,  or  any  of  you,  prepared 
answers  to  the  various  questions  that  Mr.  Norris  suggested  on  page 
181  of  the  record? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  not;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
I  may  have  the  answers  here. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  referred  to  page  181,  so  I  judge  you 
have  read  it,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  could  read  it  without  remembering  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  Is  that  where  he  refers  to  the  information  Mr.  Chable 
gave  me  there?  I  think  I  recall  it,  although  I  have  not  tabulated  a 
replv. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  can  do  that  later. 

Mr.  Waller.  The  complaint  is  made  that  we  will  not  make  a  con- 
tract for  a  period  of  mor§  than  one  year.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  a  twelve  months'  contract  f airlv  protects  the  pubUsher,  and  is  as 
long  a  period  in  advance  as  we  can  determine  costs.  Where  we  made 
a  contract  for  a  longer  period,  if  the  price  of  paper  declined  the  pub- 
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lisher  found  reason  to  evade  the  fulfiUment^of  hisjpart  of  the"agree- 
ment,  and  we  were  always  held  to  a  strict"account:if  the^price^ad- 
vanced. 

Mr.  Norris  refers  (vol.  9,  p.  450)  to  the  change  in  terms  of  contract 
with  the  Baltimore  American,  stating  that  such  change  actually  made 
an  added  penalty  to  the  pubUcation  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  I  have  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Stoddard,  business  manager  of  the  Baltimore  American, 
giving  a  report  of  the  white  waste  dn  paper  siipplied  to  the  Baltimore 
American  by  us  for  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  1908. 
The  amount  of  waste  involved  is  6,319  pounds,  about  one-fourth  of  1 
per  cent  gross,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  selling  value  of  the 
waste,  the  net  cost  to  the  Baltimore  American  is  less  than  $95  as 
appUed  to  a  business  for  the  three  months  mentioned  of  $65,000,  or 
less  than  three-twentieths  of  1  per  cent.  I  only  wanted  to  kill  his 
exaggeration.  I^  have  Mr.  Stoddard's  letter,  if  you  want  it  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Waller.  Shall  I  read  the  letter? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  sufficient  to  put  it  in  the  record.  You 
have  stated  what  it  is. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

BArniMORE  American, 
Baltimore,  May  7, 1908. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Wright,  Esq., 

Manager  Neu^s  Divi8ix>ny  International  Paper  Company ,  New  York  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wright:  I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter  this  morning  and  delighted 
to  know  that  you  are  back  at  the  helm  asain.  Please  accept  mv  sincere  congratu- 
lations ior  Mrp.  Wright  and  your  own  good  self.  I  know  you  will  be  a  happy  man 
for  the  remainder  of  your  days,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  before 
the  signal  gun  is  fired. 

So  you  will  leave  for  Europe  in  Au^t?  I  can  not  conceive  of  a  more  delightful 
trip  and  particularly  imder  the  auspices  which  confronts  you.  May  your  days  be 
long  and  mil  of  joy. 

when  I  had  the  pleasiu'e  of  seeing  you  in  Baltimore,  January  27,  I  had  an  under- 
standing with  you  that  I  would  keep  a  record  of  all  paper  that  we  were  compelled  to 
tsJce  of[  of  rolls  that  were  damaged  when  they  reached  our  press  room  and  send  same 
to  you  at  the  expiration  of  three  months.  You  will  remember  that  I  pointed  out  to 
you  that  all  such  rolls  were  unmerchantable  and  unworkable,  and  you  suggested  that 
I  keep  the  tickets  of  all  such  rolls  and  let  you  know  the  total  amount  of  damaged 
paper  for  the  quarter. 

pr.The  paper  taken  from  these  rolls  aggregates  6,319  pounds  for  February,  March,  and 
April.  Kindly  let  me  know  if  you  want  me  to  send  you  the  tickets.  The  under- 
standing that  we  had  about  this  matter  is  strictly  entre  nous. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am  with  kind  personal  regards, 

Yours,  truly,  J.  W.  Stoddard, 

Btuiness  Manager^ 

Mr.  Waller.  As  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  price  paid  for 
white  paper  is  not  a  material  factor  in  the  expense  of  a  publication, 
I  wish  to  cite  the  fact  that  our  deliveries  on  the  lowest  priced  con- 
tract on  our  books  has  shown  the  greatest  shrinkage  in  consumption, 
viz,  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1907,  10,921  tons;  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  and  April,  1908,  7,556  tons;  total,  3,365  tons,  a 
decrease  of  31  per  cent,  the  price  for  both  periods  being  identical. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  wait  a  moment 

Mr.  Waller.  I  want  to  compare  these  with  the  high  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  the  Hearst  Chicago  American.  On  four  con- 
tracts, the  average  price  of  which  was  $2  per  hundredweight  in  1907 
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and  $2,50  per  hundredweight  in  1908,  showing  an  increase  of  price 
of  25  per  cent,  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  paper  durmg  the 
months  of  Januar}',  February,  March,  and  April  was  only  12.7  per 
cent,  as  follows: 


St.  Louis  Glob^ Democrat. 

Boston  JoumA] 

Baltimorp  .\merlcan 

CinciimAti  Enquirer 


1907. 

1906. 

1907.       1 

1908. 

Dollars. 
2,10 
1.90 
1.90 
2.05 

DoUars. 
2.50 
2.50  ■ 
2.50  . 
2.50  j 

Tons.    1 

3,26^! 

92*^1 

1,832 

2.283  1 

1 

Tons. 

2,671 

854 

1,538 

2,181 

The  total  of  these  pubUcations  only  shrank  12  per  cent,  whereas  the 
other  publication  which  had  not  had  its  price  advanced,  shrank  31  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Hearst  Chicago  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  that  include  this  Chicago  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  that  includes  the  Chicago  paper.  I  have  here 
sometliing  that  you  asked  Mr.  Cowles  for.  I  telegraphed  for  it  right 
away.  Inis  shows  the  individual  shrinkage  in  an  individual  case  of 
the  principal  newspapers  of  the  country  from  January  up  to  the  10th 
of  May.  Right  here  I  might  draw  your  attention  to  the  statement 
I  have  here  of  the  advertising.  I  bring  it  in  for  this  reason.  I 
have  a  statement  showing  a  comparison  or  the  advertising  in  the  New 
York  daily  papers  for  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1908,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1907.  It  is  interesting 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  decrease^  together  with  the 
stoppage  of  the  return  privilege  as  apphed  to  overissues  of  the  news- 
papers, entirely  accounts  for  the  decline  in  consumption  of  paper  by 
the  New  York  daiUes.  I  mean  it  just  about  balances  with  the 
decreased  calls  upon  us  and  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  increased 
value  of  white  paper  is  a  very  small  factor,  if  it  is  a  factor,  in  the 
reduced  consumption  by  the  newspapers.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  was 
a  decline  in  advertising.  Practically  they  had  no  use  for  the  paper 
because  they  did  not  use  it  to  advertise. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  what  makes  it  doubly  hard. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  newspaper  publisher,  the  fact  that  his 
advertising  is  going  down. 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  of  paper  is  going  up  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  quite 
raoidly. 

Mr.  Waller.  But  still,  when  they  give  90  pages  away  on  a  Sunday, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  they  are  lavish  with  the  use  of  news  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That,  of  course,  is  true;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  papers  of  the  country  do  not  give  away  90  pages  on  Sunday,  and 
the}"  have  all  suffered  more  or  less,  probably,  from  the  loss  of  adver- 
tising and  a  good  many  have  suffered  from  the  price  of  paper. 
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Mr.  Waller.  That  is  true.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  bad  time  for 
newspapers  to  have  to  meet  this  advance.  In  the  month  of  January, 
for  instance,  as  compared  with  January  a  year  ago,  automobile 
advertisements  declined  86  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  automobile  business  has  declined  in  the  same 
proportion. 

Mr.  Waller.  Financial  advertisements  shrank  32  per  cent.  Pub- 
lishers* advertisements — that  is,  advertisements  between  each  other — 
shrank  *34  per  cent.  Real  estate  advertisements  shrank  16  per 
cent.  Want  advertisements  shrank  32  per  cent.  Railroad  and 
steamship  advertisements  shrank  16  per  cent,  hoteb  and  restaurants 
7  per  cent,  amusements  12  per  cent,  miscellaneous  1 1  per  cent,  making 
a  total  of  17  per  cent.  The  onljr  single  style  of  advertising  that  in- 
creased was  legal  advertising,  which  went  up  22  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  like  helping  the  profession  that  needed 
it.  Now,  Mr.  Norris  said  that  the  shrinkage  in  advertising  in  the 
New  York  dailies  was  about  a  page  and  a  half  for  the  daily  issues, 
and  about  30  columns,  I  think,  for  the  Sunday  issues,  on  the  average. 
Would  that  about  correspond  with  this,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  1  am  not  famiUar  enough 
with  it.  I  have  it  here  in  lines  of  advertising.  This  is  compiled 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  it  circulated  between  the  news- 

fapers.  I  have  here  the  decline  in  the  individual  newspapers,  but 
do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  of  bringing  that  out,  because 
I  do  not  know  that  they  would  care  to  have  it  brought  out. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  it  classified  as  advertisements. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  that  in. 

Mr.  Waller.  In  February  the  figure  was  a  little  bit  better.  The 
decline  in  advertising  was  only  7  per  cent.  For  automobiles  it  had 
gotten  up  to  40  per  c^nt  of  a  year  ago.  I^gal  advertising  was  61  per 
cent  higher  than  a  year  ago,  dry  goods  advertising  had  gotten  back 
to  where  it  was  a  year  ago — in  fact,  it  had  an  advance  of  2  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  Merry  Widow  hats?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Waller.  And  in  March  it  went  off  a^ain.  It  was  15  per  cent. 
Automobiles,  the  one  I  am  particularly  using,  showed  43  per  c^nt. 
Legal  advertisements  had  dropped  down  to  only  6  per  cent  above  a 
year  ago.  In  April,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  it  was  10  per  cent, 
which  shows  quite  a  little  better  than  the  other  business,  automobiles 
being  up  to  witliin  7  per  cent  of  a  year  ago.  I  can  put  those  tables 
right  in,  or  read  them  off. 

The  Chairman.  Put  them  in.  Put  in  both  the  newspapers  and 
the  classes  of  advertising.  My  observation  is  always  that  ir  you  leave 
anything  out,  that  is  what  you  look  for  afterwards. 
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(The  tables  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  the  record,  as  follows:) 
Advertuing  record,  1908  and  1907,  daily  and  Sunday  papers. 


JANUARY. 


Paper. 


Herald 

World 

Tribune 

Times 

Son 

American 

Press 

Bveoing  Post . 


Total  space  (lines) . 


Per  cent 

galn  + 

and 

loss  (  — ) 


Globe 

Evening  Sun 

Evening  World.. 

Telegram 

Evening  Journal. 
Brooklyn  Eagle. . 


Total. 


-17.8 
-17.3 
-20  1 
-15  5 
-30  2 
-27.4 
-31.5 
-19.7 
-27.3 
-27.2 
-19  3 

-  2.7 
-13  3 
+10  6 

-  7.7 


1906. 


1907. 


772,569 
741,686 
234.890 
450,683 
305,522 
484.411 
185,247 
190.230 
215,678 
230,402 
199,064 
377,557 
376,757 
379,103 
632,535 


939,690 
807.091 
294,085 
533.223 
437,886 
667,391 
270,444 
236,992 
296.736 
316,404 
247,312 
388.128 
434,349 
343, 176 
685,395 


17.3  5,777,440  6,988.301 


Publishers'  advertising 

Bcal  estate  advertising 

Legal  advertising 

Financial  advertising 

Wanted  advertising 

Railroad  and  steamship  advertising. 

Dry  goods  advertising 

Instruction  advertising 

Automobiles  advertising 

Hotels  and  restaurants^advertising. 
Proprietary  medicines  advertising. . . 

.\musement8  advertising 

Miscellaneous  advertising 


-34.1 
-16.2 
+22.7 
-32.8 
-32.1 
-15.0 

-  5.0 
-11.1 
-86.5 

-  7.3 

-  4.1 
-12.2 
-11.7 


I 


46,407 

379, 179 

141,995 

428.647 

470,709 

174.601 

2,139,fi07 

30,490 

54,805 

143.862 

119,799 

215,025 

1,433.414 


68,906 
452.584 
115.723 
638,377 
693,043 
205,380 

2,261,631 
34,277 
406,468 
155.111 
124.925 
244.773 

1,622.885 


FEBRUARY. 


Herald 

Worid 

Tribune 

Times 

Sun 

.American 

Press 

Evening  Post 

Man 

Globe 

Evening  Sun 

Evening  World 

Telegram 

Evening  Journal 

Brooklyn  Ea^le 

Total 

Publishers  advertising 

Real  esUte  advertising 

Legal  advertising  A. 

Financial  advertising 

Wanted  advertising 

Railroad  and  steamship  advertising 

Dr>' goods  advertising 

Instruction  advertising 

Automobiles  advertising 

Hotels  and  restaurants  advertising. 
Proprietary  medicine  advertising. . . 

Amusements  advertising 

Miscellaneous  advertising 


-15.2 

699,808 

824,944 

-17.7 

ti69,336 

812,825 

+    .2 

258,501 

258,060 

-11.4 

378,257 

426,914 

-20.3 

269,638 

338,328 

-2.3  4 

473,403 

618,237 

-28.8 

165,190 

231,897 

-  5.2 

186,440 

196,759 

-11.1 

206,874 

232,642 

-14.5 

214,781 

251,264 

-11.3 

166,941 

188.127 

+  3.5 

313,664 

302,994 

-  9.2 

340,625 

375,136 

+17.9 

330,291 

280,062 

-  5.6 

616,235 

652,506 

-11.7 

5,289,984 

5,990,775 

-39.9 

49,017 

81,597 

-13.4 

443,180 

511,442 

+61.2 

164,154 

101,820 

-45.9 

296,609 

547,838 

-33.7 

423,190 

638,729 

-•23  1 

160,135 

208,289 

+  2.5 

1,740,160 

l,698,2tl6 

+19.1 

31,731 

26,<«5 

-40.7 

76,825 

129,625 

-19.5 

138,465 

172,005 

-27.9 

118,108 

1(53.786 

-11.7 

210,833 

238,765 

-  2.3 

1,437,587 

1,471,978 
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Advertising  record,  1908  and  1907,  daily  and  Sunday  papen — Continued. 


MARCHj 


Paper. 


Herald.... 
World.... 
Tribune... 

Times 

Sun 

American. 
Press. 


Evening  Post — 

MaU 

Globe 

Evening  Sun 

Evening  World.. 

Telegram 

Evening  Journal. 
Brooklyn  Eagle.. 


Totel. 


Publishers'  advertising 

Real-estate  advertising 

Legal  advertising 

Financial  advertising 

Wanted  advertising 

Railroad  and  steamship  advertising. 

Dry-goods  advertising 

Instruction  advertising , 

Automobile  adverti.ting , 

Hotel  and  restaurant  advertising 

Proprietary  medicine  advertising 

Amusement  advertising 

Miscellaneous  advertising 


Total  space  (liAes). 


Per  cent 

*^/ 

1906. 

1907. 

l08S(-). 

-14.7 

953,342 

1,117.294 

-17.5 

8Q5.740 

1,085.568 

-17.3 

276.649 

334.5(«7 

-13.1 

479. 59f? 

551.  S70 

-26.3 

318, 427 

4^2. 170 

-19.2 

631.968 

781.837 

-26.8 

210,270 

287.153 

-  9-2 

208. 91 S 

230. 11.3 

-23.9 

2:^0.  .W 

302.854 

-20.6 

245,228 

308,893 

-16.4 

205.764 

246.190 

-  5.3 

401.161 

423,820 

-12.3 

412,764 

470,734 

+  2.2 

417,3.^5 

408.423 

-10.9 

811,885 

911,23» 

-15.1 

6,699,501 

7,882,754 

-27.4 

70, 6:^^  , 

97,288 

-15.3 

758.015  1 

894.569 

■f  6.4 

171,535 

161.170 

-25.8 

410.556 

55},649 

-29.1 

656,. •'59 

784,505 

-18.8 

154,712 

190.62<J 

-  8.4 

2.251.405 

2,459,224 

+77.2 

29,674 

16.748 

-43.8 

123,fi85 

220.794 

-  7.1 

161.506  1 

173.W)1 

-15.6 

143,248 

169,703 

-13.4 

2?8.3ai 

275. 107 

-14.0 

1,629.655 

1,894.965 

APRIL.6 


Herald 

World.... 
Tribune... 

Times 

Sun 

American. 
Press. 


Evening  Post. 
Mail. 


Globe 

Evening  Sun 

Evening  World.. 

Telegram 

Evening  Journal. 
Brooklyn  Eagle. . 


-10.0 
-15.3  I 

-  5.7 ; 

-11.5 

-22.8 

-14.3  ' 

-18.5 

-10.5 

-17.8  ; 

-14.9 

-  8.1 
+  3.7 

-  7.5  1 
+  12.0  I 

-  7.9 


965,010 
890,070 
303.083 
650,978 
335,756 
623, 155 
224.879 
228.292 
277,282 
283.123 
240.224 
467.434 
475,834 
473, 713 
860.618 


1,071,675 
1,050.782 
321,261 
622,774 
435,123 
727. 06o 
275.833 
255.199 
337,230 
332.189 
261,450 
450,570 
51 4.  .393 
422.867 
934,506 


Total. 


Publishers'  advertising 

Real  estate  advertising 

Legal  advertising 

Financial  advertising 

Want  advertising 

Railroad  and  steamship  advertising. 

Dry  goo<i8  advertising 

Instruction  advertising 

Automobile  advertising 

Hotel  and  n'staurant  advertising 

Proprietary  medicine  advertising 

.\mua<>niont  advertising 

MisceIlan(>ou8  advertising 


-10.2  ,  7.199,451     8,012.9 


-29.3 
-25.3 
+  1.7 
+  4.1 
-28.9 

-  9.5 
+  5.0 
+46.0 

-  7.7 
+  5.7 

-  8.5 

-  7.5 
-24.2 


63.920 

987.385 

187.842 

391.476 

521.600 

^81, 104 

2,479.479 

13,742 

189.806 

194,003 

111.280 

202,376 

1,674,972 


90.435 

1,322,351 

184.646 

375,967 

73.3.973 

200.24tJ 

2,360.520 

9.414 

205.078 

183.:>42 

121,  fsM 

218,705 

2,210.456 


a  Original  report  out  of  balance,  1907,  —504  lines 
{h  Original  report  out  of  balance,  1908,  406  lines;  1907.  204.659  lines. 
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Mr.  Waller.  Volumes  11  and  12,  page  573,  Mr.  Gardner,  of  the 
Post-Standard,  of  Syracuse,  referred  to  some  negotiations  I  had  with 
him  relative  to  renewal  of  contract  in  the  fall  of  1902.  Mr.  Gardner 
states  Mr.  Weeks  shoiifed  him  a  telegram  which  Mr.  Gardner  states 
was  prompted  by  the  International  Paper  Company  and  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ler's telegram  from  Syracuse.  Now,  I  can  not  remember  distinctly 
just  what  telegrams  I  sent  from  Syracuse  six  years  ago,  but  I  can 
positively  state  that  I  sent  no  telegram  directly  or  indirectly  that 
was  intended  to,  or  so  far  as  I  know,  did  influence  Mr.  Weeks's 
action  in  connection  with  the  Post-Standard  contract.  Mr.  Dodd, 
of  the  Newark  Evening  News,  refers  to  the  reduction  in  price  on  exist- 
ing contract  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  the  in- 
ference se^ms  to  be  that  the  reduction  was  made  because  of  the 
dissolution  of  some  pool.  The  International  Paper  Company  is  not 
and  has  not  been  directly, or  indirectly  connected  with  any  pool 
or  combination  of  manufacturers,  and  there  was  no  dissolution  of  any 
such  organization  that  in  any  way  had  reference  to  our  selling  price 
of  paper.  Our  poUcy  was  to  defend  our  contracts  against  competi- 
tion, and  we  thought  it  advisable  to  reduce  our  price  for  a  few  months 
and  insure  a  contract  over  the  ensuing  calendar  year,  conditions 
indicating  that  there  might  be  a  surplus  of  paper  in  the  market  as 
applying  to  the  spring  of  1906.  The  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  had  very  little  effect  upon  our  business,  as  we  supply  but  a 
small  tonnage  in  the  territory  tributary  to  the  mills  formerly  con- 
trolled by  the  General  Paper  Company.  The  territory  we  supply  \s 
defined  entirely  by  the  question  or  freight  rate  appUcable  to  the  de- 
liverj"  of  paper,  and  not  by  any  temtorial  agreement  with  other 
manufacturers.  We  supply  a  few  publications  in  the  West,  largely 
because  our  quaUty  of  paper  is  preferred  to  paper  made  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Dodd  also  refers  to  the  difference  in  value  between  cotton 
waste  and  ordinary  wood-pulp  paper. 

We  formerly  operated  our  mill  at  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  exclusively 
on  cotton-waste  stock,  but  when  the  price  of  this  material  advanced 
from  less  than  one-half  cent  to  3  cents  per  pound  we  discontinued 
its  use,  and  only  recently  resumed  the  manufacture  of  cotton  grade. 
When  we  manufacture  a  sheet  of  paper  that  requires  the  use  of 
other  than  ordinary  news  i)ulp  and  sulphite,  we  charge  an  additional 
price,  and,  generally  spealang,  our  Montague  mills  product  is  valued 
at  approximately  $5  per  ton  higher  than  the  paper  we  make  at  other 
mills,  the  cost  being  proportionately  higher  tnan  our  standard  grade 
of  paper.  The  paper  or  La  Prensa  is  made  at*  the  Montague  mills. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  using  cotton  waste  in  that  paper  or 
not.  We  discarded  cotton  waste  some  time  since  because  it  is  exces- 
sive in  price,  and  we  used  bleached  soda  pulp.  Of  late  wc  have 
gone  back  to  cotton  waste,  because  the  price  has  gotten  to  where  we 
can  use  it  again.  In  volume  8,  page  409,  there  appears  a  letter  from 
Mr.  William  Inglehart,  manager  of  the  Herald,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  stating  that  his  paper  contract 
has  just  been  renewed  at  $2.05  per  hundredweight  aboard  cars  New 
York  mill,  International  Paper  Company.  This  information  is  incor- 
rect. We  are  not  directly  supplying  any  publication  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  and  if  the  Herald  purchased  through  a  jobber  our  price 
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would  be  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  niill,  as  applying  to  sheet  paper,  and  we  are 
not  making  roll  contracts  through  any  middlemen.  The  advertising 
I  have  already  brought  in. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  agents  traveling  the  western  territory 
for  business  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  we  have  a  resident  agent  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  the  product  of  your  company  that  furnishes 
western  papers  been  diminisning  or  increasing  ?    ^ 

Mr.  Waller.  It  has  been  increasing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Both  as  to  the  total  production  and  the  number  of 
papers  to  which  you  supply  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  1  do  not  think,  perhaps,  as  to  the  total  papers.  It 
has  as  to  tonnage. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  much  competition  for  the  western  trade 
between  the  eastern  companies  and  the  western  companies  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  we  hold  our  trade  there  larcely  because  of  qual- 
ity. For  instance,  take  the  Kokomo  Tribune.  We  lost  their  trade, 
and  it  came  back  to  us  within  three  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Supposing  some  of  those  western  papers  write  you 
for  Quotations,  do  you  furnish  them  quotations  if  otner  things  are 
equal,  as  to  credit  and  the  Uke? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  will  always  furnish  quotations  to  anybody  if 
we  have  paper  to  sell.  When  we  quote  in  these  western  territories, 
we  quote  f .  o.  b.  mill,  because  the  freight  rate  is,  generally  speaking, 
prohibitive.  We  made  a  quotation  m  Springfield,  Mo.,  here  last 
week,  and  I  could  not  get  a  freight  rate  immediately.  We  made  a 
quotation  of  $2.75  delivered,  and  I  was  not  quite  siu-e  whether  I  had 
protected  myself  then,  until  the  freight  rate  came  in,  and  it  was  45 
cents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  have  a  territory  through  which  you  charge 
a  uniform  rate  on  contracts,  or  not? 

Mr.  Waller.  No;  the  basis  of  $2.50  plus  the  freight  rates  pre- 
vails all  over.  There  is  no  definite  zone,  but  oiu*  agents  are  under 
instructions  not  to  make  any  contract  that  does  not  net  $2.75  at  the 
mill,  which  is  $2.50  less  the  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  maae  a  contract  in  Springfield  that  would 
net  only  $2.30? 

Mr.  Waller.  As  I  say,  I  made  a  mistake,  because  I  made  that  con- 
tract without  knowing  the  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  make  a  mistake  if  you  do  not  sell  all 
the  paper  you  can  at»$2.30  now? 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  the  question.  I  am  under  instructions  not 
to  sell  any  below  $2.50  now.  I  am  allowed  to  handle  it  so  that  it 
gives  that. 

The  Chairman.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  delivered? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  helps  you  out  considerably,  $2.50  delivered  in 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Mr.  Waller.  On  the  $2.50  price? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  that  is  the  fact;  although  the  pubUshersare  very 
much  aggrieved  because  we  give  a  man  a  better  price  because  we  can 
get  to  him  a  little  cheaper. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  market  price  less  now  than  it  was  six 
montlLs  a^o  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Xo,  sir;  not  as  applied  to  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  are  not  running  full. 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  all  of  the  paper  that  I  have  reason  to  expect 
we  can  make  in  the  calendar  year  sold  for  deliverv  if  the  papers  take  it. 
They  have  not  taken  it,  temporarily,  but  we  have  agreements  with 
them  that  would  entitle  them  to  receive  it  if  they  wanted  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  confident  they  would  take  it,  you  would 
still  be  makinj:  it,  even  if  you  had  to  store  some? 

Mr.  Waller.  After  we  get  $2,000,000  in  store  we  got  a  little  nervous. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  should  think  if  you  f^ot  a  little  nervous 
about  it,  you  would  sell  somebody  at  a  little  lower  price. 

Mr.  Waller.  Then  we  would  come  into  relation  with  the  men  that 
we  ha<l  sold  at  2  J  cents,  and  that  would  not  be  very  pleasant. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  are  in  that  relation  now? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  that  you  would  be  any  worse  off. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  Norris  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Thurs- 
day, May  14,  1908 — and  I  think  this  was  in  the  testimony,  although 
I  have  not  read  it  in  the  testimony — as  stating  that  there  was  an  arti- 
ficial stimulation  of  prices  during  the  period  from  January  1  to  July 
1,  1907.  I  think  that  is  in  the  record,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
locate  it.  That  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Norris's  statement 
to  the  board  of  arbitration  in  the  matter  of  the  New  York  Stereo- 
typers'  Union,  No.  1,  scale,  July  26, 1907.  That  is  just  the  period  to 
which  he  refers,  and  I  quote  from  Mr.  Norris  as  follows : 

White  paper  is  coeting  $12  per  ton  more  than  in  1904,  and  the  New  York  papers  use 
about  600  tons  per  day.  Here  is  a  tax  of  $2,160,000  per  annum  which  confronts  them. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  when  these  big  users  go  into  the  market  they  will  find  diffi- 
culty in  placing  their  orders  at  this  present  price.  The  conditions  of  paper  manufac- 
ture are  responsible  for  this  extremely  serious  situation. 

In  one  statement  he  says  it  is  artificial  and  in  the  other  place  he 
says  the  conditions  of  paper  manufacture  are  responsible  for  this 
extremely  serious  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  true  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Waller.  That  the  conditions  of  paper  manufacture — the 
artificial  conditions  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairman.  On,  artificial  prices? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  but  the  implication  from  the  rest  of  his  brief 
is  that  paper  can  not  be  bought  even  at  those  prices. 

The  Chairman.  He  contends  that  jrou  had  reduced  the  output  and 
increased  prices;  that  that  was  an  artificial  arrangement  entered  into 
as  the  result  of  an  agreement  entered  into.  That  might  be  readily 
true  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  in  which  case  you  would  oe  responsible 
for  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Waller.  One  he  refers  to  as  *' conditions  of  manufacture,^'  and 
the  other  he  refers  to  as  ''artificial  conditions/'  This  statement  was 
made  at  a  time  wHben  they  were  arguing  the  question  of  wages,  and  he 
referred  to  the  price  that  newspapers  had  to  pay,  and  that  tney  would 
have  to  pay  in  the  future  for  the  paper,  ana  the  fact  that  because  of 
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that  condition  they  could  not  pay  their  wages.  Now,  in  his  state- 
ment here  he  talks  of  the  artificial  stimulation  of  prices.  I  am  only 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  his  statement. 
Shall  Input  this  brief  of  Mr.  Norris  in  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  headed  "Brief  of  Publisher.  Statement  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  New  York  Newspaper  publishers  by  Mr.  John 
Norris,  July  26,  1907.  To  the  Board  of  Arbitration,  in  the  matter  of 
New  York  Stereotypers'  Union  No.  1  Scale.''  I  have  marked  the 
portion  I  have  referred  to. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  all  this  to  go  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  would  like  to  have  my  statement  quoting  from  that 
brief  in  the  record. 

Vol.  14,  pp.  742  and  743,  there  is  a  reference  to  a  letter  from  J.  B. 
Bass,  of  the  Bangor  Commercial,  addressed  to  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  in 
which  he  says: 

When  in  New  York  attending  the  publishers*  meeting,  I  was  told  by  several  publish- 

•  ers  from  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  that  they  had  their  paper  from  the  Maine  mills 

belonging  to  the  International  Paper  Company  at  $2.50  per  hundred  delivered.    Among 

these  were  Mr.  Ray,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and  Mr.  Clark  Howell,  of  the 

Atlanta  Constitution. 

Now^,  tliis  is  a  gross  discrimination  exercised  by  the  International  Paper  Company, 
charging  a  consumer,  where  the  freight  rate  is  only  3  cents  per  hundred  pounds  from  the 
mill,  the  same  price  as  they  do  customers  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Certainly  the 
price  of  paper  should  be  made  at  the  mill. 

I  am  informed  upon  what  I  consider  gcxjd  authority  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  ships  quite  a  large  amount  of  news  paper  to  Australia,  and  hearsay  has  it  that 
in  this  far  country  they  get  their  paper  deliverea  at  as  low  a  price  as  we  do  within  a  short 
distance  from  the  place  of  manufacture. 

That  leaves  the  impression  that  Mr.  Bass  is  buying  paper  from  us. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lost  Mr.  Bass's  contract  upon  our  quotation  of 
$2.60.  lie  purchased  from  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  at  a 
better  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  far  distant  is  j^our  nearest  mill  from  that 
locality? 

Mr.  vYaller.  It  is  only  a  few  miles.  It  is  close  to  Bangor.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  more  than  50  miles. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wlien  did  you  quote  them  a  price  of  $2.60? 

Mr.  Waller.  Last  October,  I  think;  last  fall. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  the  mill  that  you 
were  supplying  paper  from  to  him? 

Mr.  AValler.  Tnree  cents  a  Imndred.  lie  says  it  is  3  cents  a  hun- 
dred, and  I  do  not  dispute  it.     It  is  practically  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  vou  were  charging  him  more  than  on  the 
basis  of  $2.60? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes:  it  was  a  small  order. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Following  one  of  yoiu^  practices  to  charge  small 
contractors  a  higher  price  than  large  ones? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  rolls  or  sheets? 

Mr.  Waller.  That  was  a  roll  order. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is*  the  reason  for  the  custom  to  sell  paper 
delivered  to  the  newspapers?  Are  not  newspaper  publishers  just  as 
well  (jualified  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  freight  and  delivery  to 
their  offices  as  paper  manufacturers? 
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Mr.  Waller.  We  very  much  prefer  to  handle  it  that  way,  but  as  a 
rule  they  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  their  supply  of  paner  after  they 
make  their  contract.  We  have  to  carry  it  for  them  and  deUver  it  as 
thev  want  it.  They  can  not  tell  two  or  three  days  ahead  what  the 
make-up  of  the  paper  may  be,  14,  16,  or  18  page,  or  whether  they  will 
use  the  three-quarters,  full  size,  or  half  roll. 

The  Chairman.  The  paper  that  you  supply  to  the  ordinary  metro- 
politan daily — is  that  taken  to  them  from  tne  car  or  from  the  storage 
warehouse,  ordinarily? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  should  say  ordinarily  from  the  dock,  although  we 
have  to  carry  at  all  times  a  reserv^i  in  the  storehouse  to  equaUze  the 
supply. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  paper  come,  as  a  rule  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  comes  down  and  is  transferred  by  lighter  from 
New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  of  the  metropolitan  daily  is  the  New 
York  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  their  idea? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  are  others? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  west. 

Mr.  Waller.  Our  deliveries  in  Chicago  are  made  from  a  freight 
house  to  the  consumer,  but  we  have  to  move  the  paper  as  fast  as  it 
comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  habitual  thing  does  it  go  in  the  \^  are- 
house,  or  is  it  delivered  from  the  car  to  the  newspaper  offices? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  depends  a  ^eat  deal  on  the  consumption  of  the 
paper.  At  times  we  move  it  right  straight  along  to  the  newspapers, 
and  at  times  it  has  to  go  into  the  warehouses.  I  think  we  nave 
to-day  approximately  $2,000,000  in  paper  manufactured  ready  for 
the  newspapers  at  our  mills  and  at  destination;  and  there  is  one* 
difficulty  in  canying  the  stock  of  paper  for  a  certain  man,  and  that 
is  that  the  newspapers  will  change  tneir  size,  and  make  unavailable 
the  paper  that  we  have  on  hand.  Although  we  have  a  contract 
that  they  shall  take  paper  of  a  stipulated  width,  they  will  change 
the  size  of  their  paper.  A  Geveland  paper,  for  instance,  changed 
its  size  four  times  in  one  year.  If  the  stock  is  not  absolutely  of  the 
size,  it  is  almost  absolutely  worthless  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  the  stock  you  keep  in  reserve 
to  meet  the  needs  of  newspaper  publishers,  that  you  think  is  suf- 
ficient for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Waller.  Wnat  stock  do  we  think  is  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  tried  to  keep  it  down  to  about  40,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  About  a  milUon  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  present  supply  is  in  excess  of  what 
you  beUeve  is  adequate  to  meet  tne  needs  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  International  Paper  Company  suppHes  a  large 
portion  of  the  paper? 
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Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  aflFord  to  keep  a  storage  warehouse  in  some 
of  the  large  cities,  but  it  can  not  afford  to  keep  a  storehouse  at  every 
place  where  it  sells  paper,  can  it  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  No;  we  only  store  paper  in  New  York  City,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  St. 
Louis. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  these  independent  companies  can  not  afford 
to  carry  stock  in  each  of  those  cities,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  smaller  concerns  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Can  any  of  them  afford  to  carry  stock  in  very  many 
city  warehouses? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  should  not  think  they  could  at  the  price  they 
have  been  selling  paper  at.     It  is  an  element  of  expense  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
do?  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  what  the  other  sellers 
are  doing  in  these  cities. 

Mr.  ^^  ALLER.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know,  for  instance,  that 
W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.  do  carry  stock  for  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  which  is  one  of  their  big  orders,  and  Mr.  Cowles  testified 
that  they  tried  to  sell  their  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill,  and  in  many  instances 
they  do  not  carry  stock  of  the  size  paper  we  do.  But  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  individual  judgment.  All  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  you  is 
that  our  price  carries  with  it  an  element  of  protection  that  warrants 
its  price.  We  take  business  often  at  a  higncr  price  than  our  com- 
petitors, because  we  give  a  service  that  our  competitors  do  not  give. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  what  service  you  give 
that  others  do  not  give.  E)o  you  know  what  the  practice  was  before 
the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized,  when  these  same 
mills  were  in  the  paper  business? 

Mr.  W^ALLER.  ^  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  do  before  the  International  Paper 
•  Company  was  organized  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  As  long  as  I  can  remember  stock  was  carried  for 
all  of  the  big  dailies,  at  the  point  of  destination. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Waller.  By  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  some  one  mill  would  have  a  contract 
with  one  daily  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  And  another  mill  with  another. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  one  mill  now  that  could  supply  the 
Hearst  papers  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  only  a  few  mills  that  could  supply  the 
New  York  Herald  or  the  New  Vork  World,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  Not  unless  they  took  the  entire  capacity. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  individual  mills  that  were  merged  into  the 
International  Paper  Company  did  not  maintain  warehouses  at  these 
respective  cities  that  you  nave  named? 

Mr.  Waller.  They  did  not  by  individual  ownership,  but  they 
did  by  hiring  space  and  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  aid  each  mill  have  its  storage  place  in  those 
cities? 

Mr.  Waller.  They  used  public  storehouses,  as  we  do,  very  largely. 
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ilr.  Stafford.  You  have  not  your  own  storage  warehouse  in  New 
York  City? 

Mr.  Waixer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  one  in  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  are  all  rented  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  one  in  St.  Louis.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
absolutely  ours,  but  we  have  some  arrangement  by  which  we  have 
exclusive  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  what  prevents  the  smaller  makers  from  having 
a  supply  on  hand  in  a  locality  where  they  have  a  contract,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  service  there  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Nothing  prevents  their  doing  it.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  showing  that  their  prices  do  not  carry  the  amount  of  protection 
that  ours  do.     That  is  all  I  brought  this  out  for. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  not  any  additional  conveniences  that 
insure  better  service  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have,  we  think. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  own  any  storage  warehouses.  You 
make  your  arrangements  by  renting  from  other  concerns,  which 
method  is  open  to  these  other  manufacturers  also  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Absolutely,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  first  testified  as  to  this  matter,  I  thought 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  owned  individual  warehouses 
that  gave  the  means  for  better  service. 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  they  pay  the  expense  involved  in  handling 
their  paper  in  that  manner  for  the  convenience  of  the  publisher. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  other  print-paper  manufacturers  can  do  the 
same? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes.  Referring  to  our  conveniences,  I  will  remind 
vou  ot  General  Agnus's  testimony  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  fire  in 
Baltimore,  when  ne  could  not  get  his  paper  out  at  all  by  reason  of 
the  help  which  was  not  afforded  him  by  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company.  We  had  paper  in  Washington,  and  we  transferred  our 
paper  to  the  Washington  Star  and  got  the  use  of  their  presses  and 
pnnted  General  Agnus's  paper  for  Mm,  although  he  was  not  a  cus- 
tomer of  ours.  Those  are  things  that  our  competitors  could  not  do, 
and  no  customer  of  ours  with  a  flood  or  a  fire  or  a  disaster  ot  any 
kind,  has  ever  failed  to  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  Stafford.  ^Vhy  were  you  called  upon  to  do  that  for  the  Balti- 
more American? 

Mr.  Waller.  Because  the  Baltimore  American  had  called  upon  its 
source  of  supply  and  they  said  the\^  could  not  do  it,  they  had  no 
source  of  supply  except  to  make  the  paper  at  the  mill  and  to  get  it 
down  to  Baltimore,  which  meant  a  matter  of  two  weeks.  General 
Amius  could  not  suspend  his  publication. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then,  as  1  understand,  your  company  keeps  a 
supply  in  different  localities,  which  is  not  the  practice  oi  the  other 
companies? 

Xfr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  it  is  so  much  dead  capital  that  is 
invested  that  is  not  receiving  any  return,  but  is  of  value  to  the  news- 
papers in  meeting  their  daily  wants? 

Mr.  Waller,  x  es,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  think  because  of  that  and  other  rea- 
sons, including  the  quality  of  your  paper,  you  can  and  do  obtain  a 
little  bit  better  price  on  the  average  than  the  other  paper  manufac- 
turers? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  we  do.  Of  course  I  do  not  want  to  reflect 
upon  the  other  manufacturers,  but  Mr.^  Norris  testified  here  that  he 
was  willing  to  figure  that  the  International  Paper  Company's  paper 
upon  the  same  basis  of  price  was  worth  15  cents  more  to  the  New 
York  Times  than  the  paper  they  purchase  to-day,  because  of  regu- 
larity and  the  run  of  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  not  certain  of  whether  it  was  because  of 
the  regularity  or  because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Norris  had  made  a  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  White,  of  the  New  York  World,  has  told  me  of 
even  more  flattering  reports.  At  the  time  we  supplied  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  he  told  me  that  he  told  Mr.  Pulitzer  that  while  he  was 
paying  25  cents  more  than  they  paid  for  the  other  paper,  on  his  other 
edition,  he  fiigiired  that  this  paper  was  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Sims.  To  my  knowledge  no  man  has  ever  said  anything 
against  the  service  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  but  they 
*have  all  always  expressed  very  kindly  feeling  and  made  commenda- 
tory remarks  as  to  the  service. 

Mr.  Waller.  If  I  have  to  apologize  for  my  price,  I  want  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  that  price  includes  a  quality  and  a  service  and  pro- 
tection that  no  man  having  a  single  mill  can  furnish,  and  the  aiffi- 
culty  of  furnishing  which  we  have  overcome. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  take  it  from  your  point  of  view  it  could 
not  be  accorded  by  any  company  except  one  on  a  large  scale  like 
the  International? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  certainly  when  one  mill  is  the  source  of  the  sup- 
ply. A  flood  or  a  strike  or  any  such  disaster  would  put  them  out. 
\\  e  have  had  strikes  for  six  weeks,  and  no  publisher  ever  failed  to  be 
served.  I  know  publishers  that  printed  their  papers  on  pink  paper 
because  they  could  not  get  white  paper,  but  they  were  not  supplied 
by  us.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  the  amount  of  paper  taken  by 
one  of  our  customers  suddenly  doubled.  I  could  jiot  understand 
why,  and  I  went  there  and  found  that  he  was  supplying  another  pub- 
lication whose  mill  was  in  default,  and  I  said  if  i  supplied  the  other 
publication  I  wanted  credit  for  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  view  of  the  facts  developed  here,  and  especially  by 
gentlemen  of  your  own  company,  your  large  supply  and  excellent 
supply  and  service,  and  everything  that  pertains  to  the  business,  is 
not  the  International  Company  absolutely  in  a  condition  to  control, 
through  legitimate  marketing  factors,  the  price  of  print  paper  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  possibly  in  a  sentimental  and  moral  way.  In 
other  words,  when  we  put  our  price  at  $2.50  on  paper  as  publicly  as  we 
did,  with  a  vote  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  seems  to  be  known 
very  soon  after  it  occurs,  the  other  paper  makers,  realizing  that  we 
would  stand  for  that  price,  tried  to  get  the  same  figure  themselves. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  view  ot  your  great  power,  which  I  assume  is  all  legiti- 
mate and  proper,  do  you  think  a  few  Canadian  mills  would  bankrupt 
your  concern  if  we  took  the  duty  off  of  pulp? 
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Mr.  Waller.  If  you  take  the  duty  off  of  pulp,  I  do  not  think  for 
the  immediate  future  there  would  be  any  material  difference  in  the 
price  of  paper,  because  the  paper  manufactured  and  consumed  in  the 
world  is  not  so  far  apart  in  different  places  that  it  would  make  any 

freat  difference  in  the  shifting  of  the  paper  for  the  immediate  fjiture, 
ut  it  would  change  values.  If  the  Scandinavian  paper  came  here 
instead  of  going  to  Australia  or  England,  the  matter  would  have  to  be 
equalized,  and  just  what  would  happen  I  do  not  know;  but  if  the 
International  Paper  Company  had  to  market  its  product  on  a  free- 
trade  basis  and  manufacture  its  product  on  a  protection  basis,  it  could 
not  exist  in  this  country  unless  it  reduced  its  wages  do\\Ti  to  the  low 
price  of  competition  with  the  other  coimtries.  That  has  already  been 
t^tified  to  as  being  50  or  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  Canadian  labor? 

Mr.  Waller.  Canadian  and  Austrian  and  Scandinavian  and  Ger- 
man labor. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  substantial  dif- 
ference in  the  price  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  paper  ^oes. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  thought  Mr.  Whitcomb  proved  tnat  it  was  40  per 
cent  in  Canada  below  ours.. 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  did  not  prove  any  such  thing;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  another  thing.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  real 
menace — that  there  is  anv  real  ground  to  fear  the  flooding  of  this  coun- 
try with  paper  and  pulp  s 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  a  matter  that  would  be  a 
question  of  opinion  entirely.  The  United  States  makes  in  round  fig- 
ures 50  per  cent  of  the  paper  made  in  the  world — I  mean  news-print 
paper — to-day. 

Afr.  Sims.  If  the  timber  holds  out,  I  think  you  will  hold  up  to  that. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  I  hope  so,  too. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  testified  here  the  other  day  that  the  price  of 
skilled  labor  in  Canada  was  as  high  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
price  of  unskilled  labor  in  Canada  was  higher  than  in  the  United 
dtates,  and  of  course  the  price  of  pulp  wood  must  be  about  the  same 
because  25  per  cent  of  it  comes  from  Canada.  Now,  if  the  Canadian 
mills  can  live  under  such  circumstances  in  competition,  why  can  not 
the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Waller.  Of  course  we  are  getting  into  a  discussion  here  that  1 
do  not  know  that  I  can  hold  up  my  end  of,  and  when  you  come  to 
talk  about  the  question  of  the  tariff 

The  CirAiRMAN.  This  is  just  for  information. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  but  I  think  on  the  question  of  labor  you  have 
some  information  j^et  to  receive  about  Canada. 

The  Chairman.^  We  have  not  received  any  information  about 
Canada  that  is  accurate,  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  unless  possi- 
bly it  would  be  from  the  telegrams  received  from  the  Canadian  mills, 
wfiich  are  not  very  explicit  or  complete. 

ilr.  Waller.  They  do  not  give  you  the  hours  they  work. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Waller.  And  they  do  not  give  you  the  cost  per  hour. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  Canada  levies  a  duty  on 
imported  wood  pulp? 
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Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not;  I  know  they 
do  on  imjiorted  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  knoW  what  the  amount  of  that  is,  on  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  the  same  as  in  England.  That 
was  at  the  end  of  1906. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  really  want  to  avoid  the  tariff  discussion,  be<cause 
I  am  not  able  to  hold  up  my  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  tariff  sharp? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  Mr.  Lyman.  But  as  to  the  competition  from 
Canada  to-day,  I  think  they  are  trying  to  buy  their  way.  That  is 
my  judgment.  In  1904  New  Zealand  put  on  a  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  paper,  giving  a  preferential  in  favor  of  the  British  domin- 
ions. In  other  words,  their  duty  was  20  per  cent  excepting  on  paper 
made  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  Great  Britain  and  Canada? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes;  they  drove  us  out  of  there,  and  the  minute  they 
got  us  out  they  raised  the  price  up  to  within  a  few  cents  of  the  full 
duty,  and  New  Zealand  is  ])aying  now  more  for  paper  than  they  ever 
did  before.  If  the  Canadians  carry  on  the  same  practice,  as  soon  as 
they  get  the  market  in  the  United  States  thev  will  raise  the  price,  and 
the  publishers  will  be  no  better  off,  and  if  they  stop  the  importation 
of  wood  to  us  we  will  have  to  use  up  the  few  millions  of  acres  we  have 
got  and  then  quit. 

Mr.  Sims.  Why  do  they  let  us  have  as  much  wood  as  they  do  with- 
out a  cent  of  export  duty  on  it?  Why  do  you  think  if  we  made  their 
paper  free  they  would  turn  around  and  put  a  tariff  on  wood? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  there  are  others  more  able  to  answer  that 
than  I. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  lots  of  men  getting  high  prices  for  pulp 
and  wood ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  otherwise  would  be  out  of  work  in  the  winter 
time? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  presume  that  is  so.  I  only  know  that  when  I 
operated  a  mill  I  was  told  by  one  man  that  they  used  to  get  the  men 
as  they  were  discharged  from  Dannemorra  prison  for  $20  a  month, 
and  they  gave  them  clothing  and  tobacco  and  boots,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  know  that  I  was  told  a  few  months  ago  that  they  were  paying 
those  same  men  now  $45. 

(At  5.30  oVlock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  8  p.  m.) 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  recess,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  chair- 
man (Hon.  James  R.  Mami)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman,  of  the  St. 
Regis  Company,  who  testified  before,  which  letter  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record  m  full. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows.) 

Holland  House,  Neiv  York,  May  16,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Manx,   Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  As  I  testified  last  evening,  I  telegraphed  to  our  mill  for  all  contracts  for  the 
sale  of  paper  now  in  force.  These  contracts  were  sent  by  express,  but  were  not  deliv- 
ered before  my  departure.    The  hotel  people  will  return  them  immediately  to  my 
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home  in  Watertown,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  received  I  will  send  you  the  memo- 
randum asked  for,  probably  on  Monday.  * 

You  asked  also  for  list  of  seventeen  contracts  which  have  recently  expired  and 
which  we  could  not  renew  by  reason  of  competitors  underbidding  us.  i  think  I 
neglected  to  explain  that  I  can  not  give  you  that  information  from  my  own  office, 
but  I  have  written  to  Chicago  for  it.  Chicago  should  receive  my  letter  Monday 
morning,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  have  the  memorandum  in  your  hands  by  the  last  of 
the  week. 

At  the  close  of  my  testimony  last  evening  you  suggested  that  if  anything  should 
occur  to  me  later  that  would  appear  to  be  of  value  to  your  committee  that  I  might 
write  you  in  regard  to  it.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  of 
Grand  Mere.  Quebec,  might  be  willing  to  volunteer  to  give  you  their  costs  trie  same 
at$  Mr.  Cowl€«  and  I  have  already  given  them  and,  as  I  anticipate,  other  American 
manufacturers  will  also.  The  Laurentide  people  gave  information  voluntarily  to 
J-Ir.  Norris,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  tariff  on  print 
paper  removed.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  apprehend  that  an  exhibit  from  their  books 
will  show  practically  the  same  cost  at  New  York  and  other  lai^ge  American  cities  as 
ours.  I  mean,  adding  to  their  mill  cost  the  somewhat  heavier  freight  expense  to 
market  than  the  freimt  expense  to  the  American  mills.  Of  course  the  Laurentide 
cost  should  be  arrived  at  in  a  similar  manner  to  mine.  That  is,  they  should  charjsje 
into  manufacture  their  pulp  wood  at  the  market  price  there  and  give  credit  to  their 
lumber  account  any  profit  or  stumpage.  That  is,  assume  that  they  can  sell  their 
pulp  wood  in  the  American  market  at  fe,  $9,  or  $10  per  cord  f .  o.  b.  cars  Grand  Mere, 
adding  the  freight  rate,  which  approximates  $4  per  cord,  to  the  northern  New  Y'ork 
district.  Bear  m  mind  that  the  cost  of  construction  in  Canada  is  from  20  per  cent  to 
25  per  cent  more  than  on  this  side,  and  it  will  always  remain  so.  It  costs  more  to  con- 
stnict  in  the  woods  and  away  from  civilization  than  near  it,  even  if  Canada  should 
waive  present  import  duties  on  machiner>'.  I  think  their  labor  cost  and  adminis- 
tration charges  are  higher  per  100  pounds  of  paper  produced.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  every  single  item  entenng  into  the  cost  will  be  higher  excepting  the  sipgle  item 
of  pulp  wood.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  saving  m  pulp  wood  will  be  almost  if 
not  entirely  offset  by  greater  costs  of  other  items.  If  not  entirely,  nearly  so.  If  my 
conclusion  is  correct,  or  even  incorrect,  I  should  like  to  have  it  spread  upon  your 
record  in  order  that  newspaper  publishers  and  paper-mill  projectors  may  be  accurately 
informed. 

I  am  returning  to  my  home  in  Watertown,  in  New  York,  and  while  I  hope  I  may 
not  be  obliged  to  return  to  Washin^on,  nevertheless,  I  am  entirely  at  your  command. 
Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

E.  C.  Sherman. 

STATEMENT  Ot  TOM  T.  WALLEE— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Waller,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  Chairman,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  freight 
rates,  upon  which  Mr.  Sherman  touched,  some  Canadian  points  can 
reach  our  markets  upon  practically  the  same  freight  rates  as  we  enjoy. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  depend  upon  whether  the  market 
points  were  between  New  York  and  Cfanadal 

Mr.  Waller.  I  am  speaking  of  the  large  cities.  I  have  the  rates 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Their  rates  would  undoubtedly  be  higher,  would 
they  not,  south  of  Ohio  River  points? 

Mr.  Waller.  Here  is  a  statement  from  our  transportation  mana- 
ger. He  says:  ** Freight  rates  and  shipments  from  Ottawa  to  Grand 
Mere"— 

That  is  where  the  Laurentide  Company  manufacture — 
*'to  St.  Louis,  Columbus,  and  various  other  points  in  the  South  that 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain" 

The  Chairman.  When  he  speaks  of  various  other  points  in  the 
South,  he  does  not  mean  that  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  are  in  the 
South,  does  hel 
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Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  he  mentions  those  specific  places,  and  then 
he  says,  '* other  points  in  the  South'^ 

The  Chairman.  But  freight  rates  from  New  York  to  southern 
points  are  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  they  are  even  from  Chicago  to 
southern  points,  as  a  rule,  are  they  not?  It  has  been  one  of  the  great 
complaints  that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  rate  legislation. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  will  endeavor  to  clear  up  that  matter  of  rates  later. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  want  to  make  reference  to  a  statement  made,  I 
think,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Providence  Journal.  It  is  in 
volume  10,  page  536.  It  refers  to  having  made  a  five-years'  contract 
with  the  International  Paper  Company.  In  reply  to  a  query  by 
the  chairman,  he  admitted  that  he  now  believes  that  this  contract 
was  made  with  the  idea  of  tying  up  his  order  for  a  period  in  order  to 
better  raise  the  price.  The  Providence  Journal  contract  made  in 
the  year  1905  when  we  anticipated  there  would  be  a  severe  competi- 
tion in  1906,  and  to  insure  ourselves  of  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage, 
always  agreeing,  to  meet  market  conditions,  the  International  Paper 
Company  met  such  conditions  in  respect  to  Mr.  Martin's  contract  ^ 
and  I  tJiink  he  admits  the  price  in  1905  was  $2.15;  1906,  $2.05;  1907, 
$2.10,  and  1908,  $2.50.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  cancel  Mr. 
Martin's  contract  at  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year  if  he  feels 
that  the  present  five-years'  agreement  is  in  any  manner  an  injustice 
to  his  publication.     That  is  all  I  have  prepared  to  submit. 

,The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  average  increase  in  prices 
of  paper  so  far  as  the  International  Paper  Company's  output  is  con- 
cerned last  year  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  from  1900  to  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  average  increase  that  was  ordered 
when  the  directors  provided  that  the  rate  should  be  not  less  than 
$2.50  delivered. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  given  a  monthly  record  of  the  contracts 
taken  since  that  time;  that  is,  individual  contracts,  the  expiring  price 
and  the  new  price. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  can  you  give  us  the  total  increase  in  price 
on  the  new  business  that  was  obtained  under  that  direction,  and  then 
give  us  what  the  average  increase  would  be  on  the  total  output  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make  a  division  as  of  the 
date  that  vote  was  passed,  but  I  can  give  you  a  statement  monthly. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  of  that  date  or  not; 
what  I  want  to  get  at,  if  you  can  give  the  figures,  is,  taking  the  total 
of  the  amount  of  the  sales  divided  by  the  number  of  tons,  how  much 
of  an  increase  that  would  make  over  the  prices  that  were  obtained, 
say,  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  testified  that  for  the  first  three  months  of 
1908  the  increase,  as  compared  \nih  the  first  tliree  months  of  1907, 
was  $3.24  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  know  about  the  threat  of  their 
raising  the  price  to  3  cents? 

Mr.  Waller.  They  never  made  any  such  threat;  no  authorized 
representative  of  the  International  Paper  Company  made  any  such 
threat. 
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The  Chairman.  You  know  there  runs  through  the  record  in  vari- 
ous places  statements  of  newspaper  publishers  that  sales  agents  or 
manufacturers  or  other  persons  connected  with  the  trade  said  that 
the  price  was  going  up  and  would  soon  reach  3  cents,  and  in  the 
statement  which  Air.  Kidder  gave  out  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  the  statement  was  that  the  price  was  to  be 
put  up  to  3  cents. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  never  had  instructions  to  raise  our  price 
above  2i  cents;  I  have  no  anticipation  of  raising  it  above  2i  cents 
unless  our  costs  are  higher  than  thev  are  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  letter  to  tne  President,  which  I  believe  is 
from  Mr.  Ridder,  dated  November  7,  1907,  this  statement  is  made, 
after  referring  to  an  advance  which  had  already  been  made: 

This  increase  related  to  an  output  exceeding  500,000  tons  of  paper,  or  about  64  cents 
a  ton,  yet  that  corporation,  with  a  comparatively  stationary  cost  of  manufacture,  is 
the  principal  factor  in  the  movement  for  an  average  advance  of  $12  per  ton  in  price, 
with  an  outgiving  of  another  advance  on  January  1,  1908,  of  $10  per  ton  additional, 
or  a  total  of  $22  advance  per  ton  to  a  standard  of  $60  per  ton. 

What  information  have  you  with  reference  to  that  outgiving  of 
another  advance  on  January  1,  1908,  at  $10  per  ton  additional? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  no  idea  where  he  got  such  a  suggestion;  he 
certainly  did  not  get  it  from  us.  The  price  of  2i  cents  put  on  paper 
last  summer  has  remained  in  effect,  and  there  has  been  no  advance 
since  January. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  action  taken  bv  your  board  of 
directors,  or  other  oflBcials  of  your  company,  so  far  as  you  know, 
which  contemplated  an  advance  on  January  1,  1908,  or  at  any  other 
time,  of  an  additional  advance  of  $10  a  ton  over  the  advance  referred 
to  in  the  resolution  passed  in  June? 

Mr.  Waller.  There  certainly  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  give  any  instructions  of  any  kind,  oral 
or  written,  to  any  of  your  agents  that  there  might  be  or  probably 
would  be  another  advance  on  or  about  the  1st  of  January  of  $10  per 
ton,  or  any  other  sum? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  representative 
of  any  newspaper  publishers  represented  that  there  would  be  such 
an  advance? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  kind  of  an  agreement  or  under- 
standing with  other  manufacturers  that  such  an  advance  or  any  fur- 
ther advance  should  be  put  into  effect  on  January  1,  1908,  or  any 
other  time  during  the  year  1908  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  agreement  with  any  other 
manufacturer  relative  to  any  price. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  statement  that  I  have 
read  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  read  it,  yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  I  remem- 
ber it  all,  but  I  have  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  suppose  that  information  could 
have  emanated  from? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  no  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  total  amount  in  dollars  ? 
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Mr.  Waller.  I  think  I  have  here  a  statement  answering  about 
what  you  ask  me;  that  is,  that  since  the  1st  of  January,  1907,  we 
have  priced  94,000  tons  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  mean  by  tnat  that  we  have  renewed  contracts  and 
made  figures  on  94,000  tons  of  paper  to  be  deUvered  within  the  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  1st  of  January,  1907? 

Mr.  Waller*  Yes,  sir;  and  during  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  the  rest  of  your  output — ^which  amounts 
to  how  much,  approximately? 

Mr.  Waller.  Four  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  all  the  rest  of  your  output  covered  by  long-tenn 
contracts? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  there  is  about  one-half  of  it:  the  balance 
comes  due  monthly  during  the  year.  I  can  give  you  the  amount  of 
tonnage  that  we  closed  in  renewal  each  month,  the  expiring  price  and 
the  renewal  price,  showing  the  advance.  This  has  all  been  reduced 
to  an  f.  o.  b.  mill  proposition  because  the  freight  rate  varies  so  much. 
In  January,  1907,  we  renewed  contracts  amounting  to  2,229  tons. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.  These  contracts 
that  were  expiring  at  that  time,  what  length  of  time  were  they? 

Mr.  Waller.  Generally  speating,  one  year. 

Mr.  Miller.  Were  they  all  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Waller.  Sometimes  there  was  a  two  years'  contract  and  a  few 
of  them  had  been  eighteen  months'  contracts.  The  majority  of  them 
were  twelve  months'  contracts. 

Mr.  Miller.  When  you  renewed  those  contracts  for  what  period  of 
time  were  they  renewed  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Twelve  months,  vmder  the  instructions  of  the  board 
of  directors  that  we  should  not  make  a  contract  for  a  longer  period. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  were  they  only  renewed  for  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Waller.  Because  the  board  of  directors  limited  me  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  was  it  limited? 

Mr.  Waller.  Because  we  can  not  estimate  what  our  cost  of  manu- 
facture will  be  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  more  than  twelve  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  the  whole  matter  of  the  future  price  of  paper  was 
left  open  so  that  during  that  year,  at  any  time,  you  might  put  up  the 
price  for  the  following  year  and  you  would  have  no  contract  to  prevent 
you  from  doing  it? 

Mr.  Waller.  When  a  specific  contract  is  closed  it  is  closed  for 
twelve  months,  and  if  another  contract  is  open  for  negotiation  it  is 
open  for  negotiation  at  the  market  condition  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  you  could  make  it  at  the  end  of  six  months,  or  at 
any  other  time  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  those  figures  now? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  the  ^ving  of  those  figures,  and 
as  part  of  your  statement  in  connection  with  them,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Ridder  under  date  of  March  4, 
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1908,  in  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  which 
summarizes  the  publishers'  statement: 

The  efforts  made  by  the  several  groups  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
to  stille  competition,  to  increase  prices,  and  put  an  additional  burden  of  $60,000,000 
per  annum  upon  the  printing  and  publishing  interests  of  the  country  without  any 
justification  other  than  the  power  of  combination. 

And  also  to  Mr.  Ridder's  letter  dated  April  14,  1908,  in  reference 
to  prices,  in  which  he  makes  this  statement: 

The  news-print  paper  combination  raised  its  price  in  September,  1907,  to  $50  per 
ton  in  New  York  and  correspondingly  elsewhere,  a  figure  that  was  $12  per  ton  in 
advance  of  the  price  of  two  years  previous.  The  paper  makers  in  that  combination 
refused  to  make  contracts  to  supply  newspapers  for  more  than  one  year,  declaring  at 
the  time  that  the  price  was  goln^  up  to  $60  per  ton  in  1908,  thereby  planning  an 
advance  of  $23  per  ton  over  the  price  of  two  years  ago. 

Now,  I  would  Hke  all  the  information  that  you  can  give  us  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  really  can  not  give  you  any  information  on  it.  It 
evidently  did  not  emanate  from  the  international  Paper  Company. 
We  have  not  had  any  dealings  with  Mr.  Ridder  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  none  of  our  salesmen  have  had  occasion  to  interview  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  refer  to  is  the  statement  that  Mr.  Ridder 
is  sponsor  for,  that  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  upon  the  basis  of 
information  received  by  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  from 
its  members  throughout  the  country.  • 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes.  sir;  I  can  only  tell  you  what  we  have  done  in 
individual  cases,  ana  the  fact  that  we  have  not  threatened  anybody 
or  suggested  that  we  would  require  or  ask  more  than  $2.50,  except- 
ingon  small  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  If  any  agent  of  yours  then  made  the  statement 
that  the  price  would  be  advanced  to  3  cents  a  pound,  that  statement 
was  wholly  unauthorized? 

Mr.  Waller.  Absolutely  unauthorized;  I  can  not  account  for  it 
unless  it  was  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  paper,  the  salesman  may 
have  assumed  himself,  to  say  *' All  paper  is  going  to  be  worth  3  cents 
a  pound."  There  is  no  intimation  that  it  came  from  the  company 
and  I  did  not  know  that  any  such  statement  was  ever  made. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course  every  seller,  whether  he  is  selling  a 
horse  or  a  ton  of  paper,  I  suppose,  has  some  leeway  in  exciting  me 
desire  of  the  buyer  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  we  want  to  ascertain  is  whether  there 
was  some  concerted  action,  and  you  say  that  there  was  no  under- 
standing between  you  and  other  paper  manufacturers,  or  between 
tha  Litemational  officials  and  other  paper  manufacturers  that  if  the 
2\  cent  rate  should  be  acquiesced  in  that  you  were  not  to  put  it  up 
still  higher,  to  3  cents? 

Mr.  Waller.  There  was  absolutely  no  such  understanding.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  ever  any  discussion  of  a  3  cent  price  as  apply- 
ingto  newspapers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  us  the  figures  that  you  have  there, 
please. 

Mr.  W.iLLER.  I  have  the  total  figures  and  also  the  individual 
contracts  that  make  up  the  total  figures.  Would  you  rather  have  me 
give  the  individual  contracts? 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  them  both. 

Mr.  Waller.  In  January  we  made  contracts.  These  contracts 
go  into  effect  in  varying  periods  and  I  have  put  in  my  records  what- 
ever are  completed,  that  are  turned  into  my  office.  They  are  some- 
times being  negotiated  for  a  month,  and  when  the  contract  is  signed 
I  put  it  on  the  record.  In  January  we  made  contracts  for  2,229  tons 
at  a  price  of  $2.10  net  at  the  mill;  the  old  price  was  $2.02  net  at  the 
mill;  the  increase  was  8  cents  per  hundred,  or  in  per  cent  4  per  cent; 
the  increase  in  tonnage  on  the  same  contract  was  37  tons,  or  an  in- 
crease of  one  and  seven- tenths  per  cent.  In  February  we  made  con- 
tracts for  416  tons  of  paper;  tne  net  mill  price  was  $2.24;  the  old 
mill  price  was  $1.95;  the  increase  was  29  cents.  The  tonnage  was  the 
same.  In  March  we  made  contracts  for  2,611  tons;  the  net  price 
was  $2.05  at  the  mill;  the  old  price  was  $1.85;  increase  20  cents  per 
hundred;  increase  of  tonnage,  218  tons,  nine-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 
This  increase  in  tonnage  was  on  the  same  individual  contracts. 
In  April  we  made  contracts  for  10,925  tons;  net  mill  price  $2.13; 
old  mill  price,  $1.90;  increase,  23  cents  a  hundred,  or  12  per  cent; 
increase  m  tonnage,  2,198  tons,  or  24  per  cent.  In  May  we  made 
contracts  for  4,887  tons;  net  noLill  price, $2.17;  old  mill  price,  $1.79; 
increase,  38  cents  per  hundred,  which  is  21  percent;  increase  in  ton- 
nage, 602, or  14  per  cent.  In  June  we  made  contracts  for  1,480  tons; 
net  mill  price, $2.21  cents  a  ton;  old  price, $1.91;  increase, 30  cents  a 
hundred,  or  16  per  cent;  increase  in  tons,  10  tons. 

In  July  we  made  contracts  for  2,400  tons;  net  mill  price  $2.37; 
old  price  $1.87;  increase  52  cents  a  himdred,  or  28  per  cent;  increase 
of  tonnage  206  tons,  or  9  per  cent.  In  August  we  made  contracts  for 
2,225  tons;  net  mill  price  $2.44;  old  price  $2.16;  increase  28  cents  a 
hundred,  or  13  per  cent;  increase  of  tonnage  495  tons,  or  29  per  cent. 
In  September  we  made  contracts  for  9,120  tons;  net  mill  price  $2.32; 
old  mill  price  $1.72;  increase  60  cents  a  hundred,  or  35  per  cent;  in- 
crease in  tonnage  75  tons;  practically  no  per  cent.  In  October  we 
made  contracts  for  16,815  tons;  net  mill  price  $2.37;  old  mill  price 
$1.92;  increase  45  cents  a  hundred,  or  23  per  cent;  increase  in  tonnage 
1,912  tons,  or  13  per  cent.  In  November  we  made  contracts  for 
28,732  tons;  new  mill  price  $2.35;  old  price  $1.92;  increase  43  cents 
a  himdred,  or  22  per  cent;  increase  in  tonnage  2,501  tons,  or  9 J  per 
cent.  In  December  we  made  contracts  for  13,122  tons;  mill  price 
$2.45;  old  price  $2.01 ;  increase  44  cents.  The  average  for  the  94,962 
tons  was  new  mill  price  $2.32,  old  mill  price  $1.92,  an  increase  of  40 
cents  a  himdred,  or  $8  a  ton;  increase  in  per  cent  21  per  cent;  increase 
in  tonnage,  11,780,  or  14  per  cent.  Now,  I  can  give  you  the  details 
for  each  contract  for  each  month,  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  total  amount  of  sales  and  the 
total  receipts  from  sales  for  the  first  three  months  of  1907? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  I  have  2:iven  that;  Pdo  not  know  whether  it 
was  for  three  or  four  months. 

The  Ciiairmax.  I  would  like  to  have  it  for  a  corresponding  period. 

Mr.  Waller.  For  each  vear? 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  and  1908. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  already  given  you  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  you  gave  us  tlie  average  price. 

Mr.  Waller.  The  difference,  as  I  recall  it,  was  $3.24  per  ton.  I 
think  it  was  about  8  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  What  percentage,  according  to  this,  of  the  paper 
sold  has  been  increased  within  the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  if 
you  can  tell,  on  new  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  There  were  94,000  tons  in  twelve  months.  I  wiU 
give  you  the  other  in  a  minute.  For  the  first  twelve  months  there 
were  94,962  tons;  that  is,  for  the  first  twelve  months  of  1907  on  which 
we  got  $8  a  ton  advance.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  average  this 
without  a  lot  of  figuring. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  the  average;  I  simply  want  the  per- 
centage that  was  actually  increased  during  this  period  on  new  con- 
tracts.    How  much  is  it  lor  January  and  February? 

Mr.  Waller.  For  fifteen  months,  including  the  calendar  year  of 
1907  and  the  first  three  months  of  1908,  it  was  102,153  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  total  output  of  the  company  is  how  much 
a  year? 

Mr.  Waller.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  say  there  were  94,000  tons  for  the  calendar 
year? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  renewed. 
'    Mr.  Stafford.  And  you  only  added  8,000  additional  tons  for  the 
first  quarter? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  added  3,067  tons  in  January,  3,249  in  February, 
and  875  in  March.  Most  of  our  business  is  done  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that,  according  to  that  statement,  during  the 
past  year  on  new  contracts  you  have  only  increased  the  price  on 
about  25  per  cent  of  your  output. 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  much  increase  has  there  been  on  your 
continuing  contracts — you  have  contracts  based  on  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Contracts  based  on  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  form  of  contracts? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  some  contracts  vidth  a  Umited  price ;  I  can 
give  you  that  later;  I  have  not  got  it  right  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest  contract  you  have? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  contract  with  Mr.  Hearst. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  he  pay  for  his  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  $1.88. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  price  he  is  giving  now? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  although  .that  is  not  for  all  of  his  paper. 
He  pays  $1.88  for  the  bulk  of  his  paper.  He  pays  us  $2.50  for  his 
tinted  paper  for  his  sporting  edition  and  pays  us  2  J  cents  for  the 
paper  that  he  uses  in  ms  music  edition. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $1.88  delivered? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  does  he  use  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Altogether  about  90,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  "When  was  that  contract  entered  into  and  for  what 
length  of  time? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  was  entered  into  in  1904.  It  was  originally  made 
upon  a  profit-sharing  basis  and  reduced  to  a  flat  figure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  it  reduced  to  a  flat  figure  ? 
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Mr.  Waller.  I  can  tell  you  exactly;  I  have  it  here — ^April  1,  1904- 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  years  has  it  to  run  still  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  the  expiration  date  here  as  April  1,  1911, 
although  I  think  it  runs  somewhat  longer  than  that;  but  we  have 
the  privilege  of  cancellation,  and  we  assume  that  we  are  going  to 
cancel  it,  so  I  put  it  at  April  1,  1911;  it  runs,  I  think,  until  1914. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  percentage  of  your  output  is  purchased  by 
and  supplied  to  the  Hearst  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  About  23  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  whicli  no  change  of  price  can  be  obtained, 
unless  on  mutual  agreement,  until  Apnl  1,  1911? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  say  that  contract  was  entered 
into? 

Mr.  Waller.  April  1,  1904. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  a  ten-year  contract? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  at  a  time  when  paper  was  considerably 
lower  than  it  is  now  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  some  features  about  that  that 
made  it  a  little  more  attractive  than  just  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  cheaper  grade  of  paper  at  all? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Hearst  is  perhaps  not  as  critical  as 
some  publishers  and  we  can  get  a  little  oit  bigger  production,  but 
we  do  not  intend  to  give  him  anything  but  our  average  grade  of  paper. 
One  of  the  features  is  that  he  pays  us  once  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  sell  this  paper  to 
him  cheaper  that  it  is  worth  less  after  it  is  printed  on? 

Mr.  Sims.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  to  testifv  to  facts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Y^'es;  I  think  it  is  an  immaterial  question. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  simply  wanted  a  statement  of  facts.  I  expressed 
no  opinion  on  the  subject  myself. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  must  say  that  I  am  sorry  to  testify  to  some  of 
these  facts. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  that  contract  was  made,  state  whether 
it  was  considered  a  fairly  profitable  contract  considering  everything 
in  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Waller.  There  was  considerable  discussion  in  our  company 
as  to  whether  was  a  profitable  contract  or  not.  I  recommended  that 
it  be  made  and  it  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  does  he  get  his  paper  from? 

Mr.  Waller.  Practically  frona  the  Glens  Falls  and  Fort  Edward, 
but  we  use  the  paper  at  any  mill,  and  that  is  one  of  its  attractive 
features.  They  use  a  roll  that  can  be  worked  in  with  other  orders, 
and  it  is  a  great  convenience  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  all  his  papers  printed  on  that  same  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  the  same  standard  exactly. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  it  is  that  price  no  matter  where  it  is  printed? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  include  the  California  edition,  does  it? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  The 
Boston  freight  rate  is  very  light;  New  York  is  medium,  and  Chicago 
is  excessive.     It  averages  about  16  cents. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  flat  rate? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  a  flat  rate  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Waller.  Since  April  1,  1904. 

Mr.  Sims.  By  your  saying  that  he  pays  weekly,  and  that  being  so 
attractive,  I  infer  that  some  of  the  publishers  do  not  pay  promptly  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  a  fact,  although  I  do  not  think  we  have  much 
complaint  to  make  in  that  direction;  but  Mr.  Hearst  pays  somewhere 
around  $50,000  a  week,  and  the  fact  of  our  having  tliat  absolutely 
every  week  is  quite  an  item. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  testimony  here  the  other  day  that  one  man 
had  purchased  paper  as  low  as  a  dollar  and  forty-eignt  cents  and  a 
fraction  a  hundred.  Have  you  any  such  low-priced  contract  as  that 
now? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  testified  to  the  lowest- 
priced  contracts  on  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  get  down  below  Mr. 
Hearst.  We  have  had  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  thought  that  they 
had  the  lowest  contracts  and  have  been  disappointed. 

Mr.  Waller.  Speaking  of  the  one  dollar  and  forty-eight  cents,  I 
think  that  appUes  to  a  contract,  that  was  more  or  less  notorious  a  good 
many  years  ago,  that  was  made  by  the  George  H.  Friend  Tablet  Com- 

Eanjr  with  regard  to  some  paper  that  was  made  for  a  Cleveland  pub- 
cation.  They  changed  their  size,  and  the  paper  was  left  on  the  mills' 
hands  and  was  sold  to  Mr.  Friend.  Mr.  Friend  told  me  that  he  bought 
the  paper,  as  I  recall  it,  at  $1.48.  That  is  the  only  transaction  of  the 
kind  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  happened  to  see  that  the  other  day  in  one  of 
the  newspaper  schedules  that  was  returned.  They  came  to  my  office, 
and  I  just  opened  one  out  of  curiosity. 

Mr.  Waller.  You  struck  a  curious  one. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was,  and  I  paid  no  further 
attention  to  it.     What  price  does  the  New  York  Times  paj^  for  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  New  York  Times  has  not  settled  its  account 
with  us.  We  delivered  paper  to  the  New  York  Times  on  a  basis  of 
riving  them  what  we  considered  to  be  the  favored-nation  clause,  as 
Sllr.  Norris  put  it;  that  is,  that  they  should  have  paper  as  cheap  as 
any  publication  that  we  supplied,  or  on  the  manufacturing  cost.  We 
bilied  it  to  them  at  $1.90,  assuming  that  that  was  equivalent  to 
supplyiM  it  to  Mr.  Hearst,  they  having  sixty  days  in  which  to  pay. 
The  diflfierence  in  interest  amounted  to  about  2  cents.  Tnere 
seemed  to  be  some  little  misimderstanding  about  that,  because  if 
we  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the  favored-nation  clause  we  were 
entitled  to  cancel  the  contract  on  six  months'  notice.  We  gave  the 
Times  notice  that  we  desired  to  cancel  the  contract  and  Mr.  Ochs 
replied  that  he  had  never  desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  favored- 
nation  clause  and  he  would  from  the  beginning  of  the  contract  pay 
us  the  manufacturing  cost,  assimiing  that  it  was  higher  than  $1.90, 
but  not  desiring  to  lose  his  contract,  that  was  the  governing  cause. 
We  then  sent  Mt.  Ochs,  of  the  New  York  Times,  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  cost,  which  brought  his  cost  up  (I  thinJc  I  can  give  you  the 
eJtact  figures)  to  about  2  cents  for  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris  has  testified  to  the  figures  and  I  think 
they  are  in  the  record,  as  well  as  the  bills. 
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Mr.  Waller.  Very  well.  The  New  York  Times  owes  us,  according 
to  our  computation,  some  twenty-three  thousand  dollars  which  they 
have  declined  to  pay  us,  and  we  have  that  dispute  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  are  they  paying  now? 

Mr.  Waller.  Two  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  N orris  said  that  Mr.  Ochs  declined  to  permit 
their  contract  to  be  put  in  evidence.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  produce  it  in  evidence  if  they  do  not  want  to  have  it 
done,  but  I  would  like  to  know  why  they  do  not  want  to  produce  it 
in  evidence.     Is  there  anything  exceptional  in  their  contract? 

Mr.  Waller.  Bearing  on  that  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Ochs  called  me 
to  his  oflSce  one  Sunday  night  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
tress over  the  demand  for  the  contract.-  I  told  him  that  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned  we  did  not  care  to  have  the  contract  spread  on  the 
record  for  the  benefit  of  our  competitors,  but  if  it  was  demanded  of 
him  we  would  not  ask  liim  to  witlmold  it,  at  the  same  time  I  preferred 
to  consult  my  attorney  before  I  gave  liim  that  permission.  I  did 
consult  my  attorney  and  thereafter  wrote  Mr.  Ochs  the  following 
letter: 

International  Paper  Company, 

New  York,  April  S8,  1908. 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  Esq., 

President  The  New  York  Times,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Ochs:  Referring:  to  our  conversation  of  yesterday  evening  relative  to  the 
submitting,  by  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  contract  between  the  New  York  Times  Company  and 
the  International  Paper  Company,  referred  to  by  him,  before  the  investigating  com- 
mittee at  Washington,  though  we  consider  the  business  relations  between  our  respec- 
tive corporations  as  properly  confidential,  we  hesitate  to  advise  you  to  ¥rithhold  any 
information  asked  for.  If  requested,  we  should  feel  bound,  without  reservation,  to 
produce  any  agreement  that  we  have. 

Regretting  the  necessity  of  undue  publicity,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  responsibflity 
therefor  rests  w^ith  us. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

International  Paper  Company, 
(Signed)    Tom  T.  Waller,  Second  l^-President, 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  does  the  Times  contract  diflfer  from 
the  Daily  News  contract  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  ^\  ALLER.  The  Daily  News  contract  is  a  flat-price  contract.  It 
was  originally  a  contract  of  this  same  order,  but  it  was  reduced  to  a 
flat-price  contract  with  limitation  as  to  advance  in  prices. 

Trie  Chairman.  How  many  other  contracts  have  you  where  the 
price  is  based  on  the  cost  of  production  and  profit? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  tliree — one  with  the  Boston  Herald,  one  with 
the  Philadelphia  North  American,  and  one  with  the  Philadelphia 
Record.     The  Record  and  American  is  practically  one  contract. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  do  they  get  the  paper  now? 

Mr.  Waller.  They  have  not  got  their  bill  for  tiiis  last  quarter;  it 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.20. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  furnish  the  Chattanooga  Times,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  incorporated  in  the  New  York  Times 
contract.  There  are  three  publications  in  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tract— the  New  York  Times,  the  Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Chattanooga  Times.  They  pay  the  diff'erence  in  freight  to  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  much  do  they  get  ? 
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Mr.  Waller.  The  Chattanooga  Times? 

Mr.  Sims.  All  three. 

Mr.  Waller.  All  three — about  10,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  a  contract  like  the  contract  for 
the  Xew  York  Times,  the  paper  is  to  be  made,  I  beheve,  at  the  Hudson 
River  mills? 

iir.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  basis  of  the  cost  of  production  is  computed 
as  on  the  Hudson  River  mills  cost  or  the  average  cost  of  production 
to  the  International  Paper  Company  of  all  of  its  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  Hudson  River  mills  cost  solely. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  other  contracts  that  you  have,  where  is 
that  paper  made  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  Boston  Herald  is  computed  at  the  cost  of  the 
Glenn  mill  at  Berlin,  N.H.,  and  the  Philadelphia  papers  at  the  Hud- 
son River  mills. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  Glenn  mill,  is  that  also  a  low-cost  mill? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  not  as  low  as  the  Hudson  River  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  WTiat  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  you  have  made 
any  new  contracts  since  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  June 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  varied  from  that  price?  I  think 
you  made  another  estimate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Waller.  Well,  it  was  $2.75 — that  is,  deUvered.  We  did  not 
make  that  contract.  I  made  that  quotation,  if  you  will  remember. 
I  did  not  get  the  order.  I  made  it  without  a  knowledge  of  the  freight 
rates  and  was  guessing  at  it,  the  same  as  I  made  a  c^uotation  on  one 
occasion  (this,  perhaps,  is  not  relevant).  I  had  an  inquiry  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  was  a  guess  that  I  gave  one  newspaper  there.  We 
had  not  any  freight  rate  on  record,  and  as  it  was' a  telegram  and  I 
wanted  to  reply  to  it  I  figured  that  it  would  not  cost  me  any  more  to 
go  to  the  Pacific  coast,  so  I  took  an  order  from  them  for  3  cents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  encountered  any  opposition  in  the 
American  market  from  the  Scandinavian  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Not  on  news-print  paper;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  that  country  should 
not  compete  with  the  American  market  as  it  competes  in  the  British 
market  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  One  reason  for  it  is  that  the  papers  that  Scandina- 
vians are  making  to-day  would  not  suit  the  requirements  in  the  United 
States.    . 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  quality? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  in  quahty. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  they  in  a  position  to  manufacture  the  same 
quality  of  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  they  are;  yes,  sir;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  have  not  done  that.  I  think  I  testified  that  in  the  English 
market  we  get  a  preference  ranging  from  5  to  7  per  cent  on  this  paper 
when  they  are  looking  for  quality  necessary  to  run  on  fast-nmnmg 


Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  Scandinavian  supply  is  much  greater  than 
yours — that  is,  in  the  British  market? 
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Mr.  Waller.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  but  not  as  to  total  production. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  contracts  outstanding  where 
you  have  flat  prices  agreed  upon  some  time  ago? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  contract  with  the  New  York  Sun. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  for  their  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  One  dollar  and  ninety  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  was  made  in  1905;  it  went  into  effect  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1906,  and  runs  for  four  years,  expiring  the  1st  of  January, 
1910. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  do  they  use? 

Mr.  Waller.  Nine  thousand  tons  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  contracts  at  flat  rates? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  ypu  furnish  the  World? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  was  the  Worid  and  Herald  paying  the 
National  Paper  Company  when  they  ceased  taking  orders  from  you? 

Mr.  Waller.  As  i  recall  it  the  Worid  was  paying  us  $1.85.  It 
was  a  good  many  years  ago. "  We  have  not  sold  them  anything  in 
seven  or  dght  years,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  Mr.  Norris  to  say  that  the  Times 
formeriy  took  paper  from  the  Great  Northern  Company? 

Mr.  Waller,   i es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  New  York  World  and  Herald  got  their 
paper  from  the  International  Paper  Company,  blit  the  Great  Northern 
got  the  Herald  and  World  from  the  International,  and  thereafter  the 
Intemational  got  the  Times  away  from  the  Great  Northern? 

Mr.  Waller.  He  was  correct  as  to  the  Herald,  but  not  as  to  the 
Worid. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  he  did  not  say  the  Worid;  I  may  be  mis- 
taken as  to  that.  He  said,  I  think,  that  the  World  and  the  Herald 
both  got  their  paper  from  the  same  estabUshment. 

Mr.  Waller.  1  am  nof  sure  about  my  price  for  the  World,  but  I 
think  it  was  $1.85  that  they  paid  us  when  we  lost  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  was  the  Herald  paying  you  when  you 
lost  theirs? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  Herald  was  paying  us  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  they  get  from  (he  Great  Northern, 
if  you  know? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  know;  Mr.  Norris,  I  think,  testified  that  it 
was  $1.95.     I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  upon  tho  subject? 

Mr.  Waller.  Absolutely  none.  I  said  we  had  not  sold  tne  New 
York  World.  I  want  to  correct  that.  About  four  or  five  months 
ago,  I  think — or  probably  longer  than  that,  it  was  last  November — 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  had  a  strike  and  they  were  in 
distress  and  trouble,  and  the  New 'York  World  came  to  us  to  buy 
some  paper.  We  sold  them  1,800  tons  at  2^  cents.  That  was  out 
of  our  ordinary  method  of  doing  business. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  highest  contract  that 
you  have? 
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Mr.  WxLLER.'We -have  no  contract?  by  any  means  above  2^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  one  contract  here  at  $2.85  for  9  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  delivered  from? 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  the  Plymouth  Publishing  Company  of  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots.  » 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  ordinary  print  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not  the  freight  rates  before  me;  but 
in  less  than  carload  lots  the  freight  rate  up  in  that  country  is  from  35 
to  40  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Rolls  or  sheets? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  this  is  a  roll  contract,  but  I  can  not  designate 
it  positively. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  it  out  so  that  you  can  give  us  the 
average  price  on  the  outstanding  contracts — that  is,  on  all  outstand- 
ing contracts? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  it  right  here.  The  grand  total  of  contracts 
on  my  books^  as  of  May  1,  1908,  is  427,622  tons.  The  average  price 
is  $44.53,  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent  of  that  can  you  say  is  delivered,  in 
your  opinion,  and  what  per  cent  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  practically  all  delivered.  We  sell  very  little 
f.  o.  b.  iiiUs.  Only  the  small  sheet  papers,  or  comparatively  small 
roll  orders. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  would  be  the  average  cost  of  delivery, 
probably? 

Mr.  WALLER.  We  figure  it  at  $5  per  ton;  25  cents  a  hundred.  I 
can  tell  you  exactly  wliat  it  has  been  each  year,  if  you  want  it.  In 
our  computation  we  call  it  $5. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  delivery  amounts  to  $5  a  ton,  then  on  all 
your  paper  the  average  price  at  t&e  mills  is  less  than  2  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  figure  it  approximately  at  2  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  just  50  per  cent  less  than  the  state- 
ment was;  it  was  to  be  $60  a  ton? 

Mr.  Waller.  No;  I  think  $60  a  ton  was  delivered;  we  gave  them 
the  benefit  of  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  that  computation  do  you  figure  interest  on  bonds? 

Mr.  Waller.  There  is  no  interest  involved.  These  are  sales 
prices,  not  our  manufacturing  price. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand;  I  was  thinking  about  cost. 

Mr.  Waller.  Referring  to  cost  of  deliverv,  for  the  month  of 
March,  1908,  it  was  25  cents  a  himdred,  or  $5;  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, it  was  23  cents;  January,  24  cents;  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  22  cents;  for  the  month  of  November,  21  cents  a  himdred; 
for  the*  month  of  October,  22  cents  a  hundred;  for  the  month  of 
September,  23  cents  a  hundred ;  for  the  month  of  August,  it  was  23 
cents  a  hundred;  for  the  month  of  July,  23  cents  a  hundred;  for  the 
month  of  June,  26  cents;  for  the  month  of  May,  22  cents  a  hundred; 
for  the  month  of  April,  25  cents;  for  the  month  of  March,  25  cents  a 
hundred;  for  the  month  of  February,  26  cents  a  hundred;  for  the 
month  of  January,  1907,  23  cents  a  hundred;  for  the  mohth  of 
December,  1906,  27  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  as  far  back  as  I  have 
it  here. 
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The  Chairman.  You  did  not  say  when  that  commenced. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  started  m  March,  1908,  and  went  backward. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  important  to  know.  That  represents 
the  entire  cost  of  deUvery? 

Mr.  Waller.  That  represents  the  shrinkage  between  our  invoice 
pri«e  and  our  net  returns.  It  covers  the  cartage,  the  storage,  the 
return  expense,  or  cost  of  any  shrinkage  that  there  is  in  our  invoice. 
We  call  it  our  marketing  cost. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  cover,  I  suppose,  the  cost  of  the  selling 
agents.     That  comes  imder  the  cost  of  administration  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  the  selling  agency  is  in  the  administration. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  charged  nere  that  there  was  some  agree^ 
ment  with  reference  to  the  assignment  of  customers.  Did  I  take  that 
up  with  you? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  think  vou  did. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  or  has  there  been  any  understanding  by 
which  you  were  to  retain  your  customers  as  ajgamst  other  manufac* 
turers,  or  they  to  retain  their  customers  as  against  the  International? 

Mr.  Waller.  There  has  been  no  such  imderstanding. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  charged  here  that  when  quotations  were 
made  by  one  manufacturer  the  information  was  furnished  to  the  other 
manufacturers.     Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  exchaneed  information  with  manufacturers 
at  times.  I  make  it  my  duty  wnenever  a  contract  is  up  to  secure  all 
the  information  I  can  as  to  what  price  is  made,  who  tne  contract  is 
located  with,  and  the  time  the  contract  runs,  and  I  keep  a  copy  of  that 
information  on  every  order  on  record  in  my  office,  as  accurately  as  lean, 
and  make  a  proper  record  of  every  order  so  I  can  intelligently  approach  i  t 
when  up  for  renewal,  and  in  that  way  I  have  probably  discussed  with 
some  manufacturers  specific  contracts,  but  not  as  an  agreement  of 
what  I  would  quote  or  ask  them  to  quote 

The  Chairman.  When  any  prices  nave  been  quoted  by  any  other 
manufacturers  to  applicants  for  contracts,  have  they  furnished  that 
information  to  you? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  do  not  recall  any  special  instance. 

The  Chairman.  When  anyone  has  applied  to  you  for  contracts, 
where  they  are  themselves  having  a  contract  with  some  other  manu- 
facturer have  you  iriven  that  information  to  the  other  manufacturer 
where  application  has  been  made  to  you  for  that  contract? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  I  tliink  I  have. 

Tlie  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Waller.  With  the  Finch  Pruyn  Company,  for  one.  An 
inquiry  was  made  by  me  of  a  book  man  who  claimed  that  he  had  had 
an  order  from  the  Mc('lure  Magazine  and  that  he  was  under  obliga- 
tions to  supph^  them  with  news-print  paper,  and  he  came  to  ftie  for  a 
(quotation  on  the  news-print  paper.  I  said,  ''Is  that  not  an  order  that 
is  with  the  FinchPruyn  people  ?  He  said, ''  Yes, it  is."  I  said, "  Why 
don't  you  oro  to  them  and  <jret  them  to  renew  the  business? ''  and  I  called 
up  the  Finch  Pruyn  people  and  told  them  that  this  contract  wae 
beins:  offered  in  tfie  market,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  recall 
that  instance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  any  other  instance  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  habit,  where  customers  come  to  you  for 
contracts,  and  who  have  contracts  with  other  manufacturers,  to  ^ive 
the  information  of  their  coming  to  you  to  the  other  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  not;  and  with  regard  to  the  Finch  Pruyn  people  I 
might  say  that  some  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Finch  Pruyn  Company 
are  stocKholders  in  our  company,  and  we  are  very  friendly  in  our 
relations. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  have  been  some  statements  made,  as  I  remember 
it,  to  the  eflFect  that  when  a  pubUsher  would  ask  for  Quotations  at  some 
particular  selling  agency,  that  in  some  way  or  otner  the  manufac- 
turers  or  selUng  agencies  would  find  it  out  and  with  the  result  that 
there  would  be  no  competitive  quotation,  so  to  speak.  One  would 
give  a  quotation  and  the  others  would  not — I  do  not  think  it  referred 
to  the  International  Company. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  can  only  say,  with  regard  to  ourselves,  that  we  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  an^  such  infonnation.  I  recall  the 
FinchJPuryn  incident,  which  was  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary.  Bearing 
upon  the  question  of  collusion,  Mr.  Lyman  suggests  that  I  tell  the  com- 
mittee  about  several  orders  that  we  have  lost,  which  shows  that  the 
other  people  do  not  respect  us  if  we  respect  them.  For  instance,  the 
Richmona  Times-Dispatch  was  a  paper  that  we  esteemed  very  highly,, 
and  with  which  we  had  for  a  number  of  years  a  contract  at  $2.50,  and 
they  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  had  a  quotation  at  $2.50  less  3 
per  cent,  and  unless  I  reduced  my  price  they  would  leave  me.  I  told 
them  that  if  our  service  was  not  worth  more  than  anybody  else's 
service  in  the  country  we  could  get  along  without  the  order,  and  we 
lost  it.     That  was  quite  recently. 

Hie  Chairman.  Who  got  that  order? 

Mr.  Waller.  The  Manufacturers*  Paper  Company  took  the  order. 
I  do  not  know  just  where  they  placed  it.  They  are  jobbers  and 
middlemen. 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  another  thing  that  has  several  times  appeared 
in  the  evidence — that  when  quotations  were  made  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly brief  and  were  sometimes  withdrawn  almost  immediately 
after  being  made.  I  euppose  that  was  due  simply  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  can  not  say  as  to  anybody  else's  quotation.  As 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  tried  to  treat  every  publisher  cour- 
teously whenever  he  asked  for  a  price. 

Mr  Sims.  As  a  matter  of  course,  you  could  not  go  ahead  con- 
tracting bgyond  your  capacity,  with  safety. 

Mr.  Waller.  We  did  that  in  the  past  and  it  cost  us  a  good  deal 
of  money.  It  was  a  policy  that  the  company  discovered  to  be  a 
bad  one. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  shotdd  think  it  would  be  a  losing  poUcy. 

Mr.  Waller.  It  has  proved  itself  so,  although  in  the  early  years  of 
the  company,  when  the  prices  declined  each  year,  we  were  able  to 
recover  ourselves  and  buy  paper  quite  frequently  without  any  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  parties  to  any  pool  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  have  not;  I  specifically  denied  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  one  of  the  matters  you  took  up,  was  it? 

Mr.  Waller.  That  was  one  of  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Norris,  and 
I  denied  it. 
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The  Chairman.  And  hence  if  you  have  not  been  parties  to  pools 
you  could  not  have  received  any  money  on  account  oi  the  pools? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  did  not  receive  any  money  in  any  pooling 
arrangement  or  any  offset  for  curtailment  of  product.  Tne  Times- 
Dispatch  that  I  referred  to  was  an  incident  since  those  84  contracts 
that  I  referred  to  as  having  been  lost,  and  right  at  this  time  we  are 
negotiating  with  the  Georgian,  of  Atlanta.  They  have  bought  some 
outside  paper.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  lost  the  contract  or 
not,  but  somebody  else  is  putting  paper  in  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  nave  more  stock  now  than  you  can  find  an  imme- 
diate market  for,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  more  stock  than  we  care  to  have, 
but  the  stock  we  have  on  hand  is  made  in  specific  sizes  and  weights 
and  designated  conditions  for  the  contracts  we  have  on  hand.  We 
do  not  ship  paper  out  of  stock;  we  make  it  to  order.  There  are  very 
few  newspapers  that  use  interchangeable  sizes  of  rolls. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  had  inferred  that  some  had  failed  to  take  your  j)aper 
and  your  stock  was  accumulating  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  and  after  we  got  $2,000,000  worth  we 
thought  it  was  all  we  cared  to  carry.  INow,  we  are  embarrassed  by 
this  situation.  That  a  publication  having  four  months'  supply  of  paper 
will  notify  us  that  they  want  to  change  the  size  of  their  roll. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  make  them  take  the  paper? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  make  them  take  it;  that  is  one  of  the  conditions, 
and  that  is  what  they  say  we  are  arbitrary  about.  We  ask  them  to 
fulfill  their  agreement. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course  all  provisions  of  a  contract  that  are  not 
waived  on  the  face  of  the  contract  are  valid;  a  contract  is  not  a  con- 
tract unless  fulfilled  by  both  sides,  according  to  its  terms,  but  I  should 
think  that  a  paper  of  a  designated  and  specific  size  would  certainly 
have  to  take  it  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  already  referred  to  a  publication  in  Cleveland 
that  changed  its  size  four  times  in  one  year.  It  is  not  material, 
except  in  this  way:  The  New  York  Sun,  for  instance,  has  a  size  of  roll 
that  is  particularlv  suited  to  fit  a  certain  machine,  which  gives  us 
protection  as  to  tliat  machine.  If  they  decide  to  use  3  or  4  inch 
narrower  paper,  a  portion  of  our  equipment  runs  without  any  return. 

Mr.  Sims.  Although  they  majr  have  taken  all  the  paper  that  they 
have  agreed  to  take  up  to  the  time  of  the  change. 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir;  the  value  of  the  order  is  impaired. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  leads  to  that  change,  the  style,  or  taste,  or  con- 
venience, or  what? 

Mr.  Waller.  It  is  largely  economy.  Some  of  them  economize  in 
the  margin  of  the  paper  and  some  of  them  economize  in  the  fold 
where  they  put  it  together;  others  run  different  columns  or  print  the 
sheets  in  different  ways. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  compared  with  the  stock  of  the  International  Paper 
Company — and  if  it  is  not  a  fair  question,  you  need  not  answer  it — 
how  does  the  stock  of  the  great  publications,  the  great  daily  papers 
that  you  are  supplying  under  these  contracts,  how  are  their  profits 
compared  with  your  profits  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  That  I  have  already  given  in  my  statement. 
J '  Mr.  Sims.  I  have  not  heard  all  of  your  testimony. 
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Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  Ridder  buys  3,000  tons  of  paper  a  year,  and  I  am 
sure  we  would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  supply  nim  at  $10  a  ton  profit 
on  that  3,000  tons.  Mr.  Ridder  runs  the  paper  over  his  presses  and 
distributes  it  to  the  public  and  makes  $100  a  ton  on  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Well,  that  would  not  make  any  difference  if  it  cost  him 
$110  a  ton  to  get  it.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  know — 
and  if  it  is  not  a  fair  question  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  it,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  do  not  think  it  bears  directly  upon  this  subject — 
whether  the  publishers  have  made  complaints  that  the  manufacturers 
are  making  excessive  profits. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  think  that  is  very  apropos. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  do  not  care  to  state  it,  very  well. 

Mr.  Waller.  1  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell.     , 

Mr.  Sims.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  tell,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Waller.  1  am  perfectly  ^nlling  to  tell  as  far  as  I  know.  The 
New  York  Times  is  reputed  to  be  malung  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  brains  used  in  the  editorial  room  seem  to  be  worth 
more  than  those  used  in  the  paper  mills. 

Mr.  Waller.  It  appears  so.  Mr.  Herman  Ridder's  Staats- 
Zeitung  was  destroyecl  oy  the  increase  in  the  approach  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  and  he  put  up  a  temporary  press  room.  I  have  been  told 
tnat  the  temporary  press  room  and  equipment  cost  him  $120,000. 
That  is  all  the  investment  in  evidence  to  produce  his  paper,  and  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  he  is  makii^  $300,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  Perhaps  that  is  the  product  of  his  bram. 

Mr.  Waller.  You  asked  me  aoout  capital  returns. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  is  some  labor  also  in  that. 

Mr.  Waller.  Oh,  absolutely;  but  of  his  capital  invested  he  gets  it 
back  twice  over  every  year.  I  mean  that  is  as  I  understand  it.  Mr. 
McCormick  himself  told  me  he  had  about  $2,000,000  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  he  admitted  making  $500,000  a  year.  I  have  been  told 
he  makes  a  milUon,  but  he  admitted  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  before 
the  committee. 

ilr.  Waller.  Mr.  Sims  asked  me  the  question  as  to  the  proper 
price  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  guess  the  majority  of  newspaper  publishers  are  not 
rolling  in  wealth. 

Mr.  Waller.  Right. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seems,  though,  that  these  papers  wlxich  are  making 
such  larjje  sums  are  the  ones  that  have  the  test  contracts. 

Mr.  Waller.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  one  of  the  complaints  that  has  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  contract  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  it? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  have  it? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  lost  it,  I  think,  three  years  ago ;  over  two  }■  ears 
ago. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Ridder,  we  look  to  him  as  appearing 
before  this  committee  in  the  capacity  of  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  the  same  way  in  respect 
to  Mr.  Norris.  They  have  come  here  representing  the  publishers' 
association.  I  suppose  all  papers  in  the  association  are  responsible 
for  them  and  they  are  responsible  to  the  papers  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  Norns  assumed  the  responsibility,  speaking  for 
all  of  them? 

Mr.  Sims.  He  appears  as  the  representative  of  papers  in  the  pub- 
lishers' association,  so  it  would  not  make  so  much  diflference  what  the 
Times  or  the  Staats-Zeitung  did,  as  these  gentlemen  represent  all  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  agreement  or  understanding 
of  the  International  raper  Company  with  other  manufacturers  of 
paper  to  control  prices  or  the  output  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Waller.  1  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  at  any  time  had  an  understanding  with 
other  manufacturers  whereby  an  agreement  was  reached  in  any  way 
that  the  price  of  paper  was  to  be  put  up  to  a  certain  price? 

Mr.  Waller.  Ino,  sir.  I  have  talked  with  manufacturers  over  gen- 
eral conditions;  I  have  even  told  them  the  amount  of  shut  down 
we  had  experienced,  and  possibly  the  price  we  were  getting;  but  I 
have  never  entered  into  any  agreement  as  to  the  curtailment  of  the 
product  or  the  price  we  should  make  in  connection  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  price  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany fixed  on  this  paper  last  summer,  so  far  as  you  know,  is  entirely 
disassociated  from  anv  concerted  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  generally? 

Mr.  Waller.  Absolutely  so.  And,  furthermore,  I  might  bring  out 
here  that  the  price  of  2i  cents  is  not  a  price  that  averages  up  our 
other  contracts  upon  a  basis  of  giving  us  a  return.  The  price  that 
would  be  necessary  to  average  up,  as  I  figured  at  that  time,  was 
$2.85;  but  $2.50  was  all  we  would  exact  if  our  business  was  free,  and 
we  ourselves  absorb  the  loss  and  penalty  on  our  low-priced  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  absorb"^  the  loss,  but,  after  all,  your 
business  is  to  make  certain  profits  for  the  stockholders  of  your 
company? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  company  can  not  absorb  the  loss.  You  are 
endeavoring  to  get  certain  returns  for  the  stockholders  of  your  com- 
panv,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Waller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  after  all,  the  price  that  you  did  agree  upon  was 
based  upon  the  return  at  the  end  of  a  year.  You  must  have  been 
consulted  very  much  in  reference  to  the  increase  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturing  department  had  reported  that 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  You  must  have 
been  consulted  as  to  whether  the  publishers  or  the  market  would 
stand  an  increase  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  was  consulted. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Was  it  your  judgment  that  the  market  would 
stand  an  increase  in  price  without  the  cooperation  of  the  other  paper 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Waller.  Xo,  sir;  I  was  very  fearful  it  would  not. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  seek  any  method  of  getting  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  other  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Waller.  I  did  not.  The  company  instructed  me  to  stand 
alone  and  by  myself  and  to  make  the  price.  They  said,  ^' We  believe 
that  the  other  manufacturers  will  be  encouraged  and  will  follow  us," 
which  they  did.     We  had  no  agreement  with  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  making  your  price  did  you  make  it  with  reference 
alone  to  what  would  be  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  business  you  did, 
or  with  reference  to  what  you  supposed,  as  a  first  step,  the  iCmerican 
market  would  stand? 

Mr.  Waller.  We  made  it  upon  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  profit  on 
the  cost  of  manufacture  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  'With  no  reference  to  whether  you  thought  it  would  sell 
or  not  sell  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  else? 

Mr.  Waller.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  there  are  a  good  many  things  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  gone  more  fully  into  with  you  were  it  not  for  the 
present  limited  time.  So,  for  the  present,  we  are  through  with  your 
examination. 

Mr.  Waller.  I  have  answered  almost  everything.  I  have  the 
rest  of  the  detail  if  you  want  it. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEKENT  OF  CHESTEE  W.  LTMAN,  ASSISTANT 
TO  PRESIDENT  INTERNATIONAL  PAFEE  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lyman,  have  you  other  witnesses? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  no  other  witnesses,  but  I  have  some  other 
matters,  some  of  which  4.  would  like  to  put  into  the  record. 

As  we  look  at  this  agitation  or  attack,  it  emanates  from  two  or 
three  individuals.  Mr.  Norris  has  been  pursuing  the  paper  industry 
for  ten  vears.  It  was  my  purpose  to  review  the  different  occasions 
on  whicli  he  has  come  to  the  front  with  his  laments  about  the  great 
burden  that  was  to  be  put  upon  the  paper  industry,  but  on  accoimt 
of  the  lack  of  time  I  will  omit  that.  But  Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Ridder 
and  Mr.  Sites,  and  one  or  two  others,  at  different  times  have  worked 
together  to  foment  discontent  among  the  publishers  of  this  country. 
We  have  followed  it  from  the  start,  we  have  followed  their  methods, 
and  I  want  briefly  to  show  you  a  little 

Mr.  Sims.  Before  you  be^,  let  me  ask  you  whether  you  mean 
to  refer  to  these  gentlemen  m  their  individual  capacity  or  as  repre- 
sentatives of  associations. 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  my  estimation  it  is  individual  with  them.  Whether 
they  have  some  control  of  the  associations  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing their  propaganda  or  not  I  do  not  know,  or  whether  it  is  in  reward 
of  the  services  that  they  may  have  been  considered  to  have  rendered 
to  the  publishers;  but  I  look  upon  it  that  they  are  looking  out  for 
their  own  individiial  benefit. 

Mr.  Sims.  As  I  remember,  Mr.  Norris  distinctly  disclaimed  repre- 
senting the  New  York  Times,  but  did  distinctly  claim  that  he  repre- 
sented the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Lyi^an.  That  he  is  at  liberty  to  do,  of  course.  I  am  giving  you 
my  opinion. 
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Mr.  Sims.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  you  referred  to  these 
gentlemen  individually  or  as  members  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  speaking  of  them  individually.  In  the  positions 
they  occupy,  one  as  president  of  the  association  and  the  other  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  paper,  they  have  some  authority  and 
weight  with  the  publishers,  many  of  whom  never  have  seen  them, 
and  they  are  known  only  to  them  by  their  works,  and  the  agitation 
has  extended  beyond  the  press  to  the  people.  There  has  been  no 
opportunity  lost  "by  them  to  spread  abroad  what  we  regard /is  mis- 
representation, and  what  I  think  you  must  now,  in  the  light  of  the 
testimony  given  to  you,  regard  as  misrepresentation,  certainly  in 
some  instances. 

Mr.  Ridder,  on  October  24,  delivered  an  address  at  Chicago  at  the 
national  conference  on  trusts  and  combinations. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  part  of  that  put  into  the  record;  I  do  not 
know  that  it  was  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Did  you  put  in  the  part  in  regard  to  the  paper  situa- 
tion, in  which  he  speaks  of  the  International  Paper  Company  with  a 
capital  exceeding  $16,000,000? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  will  omit  that,  then,  although  I  would  like  to  have 
that  paragraph  put  in  in  connection  with  my  remarks,  it  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  put  it  in. 

(The  paragraph  referred  to  is  as  follows :)  . 

Serious  as  this  labor  trust  may  appear  in  some  of  its  aspects,  it  does  not  compare  in 
objectionable  features  with  a  paper  combination,  which  is  probably  the  most  remark- 
able financial  freak  that  we  can  find  in  a  long  list  of  combination  monstrosities.  The 
printing  and  publishing  business  as  a  whole  turns  over  its  capital  in  about  ten  months. 
Large  department  stores  that  advertise  energetically  will  turn  over  their  stocks  about 
seven  times  a  year,  but  the  largest  paper  manufacturer  in  the  world — the  International 
Paper  Company — with  a  capital  exceeding  $60,000,00#,  does  a  gross  annual  business 
of  only  $21,000,000,  thus  requiring  three  years  to  turn  over  its  capital.  It  has  watered 
itself  until  it  has  no  more  money  to  invest.  It  has  borrowed  upon  everything  it  has. 
It  can  not  earn  any  more  money  unless  it  can  do  more  business,  and  it  can  not  do  more 
business  because  it  has  not  the  money  with  which  to  do  it.  Instead  of  accepting  its 
responsibilities  and  extending  its  business  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  its  quB- 
tomers,  the  International  Paper  Company  is  producing  less  news-print  paper  to-day 
than  it  turned  out  immediately  after  its  organization.  The  avsdlable  funas  at  its  com- 
mand, which  should  have  been  used  for  new  paper  machines,  has  gone  toward  the 
acquirement  of  2,597  square  miles  of  timber  limits  registered  in  one  of  the  four  land 
offices  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada.  To  maintain  that  concern  and  its  allied 
combinations,  with  their  oppressive  weight  of  overcapitalization,  and  to  provide  a 
pretext  for  protecting  the  labor  of  15,000  paper  mill  employees,  receiving  less  than 
$9,000,000  per  annum,  the  publishing  business  has  been  subjected  to  a  series  of  delib- 
erately planned  schemes  of  extortion.  The  first  step  was  accomplished  in  the  Dingley 
bill,  so  that  publishers  could  not  buy  paper  elsewhere.  The  next  step  was  one  that 
has  just  been  consummated,  wherebv,  through  combinations  made  in  defiance  of  the 
Federal  courts,  the  supply  has  been  Drought  below  the  demand,  the  market  has  been 
starved,  the  surplus  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  price  for  the  present  year  has  been 
advanced  $12  per  ton  upon  a  consumption  of  900,000  tons,  an  addition  of  $10,000,000 
within  one  year.  Increased  cost  of  manufacture  does  not  justify  such  an  advance. 
Aggravating  that  situation  is  a  threat  of  another  advance  of  $10  per  ton  next  year,  or 
$9,000,000  more,  a  total  of  $19,000,000  advance  in  two  years  bv  an  industry  thatt  pa^ 
an  aggregate  of  less  than  $9,000,000  a  year  to  its  labor,  while  clamoring  to  Congress  for 
a  continuance  of  its  opportunities  to  combine  and  oppress  publishers. 

The  newspapers  insist  that  the  paper  manufacturers  who  induced  Congress  to  pro- 
tect them  against  competition  from  abroad  are  under  obligations  to  provide  for  the 
present  and  prospective  demands  of  consumers  in  this  country.  To  repress  manu- 
mcture  or  to  starve  the  market  so  that  the  paper  maker  is  in  position  to  create  a  fam- 
ine and  to  stop  the  supply  to  any  publisher  should  rank  as  a  crime.    Many  newspaper 
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proprietors  are  unable  to  obtain  any  quotations  for  paper  next  year,  and  do  not  know 
where  to  obtain  a  supply.  In  all  the  history  of  crimes  chargea  against  combinations 
and  trusts,  such  a  situation  is  unprecedented.     It  demands  immediate  remedy. 

ilr.  Lyman.  February  19,  1908,  on  the  letter  head  of  the  American 
Newspaper  PubHshers'  Association,  Mr.  Ridder,  as  president,  sent  out 
this  notice: 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  subconunittee  on  paper  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  I  submit  the  following  for  the  information  of  publishers  and  for 
such  comments  as  may  seem  proper  to  them : 

*'It  is  important  that  newspaper  publishers  who  are  paying  excessive  prices  for 
news-print  paper  should  know  that  during  the  month  of  January  the  paper  mills  in 
this  country  in  the  aggregate  have  not  been  rimning  more  than  60  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
usual  time.  The  International  Paper  Company  has  shut  down.  Wilder  mill,  FVank- 
lin  mill  and  Umbagog,  Piercefield  and  Herkimer  had  been  shut  down  in  1907." 

The  Piercefield  mill  was  making  manila  paper  and  the  Herkimer 
mill  was  making  manila  paper;  the  Wilder  null  was  shut  down  for 
reconstruction  and  the  UmDagog  mill  was  making  board  and  not 
news  paper.  The  FrankHn  mill  makes  a  variety  of  products,  and 
only  one  of  several  different  mills  was  shut  down. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  this  mill  was  making  manila  paper, 
do  you  mean  it  was  shut  down,  or  that  it  had  been  making  manila 
paper  and  was  changed  over  to  news  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  has  been  makine  manila  paper  for  years,  and 
nothing  but  manila.  It  is  perfectly  evident  tnat  that  creates  a 
wrong  impression.  In  being  addressed  to  news  papers  it  is  intended 
to  convey  the  impression  that  we  were  shutting  down  news  mills. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Were  any  of  these  mills  you  have  spoken  of  as  making 
news  paper  shut  down  and  put  on  other  work? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No,  sir;  I  have  given  you  what  they  were  regularly 
making. 

(The  remainder  of  Mr.  Kidder's  letter  to  the  newspapers  is  as 
follows:) 

Dispatches  from  these  places  say  similar  orders  have  been  sent  to  numerous  other 
mills  of  the  company  in  New  England,  and  that  the  adoption  of  this  eeneral  policy 
of  curtailment  is  due  to  the  fact  that  storehouses  have  been  filled  with  the  finished 
product  and  that  for  a  time  the  production  has  been  greater  than  the  needs  of  the 
trade.  The  fact  is  that  newspaper  publishers  everywhere  have  been  reducing  the 
size  of  their  issues  and  have  been  lopping  off  returns  to  prevent  waste.  In  addition, 
the  enforcement  of  the  new  postal  r^ulations  against  illegitimate  mail-order  publica- 
tions has  materially  reduced  the  consumption  of  news-print  paper.  Canadian  mills 
are  pushing  their  capacity  to  the  utmost  and  are  underselling  American  mills  in  the 
United  States  market  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  $6  per  ton  against  the  Canadian 
mills. 

The  Fibre  and  Manila  Association  in  December,  1907,  curtailed  the  output  of  manila 
paper  to  the  extent  of  15,000  tons  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  inflated  prices  of  last 
year.  Jobbers  who  had  refused  to  replenish  their  stocks  at  the  high  prices  were  asked 
to  place  new  orders  upon  a  guarantee  that  the  high  prices  would  be  maintained  for 
sixty  days.  Other  divisions  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  making 
other  kinds  of  paper  have  been  holding  meetings  and  devising  means  to  curtail  pro- 
duction and  to  maintain  the  high  prices  obtained  by  combination.  Nevertheless, 
the  president  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Mr.  David  S.  Cowles, 
in  opening  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body  on  Thursday,  February  6,  1908,  said: 
"The  present  condition  of  business  is  one  which  requires  very  careful  handling. 
It  has  been  plunged  from  a  great  condition  of  prosperity  to  a  condition  of  great  depres- 
sion." Trade  authorities  concede  that  the  domestic  pulp  market  is  demoralized 
and  that  the  agreements  of  some  of  the  groups  necessary  to  maintain  paper  prices  are 
things  of  the  past. 

The  proceedings  at  the  recent  meetings. of  the  various  groups  of  paper  makers  have 
not  been  disclosed  to  the  public,  but  the  effort  to  maintain  excessive  news-print 
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Prices  are  continued  in  face  of  considerable  declines  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials, 
'he  programme  thus  far  indicated  provides  for  running  on  part  time  and  for  adherence 
to  combination  prices,  upon  the  calculation  that  the  savings  in  the  lower  cost  of  raw 
materials  will  onset  the  losses  due  to  running  the  mills  on  part  time.  Thousands  of 
paper  makers  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  while  this  scheme  of  embarrassed, 
or  sickly  operation,  or  complete  suspension  is  carried  out.  Paper  makers  might 
revive  their  business  by  reducing  prices.  They  might  relieve  the  distress  of  their 
own  laborers,  for  whose  benefit  they  obtained  a  tariff  on  paper.  They  have  decided 
upon  the  policy  of  curtailment  in  production,  high  prices  to  customers,  and  idlenesB 
for  their  employees. 

The  principal  object  in  readin^g  that  is  to  show  the  high  color  that 
has  been  put  on  everything  that  is  sent  out  by  them. 

Here  are  one  or  two  editorials  from  Mr.  Kidder's  paper,  the  Staats- 
Zeitung,  which  are  translated.     One  of  February  8,  1908 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  vou  just  put  those  in  the  record.  I 
never  read  editorials  ordinarily,  and  I  ao  not  care  to  beon  now. 

Mt.  Lyman.  You  told  me,  Mr.  Mann,  that  you  did  not  nave  time  to 
read  what  was  not  told,  what  was  not  subnutted  at  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true;  I  do  not  suppose  I  will  ever  read  it. 
I  hope  you  are  not  putting  that  in  for  the  edincalion  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Ridder  is  speaking  through  his  own  paper,  and 
while  I  will  not  ask  for  the  privilege  of  reading  it,  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
it  he  talks  about  us  as  robbers. 

^  The  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  read  except  for  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour  and  the  rush  we  are  in  to  get  through.  Perhaps  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  language  of  the  most  violent  sort.  Here  is  another 
one,  similar.     I  hope  some  one  will  read  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  go  in  the  record. 

(The  editorials  are  as  follows:) 

[Translation-Editorial  in  New  York  Staato-Zeitung  (Mr.  Ridder),  March  16,  1906.] 
THB  PAPER  TRUST. 

The  tariff  is  the  father  of  the  trusts  When  a  monopolv  has  been  created  by  a  trust, 
such  a  monopoly  can  always  be  traced  back  to  the  tariff.  This  applies  indisputably 
to  the  paper  trust.  A  few  days  ago  Representative  Gilbert  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska, 
brought  forth  proofs  that  the  Din^ley  tariff  brought  the  paper  trust  into  existence. 
Also  there  is  every  likelihood  that  it  was  only  through  the  eager  exertions  of  a  clic|ue  of 
*' captains  of  industry"  that  the  prohibitive  duty  was  put  on  paper.  So  convinced 
were  these  people  of  the  possibility  of  building  up  a  monopoly  m  the  manufiicture  of 
paper,  with  the  help  of  tnis  duty,  that  the  plan  for  this  monopoly  was  already  fixed 
and  ready  for  the  duty  to  become  effective.  The  paper  monopoly  was  created  by  the 
tariff  and  has  been  maintained  by  it  up  to  the  present  day.  It  nas  seemed  a  few  times, 
in  consequence  of  a  couple  of  judicial  recognitions,  dissolving  this  or  that  branch  of  the 
trust,  that  it  would  be  shaken  from  its  powerful  position.     But  it  was  only  *'  shine. " 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  trust  is  to-day  stronger  than  ever  before,  and  that 
to-day  it  takes  advantage  of  its  monopolistic  position  more  boldly  and  shamelessly 
than  ever  before.  The  price  of  paper  (here  is  where,  through  print  paper,  it  applies 
to  the  newspaper  business)  is  to-day  higher  than  ever,  and  the  terms  under  which  the 
trust  sells  are  from  day  to  day  becoming  more  autocratic.  From  11.65  per  100  nounds 
the  price  has  mounted  to  $2.60  and  more.  The  trust  is  allowed  to  do  it.  VVno  can 
restrain  it?  There,  indeed,  it  rules  absolutely,  as  it  has  little  competition  to  fear. 
With  the  general  advance  in  price  of  all  commodities  and  labor,  this  rise  of  some  60 
per  cent  stands  out  of  all  proportion.  Very  wisely,  in  no  branch  of  the  industry  has 
It  found  room  for  an  increase  in  wages  worthy  of  mention.  The  much  talked  of,  but 
seldom  practiced,  pretext,  a  higher  tariff  creates  higher  wages,  did  not  result  in  this 
case.  At  the  present  time  wages  in  the  paper  industry  are  only  a  trifle  higher  than 
before  this  prohibitive  duty— $6  per  ton — was  put  upon  the  product  of  the  mdustry. 
The  laborer  has  not  been  benefited  by  this  duty.  Also  let  it  not  be  said  that  the 
quality  of  the  paper  has  been  improved.  On  the  contrary,  the  trust  alone  has  derived 
advantage  from  it,  as  the  dividends  it  has  paid  on  its  watered  stock  show. 
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The  Bucceesion  of  usuries  practiced  by  this  robber  trust  with  its  product  are  not 
ended.  A  number  of  papers  have  been  made  bankrupt «  others  have  been  halted 
in  their  development  thereby,  and  driven  to  petty  retrenchments  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses, because  of  which  the  laborers  have  not  l)een  the  smallest  sufferers.  It  is 
a  fact,  that  to  please  (zu  liebe)  a  trust  the  whole  newspaper  business,  which  supports 
forty  times  as  many  p»eople  as  that  industry,  must  bear  a  burden  so  heavy  that  many 
enterprises  break  down  oeneath  it.  And  so  it  is  called  a  protective  tariff.  So  some 
of  the  people  are  protected,  of  which  the  campaign  books  almost  overflow  with  pleas- 
ins  words  about  protection  for  labor,  business,  and  industry. 

Profits  from  the  public  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  monoply.  Legalized  rob- 
bery, nothing  else,  is  what  the  policy  of  this  monopolistic  trust  should  be  called. 
Its  management  come  near  being  real  robbers.  Herein  is  not  considered  sJl  the 
^Q^onable  means  by  which  the  paper  monopoly  has  placed  itself  in  a  position  of 
immunity,  and  which  have  made  possible  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  (kr&fte) 
of  our  public  waterways  stored  up  by  uAture  for  all;  nor  shall  we  mention  how  this 
monopoly  has  succeeded  in  having  the  aforementioned  prohibitive  duty  placed 
on  the  statute  books:  neither  do  we  consider  the  picture  of  the  trust  and  its  watered 
stock;  but  we  consider  the  destruction  which  this  monopoly  has  done  in  our  forests 
and  is  still  carrying  on  unpimished.  It  may  be  its  own  property  where  it  is  cutting 
in  such  a  manner,  but  it  is  high  time  that  such  use  of  property  rights  should  be 
stopped.  This  right  can  not  be  so  absolute  as  to  permit  the  total  destruction  of  great 
natiual  resources  which  are  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  common  weQare. 
Up  to  now  the  paper  trust  has  not  cared  whether  or  not  new  trees  grew  up  where 
its  axe  had  reckl^sly  cut.  Also,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  doings  of  this 
pernicious  trust  have  not  cared  about  the  destruction  of  our  forests. 

Many  beautiful  words  about  the  woods  and  forest  protection  are  to-day  spoken  in 
Washington,  in  the  Capitol  and  in  the  Wliite  House.  If  they  are  sincere,  why  does 
not  some  one  bring  to  an  end  the  wasteful  methods  of  this  trust  by  the  abolition  of 
the  duty,  which  prevents  the  importation  of  manufactured  paper  or  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  its  production?  Either  all  this  talk  is  insincere  or  they  are  afraid  of  the 
i-'infl'Njuenrps  of  such  action,  that  the  trust  might  injure  them,  for  the  paper  trust 
bas  always  served  well  the  powers  at  Washington. 

Tlie  time  has  come  when  it  must  show  its  true  colors.  One  thing  or  the  other. 
A  line  must  be  drawn.  The  people  wish  to  know  who  are  its  friends  and  who  its  foes. 
He  must  be  considered  an  enemy  who  places  thd  interests  of  trusts  and  monopolies 
higher  than  the  well-being  of  the  people.  No  compromise  is  possible.  The  tariff 
question  is  pressing  to  a  solution.  Wlio  is  not  for  me  is  against  me.  One  knows  a 
tree  by  its  fruits,  a  candidate  by  his  deeds. 

[New  York  Staato-Zeitung,  Febnury  8, 1906.] 

THE   PAPER  TRUST. 

Of  all  the  many  trusts,  including  the  steel  trust,  none  owes  its  existence  to  the 
tariff  so  much  as  the  print-paper  trust,  which  in  less  than  ten  years  has  doubled  the 
price  of  paper.  The  greedy  policy  of  this  trust  is  so  far-reaching  that  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Fublishers  at  its  last  meeting  petitioned  Congress  for  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp,  and  the  President,  strong  protectionist  as  he  is, 
recommended  in  his  last  message  tne  removal  of  this  duty,  through  which  each  news- 
paper reader  in  the  United  States  contributes.  The  trust  is  naturally  extremely 
disagreeably  affected  at  the  prospect  of  the  free  importation  of  pulp,  and  it  is  not  to  lie 
blamed  that  it  seeks  to  protect  its  interests.  But  if  they  wish  to  make  any  impression 
with  the  statement  of  their  side  of  the  controversy  with  the  publishers  they  must 
stick  to  the  truth. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  "wood-pulp"  barons  were  here  in  session,  and  the 
Amencan  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  took  from  them  their  convention  resolutions, 
which  are  onenly  an  attempt  to  mislead  the  public.  It  was  stated  in  this  resolution 
that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  paper  pulp  and  print  mper  would  result  in  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  American  forests,  while  the  Publishers'  Association  stated 
just  the  opposite,  that  in  the  northeastern  part  of  America  wood  is  still  plentiful  and 
only  by  using  that  can  our  forests  be  saved^  and  that  pulp  wood  and  wood  paper  should 
be  allowed  to  come  in  free.  In  neighboring  Canada  are  still  vast  forests,  which  the 
paper  manu&cturers  can  use  without  thereby  destroying  the  still  partly  virgin  forests, 
oecause  Canada  has  a  far  broader  policy  of  forest  management  than  tne  neighboring 
United  States. 

When  the  American  paper  industry  was  at  the  end  of. their  atrocious  robbing  policy 
of  forest  management  and  their  reckless  cutting  down  of  the  trees  without  replanting, 
they  moved  to  Canada  to  get  part;of  their  supply  of  wood,  until  they  over  there  realized 
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the  threatening  danger  of  the  cutting  down  of  their  foresta  and  threatened  to  stop  the 
drain  by  imposing  a  prohibitive  export  duty.  Canada  and  Norway  would  be  in 
position  to  supply  the  wood-paper  needs  of  the  United  States  for  years  to  come,  and 
It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  these  countries  a  large  part  of  the  wood  paper 
required  at  low  prices  and  without  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  destruction  of 
our  own  forests,  were  it  not  for  the  exorbitant  import  duty  on  which  the  paper  trust 
has  built  up  its  robber  existence.  The  paper  trust  would  welcome  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  pulp  wood,  but  the  free  entry  of  wood  pulp  or  printing  paper  would  put 
an  end  to  its  activities,  it  would  bring  print  paper  down  to  normal  prices,  the  still 
remaining  American  forests  would  be  saved  to  some  extent,  and  the  only  one  to  be 
harmed  would  be  the  paper  trust,  which  is  fostered  by  the  relentless  destruction  of 
the  forest,  and,  sheltered  Dy  the  wall  of  tariff  protection,  can  more  impudently  per- 
petiiate  extortions  than  any  other  of  the  highlv  protected  trusts.  The  fact  that  even 
the  editors  of  unbending  Republican  papers  have  joined  the  agitation  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  on  pulp  and  printing  paper  and  have  declared  war  on  the  paper  trust 
signifies  plainly  that  this  trust  must  have  misused  the  privileges  conferred  on  it  by 
the  tariff.  \ 

Mr.  Lyman.  Here  is  a  letter  of  April  4,  addressed  to  the  publishers 
of  the  country- 

Mr.  Sims.  Don't  you  think  you  made  a  mistake  in  having  those 
editorials  translated?  Will  they  not  be  read  now  more  than  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  beUeved. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  Mr.  Ridder  had  some  provocation 
while  advertising  was  falUng  off  60  cents  a  hundred  and  there  was 
ati  advance  in  price?  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  a  less  excitable 
gentleman  than  Mr.  Ridder  would  have  thought  about  it  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  but  I  think  he  wanted  a  little  too  much  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  I  must  say  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  Mr.  Ridder. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  feel  sorry  for  him  myself.  But  Mr.  Ridder  told  me 
within  six  weeks  that  his  paper  made  normally  $300,000  a  year;  that 
he  told  me  in  the  presence  of  a  witness.  ]\lr.  Waller  says  he  uses 
about  3,000  tons  of  paper.  Now,  the  rise  that  he  has  got  to  pay,  the 
increase  in  cost  of  from  2  cents  to  2.45  cents,  or  $9  a  ton,  is  not  going 
to  send  him  to  the  poorhouse. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  vou  tliink  he  has  got  to  go  that  far? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  $27,000  from  $300,000  still  leaves  quite  a  lot. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  that  have  a  great  deal  of  money 
that  some  folks  have  not  got  away  with  yet. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  have  not  got  it.  As  a  result  of  the  spreading 
abroad  of  such  statements  as  they  make,  they  go  on  and  they  grow 
like  most  untruths.  Representative  Adair  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  the  International  Paper  Companv  was  making  a  profit  of 
$20,000,000  a  year.  He  said  they  have  a  capital  of  $40,000,000,  and 
he  says:  *^I  believe  that  is  half  watered,  so  tnat  really  their  capital  is 
about  820,000,000,  and  they  are  making  $20,000,000  a  year  profit, 
which  is  100  per  cent.'*  Ancl  he  said  that  in  no  less  than  two  or  three 
different  ways  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  not  making  another  mistake  in  attracting  atten- 
tion to  the  Congressional  Record  and  o:etting  it  read? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Adair,  because  I  thought  he  had 
been  misinfonned.     The  letter  is  as  follows 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  starting  in  to  answer  the  speeches  of 
Congress.     They  woiiH  even  let  us  do  that  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Lyman.  1  would  say  that  we  have  been  pretty  nearly  swamped 
by  the  ocean  of  misstatements  that  have  been  made. 
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The  Chafrman.  You  can  put  that  into  the  record,  but  do  not  take 
the  time  to  read  it. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Adair  is  as  follows: 

February  10,  1908. 
Hon.  John  A.  M.  Adair, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bear  Sir:  Permit  me  to  call  vour  attention  to  a  glaring  misstatement  in  your 
remarks  on  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  as  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  31,  At  the  outset  of  your  rpmarks  you  spoke  of  an  "  unlawful  trust,  now 
capitalized  at  $40,000,000,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  water,  yet  on  this  amount  pays 
annually  a  profit  of  over  $20,000,000."  Your  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Tirrell  as  to 
what  you  meant  by  the  "unlawful  trust"  leaves  no  doubt  that  you  had  this  company 
in  mind. 

Our  capital  stock  issued  is  approximately  $40,000,000,  as  stat)ed  by  you,  but  our 
profit,  instead  of  being  $20,000,000,  consisted,  as  you  will  see  from  the  inclosed  annual 
statement  for  the  year  ended  last  June,  of  $1,344,402,  6  per  cent  interest  paid  on 
$22,406,700  preferred  stock,  and  the  item  $279,214.48  adaed  to  surplus.  In  other 
words,  we  earned  about  7  per  cent  on  our  preferred  stook  of  about  $22,000,000,  instead 
of  100  per  cent  on  $20,000,000.  as  stated  by  you  at  another  point. 

While  this  is  perhaps  the  grossest  error  in  your  speech,  it  is  fairly  bristling  with  mis- 
statements, ana  indicates  that  you,  and  the  people  who  furnished  this  data,  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  subject  in  which  you  are  dealing. 

«  «  *  *  *  ■»  » 

House  of  Representatives  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  11,  1908. 
Chester  W.  Lyman, 

Assistant  to  the  Presidsnt,  International  Paper  Co.,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  10th  calling  my  attention  to  misstate- 
ments, which  you  claim  I  made  m  my  remarks  on  the  tarin  on  pulp  and  paper  in 
the  House  on  the  31st  ult.  In  reply  would  say,  the  statements  I  delivered  were 
based  upon  information  which  I  thought  came  from  a  reliable  source,  and  if  they  were 
incorrect  I  regret  it  very  much.  I  want  to  be  fair  in  all  my  utterances  with  every- 
body, and  if  at  any  time  I  find  I  am  wrong  on  a  proposition,  I  am  ready  and  willing 
to  hie  corrected.  I  might  also  say  that  I  have  read  these  same  statements  in  practi- 
cally all  the  leadine  newspapers  of  the  coimtry  and  have  not  seen  or  heard  them 
denied.  However,  i  am  ^lad  you  called  my  attention  to  this  matter,  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  information  and  literature  you  mailed  me  upon  the  subject,  and  assure  you  I 
shall  never  use  my  vote  or  influence  to  do  an  injury  to  any  corporation  or  individual 
unless  I  believe  my  action  is  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  shall  appreciate  any 
further  information  or  literature  that  you  may  have  which  will  make  more  clear  to 
me  the  facts  as  they  exist  according  to  your  analysis. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  A.  M.  Adair. 

February  14.  1908. 
Hon.  John  A.  M.  Adair, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  your  very  courteous  letter  of  the  11th,  and  appreciate 
your  evident  open-minded ness  on  this  subject  of  the  tariff  on  paper  and  pulp.  If  the 
idea  of  the  Democrats  is  to  attack  the  tariff,  which,  of  course,  tney  have  every  right 
to  do  if  they  do  not  belisve  in  its  principles  in  attacking  the  paper  schedule  they 
are  starting  m  on  a  commodity  which  is  much  less  protected  than  any  other  comnuKiity 
of  like  importance-  The  duty  on  news  paper  is  only  12  per  cent  on  the  present  price. 
while  there  are  duties  ranging  from  25  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  on  glass,  iron,  and  steel, 
wool  silks,  etc.  Is  it  not  illogical  to  single  out  the  paper  industry  for  attack?  The 
duty  \»  pra<?tically  the  same  now  as  it  was  under  the  ^Vil8on  bill,  and  as  long  as  the 
principle  of  protection  prevails,  or  it  is  necessary  to  raise  revenue  for  the  Government 
throu^  the  tariH.  nothing  but  arbitrary  favoritism  to  the  newspapers  should  lead  to 
reducing  the  tariff  on  pulp  or  papet  by  one  iota. 

You  said  in  your  remarks  in  the  House  that  one  object  you  had  was  to  procure  relief 
for  the  newspapers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  newspapers  as  a  class,  we  believe,  are 
making  mucn  more  return  on  the  capital  invested  tlian  is  the  paper  industry.  Cer- 
tainly many  newspapers  vield  princely  fortunes  to  their  proprietors.  Mr.  Munsey 
advertises  that  he  has  ma<[e  an  average  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  last^five  years 
on  his  publications.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  one  24-page  daily  paper  i'n  Chicago 
makes  $1  000  000  a  year,  one  24-page  daily  paper  in  New  York  $1,500,000,  another 
New  York  x)ap€r  over  $1,000,000,  and  another  Chicago  paper  a  like  amount.    The 
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total  revenue  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  country  for  1905  was  $309.- 
301.854,  while  their  expenditures  for  paper  were  only  16  per  cent  of  this  amount. 
This  shows  that  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  paper  makers  can  not  get  a  fair  return 
for  their  product  without  putting  a  "tax  on  intelligence." 

At  its  present  price  the  paper  in  an  ordinary  12-page  paper  costs  the  publisher  only 
one-half  cent.  The  newspapers  claim  that  the  paper  makers  are  strai^ng  the  pub- 
lishers, so  to  speak,  by  restricting  production,  and  yet  from  1900  to  1905  the  aggregate 
number  of  copies  of  newspapers  ana  periodicals  increased  31.4  per  cent,  and  the  pounds 
of  paper  used  increased  68.9  per  cent,  showing  that  in  1905  twice  as  much  paper  p» 
issue  was  used  as  in  1900.  Tne  simple  fact  is  that  paper  has  been  so  cheap  that  the 
publishers  have  become  prodigal  in  its  use,  practically  giving  away  miUions  of  pounds 
by  taking  back  unsold  copies  without  chaiee.  The  amount  of  newspaper  produced 
by  the  mills  increased  57  per  cent  from  1900  to  1905,  and  has  increasea  probably  10 
per  cent  each  year  since. 

By  exaggeration  aAd  misstatement  certain  newspaper  men,  particularly  Mr.  Herman 
Ridder,  oTthe  Staats-Zeitung;  Don  Seitz,  of  the  World,  and  John  Norris,  of  the  Times, 
all  of  which  papers  are  veritable  mints  for  their  proprietois,  have  misled  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  and  manv  have  thereby  been  placed  in  false  positions,  like  your- 
self.   We  bebeve  that  this  will  react  upon  these  publishers. 

You  also  said  that  your  purpose  was  to  strike  a  deathblow  at  that  unlawful  trust. 
The  International  Paper  Company  makes  only  14  per  cent  of  all  the  paper,  and  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  news  paper  made  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  not  been  our  policy 
to  m  any  way  secure  a  monopoly,  but  to  build  up  our  properties  and  round  them  out 
so  as  to  make  what  paper  we  do  make  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
the  company  was  formed ,  it  made  60  per  cent  of  the  news  paper.  While  our  output  has 
increased  considerably,  our  percentage  of  the  total  is  less.  Our  various  mills  are  now 
much  more  compact  and  form  a  much  more  economical  organization  as  a  whole  than 
they  ever  could  nave  as  separate  mills. 

Our  financial  statement  shows  that  we  are  certainly  not  making  an  undue  profit,  nor 
have  we  ever  done  so.  The  item  of  "surplus  "  has  all  gone  back  into  the  improvement 
and  building  up  of  our  plants.  It  has  even  been  necessary  to  increase  our  bonded 
indebtedness  in  order  to  keep  our  plants  up  to  date.  Any  manufacturing  concern 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  enough  profit  to  be  able  to  renew  its  plants  without  increasing 
its  indebtedness,  but  this  has  not  been,  and  is  not,  possible  in  the  paper  industry.  We 
have  sold  paper  on  too  slight  a  margin  of  profit.  The  prices  at  whicn  the  securities  of 
all  the  large  paper  companies  are  selling  is  proof  positive  that  their  earnings  are  alto- 
gether too  meager. 

You  implied  that  the  paper  makers  are  selling  paper  lower  abroad  than  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  not  a  fact.  The  International  Paper  (V)mpany  is  the  largest  exporter, 
and  our  foreign  sales  netted  us  last  year  slightly  more  per  ton  than  our  domestic  sales, 
and  for  the  whole  period  of  our  existence  results  have  been  in  favor  of  the  export 
business. 

The  whole  meat  of  the  situation  is  this,  that  in  order  to  conserve  our  holdings  of 
timber  lands  in  this  rountrv  and  to  operate  them  so  as  to  insure  a  permanent  source  of 
supply  we  must  g(»t  a  ocjnsiderable  portion  of  our  wood  from  Canada.  This  wood  conies 
in  absolutely  free,  but  the  Canarlians  are  tr>Hng  to  put  an  export  duty  on  it  so  as  to 
increase  the  cost  to  us  and  ^ive  them  the  monopoly  of  the  Canadian  supply.  As  long 
as  we  keep  our  duty  as  it  is,  with  a  countervailing  clause  which  makes  the  duty  go 
up  proportionately  U)  any  export  duty  they  may  put  upon  wood,  we  have  a  checkmate 
upon  tnem,  but  if  we  take  off  the  duty  they  can  tnen  put  an  exp)rt  duty  on  pulp  wood 
with  impunity.  This  would  send  up  the  price  of  paper  in  this  country  enormously, 
and  the  Canadians  would  then  come  in  and  reap  the  nenefit  of  the  hign  prices.  The 
newspaper  pulilishers  are  meddling  with  a  situation  that  is  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger  to  them. 

There  are  too  manv  em)rs  in  the  material  that  has  been  furnished  yxni  to  cover  them 
all.  I  hope  yow  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so.  If  there  are  any  particular  points  on 
which  you  wis\\  such  information  sm  1  can  give  you  1  shall  be  very  glad  Uy  furnish  it. 

The  whole  question  of  the  attack  on  the  paper  tariff  is  simply  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers  to  *'})ear"  the  prir<»  of  paper,  rej^rdless  of  justice  to  the  paper  makers 
and  regardless  of  the  injury  U)  the  country  that  may  be  inflicted  by  driving  the  industry' 
U)  the  wall. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  you  and  others  have  formed  such  a  prejudice  against  the  paper 
indu.»<try  when  you  consider  that  the  newspapers  are  using  their  news  and  editorial 
columns  exclusively  in  their  own  interests.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  only  one  side 
of  an  argument  presented,  but  it  is  much  worse*  when  that  side  consists  almost  wholly 
of  lies. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Chester  W.  Lymax, 

Assistant  to  Pregi'leni. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  Here  is  an  abstract  of  the  exports  of  printing  paper 
from  year  to  year  from  1898  to  1907.    Have  you  that? 
The  Chairman.  We  have  that  in  detail.     . 
Mr.  Lyman.  Has  it  gone  into  the  record? 
The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure. 
Mr,  Lyman.  I  will  put  it  in,  then. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Exports  of  printing  paper, 
[Statistical  abstract  of  the  United  States.  1907. 


1800 

liOO 

19Q1 

1002 

19QB 

1004 

1006 

1006 

1017 

Inoraaae  1007  oyer  1806  (6,842  tons) 


Pounds. 


DoUan. 





107,406,503 
06,154,644 
00,306,800 
126,028,460 
106,710,265 
97,880,037 
92,009,511 
106,856,829 
188,855,829 
120,090,056 
12,664,663 


j  2,702,361 
I  2,385,667 
I  2,621,330 

3,489,589 
'  2,920,616 
,  2,613,U7 
<  2,672,447 

8,060,444 

I  3,666,706 

I  3,514,261 

'8n,030 


Mr.  Lyman.  The  next  I  have  here  is  a  financial  statement  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  one  which 
was  submitted  bj  Mr.  Norris,  to  supplement  Mr.  Norris's  statement, 
which  was  put  m  in  an  incomplete  form,  showing  the  diminishing 
earnings. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  that  in. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Statement  showing  earnings^  expenses,  and  charges,  years  ended  June  30. 

Particulars.  I     1896-90.0    |   1890-1900.       1000-1901.  1901-2.  1902-3. 


Gross  income !  120,956,221     $18,707,635 

Expenses i    17,061,046      15,581,750 


120,711,902 
16,750,245 


Net 3,895,175 

Taxes, insurance,  andinterest i        948,675  1 


3,126,876  , 
842,302 


3,961,657 
907,267 


Balance. 


2,946,500  I      2,283,674        3,064,390 

Dividend,  preferred,  6  per  cent l      1,569,353'      1,344,402        1,344,402 

Dlridend,  common,  4  per  cent  '         506,319 


Surplus . 


870,828 


939,172  I      1,709,988 


$19,719,420     $20,142,771 
16,818,225       16,529,310 


2,901,195 
1,003,740 


3,613,461 
1,082,927 


1,897,466 
1,344,402 


2,630,634 
1,344,402 


553,053        1,186,132 


Particulars. 


190a-4. 


1904-6. 


Gross  income '  $20,304,514    $20,908,666 

Expenses 17,150,531       17,640,198 


1905-6. 


190(V-7. 


$21,837,816  $21,841,486 
18,679,296   19,000,016 


Net '      3,153,983 

Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest 1,092,323 


3,268.468 
1,130,350  I 


3,158,520 
1,172,979 


2,841,470 
1,217,854 


Balance 2.061,660 

DiTidend,  preferred,  6  per  cent 1, 344, 402 


2.138.118  I 
1,344,402  I 


1,985,541 
1,344,402 


1,623,616 
1,344,402 


Surplus. 


1  717,258  793,716  1 

a  Dates  from  February  1, 1908. 


641,139 


279,214 
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Statement  ihowing  percentage  of  expenses  and  other  charges  to  100  per  cenf gross  receipts. 


1808-M.  1899-190a  ;  1900-1901.  i 

1901-2. 1 

loao  t 

85.3 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

1904-6. 

1906-6. 

1906-7. 

Qro88  Income 

loao 

8L4 

loao  ! 

83.3 

1 

loao  1 
8a9 

100.0 
82.1 

loao 

845 

loao 

844 

loao 

85.5 

loao 

ExDenses 

87.0 

-  Net 

1&6 
4.5 

ia7  . 

45 

19.1 ; 

44 

147, 
5.1  1 

17.9 
5.3 

15.5 
5.4 

15.6 
5.4 

145 
5.4 

13. 0 

Taxes,  Insurance,  and 
interest 

5.6 

Balance 

14.1 
9.9 

12.2 

7.2  i 

147  1 
&5 

9.6 

as 

1Z6 
6.7 

10.1 
tt.6 

10.2 
6l4 

9.1 
6.2 

7.4 

nivirtATids 

6.1 

k  '  .»• .  tiurplus 

4.2 

5.0  ' 

^  ■ 

&2 

Z8  , 

6.9 

as 

18 

z. 

1.3 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  has  frequently  been  stated  by  Mr.  Norris  and  others 
that  the  plants  of  the  International  Paper  Company  were  junk 
largely;  that  the  machines  were  antiques^  and  that  they  were  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  when  the  company  started.  I  want  simply  to 
state  that  the  use  of  sulphite  did  not  become  general  among  the  mills 
of  the  country  until  after  1890.  The  International  Paper  Company 
was  formed  in  1898,  so  it  was  impossible  for  that  department  of  the 
company  to  be  obsolete.  All  the  mills  have  been  constructed 
between  1890  and  1898.  I  have  here  the  dates  at  which  the  ground- 
wood  plants  were  constructed  and  rebuilt.  I  have  the  dates  at 
.which  the  paper  mills  were  constructed  and  rebuilt.  I  will  also  say 
that  two-thirds  of  the  paper  machines  taken  into  the  International 
Paper  Company  have  been  installed  within  ten  years  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

The  statement  illustrative  of  that  is  as  follows: 
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Ages  of  planU,  according  to  insurance  maps. 
[Dates  given  cover  the  original  building  and  important  additions  and  renewals  to  the  plants.] 


Plant. 


Paper  mill  and  main  plant. 


Olens  Falls 

Fort  Edward.. 
Hudson  River. 


Otis. 
Glen. 


1883, 1886, 1887, 1890, 1896, 1900, 
1902. 

1867,  1892, 1895, 1896 

1880,1889,1896,1903 


Niagara 

Rumford  Falls. 

Falmouth 

Webster 

Winnlpiseogee.. 


O  round-wood  plant. 


Sulphite  plant. 


1885, 1893. 
1892. 


1892,1893 1897. 

1895. 


Llvermore. 
Montague. . 


Lake  George. 


Fall  Mountain 

Ontario 

Piercefleld 

Herkimer j 

Solon 


Umbagog 

Lyons  Falls 

Cad3rville 

Riley 

Wilder 

Ashland 

South  Gardiner. 

West  Enfield 

MUton 

Watertown 

Woods  Falls 


1893,1805,1806,1896 

1885,  paper  mill  "B;"  mill 

No.  3, 1896:  mill  No.  2, 1887; 

(remodeled)    No.    1,   1899; 

paper  mill  "A,"  1896. 

1892,  1893 

1893,1900,1907 '  1893 

1891,1894 1887 

1890  1895 

Paper  mm* '*C,'''''V870,'V87"5/  1882;  "A," 

1880,  remodeled,  1900;  paper        1891:  "C,"  1891, 1892; 

mill  "A,"  1891,  1892;  mill        "D,^' 1894. 

"B,"  1869, 1880, 1890, 1895.     i 

1906 

••B,"  1871,  1872,  1875,  1878,  •*B,"1880 

1880, 1881, 1882, 1890, 1891.   . 

1887, 1888, 1891, 1896 "A,"  1887;  "B,"  1896; 

•*D,"1881. 

1883,1885,1887,1889,1894 1  1881,1890-. 

1888 ;  1888 

1894 1894 

1877,1887,1888,1900 j 

1890 

1881,1892 .^ ' 

,  1895 

I  1897 

I  1898 

1888,1890,1892.  1900 1  1885,1888,1893 

1881,1884 I 


1872(?),  1903 (rebuilt).  1893,  1896  (1890,  Mr. 
Curtis). 

1893,1896 1 

1900,  *B"  1892, 1895..., 


%.v 


1888,  1899;  "A," 
1888, 1890,  1892, 1899. 


1882,  I  1888. 


1889,  1892,  1897. 
1899 .'.. 

(?). 


189a 

1894. 


1890, 1894, 1896, 1903. 
(T) 


The  Chairman.  You  have  referred  to  the  exports  of  paper.  I  sup- 
pose the  table  you  put  m  was  of  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  that  was  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman*.  Very  well.  I  will  put  in  a  statement  showing  the 
exports  of  printing  papers  for  the  years  from  1898  to  1907. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Does  that  come  from  the  statistical  abstract? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  where  my  figures  came  from. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  complete  by  returns.  And  also  the 
exports  by  total  values  of  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  for  the 
same  years.     It  is  as  follows: 
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Recapitulation  of  total  values  of  exports  of  domestic  paper  and  manufactures  of  during  the 
years  1890  to  1907 j  inclusive. 


Years  ending  June  30— 


1890. 
1891. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896., 
1897. 
1898.. 
1899. 
1900.. 
1901. 
1902.. 
1903. 
1904.. 
1906.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 


Paper 
hangings. 


Dollars 

99,501 

93,798 

61,360 

71.106 

108,400 

109,203 

84,857 

111,146 

186,904 

129,000 

145.992 

124,983 

301,339 

256,243 

243,417 

304,338 

311.318 

297,357 


Playing       Printing  \  p^J^ 
cards.  paper.     ^^^^^, 


210,518 
225,032 
257,897 
184,747 


Dollars.    •    Dollars. 


2,702,351 

2,385,667  I 

2.521,320 

3,489,589 

2,920,616 

2,613.117 

2,572,447 

3,059,444 

3,666,796 

3,514,281 


Dollars. 
125,041 
116,020 
^.S70 

11-1    Ml6 

>.^    J06 

iij.rro 

|ik>   117 
1|i^  :i29 

i'^Km 

v.i  .^48 

>ii.:00 

■^^7,181 

^►7.v  .99 
.  -79 
r42 


1,.1H 


All  other. 


Total 
paper  and 
I  manufac- 
tures of. 


DoUars. 

1,002,144 

1.090,351 

1,221.021 

1,355,764 

1,713.929 

1.963.284 

2,520,901 

3.111,688 

2,444.810 

2.805,121 

3,085.273 

3.291,560 

3,346,046 

3,406,954 

3,630.165 

3,674,175 

4.324.473 

4.659,606 


Dollars. 
1,226.686 
1,299,168 
1,382.251 
1,540,886 
1.006.634 
2,186,257 
2,713.875 
3,333,163 
5,494,564 
5,477,884 
6.215.833 
7,438.901 
7,312,090 
7,180,014 
7,543.728 
8,238,088 
9,536.065 
9,856,733 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 

May  11,  1908. 


O.  P.  Austin, 
Chief  of  Bureau, 


Mr.  Lyman.  At  the  time  of  the  Dingley  tariff  hearing  Mr.  Norris 
said  that  the  manufacturers  were  senaing  great  quantities  of  paper 
abroad.  About  a  year  or  two  aftenvards  at  some  hearing  he  com- 
plained because  of  the  fact  that  since  the  International  Paper  Com- 
Sany  had  been  formed  the  exports  of  paper  had  fallen  ofiF  and  run 
own;  in  other  words,  we  were  not  tne  proper  custodians  of  the 
export  business.  Now  he  comes  out  with  the  complaint  again  that 
we  are  sending  paper  abroad  and  starving  the  country  here.  So  it 
is  hard  to  know  wnat  he  does  want  to  have — whether  he  wants  an 
export  business  built  up  or  whether  he  wants  the  paper  all  kept  at 
home. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  before  us,  after  all,  is  the  question  of 
obtaining  information;  not  exactly  what  Mr.  Norris  or  anybody  else 
wants. 

Mr.  Lyman.  At  the  time  of  the  hearing  in  connection  with  the 
Dingley  tariff  Mr.  Norris  at  one  time  spoke  of  paper  being  2  cents 
and  at  another  time  at  less  than  2  cents,  and  nas  harped  a  good 
deal  on  the  price  of  paper  being  away  below  2  cents  at  that  time; 
that  [the  15  per  cent  duty  amounted  to  considerably  less  than  $6,  ' 
and  that  therefore  we  got  an  increase.  Without  going  into  details 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  it  was  considered  that  2  cents*  was  an 
average  and  proper  price  at  that  time,  and  I  have  a  good  many  fig- 
ures to  show  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  paper  being  sold  upon  2 
cents.  I  have  the  schedule  of  all  the  orders  that  the  Herkimer  raper 
Company,  with  which  I  was  connected,  had  out  about  that  time; 
and  they  all,  I  think,  netted  the  mill  two  cents,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  time  Mr.  Ridder  was  getting  his 
paper  for  $33  or  $34  or  $35? 
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Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Ridder,  at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Norris  was  ap- 
pearing before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  December,  1896, 
was  paying  2  cents,  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  a  lower  contract  in  1897? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes.    The  duty  went  in  effect  in  1897. 

The  Chairman.  July  24,  1897. 

Mr.  Lyman.  He  was  paying  SI. 90  the  first  part  of  1897  and  the 
latter  part  of  1897,  $1.85;  in  1898,  $1.85.  So  that  certainly  as  far  as 
his  case  went  the  duty  did  not  stimulate  the  price  of  paper.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  no  change  in  the  duty.  When  the  Dingley 
tariff  went  into  effect  I  doubt  if  any  manufacturers  thought  of  it  at 
all,  or  considered  it  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  that  not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  really  no 
paper  to  come  here  from  Canada  that  would  be  shut  out  by  the  tariff 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  the  (j^uestion.  You  had  the 
duty  and  you  kept  it  just  about  the  same  as  it  was,  and  the  price  of 
paper  continued  to  go  down. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  the  charge,  that  there  was  no  paper 
then  being  imported;  that  the  paper  manufacturers,  in  expectation  of 
forming  a  combination  by  the  passing  of  a  specific  duty  upon  paper, 
thereupon  did  form  a  combination  in  the  nature  of  the  International 
Paper  Compiany,  and  then  proceeded  to  raise  the  prices. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  McKinley  tariff  was  primarily 
a  specific  one  in  character,  and  that  Wilson,  when  he  came  in,  turned 
everything  that  he  possibly  could  into  an  ad  valorem? 

The  Chairman.  The  McKinleytariff  was  ad  valorem  on  paper. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Wilson's  fundamental  princii^e  that 
the  tariff  should  be  ad  valorem? 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  undertake  to  discuss  the  whole  tariff 
question  with  you,  but  the  tariff  schedule  onprinting  paper  in  the 
McKinley  bill  was  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  Wilson  bfll  ad  valorem 
slightly  reduced. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  Dingley  bill  was  ad  valorem  as  it  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Lyman.  My  point  is  that  if  the  Dingley  tariff  was  simply  a 
return  in  general  to  the  principle  of  specific  duty  that  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  claim  that  the  paper  makers  were  securing  a  specific 
instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  when  so  many  interests  did  Ukewise. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  put  in  the  record  the  history 
of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  as  to  schedule  N,  printing 
paper,  and,  if  you  have  not  read  it,  I  would  commend  it  to  you  to  read. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  history  of  what?    I  have  read  the  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  The  history  of  schedule  N,  being  the  paper  schedule 
in  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  made  specific  in  conference.  It  passed 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  as  a  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  almost  every  other  com- 
modity had  a  specific  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no.  However,  that  is  a  subject  that  we  do 
not  care  to  take  up. 

40197— Ko.  10—08 ^9 
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Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  here  a  statement  which  gives  the  prices  paid 
by  the  Staats  Zeiturg  from  1891  to  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  they  paid  to? 

Mr.  Lyman.  To  the  Remington  raper  Company,  the  International 
Paper  Company,  the  Aldrich  Paper  Company,  and  the  St.  Regis 
Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  those  prices  are  correct? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  know  they  are  correct  so  far  as  the  International 
Paper  Company  is  concerned,  because  I  have  them  drawn  off  front  our 
own  books.  I  got  the  bookkeeper  of  the  old  Remington  Paper  Com- 
pany and  the  Aldrich  Paper  Company  to  draw  them  off  from  their 
old  books.     He  has  sent  to  me  a  signed  statement. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  the  same  with  respect  to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  know  where  I  got  that  information.  That 
is  only  for  two  years.  That  is  common  knowledge.  That  is  the  last 
three  contracts.    The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Paper  9old  Staats-Zeitung, 


By- 


Remington  Paper  Company 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

International  Paper  Com* 
pany 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Aldrich  Paper  Company 

Do 

Do 

International  Paper  Com- 
pany  

St.  Re0a  Paper  Company 

Do 

Do 


During — 


July  — ,  1891,  to  Dec.  —,  1891 ... . 

Dec.  — ,  1891,  to  Oct.  21,  1892 

Oct.  28,  1892,  to  Sept.  1,  1893 

Sept.  8,  189?,  to  Dec.  29,  1893. . . . . 

Jan.  5,  1894,  to  June  1,  1894 

June  8, 1894.  to  Feb.  22, 1895 

Mar.  4, 1895,  to  Aug.  16,  1895. . .. . 

Aug.  23,  1895,  to  Oct.  4,  1895 

Oct.  11,  1895,  to  Oct.  — ,  1890. .... 

Nov.G,1896 

Nov.  13,  1896,  to  Jan.  — ,  1897. . . . 
Feb.  — ,  1897,  to  May  — ,  1897 . . . . 

Feb.  1,  1898,  to  May  15, 1898 

May  16,  1898,  to  Aug.  31,  1898. . . . 

Sept.  1,  1898,  to  Dec.  31, 1898 

Jan.  1,  1899,  to  Feb.  —.1899 

Feb.  — ,  1899,  to  Aug.  31,  1900. . . . 

Sept.  1, 1900,  to  Sept.  1, 1901 

Sept.—  1902 

Oct.  2,  1902,  to  Jan.  1,  1904. 

Jan.  1,  1904,  to  Jan.  1.  1905. .. .  . 
Jan.  1, 19as,  to  Jan.  1,  1906. 

Jan.  1, 1906,  to  Jan.  1, 1907 

Jan.  1,  1907,  to  Jan.  1.  1908. 

Jan.  1,  1908,  to  Jan.  1,  1909. 


Price. 


I 


Terms. 


$2.90 
2.65 
2.50 
Z40 
2.25 
2.125 
2.00 
2.0625 
2.125 
2.00 
1.90 
1.85 

1.85 

1.975 

1.925 

1.875 

1.75 

2.40 

2.10 

2.00 

2.05 

2.00. 

1.75 
2.00 
2.45 


Delivered  in  pteaf  room. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Delivered,  net  cash. 
30  days. 

Do. 

Do. 
15th  of  month. 

Do. 
Delivered  in  press  room 

Do. 

Do. 

Delivered,  15th  of  month. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Mr.  Lyman.  Here  is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Norris's  statement  before  the 
Industrial  Commission,  April  12,  1901.  I  am  not  going  to  put  this  in 
the  record,  but  I  just  want  it  to  be  thoroughly  understood — perhaps 
it  may  be  already — that  this  work  of  getting  the  duty  taken  off  any- 
thing must  be  rather  congenial  to  Mr.  Xorris,  because  he  has  always 
been  known  as  a  very  pronounced  free  trader.  He  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Singerly,  of  the  rhiladelpliia  Record,  who  was  spoken  of  as  a 
rank  free  trader.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  cause  of  Air.  Singerly. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Norris's  statement,  and  at  the  top  it  says: 
''After  reading,  please  hand  this  article  to  some  friend  interested  in  the 
cause  of  free  trade.''  It  is  entitled,  '^The  paper  trust,  a  typical  tariff 
trust,"  and  so  on. 
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I  would  like  to  have  the  reply  of  Mr.  Warner  Miller  before  the  Joint 
High  Commission  to  the  address  made  by  Mr.  Norris,  incorporated 
in  the  record,  if  I  may. 

Mr.- Ryan.  Have  we  not  got  that? 

Mr.  Ltman.  I  do  not  think  you  have  this  side  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  reply. 

Mr.  Lyman.  You  have  no  reply.     You  have  the  other  side  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  go  m. 

Memorandum  presented  to  the  ATnerican  members  of  the  JoirU  High  Commisition  re  duty  on 

paper  and  pulp. 

January  7,  1899. 
The  American  Members  of  the  Joint  High  Commission, 

Washingtony  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  Some  time  in  August  last  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  your 
body  and  presenting  the  question  of  a  duty  upon  paper  and  pulp  u  its  relations  with 
a  possible  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Canada.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  have  with  me  a 
stenographer  at  the  time  of  tne  meeting  and  the  remarks  which  I  submitted  were  not 
committed  to  writing. 

statement  op  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  PRESENTED  TO  JOINT 
HIOH   COMMISSION   ASKING   REMOVAL   OP  DUTY   ON   PULP  AND   PAPER. 

I  now  propose,  with  your  permission,  to  repeat  some  of  the  propositions  which  I 
made  at  tluU  meeting  and  also  to  answer  a  paper  .which  has  been  submitted  to  you  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association,  asking 
that  you  favor  the  removal  of  the  duty  from  paper  and  pulp. 

This  paper  has  been  extensively  reproducea  in  many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  a  complete  copy  of  it  has  been  handed  to  me  by  one  of  the  association.  Many 
of  the  statements  contained  in  it  are  so  wide  of  the  truth  and  so  misleading  in  the 
deductions  drawn  from  them,  that  I  can  not  consent  to  let  it  pass  without  calling  your 
attention  to  these  misstatements  and  false  deductions. 

First,  I  am  informed  that  this  paper  was  considered  only  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
association  informed  me  that  they  never  saw  it  and  knew  nothing  about  it  until  it 
appeared  in  print,  and  that  if  it  had  been  submitted  to  them  for  their  approval  they 
would  not  have  consented  to  let  it  go  out  as  an  ofRcial  utterance  of  the  association. 

BRIEP  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'   ASSOCIATION — LARGELY  AN  ATTACK  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY,    AND   LARGELY   EXAGGERATED. 

But  I  make  no  point  upon  the  manner  of  its  publication.  The  question  of  impor- 
tance, however,  is  whether  the  statements  made  therein  are  correct  and  the  deductions 
drawn  from  them  logical.  The  article  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  an  attack  upon  the 
International  Paoer  Company,  claiming  that  it  is  a  trust  which  unjustly  taxes  the 
newspaper  publishers  of  the  country,  and  that  the  only  relief  from  this  unjust  taxation 
is  to  be  found  in  placing  paper  and  pulp  on  the  free  list.  *  It  states  that  the  comjpany  has 
been  greatly  overcapitalized,  and  that  therefore  the  International  Paper  (jompany 
seeks  to  chaige  undue  prices  for  paper  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  pay  dividends 
upon  the  excessive  capitalization. 

Nearly  all  the  statements  which  it  makes  regarding  the  various  properties  of  the 
corporation  and  their  condition  and  their  value  are  false,  which  I  can  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  anyone  who  will  undertake  to  investigate  the  properties  and  their 
condition.  But  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  various  properties,  for  that  in  no 
way  affects  the  question  as  to  whether  paper  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list  or  not. 

RATES  OP  DUTY  ON  PULP  AND  PAPER. 

The  statement  begins  with  giving  the  duty  upon  news  paper  valued  at  not  above 
2  cents  per  pound  as  three-tenths  of  I  cent  per  pound,  or  $6  per  ton.  As  2  cents  per 
pound  is  the  present  price  of  the  bulk  of  the  news  paper  used  in  this  country,  it  follows 
that  the  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $6  per  ton,  is  only  15  per  cent 
upon  the  value  of  the  paper.  I  submit  that  that  ia  not  an  exorbitant  rate  of  duty, 
and  that  it  is  very  much  lower  than  the  average  duty  on  other  manufactured  products, 
whether  of  iron,  steel,  wool,  cotton,  or  silk.    The  fact  is  that  the  duty  has  always  been 
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low  on  pap^r,  and  the  paper  makers  have  been  satiated  that  it  should  be  low.  The 
duty  upon  wood  pulp  is  nxed  in  the  present  tariff  at  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per  pound, 
or  11.67  per  ton.  Tnis,  upon  the  present  value  or  cost  of  pulp,  is  17  per  cent,  and 
here  again  we  fjid  an  extremely  low  rate  of  duty.  Certainly  no  very  pe&t  amount 
of  extortion  can  be  practiced  upon  the  newspaper  publishers  with  duties  of  only  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  former  days,  when  a  revenue  tariff  was  in  existence,  there 
was  scarcely  any  duty  less  than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  AS  BETWEEN  CANADIAN  AND  UNFIED  STATES  MILLS. 

They  go  on  to  say  that  the  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  that  the  rate  on  wood 
pulp  is  excessive.  They  also  state  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  a  protection 
of  at  least  11.60  per  ton,  because  of  their  proximity  to  their  customers,  meaning,  I 
suppose,  that  the  saving  is  made  in  freight.  This  is  another  mistake.  The  principal 
paper  mill  in  Canada  is  located  upon  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Raiuoad  and* 
IS  controlled  by  the  principal  officers  of  that  road.  The  rate  of  freight  from  that  null 
to  Chicago  or  fiTew  i  ork,  or  any  of  otir  leading  cities^  is  less  than  it  is  from  our  own 
mills,  located  in  the  States  of  Maine  or  New  Hampshire. 

PBINCIFAL  ARGUMENT  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION  IS  THAT 
INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  IB  GREATLY  OVERCAPriALIZED;  THAT  MANY  OF  ITS 
MILLS  ARE  OLD  AND  WORTHLESS,   AND  WHICH  IS  HERE  REFUTED. 

The  principal  argument  in  &vor  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp  from  Canada  rests 
upon  the  statement  that  the  International  Paper  Company  naa  been  greatly  over- 
capitalized, and  that  many  of  its  mills  are  old  and  worthless.  This  statement  is 
unqualifiedly  false  in  every  particular,  aa  I  shall  be  able  to  show.  I  am  bound  to 
assume  that  the  charee  is  mside  through  ignorance  of  the  ^icts,  rather  than  through 
malice  or  from  a  selfisn  desire  to  obtain  paper  at  less  than  a  fair  price. 

CAPITALIZATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  GIVEN. 

First,  as  to  the  charge  of  overcapitalization.  The  statement  gives  the  securities 
as  follows:  Bonds,  110,000,000;  preferred  stock,  $25,000,000;  common  stock, 
120.000,000.  These  are  the  amounts  which  the  corporation  is  authorized  to  issue 
under  its  charter,  but  the  facts  are  that  it  has  issued  in  payment  of  the  properties 
which  it  now  holds  and  for  active  working  capital  the  following  amounts:  $10,000,000 
of  bonds,  $20,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  and  $16,000,000  of  common  stock,  making  a 
total  of  $46,000,000,  instead  of  $55,000,000,  as  stated  by  the  Publishers'  Association. 

When  this  company  was  oiigianized  and  the  various  properties  were  bought,  expert 
men  were  employed  to  appraise  them  at  their  then  actual  value,  and  tiiat  appnusal 
was  made  at  $43,000,000.  In  addition  to  this,  $7,000,000  cash  working  capital  is 
employed,  and  this  is  represented  by  the  securities  issued  as  above  stated,  nutlring 
totals  of  properties  and  cash  $50,000,000,  which  is  represented  by  only  $46,000,000  ol 
securities.  And  still  these  eentlemen  tell  you  that  the  whole  common  stock  of  the 
company  was  issued  for  gooa  will,  and  good  will  only,  and  they  say  that  the  officers 
of  the  company  admitted  that  at  the  beginning.  1  pronounce  that  statement  to  be 
unqualifiedly  mlse  and  challenge  its  proof. 

STATEMENT  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS*  ASSOCIATION  THAT  A  MODERN 
PAPER  MILL  PLANT  CAN  BE  CONSTRUCTED  AT  COST  OF  $10,000  PER  TON  OF  DAILY 
PRODUCT — SHOWN  THAT  FOREGOING  STATEMENT  INOLUDES  NEITHER  COST  OP  SUL- 
PHITE PLANT  NOR  COST  OF  GROUND-WOOD  PLANT,  BOTH  NECESSARY  ADJUNCTS  TO 
PAPER  MULS. 

These  properties  are  the  most  valuable  of  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  while  many 
of  the  muls  were  built  years  ago,  they  have  been  kept  up  by  renewals  of  machinery 
and  rebuilding  of  mills,  until  to-day  there  are  no  better  mills  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  world.  They  are  perfectly  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  all  the  forms 
in  which  they  have  undertaken  it.  These  gentlemen  go  on  to  state  that  a  modem 
paper  mill  plant  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  per  ton  of  its  daily  product. 
They  do  not  say  that  they  include  in  this  $10,000  the  cost  of  a  sulphite  mill  for  manu- 
facturing sulphite  pulp,  or  the  cost  of  a  ground-wood  mill,  whicn  is  to  produce  the 
ground-wood  pulp  used  in  making  the  paper,  but  they  lead  you  to  assume  that 
$10,000  per  ton  is  the  total  cost  o!  the  complete  plant  for  the  production  of  paper. 
The  facts  are  as  follows,  as  I  can  prove  to  you  from  the  books  of  the  company  for  the 
coDstruction  of  new  works,  which  are  now  in  progress  and  which  are  being  built  in 
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the  best  possible  manner.  You  should  understand  that  for  making  news  paper, 
which  is  made  entirely  of  wood,  there  are  two  kinds  of  pulp  mills  necessary,  one  a 
sulphite  mill,  for  the  production  of  what  is  known  as  smpmte  pulp,  which  is  very 
stronff  and  quite  equal  to  the  pulp  of  cotton  or  linen  rags;  also  a  ground-wood  mill, 
which  produces  what  is  known  as  wood  pulp  and  which  requires  an  enormous  power 
for  its  production,  using  75  to  100  horsepower  per  day  for  every  ton  of  ground  wood 
produced. 

COMFLBTB  PAPER  MILL  PLANT  8BT  FORTH. 

In  a  complete  nlant  we  have,  therefore,  first,  the  sulphite  mill;  second,  the  ground 
pulp  mill;  and,  tnird,  the  paper  null,  which  turns  out  the  finished  product.  A  first- 
class  sulphite  mill  can  not  be  constructed  to-dav  in  a  thorough  manner  for  less  than 
15,000  per  ton  of  daily  product.  A  gnround  wooa  pulp  mill  bmlt  in  first-class  manner 
can  not  be  constructed  tor  less  than  ^,000  per  ton  of  daily  product,  and  the  pai>er  mill 
nroper  can  not  be  constructed  in  first-claas  manner  for  less  than  |7,000  per  ton  for 
nniahing  paper.  But  this  is  not  all.  To  these  figures  of  cost  of  construction  is  to  be 
added  the  cost  of  the  waste  power.  A  mill  producmg  60  tons  per  day  of  finished  paper 
will  require  from  5,000  to  6,000  horsepower  of  water  to  produce  the  pulp  and  finished 
paper.  The  amount  of  power,  developed  as  it  must  be  by  the  building  of  dams  and  the 
construction  of  hydrauucs,  head  gate,  waste  gate,  tailraces,  etc.,  can  not  be  had  or  pro- 
duced at  any  point  in  the  United  States  near  a  market  for  less  than  $250,000,  which,  as 
yon  see,  is  eaual  to  $5,000  per  ton  of  daily  capacity  of  such  mill.  This  $5,000  per  ton 
for  the  cost  of  power  added  to  the  figures  of  the  above  for  the  cost  of  construction,  gives 
$22,000  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  %  modern^  complete  plant,  instead  of  $10,000,  as  uiese 
gentlemen  of  the  press  assert  to  be  sufficient. 

CAPITAL  RBQUIRBD  TO  OPXRATB  PLANT. 

In  addition  to  this  cost  of  plant  there  will  be  .roquired  a  cash  capital  of  not  less  than 
$250,000,  which  must  be  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  or  borrowed  from  banks  and 
interest  paid.    This  laige  workine  capital  is  necessary  because  the  entire  supply  of 


wood  for  the  year  must  be  put  in  during  the  winter  months,  when  there  is  snow  in'the 
woods,  and  because  fully  three  months'  production  of  the  inills  is  carried,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  requires  three  months  for  the  mills  to  realize  on  the  paper  after  it  has  becox 
made,  the  rule  of  the  trade  being  that  the  paper  manufacturer  shall  keep  a  large  stock 
ol  paper  on  hand  for  the  publisher,  and  deliver  it  daily  as  required,  thus  saving  the 
puDlisher  a  large  amount  of  cash  capital.  You  must  judge  whether  the  statements 
of  these  gentlemen  are  due  to  ignorance  or  malice.  They  claim  that  the  International 
Pftper  Company  is  a  monopoly  from  which  there  is  no  reuef  save  that  of  the  admission, 
free  from  duty,  from  Canada  of  paper  and  pulp. 

AS  TO   BTATKMBNT  THAT  THE   INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  MONOPOLIZES  PAPER 
MAKING — SHOWN  TO  BE  ERRONEOUS. 

There  are  over  a  thousand  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  making  various  grades  of 
paper.  These  mills  are  scattered  throughout  many  States.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin  making  newspaper  precisely  of  the  same  kind  and  quality 
as  that  manufactured  by  the  International  raper  Company,  and  having  no  connection 
with  the  International  Paper  Company.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  duty  upon  paper  is  only  15  per  cent,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  of  monopoly. 

PRICE   OF  PAPE9  LOWER  IN   NEW  YORK  THAN  IN   LONDON. 

The  price  of  paper  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  is  not  at  all  excessive.  It  is 
lower  in  New  York  than  it  is  in  London.  The  protection  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try in  this  country  has  led  to  the  great  development  of  the  trade  and  has  enabled  the 
American  manufacturers  to  improve  their  plants  and  bring  out  new  inventions  until 
they  have  been  able  to  reduce  paper  to  its  present  price. 

PRICE   OF  GOOD  NEWS  PAPER  ABOUT  2  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

\^Tien  I  first  went  into  the  manufacturing  of  wood  paper  in  this  country,  I  sold  it  at 
19  cents  per  pound.  To-day  the  price  of  a  much  superior  article  is  about  2  cents  per 
pound.  1  submit  to  all  fair-minded  men  that  there  is  no  evidence  here — and  none 
can  be  produced — ^that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  a  monopoly  and  that  it 
has  in  any  way  attempted  to  unduly  advance  the  price  of  the  commodity. 
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ASSOCIATED  PRESS — ATTENTION   CALLED  TO  THIS   ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS   AS  AN 

EXAMPLE   OP  A   MONOPOLY. 

If,  however,  you  are  looking  about  for  a  trust  and  monopoly,  let  me  ask  you  to  turn 
your  attention  to  the  newspaper  association  of  this  country  whom  these  gentlemen 
claim  to  represent.  In  tie  first  place,  they  have  a  protection  which  is  an  absolute 
prohibition.  The  New  York  World,  or  any  other  paoer,  can  not  be  manufactured  in 
London  and  imported.  It  can  be  made  only  in  New  York  City.  They  have  not  only 
the  market  absolutely  to  themselves  in  the  various  cities  where  they  are  published, 
but  they  have  an  association  which  controls  the  gathering  of  the  news,  so  that  no  new 
paper  can  be  started  anywhere  if  they  refuse  to  supply  the  news  to  it.  If  you  are 
looking  for  overcapitalization  or  for  enormous  profits,  let  me  ask  you  to  turn  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  newspapers  of  New  York  City  live  within  a  few 
years  made  great  fortunes  for  their  owners  and  some  of  them  are  making  from  $500,000 
to  $1,000,000  a  year  upon  plants  which  have  not  cost  as  much  in  cash  as  some  of  the 
wretched  paper  mills  of  ours  about  which  they  talk. 

RESTATEMENT  THAT  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  IS  EXPORTING  PAPER  TO  ENGLAND, 

JAPAN,    AUSTRALIA,  ETC. 

Another  reason  given  for  asking  that  paper  and  pulp  be  put  upon  the  free  list  is  the 
fact  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  able  to  export  paper  to  fweign  lands, 
chiefly  to  England,  Japan,  and  Australia.  I  am  very  ^lad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  exporting  paper  to  tne  countries  named,  but  the 

?iper  so  exported  is  nettiiu^  us  considerably  more  than  the  paper  which  we  sell  in  New 
ork  to  the  gentlemen- who  have  prepared  the  statement  of  the  association.  As  I 
have  already  shown,  the  statements  regarding  the  character  and  value  of  the  mills 
belonging  to  the  International  Paper  Company  were  largely  false.  Take,  for  example, 
the  statement  that  one  of  the  machines  purchased  by  the  Intemationid  Paper  Company 
at  a  large  price  was  so  old  that  it  had  been  tended  or  run  by  myself  when  I  was  a  boy. 
This  is  pure  fiction.  I  never  tended  any  machine  when  I  was  a  boy  and  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  business  of  paper  manufacture  until  after  I  came  out  oi  the 
war  in  1864.  But  I  will  not  waste  your  time  by  going  into  matters  which  are  entirely 
fwei^  to  the  question  as  to  whether  paper  shall  be  put  upon  the  free  list  in  a  reci- 
procity treaty  with  Canada  or  not. 

RI^SUMA  of  FACTS   AND  REASONS  PRESENTED  TO  JOINT  HIGH  COMMISSION  IN   AUGUST. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  facts  and  reasons  which  I  presented  to  your 
body  in  August  showing  why  paper  and  pulp  should  not  be  put  upon  the  free  list  in 
any  reciprocity  treaty  that  may  oe  made  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  cost  of 
wood  pulp,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  of  the  finished  paper,  is  made  up  of  four  essential 
items,  which  are,  the  cost  of  raw  wood,  the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  fuel,  and  the  cost 
of  water  power.  To  these  must  be  added  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  finished 
product  from  the  mill  to  the  consumer.  In  all  these  essentials  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer has  a  large  advantage  over  the  manufacturer  of  the  United  States,  first,  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  the  wood  out  of  which  the  pulp  is  manufactured.  Spruce  wood 
is  the  one  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp.  The  cost  to  the  Canadian  mills  in 
nearly  all  cases  does  not  exceed  $2.50  per  cord  delivered  at  the  pulp  mill.  Some  of 
the  manufacturers  claim  that  they  are  able  to  procure  their  wood  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing $1.50  per  cord.  Spruce  in  the  United  States  delivered  at  the  pulp  mill  varies 
from  $6  to  $7  per  cord.  As  it  requires  about  1^  cords  of  wood  to  produce  a  ton  of 
ground  wood,  you  will  see  that  in  this  difference  of  cost  to  the  manufacturer  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  over  the  United  States  manufacturer  of 
$2.75  per  ton,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  duty  under  the  present  tariff  law, 
which  is  $1.67  per  ton  for  pulp. 

COST  OF  LABOR  AS  BETWEEN   CANADA  AND  UNITED  STATES  COMPARED. 

Labor  is  an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  both  pulp  and  paper.  As  I  at  one  time 
was  interested  in  Canadian  pulp  mills,  I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  difference 
of  the  cost  of  labor  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  I  can  state  that  the  cost  of 
labor  in  the  American  mills  is  fully  one-third  greater  than  in  the  Canadian  mills. 
This  difference,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  the  two  kinds  of 
pulp  and  the  finished  paper,  amounts  to  fully  $3  per  ton  on  the  finished  product, 
paper. 
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COST  OF  FUEL  AS   BETWEEN   CANADA  AND   UNITED  STATES. 

As  to  the  cost  of  fuel  between  the  Canadian  and  the  American  manufacturer,  it  is 
not  greats  but  whatever  difference  there  is  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Canadian  man- 
ufacturer. In  some  portions  of  Canada  wood  is  used  as  a  fuel,  which  is  very  cheap. 
At  other  points  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  used,  which  is  laid  down  at  the  mills  for  fully  a 
dollar  a  ton  less  than  coal  can  be  delivered  to  any  of  the  mills  in  the  New  England 
Sutes. 

COST  OF  WATER  POWER  AS   BETWEEN   CANADA  AND   UNITED  STATES. 

The  coet  of  water  power  is  on  an  average  twice  as  great  in  the  United  States  as  it 
is  in  Canada.  An  examination  of  the  map  will  show  a  very  large  number  of  rivers 
flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  north.  Nearer  the  mouth  of  these  rivers 
there  are  found  falls  varying  from  50  to  150  feet  in  height.  The  result  is  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  water  power,  of  which  at  the  present  time  less  than  10  per  cent  has  ever 
been  used.  The  first  cost  of  these  powers  at  the  present  time  is  almost  nothing,  and 
when  they  have  been  improved  and  put  to  work  it  is  proved,  in  any  case  in  which 
I  have  had  experience,  that  the  cost  of  the  Canadian  power  has  not  been  one-half 
the  cost  of  corresponding  power  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives 
the  Canadian  manufacturer  a  ereat  advantage  over  the  American  in  the  amount  of 
money  required  in  its  first  outlay  for  the  plant,  which  is  an  important  thmg  in  the 
development  of  any  great  industry. 

FREIGHT   RATES   COMPARED. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  cost  of  transportation,  or  the  freight  rates  from  the 
Canadian  mills  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Boston,  New 
York,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Detroit,  is  in  most  cases  less  than  it  is  from 
the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  which  are  largely  located  in  the  States  of  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  northern  New  York.  In  mstny  cases  the  difference  in 
fatvor  of  the  Canadian  mill  is  as  much  as  $2  per  ton,  and  this  comes  about  largely  from 
the  fact  that  the  Canadian  roads  have  been  subsidized  by  the  government,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  make  freight  rates  less  than  the  corresponding  rates  iii  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time  Canada  produces  onlv  a  small  surplus  of  pulp  and  paper, 
which  is  exported  to  England,  but  a  large  number  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  in 
process  of  btiilding  and  others  are  projected.  Canada,  witn  the  advantage  of  cheap 
wood  and  labor,  and  abundant  and  used  water  powers,  will  be  able  in  the  near  future 
to  put  paper  on  every  market  not  protected  by  a  tariff,  based  on  the  difference  of 
costs. 

PRESENT   DUTY   ON   PAPER   NOT   EQUAL  TO    HIGHER   COST  Rf  PRODUCTION   IN    UNITED 
STATES   OVER  THAT  IN   CANADA. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject  will  show  that  the  present  duty  is  not 
equal  to  the  higher  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  over  tnat  in  Canada.  If 
this  duty  shoula  be  removea  and  the  paper  ^nd  pulp  put  upon  the  free  list,  the  result, 
of  course,  would  be  to  very  largely  transfer  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada,  and  when  the  American  mills  have  been  thus  ruined  and 
put  out  of  business,  the  American  publishers  would  find  that  they  would  be  paying 
more  for  their  paper  than  they  do  at  the  present  time. 

Warner  Miller. 

Mr.  Rtan.  Was  not  that  printed  in  the  hearing  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Conunittee  three  years  ago  ? 

Mp.  Lyman.  No;  not  thepaper  manufacturers'  side. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  that  of  Warner  Miller's? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  there  is  no  old  material  put  in  that  at  all  on  our 
side.  I  think  that  the  publishers  did  put  in  some  of  their  old  state- 
ments. 

There  was  another  agitation  for  the  removal  of  the  tariflF  in  1902, 
and  there  is  a  statement  gotten  out  at  that  time  in  the  form  of  an 
interview  with  the  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm,  which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.     It  is 
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supposed  to  be  a  comprehensive  answer  tolthe  plea  that  the  duty 
should  be  taken  off  on  paper  and  pulp.     It  is  as  follows: 

[Brooklyn  Eag^e,  April  2, 1002.] 

PRESIDENT  HUGH  CHIBHOLM  DEFENDS  THE  PAPER  TRUST — ^REPLIES  TO  CRITIGISMS  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMPANY  AND  OP  ITS  METHODS — ^FAVORS  THE  WOOD-PULP  DUTY — 
DENIES  THAT  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  DEFORBS1TNO  AND  FOR 
REDUCTION   OF  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Hugh  Chisholm,  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  comes  to  the 
defense  of  his  company  against  those  who  are  urging  the  removal  by  Con^^resB  of  duty 
on  wood  pulp.  Mr.  Chianolm  is  naturally  opposed  to  the  removal  of  this  protective 
duty,  ana  gives  reasons  from  his  point  of  view  why  this  should  not  be  done.  Inci- 
dentally he  explains  at  some  length  the  paper-making  business  in  this  country,  and 
defends  his  company  a^inst  the  charge  that  it  has  doubled  its  price  to  American 
consumers  and  is  denuding  the  forests  to  get  its  raw  material. 

Mr.  Chisholm  first  took  up  the  question  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper.  He 
^d: 

"The  question  is  asked:  *Why  should  paper  not  be  admitted  free  of  duty?' 

"This  Question  is  best  answered  by  the  question,  'Why  should  the  paper  industrv 
be  singled  out  for  attack  and  have  the  light  duty  which  now  protects  it  removed?' 
There  is  only  15  per  cent  duty  on  pulp  and  17  per  cent  duty  on  news  paper  and  no 
duty  on  wood.  Do  Republican  newspapers  believe  in  free  trade  for  commodities 
which  the^r  use  and  protection  for  all  others?  What  ground  have  the  newspapers 
for  complaining  when  the  price  of  news  paper  in  this  country  is  less  than  in  anv 
other  country  in  the  world,  as  is  the  fact  to-day?  The  only  country  that  is  fitted 
toTcompete  with  the  United  States  for  the  United  States  market  is 'Canada,  and  the 
price  of  news  paper  is  higher  in  Montreal  than  it  Ib  in  New  York.  *' 

"A\liat  have  you  to  say  to  the  statement  that  the  so-called  paper  trust  has  not  pur- 
sued a  broad  policy?  "  was  asked. 

"  I  would  say  that  this  statement  is  made  by  some  one  who  does  not  know  anvthing 
at  all  about  the  company.  Our  policy  has  been  to  strengthen  our  position  for  the 
future  by  purchasing^  spruce  wooalands  in  this  country  in  order  that  they  may  not 
fall  under  the  ax  of  lumbering  interests,  and  that  by  safeguarding  them  we  might 
secure  a  perpetual  supply.  We  have  been  imi>orting  a  very  considerable  i>ortion  of 
our  wood  from  Canada,  thus  to  that  extent  saving  our  own  holdines.  So  much  for 
one  of  our  raw  materials.  We  have  put  a  great  deal  of  money  back  into  our  plants 
in  the  way  of  improvements  and  they  are  letter  to-day  than  when  the  company  took 
them  over.  We  nave  made  the  product  of  the  various  mills  much  more  umform  and 
have  improved  the  quality  ^f  the  ^aper.  We  have  been  ui>on  the  alert  to  adopt  every 
improvement  that  would  enable  us,  first,  to  produce  better  paper;  second,  to  produce 
cheaper  paper,  and,  third,  to  produce  more  paper,  believing  that  the  great  demand 
of  the  daily  papers,  to  meet  the  reauirements  of  modem  illustrating  and  improved 
typographical  appearance,  is  for  hign-grade  paper.  This  has  not  been  a  time  when 
aDsolute  cheapemng  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  can  be  accomplished.  As  every  one 
knows,  it  is  a  period  of  higher  prices.  While  our  organization  has  been  effective  in 
getting  materials  much  cheaper  than  individual  mUTs  could  have  done,  on  account 
of  purchasing  on  alarger  scale,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  tide  of  increas- 
ing prices,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  being  responsible.  Take  it  in  our  own  case. 
The  demand  for  paper  has  been  very  mat  throughout  the  world,  and  at  times  it  has 
been  very  difficult  for  us  to  meet  this  demand,  our  capacity  being  taxed  to  its  utmost. 
Naturally  our  demand  for  supplies  of  all  sorts  has  been  quickened,  and  this  increased 
demand  has  led  to  increasea  cost  of  materials,  and  so  the  influence  of  greater  con- 
sumption goes  along  down  the  line,  or,  rather,  in  a  circle. 

"We  have  compared  the  methods  and  costs  at  our  different  plants  down  to  the 
smallest  detail  and  have  applied  the  best  things  discovered  at  each  plant  to  all  the 
others.  If  we  have  failed  to  run  our  company  on  broad  lines  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  anyone  call  our  attention  to  any  particular  case.  In  our  treatment  of  cus- 
tomers we  believe  we  have  been  very  liberal.  This  fact  has  been  brought  out  by 
comparison  with  the  other  or  outside  mills,  which,  for  instance,  during  the  great 
drought  of  1900  raised  their  prices  much  more  than  did  we.  Our  prices  have  shown 
only  a  gradual  increase,  extending  from  1896  to  the  present  time,  in  coinmon  with 
almost  every  other  commodity,  as  is  shown  by  Dun's  Index  figures.  The  increase  in 
the  price  of  our  product  in  all  this  period,  measured  from  the  lowest  point  which  paper 
ever  reached  when  bankruptcy  stared  most  paper  mills  in  the  face,  nas  not  been  over 
15  per  cent,  which  has  been  onset  by  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
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"As  to  our  relation  to  labor,  I  will  say  that  we  are  paying  much  more  forihe  labor 
employed  in  our  wood  operations,  getting  out  our  timber,  and  at  many  of  our  mills 
having  nosed  the  wages  of  groups  or  as  a  whole.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
development  of  the  paper  industry  in  recent  years  has  called  into  demand  a  higher 
class  of  labor  than  formerly  and  the  men  have  received  correspondingly  higher  wages. 
There  has  been  very  little  dissatisfaction  in  paper  mills  as  regards  wages.  The  present 
agitation  that  some  labor  organizations  are  making  is  for  shortening  of  hours  as  well 
ifl  for  increased  wages. 

**  Statements  in  regard  to  my  salary  are  absolutelv  untrue.  I  am  not  receiving  the 
salanr  indicated,  nor  as  much  as  I  received  before  the  International  Paper  Company 
was  formed,  and  I  doubt  if  the  salaries  of  any  of  our  officers  are  such  as  to  be  in  itself 
compensation  for  what  they  received  from  their  individual  interests  in  the  constituent 
companies  as  managers  before  they  came  together,  and  independently  of  the  retiurn 
npon  their  capital. 

'*  It-is  abaolutely  false  that  we  have  asked  any  protection  from  Congress.  No  change 
has  been  asked  or  made  in  the  tari£f  since  the  International  Paper  Company  came 
into  existence,  and  the  duties  are  the  same  practically  as  they  have  been  for  many 
years,  and  as  I  have  already  stated,  we  are  among  the  very  lowest  of  protected  interests. 
Therefore  the  assertion  that  we  have  secured  from  Congress  protection  and  then  mis- 
used it  is  in  both  respects  Mse. 

k  "  Since  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  interests  of  paper  manufacturers  and  of 
newspapers,  I  will  be  pardoned  for  asking  one  or  two  auedtions  myself.  Is  it  a  fair 
statement  to  say  that  the  newspaper  has  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  any  increase  there 
is  in  the  price  of  its  paper?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  returns  from  circulation  are  a  very 
smaU  proportion  of  the  total  revenue  and  that  the  chief  source  is  from  advertisements 
and  that  the  rates  on  these  can  be  and  are  adjusted  at  will  by  the  newspapers^  both 
individually  and  in  concert?  Are  newspapers  not  charging  more  for  the  same  adver- 
tising space  than  you  did  five  years  ago?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  price  of  ink  and  type 
and  almost  every  other  element  in  the  cost  of  making  up  newspapers  has  increased^ 
Inlying  that  newspapers  can  not  increase  their  prices  to  shift  the  burden,  is  it  not 
admitting  that  the  papers  would  do,  if  they  had  tne  power,  just  what  they  find  fault 
with  us  for  doing?  1  mink  I  have  shown  both  that  the  papers  have  the  power  and  that 
we  are  not  doin^  what  it  is  said  we  are. 

*'  How  ridiculous  it  is  to  say  that  we  are  '  making  $5,000,000  a  year  in  excess  of  a  fair 
interest  on  our  investment'  when  our  total  net  earnings  for  last  year,  which  was  the 
hi^jBBt  in  our  history,  were  only  $8,054,000,  and  we  only  paid  in  dividents  $1,344,000, 
which  is  6  per  cent  upon  the  ^2,400,000  of  outstanding  preferred  stock.  Our  plants 
and  properties  could  not  b^:in  to  be  reproduced  for  the  aggregate  market  value  of  all  of 
our  securities  to-day.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  country  puolisher  who  is  suffering.  If 
this  is  so,  it  can  not  be  laid  at  our  door.  Most  of  the  small  country  papers,  daily  or 
weekly,  are  supplied  through  jobbers  and  dealers  over  whom  we  have  no  control,  and 
it  is  a  huci  that  no  matter  how  cheap  the  price  is  to  them,  they  get  as  much  as  they  can 
from  the  consumer,  like  dealers  in  any  otner  line.'' 

'*  *  What  is  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  paper? '  was  asked. 

"The  effect  is  to  guarantee  to  capital  in  this  country  that  it  can  count  upon  the 
great  market  of  the  United  States  in  its  entiretv,  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  great 
amount  of  capital  has  gone  into  paper  making,  the  census  showing  that  it  has  increased 
86.6  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  thus  labor  as  well  as  every  allied  trade  has  been 
benefited  by  the  building  up  of  the  paper  industry.  We  have  to-day  the  finest,  lar- 
gest, and  most  intelligenUy  run  paper  mills  in  the  world,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  have 
brought  the  price  of  news  paper  below  where  it  is  anywhere  else  and  have  so  made  the 
great  American  daily  newspaper  of  to-day  possible.  Is  there  any  publisher  who  does 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  cneap  paper  has  played  a  very  important  part  in  enabling  the 

EresB  of  the  country  to  forge  ahesud  of  the  press  of  any  other  coimtry  in  the  world?  We 
ave  00  Quickened  the  consumption  of  paper  that  the  United  States  have  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  become  a  country  wnere  more  paper  is  used,  both  in  the  aggregate 
and  per  capita,  than  anywhere"else  in  the  world,  and  we  are  making  not  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  paper  that  is  mad e  on  the  globe. 

"As  to  the  statement  that '  the  worst  feature  is  that  the  paper  industry  is  ruining  the 
American  forests,'  I  would  say  that  this  is,  if  possible,  more  incorrect  than  any  other 
chaige  that  has  been  made.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  know  how  far  we  are  from  being 
a  deforested  country?  Thirty-seven  per  cent  qf  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States, 
indudinff  the  western  arid  lands,  is  to-day  woodlands,  covered  with  not  brushwood, 
but  wooos  and  forests.  For  my  authority  for  this  I  would  refer  you  to  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  United  States  Geolodq^l  Survey.  As  you  know,  the  mills  in  which  we  are 
particularly  interested  are  confined  to  New  England  and  New  York  State.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Forestry, 
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that  probably  the  area  of  woodlands  in  this  section  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  it 
was  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  tracts  that  were  lumbered  over  then  having  been  ^ven 
back  to  nature  to  recover  with  timber  growth.  The  danger  to-d4y  of  denudation  is 
much  less  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  because  the  lumbering  interests  are  not 
nearly  as  great,  and  more  care  is  being  taken  to  prevent  the  fires  which  in  many  cases 
resulted  from  carelessness  of  hunters  and  charcoal  burners,  because  also  the  use  of  wo<>d 
for  firewood  has  been  superseded  by  coal  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  industries  which 
called  for  the  making  of  charcoal  have  declined. 

"  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  the  great  destroyers  of  forests,  as  can  be  shown  by 
Government  and  State  reports,  are  these  factors  that  I  have  named;  the  huntsman 
who  goes  into  the  woods  and  ^oes  away  leaving  the  camp  fire  burning,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  a  great  conflagration.  There  is  no  class  that  we,  as  owners  of  woodlands, 
are  more  afraid  of  than  the  huntsman.  The  charcoal  burners  use  everything  within 
reach,  and  it  is  he  who  absolutely  *  clears'  the  land  of  wood  growth.  The  man  who 
cuts  great  wood  for  fuel  is  equally  as  destructive  in  his  methods,  whereas  the  paper 
manufacturer,  confining  himself  to  spruce  and  similar  woods  which  grow  sparsely, 
cuts  the  trees  here  and  there,  leaving  ten  trees  of  other  growths  where  he  cuts  out  one. 
The  casual  observer,  taking  a  birdVeye  view  of  a  tract  of  land  which  has  been  lum- 
bered for  pulp  wood,  would  not  know  that  there  had  been  an  ax  on  it.  Where  one 
spruce  is  cut  down  a  number  of  small  spruces,  which  have  been  nursed  by  its  shade, 
at  once  begin  to  develop  and  take  its  place.  There  is  absolutely  no  fear  of  denudation 
at  the  hands  of  the  paper  manufacturer.  The  only  places  that  he  '  clears'  are  such  as 
are  necessary  for  manufacturing  sites  or  habitations.  *  The  Forester, '  in  an  article  on 
*The  paper  industry  and  forests,'  states  that  the  amount  of  wood  cut  in  the  United 
States  for  paper  making,  'compared  with  the  quantity  used  for  other  purposes,  is 
almost  insignificant. '  Mr.  Hennr  Gannett,  geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  in  his  nineteenth  annual  report,  part  5,  estimates  the  amount  of  lumber  sawed 
in  this  country  annually  at  23,500,000,000  feet  board  measure.  In  comparison  with 
t^^is  the  amount  cut  for  pulp  making  is  but  3.6  per  cent,  but  a  great  deal  of  wood  is 
cut  for  other  manufacturing  purposes,  so  that  the  total  is  estimated  at  45,000,000,000 
feet,  which  would  bring  the  percentage  for  pulp  wood  down  to  1.9  per  cent.  II  the 
180,000,000,000  feet  used  for  fuel  is  s^ded  to  this,  we  have  a  total  consumption  of 
225,000,000,000  board  feet,  of  which  the  amount  used  for  pulp  wood  is  four-tenths  of 
1  per  cent. 

"  This  shows  how  small  a  factor  the  paper  maker  is  in  the  destruction  of  forests.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fac^that  with  his  millions  of  capital 
iiivested  in  substantial  mill  properties,  he  can  be  safelv  trusted  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  prevent  such  a  calamity  befalling  him  as  being  without  a  source  for  his 
raw  material.  The  scientific  forester  has  no  warmer  ally  than  the  paper  maker,  and 
Mr.  Pinchot,  the  Forester,  will  tell  you  that  the  leading  paper  manufacturers  of  this 
country  are  practicing  the  most  essential  rules  of  forestry.  We  have  ourselves  placed 
a  minimum  limit  upon  the  size  of  the  trees  which  we  allow  to  be  cut,  which  insures  a 
perpetual  supply. 

'^Another  matter  has  been  touched  on  on  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance 
and  that  is  the  relations  of  not  only  paper  making,  but  lumbering,  to  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  streams.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  the  case  were  proved,  you  can  see 
from  the  comparatively  small  part  that  we  play  in  the  total  lumoering  operations  of 
the  country  how  little  we  are  to  blame  for  the  drying  up  of  the  streams.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  statement  of  the  '  oldest  inhabitant'  of  the  yiroods  and  the  sportsman 
who  occasionally  visits  them,  ^at  the  rivers  are  drying  up  because  the  wood  is  being 
cut  off,  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Gannett  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  as  yet  been  unable  to  verify  these  statements  in  a  single  case.  This  is  a 
very  complicated  question,  and  one  which  is  in  dispute  as  to  whether  there  has  been 
any  diminution  in  the  flow  of  the  different  rivers  or  any  change  in  the  annual  fluctu- 
ations. You  must  remember  that  the  watershed  of  a  river  of  any  proportion  is  a 
very  large  tract  of  land,  and  if  you  get  into  a  wooded  country  you  will  see  how  very 
.small  the  cleared  spaces  arc  in  proportion  to  the  vast  stretches  of  woodlands  which 
meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  You  will  see  how  far  it  is  from  a  fiict  that  the  country 
is  in  any  sense  denuded  of  its  forests.  As  I  have  stated,  we  oidy  cut  a  tree  here  and 
there,  and  do  not  materially  affect  or  impair  tlie  cloak  of  vegetation  covering  the 
hillsides  and  valleys. 

**  Finally,  let  me  ask  who  is  more  interested  in  preserving  the  volume  and  flow  m 
the  rivers  than  the  paper  manufacturers,  whose  mills  are  upon  every  river  of  any 
importance  and  whose  dependence  for  power  is  almost  entirely  upon  water?  It  is 
these  water  powers  that  give  this  country  its  supremacy  over  other  countries  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  we  think  we  value  them  to  their  full  extent.  We  have 
at  all  times  lent  our  support  to  every  measure  which  has  been  brought  forward  to 
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regulate  the  flow  of  the  rivers  or  to  conserve  their  waters.  We  have  been  active 
both  as  a  class  of  manufacturers  and  as  a  company  in  the  building  of  reservoirs  to 
store  the  headwaters  of  the  various  rivers.  The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion, the  national  organization  of  the  paper  manu^cturers,  has  published  a  orochure, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  articles,  upon  the  conservation  of  water  powers  by  the  most 

Imminent  hydraulic  engineers  in  this  countrv  and  England.  We  are  accused  of 
estroying  two  things  that  we  are  most  vitally  interested  in  preserving;  viz,  the 
forests  and  the  waterpowers.  It  is  not  true  that  we  are  pursuing  a  policy  of  letting 
posterity  take  care  of  itself.  Our  aim  is  to  give  permanent  value  to  our  properties 
and  mam  tain  the  supremacv  which  the  paper  industry  has  won  over  other  countries 
and  not  allow  it  to  be  transferred  to  Canada  or  anywhere  else,  as  some  people  would 
apparently  like  to  see  done." 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  to  adopt  that  as  your  argument,  applicable 
to  the  present  condition? 

Mr.  Ltman.  It  was  applicable  then,  and  we  will  stand  for  anything 
that  is  in  there,  I  think. 

Have  the  proceedings  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  been  incor 
porated  in  the  record  at  all?    We  went  more  fully  into  the  refutation 
of  Mr.  Norris's  and  Mr.  Sites's  statements  at  that  time  in  some 
r^pects  than  we  have  at  this  time,  and  I  would  like  to  know  your 
wish  as  to  putting  in  part  or  all  of  these  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  Lilley  resolution? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  the  Lilley  resolution. 

The  Chairman.  I  read  those  proceedings  some  time  ago.  I  have 
no  objection,  if  you  desire,  to  having  them  put  in  the  record.  Per- 
haps it  might  be  just  as  well  to  have  them  in  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  case. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  the  supply  of  the  report  of  the  hearings  is 
exhausted. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  put  in  the 
whole  hearings.     They  are  not  obtainable  now. 

So  far  as  you  know  nothing  was  done  with  that  resolution? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  resolution  died  in  the  committee.  The  com- 
plaint was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice — that  is,  the  com- 
Slainants  transferred  Jheir  complaint  when  they  got  no  reUef  from  the 
udiciary  Committee  to  the  Department  of  Justice — and  Mr.  Moody 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  been  all  through  the  report  of  that 
hearing,  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  against  the  International 
Paper  Companv.  That  was  a  personal  remark  made  some  year  or  so 
afterwards,  I  snould  say. 

(The  hearings  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

HEARI\G8  BEFORE   THE   COMMITTEE  O.V   THE  JUDICIARY  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVE8  ON   THE  LILLEY  RESOLUTIOX,  NO. 

The  Paper  Trust. 

Committee  ot%  the  Judiciary* 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1dO\, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  J.  Jenkhis  In  the  chair. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  met  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
arguments  on  the  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Lilley,  of  Connecticut,  which  is 
as  follows : 

**Re»olv€d,  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be,  and  he  Is  hereby, 
requested  to  Investigate  the  causes  of  the  present  high  prices  of  the  white  paper 
n«ed  for  the  printing  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  the  great  scarcity 
of  the  same,  and  whether  the  said  conditions  have  resulted,  In  whole  or  in  part, 
from  any  contract,  combination  In  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy 
In  restraint  of  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  or  with 
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foreign  countries;  also  whether  the  said  prices  have  been  controlled,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  any  corporation,  Joint  stock  company,  or  corporate  combination 
engaged  in  commerce  among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations;  and,  if 
80,  to  investigate  the  organization,  capitalization,  profits,  conduct,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  such  corporations,  companies,  and  corporate  combina- 
tions, and  to  furnish  to  this  House,  at  his  earliest  convenience,  the  results  of 
the  inve^igations  herein  requested.'* 

Mr.  Lillet.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Judiciary  (Committee,  we 
have  present  Mr.  Don  C.  Seltz,  of  the  New  York  World,  and  Mr.  John  Norris, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  who,  together  with  Mr.  Gonde  Hamlin,  of  the  St  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  are  a  committee  representing  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers* Association.  This  association  comprises  230  daily  papers,  which  con- 
sume about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  output  of  news  paper,  and  they  would 
like  to  be  heard.    Mr.  Seitz,  I  think,  will  open. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DON  C.  SEITZ,  NEW  YOSK  WOBLD,  NEW 

YOBK,  N.  Y. 

*  t 

Mr.  Seitz.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  New  York  in  February,  Mr.  Norris,  of  the  Times,  Mr.  Hamlin, 
of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  myself  were  appointed  a  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  publishers  to  see  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  remedy  the  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  paper  trade,  and  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  get  behind  Mr.  Lilley's 
resolution  and  give  you  some  clear  reasons  why  the  matter  should  be  followed 
up  and  inquii^r  established. 

We  are  here,  as  Mr.  Lllley  has  said,  at  the  instance  of  230  dally  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States.  We  represent.  In  reality,  about  22,000  published 
In  the  United  States,  and  all  of  the  newspaper  publishers  are  dependent  upon 
practically  two  manufacturing  organizations  for  their  paper  supply. 

We  are  here  to  make  the  direct  charge  that  there  now  exists  between  these 
paper  companies,  or  trusts,  as  we  might  call  them,  and  the  smaller  companies  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

We  want  to  lay  before  you  the  exterior  facts  regarding  this  illegal  combina- 
tion and  to  ask  you  to  report  the  Lilley  resolution,  calling  for  an  Inquiry  Into 
this  state  of  affairs,  in  order  that  the  newspaper  industry,  representing  more 
than  22,000  establishments,  may  have  relief  from  oppression,  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 

Mr.  I^xTTLETiELD.  Have  you  the  resolution  that  your  association  adopted? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No  ;  I  have  not  the  resolution  with  me.  In  general  terms,  we  were 
a  committee  appointed  with  power  to  take  any  steps  that  might  be  deemed 
proper  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  condition  of  affairs. 

The  situation  is  about  this:  The  General  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago,  is  a 
selling  corporation,  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  the 
mills  which  it  controls  are  not  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  are  scattered  through 
the  paper-making  States  of  the  West. 

We  have  the  General  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  of  which  J.  A.  Klmberly 
is  president;  G.  A.  Whiting,  first  vice-president;  L.  M.  Alexander,  secretary  and 
treasurer ;  William  Z.  Stuart,  second  vice-president,  and  John  A.  Davis,  manager 
of  sales. 

CONTBOLLED  MILLS. 

Itasca  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.:  Frank  F.  Becker,  president;  L. 
Iiindauer,  vice-president ;  H.  G.  Becker,  secretary ;  A.  C.  Bossard,  treasurer  and 
manager. 

Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Little  Falls,  Minn. :  B.  F.  Nelson,  president ;  Gil- 
bert M.  Walker,  vice-president ;  W.  E.  Nelson,  secretary ;  W.  J.  Walker,  treasurer. 

Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  Shawano,  Wis. :  W.  C.  Zachow,  presi- 
dent; Aug.  Anderson,  vice-president;  F.  D.  Naber,  treasurer  and  secretary; 
Hugh  Boyle,  superintendent. 

Atlas  Paper  Company,  Neenah,  Wis. :  J.  A.  Klmberly,  president ;  H.  Babcock, 
treasurer;  J.  A.  Klmberly,  Jr.,  secretary. 

Klmberly  and  Clark  Company,  Neenah,  Wis. :  J.  A.  Klmberly,  president ;  F.  J. 
Seusenbrenner,  vice-president :  H.  Babcock,  treasurer ;  S.  F.  Shattuck,  secretary. 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  H.  D.  Smith,  president; 
Thos.  Pearson,  vice-president ;  W.  B.  Murphy,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  general 
manager. 
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Wansau  Paper  Mills  Ck>mpany,  Brokaw,  Wis. :  Walter  Alexander,  president ; 
Alexander  Stewart,  yice-president ;  W.  L.  Edmonds,  secretary  and  manager; 
R  A.  Edmonds,  treasurer. 

Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power  Company,  Centralia,  Wis.:  F.  Garrison^ 
president,  treasurer,  and  general  manager;   L.  M.  Alexander,   secretary. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Combined  Locks,  Wis.:  William  N.  Van 
Nortwick,  president;  John  S.  Van  Nortwlck,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  Wil- 
liam Van  Nortwick,  secretary. 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.:  D.  R.  Davis,  president; 
W.  L.  Davis,  vice-president  and  secretary ;  George  A.  Davis,  treasurer. 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  WMs. :  E.  T.  Harmon, 
president;  C.  F.  Kellogg,  vice-president;  William  Scott,  secretary;  George  W. 
Mead,  treasurer. 

Menasha  Paper  Company,  Menaslia,  Wis. :  S.  R  Smith,  president ;  M.  H.  Bal- 
low,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  C  W.  Howard  Company,  Moiasha,  Wis. :  C.  W.  Howard,  president ;  A.  W» 
Brown,  vice-president;  F.  W.  Hawks,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  Nekoosa,  Wis. :  T.  E.  Nash,  president  and  gen- 
eral manager;  F.  Garrison,  vice-president;  L.  M.  Alexander,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Oconto  Falls,  Wis.:  A.  C.  Merriman,  presi- 
dent; G.  O.  Bergstrom,  vice-president;  W.  L.  Edmonds,  secretary;  E.  A.  Ed- 
monds, treasure  and  manager. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company,  Park  Falls,  Wis.:  William  P.  Harper,  president; 
Scranton  Stockdale,  vice-president;  E.  P.  Sherry,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Port  Edwards,  Wis. :  Lewis  M.  Alex- 
ander, president;  John  McNaughton,  vice-president;  Frank  Garrison,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Stevens  Point,  Wis.:  George  A« 
Whiting,  presid^it;  W.  T.  Whiting,  vice-president;  C.  A.  Babcock,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Tomahawk,  Wis.:  C.  B.  Pride,  presi- 
dent; A.  M.  Pride,  treasurer;  William  Eibel,  Jr.,  secretary. 

The  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  Petoskey,  Mich. :  F.  M.  Aiken,  president ; 
W.  L.  Curtis,  first  vice-president;  S.  Rosenthal,  second  vice-president;  Ed.  D. 
Warner,  secretary ;  George  H.  Dodge,  treasurer ;  George  B.  Maurer,  manager. 

Northwest  Paper  Company,  Cloquet,  Minn.:  R.  M.  Weyerhaeuser,  president; 
R.  D.  Mussen,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  C.  I.  McNair,  general  manager; 
E.  M.  Hoover,  secretary;  W.  K.  McNair,  superintendent. 

That  is  the  list  of  the  companies  making  up  the  General  Paper  Company,  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  The  General  Paper  Company  is  a  corporation,  as  you  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  Sqtz.  Yes,  sir ;  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  These  companies  have  been  consolidated  into  that  company? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No;  these  companies  have  turned  their  products  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  as  the  selling  agent,  and  they  are  no  longer  individual 
factors  in  the  paper  trade. 

In  other  words,  not  long  ago  Mr.  Hamlin  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  contract 
desired  to  buy  his  paper  of  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  which  was  in  his  own 
State,  and  made  a  paper  which  was  satisfactory  to  him,  but  he  was  not  allowed 
to  go  to  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company  and  buy  the  paper;  he  had  to  go  to 
Chicago  and  make  his  arrangements  with  the  manager  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  in  Chicago,  who  then  and  there  notified  him  that  it  was  not  convenient 
to  sell  paper  from  that  mill,  and  that  he  would  have  no  choice  in  the  matter, 
but  that  be  must  take  paper,  which  the  agent  designated,  from  the  mill  he  des- 
ignated, and  he  was  not  able  to  come  E^st  and  buy  paper  because  there  is  a 
territorial  division  between  the  International  Paper  Company  of  New  York 

Mr.  Gillett  (interrupting).  Who  is  Mr.  Hamlin? 

Mr.  Seitz.  He  is  the  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

There  is  a  division  of  territory  between  the  International  Paper  Company, 
which  controls  the  paper  mills  of  the  East,  and  the  .General  Paper  Company, 
controlling  the  paper  mills  of  the  Northwest,  by  which  they  do  not  enter  upon 
each  other's  territory. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  There  are  only  two  companies  in  the  combination? 
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Mr.  Seitz.  But  they  represent  practically  all  the  pai)er  product  of  the  country, 
and  they  do  more  than  that,  because  they  actually  control  the  price  and  the  pro- 
duction of  other  mills. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  The  Great  Northern  is  not  In  the  Intemiitional  Pai)er 
Company? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Mr.  Norris,  through  his  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  I..edger, 
buys  a  part  of  his  product  from  the  International  Paper  Company,  but  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  World  both  buy  all  of  their  pai>er  from 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company.  Therefore  we  are  In  the  happy  i>osltion 
of  behig  unselfish  in  this  Instance.  We  are  not  concerned  peraoually  with  the 
International  Paper  Company,  but  we  are  concerned  with  the  effect  of  its 
operations. 

Up  to  about  two  years  ago  It  was  iwssible  to  get  competing  figures  from  the 
International  Paper  Company — it  was  possible  to  go  out  among  the  Independent 
mills  and  get  a  figure — but  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  manifestation 
became  evident.  It  was  two  years  ago  that  the  effort  was  first  made  to  get 
them  together  into  a  successful  combination  which  would  shut  out  all  comi)e- 
tition  and  make  a  uniform  price.  It  was  only  partially  successful.  I  know 
they  thought  they  had  us  cornered,  but  we  succeeded  in  evading  it  and  they 
finally  brought  about  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  this  is  where  I  think  the 
International  Paper  Company,  which  is  a  corporation,  falls  under  the  ban  of 
the  law,  while  the  General  Paper  Company,  in  our  minds,  is  obviously  an  or- 
ganization in  contravention  of  law.  They  have  made  an  arrangement  with 
every  independent  paper  mill  except  one 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD  (interrupting).  That  is  the  General  Pai)er  Company? 

Mr.  Seitz.  The  International.  They  have  made  an  arrangement  with  every 
independent  paper  mill  except  one  by  which  the  International  Paper  Company 
takes  all  of  the  surplus  product  of  these  mills  at  a  price.  In  other  words,  the 
Parson  Company  at  Brunswick 

Mr.  Littlefield  (interrupting.)  What  is  the  company  excluded? 

Mr.  Seitz.  The  Great  Northeni,  and  they  are  only  excluded  because  they 
have  no  surplus  paper.  They  are  not  factors  In  the  market  and  will  not  be  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  IjIttlefield.  So  far  as  controlling  the  price? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir:  this  situation  prevails:  The  Parsons  Company,  or  the 
St,  Regis  Company,  or  the  Henry  Company,  of  Connecticut,  or  any  of  the  mills 
scattered,  Independent  mills,  are  allowed  to  sell  to  customers  whom  they  had 
previous  to  this  arrangement,  but  they  are  allowed  to  sell  to  people  who  have 
been  customers  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  They  are  allowed  to 
tell  to  each  other's  customers  to  a  limited  extent,  but  if  for  any  reason  the 
demand  falls  off  and  10,  20,  or  30  tons  that  might  previously  have  been  looking 
around  for  a  price,  is  promptly  turned  into  the  warehouses  of  the  International 
Paper  Company.  So,  there  is  no  floating  paper  on  the  market.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  paper  loose  and  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Does  that  Include  the  Warren  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  make  b(x)k  paper.  Our  complaint  applies  to  news  entirely. 
The  book-paper  combination  has  not  been  successful.  The  writing  mills  have 
a  combination  which  is  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  law,  and  the  box  board 
manufacturers  recently  i)erfected  an  organization  in  violation  of  the  law,  but 
the  news  pai)er  makers  have  been  most  successful,  and  they  have  the  best 
system  of  holding  us  up.  This  method  on  the  part  of  the  International  Paper 
(N)ni|mny  becomes  doubly  effective  when  you  understand  what  has  been  done. 
When  they  organized  five  or  six  years  ago,  they  took  in  all  the  mills  and 
machinery  in  the  country,  the  mills  which  had  earne<l  two  or  three  fortunes, 
and  based  tlie  valuation  at  $22,000  per  ton,  whereas  the  modern  plants  are 
estimated  at  $12.(MKi  a  ton,  and  then  they  found  themselves  In  such  bad  shape 
that  they  at  once  had  to  turn  in  money  for  ret)airs,  and  their  own  statement 
shows  that  In  the  last  four  or  five  years  they  have  spent  $4,000,000  In  repairs 
and  they  have  not  adde<l  one  single  paper  machine  to  their  ecpilpment,  except 
that  within  a  few  months  they  have  put  one  In  at  Bellows  Falls  for  making 
box  board.  They  reduce<l  the  spetnl  of  their  machines  and  their  output  from 
l..">.")0  tons  down  to  1,1  HO  or  1,200  tons.  Tlioy  have  not  added  one  single  news 
niacliine  since  the  pai>er  trust  was  organized. 

Mr.  Gilt.ett.  Why  did  tliey  reduce  the  output? 

Mr.  Skitz.  For  the  purpose  of  marking  up  the  price:  that  la  our  information. 

Mr.  (iIli.ktt.  How  much  higher  are  the  prices  now  than  they  were  a  year 
ago? 
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Mr.  Seitz.  I  think  the  market  price  of  pai^er  Is  just  about  $5  a  ton  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  and  it  i$  from  $10  to  |14  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  four  years 
ajro,  when  this  combination  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFUiLD.  What  i>ercentage. 

Mr.  Sfjtz.  a  very  high  percentage.  The  paper  used  to  sell  on  the  market 
for  133  a  Um.  It  was  sold  to  the  man  who  used  5,  10,  or  15  tons  a  day  for 
alKHit  $36  a  ton.  It  is  now  selling — I  bought  excess  pai^er  last  week;  we 
overran  our  contract  supply  from  another  newspajier,  the  Staats-Zeltung — 
for  $2.35  a  hundred  pounds  as  against  our  former  price  of  $1.65. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  All  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (iiLLETT.  Is  not  lumber  going  up  as  well  as  paper;  is  it  not  the  scarcity 
of  timber  that  Is  producing  this  high  price? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  (tIllett.  Is  it  not  going  up  on  accoimt  of  the  forests  becoming  exhausted? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  listened  to  an  address  not  long  ago  of  Mr.  Lewellny  Powers,  in 
which  he  assured  us  he  had  figured  out  that  there  was  more  spruce  in  Maine 
to-day  than  there  ever  was.  He  had  figured  it  by  a  series  of  percentages  that 
we  could  k<H?p  cutting  timber  forever  and  never  get  caught  up.  He  is  one  of 
the  largest  owners  In  Maine  and  I  take  him  as  good  authority. 

The  tlnilHT  situation  was  this:  A  great  many  gentlemen  in  Maine  owned 
timber  lands  and  had  done  nothing  but  pay  taxes  on  them  for  a  hundred  years. 
I  ovm  some  timber  land  there  myself,  in  Congressman  Littlefield*s  district. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  pulp  wood  on  it,  but  this  is  what  hap- 
l>ened :  A  lot  of  the  people  who  were  loaded  up  with  timber  lands  unloaded  them 
on  the  International  Pai)er  Company  at  a  very  high  price,  and  the  International 
Paper  Company  Is  in  duty  bound  to  carry  the  timber  on  its  books  at  that  price, 
and  that  money  is  compounding  itself  about  every  twelve  years.  They  really 
put  themselves  In  a  position  very  much  as  the  Reading  Railroad  did  when  Mr. 
Ctowan  bought  millions  of  dollars  of  coal  hinds  that  have  not  been  touched  by 
the  pick  yet,  and  that  money  has  been  compounding  itself  since  1873.  There  Is 
no  special  reason  why  the  newspaiiers  should  suffer  because  a  whole  lot  of  gen- 
tlemen who  owned  timber  lands  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  saw  fit  to  unload 
them  on  the  International  Pai)er  Company. 

Mr.  Palmer.  You  can  not  buy  those  coal  lands  at  the  original  purchase  price 
and  the  interest  on  them  to-day. 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  am  aware  that  the  coal  situation  has  gotten  into  exactly  the 
situation  the  paper  business  is  in,  as  the  Supreme  Court  observed  recently. 

Mr.  I)E  Abmond.  What  is  the  prospect  of  getting  supplies  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Seitz.  The  timber  or  the  paper? 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  The  pulp,  or  both. 

Mr.  Seitz.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  timber  now  consumed  is  brought  from  Can- 
ada; consumed  by  the  pai)er  companies. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Spruce? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir ;  mainly.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wood  of  the  northern  New 
York  companies  comes  from  Canada,  because  the  State  of  New  York  has  re- 
served so  much  of  the  forests  and  they  have  cut  so  heavily  In  the  Adirondack 
region  that  they  have  had  to  turn  to  Canada.  That  Is  one  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  manufacturing  trade.  We  know  that  the  tariff  Is  tabooed  In  this 
Congress,  but  we  do  feel  that  within  three  years*  time  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  all  other  paper  companies  will  be  coming  down  here  and  asking 
to  have  the  bar  taken  down. 

Mr.  I)e  Abmond.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  taking  down  the  bar  now  ? 

Mr.  Seitz.  There  would  be  no  effect,  becaifte  there  are  no  surplus  paper  mills 
In  Canada. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Is  there  a  tariff  on  the  rough  timber? 

Mr.  Seitz.  There  is  no  tariff  on  the  rough  timber.  The  board  of  appraisers 
made  a  ruling  on  timber  trimmed  and  barked,  but  I  think  their  ruling  has  been 
upset  In  the  last  week.  The  pulp  wood  comes  In  free,  excei)t  to  this  extent, 
that  the  Canadian  authorities  lay  an  export  tax  on  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  That  is  not  exactly  an  export  tax.  That  is  what  they 
charge  for  stumfiage? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No;  I  think  Ontario  has  a  tax,  but  Mr.  Norrls  has  those  facts 
more  In  detail. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Do  I  understand  that  wood  pulp  comes  in  free? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  How  would  It  be  If  the  pulp  came  In  free? 
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Mr.  Seitz.  It  would  not  benefit  the  newspapers;  It  would  simply  benefit  the 
paper  companies.  As  the  paper  companies  are  now  organized  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  or  any  other  legislation. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  If  the  tariff  were  out  of  the  way,  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
manufacture  paper  in  Canada  to  come  in  competition  with  these  fellows? 

Mr.  Seitz.  It  would  take  three  years  to  construct  an  ordinary  paper  mill,  and 
in  the  meantime 

Mr.  GiLLETT  (interrupting).  They  would  reduce  the  output? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Is  the  output  sufiScient  now  to  meet  the  demand? 

Mr.  Seitz.  It  Is  not  sufficient  really  to  meet  the  demand  safely.  I^st  fall  the 
International  Paper  Company  had  47,000  tons  of  excess  paper  that  it  had  gath- 
ered up  in  one  way  or  another.  All  last  summer  it  was  taking  the  surplus 
product  of  the  other  mills  and  piling  it  jip  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price,  and 
then  they  organized  a  shut  down  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Where  do  they  have  their  storehouses? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  are  scattered  at  depots  in  nearby  towns,  and  they  sold  about 
50,000  tons  in  a  couple  of  weeks*  time.  I  will  show  you  how  it  affects  the  little 
newspapers.  The  editor  of  the  country  newspaper  has  bought  his  paper  for 
years  for  $2  a  hundred  pounds  or  $40  a  ton.  He  is  now  paying  $2.75.  See  what 
an  enormous  change — 75  cents.  He  is  still  selling  his  advertisements  at  so 
much  an  inch,  and  so  the  difference  comes  out  of  his  pocket.  The  newspaper 
can  not  pass  the  raise  along  to  the  customer.  We  sell  at  a  fixed  price.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  circulation  of  the  United  States  is  1  cent,  sold  to  the  trade  for 
50  cents  a  hundred.  Advertising  rates  are  governed  by  competition  that  you 
can  not  control  or  adjust.  We  have  had  long  battles  in  New  York  even  to  main- 
tain our  rates  and  we  can  not  pass  it  along.  The  paper  trust  comes  along  and 
says,  "  Why  do  you  not  raise  the  price  of  the  paper  to  2  cents  and  increase  the 
advertising  rates  and  hand  the  profits  over  to  us?  "    We  do  not  care  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Are  the  advertising  rates  fixed,  or  do  they  vary? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  are  getting  lower  all  the  time.  Practically,  the  newspapers 
are  between  three  kinds  of  combinations.  The  paper  trust  is  one ;  then  there  is 
the  labor  trust  on  the  other  hand,  and  now  we  have  the  dry-goods  trust  against 
us  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  What  does  the  dry -goods  trust  do? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  direct  rates. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Advertising  rates? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir.  They  withheld  nearly  $300,000  a  year  for  two  long 
weary  years  in  order  \o  carry  a  point,  and  we  had  to  compromise  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Do  you  know  of  any  understanding  among  the  papers  as  to 
the  price  of  advertising? 

Mr.  Seitz.  There  is  none  whatever.  We  are  unnble  to  do  it.  I  will  give  you 
an  instance.  Three  of  the  newspapers  in  New  York  had  a  rate  for  local  adver- 
tising. There  was  an  obnoxious  agent  who  organized  a  small  trust  of  his  own 
in  legal  advertising.  In  other  words,  he  went  around  and  did  legal  advertising 
for  a  salary,  and  the  result  was  that  the  papers  decided  he  was  operating  in 
restraint  of  trade,  and  they  cut  off  his  commission.  They  were  hauled  down 
to  the  police  court  and  the  magistrate  solemnly  decided  that  they  were  guilty  of 
a  conspiracy  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  fine.  They  were  the  Times, 
the  Evening  Post,  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  now  the  Globe.  We  can  not 
get  Into  any  combination  together.  We  have  labor  on  one  side,  the  paper  com- 
bination on  the  other  side,  and  the  dry  goods  combination  on  the  other  side,  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  merely  common  people. 

Mr.  Dk  Armond.  What  sort  of  legislation  could  Congress  enact  that  would 
help  you  out? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  will  tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  this  Is  a  fundamental  thing. 
The  imcertalnty  of  the  English  tariff  policy  is  a  very  great  factor  In  anything 
we  may  want  to  do  here.  .  American  capital  Is  not  likely  to  go  to  Canada  and 
Invest  Itself  to  the  extent  tliat  a  paijer  plant  requires,  with  all  the  uncertainty 
(»f  English  tariff  legislation  over  It.  which,  of  course,  would  provoke  retaliation. 
If  there  wsis  some  way  by  which  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  could  be  settled,  and  they  ought  to  be  settleil,  and  our  manufacturers 
given  access  to  the  raw  inaterinl.  relief  would  follow.  I  have  talked  with  Csuia- 
dian  paper  men,  but  they  can  not  get  money  over  there.  I  have  a  trunk  full  of 
letters  and  they  all  say  that  the  Canadians  will  not  Invest  any  money;  the 
Englishmen  have  been  swindled,  and  they  must  rely  upon  the  United  States. 
lUit  the  main  relief— the  imiwrtant  relief— that  we  ought  to  have  and  the  only 
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way  we  can  get  it  is  by  regular  operation  of  the  law,  we  believe,  in  dissolving 
these  illegal  coinbinations. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  accomplish  Just  ex- 
actly what  you  desire  and  what  you  have  just  expressed  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  can  not  say  that  it  would  accomplish  it;  I  think  it  would  en- 
courage it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  this  resolution  would  obtain  a  single  thing 
that  you  do  not  now*state  to  the  commlttee[ 

Mr.  Seitz.  We  want,  if  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  something  started,  some- 
thing that  will  have  some  official  basis  for  a  beginning,  and  it  seems  that  this 
resolutiou  directing  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  make  a  proper  Inquiry 
should  be  adopted.  Of  course,  the  trust-hunting  business  is  new  and  lines  of 
pursuit  are  not  yet  laid  down,  but  there  is  apparently  a  process  develophig  by 
which  we  can  reach  these  corporations. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Attorney-General  has  money  at  his  disposal  for  this 
purpose,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  committee  has  any  information  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  any  money  that  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  * 

Mr.  Dk  Abmond.  Have  you  applied  to  the  Attorney-General  to  go  after  this 
trust? 

Mr.  SxiTZ.  No,  sir.   * 

Mr.  LiTTLETiELD.  Have  you  applied  to  the  Department  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LiTTUEFUXD.  Assuming  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  investigate  this  question,  would  not  that  really  be 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  to  make  your  application  to  them  and  if  they  declined 
to  th&n  call  upon  somebody  to  give  them  instructions  or  to  compel  them  to  move? 

Mr.  Skitz.  We  are  looking  for  some  point  of  initiative,  and  we  assumed  that 
Mr.  LiUey's  resolution,  which  was  introduced  independent  of  us,  I  might  say, 
provided  a  method  of  starting. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  procedure  I  am  at  fault. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  I  am  only  making  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  know  this :  That  if  the  House  were  to  pass  this  resolution,  direct- 
ing an  inquiry,  it  would  at  once  arouse  considerable  interest  and  would  assist  us 
materially  in  getting  this  evidence  before  the  proper  people.  We  need  help  to 
do  it.  Frankly,  we  believe  that  we  have  a  case,  as  I  said  before,  but  there  is  no 
actual  method  laid  down  for  getting  at  these  illegal  combinations. 

The  Chairman.  This  investigation  would  cost  considerable  money.  They 
would  have  to  ttnploy  competent  parties  to  make  this  investigation  and  to  go 
through  the  country.  There  is  no  provision  of  law — I  have  been  reading  the 
law — and  they  have  no  authority  to  do  this  thing.  They  have  neither  the  men 
nor  the  money.  This  suggestion  has  been  made  with  reference  to  helping  you 
gentlemen  and  not  harming  you  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Seitz.  We  must  admit  that  we  are  not  familiar  with  the  best  method  of 
proceeding,  but  we  have  assumed  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  created 
for  this  purpose  and  that  it  was  in  some  maimer  subjective  to  the  House  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  seen  some  statements  in  the  papers  that  the  Government  and 
Congress  were  not  having  very  much  to  do  with  each  other  and  that  might  be 
the  case,  but  it  did  seem  to  us  that  this  was  a  matter  that  ought  properly  to 
come  here. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  should  proceed  against  this  trust  the  same  as  against  other 
trusts,  by  conunencing  an  action.  Have  you  facts  and  figures  to  show  all  these 
things  to  submit  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  call  his  attention  to  them? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Naturally,  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  force  to  bring  out  these 
agreements ;  it  has  Just  taken  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  bring  out  the 
facts  concerning  the  coal  combination. 

Mr.  PAUfEB.  How  did  they  start  the  proceeding  against  the  beef  trust? 

Mr.  Lillet.  In  introduchig  this  resolution  I  copied  the  resolution  that  was 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Martin,  of  South  Dakota.  That  resolution  has  passed  the 
House  instructing  t^e  Department  of  Commerce  to  make  the  investigation,  and 
following  that  precedent  I  introduced  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  This  session? 

Mr.  Lillet.  Yes,  sir;  only  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  I  simply  followed  that 
precedent. 
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Mr.  Sbitb.  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  broker's  circular: 

**  The  lutematlonal  Paper  Company  had  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent winter  a  reserve  stock  of  more  than  60,000  tons  of  news  print.  This  sorplus 
stock,  amounting  In  value  to  more  than  $2,000,000,  has  in  the  past  few  weeks 
been  turned  into  cash.*' 

That  Is  under  date  of  February  29. 

**  We  strongly  urge  the  purchase  of  the  International  Paper  Company's  irtock 
around  present  prices  by  those  who  can  afford  to  wait  It  can  not,  by  any 
possibility,  sell  much  lower,  and  very  large  profits  in  the  near  future  are  cer- 
tain." 

A  little  later  they  issued  another  one : 

**  There  is  no  industrial  company  in  America  whose  business  is  to-<lay  in  a 
more  prosperous  condition  than  that  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 
F^m  the  price  of  the  stock  one  would  suppose  the  company  upon  the  verge  of  a 
receivership.    Such  is  not  the  case,  however. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  holders  of  steel  common  to  exchange  it  for  paper 
common.  A  year  ago  steel  common  was  worth  twice  as  much  as  paper  common. 
A  year  hence  paper  common  will  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  steel  common. 
Steel  common  will  then  be  selling  in  the  twenties." 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  What  is  that  an  extract  from? 

Mr.  Seitz.  From  a  circular  of  Hunt,  Ellis  &  Co.  Then  we  wrote  them  a  letter, 
and  they  said :  - 

*'  The  situation  with  the  I.  P.  Co.  is  much  more  bullish  at  the  present  time 
than  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written.  The  price  of  paper  has  had  consider- 
able advance  since  that  time,  and  all  the  long-time  contracts  of  the  I.  P.  Co., 
which  have  been  running  at  prices  of  from  §  to  f  cents  per  pound  below  the 
market  for  the  past  year,  have  expired,  or  will  expire  within  the  next  two  or 
three  months.  Most  of  these  contracts  have  already  expired  and  have  been  re- 
newed at  higher  prices.  Several  of  them  expire  May  1  and  will  be  renewed  at 
higher  prices." 

In  other  words,  there  Is  absolutely  no  escape.  Some  friends  who  run  news- 
papers in  Philadelphia,  where  for  years  they  bought  the  paper  at  $1.85,  the 
freight  rates  being  a  little  less  favorable  than  in  New  York.*  Now  everyone  has 
been  hoisted  to  $2.25  this  year,  and  they  simply  could  not  get  bids.  They  went 
around  to  the  International  Paper  Company  and  everybody  else,  but  they  were 
only  able  to  buy  from  the  man  they  had  bought  from  previously  and  at  the 
price  he  named.  The  scheme  is  as  dead  open  and  shut  as  any  game  that  was 
ever  played, 

Mr.  Palmer.  Does  the  International  Paper  Company  pay  any  dividends  on  its 
common  stock? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Not  any  dividends  on  Its  common  stock.  It  paid  two  dividends, 
until  the  common  stock  had  been  loaded  on  the  public.  It  pays  6  per  cent 
regularly  on  its  preferred  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  paper  from  the  Illinois  company? 

Mr.  Seitz.  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  in  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Illinois  Paper  Company  engage  in  Interstate  com- 
merce? 

Mr.  Seitz.  There  is  a  dividing  line.  They  have  divided  the  territory.  They 
do  not  come  east  of  the  Indiana  line  and  the  other  company  doe^  not  go  west, 
except  to  old  customers. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  you  got  your  paper  from  the  Illinois  company, 
do  you  pay  there  and  have  them  ship  It,  or  do  they  ship  it  and  sell  it  to  your 
company? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  ship  It  on  our  orders,  but  It  Is  all  controlled  through  the  one 
agency.    There  is  one  price. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  discussed  the  question  In  your  mind  as  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  send  up  there  and  Investigate  their  business? 

Mr.  Seitz.  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  What  effect,  If  any,  has  the  tariff  on  pulp  had  In  helping 
these  people  to  effect  this  combination? 

Mr.  Seitz.  It  was  not  a  very  great  factor,  because  before  the  consolidation 
there  was  not  much  of  an  outside  pulp  supply.  Since  then  large  mills  have 
been  built  In  Canada. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  The  pulp  could  have  come  In  easily  without  the  restriction 
of  the  high  tariff? 

Mr.  Seitz.  But  they  have  consolidated  everything. 
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Mr.  De  Armond.  Before  the  consolidation,  was  not  the  tariff  on  wood  palp 
an  Important  factor  in  helping  them  to  promote  this  organization? 

Mr.  Seits.  I  would  not  say  so. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Then  what  Is  the  use  of  keeping  it  on? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  And  there  never  was  any  use  of  potting  it  on? 

Mr.  Setts.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  That  is  a  very  small  thing  which  Congress  could  do. 

Mr.  Settb.  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  Canada. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Suppose  we  took  it  off  straight  without  any  reciprocity,  that 
would  not  hurt  you  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Settz.  You  would  not  gain  all  the  advantages,  because  the  Canadians 
would  probably 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  (Interrupting.)  But  would  it  not  aid  the  people  in  buying 
paper? 

Mr.  Seits.  No,  sir;  it  would  slinply  increase  the  profits ^f  the  paper  trust. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  A  tariff  can  be  effective  in  making  a  trust  and  not  effective 
In  taking  it  off? 

Mr.  Seitz.  The  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  light,  but  the  tax  on  paper  is  very  high. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Why  should  not  taking  the  tariff  off  of  paper  have  some 
effect? 

Mr.  Seitz.  It  would  in  about  three  or  four  years'  time. 

Mr.  liiTTLEFiELD.  That  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  you  get  a  settled  condition  in 
Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  can  "ot  tell  anything  about  it  in  advance. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Suppose  you  took  the  tariff  off  of  wood  pulp  and  paper; 
what  effect  would  that  have? 

Mr.  Seitz.  None ;  because  these  men  control  the  paper  product  absolutely,  and 
you  would  simply  pay  them  an  Increased  profit. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Would  not  paper  be  sent  here  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  Seii^.  I  think  most  undoubtedly,  if  we  got  the  tariff  off  of  paper.  Then 
it  would  be  possible  for  American  capital  to  go  to  Canada  and  safely  engage  in 
the  paper  business. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Is  not  that  the  most  effective  way  to  destroy  the  trust — ^to 
take  the  tariff  off  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  and  allow  them  to  come  in  free? 

Mr.  Seitb.  I  do  not  know.  The  tendency  of  modem  business  is  such  that 
everybody  is  making  necessary  arrangements,  and  it  does  not  matter  what  the 
law  says  or  the  tariff,  the  combinations  are  so  strong  that  ordinary  things  do 
not  affect  them. 

Mr.  Littlefieij).  You  would  not  look  upon  it  as  essential? 

Mr.  Settz.  No,  sir.  Although  I  do  not  believe  in  tariff — being  a  Democrat — 
but  when  you  ask  me  the  exact  facts,  they  fix  the  price  and  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage, and  they  do  not  concede  any  of  it  to  the  consumer.  They  do  not  have 
to ;  they  are  a  monopoly — a  trust. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Would  it  not  tend  to  break  the  power  of  the  combination  if 
paper  was  brought  in  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Settz.  These  people  are  selling  In  L«ondon  at  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  below  the  New  York  price.    There  is  no  paper  made  in  London. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  If  it  could  be  made  in  Canada  profitably  and  it  could  come 
In  here,  these  people  here  would  have  to  put  down  the  price? 

Mr.  Settz.  I  think  myself  that  In  three  or  four  yearis'  time  these  companies 
will  themselves  reach  the  point  where  they  will  want  the  tariff  taken  off,  so 
they  can  invest  money  In  Canada  to  enlarge  their  business. 

Mr.  I^tttlefield.  You  say  they  are  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LiTTLEriELD.  Is  that  peculiar  to  the  International  Paper  Company  and 
the  Qeneral  Paper  Company,  or  does  the  Northern  Paper  Company  engage  in 
that? 

Mr.  Settz.  They  all  have  a  price  for  so  much  a  pound  for  export. 

Mr.  LnTLEFiELD.  The  Northern  Company  does  that  same  kind  of  business? 

Mr.  Settz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LrmJviELD.  Does  the  Northern  Paper  Company  export  a  part  of  its 
product? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Some  to  Australia  in  cargo  lots.  They  are  not  sending  out  any 
now.    The  Australia  paper  is  very  largely  furnished  by  the  Parsons  Company. 

Mr.  I/TTTLEViELD.  They  are  not  in  the  trust  either? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  are  in  a  deal  where  the  trust  takes  their  surplus  product. 
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Mr.  LiTTLKFiELD.  Not  in  the  combination,  but  they  sell  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir.  The  combination  does  not  undertake  to  interfere  with 
their  customers.  They  have  divided  our  trade  and  passed  it  around  in  a  per- 
fectly friendly  way. 

Just  to  show  you  how  frightened  the  paper  merchants  are  in  New  York, 
I  was  advised  by  a  friend,  in  whose  office  paper  salesmen  congregate,  that  they 
could  not  make  a  sale  without  calling  up  the  International  Paper  Company 
and  asking  them  if  it  was  all  right  You  say  to  a  paper  salesman  in  New  York 
to-day,  "  I  want  to  buy  500  tons  of  paper,"  and  he  will  say,  **  I  wiU  let  you  know 
in  an  hour,"  and  he  goes  away  and  calls  up  the  International  Paper  Ck)mpany 
by  telephone  and  sees  if  he  is  free  to  sell.  I  tried  an  independent  concern  which 
handles  $5,000,000  worth  of  paper  a  year,  and  the  head  salesman  said,  "  I  would 
like  to  do  this  for  you,  but  we  can  not;  the  International  will  not  let  us.  If 
we  start  to  sell  you,  they  will  cut  off  our  stock." 

Mr.  Palmeb.  Is  the  trust  combination  making  a  great  deal  of  money  or  just 
making  a  bare  living? 

Mr.  Seftz.  I  do  not  know.  They  carry  $60,000,000  capital  and  surplus  on 
$20,000,000  of  gross  annual  business— a  terrific  load  in  proportion.  They  had 
a  number  of  long-time  contracts  around  $36  or  $37.60  a  ton.  These  contracts 
are  expiring,  and  the  paper  trust,  through  its  power  and  through  its  relations, 
has  been  able  to  mark  the  price  up  from  $6  to  $14  a  ton. 

Mr.  Palmes.  Did  not  they  go  into  the  combine  because  the  little  concerns  were 
going  into  bankruptcy  and  it  was  simply  a  question  of  ruin  or  else  combining? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  do  not  know,  but  Immediately  after  the  combination  was  formed 
they  were  buying  $40,000  race  horses  and  building  Riverside  drive  palaces  until 
they  went  broke  in  Wall  street. 

Mr.  Db  Abmono.  Everyone  of  them  went  into  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  Seitz.  They  had  already  made  one  fortune,  and  they  sold  the  mills  and 
made  a  new  one. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  It  is  the  duty  undoubtedly  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  law;  you  so  understand  it? 

Mr.  Seitz.  That  is  the  popular  theory. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELO.  Assumlng  that  to  be  the  fact,  is  it  not  the  first  duty  of  the 
people  who  complain  of  such  a  combination  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  fact  and  request  them  to  proceed,  and  then  in  default 
of  their  proceeding,  to  see  what  further  remedy  they  may  have;  would  it  not 
be  fair,  in  your  judgment,  to  leave  the  proceeding  to  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  had  such  a  high  opinion  of  executive  power  that  I  would  like 
to  see  them  try  it. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  But  would  it  not  be  a  fair  proposition  to  present  the  facts  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  before  we  assumed  to  direct  a  proceeding  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  they  were  not  willing  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  I  feel,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  only  way  to 
get  after  these  fellows  is  to  make  them  feel  that  there  is  a  widespread  interest, 
and  we  have  come  forward  to  our  own  representatives,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  see  whether  or  not  they  will  take  up  this  matter.  It  is  a  large  and 
important  interest,  and  we  are  not  here  in  a  selfish  position  at  all.  We  have 
given  every  advantage  away. 

The  price  of  the  newspapers  used  to  be  5  and  6  cents  a  copy.  It  is  now  1  cent 
a  copy,  and  if  there  was  a  half-cent  coin  we  would  probably  be  selling  at  that 
price. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Do  you  run  your  newspapers  for  benevolent  purposes  or  as  busi- 
ness propositions? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Most  newspapers  are  run  by  gentlemen  who  have  sporting  blood, 
different  from  any  other  enterprise.  They  are  all  very  much  alike,  and  they 
take  all  sorts  of  chances  and  do  things  that  would  make  ordinary  business  men 
shiver. 

Mr.  Palmer.  How  much  money  does  the  New  York  World  make  every  year 
over  and  above  expenses? 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  think  the  profits  of  the  New  York  World  on  the  basis  of  the  gross 
business  done  represents  just  about  one-half  of  the  percentage  earned  by  the 
paper  trust. 

Mr.  Palmer.  I  mean  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  tell  you.  I  assume  that  the  news- 
papers in  New  York  City  do  a  gross  business  of  $16,000,000  a  year,  and  earn 
about  5  per  cent  on  this  sum.    However,  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
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paper  to-day  and  the  price  we  have  been  expected  to  pay  would  cost  the  New 
Tork  World  $338,000  a  year.  That  is  an  Increase  of  33^  per  cent.  What  busi- 
ness will  pay  33i  per  cent  increase  and  have  anything  left?  I  tell  you  that 
there  are  half  a  dozen  newspapers  in  New  York  City  that  will  have  to  face  a 
deficit  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFnxD.  The  increase  of  33^  per  cent  has  taken  place  within  what 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  Settz.  The  last  two  years.  They  have  now  so  perfected  their  organiza- 
tion that  they  are  in  a  position  to  enforce  it  universally,  which  they  were  not 
before. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Is  not  the  effect  of  keeping  the  tariff  on  paper  and  on  wood 
pulp  to  aid  these  fellows  who  have  formed  this  paper  trust  in  the  United  States 
to  monopolize  in  a  comparatively  short  time  most  of  the  supply  of  timber  over 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  Skits.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Then  they  will  be  in  favor  of  taking  the  duty  off? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir ;   I  think  you  are  quite  right. 

8TATEKEKT   OF   MB.    JOHN   NOBBIS,    BITSINESS   MANAGER   NEW 
TOBK  THIES,  41  PABK  BOW,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  will  attempt  to  sum- 
marize the  complaints  which  newspaper  publishers  make  respecting  combina- 
tions of  paper  makei^.  We  are  told  that  your  inquiry  must  be  limited  to  that 
phase  of  the  subject  which  affects  interstate  commerce,  and  therefore  I  will 
try  to  exclude  all  facts  that  relate  to  the  tariff  oppressions  of  the  paper  com- 
binations and  will  confine  myself  to  those  aspects  of  the  paper  manufacturing 
combination  which  are  clearly  within  the  Supreme  Court  definition  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  resolution  referred  to  your  committee  authorizes  an  investigation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  into  the  following  subjects:  The  high 
price  of  news-print  paper,  the  scarcity  of  paper,  and  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  combinations  which  have  produced  high  prices  or  scarcity. 

We  appear  as  the  authorized 'n^presentatives  of  230  newspapers  comprising 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  We  appear  as  consumers  of 
more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  news-print  paper  made  in  the  United  States. 
We  appear  as  employers  and  protectors  of  workingmen  numbering  40  to  1  as 
compared  with  the  workers  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  paper  companies.  These 
considerations  entitle  us,  at  least,  to  your  favorable  attention.  There  are  prac- 
tically 63  news-print  paper  mills  in  the  United  States,  producing  about  600,000 
tons  annually,  for  which  the  newspapers  pay  $26,000,000  per  annum. 

We  complain  that  the  news-print  paper  mills  west  of  the  Indiana  State  line 
have  organized  Into  an  illegal  combination  known  as  ''The  General  Paper 
Company,"  which  acts  as  the  selling  agency  .for  those  mills.  It  dictates  to 
newspaper  proprietors  in  various  States  where  and  how  they  shall  obtain  their 
paper  supplies  and  the  prices  they  shall  pay  for  the  paper.  It  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  dictate  to  a  newspaper  proprietor  what  width  of  roll  he  shall  use;  in 
other  words,  to  prescribe  the  size  of  press  he  shall  use  for  printing  his  paper, 
paper. 

We  complain  that  the  International  Paper  Company — a  manufacturing  com- 
bination of  30  mills— has  arranged'  with  the  General  Paper  Company  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  territory  and  for  the  apportionment  of  customers. 

W*e  complain  that  the  International  Paper  C'Ompany  has  arranged  with  out- 
side mills  of  the  East  for  the  purchase  of  their  surplus  product,  in  order  that 
it  may  control  prices,  and  we  complain  that  it  has  sold  its  surplus  in  Great 
Britain  at  lower  prices  than  it  demanded  in  New  York  City  for  the  same  article. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  Does  that  mean  net  prices  in  London? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Absolutely  delivered  on  the  sidewalk  In  Great  Britain  less  than 
delivered  on  the  sidewalk  in  New  York  City  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  LiTTLEriELD.  That  means  the  freight  added? 

Mr.  NoBBiB.  Yes,  sir;  c.  i.  f. 

Mr.  LriTLEFTELD.  The  freight  added  to  that  shows  the  difference  between  the 
prices  th^  really  receive? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  insurance  and  freight. 

Mr.  Littlefield.  How  much  is  that;  how  much  less? 
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Mr.  N0BBI8.  The  price  which  they  sold  in  Great  Britain  was  92.06  per  100 
pounds,  forty  dollars  and  some  odd  cents  per  ton,  while  they  were  demanding 
from  $2.25  to  $2.60  per  100  pounds  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELO.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  isV 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  difference  brought  the  net  price  in  New  York  delivered  on 
the  sidewalk  to  $1.75.  There  was  a  difference  of  about  60  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  $10  per  ton,  added  by  reason  of  this  paper  combination. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Nearly  83i  per  cent? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir ;  substantially  that. 

We  complain  that  all  the  paper  mills  East  and  West  conspired  to  close  their 
mills  on  November  25,  1903,  and  that  they  produced  a  panic  in  prices  and  in 
supply ;  in  effect  that  they  imperiled  the  continuity  of  newspaper  publication. 

We  complain  that  the  producers  of  sulphite  pulp  have  combined  to  stimulate 
the  prices  of  that  important  factor  in  the  production  of  paper. 

We  complain  that  in  other  branches  of  the  paper  trade,  in  writings,  in  card- 
board, and  in  book  paper,  similar  combinations  have  been  made,  all  of  which 
tend  to  strengthen  that  conspiracy  in  news-print  paper,  which  is  the  special 
object  of  this  inquiry. 

We  complain  that  these  various  combinations  and  conspiracies  have  interfered 
with  the  currents  of  trade;  that  they  have  produced  artificial  conditions,  and 
that  they  have  menaced  an  interest  which  is  entitled  to  your  protection. 

I  am  prepared  to  give  specifications  on  any  of  the  points  which  I  have  stated 
here,  and  I  am  also  anxious  to  correct  a  few  possible  misapprehensions  .which 
may  have  arisen  from  the  questions  and  answers  which  have  been  given  this 
morning. 

First,  as  to  the  time  that  would  be  required  for  new  mills  or  active  competi- 
tion with  the  present  output.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  this  branch  of  the  subject ; 
it  is  the  tariff  branch  of  it,  which  is  wide  and  which  Is  not  within  wliat  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  resolution ;  but  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension 
I  want  briefly  to  state  that  with  free  pulp  it  would  be  possible  in  six  months  to 
equip  paper  mills — that  is,  to  set  up  the  pat)er  machines  and  appurtenances 
of  paper  mills— that  would  entirely  affect  and  control  the  supply  of  paper.  It 
would  take  two  and  one-half  years,  possibly,  to  develop  water  power  and  to 
build  pulp  mills  and  sulphite  plants  and  paper  mills  combined,  but  with  free 
pulp  it  would  only  require  an  investment  of  $3,000  per  ton  of  daily  output  and 
only  six  months  in  which  to  produce  paper  which  would  entirely  relieve  the 
present  situation.  That  pulp  would  naturally  come  from  Canada,  where  there 
are  limitless  supplies. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  Who  would  produce  it? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  American  manufacturers  of  paper. 

Mr.  GiLLBTT.  Are  there  some  manufactories  in  existence  now? 

Mr.  NoBBiB.  Yes,  sir;  there  are. 

Mr.  Gnxirrr.  Would  that  relieve  the  situation? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  comer  the  pulp  supply  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  in  Canada  there  are  supplies  of  spruce  wood  extending 
from  Labrador  to  the  Yukon  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  back  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay. 

Mr.  Gillette.  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  getting  at.  Suppose  the  pulp 
came  in  without  any  tariff,  would  it  be  bought  up  by  the  people  who  formed 
the  paper  trust? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Not  at  all.  It  would  then  be.  open  to  any  manufacturer.  Any 
man  who  could  put  up  his  little  paper  machine  and  who  wanted  to  turn  out 
25  tons  per  day  of  white  paper  on  a  paper  machine  on  an  investment  of  $100,000, 
covering  everything,  could  go  into  the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper  and 
could  successfully  compete  with  the  combination  or  the  aggregation  of  combi- 
nations. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  What  is  the  tariff  on  pulp? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  $1.67  per  ton. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  What  is  the  tariff  on  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Six  dollars  per  ton. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Ou  ncws  paper? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  On  news  print  costing  less  than  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  LrrTLEFiELD.  Is  that  duty  ad  valorem  or  specific? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  specific.  I  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee  when  this  rate  was  fixed — when  the  paper  schedules  were  considered — and 
on  the  other  side  were  William  A.  Russell,  Wellington  Smith,  Warner  Miller, 
and  Mr.  Chishoim,  gentlemen  whom  Mr.  Littlefield  knows.    I  then  charged  that 
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this  iiaiticnlar  combination  was  planning  to  raise  prices,  and  tbey  all  denied  it. 
Th^  all  said  that  the  manufacturers  could  not,  it  they  wanted  to,  raise  the 
price  of  news-print  paper,  because  if  they  did  so  they  would  simply  hold  the 
umbrella  over  the  outside  manufacturer;  but  they  have  since  found  a  way  by 
which  they  have  brought  all  the  gentlemen  in  under  the  umbrella,  whereby  the 
average  selling  price  has  been  increased  $10  per  ton,  and  whereby  the  newspa- 
per publishers  are  taxed  annually  $5,000,000  because  of  these  artificialities, 
and  because  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  taken  of  the  tariff  rates. 

Mr.  LiTTLKFiKLO.  That  is  the  result  of  the  recent  Increase  in  price? 
Mr.  Noaus.  It  is  the  result  of  the  increase  in  price,  all  of  which  does  not 
now  go  to  them.    This  point  I  will  explain,  if  it  is  of  any  value  to  the  commit- 
tee.   They  have  increased  the  cost  to  us,  but  they  have  also  put  up  the  price 
on  themselTes. 

Mr.  LrrruEraxD.  By  increased  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  NoBBia.  Yes,  sir;  unwittingly.  When  they  were  organized  they  figured 
that  they  would  make  economies  in  six  differ^it  directions,  that  they  would 
gain  by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  salesmen;  that  they  would 
gainp  by  reason  of  the  economies  in  wholesale  purchases ;  that  they  would  gain 
by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  railroad  transportation.  That  is,  instead  of  a 
publication  at  Bangor  getting  its  supply  of  paper  from  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  it 
would  get  Its  supply  from  the  nearest  mill— Rumford  or  Otis  Fall— and  that 
Niagara  Falls  would  supply  Chicago. 

Mr.  I^TTLtTTELD.  Thereby  shortening  the  distance? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  there  were  other  things  by  reason  of  the 
change  in  time  by  which  they  would  save  $2  a  ton,  but  when  the  company  was 
organized  the  entire  situation  was  changed.  The  managers  lost  their  idea  of 
enlightened  self-interest  which  they  had  promised  should  control  them,  and 
they  started  out  to  buy  woodlands.  They  acquired  1,000  square  miles  of  wood- 
lands in  the  United  States  and  they  acquired  over  1,000  square  miles  of  wood- 
lands in  Canada,  and  they  proceeded  wildly  to  acquire  lands  to  stop  other » 
companies  from  buying  lands  or  setting  up  competition.  In  that  way  they 
increased  the  price  of  timber  tracts  in  the  State  of  Maine,  for  instance,  from 
66  cents  per  acre  to  $3  per  acre,  and  in  the  same  way  the  prices  of  the  lumber- 
man's supplies — ^the  felts,  the  supply  of  wires  for  their  machines,  and  the  supply 
of  labor-— everything  was  marked  up,  until  finally  it  worked  against  all  of  them. 
They  even  infinenced  legislation  by  which  they  delayed  any  provision  for  the 
storage  of  wfifter  which  might  help  rivals.  They  stopped  those  things  for  a 
period  of  years. 

Mr.  iJTTLEFiELD.  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  the  price  per  acre  In 
Maine  was  only  65  cents  prior  to  the  organization? 

Mr.  XoBRis.  I  have  the  authority  of  the  paper  men  themselves  that  they 
could  buy  those  timber  tracts  for  05  cents  an  acre,  and  as  the  result  of  these 
purchases,  which,  I  think,  were  largely  made  through  Mr.  Burbank,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  the  prices  were  marked  up,  not 
by  their  choice,  but  as  a  result  of  the  competition  of  the  buying  which  they 
were  doing,  to  $3. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  You  get  your  information  from  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  IJTTLEFIELD.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Quite.    I  went  up  there  before  the  ground  was  broken. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiEi-D.  The  Greet  Northern  I'aper  Company  represents  an  actual 
investment  of  cash,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  they  ail  originally  represented  an  investment  of  cash. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiiXD.  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  its  capitalization,  is 
based  practically  upon  an  investment? 

Mr.  NoREis.  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  give  a  certificate  of  character  to  any 
paper  oomimny  as  to  capitalization.    I  assume  that  it  is  so. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  I  do  uot  kuow  what  the  facts  are.  I  presume  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Schench,  who  was  the  promoter  and  Is  now  the  general 
manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Company? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LiTTLKFiELD.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  mill  has  proved  to  be  a 
profitable  investment  for  the  capital? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  mtisfied  that  it  is  highly  so.  I  know  one  other  paper  plant 
which  is  making  $10  per  ton  profit  in  ordinary  periods,  and  which  in  the  month 
of  February,  because  of  abnormal  conditions  made  only  $3,000,  and  the  manager 
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complained  to  me  because  of  the  situation,  which  was  the  result  primarily,  of 
an  Illegal  combination  In  restraint  of  trade,  but  attributed  by  those  people  to 
natural  conditions,  namely,  a  drought,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  situation  on 
November  25,  1903,  when  all  the  pai)er  mills  East  and  West  decided  to  close 
down  for  one  week. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1903,  the  i>aper  men  found  that  there  were  47,000 
tons  of  white  paper  on  hand.  That  waa  only  one  month's  supply  for  the  entire 
marlcet,  but  it  was  7,000  tons  more  than  they  had  upon  the  corresponding  day 
of  the  previous  year.  Accordingly  in  that  month,  by  means  which  we  hope 
through  the  passage  of  this  resolution  and  the  aid  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce we  shall  be  enabled  to  uncover,  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  all 
these  mills  f>hut  down  and  starved  the  market  to  the  extent  of  12,000  tons. 
Then  fhey  discovered  that  a  drought  which  had  prevailed  in  some  sections,  ac- 
cording to  their  statements,  since  last  April  had  not  been  broken  and  that 
the  severe  winter  froze  all  of  the  precipitation  so  that  the  rainfall  could  not 
come  into  the  streams,  and  thereby  the  power  to  grind  wood  into  pulp  was 
diminished. 

They  were  forced  to  buy  pulp  from  Canadian  and  from  Norwegian  mills. 
By  reason  of  that  shortage  of  pulp  they  marked  up  the  price  to  $2.50  per  100 
pounds,  and  in  some  cases  they  absolutely  refused  to  supply  paper  at  any  price. 
They  sent  letters  to  the  newspaper  publishers  politely  asking  them  to  cut  their 
circulation  in  half  and  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  paper  because  of  this  critical 
situation  produced  by  that  shut  down  which  they  had  made  on  the  25th  of 
November. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  They  wanted  your  cooperation? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  They  were  imposing  upon  us  the  penalties  due  to  their  interfer- 
ence with  natural  conditions. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Do  most  of  the  paper  mills  depend  upon  water  power  for 
their  motive  power? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  No  news-paper  mill  can  possibly  compete  unless  it  has  cheap 
water  power.  The  ordinary  manufacturing  standard  has  been  water  power, 
costing  about  $5  per  annum.  However,  the  Niagara  Falls  paper  mill  has  been 
able  to  produce  paper  cheaply  at  $8  or  $9  per  horse  per  annum.  It  has  the 
benefit  of  special  and  favorable  conditions  in  other  respects. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELO.  So  that  the  manufacture  of  paper,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  is  largely  controlled  and  concentrated  at  the  location  of  available 
water  power?  * 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  would  answer  that  briefly  by  stating  that  there  are  six  fftctors 
for  successful  news-print  paper  manufacture.  First,  cheap  and  ample  water 
supply. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  That  is,  water  power? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  water  supply.    Cheap  and  ample  wood  supply — spruce. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  That  means,  among  other  things,  contiguity  to  the  mills, 
because  if  they  were  compelled  to  carry  it  too  far  it  would  make  it  a  failure? 

Mr.  NoBBiB.  Yes,  sir.  Cheap  rates  to  the  market,  preferably  water.  Next, 
wholesale  production ;  next,  the  concentrated  supervision  at  one  place,  and,  last, 
the  best  and  most  improved  machinery. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  There  has  been  quite  a  transition  in  the  paper-making  ma- 
chinery in  the  last  fifteen  years? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  one  factor  which  entered  into  all  the  troubles  which  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  has  encountered  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
It  combined  there  were  24  mills  with  a  total  of  98  paper  machines,  of  which  50 
were  worthless  and  of  which  only  48  were  fit  for  the  competition  which  then 
prevailed.  The  cry  of  bankruptcy,  which  these  men  set  up,  came  from  men  who 
had  old  machines,  and  who  were  located  on  exhausted  water  courses  and  con- 
tiguous to  denuded  timber  tracts. 

Mr.  Palmes.  Why  did  they  take  them  in? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  To  purchase  peace,  and  because  they  figured  that  by  the  econo- 
mies they  would  make  with  the  concentration  of  manufacture  they  could  cut  the 
watermelon  so  as  to  give  every  one  of  them  a  good  slice.  The  gentleman  who 
organized  the  combination  was  the  gentleman  who  had  those  old  machines  on 
exhausted  water  courses,  Mr.  William  A.  Russell,  of  Bellows  Falls,  the  president 
of  the  company,  its  genius,  its  inspiration,  the  man  who  made  it  possible. 

Mr.  LiTTLETiELD.  So  he  was  operating  his  plants  at  a  loss  at  that  time  be- 
cause of  their  inefficient  machinery  and  lack  of  facilities? 

Mr.  NoBBiB.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  was  complaining  most  deeply  of  the 
cuts  in  prices  and  the  panic  in  paper,  though  he  was  an  extremely  wealthy  man 
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and  had  other  large  Interests  outside  of  Bellows  Falls.  He  was  interested  in 
book  i)aper  mills,  among  other  things. 

Mr.  LnrucriELD.  Wliat  is  the  rate  of  dividend  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  pays  on  its  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Six  per  cent. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Has  it  a  bond  issue? 

Mr.  NosBis.  There  are  $10,000,000  of  bonds,  $25,000,000  authorized  of  preferred 
stock,  and  $25,000,000  authorized  of  common  stock.    I  think  there  are  $23,000,- 

000  of  the  preferred  stock  issued  and  very  close  to  $10,000,000  of  bonds ;  about 
$55,000,000,  but  that  does  not  represent  all  the  capital  which  is  really  in  the 
property,  because  there  are  four  of  the  mills  which  at  the  time  of  the  consolida- 
tion were  paying  $196,000  per  annum  as  rentals  for  water  power.  They  were 
the  Rumford  Falls  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  two  other  mills  which  I  do  not  now 
recall. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  The  Rumford  mill  is  at  Rumford  Falls? 

Mr.  NoRBiB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  they  pay  on  their  bond  issue? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  think  it  is  5  per  cent 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Five  per  cent  on  the  bond  Issue  and  6  per  cent  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  and  that,  so  far  as  appears,  is  the  total  return  from  the  company  ? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  That  is  not  all. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  What  is  the  addition? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  into  the  detailed  figures? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Just  State  briefly.  - 

Mr.  NoBBis.  In  addition  they  spent  last  year,  my  impression  is,  as  taken  from 
their  annual  statement,  that  they  spent  a  million  dollars  for  improvements 
which  they  charged  to  the  operating  account  and  that  they  had  $680,000  of 
surplus  which  was  in  addition  to  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  dividend  on 
the  preferred  stock;  and  then  they  had  a  very  considerable  expenditure  which 
they  charged  to  capital  account;  but  regardless  of  what  the  profits  were  they 
were  making  or  claimed  to  make,  the  actual  receipts  last  year  would  not  fairly 
indicate  the  entire  or  the  present  paper  situation  by  reason  of  this  fact,  that  when 
the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized  a  number  of  the  mills  made 
long-time  contracts  with  customers — one  for  five  years,  which  has,  I  think.  Just 
expired,  and  another  very  large  consumer,  the  largest  consumer,  renew^  a 
contract  in  the  panic  period  of  1900  for  a  period  which  iA  just  now  expiring, 
a  customer  who  was  paying  $36,000  a  week  for  white  paper,  over  $1,500,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Some  large  newspaper? 

Mr.  NoBBiB.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  large  newspaper.  That  contract  is  just  now 
expiring;  and  as  a  result  of  this  combination,  it  Is  paying  $300,000  a  year  more, 
because  these  paper  manufacturers  are  permitted  to  violate  the  law  and  to 
interfere  with  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  LiTTLKFDELD.  Your  proposition  is,  so  far  as  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany is  concerned,  that  the  existing  condition  from  your  point  of  view  does  not 
really  r^yresent  the  financial  situation,  because  later  it  will  probably  be  able 
to  make  a  better  showing? 

Mr.  NoRBiB.  It  is  working  to  a  larger  margin  between  the  cost  and  the  revenue. 

Mr.  LiTTLKFixLD.  YouF  idea  is  that  in  another  year  they  will  show  a  larger 
and  better  balance  sheet? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  am  not  willing  to  publicly  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 
the  International  Paper  Company  will  make  as  much  money  as  it  did  last  year. 

1  do  not  know.  There  are  natural  conditions  by  which  the  machinations  of 
the  managers  of  that  property  may  be  entirely  offset  and  whereby  prices  may 
tumble  in  spite  of  them  before  the  year  is  out  For  instance,  on  the  1st  of  May 
60  tons  additional  per  day  will  be  thrown  on  the  market.  On  the  1st  of  July 
another  50  tons  will  come  on  the  market 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiKLO.  From  what  source? 

Mr.  NoBBiB.  From  a  new  mill. 

Bfr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Where? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  Berlin  mill. 

Mr.  Ltttlefield.  Up  at  Berlin  Falls? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  In  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  NosuB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Db  Abmond.  Is  that  mill  out  of  the  trust? 
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Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes,  sir;  at  present  it  is  producing  80  tons  per  day.  Its  entire 
output  is  provided  for.  It  has  no  surplus.  It  is  not  a  disturber  in  the  market, 
and  the  programme,  the  method  employed  by  the  conspirators, '  is  that  when 
any  new  or  Independent  mill  comes  into  the  market  they  allow  it  to  load  up 
promptly  with  all  the  contracts  it  can  carry  in  order  that  it  may  be  eliminated 
from  competition,  and  in  order  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  method  for 
artificially  stimulating  prices  and  imposing  undue  penalties  upon  newspaper 
proprietors. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  I  See  that  you  are  quite  familiar  with  the  paper  business. 
What  has  become  of  the  mill  built  at  Portsmouth? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  White  Mountain  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  the  one.    WUll  they  ever  operate  it? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  They  are  now  going  into  a  reorganization  of  two  companies,  one 
of  which  will,  I  understand,  control  the  timber  tracts  and  the  other  will  manu- 
facture paper.  I  understand  that  that  venture  will  be  put  through,  and  there 
is  every  incentive  for  the  establishment  of  new  mills  everywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Right  there,  how  long  has  the  White  Mountain  Paper  Com- 
pany been  in  process  of  organisation  and  building — how  many  years — two  or 
three  years? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  think  about  one  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  so  that  at  the 
expiration  of  two  and  a  half  years,  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  would  be  in 
shape  for  manufacture.  The  White  Mountain  Company,  however,  was  rather 
a  peculiar  proposition. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELO.  It  is  an  experimental  proposition  in  a  way? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Experimental  merely  as  to  the  location  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NoftBiB.  It  may  have  merit. 

Mr.  LiTTLBFiELD.  It  was  locatcd  to  operate  by  steam  because  there  was  no 
water  power  there? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  but  please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  While  that  mill 
was  built  to  operate  by  steam,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  was  built  to  grind  pulp 
by  steam,  but  merely  to  operate  the  paper  machine,  which  can  be  cheaply  and 
economically  operated  by  steam,  especially  at  tide  water.  The  manufacture  of 
the  pulp  for  that  mill  was  to  be  done  by  water  power  on  the  Saco  River,  I 
think,  and  there  wats  a  pipe  line  or  a  novel  scheme  to  carry  water.  I  think 
they  had  a  scheme  also  to  pump  their  pulp  to  it. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  How  many  million  dollars  have  been  invested  in  that  White 
Mountain  Company? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  dislike  to  discuss  a  property  about  which  I  am  not  fully  fa- 
miliar, but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  regard  as  the  inspiration  of  that  mill  and 
which  may,  and  I  am  sure,  does  account  for  whatever  troubles  it  has,  namely, 
that  the  White  Mountain  Paper  Company  was  projected  by  a  gentleman  who 
wanted  fo  unload  upon  that  corporation  a  vast  area  of  timber  land  which  he 
had  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  there  have  been  several  mil- 
lions invested  In  the  pai)er  company,  and  before  it  ever  succeeded  in  producing 
a  pound  of  paper  it  went  Into  the  bands  of  a  receiver  once  or  twice. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  but  that  has  absolutely  no 
reference  to  the  proposition  as  to  whether,  under  natural  conditions  and  with- 
out these  artificialities  and  illegal  restraints,  the  paper  mills  now  making 
p(i\rer  could  not  do  so  at  a  profit.  Here  are  customers  paying  $26,000,000  a 
year  who  would  at  least  furnish  trade  enough  to  keep  the  mills  going. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  It  slwply  illustrates  what  has  happened  in  connection  with 
one  investment,  which  may  have  been  ill  advised;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not  siiy  it  was  ill  advised. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  I  do  uot  Bi\y  it  was  ill  advised,  but  at  any  rate  it  has 
proved  up  to  date  to  be  an  elephant  on  the  hands  of  its  projectors. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  But  do  not  let  that  convey  the  wrong  impression.  I  will  tell 
you  the  trouble  with  that  venture.  The  money  was  divided  among  the  pro- 
moters instead  of  being  reserved  for  the  working  capital  necessary  to  build 
the  mill. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  I  do  uot  kuow  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Your  question  might  imply  because  that  paper  mill  went  into 
the  receiver's  hands,  therefore  all  paper  mills  were  in  distress. 
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Mr.  GnxEiT.  Why  do  not  some  of  the  large  iMipera  build  their  own  mills 
and  make  their  own  paper?  ^ 

Mr.  N0BIU8.  I  went  into  that  subject  exhaustiyely.  I  gathered  a  list  of  all 
the  unused  water  powers  of  the  United  States  contiguous  to  spruce  areas,  and 
my  judgment  was  that  a  newspaper  publisher  had  troubles  of  his  own,  and 
that  a  Dewq;>ap^  publisher  could  not  make  paper  as  well  as  a  paper  manu- 
facturer. 

Mr.  PALMBai.  What  became  of  the  Becord  plant? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  a  very  sad  case,  and  it  certainly  showed  that  the  pro- 
prietor had  all  the  troubles  that  he  needed. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  The  first-class  paper  men  could  put  up  their  capital  and  build 
mills? 

Mr.  NoBBiR.  The  troubles  are  in  the  supervision,  and  I  have  advised  news- 
paper proprietors  to  allow  natural  conditions  to  prevail,  so  that  the  newspaper 
proprietor  could  buy  wherever  he  could  buy  most  cheaply  and  not  tie  him- 
self up  to  a  particular  location  with  a  particular  investment.  There  are  other 
gentlemen  who  are  entirely  willing  to  finance  ventures  of  that  kind  if  we 
would  undertake  to  be  customers  to  them. 

Mr.  IjITTLe.  If  you  had  free  pulp  you  could  manufacture? 

Mr.  N0BB1&  If  we  had  free  pulp  we  would  have  paper  machines  and  paper 
plants  all  through  New  England  and  all  through  the  lake  border  of  the  West, 
that  would  relieve  us  of  these  illegal  restraints. 

Mr.  Little.  And  yet,  I  do  not  understand,  representing  as  you  do  some  260 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  and  a  large  political  influence  in  the 
various  States,  why  it  is  that  you  can  not  smoke  out  the  Administration  and 
compel  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Newspapers  are  cowardly,  and  a  great  many  newspaper  pro- 
prietors have  an  exalted  ideal  in  the  tarifl?,  and  they  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  Little.  I  did  not  raise  that  question  as  a  general  question;  but  it  do>s 
seem  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  representing  this  great  association  of  news- 
papers which  in  a  large  measure  formulate  public  sentiment  and  direct  polit- 
ical parties,  ought  to  be  able  to  smoke  the  officials  out.  Mr.  Cortelyou  has 
been  in  office  over  a  year  and  no  investigation  has  been  inaugurated,  and  the 
Attorney-General  has  hkd  $500,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  Nobody  has  asked  the  Attorney-General  to  make  an  Inves- 
tigation, have  they? 

Mr.  Noaais.  We  thought  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  was  to  get  the  power 
of  Congress  behind  this  investigation,  so  that  we  qould  obtain  the  information 
as  to  the  arrangements  and  general  understandings  which  otherwise  we  could 
not  obtain. 

Mr.  GiLLETT.  You  could  go  to  the  Attorney-General  and  lay  the  matter 
before  him  and  request  him  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Preliminary  to  any  such  application  as  that,  we  think  it  is 
necessary  that  this  "  voyage  of  discovery  *'  shall  be  made  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  order  that  all  the  information  respecting  the 
agreements  and  understandings  shall  be  uncovered,  and  then  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  go  to  the  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  The  fact  Is  that  no  one  representing  your  people  and  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  has  made  any  application  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  or  to  the  Attorney-General  to  act  in  this  matter.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  accurate.  The  entire  subject  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  which  Mr.  Seitz  Is  chairman,  and  this  was  the  plan  which  we  thought 
commended  itself  to  us  as  the  most  promising. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  I  do  uot  Understand,  Mr.  Norris,  that  you  intimate  that 
either  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  in  any  way  remiss  in  connection  with  this  particular  matter? 

Mr.   NoBBis.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  Of  coursc,  until  their  attention  was  called  to  It  and  they 
were  asked  to  proceed  and  refused,  they  could  not  reasonably  be  criticised. 

Mr.  Seitz.  Just  one  word.  About  ten  days  ago  Mr.  Edward  Rosewater,  of 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  independent  of  our  action,  saw  President  Roosevelt  and  left 
with  him  this  statement  of  fact: 

*'  Within  the  past  three  years  American  paper  manufacturers  have  organized 
a  trust  that  controls  the  output  of  all  the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States. 
Having  acquired  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  production  of  the  paper  fabri- 
cated in  America,  the  paper  trust  regulates  the  output,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
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price  of  paper  arbitrarily.  In  other  words,  the  paper  trust  completely  con- 
trols the  paper  market,  and  levies  a  tribute  on  every  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  book  publisher,  as  well  as  upon  the  national,  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, educational  institutions,  and  mercantile  concerns  that  are  compelled 
to  purchase  blank  books,  stationery,  and  paper  of  any  descriptipn. 

"  With  the  view  to  checking  the  rapacity  of  the  paper  trust  and  restoring 
competition  among  manufacturers  of  paper,  I  would  suggest  (1)  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  the  relations  that  exist  between  mill  owners  and  corporations  that  conrol 
the  output  of  the  mills;  (2)  should  the  existence  of  a  combination  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  for  the  control  of  the  paper  market  be  established,  proceedings 
to  be  Instituted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  dissolution  of  the  trust 
corporation  and  prosecution  of  its  officers." 

I  think  it  was  about  ten  or  twelve  days  ago  that  he  left  that  with  the 
President.  I  asked  him  how  the  President  received  it,  and  he  said  that  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  sympathetic. 

Mr.  Palmer.  Who  left  that  with  the  President? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Mr.  Edward  Rosewater. 

There  were  Just  two  points  raised  during  the  questioning  of  Mr.  Norris  that 
I  would  like  to  mention.  One  gentleman  asked  why  the  newspapers  had  not 
used  their  influence.  I  will  give  you  a  little  reason.  We  started  in  to  negotiate 
with  the  International  Paper  Company  for  a  renewal  of  our  contract  some  years 
ago.  We  were  dealing  with  the  Glen  Falls  Company,  which  they  had  absorbed, 
and  when  the  vice-president  and  manager  of  sales  came  he  read  a  list  of  condi- 
tions under  which  they  would  deal  with  the  New  York  World,  and  one  of  the 
conditions  was,  "  It  Is  understood  as  a  condition  of  this  contract  that  daring 
the  term  of  Its  existence  the  New  York  World  shall  not  print  anything  Inimical 
to  the  Interests  of  this  corporation;*'  and  I  believe  that  they  had  made  that 
agreement  with  paper  after  paper.  I  can  show  you  a  copy  of  a  paper  published 
in  New  York  City  by  the  noisiest  trust  buster  in  the  business,  who  every  day 
arrays  the  trusts  In  a  series  of  horrifying  cartoons,  but  you  will  never  see  any 
libel  on  the  paper  trust. 

As  to  the  actual  business  and  earning  power  of  this  concern  as  a  factor,  I  will 
give  you  a  little  story.  Years  ago  some  fellows  I  knew  built  an  elevated  rail- 
road in  Brooklyn,  and  they  complained  that  the  road  did  not  pay.  I  went 
around  and  dug  out  some  figures,  having  access  to  some  books,  which  showed 
that  it  was  costing  them  $231,000  a  mile  to  build  the  road,  and  that  they  were 
iKtnding  it  for  $750,000,  and  so  I  went  around,  as  an  innocent  young  fellow,  to 
the  treasurer,  and  I  said,  "  If  you  say  you  can  not  pay  on  your  capitalization, 
and  it  only  cost  you  $231,000  to  build  the  road,  why  do  you  bond  It  for 
$750,000?  "  And  he  said,  "  Young  man,  we  are  merely  anticipating  the  future." 
And  they  anticipated  the  future  for  about  twenty  years. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  I  rather  infer  that  there  is  a  distinguished  gentleman,  to 
whom  you  refer,  the  proprietor  of  a  number  of  papers,  and  I  infer  from  what 
you  say  that  he  might  have  a  contract  like  this  that  you  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Seitz.  It  would  hardly  be  in  writing. 

Mr.  LITTLEFIELD.  But  you  wish  us  to  understand  that  he  either  has  an  oral 
or  written  understanding  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Seitz.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  my  belief. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  any  man's  chances  for 
the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Seitz.  Not  In  the  l^st. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
In  a  week  could  bring  about  in  Congress  such  legislation  as  would  break  the 
power  of  this  trust  just  as  far  as  It  Is  possible  by  legislation  to  break  it,  if  they 
would  exert  themelves  to  that  end? 

Mr.  Seftz.  I  will  tell  you.  One  does  not  like  in  running  a  newspaper  to  use 
the  columns  of  the  paper  for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  LiTTLEFiELD.  That  is  the  ethics  of  the  profession? 

Mr.  Seftz.  We  do  not  run  business  as  other  people  do.  We  believe  that  owing 
to  the  progress  of  events  and  to  the  creation  of  these  combinations  It  has  be- 
come essential  that  some  branch  of  the  Government  should  take  care  of  the 
public  in  relation  thereto,  and  that  a  way  is  being  paved  and  we  want  to  follow 
that  way. 

Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned. 
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[Statement  Bubmltted  by  Mr.  Norrls.] 
The  PaFES  Ck>MBINATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  12,  1901. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  JOHN  NOBBIS,  BUSINESS  MANAGES  NEW  TOBK  TIMES,  NEW  TOBK. 

The  commission  met  at  10.60  a.  m.,  Vice-Gbairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr. 
John  Norrls,  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  appeared  as  a  witness, 
and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

PEBSON.U.   STATEMENT  OF  THE  WITNESS. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenkb.)  Will  you  kindly  state  how  long  you  have  been  engaged  in 
the  business  of  buying  paper,  particularly  for  the  general  newspaper  indus- 
try?—A.  Nine  years. 

Q.  With  what  other  large  papers  have  you  been  connected  in  New  York 
City?— A.  The  New  York  World. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  business  you  have  been  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  paper  combination,  I  infer— A.  Direct 

Q.  If  you  would  make  your  own  statement  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  combination  and  its  effect  upon  newspapers,  and  so  on,  we  will  be  glad  to 
received  that  first  and  ask  any  questions  we  wish  afterwards. 

Mr.  Ghaibman  and  Gentlemen  :  You  have  asked  me  to  appear  before  you  and 
give  Information  respecting  paper  prices  and  the  results  brought  about  by  the 
consolidation  of  a  number  of  paper  mills  Into  the  International  Paper  Gompany. 
I  do  BO  with  the  utmost  willingness,  and  in  summarizing  my  reply  to  your 
inquiries  I  assert  that  the  International  Paper  Gompany  has  failed  in  every 
expectation  It  held  out  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the  public.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facture is  greater  under  consolidation  than  under  individual  ownership  of  the 
paper  mills.  The  economies  which  were  to  be  obtained  under  the  consolidated 
management  have  not  been  realized.  The  export  trade  has  fallen  off,  or  at  least 
has  not  Increased,  though  that  was  to  be  the  strong  feature  of  the  consolidated 
companies*  effort  The  promised  policy  of  an  enlightened  self-interest  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  net  result  to^  newspaper  publishers  has  been  an  Increase  of 
over  $4,800,000  per  annum  In  the  cost  of  news-print  paper. 

The  newspaper  with  which  I  am  connected  has  always  maintained  that  its 
opinions  can  only  be  expressed  through  its  editorial  columns,  so  I  will  state 
pfreliminarily  that  I  speak  for  myself  only,  and  not  for  any  particular  news- 
paper, though  I  have  no  doubt  that  practically  all  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  object  to  t!he  Increase  of  price.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  the  views 
of  newspaper  publishers,  and  I  can  fairly  say  that  I  express  the  views  of  all 
the  large  consumes  of  news-print  paper. 

AMOUNT   AND  VABIETY  OF  PAPEB   MANUFACTUBED. 

May  I  ask  your  Indulgence  by  suggesting  to  you  at  the  outset  to  observe  the 
distinction  between  paper  as  used  in  the  general  sense  and  news-print  paper  as 
it  is  limited  by  this  Inquiry.  To-day  there  are  probably  723  pulp  and  paper  mills 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  news-print  mills  number  63.  The  total  production 
of  the  723  paper  mills  in  active  operation  may  be  any  figure  up  to  $195,000,000, 
according  to  the  credulity  of  the  paper  manufacturer  who  furnishes  the  figures, 
but  according  to  the  Gommlssioner  of  Labor  the  total  is  $07,000,000,  and  this 
production  will  include  book  paper,  straw  board,  writings,  manilas,and  number- 
leas  other  articles.  But  the  gross  production  of  the  news-print  paper  mills  of 
the  country  will  not  exceed  $25,000,000.  This  distinction  is  important  In  differ- 
entiating the  news-print  mills  from  all  other  kinds  of  paper  mills. 

THE  PAPCB   IWDUSTBT   PBIOB  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION   OF  THE   INTERNATIONAL   PAPEB 

C0MPANT.« 

For  18  years  there  had  been  a  steady  downward  tendency  in  the  price  of  news- 
print paper,  due  to  many  causes,  notably  the  substitution  of  wood  for  rags  in 
making  pulp,   improvements  In  machinery  and  in   methods  of  manufacture, 

«  See  p.  431. 
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increased  consumption,  and  wholesale  production  under  concentrated  super* 
vision,  so  that  in  the  year  1887,  news-print  paper  which  had  sold  18  years 
previous  for  9  cents  per  pound,  or  $180  per  ton,  was  sold,  delivered  in  the  news- 
rooms in  New  York  City,  at  1.00  cents  per  pound,  or  $32  per  ton,  payment  to 
be  made  on  the  basis  that  all  weight  in  excess  of  a  given  standard — say  114 
pounds  per  1,000  8-page  sheets — should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  that  the  newspaper  should  also  have  the  benefit  of  the  deficiency  in  case  the 
weight  of  the  paper  should  fall  below  standard.  All  white  waste  was  to  be  taken 
away  by  the  manufacturer  without  charge  of  any  kind  to  the  publisher.  Three 
weeks'  supply  of  the  paper  was  to  be  kept  on  storage  in  New  York  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturer,  and  payment  was  to  be  made  at  an  average  of  30 
days  after  use  of  paper.  In  making  yearly  contracts  with  publishers,  many 
manufacturers  obligated  themselves  to  meet  market  prices,  so  that  the  news- 
paper publisher  practically  had  a  guarantee  that  his  raw  material  should  not 
cost  him  more  than  the  market  price.  This  practice  prevailed  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  Middle  West  than  in  the  East,  and  in  the  year  1897  the  priccTof 
news-print  paper  throughout  the  country — that  is,  for  large  dailies-^— averaged 
about  1.75  cents  per  pound,  or  $35  per  ton. 

Competition  between  manufacturers  became  so  intense  that  they  frequently 
gave  long  credits  to  weak  newspapers  and  carried  the  burdens  of  bankrupt 
concerns,  to  the  disadvantage  of  solvent  ones.  However,  the  competition  had 
many  advantages.  It  forced  economies  and  improvements  in  manufactures. 
increased  consumption,  and  promoted  the  spread  of  knowledge.  Within  the 
period  of  seven  years  the  speed  of  paper-making  machines  was  increased  from 
200  to  500  feet  per  minute.  Their  width  was  increased  to  162  inches.  Their 
capacity  for  running  without  stops  was  improved,  and  their  output  was  further 
enhanced  by  enlargement  of  orders  to  such  an  extent  that  as  many  as  5  or  6 
fast-running  machines  could  be  operated  continuously  day  and  night  from 
January  to  December  without  stopping  to  change  for  variation  in  weight  of 
pai)er,  in  width,  color,  quality,  or  surface.  Pulp  made  in  an  adjoining  mill 
would  be  pumped  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  pulp  mill  to  the  paper  mill,  saving 
probably  a  dollar  per  ton  upon  manufacture  in  that  one  item.  Numerous 
economies  of  a  similar  character  were  introduced.  Rags  were  entirely  discarded 
and  sulphite  pulp  was  substituted  for  rags  in  giving  strength  and  fiber  to  the 
paper.  The  conversion  of  water  power  into  electric  power  and  its  transmiasion 
by  wire  also  contributed  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  manufacture.  A  complete  revo- 
lution in  method  was  made  and  news-print  paper  was  put  upon  the  car  at  the 
mill  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $25  per  ton.  I  may  say  that  the  cost  was  brought 
down  to  $20  per  ton,  exclusive  of  the  items  of  insurance  and  taxes,  depreciation, 
and  interest  on  investment 

This  reduction  in  the  price  of  news-print  paper  and  the  use  of  the  linotype 
machine  cheapened  the  cost  of  producing  newspapers  and  resulted  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  size  of  dally  and  Sunday  editions.  It  also  resulted  in  the 
reduction  of  the  retail  price  of  newspapers  and  in  an  enormous  increase  of 
newspaper  circulation,  and  in  corresponding  demands  upon  manufacturers  for 
news-print  paper.  One  publication  that  I  have  in  mind  increased  in  four  years 
fi*om  a  consumption  of  13,000  tons  per  annum  to  80,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
'stimulus  given  to  news-print  manufacture  resulted  in  an  increase  of  about  400 
tons  per  day  capacity  during  the  year  1896.  Pulp  wood  was  then  cut  from  the 
cheap  timber  lands  of  Canada  and  imported  free  of  duty,  the  transportation  to 
the  American  mills  in  many  cases  being  entirely  by  water.  At  that  time 
mechanically  ground  wood  or  wood  pulp  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent, 
the  duty  averaging  $1.20  per  ton.  The  duty  on  news-print  paper  was  15  per 
cent,  or  $3  per  ton,  but  no  news-print  paper  was  imported. 

THE   MOVEMENT   FOS   A  CONSOLIDATION   OF   PAPER   MANUFACTUBERS. 

This  was  the  situation  when  a  committee  of  paper  manufacturers,  composed  of 
Willinui  A.  Russell,  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Warner  Miller,  A.  C.  Paine,  and  Welling- 
ton Smith,  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  December  31, 
ISOO.  jind  urged  an  increase  of  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper.  At  that  meeting  I 
charged  that  the  manufacturers  tb«i  present  were  planning  to  consolidate  all 
the  large  news-print  paper  mills  of  the  country ;  that  they  proposed  to  increase 
the  price  of  news-print  paper  to  2^  cents  per  pound,  and  that  they  were  seeking 
Congressional  aid  through  tariff  legislation  to  assure  protection  for  themselves 
jsgaiust  the  possible  competition  of  Canada,  which  had  limitless  possibilities  for 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  for  cheap  timber  supplies,  and  for  cheap  water 
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roates  to  the  market.  The  paper  manufacturers  protested  vehemently  against 
the  Intimation  that  they  contemplated  a  raise  in  the  price.  They  declared  that 
If  they  should  consolidate— and  I  quote  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  William  A.  Rus- 
sell, the  first  president  of  the  International  Paper  Company — '*  they  would  save 
$1,600,000  per  annum  by  reducing  their  working  force,"  and  that  they  would 
also  make  great  gains  by  developing  an  Immense  export  trade.  They  declared 
that  every  dictate  of  enlightened  self-interest  would  impel  them  to  keep  prices 
down,  lliey  knew  that  their  customers  were  rich  and  powerful,  and  that  a 
combination  could  nbt  long  exist  under  any  other  policy.  Mr.  Russell  denied 
that  any  newspaper  publisher  seriously  believed  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
price  under  the  consolidation,  because  offers  of  long-time  contracts  for  paper 
supplies  at  the  then  prevailing  price  had  been  made  to  the  publishers  and  had 
been  rejected  by  them.  When  asked  whether  the  destruction  of  competition  was 
contemplated,  Mr.  Russell  replied :  "  If  prices  were  cheaper,  other  manufactur- 
ers could  not  exist,  but  if  we  put  up  prices  we  would  hold  the  umbrella  over 

All." 

Replying  to  those  statements,  I  Insisted  that  the  paper  manufacturers  were 
taking  advantage  of  tariff  protection  to  combine  against  their  customers  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  price,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  tariff  legislation  be- 
cause the  American  manufacturer,  by  reason  of  natural  resources  and  advan- 
tages, was  then  able  to  undersell  the  world ;  and  I  was  subsequently  confirmed 
In  that  statement  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Chisholm,  of  the  International 
Paper  Gompany,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in 
New  York  in  February,  1898,  when  he  painted  a  roseate  picture  of  the  foreign 
trade  in  paper  awaiting  the  American  manufacturer.  He  figured  that  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany  imported  $25,000,000  worth  of  paper  annually, 
and  that  they  shipped  goods  worth  $86,000,000  to  other  countries,  and  he  asked, 
•'  Why  should  we  not  have  it?  "  Again,  in  February,  1899,  Mr.  Chisholm  ex- 
tended his  dream  of  empire,  saying :  '*  If  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States 
should  determine  to  capture  the  markets  of  the  world,  there  is  no  nation  that 
could  stand  against  us  with  our  natural  resources  and  our  national  traits  of 
character." 

Congress  apparently  relied  upon  the  promises  and  pledges  of  the  news-print 
Iiaper  manufacturers,  and  the  duty  on  mechanically  ground  wood  was  increased 
from  10  per  cent,  or  an  average  of  $1.20  per  ton,  to  $1.67  per  ton,  and  the  duty 
on  news-print  paper  (costing  less  than  2  cents  per  pound)  was  raised  by  the 
so-called  Dingley  bill  from  15  per  cent,  or  $3  per  ton,  to  30  oents  per  100  pounds, 
or  $6  per  ton.  Prior  to  that  enactment  no  news-print  paper  had  been  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  Government  derived  absolutely  no  revenue  there- 
from, because  the  American  mills  could  make  paper  more  cheaply  than  any  other 
mills.  The  doubling  of  the  rate  under  such  circumstances  made  the  duty  pro- 
hibitory and  paved  the  way  for  that  increase  in  price  which  was  subsequently 
made. 

THE  INCOBP0BATI017  OF  THE  INTEBNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY.^ 

The  International  Paper  Company  filed  articles  of  Incorporation  in  New  York 
State  on  Monday,  January  31,  1898,  paying  a  tax  of  $56,250  to  the  State,  and 
porportlng  to  be  located  at  Corinth,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  Its  authorized 
capital  stock  was  $45,000,000,  and  power  was  given  to  issue  $10,000,000  in 
bonds — a  total  of  $55,000,000.  The  stock  was  divided  into  common  and  pre- 
ferred, $20,000,000  of  common  stock,  and  $25,000,000  of  preferred  stock  at  G 
per  cent.  All  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills,  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, were  merged  into  the  company — 24  mills  in  all — producing  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  American  output  at  that  time.  Subsequently  this  number  of 
mills  was  increased  by  purchase  to  30  and  the  percentage  of  output  was 
slightly  increased,  but  the  new  mills  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
which  were  finished  last  November,  have  since  disturbed  and  reduced  this 
percentage.  The  worthless  condition  of  some  of  the  properties  acquired  by 
the  International  Paper  Company  was  fully  set  forth  In  a  brief  prepared  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  on  December  11,  1898,  and 
submitted  to  the  joint  high  commission. 

Many  of  the  prime  movers  in  that  mill  consolidation  were  men  whose  mills 
were  located  on  exhausted  water  courses  and  tributary  to  denuded  timber 
tracts.  Some  of  the  mills  were  deficient  in  those  factors  which  are  essential 
to  comi)etition. 


>  See  page  482. 
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Of  the  98  paper  machines  that  were  Included  in  the  merger  only  48  were  of 
recent  construction  or  of  desirable  patterns,  and  I  am  violating  no  confidence 
when  I  say  that  the  new  paper  company  was  forced  to  spend  $2,000,000  upon 
its  machinery  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  efficiency ;  but  it  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  not  one  new  paper  machine  has  been  added  to  the  company's  plant  in  a 
period  of  three  years.  One  of  the  mills  tak^  into  the  consolidation,  the  Haver- 
hill, has  been  dismantled;  another  one,  Herkimer,  has  been  used  to  manufac- 
ture butchers*  manila  paper.  One  mill  that  went  into  the  trust  with  a  capi- 
talization of  $2,200,000  required  an  immediate  expenditure  of  $250,000  to  put 
its  machinery  into  condition.  One  of  the  machines  on  which  a  capitalization 
of  $24,000  per  ton  dally  output  had  been  issued  had  been  operated  by  Senator 
Warner  Miller  whto  he  was  a  boy.  This  extraordinary  collection  of  junk 
was  merged  with  the  other  and  more  recent  mills  and  upon  practically  the 
same  terms  of '  capitalization.  The  organizers  of  the  trust  frankly  admitted 
at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  that  the  common-stock  issue  of  nearly 
$20,000,000  represented  only  good  will,  though  they  now  deny  with  vehemence 
that  that  stock  did  not  represent  value.  For  a  period  they  paid  dividends  on 
the  common  stock,  but  with  the  threat  of  competition  those  dividends  were 
stopped.  Some  of  the  mills  acquired  by  the  merger  were  using  leased  water 
powers  and  were  bought  by  the  consolidated  company  subject  to  an  annual 
rental  of  $106,000.  Other  expenses  thrust  upon  the  corporation,  if  capitalized, 
would  have  added  many  million  dollars  to  the  obligations  of  the  company,  so 
that  the  newiqmper  publisher  was  forced  to  pay  the  carrying  charges  upon 
a  capitalization  exceeding  $55,000,000,  though  modern  plants  with  improved 
machinery  and  better  location  and  more  economical  operation  could  have  been 
built  for  $15,000,000,  leaving  a  burden  of  $40,000,000  to  be  carried  by  the  news- 
paper publisher. 

ECONOMIES  PROMISED  BT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

When  the  International  Paper  Company  was  launched  its  promoters  solemnly 
assured  newspaper  publishers,  as  Mr.  Russell  had  assured  the  Ways  aud  M(  ans 
Committee  of  Congress,  that  the  price  of  paper  would  be  lower  by  reason  of  the 
consolidation.    The  savings  expected  by  Mr.  Russell  were  to  be  obtained : 

(1)  By  dlsplaclDg  salesmen  and  brokers  and  jobbers,  who  would  be  unneces- 
sary under  the  new  scheme. 

(2)  By  purchasifig  supplies  on  a  wholesale  basis. 

(3)  By  railroad  freight  Ravings  due  to  the  readjustment  of  the  supplies  of  the 
various  newspapers,  so  tlint  paper  would  be  furnished  from  the  nearest  mill. 
Prior  to  the  consolidation  the  mill  at  Otis  Falls,  Me.,  had  boen  shipping  to  Chi- 
cago ;  Rumford  Falls,  Me.,  had  been  shipping  to  St.  Louis,  and  the  Lake  George 
mill  had  been  shipping  to  Bangor,  Me. 

(4)  By  creating  a  foreign  demand  for  American  paper.  These  four  important 
items  were  to  be  supplemented  by  changes  which  the  consolldators  said  would 
infuse  business  methods  into  newspaper  contracts. 

(5)  By  establishing  for  newspapers  a  uniform  contract  which  would  force 
publishers  to  pay  for  white  waste,  to  pay  on  a  basis  of  weight  and  not  of  pro- 
duction, and  to  pay  for  the  storage  of  paper. 

(6)  By  abolishing  long  credits  and  by  protecting  solvent  papers  from  the  com- 
petition of  insolvent^. 

EXTENT  TO   WHICH   THE   PROMISED  ECONOMIES    HAVE   BEEN   REALIZED.^ 

The  organization  of  the  company  was  not  attended  with  all  the  economies 
which  had  been  promised.  A  president  said  to  receive  a  salary  of  $50,000  per 
annum  was  appointed.  Paper  manufacturers  who  had  been  receiving  salaries  of 
$7,500  as  managers  of  mills  were  brought  to  New  York  at  salaries  of  $15,000. 
Salaries  of  superintendents  of  mills  were  also  raised.  Prior  to  the  consolidation 
the  proprietors  of  many  of  the  Independent  mills  sold  their  paper  without  any 
charge  for  sales.  Under  the  consolidation  an  elaborate  sales  department  was 
created,  with  a  $15,000  vice-president,  and  with  salaried  agents  in  many  of  the 
big  cities.  Newspapers  orders  which  had  previously  received  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  mill  owners  were  turned  ovpr  to  clerks  or  other  subordinates,  aud 
little  heed  was  paid  to  complaints  against  inferior  service  or  inferior  quality. 
There  was  a  lack  of  efficiency. 


•  See  pp.  42S-424,  438. 
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The  new  company  aimed  to  acquire  all  the  wood  eapply,  and  within  a  few 
months  after  consolidation  it  bought  nearly  1,000  square  miles  of  woodland  In  the 
United  States,  In  addition  to  600  square  miles  transferred  to  it  in  the  merger,  and 
it  added  to  its  possessions  in  Canada,  so  that  it  now  owns  1,600  square  miles  in 
the  United  States  and  controls  over  2,000  square  miles  in  Canada.  In  the  Adi- 
rondack region  of  New  York  State  it  owns  about  400  square  miles,  and  I  saw  the 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  company's  officers  that  it  now  owns  all  the  spruce 
timber  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  not  controlled  by  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
by  Mr.  G.  R.  Finch,  a  lumberman  of  Glens  Falls.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  concern 
said  to  be  tributary  to  the  International  Paper  Company  acquired  30  square  miles 
of  woodlands  in  Vermont.  The  effort  of  the  International  Company  to  acquire 
woodlands  In  Maine  stimulated  prices  in  that  State  so  that  tracts  which  sold 
three  years  ago  for  65  cents  per  acre  are  now  held  at  $3  per  acre. 

The  International  Company  started  to  compete  with  itself  in  acquiring  wood- 
lands; consequently  the  price  of  pulp  wood  advanced,  and  the  pay  of  the  men 
who  cut  the  wood  naturally  participated  in  this  stimulus.  The  eagerness  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  to  insure  to  itself  an  ample  supply  of  wood  de- 
feated that  economy  upon  which  its  Expectations  had  been  based.  The  manu- 
facturers of  wires  for  paper  machines — who  are  not  numerous — also  effected  a 
community  of  Interest,  and  they  advanced  prices.  The  manufacturers  of  felts 
for  paper  machines  did  likewise.  The  transportation  companies  also  offset  the 
proposed  economies  of  the  paper  company,  first,  by  Increasing  rates  which  had 
previously  t>een  made  to  the  mills  on  branch  lines  to  meet  the  competition  of 
mills  on  the  main  line ;  second,  and  recently,  by  adding  2  or  more  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  the  rates ;  and,  third,  by  refusing  the  special  rates  theretofore  granted 
tn  enable  i>articular  mills  to  obtain  trade  from  other  mills  then  in  competition, 
but  now  merged. 

The  export  dreams  of  President  Chlsholm  also  vanished.  The  figures  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900,  showed  a  falling  off  of  over  4,000  tons  in  volume  and 
$179,000  in  value  from  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898.  Ex-Senator  Warner 
Miller,  when  addressing  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress,  echoed 
Mr.  Kusseirs  observations  that  energetic  efforts  would  be  made  to  capture  the 
foreign  markets,  and  he  explained  that  a  consolidation  of  mills  could  do  that 
which  single  mills  could  not  do,  but  the  export  figures  show  a  falling  off  instead 
of  an  increase,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  that  dream  of  $61,000,000  of  foreign  trade 
in  news  print  paper  which  Mr.  Chisholm  had  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  news-print  paper  has  increased  $3  per  ton  dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  consolidation.  In  no  way  have  any  of  the  expectations 
of  the  conaolidatlon  been  realized,  unless  possibly  on  two  points:  (1)  An  In- 
crease of  tbe  price  of  news-print  paper;  (2)  a  reduction  in  the  labor  cost  per  ton 
of  paper.  The  system  of  uniform  contracts  for  newspapers  adopted  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  and  by  the  other  interests  has  been  so  drafted 
as  to  add  $2  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  upon  apparently  the  same 
quotation,  by  charging  white  waste  to  the  publisher,  by  charging  for  weight 
instead  of  for  production,  and  by  allowing  a  greater  margin  of  variation  from 
the  standard  of  weight.  These  changes  in  the  form  of  contract  would,  upon  a 
consumption  of  600,000  tons  of  news  print  per  annum,  net  an  annual  gain  of 
$1,000,000  to  the  paper  manufacturers  without  apparently  changing  the  quota- 
tion price  for  paper.  I  am  also  told  by  paper  makers  that  as  a  result  of  the 
consolidation  the  pay  of  some  of  their  skilled  labor  has  been  advanced  from 
$2.75  to  $3.50  per  day,  but  that  by  reason  of  changes  In  methods  of  manufacture 
the  actual  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  paper  has,*  in  the  best  equipped  paper  mills, 
been  brought  to  less  than  12  cents  pe|;  hundred  pounds,  or  $2.40  per  ton.  This 
economy  Is  Insignificant  In  comparison  with  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  wood, 
felts,  wires,  coal,  and  Chemicals  that  enter  Into  paper  manufacture. 

PRICES  UNDER  THE  CONSOLIDATION.^ 

The  news-print  paper  mills  received  an  average  of  about  1.75  cents  per  pound, 
or  $35  per  ton,  under  the  old  form  of  contract  for  paper  prior  to  the  consolida- 
tion, and  they  are  now  receiving,  I  am  told,  an  average  of  $41  per  ton  for  paper 
under  the  new  form  of  contract.    One  of  the  officers  of  the  International  Paper 

•  See  pp.  433-435. 
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CJompany,  in  a  statement  to  the  paper  trade  Issued  November  1,  1900,  said  2.25 
cents  per  pound,  or  $45  per  ton,  was  a  low  price  for  pai)er.  Tlie  difference  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  contract,  equaling  $2  |)er  ton,  when  added  to  the  $6 
difference  of  average  quotation,  makes  an  increase  of  $8  per  ton  within  three 
years  on  an  estimated  output  of  600,000  tons  per  annum,  or  $4,800,000  per 
annum,  which  is  the  additional  price  now  i)aid  for  news-print  paper  by  American 
newspapers.  The  International  Paper  Company  shares  in  this  gain  to  the 
extent  of  about  66  per  cent,  or  3i  million  dollars  per  annum.  I  know  of  two 
newspapers  that  are  paying  an  increase  of  $150,000  per  annum  for  their  paper 
supply,  or  $300,000  per  annum  for  the  two. 

The  daily  output  of  the  various  producers  of  news-print  paper  may  be  enumer- 
ated as  follows: 

Tons  per  day. 

International  Paper  Company 1.300 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  with  a  present  output  of 225 

Nine  outside  mills  in  the  East,  average 280 

Bight  western  companies 250 

Average  total 2, 055 

In  this  computation  I  have  omitted  a  few  Pacific  companies  and  southern 
paper  mills  which  are  not  factors  in  this  computation. 

The  western  paper  companies  are  practically  united  in  the  General  Paper 
Company,  and  an  offer  was  recently  made  to  unite  all  of  the  outside  mills  of 
the  East  in  a  scheme  to  maintain  prices  at  the  figure  quoted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company.  Sufficient  evidence  to^  show  collusion  is  not  forthcom- 
ing, but  publishers  who  apply  for  quotations*  realize  that  in  some  Intangible 
way  the  source  of  their  supply  has  been  predetermined  for  them  and  that  the 
price  they  are  to  j^ay  has  been  prearranged  for  them.  In  each  case  the  pub- 
lisher finds  thtit  all  bids  but  one  are  at  a  prohibitory  price.  He  also  finds  that 
he  has  no  remedy  against  the  supply  of  inferior  paper. 

You  ask  If  the  consolidation  of  the  mills  has  curtailed  consumption.  I  can 
say  that  as  a  result  of  the  increased  price  of  paper  many  newspapers  have  re- 
duced in  size.  At  one  time  the  New  York  dally  newspaiiers  curtailed  80  tons 
I^er  week  in  their  consumption.  I  am  told  that  Philadelphia  newspapers  took 
similar  steps. 

INEQUALITIES   IN  THE  PRICE  OF  PAPER. 

Under  the  conditions  prior  to  the  consolidation  the  price  of  news-print  paper 
was  continuously  reduced,  and  many  newspapers  were  enabled  to  secure  the 
prevailing  rates  by  reason  of  the  obligations  of  pai^er  manufacturers  to  meet 
the  market  price.  Under  the  present  form  of  contract  no  such  adjustment  is 
possible.  In  August  and  September,  1899,  the  International  Paiier  Company 
and  other  manufacturers  fell  Into  a  panic  and  prices  dropped  to  the  figure  pre- 
vailing in  the  summer  1897.  Numerous  contracts  were  made  on  the  low  prices 
in  181>9,  so  that  when  prices  recovered  later  in  the  year,  owing  to  the  drought, 
there  was  a  greater  disparity  of  price  than  had  prevailed  prior  to  the  consolida- 
tion. These  Inequalities  prevailed  throughout  1900  in  many  cases,  but  in  1901 
there  was  a  rise  that  was  suspiciously  regular.  Practically  four  interests  now 
fix  prices,  instead  of  sixty,  and  the  newspapers  are  liable  to  more  violent  fluctua- 
tions to-day  than  they  encountered  In  1897.  I  may  Illustrate:  After  three 
years  of  effort  by  the  International  Paper  Company  toward  the  equalization  of 
prices  there  Is  one  newspaper  that  Is  paying  to  that  company  a  price  of  1.80 
cents  per  pound  for  a  fine  quality  of  a  news-print  paper,  while  another  news- 
paper In  the  same  city,  using  four  times  the  quantity,  is  paying  2.15  cents  per 
ix)und  for  paper  of  an  inferior  quality — a  difference  of  $7  per  ton  in  price,  in 
addition  to  the  inferiority  in  the  article  furnished. 

In  the  summer  season  there  is  usually  a  considerable  reduction  In  the  size 
of  newspapers,  and  there  Is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  consumption.  Prior 
to  the  consolidation  this  situation  resulted  in  a  gorge  of  output  in  the  summer 
and  a  cutting  of  prices.  The  consolidation  of  the  paper  mills  has  given  oppor- 
tunity for  restricting  that  summer  output,  though  in  1899  the  restriction  was 
not  fully  carried  out.  One  of  the  manufacturers  tells  me  that  50,000  tons  of 
pai>er  in  excess  of  current  requirements  were  stored  in  that  summer.  . 
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COMPETITOBS  OF  THE  IIH'EBNATIONAL  PAPER  G0MPAN7. 

When  the  International  P&per  Company  was  formed.  In  1898,  its  projectors 
claimed  that,  in  addition  to  owning  all  the  timber  tracts,  it  owned  water  powers 
of  143,000  horsepower,  and  that  it  had  acquired  properties  capable  of  develop- 
ing an  additional  100,000  horsepower.  But  within  a  few  months  after  the  con- 
solidation, and  as  a  result  of  the  methods  which,  it  had  adopted  toward  the 
paper  trade  generally,  a  rival  interest  was  created,  which  has  since  materialized 
into  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  with  an  output  at  present  exceeding 
225  tons  per  day,  and  with  a  possibility  and  a  probability  of  500  tons  per  day 
output,  and  that  at  capitalization  per  ton  of  daily  output  that  is  less  than  one- 
half  the  capitalization  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  with  no 
bonds  to  provide  for. 

Another  mill,  at  St  Regis,  N.  Y.,  with  ah  estimated  caimcity  of  100  tons  per 
day,  will  begin  manufacture  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  and  a  50-ton  mill  in  northern 
New  York  will  begin  in  September. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1901  the  capacity  for  production  of  news-print 
paper  will  have  increased  450  tons  per  day,  as  compared  with  the  period  prior 
to  the  consoMdation,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  news-print  output  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  was  less 
than  1,200  tons  per  day,  though  the  24  mills  that  were  merged  during  January, 
1898,  and  the  6  mills  subsequently  acquired  had  a  rated  capacity  of  1,576  tons 
per  day  and  were  bought  on  that  basis. 

The  possibilities  of  competition  with  the  International  Paper  Company  in  the 
manufacture  of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  have  been  barely  in- 
fringed, provided  that  timber  or  the  mechanically  ground  wood  can  be  obtained 
from  Canada.  In  addition  to  the  60,000-hor8epower  development  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Marys  River,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  an  addi- 
tional development  of  100,000  horsepower. 

The  enterprise  at  Massena,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  will  make  an  ad- 
ditional 40,000  horsepower  available.  At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  one  speaker  said  there  was  a  possble  development  of  of  5,000,- 
000  horsepower  by  water  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  development  made 
up  to  1800,  excluding  the  Canadian  half  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  was  li  million 
horsepower,  or  one-fourth  of  the  total.  It  should  be  stated  that  a  successful 
paper  mill  requires  cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and  ample  spruce  tim- 
ber, cheap  routes  to  market,  improved  machinery,  wholesale  production  and  con- 
coitrated  supervision.  The  American  side  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  could  fulfill  all  of 
of  those  conditions  If  Canadian  timber  were  available,  and  could  develop  more 
water  power  than  all  of  the  30  properties  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
combined,  as  such  a  venture  would  never  be  subject  to  drought,  as  are  the  Inter- 
national Company's  ifillls,  because  it  is  supplied  by  Lake  Superior.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  and  according  to  Mr.  RusselFs  clever  phrasing,  the  International 
Paper  Company  must  hold  the  umbrella  over  all  of  the  outside  mills,  whether 
they  are  new  or  old.  It  must  cover  all  of  their  paper  machines  at  good  price 
before  it  can  raise,  or  even  maintain,  prices.  It  has,  therefore,  put  a  large 
premium  upon  competition  with  itself. 

SEASONS  FOB  THE  PRESENT   HIGH   PRICE  OF  PAPER. 

The  present  excessive  price  of  paper  was  made  possible  by  4  incidents :  First, 
the  Spanish-American  war,  which  created  an  extraordinary  demand  for  news- 
print paper ;  second,  the  South  African  war,  which  deflected  the  Canadian  out- 
put of  wood  pulp  to  Great  Britain ;  third  the  phenomenal  drought  of  1899  and 
1900;  fourth,  the  adoption  by  the  International  Paper  Company  of  the  policy 
of  attempting  to  check  competition,  and  thereby  marking  up  the  price  of  wood 
upon  itself  and  upon  all  other  mills. 

CANADIAN  REPRISALS. 

This  exclnsive  policy  of  the  International  Paper  Company  led  it  to  oppose  the 
efforts  for  Canadian  reciprocity  which  were  under  way  through  the  ofilces  of  the 
Joint  High  Commission.  The  opposition  thus  developed  provoked  Canadian 
reprisals.  The  Province  of  Ontario  prohibited  the  export  of  any  logs  cut  from 
Crown  lands.  The  Province  of  Quebec  imposed  a  license  fee  of  $1.50  per  cord 
upon  all  logs  cat  for  American  use.  The  burden  of  these  reprisals,  the  advance 
in  wood  prices,  and  the  increased  cost  of  paper  fell  upon  the  consumer,  who  in 
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most  cases  has  been  unable  to  shift  his  load  upon  the  public.  Canada  has  spruce 
forests  that  are  said  to  extend  from  the  most  easterly  point  of  Labrador  to  the 
Yukon  on  the  west,  and  from  the  St  Lawrence  River  on  the  south  to  Hudson 
Bay  on  the  north.  It  sought  to  encourage  the  cutting  of  that  timber,  and  the 
manufacture  of  mechanically  ground  wood,  or  wood  pulp,  within  its  borders. 

It.  resented  the  attitude  of  the  American  news-print  paper  manufacturers,  and 
retaliated  upon  American  users  of  its  logs  who  had  previously  obtained  their 
supplies  without  any  export  duty.  The  effect  of  this  action  upon  American  for- 
ests can  not  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  menace  to  our  natural  interests  by  the 
denudation  of  American  forests  was  fully  set  forth  in  a  brief  submitted  to  the 
Joint  High  Ck>mmission  on  January  23,  1899,  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  which  showed  that  the  stripping  of  our  forests  by  pulp 
mills  and  sawmills  in  the  4  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and 
New  York  was  progressing  at  the  rate  of  1,700  square  miles  per  annum.  The 
State  of  New  York,  to  protect  the  flow  of  its  rivers,  and  because  of  its  appreci- 
ation of  the  relation  of  forest  cover  to  the  water  supply,  prohibited  the  cutting 
of  timber  of  any  kind  in  a  territory  comprising  4,000  square  miles  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  National  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  reported  that  "  the  original  forests  can  not  long  suffice  to  supply  the 
increasing  demands  for  spruce  which  are  made  upon  them.**  Three  commissions 
of  New  Hampshire  have  reported  that  the  present  methods  of  cutting,  if  contin- 
ued, will  entail  baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical  results,  injuring  the 
health  and  property  of  all  citizens,  impairing  the  industrial  development  of  the 
State,  and  rendering  Intermittent  the  flow  of  the  rivers  which  are  most  import- 
ant to  agriculture  and  manufacture.  Every  public  interest  requires  the  conser- 
vation of  our  forest  resources,  and  the  adoption  of  that  provident  policy  which 
shall  keep  our  future  wants  in  view  and  not  put  a  premium  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  great  national  treasures. 

My  suggestion  is  that  an  effort  be  made  to  promote  trade  relations  with  Can- 
ada for  free  pulp  and  free  paper,  or  at  least  free  pulp,  thereby  protecting  our 
forests  and  utilizing  Canada's  great  stores  of  timber.  We  should  adopt  the  plan 
which  President  McKinley  has  advocated  of  remitting  "  those  taxes  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  most  burdensome  to  the  industries  of  the  people."  The 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  not  maintained  for  revenue,  because  the  entire  duty  paid 
in  1900  was  small  and  because  one-half  of  the  pulp  wood  used  by  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  comes  from  Canada  and  because  si^ruce  consumption 
exceeds  the  accessible  supply. 

C0N8IDEBATI0N8   BEGABDINO  LABOB. 

The  entire  labor  roll  of  all  the  news-print  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  country 
will  average  $7  per  ton,  or  $4,200,000  per  annum,  a  sum  which  is  exceeded  by  the 
combined  pay  rolls  of  four  daily  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  If  consid- 
eration is  to  be  given  to  the  labor  employed  In  the  paper  mills,  consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  two  points:  First,  the  statement  of  President  Chlsholm 
that  America  can  successfully  compete  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore the  labor  in  that  industry  needs  no  protection;  second,  that  the  labor 
employed  in  the  newspapers  affected  by  this  tariff  numbers  forty  times  the  force 
employed  in  the  paper  mills  and  is  equally  entitled  to  consideration  and  protec- 
tion against  a  movement  that  has  taken  advantage  of  tariff  legislation  to 
oppress  and  tax  a  purely  American  industry  and  to  promote  a  so-called  com- 
munity of  interest.  Any  tax  upon  news-print  paper  is  a  tax  upon  knowledge 
and  upon  the  education  of  the  people. 

BBIEF8  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  AMEBICAN  NEW8PAPEB  PUBLISHEBS'  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE 
JOINT  HIGH   COMMfSSION.' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Jenks.)  You  have  referred  to  the  briefs  submitted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  to  the  Joint  High  Commission  appointed 
for  the  adjustment  of  questions  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
what  way  were  you  yourself  connected  with  the  preparation  of  these  briefs? — 
A.  I  prepared  them. 

«  See  briefs  submitted  by  Senator  Miller,  pp.  440-446. 
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Q.  Ton  were  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee?— A.  At  that  time. 
Q.  I  miderstand  yon  to  submit  these  as  part  of  your  evidence  also? — ^A*  That 
la  right 

Copy  of  brief  in  favor  of  free  paper  and  free  pulp. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Poblishers'  Association,  held  in  New  York  on  Decemljer  31,  1898,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  brief  on  the  subject  of  admitting  print  paper  and  pulp 
free  from  Canada  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States  and  British  Joint  High 
Oommission,  now  in  session  at  Washington,  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association. 

Attest; 

William  C.  Bryant,  Secretary, 

The  following  Is  a  list  of  the  United  States  High  Commissioners :  Charles  W. 
Fairbanks,  chairman;  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  Nelson  Dingley,  John  W.  Foster, 
John  A.  Kasson,  T.  Jefferson  Coolldge,  Chandler  P.  Anderson,  secretary. 

Address,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TBXT  OF  BBIEF. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association,  represent- 
ing 167  daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  and  representing  the  bulk  of  the 
total  consumption  of  print  paper,  respectfully  request  the  American  members 
of  the  Joint  High  Commission  to  advocate  the  inclusion  of  free  paper  and  free 
pulp  in  the  adjustment  of  our  relations  with  Canada,  and  in  support  of  this  re- 
quest submit  the  following  reasons  therefor : 

The  present  tariff  rate  on  printing  paper,  unsized,  sized,  or  glued,  suitable  for 
books  and  newspapers,  valued  at  not  above  2  cents  per  pound,  is  three-tenths 
of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  $6  per  ton.  The  tariff  rate  on  mechanically  ground 
wood  pulp  is  one-twelfth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  or  |1,67  per  ton. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1898.  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  exported  53,718  tons  of  printing  paper  (news  and  book),  valued  at 
$2,702,351,  an  average  of  1,000  tons  per  week.  No  paper  for  news  printing  is 
brought  into  the  United  States. 

The  total  importations  of  pulp  wood  in  twelve  months  ended  June  30.  1808 
(according  to  the  Paper  Mill  of  August  11,  1898),  were  29,846  tons,  valued  at 
$601,642,  against  41,707  tons  in  1807,  valued  at  $800,886. 

The  entire  revenue  received  from  the  Imiwrtation  of  mechanically  ground 
wood  pulp  last  year  was  $41,842,  and  as  no  news,  paper  was  imported,  therefore 
DO  serious  question  of  national  economy  or  threatening  deficits  could  be  urged 
in  opposition  to  free  pulp  and  free  paper. 

The  tariff  on  paper  is  prohibitory  and  the  rate  for  wood  pulp  Is  excessive. 
The  American  paper  manufacturers  need  no  protection,  because  they  can  manu- 
fiicture  paper  cheaper  than  is  done  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  protected  to  the  extent  of  $1.60  per  ton  by  reason  of 
their  proximity  to  their  customers.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  market  is  their  great  guaranty  of  security  against  Canada  or  any  foreign 
country.  They  are  also  protected  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  obtain  cheaper 
and  more  convenient  supplies  of  coal  and  chemicals,  which  as  yet  are  not  ob- 
tainable in  the  Canadian  forests.  American  manufacturers  are  now  supplying 
the  Australian  and  Japanese  markets,  and  are  underselling  the  British, 
Swedish,  and  German  manufacturers  In  the  British  market. 

In  January,  1898,  all  the  big  and  profitable  paper  mills  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  were  merged  into  the  International  Paper 
Company,  a  combination  that  absorbed  24  mills,  producing  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  entire  American  output.  This  corporation,  or  trust,  was  capitalized  upon  a 
basis  of  $55,000,000,  divided  as  follows : 

Bonds - $10,  000, 000 

Preferred  stock 25, 000, 000 

Common  stock 20, 000, 000 
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The  basis  of  the  consolidation  was  as  follows: 


I 
Tons,  j  Corporation.  Total. 


185     Glen  Manuf  acturinir  Co _ - |    $4,344,000 

70  '  Winnlplseoiree - _ 1  2,186,100 

100  ;  Pall  Mountain... i.lOi.fiOT 

20     Russell  Paper. 684.000 

120  I  Niagara  Palls _ '  3,059,800 

26  I  Webster  Paper — j  692,800 

40  ,  Haverhill _ I  228.000 

160     Hudson  River _ '  8,193,28iD 

fPlattsburgr - .- 1 

275     Glens  Palls _ _ _ \    7,986,635 

[St.  Maurice  Lumber — J 

20  ,  Umbagog _ —  556,800 

160  '  Otis  Palls - - 4,976,530 

60     Palmouth ^ _ 

25  Herkimer -. '  602,800 

60     Lake  George..__ _ -i  1,231.200 

11     I'urners  Palls - 228.000 

60     Montague. I  1,048,800 

100     Rumford  Palls  (plus  woodland) 2,280,000 

80     Plercoflftld _ 506,000 

26  Ontario _.. |  412,000 

The  pretext  given  for  the  organization  of  the  trust  was  the  inability  of  mills 
to  make  imi)er  at  in-evailing  prices — that  bankruptcy  stared  them  in  the  face. 

This  combination  was  really  formed  to  protect  the  proprietors  whose  mills 
were  in  iK)or  localities  or  on  streams  that  were  running  dry.  Every  mill  owner 
who  entered  that  trust  invited  a  withdrawal  of  (Jovernment  favor.  Excessive 
and  improper  prices  were  paid  for  many  mills  that  were  located  on  exhausted 
water  courses  and  that  were  tributary  to  denuded  timber  tracts;  for  mills 
that  at  periods  of  the  year  have  an  insufficient  supply  of  water,  or  are  under 
water;  for  mills  that  are  inferior  and  worthless  in  machinery,  equipment, 
and  construction;  for  mills  that  must  pay  excessive  rental  for  water  iwwer; 
for  mills  that  do  not  own  or  control  woodlands;  for  mills  that  have  neither 
pulp-grinding  attachments  nor  sulphite  pulp  auxiliaries. 

Five  of  the  paper  mills  (Kumford,  Niagara,  Fall  Mountain,  Turners  Falls, 
and  Montague)  obtain  their  power  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $196,000  per  an- 
num. Two  others  iire  run  by  Fteam,  which  makes  comi^etitlon  impossible,  and 
5  others  have  iusuflicient  power.  Four  owned  no  woodlands,  and  10  of  the 
mills  had  no  sulphite  auxiliaries. 

Ninety-eight  paper-making  machines  were  comprised  In  the  plants  of  these 
mills,  but  only  48  of  the  08  machines  were  of  recent  construction  or  of  desirable 
pattern.  Fifty  of  the  1>S  paper  maclilnes  in  the  mills  were  almost  worthless, 
and  1  n)a chine.  com])nt(^l  in  the  appraisement  at  high  value,  was  actually 
tended  by  ex-Senator  Warner  Miller  when  he  was  a  boy.  Not  one  of  the 
mills  In  all  the  combination  possessed  all  of  the  6  essentials  of  the  cheai>est 
and  most  successful  manufacture;  namely,  cheap  wood,  cheap  and  ample 
water  power,  cheap  rates  to  market,  modern  machinery,  wholesale  production, 
and  concentration  at  one  place  under  one  8ui>ervision. 

One  mill  included  In  this  combination  (Rumford  Falls)  made  profits  of 
$488,000  in  44  months  on  a  capital  of  $r>00,000,  and  entered  the  trust  on  a 
basis  that  yielded  $4.50  for  every  dollar  of  original  Investment,  so  that  In 
44  months  the  total  return  on  an  Investmeitt  of  $500,000  was  $2,750,0CK).  Yet 
that  mill  was  In  such  poor  shape  when  acquired  by  the  trust  that  an  enor- 
mous outlay  was  necessary  to  bring  It  Into  condition. 

Another  mill  averaged  profits  of  from  32  per  cent  to  48  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  took  $4  In  trust  securities  for  every  $1  of  Its  stock. 

One  plant  which  could  not  make  news  paper  on  a  number  of  its  machines, 
was  unloaded  upon  the  trust  at  a  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton  of  dally  output, 
whereas  the  most  intelligent  and  best  authorities  agree  that  the  plants  equipped 
with  modern  machinery,  capable  of  producing  paper  under  the  most  econom- 
ical and  most  satisfactory  conditions,  can  be  Installed  at  less  than  $10,000  per 
ton  of  dally  output. 

Another  mill,  that  had  not  made  any  money  in  ten  years,  was  turned  In  at 
$22,000  per  ton  of  dally  output,  yet  it  was  a  book  mill  and  did  not  tuni  out  1 
pound  of  news  paper. 
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For  a  mill  that  made  not  1  cent  of  profit  In  1897 — a  mill  which  has  no  water 
power,  no  snlphlte  attachment,  and  which  carted  its  pulp  two  miles — ^an  ap- 
praisement of  1570,000  was  put  upon  it  in  its  merger  into  the  trust. 

An  allowance  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill,  one-half  of  which 
might  better  be  located  upon  Boston  Ck)mmon  or  in  New  York  City.  Five  years 
ago  the  stock  capital  of  that  concern  had  been  $300,000. 

Another  company,  which  was  merged  into  the  trust  on  a  basis  of  $3,500,000, 
had  been  started  on  an  investment  of  $00,000. 

These  details  are  given  to  show  the  character  of  security  which  you  are  now 
asked  to  protect. 

The  organizers  of  the  trust  frankly  admitted  at  the  outset  that  its  common 
stock  represented  only  gocxl  will,  yet  a  quarterly  dividend  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
common  stock  was  declared  in  November,  payable  December  31,  1898.  This 
common  stock  is  now  selling  on  Wall  street  at  CO.  A  circular  issued  by  Hatch 
&  Foote  on  July  15,  1898,  and  based  upon  information  "  furnished  by  oflBcers  '* 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  showed  that  it  was  making  a  profit  of  $10 
per  ton  on  Its  output.  The  same  authority  states  that  the  trust  handles  143,500 
horsepower ;  that  it  owns  450,000  acres  of  spruce  land  In  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Maine,  and  Michigan,  and  holds  government  licenses  for 
1,132,000  acres  in  Canada. 

The  capital  represented  by  the  annual  rentals  of  $196,000  per  year  for  water 
power  and  by  other  fixed  charges  paid  by  the  trust  would  increase  the  total 
capitalization  represented  by  that  combination  to  $65,000,000.  The  entire  out- 
put of  this  corporation,  representing  1,420  tons  per  day  for  theoretical  capacity, 
could  be  reproduced  by  a  present  investment  of  $15,000,000,  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  of  newspapers  are  forced  to  pay  dividends  upon  an  inflated  and 
wholly  fictitious  valuation  of  at  least  $40,000,000. 

This  combination  of  24  mills,  while  embracing  many  Inferior  and  worthless 
mills,  also  included  practically  all  of  the  locations  in  the  United  States  where 
cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  and  good  spruce  wood,  and  cheap  rates  to 
market  can  be  obtained  for  a  mill  of  100  tons  daily  capacity. 

Immediately  after  the  organization  of  the  trust  it  raised  the  price  of  paper 
wherever  possible.  In  three  cases  it  raised  the  price  $10  per  ton,  and  has  av- 
eraged an  increase  of  $5  per  ton  on  its  daily  output  of  1,420  tons,  equaling  an 
Increased  tax  of  $2,130,000  per  annum  upon  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
which  now  pay  a  total  exceeding  $20,000,000  per  annum  for  their  paper  supply. 

A  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Canada  for  free  paper  and  free  pulp  Is  advis- 
able to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  present  supply  of  free  logs  from  Canada. 
The  threatened  retaliatory  export  duty  uiwn  logs  to  be  imposed  by  Canada 
would  ultimately  fall  upon  the  newspaper  consumer.  The  present  consumption 
of  pulp  wood  by  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  including  mn- 
nila,  l>ook,  and  writing.  Is  stated,  upon  authority  of  the  Paper  Maker,  a  paper- 
trade  Journal,  at  2,OCK),000  cords  per  annum,  which  consumption  requires  the 
entire  stripping  of  pulp  timber  on  625  square  miles  per  annum. 

Our  spruce-wood  supply  Is  limited.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  commission 
should  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity  and  immediately  secure  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  spruce  freed  from  tariff  complications. 

The  trust,  in  furtherance  of  its  policy  of  stifling  competition  and  controlling 
prices,  has  increased  its  timber  holdings  since  tins  Hatch  &  Foote  statement  of 
July  15  was  issued,  and  that  ownership  is  more  than  sufficient  to  give  it  a  wood 
supply  for  a  long  period  of  years  on  present  ja-odiutfoii.  There  are  no  con- 
siderable water  powers  beyond  the  control  of  the  trust  which  can  be  utilized  to 
operate  large  plants  In  competition  wHh  the  trust,  no  that  all  that  might  be 
done  In  the  United  States  toward  the  enlistment  of  capital,  the  development  of 
new  enterprises,  or  the  conversion  of  manila  mills  to  news,  or  the  extension  of 
pulp  or  sulphite  mills  to  news  production,  would  be  Inconsiderable  in  compari- 
son with  the  wiping  out  of  the  duty  on  paper  and  the  oi)ening  of  Canada  to  our 
relief. 

The  enlightened  policy  of  Xew  York  and  other  States  in  protecting  forests 
should  be  encouraged  by  putting  Canadian  pulp  and  pni)er  on  the  free  list!  If 
consideration  be  given  by  the  commissioners  to  the  inflated  securities  issued 
n|¥>n  the  trust  paper  mills,  then  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  capital 
Invested  In  newspapers,  which  represents  at  least  twenty  times  the  capital 
actually  invested  in  the  paper  mills.  If  the  commissioners  feel  that  the  labor 
employed  in  the  paper  mills  ought  to  be  protected,  then  we  submit  that  the  labor 
employed  in  the  newspapers  affected  by  this  tariff,  numbering  forty  times  the 
force  employed  in  the  paper  mills,  should  also  be  considered. 
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Every  increase  of  a  quarter  cent  per  pound  in  the  price  of  news  paper  adds 
$34,000,(100  to  the  value  of  the  trust  securities.  While  the  enlistment  of  capital 
in  American  enterprises  may  exercise  a  slightly  deterrent  influence  on  the  paper 
trust,  the  effect  can  not  be  material,  l)ecause  the  trust  owns  the  largest  and  best 
powers  in  localities  where  spruce  wood  is  cheap  and  from  which  transportation 
is  prompt  and  cheap.  A  successful  and  energetic  competition  can  not  l>e  main- 
tained within  the  United  States.  The  outside  mills  that  do  or  can  make  paper 
are  not  equipped  for  the  economical  manufacture  of  news  paper.  We  must 
look  to  Canada  and  the  foreign  countries  where  ground  wood  can  be  produced 
at  a  cost  of  $7.50  per  ton  and  where  news  paper  can  be  produced  for  1  cent  per 
pound.  Free  paper  is,  therefore,  the-  only  strong  and  permanent  assurance  of 
protection  from  this  combination. 

The  commissioners  should  consider  whether  they  are  Justified  in  furnishing 
protection  to  a  combination  organized  in  restraint  of  trade  and  intended  to  ex- 
tort excessive  prices  from  a  representative  industry. 

The  question  of  protection  or  free  trade  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
free  paper  or  free  pulp.  The  tariff  duties  on  these  articles  have  been  availed 
of  by  a  monopoly  to  obtain  an  unfair  advantage,  and  the  issue  is  not  one  of 
revenue.  The  .duties  are  not  needed  to  protect  any  paper  or  pulp  mill  in 
competition  with  foreign  rivals. 

The  duty  on  paper  stops  cheap  books  and  cheap  newspapers.  It  taxes 
Intelligence,  because  the  newspapers  are  the  people's  school  and  their  library. 
All  taxes  upon  pai)er  are  taxes  upon  reading,  upon  knowledge,  upon  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information.  Under  any  government  such  a  tax  would  be  oppressive 
and  proscriptive.  In  a  government  based,  as  ours  is,  upon  the  intelligence  and 
resultant  virtue  of  the  people,  it  is  anomalous  and  monstrous.  To  make  newb- 
papers  artificially  dear  is  wantonly  t<\  restrict  the  number  of  readers  and  so 
increase  the  sum  of  ignorance.  When  this  is  done  or  proposed  simply  to  add 
to  the  profits  of  a  monojwly,  the  injury  to  public  interests  becomes  a  matter 
demanding  the  intervention  of  the  Government. 


COPY    OF    SFXOND    liRIF-F    SUDMITTED. 

[Will  editors  kindly  notice,  and  oblige  John  Norrls,  chairman  special  committee  on  paper, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.] 

newspapers  urge  the  preservation  of  our  forests — brief  sudmitted  to  joint 
high  commission  for  adjustment  of  questions  between  the  united  states 
and  canada. 

Januaby  25,  1899. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  desires  to  supplement  its 
brief  on  free  i>aper  and  free  pulp  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  American 
members  of  the  Joint  High  Coninilssloii  to  the  urgency'  of  a  provident  i)olicy 
which  shall  protect  and  preserve  our  forests.  The  best  authority  in  the  United 
States  oil  this  subject  says  tliat  the  denudation  of  our  forests  by  pulp  mills  and 
sawmills  In  the  four  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York 
is  progressing  at  the  rate  of  1,700  square  miles  \yev  annum.  The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  of  tin?  Department  of  Agrrloulture  at  Washington  calculates 
that  forest  fires  are  causin«:  an  annual  loss  of  $20,000,000. 

The  latest  records  of  the  Geographical  Survey  show  that  tlm  low-water  level 
of  our  imi)ortant  lakes  and  rlvtns  has  lHH»n  dtvllnhig  steadily  for  the  last  ten 
years,  rea(?hlng  their  lowest  point  In  the  year  1S90,  and  that  the  decline  of  the 
water  level  on  I^kes  Huron  and  Michigan  Is  esi)eclally  noticeable.  ^lany  lakes 
in  the  Northwest  liave  entirely  dlsappeareci. 

In  considering  the  timber  problem  of  the  country,  spruce  wood  constitutes  a 
most  important  factor.  There  Is  no  available  spruce  In  the  rnlte<l  States  west 
of  New  York  except  a  limited  amount  In  West  Virginia,  a  patch  of  50,000  acres 
In  Michigan  owned  by  Niagara  pai>er  mills,  and  a  similar  area  in  Wisconsin. 
It  Is  therefore  fair  to  consider  the  question  of  preserving  the  spruce  forests  as 
applying  mainly  to  New  England  and  New  York. 

In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are  420  timber  townships,  but  all  of  the  town- 
ships accessible  to  large  rivers  are  entirely  deniuhHl  of  tlielr  valuable  timber, 
some  have  been  cut  over  the  s<H'ond  or  third  time,  and  there  are  very  few,  if 
any,  that  have  not  been  cut  over  once  for  i)lne  and  spruce. 
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In  Xew  Hampehire,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  the  State  forestry  com- 
mission has  said  tliat  the  entire  forest  resources  of  the  State  would  be  ex- 
liausted  in  twelve  years;  others  have  fixed  eight  years.  Lumbermen  in  that 
State  cut  everything  down  to  six  Inches  at  the  stump,  so  tliat  there  is  no  repro- 
doctiou  by  growth. 

Vermont  has  already  reached  a  point  where  it  can  barely  supply  its  home 
demand.  The  State  of  New  York,  by  constitutional  amendment,  has  prohibited 
the  cutting  of  timber  of  any  kind  in  a  territory  covering  4,000  square  miles  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  In  the  year  1894  the  State  of  New  York  took  a 
determined  stand  against  the  destruction  of  its  forests  by  setting  aside  the 
Adirondack  Park,  which  contains  2,807,760  out  of  3,588,803  acres  of  available 
spruce  area  in  the  State.  An  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  has  been  made  re- 
cently for  the  acquirement  of  additional  forests,  and  the  people  of  the  State 
have  recognised  the  fact  that  the  stripping  of  forests,  and  the  almost  inev- 
itable forest  fires  which  attend  that  stripping,  have  invohed  immense  public 
concerns,  producing  disastrous  floods,  affecting  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  destroying 
agriculture  and  manufacture.  But  the  most  importaint  aspect  of  the  timber 
situation  is  the  relation  of  the  forest  cover  to  the  water  supply. 

Mr.  Qiiford  Pinchot,  now  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  of  the  National  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  wrote  in  1898  as  follows :  "  The  harvest  of  the  timber 
crop  is  comimonly  accompanied,  under  the  usual  methods  of  lumbering,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  forest  when  merchantable  trees  predominate,  and  in  any  case 
by  severe  and  needless  injury.  Fire  follows  the  lumbermen  until  in  many  places 
it  is  thought  to  be  inevitable.  The  orlgina:!  forests  can  not  long  suflnce  to  supply 
the  Increasing  demands  for  spruce  which  are  made  upon  them."  Commenting 
upon  the  methods  of  lumbering  in  New  York,  he  wrote :  "  The  spruce  is  removed 
and  no  provision  of  any  kind  is  made  for  Its  reproduction.  Cutting  for  pulp 
does  more  harm  than  cutting  for  lumber,  because  It  takes  a  vastly  greater 
number  of  trees" — that  is,  trees  of  a  smaller  size. 

The  effect  of  the  denudation  of  the  forests  upon  the  water  supply  of  com- 
munities may  be  instanced  notably  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
wliich  is  now  looking  for  a  new  source  of  supply  because  of  the  stripping  of  the 
timber  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  which  has  furnished  that 
city's  supply. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1807  provided  for  the  purchase  of  three  forest 
reserves  of  not  less  than  40,000  acres  each,  and  the  Wisconsin  assembly  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  formulate  and  recommend  forest  legislation.  Minne- 
sota has  probably  the  best  forest-fire  law  of  any  State,  with  a  fire  warden  as 
executive  officer.  In  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina  the  geological  survey  Is 
specially  charged  with  forest  Interests. 

Forestry  associations  have  been  organized  In  the  States  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Utah,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  South  Carolina,  and  forestry  commissions  have  been 
established  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Colorado,  California,  and 
Wisconsin  to  devise  means  for  stopping  forest  fires  and  to  stop  the  vandal 
methods  of  lumbermen.  The  waste  and  loss  have  been  so  great  and  the  danger 
to  the  public  has  become  so  menacing  that  a  Bureau  of  Forestry  was  created 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  cultivate  the  general  application  of  for- 
estry principles  to  the  harvesting  of  timber  crops  and  to  point  out  the  injuries 
tliat  attend  rapid  deforestation.  Two  forestry  schools  have  been  established 
for  the  same  purpose — one  at  the  Cornell  University  and  one  at  Blltniore,  X.  C. 

There  are  now  30  forest  reservations  created  by  Presidential  proclamation, 
embracing  an  area  of  62,000  square  miles,  and  extending  over  large  portions 
of  13  States  and  Territories,  where  Government  lands  are  located.  So  im- 
portant has  the  question  of  forest  cover  become  that  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress,  convened  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  on  September  30,  1897,  unanimously  advo- 
cated the  withdrawal  from  sale  of  all  Government  lands  which  are  of  more 
value  for  their  timber  than  for  agriculture  or  for  minerals.  It  advocated  this 
policy  to  protect  the  fiow  of  rivers  and  to  produce  timber  to  supply  the  needs 
of  agriculture  and  mining  and  the  demands  of  commerce.  On  December  8, 
1897.  the  American  Forestry  Association  joined  in  that  recommendation. 

Conditions  have  radically  changed  since  the  early  settlers  cleared  away  the 
virgin  forests.  Millions  of  population  must  now  be  considered,  and  climate, 
health,  water  supply,  and  kindred  matters  present  new  problems  for  govern- 
mental action.  The  courts  of  California  stopped  hydraulic  mining  of  gold  in 
1882  when  the  washings  of  the  gold  hills  filled  the  Sacramento  and  other  rivers 
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and  threatened  agriculture.  How  much  more  serious  Is  the  effect  of  rapid 
deforestation  upon  all  private  and  public  Interests? 

Three  commissions  in  New  Hampshire  have  reported  that  the  present  methods 
of  lumbering,  If  continued,  will  entail  baleful  scenic,  climatic,  and  economical 
results,  injuring  health,  property,  and  occupations  of  all  citizens,  impairing  the 
Industrial  development  of  the  State,  and  iiendering  Intermittent  the  flow  of  the 
rivers  which  are  most  important  to  agriculture  and  manufacture. 

The  interests  of  the  public  generally  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  class — 
lumbermen — require  the  conservation  of  the  forest  resources.  In  view  of  these 
serious  asi^ects  of  the  situation  we  are  confident  that  an  enlightened  self- 
interest  will  impel  the  treaty  makers  in  dealing  with  Canada  to  follow  that 
provident  policy  which  shall  keep  our  future  wants  in  view,  and  which  shall 
not  put  a  premium  upon  the  destruction  of  great  national  treasures. 

The  present  wasteful  method  will  Inflict  upon  the  agricultural  Interests  of 
the  country  an  injury  which  will  be  felt  in  every  part,  and  whi<;h  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  threatens  to  become  disastrous  and  irremediable.  It  will  bring 
upon  some  sections  all  the  calamities  experienced  from  the  same  causes  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  A  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  said  it  will 
sacrifice  the  agricultural  interests,  and  in  the  course  of  time  make  our  valleys 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men. 

STATEMENT  OP  MB.  C.  W.  LYMAN,  30  BBOAD  STBEET,  NEW 

YOBK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  here  in  connection  with  the  Lilley  resolution,  on  which  you 
gave  a  hearing  last  week.  I  represent  the  International  Paper  Company.  You 
granted  us  a  week  in  which  to  prepare  a  reply,  which  I  am  now  here  to  submit. 
The  time  was  rather  short ;  otherwise  we  would  have  had  the  statement  printed, 
so  that  each  member  might  have  a  copyj  but  as  it  is  we  only  have  one  copy, 
which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  read. 

This  is  a  statement  made  up  by  taking  the  report  of  the  statement  made 
by  Messrs.  Seitz  and  Norris,  and,  taking  out  such  points  as  we  wish  to  answer, 
we  have  answered  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  whole  statement  is  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  sworn  to  by  the  president 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  and  by  the  second  vice-president  and 
manager  of  sales.    I  will  read  the  aflldavit. 

State  of  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  'Sew  York,  ss: 
Hugh  J.  Chisholm  and  Tom  T.  Waller,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  Siiy,  and 
each  for  himself  deposes  and  says,  that  he,  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  is  the  president, 
and  he,  Tom  T.  Waller,  is  the  second  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  sales  department  of  the  International  Paper  Company.  That  they  have 
read  the  foregoing  replies  to  the  statements  made  by  Messrs.  Don  C.  Seitz  and 
John  Norris  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  allegations  and  denials  contained  in  said  replies  are  true,  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief. 

Hugh  J.  Chisholh, 
Tom  T.  Walleb. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  April,  1904. 
[seal.]  E.  W.  Kennedy. 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

STATEMENTS  MADE  nv  MR.  SEITZ  AND  REPLIES  TO  SAME. 

[It  Is  nssumed  that  thcso  statf'nionts  apply  mrroly  to  nows-print  paper  Ruitahlo  for  thp 
publication  of  dally  newRpapt^rs.  and,  accordingly,  replies  of  the  International  Paper 
i*ompany  apply  only  to  the  sarae  class  of  paper.] 

.STATEMKNTS.  I  REPLIES. 

(1)  "We  represent  in  reality  about  We  understand  that  they  really  rep- 
22,(MK)  (daily  newspapers)  published  in  resent  only  .themselves,  although  they 
the  I'nited  States.''  cljiini  to  represent  the  Newsimper  Pub- 

,  Ushers*  Association  with  a  membership 
of  230.     This  membership  comprises 
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(2)  "All  the  newspaper  publishers 
are  dependent  upon  practically  two 
manufacturing  organizations  for  their 
paper  supply."  (Referring  as  subse- 
quently appears  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  General  Paper 
Company.) 


duplications  to  the  extent  of  represent- 
ing the  same  management  under  dif- 
ferent names,  and  also  represent  many 
papers  issued  in  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. 

The  American  Newspaper  Directory, 
issued  In  September,  1902,  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  states  that  the 
total  number  of  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals published  in  the  United  States 
is  20,156,  this  figure  representing  dally, 
quarterly,  bimonthly,  monthly,  semi- 
monthly, and  weekly  publications;  the 
actual  daily  publications  totaling  2,169. 
and  not  22,000.  as  stated  by  Mr.  Seltz. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  only  the  daily 
publications  that  utilize  news  paper  of 
the  grade  made  by  the  International 
Paper  Company. 

There  are  the  following  separate 
companies  manufacturing  and  dealing 
In  news-print  papers,  located  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  and  their  product  represents 
a  daily  output  of  over  1,000  tons: 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company. 

W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 

Taggarts  Paper  Company. 

Berlin  Mills  Company. 

Dalton  Paper  Mills. 

Schroon  River  Paper  Mills. 

West  End  Pai^er  Company. 

Remington-Martin  Paper  Company. 

RaymondsvUle  Paper  Company. 

Cliff  Paper  Company. 

Pettebone  Paper  Company. 

Oswego  Falls  Paper  Company. 

Genesee  Paper  Company. 

J.  E.  Henry  &  Sons. 

Gould  Paper  Comi)any. 

Aldrlch  Paijer  Company. 

P.  H.  Smeallle  &  Co. 

Mr.  PowxBS.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  these  different 
concerns  manufacture  paper  for  use  in  newspaper  establishments? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Mr.  LnxEY.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  a  question,  is  It  not  true  that  at 
some  annual  meeting  or  dinner  Mr.  Seltz,  Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  represent  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  or  to  get  a  copy  of  such 
a  resolution.  There  was  no  such  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  at  which  this 
discussion  was  had  of  the  newspaper  situation.  It  was  resolved  to  appeal  to 
the  President  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor ;  there  was  no  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  time. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  Information  that  there  was,  and  that 
those  three  men  were  appointed. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  second  question:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  International 
Paper  Company  takes  the  output  of  most  of  the  independent  companies? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  Is  absolutely  not  true,  and  that  will  be  shown,  I  think,  to  your 
satisfaction  before  I  Qnlsh  reading  this  statement.  This  statement  Is  neces- 
sarily voluminous,  and  if  you  would  defer  asking  questions  until  afterwards, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  almost  every  point  that  is  suggested  to  you  is  covered. 
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STATEMENTS. 

(3)  "We  are  here  to  make  direct 
charges  that  there  now  exists  between 
these  paper  companies  or  trusts  and 
the  smaller  companies  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade." 


(4)  "There  Is  a  territorial  divi- 
sion between  the  International  Paper 
Ck)mpany,  of  New  York,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company." 


REPLIES. 

There  is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
any  combination,  agreement,  or  ar- 
rangement of  any  kind  or  description 
between  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany and  the  General  Paper  Company; 
nor  has  there  been  any  such  combina- 
tion, agreement,  or  arrangement  be- 
tween the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany and  any  other  paper  manufac- 
turer, excepting  only  three  companies, 
part  of  whose  product  is  sold  on  a 
commission  basis. 

Such  statement  is  absolutely  false. 

There  is  no  territorial  division  or  al- 
lotment of  territory  existing  between 
the  International  Paper  Company  and 
the  General  Paper  Company,  or  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  and  any 
other  manufacturing  company.  Both 
companies  sell  in  Chicago  and  St 
Louis  and  other  western  cities  and  in 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  To 
the  best  of  the  deponent's  knowledge 
and  belief,  prior  to  the  formation  of 
either  company,  news  paper  manufac- 
tured in  the  mills  now  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  General  Paper  Company 
never  was  sold  east  of  the  points  where 
it  is  sold  to-day.  Since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  two  companies  many  orders 
have  been  taken  in  open  competition 
from  one  company  by  the  other;  for 
example,  the  Chicago  Post  taken  by 
the  General  Paper  Company  from  the 
International  Paper  Company  within 
the  last  ninety  days;  the  St  Louis 
Star,  the  New  Orleans  Item.  Kansas 
City  Jpumal,  and  Cleveland  World 
taken  by  the  General  PapeV  Company 
from  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  now  a  large  order  coming  into  the  field  which  both 
companies  are  after. 


STATEMENTS. 


REPLIES. 


<5)  "The  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, which  controls  the  paper  mills  of 
the  East" 


(6)  "They  [General  Paper  Company 
and  International  Paper  Company  1 
represent  practically  all*  the  paper 
product  of  the  country." 


The  International  Paper  Company 
has  taken  from  the  General  Paper 
Company  the  Decatur  Review  and 
Muncie  Star. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
controls  no  paper  mills  in  the  East  or 
elsewhere  except  its  component  mills, 
owned  by  it,  and  there  are,  in  fftct 
mills  in  the  Blast  producing  over  1,000 
tons  daily  independent  product. 

The  annual  production  of  news  paper 
in  the  United  States  is  now  about 
3,000  tons  per  day.  The  production  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  and 
the  accredited  production  of  the  G«i- 
eral  Paper  Company  in  the  aggregate 
represenf  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
country's  daily  product 
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(7)  **It  [General  Paper  Company 
and  International  Paper  Company]  ac- 
tually controls  the  price  and  the  pro- 
duction of  other  mills." 


(8)  "We  (Mr.  Norris  representing 
the  New  York  Times,  and  Mr.  Seltz 
representing  the  New  York  World) 
are  in  the  happy  position  of  being  un- 
selfish in  this  instance.*' 


(9)  "  It  was  two  years  ago  that  the 
effort  was  naade  to  get  them  [compet- 
ing companies]  together  into  a-snccess- 
fal  combination  which  would  shut. out 
all  competition  and  make  a  uniform 
price," 


The  International  Paper  Company 
controls  no  product  or  price  applying 
on  any  product  excepting  as  stated  in 
reply  to  statement  No.  3. 

The  annual  production  of  news  pa- 
per in  the  United  States  is  now  about 
proximately  1,850  tons.  The  daily  pro- 
duction for  the  calendar  year  1903  can 
safely  be  stated  as  3,000  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  eo  per  cent,  certainly  a  large 
and  healthy  growth. 

The  unselfish  attitude  claimed  by 
Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Seitz  is  inconsist- 
ent, in  view  of  the  fact  that  within  the 
last  ninety  days  superior  authority  in 
both  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  World  endeavored  unsuccessfully 
to  place  a  contract  with  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company.  They  were 
offered  as  good  terms  and  conditions 
as  applied  to  the  regular  customers  of 
the  International  Paper  Company,  but 
declined  to  accept  such  propositions, 
and  have  endeavored  ever  since  to  in- 
fluence the  policy  of  the  company,  and 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  attacking 
their  credit  and  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  order  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  We  believe  their  actuating  mo- 
tive is  to  secure  paper  from  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  at  lower 
prices  than  their  competitors. 

The  effort  that  we  believe  they  refer 
to  was  based  upon  a  contemplated  as- 
sociation of  eastern  mills  that  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  does  not 
now  and  never  did  have  any  interest 
in  or  control  over.    The  International 
Paper  Company  to-day  and  at  all  times 
has  been  willing  to  offer  its  product  at 
the  market  price  to  all  and  any  pur- 
chasers of  paper,  irrespective  of  ter- 
ritory or  former  source  of  supply,  pro- 
viding always  that  freight  rates  made 
the  delivery  permissible  and  the  pur- 
I  chaser  was  willing  to  pay  the  value 
I  that  the  International  Paper  Company 
I  placed   upon   its  product  to  its  own 
,  customers  at  such  time  as  the  Inter- 
,  national  Paper  Company  had  surplus 
;  product. 

Within  the  last  two  years  we  have 
sold  the  New  York  Times  paper  and 
the  New  York  World  paper  and  have 
never  assessed  any  penalty  in  con-  • 
nection  with  the  sale,  and  at  the  earn- 
est solicitation  of  Mr.  Adolph  Ochs,. 
supposed  to  be  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  New  York  Times,  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  offered  to  take 
the  contract  for  the  New  York  Times,, 
individually  or  in  combination  with 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times,  on  identically  the  same 
prices,  terms,  and  conditions  as  was 
applied  upon  renewal  of  other  con- 
tracts   of    the    International    Paper 
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(10)  "They  [International  Paper 
Ck>mpany]  have  made  an  arrangenient 
with  every  independent  paper  mill  ex- 
cept one,  by  which  the  International 
Paper  Ck>mpany  takes  all  the  surplus 
product  of  these  mills  at  a  price." 


(11)  (In  substance.)  "The  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  have  made 
no  agreement  with  the  Great  North- 
em  Paper  Company  because  it  has  no 
surplus  paper.  Their  surplus  is  very 
small,  and  they  are  not  factors  in  the 
market." 

(12)  "This  situation  prevails:  The 
Parsons  Company  [W.  H.  Parsons  & 
Co.],  or  the  Niagara  Company  [Cliff 
Paper  Company],  or  the  Henry  Com- 
pany [J.  E.  Henry  &  Sons  Co.,  of  Lin- 
coln, N.  H.],  or  any  of  the  mills  are 
not  allowed  to  sell  customers  whom 
they  had  previous  to  this  arrange- 
ment; they  are  [not]  allowed  to  sell 
to  people  who  have  been  customers  of 
the  International  Paper  Cllompany; 
they  are  allowed  to  sell  to  each  other's 
customers  to  a  limited  extent,  but  if 
for  any  reason  the  demand  falls  off, 
and  10,  20,  or  30  tons  [i^er  day]  that 
might  previously  [have]  been  looking 
around  for  a  price  [market]  Is 
promptly  turned  into  the  warehouses 
of  the  International  Paper  Company.*' 


(13)  "  When  they  organized,  five  or 
«ix  years  ago,  they  took  In  all  the  mills 
and  machinery  in  the  countrj%  the  mills 
which  had  earned  two  or  three  fortunes 
and  placed  the  valuation  at  $22,000  per 
ton,  whereas  the  modem  plants  are  es- 
timated at  $12,000  per  ton." 


Company  involving  the  same  condi- 
tions as  to  delivery,  tonnage,  etc.  This 
same  offer  was  made  to  Mr.  Merrill,  of 
the  New  York  World,  to  apply  to  the 
St.  I^uis  Post-Despatch,  owned  and 
controlled  by  M.  Pulitzer.  Our  un- 
willingness to  deliver  our  product  to 
these  two  publications  upon  a  basis 
more  favorable  than  we  applied  to  our 
regular  customers  of  long  standing  has 
developed  the  "  unselfish "  action  of 
Mr.  Norris  and  Mr.  Seitz. 

Such  is  not  the  fact.  We  have  at 
various  periods  purchased  from  three 
other  manufacturers  of  paper  before 
referred  to  a  limited  amount,  approxi- 
mating 10  per  cent  of  our  own  produc- 
tion, these  purchases  having  been 
made  to  meet  the  unforeseen  growth 
and  extraordinary  demands  of  parties 
with  whom  we  had  contracts. 

Within  six  months  the  Great  North- 
em  Paper  Company  have  taken  con- 
tracts away  from  the  International 
Paper  Company,  for  example,  the  Co- 
lumbus Citizen.  The  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  claims  a  product  of 
300  tons  per  day. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
has  no  contract  or  arrangement  with 
any  company  preventing  its  selling  to 
any  purchaser.    The  statement  Is  false. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
does  not  accept  the  surplus  product  of 
any  manufacturer,  to  be  introduced 
into  its  warehouses,  and  has  not  ac- 
cepted paper  from  any  manufacturers 
excepting  the  small  quantity  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  which  was  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  its 
own  needs  and  obligations.  Assuming 
that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Seitz  was 
correct,  the  logical  result  would  be  the 
accumulation  of  stock  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  which  accumulation  must 
eventually  find  Its  way  to  the  market, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  reserve 
manufactured  stock  on  hand  held  by 
the  International  Paper  Company  on 
the  1st  day  of  April  for  each  of  the 
last  five  years  was  as  follows: 
April  1—  Tons. 

1899 34,  718 

1000 15,684 

1901 23,607 

1902 18,  038 

1903 29,  342 

1904 23. 156 

They  did  not  take  in  all  the  mills. 
( See  list  of  outside  mills  already  given, 
many  of  which  were  In  operation  in 
1898.)  Also  there  are  a  large  number 
of  mills  in  the  West. 

The  price  at  which  the  properties 
of  the  International  Paper  Company 
were  originally  purchased  included,  in 
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(14)  "  They  have  not  added  one  sin- 
gle machine  to  their  equipment,  except 
that  within  a  few  months  they  have 
put  in  one  at  Bellows  Falls  for  maldug 
box  board." 

(15)  "They  have  reduced  the  speed 
of  their  machines  and  their  product 
from  1,550  down  to  1,150  or  1,200  tons." 


(16)  "I  think  the  market  price  of 
paper  is  Just  about  $5  a  ton  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  $10 
or  $11  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  four 
years  ago,  when  this  combination  went 
into  effect." 


(17)  "  The  paper  used  to  sell  on  the 
market  for  $33  a  ton.  It  was  sold  to 
the  man  who  used  5,  10,  or  15  tons  a 
day  for  about  $36  a  ton.  It  is  now  sell- 
ing (I  bought  excess  paper  last  week-*- 
we  overran  our  contract  supply — from 
another  new^mper,  the  Staats-Zeitung) 
for  $2.35  as  against  our  former  price 
of  $1,65." 


addition  to  the  mill  properties,  wood 
lands  and  water  powers.  The  state- 
ment that  a  modern  mill  can  be 
equipi>ed  for  $12,000  is  absurd.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company,  with  a  claimed  pro- 
duction of  300  tons  per  day,  acknowl- 
edges an  indebtedness  of  $0,000,000, 
or  $30,000  i)er  ton.  No  modern  paper- 
making  plant  can  be  properly  equipped 
for  ,a  materially  less  figure,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  statements  submitted 
to  Mr.  Ochs,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  fullest  detail  within  the  last  few 
months. 

On  the  contrary,  the  International 
Paper  CJompany  has  materially  In- 
creased its  facilities  for  the  production 
of  both  pulp  and  paper. 

On  the  contrary,  the  speed  at  which 
our  machines  were  run  during  the  year 
1903  was  greater  than  anj^  previous 
j'ear  in  the  history  of  the  company, 
and  the  output  for  the  hours  that  the 
mills  were  restricted  to  by  labor  reg- 
ulations is  greater  for  a  given  period 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
compan3%*and  the  actual  product  was 
materially    increased. 

The  billing  price  of  news  paper 
product  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  for  the  year  11)03  as  com- 
pared with  1902  shows  an  advance  of 
I)ractically  5  per  cent;  for  the  year 
11M)2  as  compared  with  the  year  1901, 
a  decline  of  slightly  less  than  1^  per 
cent:  for  the  year  1901  as  compared 
with  1900,  an  advance  of  slightly  over 
2  i)er  cent.  The  prices  prevailing  so 
far  in  1904  are  practically  the  same  as 
I)revailed  hi  1903.  The  Increase  for 
one  year  has  been  $1.90  instead  of 
$5,  as  stated,  and  for  four  years  has 
been  $2.16  instead  of  $10,  as  stated, 
and  such  increase  has  been  less  than 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, due  to  conditions  beyond  our  con- 
trol; our  spruce  wood,  for  instance, 
costing  in  1903  25  per  cent  more  than 
in  1899;  our  fuel,  for  instance,  cost- 
ing In  1903  17  per  cent  more  than 
in  1901.  Our  labor  cost  has  steadily 
and  considerably  advanced  from  year 
to  year. 

The  price  of  $33  a  ton  cited  repre- 
sents probably  the  lowest  price  ever 
made,  at  a  time  when  the  market  was 
in  a  state  of  demoralization  and  rep- 
resented a  positive  loss  to  the  party 
manufacturing  paper  and  was  in  no 
sense  representative  of  the  average 
prices  prevailing.  Further,  Mr.  Seitz*s 
reference  to  his  purchase  from  the 
Staats-Zeltung  refers  •to  paper  not 
made     by    the     International     Pai)ei' 
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(18)  "I  think  the  high  price  of  pa- 
per is  produced  by  the  price  of  lumber 
going  up."  [Mr.  Gillett's  question :  Is 
not  lumber  going  up  as  well  as  paper? 
Is  it  not  the  scarcity  of  timber  that  is 
producing  this  high  price?] 

Mr.  Seitz.  I  do  not  think  so. 

(19)  "The  timber  situation  was 
this:  A  great  many  people  in  Maine 
owned  timber  lands  and  had  done  noth- 
ing but  pay  taxes  on  them  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  A  lot  of  people  who  were 
loaded  up  with  timber  lands  unloaded 
them  on  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany at  a  very  high  price  and  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  is  In  duty 
bound,  it  must  carry  the  timber  upon 
Its  books  at  that  price,  and  the  money  I 
is  compounding  itself  [in]  about  | 
twelve  years." 


Company,  and  as  it  was  not  bought 
from  a  manufacturer,  the  price  paid  is 
Irrelevant  and  was  admittedly  for  an 
emergency  supply.  You  will  notice 
Mr.  Seitz  avoids  stating  the  price  he 
Is  paying  for  paper  supplied  him  under 
contract. 

There  has  been  a  natural  and  steady 
advance  In  the  price  of  timber,  as  per 
statement  attached,  marked  "Exhibit 
A."  (Statements  from  Chas.  E.  Oak 
and  John  P.  McEwan.) 


This  statement  is  untrue. 

Th^  timber  lands  of  the  Interna- 
tional Pai)er  Company  could  be  sold  for 
much  more  than  they  were  purchased 
for,  plus  Interest  and  expense.  In  a 
measure  it  is  Immaterial  whether  the 
paper  company  carries  the  lands  or 
lets  somebody  else  carry  them  and 
then  at  a  later  period  buys  the  spruce 
grown  thereon  at  a  price  that  will  re- 
turn to  the  purchaser  the  cost  of  car- 
rying the  land.  Attention  is  also 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  sub- 
mitted showing  the  increased  value  of 
spruce  wood  are  based  upon  the  open 
market,  Irrespective  of  any  ownership 
of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

According  to  the  United  States  Cen- 
sus of  1900,  less  than  19  per  cent  of 
pulp  wood  used  by  the  United  States 
mills  was  imported  from  Canada.  The 
estimated  percentage  is  not  materially 
higher  to-day. 

Over  2(X)  tons  dally  of  news-print 
pai>er  is  produced  in  Canada  to-day» 
according  to  liOckwood's  Paper  Trade 
Directory  (1904),  by  the  following 
mills: 

I^urentlde  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

Imi)erial  Paper  Mills. 

Canada  Paper  Company. 

E.  B.  Eddy  Company. 

Riordan  Paper  (jompany. 

Does  not  this  statement  show  how 

unreliable  Mr.  Seitz's  statements  are? 

We  mention  only  news-print  mills  and 

he  broadly  states  no  paper  mills  exist 

I  In  Canada. 

The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m. 

AFTEB  BECESS. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Lyman,  you  may  proceed. 
Mr.  Lyman. 


(20)  "  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  timber 
now  consumed  by  the  paper  companies 
is  brought  from  Canada." 


(21)  (In  substance.)  "There  would 
be  no  effect  [in  taking  off  the  duty  on 
pulp  from  Canada]  because  there  are 
no  paper  mills  in  Canada." 


STATEMENTS. 

(22)  "It  [output]  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  safely.  Last  fall 
the  Internatiotfal  Paper  (jompany  had 
47,000  tons  of  excess  paper  which  It 


BEPLIES. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  International 
Paper  Company  did  shut  down  its  pa- 
per machines  for  four  days  in  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  as  U  had  a  perfect  right  to 
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had  gathered  by  some  way  or  another. 
All  last  summer  they  bought  all  the 
surplus  product  of  other  mills  and 
kept  plUug  it  up  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  price  and  then  they  organized  a 
shutdown  all  over  the  United  States," 


do,  having  on  hand,  as  it  believed,  an 
ample  supply  of  paper  for  all  contin- 
gencies, and  being  short  in  its  supply 
of  pulp.  The  shutdown  referred  to 
did  not  apply  to  the  facilities  of  the 
company  for  making  ground  wood 
pulp.  They  operated  their  pulp  ma- 
chines to  their  ntmost  capacity  every 
day  in  the  calendar  year  1903,  Sundays 
excepted.  Had  this  adjustment  not 
been  made  the  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  would  have  been 
decreased  to  a  considerable  extent,  a» 
the  power  saved  in  running  the  other 
machines  was  devoted  to  the  increased 
production  of  wood  pulp.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  output  of  paper  has- 
been  practically  maintained  during 
the  combination  of  drought  and  the 
severe  weather  experienced  during  the 
winter  of  1903-4.  In  other  respects, 
also,  tlie  statement  is  substantially  un- 
true. 

This  is  an  increase  of  37^  per  cent, 
but  we  have  already  shown  that  such 
increase  does  not  apply  to  any  billing 
of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
which  amounted  to  less  than  6  per  cent 
total  advance  for  four  years.  Any 
such  instance  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Seitz 
must  represent  some  isolated  instance 
affected  by  special  conditions  and  in  no 
way  representative  of  any  average 
condition.  In  many  cases  jobbers* 
prices  are  used  to  make  unfair  com- 
imrisons. 

Touching  and  appertaining  to  the  state  of  prices,  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the 
New  York  Times,  or  New  York,  and  on  the  editorial  page  is  an  editorial  headed 
"Declining  Prices,"  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Bradstreet's  table  of  prices,  compiled  up  to  April  1,  indicate  that  the  wave 
of  high  prices  is  subsiding  and  that  in  many  lines  the  expectation  of  malntain- 
hig  an  artificial  average  of  values  been  found  impossible  of  realization.  As  com- 
pared with  the  market  quotations  of  a  year  ago,  it  is  shown  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in — " 
and  it  states  the  various  articles  and  commodities  which  have  advanced. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  a  decline  as  compared  with  a  year  ago  is  noted  in  beef, 
pork,  sheep,  horses,  milk,  lard,  butter,  cheese,  rice,  peas,  lemons,  hides,  union 
and  oak  leather,  Australian  wool,  pig  iron,  steel  billets,  tin  plates,  copper,  lead, 
coke,  nails,  glass,  quinine,  paper,  and  other  items." 

That  is  Bradstreet's  Index,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  I  presume. 


(23)  '*  The  editor  of  a  country  paper 
has  bought  his  paper  for  years  for  $2 
Iter  hundred  pounds  or  $40  per  ton. 
He  is  now  paying  $2.75." 


STATEMENTS. 


REPLIES. 


(24 )  "  The  great  bulk  of  the  circu- 
lation is  1  cent,  sold  to  the  trade  for 
50  cents  a  hundred.  Advertising  rates 
are  governed  by  competition  that  you 
can  not  control  or  adjust.  We  have 
had  long  battles  in  New  York  to  main- 
tain our  rights. 

•  •  *  * 

**Tbe  paper  trust  comes  along  and 
says,  '  Why  do  you  not  increase  the 
advertising  rates,  and  hand  the  profits 
over  to  us?  *    We  do  not  care  to  do  it" 

4019T— No.  lft-08 ^12 


We  submit  editorial  (Exhibit  D) 
fi'om  the  New  York  Herald  of  March 
11,  1904,  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
say  was  not  inspired  by  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  or  in  way  so- 
licited or  suggested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  International  Paper 
Company. 

Printed  editions  are  produced  for 
the  purpose  of  making  statements  as 
t(»  circulation,  which  influence  adver- 
tising, such  editions  not  being  sold  to 
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(25)  "  Mr.  Lllley'8  resolution,  which 
was  introduced  independent  of  us,  I 
might  say,  provided  a  method  of  start- 
ing." 


(26)  "There  is  no  actual  method 
laid  down  for  getting  at  these  illegal 
combinations." 


(27)  "  Some  friends  who  run  news- 
papers in  Philadelphia,  where  for  years  ' 
they  bought  the  paper  at  $1.45,  the  : 
freight  rates  being  a  little  more  favor-  \ 
able,  every  one  has  been  hoisted  to 
$2.35  this  year,  and  they  simply  could 
get  no  bids."    . 


(28)  "The  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is 
high,  but  the  tax  on  paper  is  very 
bigh." 


(29)  "These  people  are  selling  in 
liondon  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  below  the  New  York 
price." 


the  general  public  as  readers,  but  a 
large  percentage  of  the  overissues  are 
mutilated  and  sent  to  low-grade  mills 
to  be  made  into  binders*  boards  and 
compete  with  street  sweepings  as  raw 
material.  We  unhesitatingly  say  that, 
considering  capital  invested,  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  does  not  return  to  the 
interested  parties  anywhere  near  the 
percentage  of  profit  which  we  are  re- 
liably informed  is  enjoyed  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  New  York  World. 

Mr.  Seitz  denies  responsibility  for 
the  Lilley  resolution,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  complainant  to  Mr. 
IJlley  was  the  Waterbury  Republican ; 
that  they  complained  of  irregularity 
of  delivery  and  increase  in  price. 
Further,  we  understand  that  said  com- 
plainant buys  its  paper  from  a  Jobbing 
house  which  does  not  look  to  the  In- 
ternational Paper  CJompany  for  a  sup- 
ply of  paper,  nor  have  we  recently 
supplied,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
paper  to  the  Waterbury  Republican. 

The  International  Paper  Company  is 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  laws  are  very 
stringent  in  connection  with  just  such 
conspiracies  as  are  charged. 

At  no  time  past  or  present  has  news- 
print paper  been  sold  anywhere  at  the 
price  of  $1.46,  as  stated,  unless  the 
quotations  applied  to  damaged  or  un- 
marketable product,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  has  not  charged 
any  Philadelphia  customer  for  the  year 
1904  as  high  a  price  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Seitz. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  1,000 
tons  uews-print-paper  is  manufactured 
in  the  East  daily  outside  of  the  mills 
of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
it  does  not  speak  very  well  for  the  in- 
telligence of  Mr.  Seitz's  friends  that 
they  could  not  get  any  bids  for  their 
orders. 

The  duty  on  ground  wood  pulp  is 
one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  equal 
to  $1.G6  per  ton,  which,  with  pulp  fig- 
ured at  the  average  price  of  $16  per 
ton  in  Canada,  is  approximately  10 
per  cent.  The  duty  on  paper,  worth 
2  cents  per  ^und,  is  three-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  pound  or  $6  per  ton,  which  Is 
equal,  with  paper  at  prevailing  price 
of  $2.25  per  hundred  pounds  in  CSan- 
ada,  to  less  than  14  per  cent  Both 
of  the  above-mentioned  rates  are  much 
below  the  average  of  the  Dingley  tariff. 
The  raw  material  pulp  wood  is  ad- 
mitted free. 

The  International  Paper  Company 
are  not  selling  in  London  news-print 
paper,  based  upon  the  average,  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  applied  on  domestic 
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(dO)  "Tbey  all  bave  a  price  of  so 
much  per  ton  for  export" 


(31)  "One  of  our  constituents,  Al- 
bert Gilkey.  to  show  you  how  fright- 
ened  the  paper  merchants  are  in  New 
Tork,  came  in  and  said  that  the  paper 
salesmen  would  congregate  in  his  office 
and  ooujd  not  make  a  sale ;  and  I  know 
that  to  be  a  fact  that  they  can  not 
make  a  sale  without  calling  upon  the 
paper  company  and  asking  them  if  it 
is  all  right." 

(32)  *'I  wrote  to  an  independent 
concern  which  handles  $6,000,000 
worth  of  paper  a  year,  and  the  head 
salesman  said,  '  I  would  like  to  do  this 
for  you,  but  we  can  not;  the  Interna- 
tional will  not  let  us.  If  we  start  to 
sell  you,  they  will  cut  off  our  stock.' " 

(33)  "  They  have  $55,000,000  capital 
on  $20,000,000  of  property." 


orders.  The  results  of  the  export  di- 
vision of  the  sales  department  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  for  the 
completed  year  1902  shows  that  the  to- 
tal exportation  of  news-print  paper 
netted  the  International  Paper  Ck>m- 
pany,  per  hundredweight,  a  greater  ay- 
erage  return  than  the  paper  delivered 
for  domestic  consumption — ^i.  e.,  3  per 
cent  more.  The  returns  for  the  year 
1903  are  not  absolutely  complete,  bat 
we  can  reasonably  anticipate  that  the 
comparison  will  be  equally  as  fa- 
vorable. 

The  International  Paper  Ounpany 
deny  having  at  present  or  at  any  time 
in  the  past  an  understanding,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  any  other  manu- 
facturer as  to  the  price  to  be  applied 
on  the  exportation  of  news-print  paper. 

We  do  not  know  who  Albert  Gilkey 
is,  and  deny  that  we  have  any  con- 
trol over  any  paper  salesmen  except 
our  own.  If  they  are  offering  the  In^ 
temational  Paper  Company's  product; 
they  must  naturally  find  out  whether 
they  can  secure  it  before  committing 
themselves. 


We  challenge  this  statement,  and  to 
be  of  any  credence  the  name  of  the 
party  referred  to  should  be  given. 
We  deny  that  we  have  pursued  any 
retaliatory  policy  toward  anyone. 


This  statement  is  flagrantly  false. 

The  property  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  can  not  be  duplicated 
for  par  value  of  all  the  securities  is- 
sued against  it 


Mr.  PowKBS.  Do  you  object  to  being  interrupted  right  there? 

Mr.  liTHAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  They  say  their  property  can  not  be  duplicated  for  $55,000,000. 
Is  that  a  fair  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  property?  Do  you 
daim,  or  do  the  officers  of  your  organization  claim,  that  the  capitalization  itself 
Is  a  fair  capitalization?  That  is,  do  you  claim  that  the  amount  of  property 
which  th^  have  amounts  to  the  capitalization  which  is  authorized? 

Mr.  L.TMAN.  The  capitalization  is  $22,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  $17,000,000 
of  common  stock,  and  bonds  amounting  to  $13,000,(X)0.  We  claim  that  you 
can  not  go  out  and  buy  water  powers  (I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not 
get  water  powers),  but  you  can  not  buy  as  good  water  powers  as  we  have, 
wliich  we  bave  developed,  and  buy  woodlands,  such  as  we  have,  and  build  the 
mills,  the  ground  wood  and  sulphite  and  paper  mills,  and  buy  the  stock  that 
we  have  for  the  amount  of  the  capitalization. 

Mr.  PowsBS.  What  dividends  do  they  pay  on  the  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  liTKAK.  Six  per  cent 

Mr.  PowKBS.  And  on  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Lthan.  We  do  not  pay  anything.  We  paid  two  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock  the  first  year. 

Mr.  PowEBS.  What  does  your  preferred  stock  sell  for? 

Mr.  Lthan.  Sixty-seven  dollars. 

Mr.  PowKSS.  And  yon  pay  nothing  on  the  conumon  stock — ^what  does  it  sell 
for? 

Mr.  Lticak.  About  $12. 
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Mr.  PowEBS.  Would  the  price  of  the  preferred  and  common  stocks  Indicate 
that  yon  have  dollar  for  dollar  back  of  that  stock  V 

Mr.  Lyman.  Stocks  sell  largely  on  their  earning  capacity,  and  the  prices 
would  rather  indicate  that  we  are  not  earning  money  on  the  amount  of  capital 
invested. 

Mr.  Powers.  But  the  preferred  stock  earning  6  per  cent — why  should  it  sell 
for  167,  if  there  is  adequate  property  back  of  it? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Because  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  can  be  done  per- 
petually. 

Mr.  Powers.  A  railroad  stock  paying  0  per  cent  would  sell  at  about  $130, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Established  railroads  will  sell  on  that  basis,  but  experimental 
railroads  I  do  not  think  will. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  do  not  call  your  business  experimental  business? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  but  there  are  many  more  uncertainties  In  the  management 
of  an  industrial  corporation  composed  of  many  plants  which  is  comparatively 
experimental. 

Mr.  Powers.  Your  common  stock,  you  say,  sells  at  $12,  and  yet  for  every 
share  of  stock  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  property  back  of  that  stock.  In 
other  words,  if  the  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $100  there  is  $100  worth  of  property 
back  of  it.    Why  should  it  sell  for  $12  if  that  statement  is  true? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  something  that  you  will  have  to  ask  the  investors. 

Mr.  Powers.  Your  statement,  if  correct,  is  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  can  to-day  sell  its  property  and  receive  in  return  for  it  money  enough 
to  cash  all  the  stock  at  par  and  pay  its  creditors? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  it  can.  • 

Mr.  Powers.  The  statement  in  the  paper  is  that  the  property  could  not  be 
duplicated  for  its  present  capitalization.  If  the  statement  that  you  have  read 
is  true,  that  the  property  could  not  be  duplicated  for  its  present  capitalization, 
then  it  must  follow  that  you  can  sell  that  property  for  the  amount  of  the  present 
capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  the  point  I  differ  on  with  you.  You  can  put  money  into 
an  investment,  but  you  can  not  always  get  it  out  dollar  for  dollar. 

Mr.  Powers.  But  your  statement  is  that  that  plant  can  not  be  duplicated  for 
its  present  capitalization.  If  that  be  true,  then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  sell 
your  plant  for  your  present  capitalization ;  but  the  figures  you  give  would  indi- 
cate, with » the  preferred  stock  at  $67  and  the  common  stock  at  $12,  that  the 
public  regarded  your  property  worth  about  25  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  that  anybody  would  come  along  and 
buy  a  property  of  that  magnitude. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Was  not  one  of  the  companies  with  an  actual  capitalization  of 
$300,000,  the  Glens  Falls  Company,  put  into  the  new  corporation  at  a  capital- 
ization of  practically  $8,000,000  or  $7,985,635? 

Mr,  Lyman.  I  can  not  say.    I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  understand  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  a  question  which  we  will  answer  later,  if  it  is  desired* 
Capital  stock  and  capital  invested  are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  The  Glens  Falls  Company  originally  had  a  capitalization  of 
$300,000,  and  it  was  taken  into  the  trust  at  $7,085,635,  and  the  Rumford  Falls 
Paper  Company,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,  was  taken  in  at  $2,280,000? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I  do  not  think  that  It 
follows  that  capital  stock  and  capital  Invested  are  the  same  thing.  The  con- 
struction account  runs  up  from  year  to  year  as  additions  are  made,  and  stock 
may  or  may  not  be  Issued  against  it. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Hardly  from  $300,000  to  $8,000,000. 

In  reference  to  the  above  we  submit  the  following  supplementary  statement : 

The  total  capitalization  of  the  Glens  Falls  Paper  Mill  Company  issued  and 
paid  up  was  considerably  more  than  $3,000,000,  instead  of  $300,000,  as  stated. 
But  the  capitalization  did  not  by  any  means  cover  the  whole  amount  of  money 
invested.  The  original  Glens  Falls  Paper  Company  was  organized  and  began 
business  in  the  year  1864.  It  was  owned  and  controlled  by  a  few  individuals 
who  were  directly  Interested  In  and  connected  with  the  management  of  the 
property,  and  who  were  more  interested  in  building  up  a  large  and  valuable  man- 
ufacturing plant  than  they  were  In  paying  dividends.  Consequently,  they  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  the  earnings  for  many  years  to  the  enlargement  and 
extension  of  the  plant,  the  acquisition  of  wood  lands,  and  other  property  neces- 
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8ary  for  their  purposes.  In  this  way,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  the  Glens  Falls  Company  had  acquired  and  built  up  a  valuable 
and  successful  plant  and  property,  a  large  part  of  which  was  provided  for  out  of 
earnings  for  which  no  capitalization  had  ever  been  issued.  This  property  in- 
cluded, among  others,  the  following: 

1.  Paper  mill  at  Glens  Falls,  making  paper  and  ground  wood  pulp,  with  the 
use  of  Its  own  very  valuable  developed  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  at 
that  point. 

2.  Mills  at  Fort  Edward,  making  paper,  ground  wood,  and  sulphite  pulp,  with 
the  use  of  Its  own  very  valuable  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  at  that 
point. 

3.  Undeveloped  water  power  on  the  Hudson  River  and  other  property  above 
Glens  Falls. 

4.  A  great  undeveloped  water  power  with  250  feet  head  on  the  Saranac  River 
at  Cadyville. 

5.  62,990  acres  of  woodland  in  the  Adirondacks  tributary  to  said  mills,  and 
also  a  large  amount  of  woodland  In  Canada  held  under  Canadian  permits. 

6.  A  fine  water  power  of  about  100  feet  head,  partly  developed,  on  the  La- 
moille River  In  Vermont,  since  utilized  by  the  erection  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  of  a  pulp  mill. 

7.  A  valuable  undeveloped  water  power  with  a  head  of  over  05  feet  on  the  La- 
moille River,  in  Vermont. 

The  plants  above  mentioned,  purchased  from  the  Glens  Falls  Company,  have 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  over  300  tons  of  paper  per  day. 

For  the  plants  and  property  so  purchased  the  International  Paper  Company 
paid,  in  its  securities,  about  $6,000,000,  instead  of  $8,000,000,  as  stated,  and  we 
confidently  believe  tliat  the  properties  enumerated  are  worth  more  than  the 
amount  paid  for  them. 

State  or  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss: 
Frederick  H.  Parks,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  first 
vice-president  of  the  International  Paper  Company ;  that  he  has  read  the  fore- 
going statements,  and  that  the  allegations  contained  in  the  same  are  true  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Frederick  H.  Parks. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  April,  1904. 
[SEAL.1  E.  W.  Kennedy, 

Notary  Public,  Kings  County, 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 


Mr.  Lyman. 

STATEMENTS. 

(34)  "  They  had  a  number  of  long- 
time contracts,  around  $35  or  $36  per 
ton,  and  when  these  contracts  expired 
the  paper  trust,  through  its  power  and 
through  its  relations,  has  been  able  to 
mark  the  price  up  $14  per  ton." 

(35)  "The  only  way  to  get  after 
these  fellows  is  to  show  that  there  is  a 
wide-spread  interest,  and  we  have  come 
forward,  to  our  r^resentatives — ^the 
House  of  Representatives — to  see 
whether  or  not  they  will  not  take  up 
this  matter." 


REPLIES. 

In  no  instance  in  the  past  three 
years  have  expiring  contracts  with  the 
International  Paper  Company  been  re- 
newed at  an  advance  of  ansrthing  ap- 
proxi mating  as  much  as  $14  per  ton. 

We  explicitly  deny  that  there  is 
wide-spread  interest  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  publishers,  as  no  protest 
as  to  the  methods  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  has  come  from  any  of 
its  direct  patrons,  and  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Seitz  and  Mr.  Norris  stand  prac-- 
tlcftlly  alone  in  their  attack  upon  the 
integrity  of  our  company. 

In  this  connection  we  might  say  that 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  since 
the  editorial  attacks  upon  our  company 
made  by  Mr.  Seitz,  we  have,  when  it 
was  possible,  assisted  the  New  York 
World  in  getting  out  their  editions,  at 
a  time  when  their  ability  to  publish 
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(36)  "We  have  given  every  advan- 
tage away.  The  price  of  a  newajMiper 
used  to  be  5  cents,  now  it  is  only  1 
cent" 


(37)  "The  difference  between  the 
price  to-day  for  paper  and  the  price 
that  we  have  been  expected  to  pay  will 
cost  the  New  York  World  $388,000  a 
year. 


their  paper  was  imperiled  by  reason  of 
a  shortage  in  their  available  stock  of 
paper,  supplied  by  other  manufactur- 
ers, and  this  accommodation  was  ac- 
corded them  without  any  penalty  in 
the  way  of  price  or  terms,  or  sugges- 
tion upon  our  part  that  the  accommo- 
dation had  any  reference  to  or  connec- 
tion with  the  editorial  policy  of  their 
publication.  As  a  further  refutation  of 
the  statement  that  the  International 
Paper  C>)mpany  sold  their  news  print 
paper  subject  to  restrictions  as  to  Its 
use,  we  distinctly  recall  a  conversation 
had  with  Mr.  John  Norris,  at  that  time 
business  manager  of  the  New  York 
World,  to  the  effect  that  if  he  saw  fit 
to  use  our  clean  white  product  for  the 
purpose  of  smearing  its  surface  with 
illegitimate  abuse  that  was  his  priv- 
ilege, and  we  had  no  objection,  as  his 
business  was  printing  paper ;  ours,  was 
making  and  selling  it. 

The  price  of  news  print  paper  has 
declined  steadily  from  about  12  c^its 
per  pound  in  1875 (at  which  time  news- 
papers were  selling  for  5  cents  a  copy) 
until  it  reached  a  point  where  there 
was  no  profit  in  the  business,  i.  e.,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  2  cents. 

News  paper  was  selling  at  higher 
figures  than  to-day*s  market  when  1- 
cent  daily  publications  were  volun- 
tarily started  by  the  publishers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  profits  of 
the  newspapers  have  enormously  in- 
creased, largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
paper  manufacturers.  It  is  asserted 
with  confidence  that  neither  one  of 
the  newspapers  making  this  attack 
would  be  satisfied  with  anything  like 
the  percentage  of  profits  made  by  the 
paper  manufacturers. 

We  assume  this  to  mean  that  Mr. 
Seitz  is  figuring  the  anticipated  ad- 
vance of  the  World*s  requirements  of 
news  print  paper,  were  he  forced  to 
meet  modem  conditions  of  cost,  and 
the  financial  loss  involved  appears  to 
be  the  direct  incentive  for  his  attack 
upon  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany. Said  increase  is  about  33^  per 
cent.  In  no  instance  during  the  past 
three  years  has  the  International  Pa- 
per Company  advanced  on  the  renewal 
of  any  contract  331  per  cent  or  ap- 
proximately any  such  advance.  This 
is  further  substantiated  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures: 

The  calendar  year  1901,  as  compared 
with  1900,  shows  an  advance  in  the 
billing  price  on  news  print  contracts 
taken  by  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany of  a  little  over  2  per  cent;  1902, 
as  compared  with  1901,  shows  a  de- 
cline of  very  nearly  li  per  cent;  1908, 
as  compared  with  1902,  shows  an  ad- 
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vance  of  approximately  5  per  cent, 
and  less  than  6  per  cent,  and  the  bill- 
ing for  the  year  1904  up  to  the  present 
time  shows  but  a  very  slight  advance 
over  the  corresponding  period  in  190S. 


SUPBLEMENTAL   STATBUENT  OF   MB.  DON   C.    8KITZ. 

BTATSIIBIIT.  BEPLT. 


The  International  Paper  Company 
has  not  now,  and  never  did  have,  any 
such  agreement,  or  any  similar  agree- 
ment, or  any  agreement  to  that  effect 
with  any  paper  whatsoever.  The  pres- 
ent general  manager  of  the  sales  de- 
partment of  the  International  Paper 
Ck>mpany  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
sales  for  the  New  York  territory  con- 
tinuously since  July,  1898,  and  no 
such  suggestion  as  that  indicated  in 
the  statement  has  ever  been  made  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  negotiation 
of  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  this 
company's  paper,  or  otherwise  howso- 
ever. 


"  We  started  in  to  negotiate  with  the 

International  Paper  Company  for  the 

roiewal   of  our  contract*  some  years 

ago.    We  were  dealing  with  the  Glens 

Falls  Conapany,  which  they  had  ab- 
sorbed,   and  when   the  vice-president 

and  manager  of  sales  came,  he  read 

a  list  of  conditions  under  which  they 

would  deal  with  tlfe  New  York  World ; 

and  one   of  t^^  conditions  was:    'It 

is  understood  as  a  condition  of  this 

contract  that  during  the  term  of  its 

existence   the  New  York  World  shall 

not  print  anything  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  corporation ; '  and  I  be- 
lieve they   have  that  agreement  with 

paper  after  paper.    I  can  show  you  a 

copy  of  a  paper  published  in  New  York 

State  by  a  man  who  every  day  arrays 

the  trusts  with  horror,  but  you  will 

never  see  any  criticism  of  the  paper 

trust." 

He  has  never  had,  and  has  never 
asked  for,  any  oral  or  written  under- 
standing to  that  or  any  similar  effect, 
uud  no  such  contract  appears  upon  the 
files  of  the  company.  For  a  short  time 
after  the  organization  of  the  company 
the  sales  department  was  in  general 
charge  of  a  gentleman  who  is  now  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  sales  department 
of  another  manufacturer  from  which 
the  World  now  purchases  its  paper. 
Whether  any  such  suggestion  was  ever 
made  by  him  or  not  the  present  officers 
of  the  International  Paper  Company 
are  unable  to  state;  but  they  do  state 
that  if  any  such  suggestion  was  ever 
made  by  him,  it  never  was  embodied 
in  any  contract  with  the  paper  com- 
pany, and  none  of  the  present  officers 
of  the  paper  company  ever  had  any 
Knowledge  thereof. 

JuDiciABY  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  5,  1904, 

MEMOBANOUM    IN   CONNECTION   WITH   STATEMENTS   OF   MR.   JOHN    NORBIS,   BUSINESS 
MANAGES  OF   NEW    YOBK   TIMES. 

[No  specific  denial  will  be  made  of  statements  made  by  Mr.  Norrls  already  covered  by 
oar  repll<'8  to  similar  statements  made  by  Mr.  Don  G.  Seitz.] 


STATEMENTS. 

(1)  "  It  [the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany] has  gone  so  far  as  to  dictate  to 
newspaper  publishers  what  width  of 


REPLIES. 

While  this  accusation  is  made  di- 
rectly against  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany, it  may  be  proper  to  state  that 
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roll  he  may  use,  and,  furthermore,  to 
suggest  the  size  of  press  he  shall  use 
In  printing  his  newspaper.*' 


(2)  **They  [the  International  Pa- 
l)er  Company]  increased  the  price  of 
timber  lands  in  the  State  of  Maine,  for 
instance,  from  65  cents  per  acre  to  $3 
per  acre,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
prices  of  lumbermen's  supplies/' 


(3)  Mr.  Norris  in  substance  states 
that  the  International  Paper  Company 
has  worlsed  ag:ainst  legislation  which 
provides  for  the  storage  of  water  In 
the  headwaters  of  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply which  might  help  to  equip  rivals. 


(4)  "Mills  were  shut  down  and 
starveil  the  market  to  tiie  extent  of 
12,000  tons." 


certain  sized  rolls  may  make  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper  a  particular  hard- 
ship, if  not  an  impossibility,  to  some 
manufacturers.    While    the     Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  has  directly  ac- 
corded their  customers  the  privilege 
of  selecting  the  size  roll  best  suited  to 
their    (customer's)    use,   it  is  not  an 
illegitimate    proposition    to    deny    the 
right  of  a  publisher  to  change  the  size 
of  his  roll  as  originally  specified  in 
contract  agreement  calling  for  deliv- 
ery of  papef  for  a  period  of  time,  as 
the  placing  of  such  an  order  on  other 
machines  might  be  a   serious  embar- 
j  rassmeut  to  the  seller  of  paper. 
I      We  deny  that  at  the  time  the  In- 
I  ternational  Paper  Company  was  formed 
'  timber  lands  in  Maine,  now  valued  at 
I  ^.    could    have   been    thought    for   65 
cents  per  acre.    Two  dollars  has  been 
I  the  lowest  price  reached  for  good  lands 
I  during  the  past  ten  years.    We  deny 
.  that  the  International  Paper  Company 
has  been    any   considerable  factor  in 
bidding  up  the  price  of  timber  lands. 
The  wild  lauds  in  Maine  amount  to 
uiiward  of  0,000,000  acres,  compared 
with  which  the  holdings  of  the  Inter- 
national   Paper    Company    are    small 
and   were  partly  owned  by  the   con- 
stituent mills  of  the  International  Pa- 
per Company  before  its  formation. 

Moreover  the  value  of  timber  on  the 
St.  John  River,  which  is  used  almost 
entirely    for    lumber,    has    increased 
quite  as  much  as  on  the  rivers  where 
pulp  mills  are  located.    The  increase 
in  the  value  of  spruce  lands  has  been 
no  exception,   other   kinds  of  lumber 
and    timber    lands    having    increased 
throughout  the  country  generally   by 
reason   of  the  revival  of  business  in 
recent  years,  and  greater  demands  for 
lumber  occasioned  thereby.    ( See  state- 
ments of  Charles  E.  Oak  and  John  Mc- 
Ewan.  marked  "Exhibit  A.") 
I      The  attitude  of  the  International  Pa- 
I)er  Company  has  always  been  aggres- 
sively in  favor  of  water  storage.     We 
I  submit  herewith  an  interview  with  the 
,  president  of  this  company  (Mr.  Hugh 
J.    Chisholm),    advocating   control    of 
headwaters  of  the  rivers  of  New  York 
State  by  the  State  (Exhibit  B).    The 
I  International  Paper  Company  has  ad- 
I  vocatetl  a  similar  i)ollcy  for  the  State 
!  of  Maine,  and  has  always  lent  its  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  any  legitimate  prop- 
osition for  the  regulating  of  the  flow 
of   rivers  and   development   of   latent 
water  powers. 

It  has  already  been  explained  that 

the  production  of  pai>er  can  not  exceed 

the  proiluotion  of  pulp,  and  that  there 

has    been    no    voluntary    curtailment 

I  whatever  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
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(5)  "  They  sent  letters  to  the  news- 
paper publishers  politely  asking  them 
to  curtail  their  circulation  and  to' re- 
duce size  of  iJaper,  etc.,  because  of  this 
critical    condition/* 


ductlon  of  pulp.     The   ground  wood 
produced  by  the  International  Paper 
Company  during  the  last  six  months 
of  1903  was  considerably  less  than  the 
corresponding  period  of  1902,  owing  to 
conditions  entirely  beyond  its  control. 
This   shortage   in   pulp  represents  in 
tons  over  double  the  amount  claimed 
by    Mr.    Norris    as    having   been    re- 
moved from   the  available  supply  of 
liaper,  and  refers  only  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  pulp  product  made  by  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  alone,  and, 
as  previously  stated,  the  facilities  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  for 
the   production   of  ground-wood   pulp 
were  operated  every  day  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1903,  with  the  exception  of 
Sundays,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
Records  can  be  submitted,  if  desired, 
to  show  the  actual  condition  of  drought 
that  prevailed  during  the  summer  of 
1^)03,  and  very  extraordinary  diminu- 
tion of  water  power  during  the  winter 
of  1903-4  on  account  of  unusually  se- 
vere   weather    conditions;    but    these 
facts,  we  assume,  are  generally  known. 
( See  Exhibit  C,  letter  of  A.T.  Safford.) 
■  Nevertheless,  while  the  pulp  produced 
by  the  International  Paper  Company 
i  in  1902  exceeded  that  produced  in  1903, 
j  the  amount  of  paper  produced  in  the 
I  two  years  previously   mentioned  was 
I  pnictically  Identical,  the  difference  be- 
I  ing  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  1903  the  paper  mills 
>  did  not  run  as  many  hours,  on  account 
I  of  restrictions  Imposed  by  labor  organi- 
I  zatlons. 

'  This  statement  Is  untrue  as  applying 
'  to  the  International  Paper  Company, 
I  who  at  all  times  have  been  able  to  de- 
I  liver  to  every  customer  in  this  country 
his  requirements  of  print  paper  both 
'  as  to  quantity  and  size,  and  whenever 
i  required. 


That  Is  aa  important  statement,  because  If  there  has  i»een  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  papers  to  get  their  supply  of  pai>er.  It  Is  not  among  our  customers. 


STATEMENTS. 

(6)  "  When  the  International  Paper 
Company  combined  there  were  24  mills, 
with  a  total  of  98  paper  machines,  of 
which  50  were  useless,  and  only  48 
were  fit  for  competition  that  then  pre- 
vaUed,  and  the  cry  of  panic  which  we 
heard  came  from  men  who  had  old 
machines,  which  were  located  on  ex- 
hausted water  courses  and  contiguous 
to  denuded  timber  tV-acts." 


When  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany was  formed  It  Included  the  best 
paper  machines  in  the  country,  and, 
with  but  one  Insignificant  exception, 
every  newspaper  mill  taken  into  the 
company  was  fairly  representative  and 
had  survived  a  period  of  several  years 
of  the  most  intense  competition.  More- 
over, these  plants  are  to-day  in  phys- 
ical condition  that  compare  advan- 
tageously with  any  individual  equip- 
ment, and  as  a  whole  can  not  be 
equaled  by  any  group  of  mills  of  equal 
capacity  in  the  world. 
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We  deny  that  any  of  the  miUs  were 
located  on  exhausted  water  coorsee. 
The  mills  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  producing  ground  wood  pulp 
and  news-print  paper,  are  located  on 
the  Penobscot  River,  Kennebec  Riyer, 
Androscoggin  Riyer,  Pemigewaaset 
River,  Ck)nnecticut  River,  Lamoile 
River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  Hud- 
son River,  Black  River,  Niagara  River, 
and  the  Saranac  River.  We  challenge 
anyone  to  demonstrate  that  the  flow  of 
these  rivers  has  shown  any  appreciable 
diminution  since  the  original  establish- 
ment of  the  mills  thereon.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  flow  is  under  better  control 
In  most  of  these  watersheds  by  reason 
of  the  establishment  of  water-storage 
facilities,  and  are  regulated  so  as  to 
give  greater  and  more  efflcl^it  power. 
(See  statement  of  A.  E.  SafTord, 
marked  "  Exhibit  C") 

W^e  herewith  submit  an  article  taken  from  the  Paper  Mill  of  April  9,  1904, 
which  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  Trade  and  tends  to  corroborate  the  replies 
made  to  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Seltz  and  Norris.     (Exhibit  E.) 

The  International  Paper  Company  have  no  control  over,  interest  in,  or  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  the  Paper  Mill,  and  the  article  quoted  was  not 
inspired  or  suggested  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  neither  was  the 
International  Paper  Company  consulted  prior  to  its  publication  or  appealed  to 
for  the  data  used  in  the  compiling  of  same. 


EXHIBIT  A. 

Bangob,  Me.,  April  11,  1904. 
Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman, 

SO  Broad  Street,  Netc  York,  N.  Y. 

Deab  Sir  :  Replying  to  yours  under  date  of  April  9,  asking  me  to  give  statistics 
regarding  comparative  valuations  on  wild  lands  for  the  past  ten  years  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  beg  leave  to  say  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  am  leaving  town 
to-day  on  an  important  business  engagement,  have  only  very  limited  time  In 
which  to  prepare  such  statistics,  and  I  am  not  able  to  give  as  full  and  complete 
a  statement  as  I  would  like,  but  in  a  general  way  can  approximate  quite  close 
figures,  for  the  reason  that  from  1892  to  1901  I  had  charge  of  the  State  land 
office  of  Maine,  and  was  in  very  close  contact  with  all  the  lumber-land  interests 
on  that  account. 

Duriug  that  period  and  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  also  a  manufacturer 
of  lumber  myself,  and  therefore  am  very  conversant  with  the  selling  price  of 
manufactured  lumber. 

First,  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  State  of  Maine  there  are 
approximately,  in  round  numbers,  9,0(X),000  acres  of  wild  land,  and  that  the 
valuation  commission  of  1890  and  1891  placed  the  valuation  on  these  lands  at 
$19,146,458,  or  something  in  excess  of  $2  per  acre  average.  Owing  to  the  g&i- 
eral  depression  in  business,  which  particularly  afifected  the  lumber  market,  thus 
reducing  the  price  of  stumpage,  which  is  the  gauge  affecting  the  price  of  timber 
lands,  the  State  assessors  reduced  the  value  of  timber  lands  from  that  fixed  by 
the  valuation  commission  until  the  year  1901,  since  which  time  they  have 
rapidly  increased  their  values. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  valuations  for  each  of  the  several  periods 
mentioned : 


1892 $17,795,680 

1894 17,101,317 

189t> 17,075,896 


1808 : $16,238,828 

1900 19,127,407 

1902 25,528,980 


These  valuations  by  the  State  assessors  are  made  only  once  in  two  years,  and 
that  for  1904  can  not  be  completed  until  December  of  this  year,  but  the  prob- 
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abilities  are  that  it  certainly  will  be  no  higher  and  possibly  less,  owing  to  forest 
flres,  than  that  of  19Q2. 

It  is  a  notorioas  £act  that  the  valuations  on  the  wild  lands  of  Maine  as  ilxed 
by  the  State  assessors  have  been  less  in  every  instance,  with  the  exception  of 
some  isolated  tracts  where  fires  have  done  great  damage  or  where  the  lumber  is 
inaccessible,  than  the  price  for  which  the  lands  have  actually  been  bought  and 
sold.  In  other  words,  the  market  price  for  timber  lands  on  the  average  has  been 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  values  as  fixed  by  the  State  assessors. 

I  can  positively  state  that  it  is  within  my  personal  knowledge  that  in  no  sec- 
ti(m  of  the  State  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  have  any  well-timbered 
lands  been  sold  at  less  than  $2  per  acre,  and  you  will  note  by  the  table  above 
that  the  State  assessors  have  never  fixed  the  valuation  at  less  than  |1.80  per 
acre  on  an  average. 

As  above  intimated,  only  such  tracts  as  were  comparatively  worthless  have 
sold  at  a  less  figure. 

One-third  of  all  of  the  wild  lands  of  this  State  are  located  on  the  St.  John  River 
and  its  tributaries,  and  in  that  section  the  entire  forest  product  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  in  sawmills,  as  there  are  no  pulp  and  paper  mills  located 
on  the  St.  Jolm  River  with  the  exception  of  two  small  ones,  as  I  am  told,  in  the 
dty  of  St.  Jolm,  which  use  only  the  waste  from  sawmills  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp.  On  the  St  John  River  drainage  in  this  State  the  price  of  stumpage  per 
thousand  within  the  last  four  years  has  been  advanced  from  about  a  $2  average 
to  $3.25  per  thousand,  and  consequently  the  price  of  land  itself  from  about  |1.76 
to  13  per  acre,  but  this  does  not  compare  with  the  average  advance  in  the  price 
of  manufactured  lumber  from  sawmills,  which  has  been  from  $3  to  $6  per  ^ou- 
sand  for  average,  the  difference  between  that  and  the  advance  on  stumpage 
being  taken  up  with  the  advance  in  the  price  of  labor  in  operating  these  lands. 
In  sununarizing,  can  assure  you  that  there  was  no  material  advance  in  the 
price  of  timber  lands  in  this  State  until  about  four  years  ago,  when  the  prod- 
ucts of  sawmills  advanced  so  rapidly.  Since  that  time  the  sawmill  owners 
have  been  paying  prices  for  logs  considerably  in  excess  of  that  being  paid  by 
the  pulp  mills,  which  has  necessarily  caused  an  advance  in  the  price  of  pulp 
lumber,  the  difference  in  the  price  of  saw  logs  as  compared  with  pulp  logs  at 
the  present  time  varying  from  $2  to  $5  per  thousand,  according  to  the  rivers  on 
which  they  are  located. 

Present  indications  point  to  lower  prices  in  the  long  lumber  market  the 
comUig  season,  and  if  this  condition  arises  and  materially  lower  prices  result, 
it  can  not  be  otherwise  than  that  it  will  affect  the  price  of  lumber  lands ;  but, 
OD  the  other  hand,  as  long  as  the  price  of  long  lumber  is  maintained  at  the 
present  standard  I  see  no  possible  chance  for  timber  lands  to  be  sold  at  much 
less  on  an  average  than  at  the  present  time. 

Allow  me  to  further  state  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
very  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  for  poplar,  white  birch,  and  hard  woods  of 
various  kinds  throughout  the  southern  border  of  the  wild  land  section,  and 
consequently  many  lands  that  a  few  years  ago  were  regarded  as  lowest  in 
value,  as  they  contained  no  pine  or  spruce,  are  now  among  the  highest  priced 
lands  in  the  State,  which  to  a  certain  extent  accounts  for  the  increased  valua- 
tion of  wild  lands  as  made  by  the  State  assessors. 

For  further  information  allow  me  to  refer  you  to  Hon.  E.  C.  Burleigh  and 
Hon.  Llewellyn  Powers,  Ck)ngressmen  from  this  State,  who  are  heavy  wild 
land  owners  and  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  conditions  and  facts 
relative  to  the  values  of  wild  lands  in  this  region,  and  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  fully  corroborate  all  I  have  said  above  and  can  add  materially  to  my  state- 
ment 
Trusting  this  furnishes  the  information  you  desire,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chas.  E.  Oak. 

IJohn  P.   McSwaii,  wholesale  lumber,   pine,  spnice,   and  hemlock,   256-267  Broadway, 

New  York.] 

APBir.  12,  1904. 
The  ISTEBNATioNAL  Paper  COMPANY,  ^cw?  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  our  conversation  of  Saturday,  I  find  after  taking 
up  the  question  of  the  change  in  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  wochIs  men- 
tioned below  in  the  last  ten  years  would  be  about  as  follows : 

In  the  year  1893  hemlock  lumber  sold  about  on  an  average  of  $11.  Closing 
prices  of  last  fall  were  $17  basis,  which  would  make  an  advance  of  $6  per 
1,000  feet 
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In  whlte-plne  lumber  there  is  no  way  that  I  know  of  of  getting  at  the  prices 
from  the  basis  of  a  log  cut,  or  what  would  be  l^nown  to  lumbermen  as  the  cat 
of  a  mill.  In  pine  lumber  for  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  advance  of 
40  per  cent,  taking  an  average  from  what  is  known  as  Michigan  and  far 
western  white  pine. 

•  Spruce  lumber,  as  sold  from  the  State  of  Virginia  In  the  year  1893,  was  of  a 
value  of  about  $14  u  thousand.  In  1903  sold  on  an  average,  for  log  run,  of  $20, 
making  an  odvance  of  $6  at  intervening  times. 

Yellow-pine  lumber,  as  shipped  from  Florida,  and  known  as  long-leaf  yellow 
pine  there,  has  been  an  average  advance  of  about  $8  or  $9  per  1,000  feet  since 
1893,  this  lumber  having  sold  in  the  year  1903  on  an  average  of  nbout  $25. 

The  increase  in  value  of  North  Carolina  pine — that  Is,  lumber  that  is  known 
from  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina — ^there  has  been  an  increase  of 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the  other  kinds  of  lumber.  North  Carolina  pine 
having  sold  In  1893  on  an  average  of  about  $12,  market  closing  last  year  show- 
ing an  advance  of  $6  or  $7. 

In  regard  to  the  oak  and  chestnut :  This  I  am  not  familiar  with,  never  hav- 
ing handled  it,  so  can  not  give  you  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  change  in 
value  of  these  two  Items. 

In  regard  to  the  change  in  value  of  the  timber  lands,  the  advances  in  nil  of 
the  woods,  such  as  spruce,  hemlock,  and  yellow  pine,  as  per  acre  for  stum  page, 
has  been  fi'oni  $4  to  $6  over  the  prices  they  could  be  bought  for  in  1893. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  P.  McEwan. 


EXHIBIT  B. 

[The   Sun,   Sunday,   November  22.    1903.] 
Great    water   power    waste — A    wonderful    natural    storehouse    for    the 

FUTURE — (;R0SH    INCOME    TO    THE    STATE    OF    $11,00C),00<)    A    YEAR,    EXCLUSIVE    OF 

THE  Niagara  Falls  power,  possible,  yet  almokt  unused — Hucih  J.  Chis- 

HOLM    asks    why. 

.  **  Even  with  Niagara  Falls  excluded,"  said  Hugh  J.  Chisholni,  president  of 
the  International  Paper  Company,  yesterday,  **  the  possible  development  of 
water  iH>wer  in  the  State  of  New  York  exceeds  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union." 

As  head  of  the  company  which  is  the  largest  user  of  water  power  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Chisholm  has  given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  study.  He,  in  common  with 
other  manufacturers,  whose  business  plans  for  the  future  are  conceived  on  broad 
lines,  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  at  no  distant  day,  wlien  the  law- 
mal^lng  powers  of  the  State  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  such  regulations  as 
will  insure  a  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  this  vast  source  of  wealth. 

*'  The  wealth- producing  power  in  this  great  treasure,  which  is  now  largely 
going  to  waste.  Is  all  but  incalculable,"  Mr.  Chisholm  said.  "  It  is  a  treasure 
greater  than  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania ;  greater  than  the  gold 
mines  of  California.  It  is  greater  than  these,  for  one  reason,  because  it  is  inex- 
haustible. When  you  take  a  million  tons  of  coal  out  of  the  earth  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  instance,  there  is  nothing  but  a  hole  left.  Nature  does  not  fill  it  up 
again  with  coal.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  gold  mines.  The  wealth  in 
both  cases,  vast  as  it  is,  has  its  distinct  limits. 

"  The  wealth-producing  i>osslbillties  of  water  power,  If  nature's  conditions  are 
properly  conserved  are  limitless.  They  are  possibilities  which  go  on  forever. 
The  supply  of  power  is  constantly  renewed.  Nature  dips  a  sponge  into  the  ocean. 
BO  to  speak,  and  squeezes  it  out  over  the  land,  on  which  it  falls  either  in  the 
form  of  rain  or  snow.  It  Is  a  continuous,  never-ending  circle  of  water  from  the 
o«^ean  to  the  atmosphere,  to  the  earth,  and  through  the  streams  to  the  ocean 
again. 

**  Now,  this  vast  treasure  of  water  force  in  the  State  of  New  York  means  the 
creation  of  cheap  heat  and  mechanical  energy.  The  matter  of  transmission  of 
electric  power  over  long  distances  Is  past  the  era  of  experiment.  Electric 
power  so  transmitted — ^and  no  man  can  predict  to  what  great  results  this  will 
lead — is  now  an  absolute  commodity.  It  is  sold  in  all  parts  of  this  country  for 
the  creation  of  light  and  of  force  wherewith  to  drive  machinery  and  propel 
electric  cars  and  trains. 
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"  In  the  process  of  distribution  of  electricity  generated  by  water  power  there 
lies  the  largest  possible  commercial  value  for  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
&iergy  or  consumption  of  the  original  investment  for  the  creation  and  convey- 
ance of  that  power. 

•*  So.  with  New  York  ix)sse88ing  the  vast  water-power  resources  which  it  has, 
there  lies  stored  away  back  in  the  State — and  at  the  present  time  largely  dor- 
mant— a  treasure  of  priceless  value.  Now,  although  our  company — the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company — is  the  largest  user  of  water  power  in  the  State,  and 
although  it  might  seem,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  gather 
in  and  possess  in  our  own  right  as  much  of  this  water  power  as  possible,  yet 
that  would  be  a  narrow  policy  to  pursue. 

**  If  our  business  structure  were  created  to  last  only  for  a  lifetime  such  a 
course  might  be  advisable,  speakhig  entirely  from  the  cold-blooded*  selfish 
standpoint.  Rut  inasmuch  as  such  a  business  as  ours  goes  widely  beyond  the 
immediate  present  in  its  aspirations, .  it  must  be  laid  along  lines  that  in  their 
breadth  contemplate  other  generations.  B'or  this  reason,  and  purely  from  the 
selfish  standpoint,  if  you  please,  it  would  be  unwise  on  our  part  to  undertake 
to  grasp  that  which  we  could  not  retain  ufider  future  conditions  which  are  Inev- 
itable. This  vast  natural  wealth,  having  its  source  in  the  elements  of  which 
New  York  is  possessed,  must  in  the  end  come  in  some  way  under  such  State 
control  as  will  insure  at  least  an  approximately  equitable  distribution  of  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  to  the  State  that  revenue  from  it  to  which  the  State 
is  entitled.  No  matter  how  firm  a  hold  we  might  for  the  present  seem  to  secure 
on  this  source  of  wealth,  sooner  or  later  means  would  be  found  to  loosen  that 
hold,  to  disintegrate  the  foundations  In  which  we  stood,  however  firm  they  might 
se&n  to  be.  We  would  be  glad,  therefore,  to  see  the  State  as  quickly  as  may  be 
exercise  that  administration  of  this  water-power  treasure  which  In  the  end  it 
must  exercise. 

"  Now,  I  said  that,  even  with  Niagara  Falls  excluded,  the  possible  development 
of  water  power  in  the  State  of  New  York  exceeds  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  This  seems  a  surprising  statement,  yet  I  think  that  a  few  facts  and 
figures,  which  after  some  little  study  of  the  subject,  I  am  able  to  give  you,  will 
satisfy  anyone  who  cares  to  investigate  the  subject  that  the  statement  is  truec 

**  If  we  take  into  account  the  great  number  of  lakes  and  catch-basins  at  high 
altitudes  ( varying  from  100  to  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ) ,  and  further 
realize  that  the  whole  question  of  water  power  is  merely  one  of  elevation  and 
precipitation,  the  great  possibilities  in  the  development  of  this  mine  of  wealth, 
with  common,  ordinary  intelligence  appled  to  bring  it  about,  are  apparent  to 
anybody  who  considers  the  question. 

*'The  State  weather  bureau  has  subdivided  the  State  Into  three  natural 
plateaus — ^western,  eastern,  and  northern.  The  western  plateau  includes  that 
portion  of  the  State  west  of  the  deep  valley  of  Seneca  Lake,  the  eastern  plateau 
includes  that  portion  east  of  the  valley  of  Seneca  Lake  and  south  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley,  and  the  northern  plateau  includes  that  portion  north  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley.  The  western  plateau  has  an  average  elevation  of  1,200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  eastern  an  elevation  of  1,300  feet,  and  the  northern  an 
elevation  of  1,500  feet.  Many  places  on  the  northern  plateau  are  higher  than 
1,500  feet,  several  being  at  an  elevation  of  1,800  feet,  and  in  some  cases  2,000 
feet.    The  extreme  mountain  peaks  are  over  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

"The  greater  the  precipitation  and  altitude  the  greater  the  power.  The 
process  of  precipitation  Is  unending.  Water,  In  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  falls 
upon  high  altitudes  and  fiows  back  to  the  sea,  creating  in  its  descent  power  in 
proportion  to  the  altitude  and  volume  of  water  flowing.  This  process  Is  a  con- 
tinuous one,  which  nature  Is  constantly  performing  In  the  regulation  of  moisture 
by  raising  the  water  of  the  ocean  to  the  clouds  and  precipitating  it  in  rain  and 
snow  upon  the  plateaus  and  into  the  lakes  and  catch-basins.  These  processes 
will  go  on  forever. 

"The  average  annual  precipitation  for  the  twelve  years  ending  with  1902 
was  as  foUows :  For  the  western  plateau,  37  inches ;  for  the  eastern,  41  inches, 
and  for  the  northern,  44  inches. 

"  The  foregoing  gives  generally  a  brief  view  of  the  amount  of  water  available. 
Further,  the  water  power  of  any  given  stream  depends,  and  will  be  proportional, 
not  only  upon  its  average  elevation,  but  upon  the  size  of  its  catchment  area,  a 
large  catchment  area  yielding  more  water  than  a  small  one;  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  high  catchment  area  will  yield  more  power  than  a  low  one  of  the  same 
•lie. 
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"The  plateaus,  as  divided  by  the  State  weatber  bureau,  are  approximately 
equal  In  size ;  for  present  purposes  they  may  be  considered  about  8.000  to  10,000 
square  miles  each.  There  are  several  other  divisions  which  are  not  here  taken 
into  account. 

"  In  calculating  the  development  of  water  power,  the  evaporation  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  According  to  the  report 
of  George  W.  Rafter  on  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  run-off,  it  is  estimated  that 
while  the  average  annual  precipitation  of  the  western  plateau  is  37  inches, 
nevertheless  the  annual  run-off  of  the  streams  of  this  plateau  does  not  average 
more  than  13  or  14  Inches ;  the  balance  is  consumed  by  evaporation. 

"The  annual  precipitation  on  the  eastern  plateau  is  41  Inches;  the  annual 
i*un-off  is  about  16  or  17  inches;  the  balance  here  Is  again  consumed  by  evap- 
oration. On  the  northern  plateau  the  average  annual  precipitation  is  44  inches; 
the  run-off,  23  inches ;  the  evaporation  does  not  exceed  21  inches.  It  may  again 
be  repeated  that  these  figures  are  averages;  the  maximums  and  minimums  are 
quite  different. 

"  The  question  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  water  power,  leaving  the  streams 
in  their  natural  unregulated  condition,  that  can  be  developed  at  the  low  run  of 
a  river  is  a  difficult  one  to  give  absolute  information  upon,  but  according  to  the 
best  authorities  there  could  be  developed  upon  the' western,  eastern,  and  north- 
em  plateaus  approximately  300,000  horsepower  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours 
and  at  the  low-water  run  of  the  streams.  In  this  computation  Niagara  Falls  is 
not  taken  into  account. 

"The  foregoing  is  the  maximum  possible  so  long  as  the  streams  of  the  State 
remain  in  their  natural  unregulated  condition,  but  with  an  intelligent  creation 
of  a  system  of  storage  reservoirs  it  is  possible,  according  to  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Bafter,  to  create  over  1,160,000  twenty-four-hour  horsepower,  and  this,  too,  dur- 
ing the  extreme  low-water  flow  of  the  rivers. 

"  The  streams  of  the  northern  plateau,  with  proper  reservoirs,  would  develop 
the  following  twenty-four-hour  horsepower : 


Stream. 

Assomed 
elevation 
of  source. 

Elevation 
of  month. 

Total  faU. 

Eetfmated 
number  of 
horsepower 
which  can 
be  devel- 
oped. 

Salmon  River  west. 

Black. - 

Oswegatchle 

Grass —       — 

BaQtiette                            ,rr,.           .......   -^. r               „ -  .- 

met. 

96S 

m 

1,000 
1,600 
1,788 

i.eoo 

1.600 
800 

700 
1.000 
1,908 

828 
1,600 

861 
1,706 
1.060 
1,700 
1.000 
2,867 

Fett. 
247 

247 
247 
164 
154 
164 
164 
164 
08 
08 
96 
06 

600' 

660 
6 
280 
880 
880 

Feet. 

706 

626 

758 

1.846 

1.684 

1.446 

1.846 

6tf 

602 

1.608 

1,886 

225 

1.600 

2S1 

1.166 

1.044 

1.420 

1.670 

1.987 

12,000 
160.000 
20.000 
25.000 
70.000 

^aivnop  Rivflir  north.n-^ .. .  .  ....... 

80.000 
12.000 

Ohateaugay — .— -    —    . 

2.000 

BlgOhazy 

Saranac 

Au  Sable 

Outlet  of  Lake  George 

Main  H^idion.    „ ...^ ...-    ..._._.. 

8.000 
80.000 
85.000 

7.000 
150.000 

Schroon ^ 

Sacundaga ..    

Main  Mohawk. 

Schoharie  Greek 

East  Canada  Orwk..^  ......    ....,,„  -..^^^ 

18.000 
62,000 
40.000 
14.000 
10,000 

80.000 

On  small  streams  not  snedflc^iiv  enTimwated.. «._.-- 

766.000 
86.000 

800.000 

"As  a  matter  of  tsLCt,  excluding  Niagara  Falls,  there  is  now  developed  hi 
the  State  of  New  York  only  about  220,000  water  horsepower,  whereas  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  with  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  area,  has  137,000 
water  horsepower. 

**  In  making  a  comparison  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York  as  to  the 
policies  which  the  two  States  have  pursued  in  the  development  of  water  power 
for  manufticturing  purposes,  we  find  the  following  results,  as  per  United 
States  census  of  1900: 
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Ana  (eqnaremfla) 

Capital  employed  In  manufacturings. - 
Vafaw  of  mannf  aeturad  product 


New  York. 


48,000 
l.esi  ,000,000 
8,175,000.000 


Maieacbusetta. 


8,000 

1863,000,000 

$1,065,000,000 


••If  we  compare  Massachusetts  with  New  York  by  unit  areas,  taking  the 
square  mile  as  the  unit,  we  find  that  the  area  of  New  York  Is  about  six 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  but  Massachusetts  has  actually  de- 
veloped 187,000  water  horsepower,  while  New  York,  with  an  area  six  times  as 
grreot  as  the  area  of  Massachusetts,  has  only  developed,  excluding  Niagara 
Falls,  220,000  water  horsepower.  But,  provided  we  had  a  comprehensive 
fiiystem  of  reservoirs  In  New  York  State,  it  Is  possible  to  develop  over  five 
times  as  muc|i  in  this  State  as  Massachusetts  has  developed.  This  computa- 
tion also  excludes  the  possibilities  of  Niagara  Falls. 

"As  to  why  this  is  so,  Census  Bulletin  No.  158  furnishes  a  decisive  answer 
In  the  following  language: 

** "  The  principal  advantage  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  possesses 
Is  Its  water  power.  The  power  of  the  Connecticut  River  at  Holyoke  and  at 
Tamers  Falls,  In  the  town  of  Montague,  utilized  by  means  of  Immense  dams 
of  the  most  permanent  construction,  and  by  a  system  of  canals,  affords  In  each 
place  a  succession  of  mill  sites  along  the  entire  water  frontage.  The  Deerfield, 
Millers,  Chlcoi)ee,  and  Westfleld  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut,  are  all 
noteworthy  power-producing  streams.  At  Lowell  and  Ijawrence,  upon  the 
Merrlmac,  the  ];x)ssesslon  of  similar  advantages  led  to  the  selection  of  these 
places  for  the  installation  of  the  factory  system  in  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tiles, while  upon  the  Blackstone  River  and  many  lesser  streams  throughout 
the  State  the  existence  of  sites  naturally  adapted  to  the  erection  of  mills 
was  Influential  in  the  eximnslon  of  the  woolen  and  cotton  industries  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  numerous  thriving 
industrial  communities.' 

••  Within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  water  power  several 
times  greater  than  that  of  Massachusetts,  which,  because  we  have  pursued  an 
irrational  policy,  has  never  been  developed.  In  Massachusetts  every  stream 
is  reservoired  to  its  full  capacity.  There  are  even  two  Massachusetts  reser- 
voirs on  the  headwaters  of  the  Hoosic  River,  of  which  we  obtain  the  benefit 
without  money  and  without  price. 

**  The  annual  money  value  of  the  water  power  which  it  is  possible  to  develop 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  omitting  Niagara  Falls,  putting  it  at  the  low  rate 
of  $10  per  horsepower,  would  indicate  a  gross  income  to  the  State  and  its 
citizens  of  over  $11,000,000  per  year. 

"  In  making  another  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  water  powers,  the  follow- 
ing estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  horsepower  required  in  the  State  of  New  York 
to  supply  the  power  used  by  the  different  manufacturers  in  producing  their  an- 
nual product,  the  annual  value  of  which  is  $2,175,000,000,  we  find,  as  per  the 
United  States  Census  of  1900,  there  was  used : 

••Horsepower  created  by  steam 677,000 

••Horsepower  created  by  water 220»000 

"  Total  horsepower 897, 000 

*•  Assuming  that  the  steam  power  created  as  above  is  used  on  the  basis  of 
eleven  hours  per  day,  and  it  takes  4  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  per  horsepower, 
and  the  mills  are  run  three  hundred  and  ten  days  in  the  year,  the  different 
steam  plants  would  annuaUy  consume  4,128,000  tons  of  coal,  which,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3.50  per  ton  delivered  in  the  boiler  house,  would  mean  an  annual 
expoiditure  of  $14,430,500.  This  does  not  include  the  expense  of  the  labor  re- 
quired in  feeding  the  boilers,  the  attendance  at  the  steam  engines,  nor  the  main- 
tenance of  the  steam  plants. 

"The  amount  of  water  power  that  is  capable  of  being  developed  within  the 
State  is  almost  twice  the  present  amount  of  horsepower  created  by  steam,  and 
therefore  it  can  be  seen  that  in  substituting  the  water  and  electrical  for 
the  steam  power,  the  saving  of  coal  consumed  would  be  from  $25,000,000  to 
$90,000,000  per  year. 
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"  What  we  need  in  New  York  State  is  a  comprehensive  commercial  policy 
which  shall  take  into  account  the  rational  development  of  manufacturing  by 
utilizing  water  power,  which  is  the  one  great  natural  resource  of  the  State. 
As  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding,  a  neglect  of  power  possibilities  has  left 
this  State  in  a  relatively  unimportant  position  as  to  manufacturing,  especially 
when  we  compare  it  with  Massachusetts.  We  have  here  a  State  with  one-sixth 
the  area,  while  the  aggregate  manufacturing  is  one-half  as  great  as  in  New 
York,  and  where  the  average  wealth  per  unit  of  area  is  two  or  three  times  as 
great.  This  astonishing  difference  is  ascribed  by  the  Census  Department  to  a 
rational  development  of  manufacturing  by  water  power. 

"  Can  we  afford  to  let  retrograde  conditions  like  this  continue? 

"  Before  closing,  one  word  more.  As  stated  above,  I  have  omitted  Niagara 
I'^alls  from  my  calculation  as  to  the  value  of  water  powers  within  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  a  just  tribute  Is  due  from  all  citizens  of  the  State  to  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  this  marvelous  hydraulic  and  electrical 
power,  for  it  is  a  truthful  compliment  to  our  country  when  it  is  stated  that  it 
is  the  greatest  and  largest  single  hydraulic  and  electric  development  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  and  the  creation  of  which  has  called  forth  master  minds  in 
finance,  in  hydraulics,  and  in  electrical  developments.  From  the  conception 
and  during  all  the  time  of  its  creation  it  has  constantly  been  guided  by  the 
highest  type  of  business  Judgment,  the  like  of  which  is  seldom  found  in  such  an 
undertaking.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  State  and  nation  will  justly  appreciate 
what  these  men  have  done  and  are  doing  for  the  future  welfare  of  this  State, 
investing  and  risking,  as  they  have,  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  this 
great  enterprise." 


EXHIBIT  C, 

Lowell,  Mass.,  April  11,  J90i. 
Chester  W.  Lyman, 

Assistant  to  President  International  Paper  Company, 

SO  Broad  street.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  1  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

DROUGHT   IN   FALL    AND   WINTER   OF   1903-4. 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  question  that  the  conditions  of  drought  and  cold 
were  abnormal  during  the  summer,  fall,  and  winter  of  1903-4,  and  that  the 
rivers  have  been  extremely  low  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

On  page  10  of  the  Annual  Summary,  1903,  Climate  and  Crops  New  England 
Section,  Is  the  following :  "  The  winter  of  1903-4  has  closed  in  with  a  marked 
scarcity  of  water  in  springs  and  rivers,  the  condition  being  especially  serious 
in  Maine.  Many  of  the  large  wood-pulp  plants  situated  in  that  State,  that  are 
dependent  upon  water  for  their  power,  have  been  compelled  to  curtail  their 
running  hours  and  in  some  instances  to  shut  down  altogether  for  a  time." 

From  the  same  Bulletin,  January,  1904,  page  3 :  "  The  mean  temperature  for 
the  whole  district  (New  England),  IS**,  is  the  lowest  for  January  since  the 
New  EIngland  climate  and  crop  service  was  established  in  1884."  From  the 
same  Bulletin,  February,  1904,  page  3 :  "  February  was  a  fitting  climax  to  a 
winter  that  so  far  as  mean  temperatures  are  concerned  is  unprecedented  in  the 
New  England  climate  and  crop  service."  **  Generally  speaking,  the  precipita- 
tion was  deficient,  and  in  northern  portions  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
the  small  amounts,  combined  with  the  extremely  cold  weather,  has  resulted  in 
a  water  famine.'* 

I  give  the  following  table  of  deficiencies  In  precipitation  from  September, 
1903,  to  February,  1904.  at  sixteen  stations  In  New  England,  all  situated  within 
or  near  the  watersheds  of  rivers  on  which  the  International  Paper  Company 
have  plants: 
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Deficiency  of  precipitation. 

[Inches.] 


Fknniiigton,  Me.  (Kennebec  River) 

Gardiner,  Me.  (Kennebec  River) 

Lewlston.  Me.  (Androwoggin  River) 

Orono,  Me.  (Penobeoot  River) 

Rnmlord  Falls,  Me.  (Androsooggln  River) .. 
Berlin  Mills.  N.  H.  (AndroacogRin  River)... 


Concord.  N.  H.  (Merrimac  River) 
Grafton,  N.  H.  (PemigewaaMt  River).... 

Hanover.  N.  H.  (Connecticut  River) 

Wella.  Vt.  (Connecticut  River) , 

Keene,  N.  H.  (Connecticut  River) , 

Plymouth.  N.  H.  (Pemigewanet  River)  . 

Burlington.  Vt.  (lAke  Cbamplaln) , 

Cfaelj««.  Vt.  (Connecticut  River) 

Cornwall.  Vt.  (Lake  Champlain ) 

Enoaberg  Falls,  Vt.  (Lake  Champlain) . . 


Average . 


1903. 


1904. 


Sept.     Oct.  I  Nov.     Dec.  j  Jan.     Feb. 


-2.31 
-2.12' 
-2.09 
-2.34 
-1.94 
-2.34 
-2.03 
-2.04 
-1.&7 
-1.64 
-2.131 
-2.8l| 
-2.831 
-1.67 
-2.O2I 
-2.64 


-0.26 
+0.31 
-0.26 
-0.46 
-0.15 
-0. 
-0.62 
+0.28 
-0.88 
+1.27 
-1.19 
+0.66 
+1.97 
-0.26 
+0.79 
+0.62 


-3.12 
-2.63 
-2.86 
-1. 
-3.76 
-2.69 
-2.29 
-2.42 
-2.04 
-1. 
-2. 12 
-2.42 
-1.981 
-3.16i 
-1.16 
-2.12 


+1.04, 

+0.48 

-0.02, 

-0.45. 

+1.01; 

-1.20, 

+0. 27 

+0.52 

+0.68 

+0.81 

-0.02 

-0.64 

-0  48 

+0.08 

-1.41 

-0.70 


-0.41, 
+0.37 
+0.20| 

-6*64 
-0.40 
+0.46 
-0.12 
+0.20! 
-0.81 
+0.20 
-1.67 
-0.68 
-0.77 
-0.88 
+0.21 


-8.42 
-1.92 
-1.99 
-1.86 
-8.80 
-1.96 
-L80 
-2.46 
-LSI 
<0.88, 
-L871 
-2.81! 
■0.67' 
-2.97' 
-0.38 
-1.21 


t- 


Total. 


-8.48 
-6.41 
-7.01 
-5.99 
-8.77 
-9.22 
-6.41 
-6.28 
-4.65 
-8.04 
-7.18 
-9.20 
-4.87 
-8.70 
-4.84 
-5.70 


-6.49 


Tbese  figures  bring  out  clearly  the  general  impression  that  during  this  period 
the  rivers  were  extremely  low,  and  the  newspapers  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  early  part  of  December  are  full  of  notices  to  that  effect. 

The  worst  conditions  have  been  In  middle  and  western  Maine  and  northern 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  where  the  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  Androscog- 
gin, Kennebec,  and  Penobscot  have  their  origin.  I  have  not  the  same  informa- 
tion at  hand  for  New  York  State,  but  should  not  expect  that  the  conditions 
were  any  less  severe. 

EXHAUSTED  WATER  C0UB8E8. 

I  have  no  concern  about  the  permanency  of  the  flow  of  our  rivers.  There  are 
certain  conditions  now  which  may  affect  to  a  slight  degree  the  average  flow  of 
the  rivers,  but  not  materially,  and  to  very  much  offset  this  there  is  a  growing 
intelligence  in  using  water  and  an  increase  in  knowledge  of  the  value  of  storage. 

In  the  case  of  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  and  Androscoggin,  money  has  been 
expended  for  clearing  out  obstructions,  so  that  a  psrt  of  the  water  used  for 
driving  the  logs  in  the  early  summer  is  saved  for  use  by  the  mills  in  the  fall 
and  winter.  Taking  the  rivers  as  a  whole,  the  amounts  of  storage  have  been 
increased  and  efforts  are  being  made  all  the  time  to  still  further  increase  the 
storage ;  as  examples  of  this,  I  would  mention  the  new  dam  at  the  foot  of  Ches- 
uncook  Lake,  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Penobscot  River,  the  splendid  storage 
facilities  on  the  Kennebec  and  Androscoggin,  the  Indian  Lake  Reservoir  on 
the  Hudson,  beside  a  good  many  others  which  have  been  in  use  for  a  good 
many  years. 

Tours,  truly,  Abthub  T.  Saffobd, 

Consulting  Engineer, 


EXHIBIT  D. 
[New  York  Herald.  Friday.  March  11,  1904.] 
'TwixT  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

Certain  newspapers  in  the  United  States  are  working  themselves  into  a 
white-hot  rage  of  Indignation  over  the  question  of  the  papermaking  association. 

At  a  recent  meeting  230  of  them  roundly  denounced  this  trade  organization, 
voted  a  self-sacriflclng  resolution  to  contribute  $100,000  toward  fighting  it,  and 
decided  to  "  request  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  institute  suit  against  any  of  the  three  combinations  to  test  the  legality 
of  their  existence." 

40197— No.  1^-08 ^18 
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In  other  words,  the  President  is  Invited  to  tell  tin  ;  apermakcrs'  combination 
to  get  off  the  earth.  The  cool  Impudence  of  the  invitation  Is  only  surpassed  by 
its  absurdity  and  its  fatuity.  Here  is  a  combination  of  newspai)er  publishers 
protesting  against  a  combination  of  pai)ermaker8.  If  the  former  have  a  right 
to  combine,  do  not  the  latter  enjoy  the  same  right?  If  the  President,  backed 
by  the  Attorney- General,  decides  that  the  paperniakers'  combination  has  no 
*•  legal  existence,"  will  he  not  be  compelled  logically  to  decide  that  the  news- 
paper pubishers'  combination  is  in  the  same  boat? 

Anything  more  childish  than  this  resolution  of  230  tailors  of  Tooley  street 
could  not  be  imagined.  It  carries  illiberality  and  impotence  written  across  its 
face.  It  is  illiberal,  because  its  framers  deny  to  a  body  of  manufacturers  rights 
they  claim  for  themselves — namely,  the  right  to  combine  and  conduct  legitimate 
business  on  a  profit-making  basis — ^and  impotent,  because  the  President  can  only 
reply  to  his  appealer,  "  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  the  affair?  "  and  consign 
the  appeal  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  which  is  as  handy  for  the  President  as  it 
Is  for  editors. 

The  resolution,  in  fact,  would  not  be  worth  a  moment's  consi deration  did  it 
not  cast  a  light  upon  the  curious  mentality  of  those  who  conceived  thi.s  weird 
document.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  majority  of  the  protesting  newspapers 
are  1-cent  publications.  This  fjict  is  significant.  Experience  has  evidently 
proved  that  1-ceut  newspai>ers  do  not  pay  unless  the  white  pai*er  ui)on  which 
they  are  printed  can  be  obtained  for  nothing,  and  as  paper  makers  are  not 
likely  to  give  paper  to  the  1-cent  philanthropists  the  President  is  requested  to 
sign  the  pai)er-makers'  death  warrant. 

Like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  the  publishers  of  1-cent  papers  hjive  cut  off  not 
their  tails  but  their  profits,  and  now  they  want  the  President  and  the  Attorney- 
General  to  cut  off  the  profits  of  the  pai)er  makers.  The  paper-makers'  combina- 
tion, says  the  World,  is  "  a  trust  that  tiixes  knowledge."  Hoity-toity  I  It  is 
a  question  whether  some  of  the  1-cent  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  There 
would  certainly  be  no  injury  done  to  the  public  by  such  "  taxation." 

The  public  Is  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  paper  containing  accurate  news.  The 
Herald  may  be  allowed  to  testify  on  this  point,  as  its  daily  circulation,  always 
high,  has  increased  40,000  during  the  last  few  weeks.  And  yet  it  has  not  had 
flaming  *'  scare  heads "  in  letters  3  inches  in  depth  announcing  imaginary 
Japanese  victories.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  of  its  increasing  popularity.  The 
public  prefers  to  be  reliably  informed  for  3  cents  rather  than  to  be  stuffed  with 
"fakes"  for  1  cent.    These  are  facts  that  the  230  protesters  fehould  think  over. 

If  the  price  of  their  raw  material — that  is,  white  paper — prevents  them  from 
making  a  profit  on  the  finished  product  when  sold  at  1  cent,  let  them  raise  the 
price  of  their  goods.  The-public  will  take  them  if  they  are  worth  It.  And  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  them  stop  talking  about  trusts!  All  businesses  form  trusts 
nowadays.  The  pai)er  makers,  finding  raw  material  becoming  continually  more 
expensive,  form  a  combination  to  proteot  themselves  from  ruin:  the  newspaper 
publishers  form  another  with  the  same  purpose;  the  trades  unions  form  an- 
other— a  labor  trust — with  the  same  object. 

Some  day  even  the  beggars  in  the  United  States,  In  order  "to  keep  up 
prices,"  may  form  a  trust  similar  to  the  perldlers'  union  which  Is  so  busy  at 
present  In  Korea,  and  no  President  or  Attorney-General  can  prevent  such  tangi- 
ble and  perfectly  legitimate  business  realizations  of  the  old  motto:  **rnitm 
is  strength." 


EXHIBIT  E. 

[The  Paper  Mill.  April  0.  1004.] 

WHAT  DERB  SAYS  AHOLT  XORBIS'S  LAST  ATTACK  ON  THE  INDUSTRY — MISSTATEMENTS 
EXPOSED — THERE  IS  MORE  NEWS  PAPER  MADE  UY  INDEPENDENT  MILLS  THAN  BY  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  PAPER   COMPANY. 

*'  The  facts  prt»ftented  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  regarding  the  oppression  of  the 
Pai>er  Trust  will  acquaint  the  public  with  a  state  of  things  th.it  might  fairly 
be  called  Incredible. 

"The  I'aper  Trust  hns  deliberately  s<*heined  to  produce  and  maintain  a  om- 
ditlon  of  chronir-  fninine.  It  shut  down  its  mills  when  it  ha:l  no  more  than  a 
leasonable  supply  of  paper  on  hand,  and  made  the  resulting  shortage  an  excuse 
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for  raising  the  price  one-third.  Then  it  suggested  that  its  customers  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  conditions  it  had  created  by  cutting  down  their  circula- 
tion and  reducing  the  size  of  their  sheets.  It  names  the  mill  from  which  ench 
newspaper  must  get  its  supply,  and  it  undertalces  to  regulate  the  size  of  presses 
to  fit  the  rolls  of  pai>er  it  chooses  to  furnish. 

"Not  content  with  attempting  to  dictate  the  l)usiness  mamigemeiit  of  its 
customers,  it  trios  to  direct  their  editorial  ix)licy.  It  attempts  to  force  upon 
them  contracts  binding  them  to  say  nothing  against  the  corporation,  and  there 
f  re  plain  indications  th:it  in  some  cases  it  has  not  only  succeeded  in  muzzling 
opposition,  but  has  actually  been  allowed  the  use  of  editorial  columns  for  its 
active  advocacy. 

•'Congress  and  the  Administration  have  each  an  obligation  In  this  matter — 
Congress  to  remove  the  duties  on  wood  pulp  and  paper,  that  buttress  the  trust's 
monopoly,  and  the  Administration  to  proceed  against  this  illegal  conspiracy 
by  the  same  methods  that  have  destroyed  the  Northern  Securities  Company."— 
AVir  York  World  editorial,  April  7. 

How  any  man  who  professes  to  be  intelligent,  and  who  professes  to  give  the 
general  public  daily  in  the  columns  of  his  pai)er  lM)th  interesting  and  instructive 
matter,  to  say  nothing  of  impartial  opinions  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
country,  the  condition  of  the  Industries  of  the  country,  and  a  sumnmry  of  the 
news  he  prints  in  his  news  columns,  can  sit  down  and  write  such  a  ridiculous 
editorial  as  the  one  printed  above  regarding  the  i)aper  and  pulp  manufacturing 
industry  and  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day  and  Iseep  his  job  Is  a  very  great 
mystery  to  me.  Such  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts  oiipht  not  to  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment  by  the  publisher  of  the  paper  or  the  editorial  manager,  for  the 
reason  that  it  not  only  willfully  attempts  to  demoralize  one  of  America's  great- 
est induitrles,  but  it  deceives  every  one  of  their  readers  who  is  not  In  a  position 
to  know  the  conditions  that  exist  In  an  industry.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
readers  of  the  World  know  nothing  of  the  manufacturing  of  paper  and  pulp, 
and  tliat  is  the  very  reason  why  the  business  manager  and  Mr.  Pulitzer,  the 
publisher,  take  undue  advantage  to  roast  the  manufacturers  of  paper  and  their 
industry,  knowing  full  well  that  the  majority  of  their  readers  are  not  familiar 
with  the  industry,  and,  therefore,  will  l>elieve  everything  tiint  is  printed  In 
this  sheet  pertaining  to  it. 

For  the  past  ten  years  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  John  Norris,  at  one  time  the  business  manager,  have  hounded  the  paper- 
manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  In  favor  of  the  foreigners;  and  you 
all  remember  five  or  six  years  ago  that  Norris  went  to  Washington  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  House  of  Congress  to  testify,  or  at  least 
to  attempt  to  show  that  committee  of  learned  gentlemen,  that  it  was  an  out- 
rageous act  to  continue  to  impose  a  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  coming  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  You  all  remember  the  testimony  that  he  gave,  and  you 
all  certainly  do  remember  that  he  returned  to  New  York  wiser,  but  more  de- 
moral  ize<l  than  when  he  went  there. 

He  attempted  before  that  committee  to  give  information  regarding  the 
methods  of  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  He  attempted  to 
give  them  a  lot  of  information  regarding  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturing 
industry  of  this  coimtry,  which  was  simply  ridiculous,  and  after  it  was  all 
over  the  meml)ers  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  discovered  that  all 
the  information  that  Mr.  Norris  had  given  was  simply  hearsay;  that  he  had 
not  attempted  to  gather  statistics  of  the  conditions  that  confronted  the  pai)er 
miinufacturers  at  that  time  and  the  chances  of  the  future.  He  had  not  secured 
one  iota  of  information  regarding  the  consumption  of  news  paper  or  the  pro- 
duction of  the  same,  or  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the  forests,  what  the  cost 
of  manufacture  was,  what  the  cost  of  getting  the  wood  out  of  the  forest  wa9, 
but  he  simply  testified  from  Imagination,  and  his  chief  aim  was  to  "flag" 
the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  from  advancing  the  price  of  white 
news  to  him,  by  setting  up  an  argument  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  have  the  duty  taken  off  of  paper  and  r)ulp  coming  In  from  Canada. 

The  principal  argument  that  he  made  was  that  If  the  Government  would  elimi- 
nate this  duty  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  World  and  other  publishers  would 
build  their  own  mills.  That  was  the  biggest  joke  in  his  testimony.  Everybody 
who  reads  the  W^orld  has  seen  during  the  past  six  years  flaring  advertisements 
in  its  columns :  "  If  you  have  a  water  power  and  timber  lands,  write  to  us  at 
once  and  give  us  figures ;  we  are  going  to  build  a  paper  mill."  And  the  joke  is 
tliat  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  Mr.  Norris  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  site  or  to  find 
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the  timber  land.  Id  other  words,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "  There  is  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see."  Anyhow,  to  show  how  much  influence  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  World  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Ways  and  MeanB 
Committee  in  Washington  regarding  the  tariff  on  paper  and  pulp,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  very  same  tariff  exists  to-day  and  will  exist  until  the  represoita- 
tlves  of  this  imperial  industry  go  to  Washington  and  ask  to  have  that  duty 
removed. 

The  manufacturers  of  paper  and  pulp  are  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  do  a 
le^timate  business,  and  are  endeavoring  to  make  a  legitimate  profit  And  this 
is  a  type  of  gentlemen  who  are  building  up  the  country,  who  are  paying  big  rev- 
enue into  the  Government,  who  are  employing  thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, who  are  paying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  taxes,  who  are  purchas- 
ing millions  of  dollars*  worth  a  year  of  appliances  and  supplies  to  enable  th^n 
to  operate  their  mills.  Now,  compare  Joseph  Pulitzer,  with  his  p^iny  sheet, 
with  the  paper  manufacturers  of  America.  Why,  the  comparison  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous, and  those  learned  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington have  realized  ft,  and  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  still  exist,  and 
so  does  the  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  coming  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Norris  states  that  "  the  paper  trust  has  deliberately  schemed  to  produce 
and  maintain  a  condition  of  chronic  famine.  It  shut  down  its  mills  when  it  had 
no  more  than  a  reasonable  supply  of  paper  on  liand,  and  made  the  resulting 
shortage  an  excuse  for  raising  the  price  one-third." 

What  a  ridiculous,  what  an  idiotic  statement  for  any  man  to  make,  be  he  a 
business  manager  of  g  newspaper  or  a  driver  of  an  ash  cart.  In  the  very  col- 
umns of  the  sheet  of  which  John  Norris  was  the  business  manager  until  he  got 
through  two  or  three  years  ago  there  is  printed  the  weather  reports  every  day 
in  the  week.  In  those  reports  the  story  has  been  told  of  the  terrible  cpnditlon 
of  the  water  supply,  with  no  prospect  of  rain.  Now,  then,  when  the  water  is 
low,  how  does  that  affect  the  paper  mill?  Precisely  as  much  as  if  all  the  type 
and  type  metal  the  New  York  World  has  in  its  establishment  to-day  were 
melted.  In  such  case,  what  use  would  the  presses  be  In  that  establishment? 
Now,  the  International  Paper  Company  did  shut  down  nearly  all  their  mills 
making  news  paper,  and  this  man  Norris  states :  **  They  shut  them  down  to 
create  a  famine  in  paper,"  which  is  an  absolute  falsehood,  and  no  one  knows  It 
better  than  John  Norris,  and  I  will  prove  the  statement. 

Didn't  nearly  all  the  news-paper  manufacturers  throughout  the  United 
States — some  of  them  not  on  speaking  terms  with  the  officers  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company — shut  down  their  plants,  when  they  would  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  have  kept  them  in  operation  to  secure  a  few  of  the  customers 
of  the  International  Paper  Company?  When  the  International  Paper  Company 
shut  those  mills  down  their  logs  were  held  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and 
streams  on  account  of  the  low  water,  and  their  pulp  grinders  in  their  mills  were 
all  shut  down  because  they  had  no  water  power  to  operate  them  with.  Now, 
then,  will  Mr.  Norris  answer  me  this  question :  When  the  water  that  turns  the 
wheel  refuses  to  flow,  what  happens  to  the  wheel?  When  the  wheel  does  not 
turn,  what  happens  to  the  pulp  grinder?  When  the  stone  in  the  pulp  grinder  is 
not  revolving,  what  happens  to  the  paper  machine?  When  the  paper  machine 
doesn't  run,  what  happens  to  the  newspaper  that  John  Norris  has  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  business  manager  of?  Now,  Norris,  before  you  again  make 
such  a  statement  as  you  have  made  there,  about  the  methods  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers, go  flrst  and  get  facts  and  flgures  regarding  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
rivers  where  these  paper  mills  are  situated. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  country,  or  at  least  as  far  back  as  I  can  go,. 
twenty-seven  years,  has  there  been  such  a  drought  that  affected  the  paper  and 
pulp  manufacturer  as  the  drought  of  this  last  six  months.  Never  was  there  a 
time  in  this  last  twenty-seven  years  when  the  news  paper  manufacturer  was 
compelled  to  pay  $25  to  $30  a  ton  for  ground  wood  pulp — if  he  could  get  It, 
and  really  he  could  not  get  it — ^and  yet  you  go  before  the  committee  in  Wash- 
ington and  make  the  statement  that  the  paper  manufacturers  are  robbing  you ; 
that  they  have  advanced  the  price  30  per  cent,  when  they  should  have  advanced, 
and  should  advance  it  to-day,  40  per  cent ;  and  even  then  their  profit  would  not 
pay  for  the  wear  and  tear  on  their  machinery  to  make  the  cheap  paper  for  your 
daily  sheet 

Ton  say  they  shut  these  mills  down  to  create  a  famine  in  paper,  and  that  they 
compelled  you  to  print  less  pages  and  less  sample  copies.  Did  you  make  a  re- 
duction In  your  subscription  price  and  in  the  price  to  the  advertisers?  Have 
you  not  raised  the  price  for  advertising  on  account  of  the  small  advance  in  price 
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the  paper  manufacturers  made  upon  you  for  your  news  paper?  And  yet  when 
tiie  paper  manufacturer  Is  compelled  by  Tlrtue  of  the  drought  to  pay  nearly 
twlee  as  much  for  his  raw  material  to  make  news  paper,  so  as  to  enable  you 
to  do  business  with  the  general  public,  you  begrudge  them  the  slight  advance 
in  price  they  aslc  you.  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  and  you  should  be 
ashamed  to  look  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  on  that  committee  in  the  fnce  again 
after  the  statements  that  you  have  made  regarding  the  paper-manufacturing 
industry. 

When  you  made  the  statement  that  the  International  Paper  Company  shut 
down  every  mill,  you  made  another  statement  that  was  false.  They  did  not 
shut  down  the  mill ;  they  simply  shut  down  the  paper  machines  and  the  beating 
engines  so  as  to  enable  them  to  use  every  drop  of  the  water  that  was  flowing 
on  the  wheel,  to  enable  them  to  operate  their  pulp  grinders.  And  each  and  every 
one  of  those  mills  ran  a  limited  number  of  their  grinders,  or  all  that  the  water 
power  would  allow  them  to  run,  and  piled  the  pulp,  and  on  the  beginning  of  the 
next  week  they  shut  off  the  pulp  grinder  and  started  up  the  paper  machine. 
Deny  this  if  you  can.    These  are  facts,  and  can  be  proved. 

You  claim,  Mr.  Norris,  that  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  of  this  country 
are  in  a  conspiracy  to  force  the  publishers  of  daily  newspapers  to  imy  more 
money  for  their  white  paper,  and  you  ask  Congress  to  take  the  duty  off  paper 
and  pulp  for  this  reason.  Tou  also  call  upon  Attorney-General  Knox  to  dissolve 
the  International  Paper  Company,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  trust.  Now,  Mr. 
Norris,  if  you  had  done  what  I  say  in  this  article  you  should  have  done  before 
you  went  before  that  committee,  you  would  have  gone  out  among  the  mills 
throughout  the  United  States,  or  sent  some  one,  and  secured  data  and  statistics 
regarding  the  paper-manufacturing  industry.  Then  you  could  have  gone  before 
the  committee,  and  you  could  have  talked  to  them  intelligently ;  but  if  you  had 
done  this  you  never  would  have  shown  your  face  in  Washington,  nor  would  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  World  mislead  the  general  public  in  his  editorial 
column  regarding  either  a  conspiracy  or  a  trust,  for  neither  exists. 

Now,  let  me  prove  to  you  that  you  have  made  yourself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  The  International  Paper  Company,  up  to  date,  when  its  water 
power  is  flowing  normally,  can  manufacture  1,200  tons  of  news  paper  a  day. 
The  news  paper  manufacturers  outside  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that  company,  can  and  do  manufacture 
daOy  over  1,100  tons  of  news  paper.  Now,  what  constitutes  a  trust?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  a  trust?  Isn't  It  supposed  to  monopolize  an  industry?  Isn't  It 
supposed  to  monopolize  the  production  of  the  industry  in  which  It  exists?  Now, 
how  in  the  name  of  heaven  can  the  International  Paper  Company  hold  the  whip 
band  over  the  publishers,  as  you  claim,  when  there  is  practically  as  much  news 
paper  made  outside  of  it  as  it  makes  itself?  Now,  I  am  giving  you  figures  taken 
from  my  directory,  that  never  did  and  does  it  include  the  dally  production  of 
100  tons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  all  of  which  goes  to  prove  my  statement  that  your 
statement  regarding  a  trust  Is  a  ridiculous  one.  It  goes  to  prove  that  there  are 
1,700  tons  of  news  paper  made  by  the  independent  mills  in  the  United  States,  as 
against  the  1,200  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Now,  then,  Mr.  Norris,  you  make  the  statement  that  the  newspaper  manu- 
facturers have  advanced  the  price  of  newspaper  30  per  cent.  We  will,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  admit  that  they  have.  But  weren't  they  justified  and  aren't 
they  Justified  in  raising  It  again  to-day  and  in  raising  it  10  per  cent?  It  Is 
costing  paper  manufacturers  to-day  to  produce  paper  35  to  38  per  cent  more 
than  it  did  six  years  ago.  These  are  statements  backed  up  by  a  statistical 
report,  and  not  based  on  theory  or  hearsay,  which  seems  to  be  your  principal 
stock  in  trade  when  you  attack  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturing  Industry 
in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  World,  of  which  you  are  the  business  manager. 

I  am  attacking  you  personally,  Mr.  Norris,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  been 
for  the  past  eight  years  attacking  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  World  and  before  the  Congressional  committees  in  Washington, 
and  in  the  past  eight  years  you  should  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturing  Industry,  but  Judging  from  the  articles 
that  I  have  read  and  ftrom  the  statements  that  you  have  made,  your  statements 
regarding  the  paper  and  pulp  Industry  are  more  ridiculous  than  they  were 
eight  years  ago.  So,  if  your  statements  regarding  other  industries  in  the  United 
States  are  on  a  parallel  with  those  you  are  making  In  connection  with  the  paper 
manufacturing  Industry,  then  I  say  there  Is  very  little  knowledge  of  this  coun- 
try and  its  industrial  propositions  to  be  gained  from  the  columns  of  the  daily 
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paiier  of  which  you  are  the  business  uianaser  by  the  people  at  large.  Why  do 
you  waste  good  white  news  paper,  when  there  is  such  a  demand  for  it  to-day 
by  intelligent  and  well  meaning  publishers  who  are  commending  and  helping 
to  build  up  the  industries  of  America  instead  of  condemning  them  and  demor- 
alizing them,  as  you  are  doing? 

Yours,  truly,  Deeb. 

Mr.  Powers.  Does  that  complete  the  pai)er? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  here  a  brief  prepared  by  our  law  department,  which  is 
principally  an  arrangement  of  the  data  contained  In  his  statement  in  somewhat 
logical  sequence,  and  there  are  one  or  two  i)oInts  which  have  a  legal  bearing. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  statement  can  be  printed  in  connection  with  the  other. 

The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Lyman  follows: 

[In  the  matter  of  the  application  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  passage  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  to  investigate  an  alleged  combination  of  paper  manufacturers.! 

The  accompanying  verified  statements  of  the  ofllcers  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  contain  a  conifJete  and  categorical  refutation  of  the  material 
statements  of  fact  made  by  Messrs.  Seitz  and  Xorris  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, upon  which  the  application  is  based. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  statements  made  by  them  were  not  under  oath  and 
consisted  largely  of  generalities,  while  the  opposing  statements  are  verified  by 
responsible  officers  of  the  company  and  contain  statements  of  specific  facts, 
which  demonstrate  the  Inaccuracy  and  recklessness  of  the  general  statements 
made  by  the  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the  committee. 

In  view  of  the  complete  refutation  of  the  claims  made  by  those  gentlemen,  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  add  anything  to  the  verified  statements  making  such 
refutation.  But  It  may  do  no  harm  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
briefly,  to  some  reasons  why  the  application  of  these  gentlemen  should  not  be 
granted. 

First.  The  application  is  made  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  fancied 
private  grievances,  and  not  for  any  purpose  In  which  the  public,  or  even  the 
newspapers  generally,  are  interested. 

So  far  as  appears,  no  newspaper  has  taken  interest  enough  in  the  matter  to 
appear  before  the  committee,  except  two  newspapers,  the  World  and  the  Times, 
both  of  which  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years,  getting  their  paper,  not  from 
the  International  Paper  Company  or  any  of  the  alleged  combination  of  paper 
manufacturers,  but  from  a  competitor,  the  (Ireat  Northern  Paper  Company, 
under  contract  with  it. 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  these  newspapers  are  now  starting  this  agitation  be- 
cause, during  the  recent  drought,  the  Groat  Northern  Paper  Company  (of  which 
they  make  no  complaint)  was  unable  to  fulfill  Its  contract  with  these  news- 
papers to  their  satisfaction,  and  upon  their  application  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  to  supply  their  deficiencies,  the  International  Paper  Company 
naturally  and  proi>erly  refused  to  use  Its  surplus  paper  to  help  out  the  customers 
of  another  manufacturer,  since  it  could  not  do  so  without  jeopardizing  the  rights 
of  Its  own  (fustomers.  In  view  of  the  serious  shortage,  not  of  paper  manufac- 
tured but  of  pulp  manufactured,  caused  by  the  drought,  the  International  Paper 
Company  i)roiierly  felt  Itself  bound  to  husband  Its  resources  so  as  to  be  sure 
under  all  circumstances  and  contingencies  of  being  able  to  protect  Its  own 
customers.  And  it  is  especially  worthy  of  note,  as  indicating  the  animus  of 
this  application,  that  It  Is  made  only  by  the  customers  of  this  competitive 
concern,  and.  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  joined  In  by  any  customers  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  who  have  been  fully  protected  and  supplied  by  It. 

It  further  appears  from  the  replies  that  the  representatives  of  these  papers 
have  attemptwl  to  obtain  contracts  from  the  International  at  a  less  price  than 
their  com[>etitors,  and  because  the  International  refused  to  sell  them  paper  for 
less  than  it  charges  Its  own  customers  they  have  made  this  attack  upon  it. 

It  is  well  settled  that  the  antitrust  laws,  so  called,  will  not  be  enforced  merely 
to  redress  a  private  grievance  or  to  enable  some  one  party  to  gain  a  business 
advantage,  but  are  to  be  enforced  only  where  the  public  Interest  demands  It. 

The  language  uschI  by  ,Iudge  Parker,  of  the  Now  York  court  of  appeals,  in  the 
case  of  Park  &  Sous  Co.  r.  National  Druggists'  Association  (175  N.  Y.,  22),  is 
particularly  pertinent  to  this  situation : 

**  While  the  courts  will  not  hesitate  to  enforce  the  law  Intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  public,  because  the  party  invoking  such  protection  is  unworthy, 
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or  «»eks  the  rtdjndiontion  for  selfish  reasons  only,  they  will  be  carefnl  not  to 
Allow  the  process  of  the  k*  irts  to  be  made  use  of  under  a  false  cry  that  the 
Interests  of  the  public  are  menaced  when  its  real  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the 
stratc^jric  position  of  one  competitor  in  business  as  against  another." 

Second.  The  complete  disproval  of  the  statements  upon  which  the  application 
is  basf^I  not  only  tjikes  away  the  foundation  for  the  application,  but  they  also 
show  that  it  has  been  made  upon  such  reckless  misstatements  as  to  deprive  it  of 
all  merit 

The  affidavits  presented  take  up  and  refute  in  detail  all  of  the  important 
statements  of  fact  made  by  the  gentlemen  heard  in  support  of  the  application. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them  all  here,  but  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  most  glaring  misstatements. 

It  was  stated  that  the  International  Paper  Company  was  grossly  overcapital- 
ized, and  has  $55,000,000  capital  on  $20,000,000  i)roperty.  The  fact  is  that  the 
property  of  the  International  Par»er  Company  could  not  b«  duplicated  for  the 
imr  value  of  all  the  securities  issued  l)y  it. 

It  was  stated  that  when  the  company  was  organized  they  took  in  all  the  mills 
and  machinery  in  the  country  at  a  valuation  of  $22,000  per  ton,  and  that  modern 
plants  are  estimated  at  .$12,000  per  ton.  The  fact  is  that  the  International 
I*jilier  Company  when  it  was  formed  i)urchased  only  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
mills,  and  that  the  estimate  of  $12,0(»0  a  ton  is  too  absurd  to  require  contra- 
diction. 

The  Great  Northern  Comi)any,  from  which  the  claimants  purchase  their  paper 
and  of  which  they  do  not  complain,  is  capitalized  upon  the  basis  of  $30,000  per 
Um,  and  no  uuxlern  paper-making  plant  can  be  jiroperly  equipi)ed  for  a  materially 
less  figure. 

It  was  stated  that  the  International  Pai)er  Company,  in  pursuance  of  the 
IK»licy  of  raising  prices,  had  not  increased  their  productive  capacity,  and  had 
reduceii  the  speed  of  their  machines  and  their  product  from  1,550  tons  down  to 
1.150  or  1.200  tons.  The  fact  is  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has 
substantially  increased  its  facilities  and  capacity  and  product  both  of  pulp  and 
I«per.  and  that  its  machines  were  run  during  the  year  lfl03  at  a  speed  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  its  history. 

It  was  stated  that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  entered  into  an 
aierreement  or  combination  with  the  General  Paper  Company  for  division  of 
territory  and  the  increase  of  prices.  The  fact  is  that  no  agreement,  combination, 
or  arrangejnent  of  any  sort  or  description  whatsoever  now  does  exist,  or  ever 
has  existed,  between  the  International  Paper  Company  and  the  (ienerai  Paper 
Comimny. 

It  was  stated  that  the  General  Paper  Company  and  the  International  Paper 
Company  represent  practically  all  the  paper  product  of  the  country,  and  actually 
control  the  price  and  production  of  other  mills.  The  fact  is  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  does  not  control  the  product  of  any  mills  except  its 
own,  and  that  the  combliied  production  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
and  the  accredited  produciion  of  the  General  Paper  Company  in  the  aggregate, 
represent  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  country's  daily  product. 

It  was  stated  that  by  the  alleged  combination  the  production  of  paper  in  the 
country  had  been  curtailed,  and  the  implication  was  tlmt  it  was  less  at  the 
present  time  than  in  preceding  years.  The  fact  is  that  the  prmluction  of  news 
print  paper  had  increased  from  1,8.50  tons  in  VM)0  to  3.(K>0  tons  in  IIKKS,  an 
increase  of  CO  iK»r  cent. 

It  was  stated  that  the  price  of  paper  has  been  increased  in  the  last  two  years 
abont  33i  per  cent.    The  fact  is  that  the  price  has  iucreastd  about  3*  per  cent. 

Various  similar  statements  wore  made  as  to  the  hureaso  of  sales  of  paper, 
some  as  high  as  37^  per  cent,  all  of  which  were  denied  l)y  this  company  so  far 
as  its  sales  were  concerned  or  so  far  as  it  had  any  knowledge,  and  the  fact  was 
shown  that  its  price  had  increase<l  as  above  stated  in  the  last  two  years  only 
3i  per  cent. 

It  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  i>aper  to  manufacturers  had  not  substantially 
incre^ised.  The  fact  is  that  the  cost  in  the  last  two  years  has  substantially 
increased,  the  cost  of  wood  liaving  increase<l  2.'»  per  cent,  of  fuel  17  per  cent, 
together  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  other  materials 
and  supplies. 

It  was  stated  that  we  were  selling  paper  in  London  «aio-half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  cent  per  pound  below  the  New  York  price.  The  fact  is  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  is  not  selling  in  liOndon  news  print  jmper  at  any 
less  than  the  domestic  price,  and  that  the  profits  uiK)n  its  sales  abroad  are 
considerably  more  than  upon  the  domestic  sales. 
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It  was  stated  that  the  profits  of  the  pai)er-uij*iuifacturers  were  excessive. 
The  fact  is  that  the  market  prices  of  the  stock  of  the  paper  company  (being 
about  11  for  the  common  and  67  for  the  preferred)  seem  to  conclusively  estab- 
lish the  contrary;  and  it  is  asserted  with  confidence  that  neither  one  of  the 
complaining  newspai)ers  would  be  satisfied  to  accept  anything  like  the  percent- 
age of  profit  which  Is  received  by  any  paper  manufacturer. 

The  replies  conclusively  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture  of  paper;  that  the  International  Paper  Company  is  not  engaged 
in  any  combination  to  estiiblish  any  such  monopoly,  or  to  limit  the  production 
or  to  raise  the  price;  that  such  trifling  increase  in  its  price  as  has  been  made 
in  the  last  year  has  been  much  less  than  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture; that  its  profits  are  not  unreasonable  and  that  it  is  conducting  its  business 
In  a  businesslike  way,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  fulfillment  of  its  contracts 
and  the  due  protection  of  its  customers;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  one  of  its 
customers  will  be  heard  to  complain  of  anything  but  fair  and  liberal  and 
businesslike  treatment  from  it. 

Third.  If  there  were  any  foundation  for  the  charges  made  by  the  applicants 
that  a  paper  trust  or  combination  exists  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  as 
is  claimed,  the  proper  place  to  apply  for  redress  is  to  the  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General. 

But  the  parties  making  this  application  doubtless  know  that  before  the 
Attorney-General  would  take  any  action  It  would  be  necessary  to  furnish  him 
with  definite  and  precise  statements  of  fact,  which  could  be  proved,  to  justify 
such  action  as  he  might  take,  and  that  it  would  not  be  sutficient  to  produce  to 
him  brokers'  circulars  and  other  loose  and  general  statements  which  would  not 
stand  for  a  moment  in  any  court  of  law  or  in  any  judicial  proceeding.  It  is 
no  doubt  for  this  reason  that  the  applicants  are  attempting  to  secure  action  by 
a  legislative  committee  in  the  hope  that  their  general  statements  in  supjjort  of 
their  charges  would  not  be  likely  to  receive  the  same  careful  scrutiny  that  they 
would  before  a  judicial  otficer;  but,  fortunately,  the  application  here  has  been 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  consisting  of  trained  lawyers,  who  must 
see  at  a  glance  how  little  real  foundation  there  Is  for  any  of  the  charges  and 
statements  which  have  been  made. 

Fourth.  It  would  i>e  most  unfortunate  to  establish  a  precedent  of  passing 
such  a  resolution  as  this  ui)on  such  loose  and  general  unverified  statements 
as  those  upon*  which  it  is  based,  which  would  open  the  door  to  all  sorts  of 
blackmailing  claims  against  existing  corporations. 

If  the  International  Paper  Company  has  done  or  Is  doing  anything  in  viola- 
tion of  established  law,  it  is  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  courts,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  aud  charged  with 
the  duty  of  prosecuting  any  such  violations. 

But  the  International  Paper  Company  and  other  similar  corixjratious  have 
rights  as  well  as  the  customers  whom  they  serve,  and  one  of  their  rights  Is 
that,  when  charges  of  this  character  are  made  against  them,  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  fair  opi>ortunlty  to  defend  such  charges;  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  insist  that  such  charges  shall  be  based  upon  specific  statements  of  fact  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  law  officer  of  the  Government  that  a  prima  facie  case  can 
be  made,  and  that,  in  determining  whether  he  shall  put  such  a  corporation  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  defending  against  such  charges,  he  shall  be  left 
free  to  exercise  his  judgment  uijon  the  facts  as  presented  to  hUu,  and  shall  not 
be  prejudiced  or  influenced  by  any  prejudgment  of  the  case  by  such  a  resolution 
as  this. 

Fifth.  The  act  establishing  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  I^abor  was  not 
passed  for  any  such  puri>ose  as  this. 

While  there  has  as  yet  been  no  judicial  determination  in  respect  to  the  sco|>e 
of  the  act  or  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  or  Commissioner,  and  while,  as  we 
are  advised,  the  Department  has  not  yet  determined  what  It  can  or  ought  to  do 
under  this  act.  It  is  quite  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  act  that  it  was  intended 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  to  make  such  investigation  of 
corporations  as  might  be  necessary  or  required  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  enable  him  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for  legislation  for 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  it  was  never 
the  intention  of  this  act  to  vest  in  this  Department  any  power  to  prosecute, 
or  any  power  even  to  investigate  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Attorney- 
General  to  prosecute,  for  violations  of  existing  law. 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  do  reason  has  been  shown  or  attempted  to  be  shown 
upon  this  application  for  any  general  investigation  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  to  suggest  any  legislation  In 
respect  to  the  p  |)er-manufacturing  industry.  In  fact,  if  the  charges  made  by 
the  applicants  were  made  in  good  faith  or  could  be  sustained  uiwn  the  facts, 
sufBcient  legislaiiou  already  exists  in  the  form  of  the  Sherman  Act.  But  the 
proper  way  to  take  advantage  of  that  legislation  is  by  an  ai)plicatlon  to  the 
Attomey-Generiil  nnd  not  to  the  House  of  Reiiresenta lives  or  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell. 
General  Counsel  for  International  Paper  Company, 

Mr.  Powers.  I  wish  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  along  another  line. 
When  was  the  International  Paper  Company  organized? 

Mr.  Lyman.  In  January.  1808. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  that  company  was  organizeil  under  the  laws  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  you  carry  on  business  throughout  the  greater  i)ortion  of  the 
country? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  many  mills  were  in  th^  original  consolidation? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Do  you  mean  pai)er  mills  or  pulp  mills  or  separate  plants? 

Mr.  Powers.  Take  the  separate  corporations  in  the  first  place  that  went  into 
the  International  Pa|)er  Company. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  only  answer  that  question  otf hand :  I  should  say,  per- 
haps, 'iM. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  these  component  parts  of  the  International  Pai>er  Company 
or  separate  cori)orntlons  were  In  competition  with  each  other  before  the  con- 
solidation? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  were. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  you  referred  in  your  paper  to  that  competition  l>eing  very 
acute:  was  that  so? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Then  the  purpose  of  the  consolidation  was  to  bring  all  those 
mills  together  into  one  large  combination  and  if  possible  avoid  what  had  been 
an  acute  competition? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  were,  if  you  grant  that,  of  course,  other  motives.  The 
thought  was  that  by  combination  i>aper  could  be  produced  cheaper. 

Mr.  Powers.  That  is  by  putting  in  improved  machinery  and  Improved  meth- 
ods you  could  produce  paper  cheaper  through  consolidation  than  by  separate 
pianos ; 

Mr.  Lyman.  By  concentration  also. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  furthermore,  I  assume  that  the  parties  brought  about  the 
combination  to  do  away  with  the  competition  that  was  likely  to  l>ecome  ruinous? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir — one  reason. 

Mr.  Powers.  Did  not  the  organization  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
also  contemplate  a  control  of  the  production? 

Mr.  Lyman.-  Beyond  that  of  the  company  itself? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  never  heard  that  suggestion  up  to  this  minute. 

Mr.  Powers.  Was  not  there  an  attempt  made  to  bring  into  the  consolidation 
all  of  the  paper-producing  plants? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  there  was  not.    Plants  have  been  oflTered  to  us  and  declined. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  put  in  the  Haverhill  plant,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  became  of  that;   are  you  operating  it? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No.  sir.    That  is  the  one  exception  that  I  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  many  of  those  plants  that  were  turned  Into  the  original 
organization  have  since  that  time  been  shut  down? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Do  you  mean  voluntarily  shut  down? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir.    You  shut  down  the  Haverhill  plant? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  one.  My  impression  is  that  the  ma- 
chines were  taken  out  and  put  In  Rumford  Falls  mill  or  some  other  mill. 
They  were  not  broken  up  or  destroyed.  They  are  making  paper  to-day.  That 
is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  took  in  what  was  called  the  Jay  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Powers.  Is  that  mill  being  oiierated? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  mill  was  shut  dovm  prior  to  and  at  the  time  the  company 
was  formed,  and  the  paper  machines  have  been  taken  out  of  that  mill  and  estab- 
lished elsewhere.    The  ground-wood  mill  is  being  run. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  took  in  the  Herkimer  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Are  you  operating  that  mill? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir ;   making  more  paper  than  when  it  was  taken  in. 

Mr.  PowKUs.  You  took  in  the  Lawrence  mill,  too? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Is  that  the  mill  formerly  operated  by  the  Russells? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir — one  of  them. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  that  Is  a  part  of  the  plant  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  has  been  combined  with  another  mill  making  coating  paper, 
and  the  International  Paper  Company  owns  the  controlling  Interest  In  that  com- 
bination. That  change  of  management  was  made  because  that  mill  running  on 
specialties  it  was  thought  it  could  be  better  managed  in  conjunction  with  an- 
other simitar  mill. 

Mr.  Powers.  IIow  did  the  International  Pai)er  Company  pay  for  these  prop- 
erties— did  they  pay  cash  or  securities? 

Mr.  lAMAN.  Securities.  The  public  was  not  asked  to  contribute  one  cent,  ex- 
cept that  some  of  the  bonds  were  sold  to  provide  workinj;  capital,  and  those 
bonds  were  taken  by,  I  think  entirely,  insiders — that  is,  those  who  owned  the 
stock. 

Mr.  Powers.  IIow  did  you  pay  for  the  mills,  by  bonds  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  paid  for  them  in  stock  and  bonds. 

Mr.  Powers.  Preferred  or  common  stock? 

Mr.  LYNfAN.  Both  preferred  and  common  and  lionds,  and  a  portion  of  the 
bonds  were  sold  for  cash  to  the  insiders. 

Mr.  I*owERS.  You  have  out,  according  to  a  statement  which  some  one  has 
furnished  me.  at  the  present  time,  first-mortgage  bonds  of  nearly  $10,000,000, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Including  all,  yes,  sir;  that  is  the  issue  of  the  first-mortgage 
bonds. 

Mr.  Powers.  Then  you  have  what  you  call  division  bonds,  $3,000,000;  what 
is  the  nature  of  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Ly'man.  Those  aie  outstanding  bonds  on  properties  acquired  which  could 
not  bo  retired. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  then  you  liave  issue<l  preferre<l  stock  to  the  amount  of 
something  like  $22,000,0(K),  and  common  stock  about  |!17.CH)0.000.  Do  you  know 
at  what  price  these  dllToreut  parties  who  sold  their  properties  to  the  Interna- 
tional Pai)er  Company  have  accei)ted  the  preferred  stock  of  the  company  In  pay- 
ment for  the  proi>erty? 

Mr.  I^YMAN.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Powers.  At  what  price  they  accei»(etl  the  common  stock? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Powers.  Was  not  the  common  stock  a  bonus,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  all 
combinations?  • 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  If  our  belief  is  correct  that 
we  had  the  proi)erty  back  of  it,  It  was  not  a  bonus.  If  we  weie  wrong,  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  bonus. 

Mr.  Powers.  As  a  rule,  the  combinations  of  the  country  have  been  formed  by 
means  of  the  bonds  and  glvinp  the  preferred  and  common  stock  both  as  bonus? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  where  they  were  sold  to  outsiders.  This  was  a  consoli- 
dation whereby  the  |)eople  already  interestwl  took  stH'urities  in  exchange  for 
their  properties,  and  really  whether  they  t<»ok  .$1.0<)0.(H)0  or  $5,000,000  it  did  not 
make  any  diflFerence  to  them,  because  it  represented  a  proportionate  interest  in 
the  consolidated  plants. 

Mr.  Powers.  How  are  products  of  your  mills  disposed  of,  through  jobbers? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mainly  directly  with  customers;  more  and  more,  directly  to  the 
customers. 

Mr.  Powers.  In  the  case  of  jobbers,  are  they  permitted  to  handle  your  prod- 
ucts and  the  products  of  competing  companies  also  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  are. 

Mr.  Powers.  Is  that  true,  without  any  exception? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Absohitely,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concernetl. 
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Mr.  Powers.  What  arraugements,  if  any,  liave  you  with  your  competitors  in 
the  fixing  of  the  price  of  iiaper — that  is,  the  product  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  have  no  arrangement,  as  sworn  to  by  our  officers. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  understanding  as  to  what 
the  price  of  paper  shall  be  in  a  certain  market? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  Is  not.  The  price  is  not  fixed.  Competition  develops  dif- 
ferent prices. 

51  r.  Powers.  Who  is  your  largest  competitor? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  General  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  that  is  a  combination  also,  the  same  as  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  not  prepared  to  speali  in  regard  to  the  General  Paper  Com- 
liany.    Whatever  I  would  know  would  be  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Mr.  PowKBS.  Do  the  stockholders  or  officers  of  your  company  own  stock  in  the 
General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ltman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  the  officers  of  the  General  Paper  Company  own  stock  in  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Powers.  There  is  no  affiliation  between  the  two  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Ko,  sir.    I  am  very  glad  you  asked  those  questions.    ■ 

Mr.  Powers.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  is  no  pooling  arrangement  or  holding 
company  as  to  price  at  which  the  paper  shall  be  sold  by  the  two  large  concerns? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  is  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  PowEBs.  In  making  the  price  to  newspapers  you  make  contracts  by  the 
year? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  ordinarily  do.  We  used  to  make  them  for  a  long  term,  but 
we  found  that  the  price  of  everj'thlng  was  going  up,  and  we  found  we  were  get- 
ting the  small  end  and  that  we  were  paying  more  for  things  and  could  not  get 
any  more  for  the  paper. 

Mr.  Powers.  Take  a  paper  like  the  New  York  World.  They  get  a  bid  from 
you  and  also  a  bid  from  the  General  Paper  Company  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  they  make  a  contract  with  the  one  that  gives  them  the 
lowest  price? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Then,  you  know  that  these  papers  have  the  advantage  of  an 
open  market  with  open  competition? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  are  in  competition  with  the  other  mills  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  in  open  competition  without  any  arrangement  or  any  understand- 
ing as  to  price? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  a  newspaper  sends  for  quotations  from  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  of  your  constituent  companies  that  they  will  get  the  same  price 
from  them  all  or  all  but  one? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  have  no  constituent  companies;  we  have  one  organization. 

Mr.  LnxET.  The  thirty  companies  that  make  up  your  consolidation;  they  all 
have  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Ltman.  They  have  not  any  selling  machinery  at  all. 

Mr.  Lillet.  Do  you  ship  any  paper  into  the  western  country  where  the 
General  Paper  Company  is  doing  business? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  do.    I  have  covered  that. 

Mr.  Lillet.  I  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  it  might  be  that  those  two  paper 
companies  would  not  compete,  one  controlling  the  eastern  territory  and  the 
other  the  western  territory,  on  a  commodity  as  low  as  paper,  because  the  freight 
would  more  than  offset  any  possible  competition  that  would  arise.  The  coun- 
try seems  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  with  this  company  in  the  East  and  the 
other  in  the  West,  and  the  freight  rate  alone  would  prevent  any  competition. 

Mr.  Ltman.  That  has  considerable  effect,  but,  as  I  say,  we  do  clash. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  do  have  some  competition  in  the  East  with  the  smaller 
competitors? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  have  some  competitors  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  recall  three  or  four  of  the  more  important  ones? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  Goultt  Paper  Company  of  New  York,  the  Berlin  Mills  Paper 
Company. 
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Mr.  PowBBS.  That  is  Berlin  Mills,  N.  H.? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Cliff  Paper  Company,  the  Genesee  Paper  Company, 
the  West  End  Paper  Ck)mpany.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  them.  The  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  PowEBS.  Have  you  stated  what  the  production  of  these  small  independent 
companies  is  as  compared  with  your  company? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Yes,  sir ;  we  show  that  there  is  something  over  1,000  tons  a  day 
produced  in  the  East  by  outside  mills. 

Mr.  PowEBB.  Against  how  many  tons  that  you  produce? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  produce  about  1,200  tons  of  news  paper ;  something  like  1,200 
tons  of  the  paper  which  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  LnxEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  taken 
the  product,  more  or  less,  produced  by  the  independent  concerns? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Only  in  the  cases  instanced. 

Mr.  LiLLBY.  The  Parsons  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  buy  from  them. 

Mr.  LnxEY.  While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  statement 
that  Mr.  Seitz  and  Mr.  Norris  did  not  represent  anybody  but  themselves.  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  which 
says  that  Mr.  Don  Seitz,  of  the  New  York  World,  is  chairman  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  committee  on  the  paper  question.  There  Is 
another  one  here  from  one  of  the  papers  in  the  West  saying  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Association  passed  resolutions  naming  a  special  committee  to  take 
up  the  matter,  and  in  charge  of  that  committee  was  Mr.  Don  Seitz  and  Mr. 
John  Norris.  In  fact,  do  they  not  represent  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers' Association? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  do  not  say  that  they  do  not,  but  we  say  that  they  are  the 
particular  ones  that  are  making  this  movement. 

Mr.  LiLLEY.  I  understand  at  the  annual  convention  of  all  the  great  newspa- 
pers of  the  country,  at  which  this  subject  came  up,  that  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  these  men  were  the  committee,  and  therefore  they  do,  as  they 
claimed  they  did,  represent  three-fourths  of  the  output  of  news  print  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Those  claims  have  been  answered  in  detail. 

Mr.  Lilley.  I  have  a  number  of  letters  here  that  they  were  appointed  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  have  not  disputed  that,  only  I  say  we  do  not  find  any  resolu- 
tion :  and  they  were  not  appointed  a  committee  at  the  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Publisliers'  As8oci:ition  at  which  the  general  discussion  of  the  paper  situation 
took  place,  and  the  resolution  was  passed  calling  on  the  President  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  inyeetigate. 

Mr.  Lillet.  You  said  that  this  combination  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  and  producing  paper  cheaper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  has 
been  true? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Nobody  can  say  to  what  extent  natural  tendencies  to  increase 
the  cost  through  conditions  beyond  our  control— that  is,  labor  and  fuel,  and 
other  commodities  I  have  cited — to  what  extent  those  have  been  offset  or  over- 
come by  superior  management  and  by  economies,  etc. 

Mr.  Lilley.  It  is  claimed,  of  course,  that  you  bid  up  the  price  of  lands  and 
pulp,  etc.,  by  getting  control  of  the  acreage. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  think  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  bidding  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  could  have  raised  the  price  of  yellow  pine  in  the  South, 
white  pine  in  the  North,  oak,  birch,  and  timber  and  timber  lands  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Lilley.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  newspapers  have  not  profited  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  reduction  by  this  formation,  which  your  president  said 
would  be  the  case  If  the  combination  was  formed,  and  why  did  you  take  in  a  lot 
of  worthless  properties  not  on  an  economical  basis,  like  the  Haverhill  and  the 
Jay  mills,  and  others  not  modem  and  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  took  the  best  mills,  and  any  inferior  mills  cut  an  insignlflcant 
figure  compared  with  the  great  mills  that  did  come  together. 

Mr.  PowEB8«  Do  you  sell  paper  to  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  They  get  their  paper,  as  I  understand,  from  a  large  number  of 
manufacturers  who  bid  for  it,  and  it  is  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  none  of  your  paper  is  used  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Lyman.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not. 
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Mr.  P0WKB8.  Where  does  the  OoTenunent  get  its  paper? 

Mr.  JjTUAS.  They  do  not  use  news  paper.  The  Congressional  Record  is 
printed  on  a  low  grade  of  book  paper,  two  grades,  A  and  B,  which  run  about 
three  cents  a  ponnd. 

Mr.  PowEBS.  Do  you  not  manufacture  any  kind  of  paper  such  as  they  use? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  manufacture  it — except  wrapping  paper. 

Mr.  Little.  Do  you  import  a  good  deal  of  pulp? 

Mr.  Ltman.  We  have  never  had  any  necessity  to  import  It  up  to  this' last 
year.  Then  we  did  import  it  from  Canada  and  from  Norway.  We  got  it,  pay- 
ing any  price  we  could,  and  went  on  manufacturing  paper  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions, regardless  of  cost ;  we  used  a  higher  percentage  of  sulphite— anything  to 
keep  things  going. 

Mr.  PowEss.  There  is  an  association  known  as  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  that  is  made  up  of  all  the  paper  manufacturers  and  Jobbers 
In  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  they  hold  a  convention  every  year,  do  they? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  association? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  like  an  association  of  bankers  or  a  scientific  association; 
it  is  largely  social  and  to  discuss  matters  of  general  interest  to  the  industry. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  they  discuss  at  those  conventions  the  question  of  price  to  be 
charged  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No  ;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  they  attempt  to  reach  any  agreement  as  to  the  prices  to  be 
charged? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  since  1880.  They  did  take  up  the  subjects  of  prices  and 
production  before  those  matters  were  tabooed. 

Mr.  Powers.  It  is  purely  a  trade  association? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  Largely  for  social  purposes  and  also  for  the  discussion  of  the 
differs t  methods  of  cheapening  production  and  the  like? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  one  year  the  principal  topic  under  dis- 
cussion was  water  storage,  and  we  had  papers  by  the  most  eminent  hydraulic 
engineers  of  this  country  and  also  EiUgland,  and  we  assembled  a  lot  of  papers 
which  were  quite  a  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject.  Another  year 
we  devoted  ourselves  particularly  to  the  question  of  forestry  and  had  the  Goy- 
ermnent  Forester  lecture  to  us  and  two  or  three  other  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  business  of  that 
association. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Do  you  consider  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper  necessary 
to  carry  on  your  business  with  a  fair  degree  of  profit? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  very  low ;  that  I  think  everyone  must  admit,  and  if  paper  or 
pulp  can  be  produced  outside  of  this  country  materially  cheaper  than  it  can  here, 
it  can  overcome  that  tariff.  What  we  want  to  do  is  keep  the  paper  Industry  here 
and  get  our  raw  material  from  wherever  we  can  get  It. 

Mr.  Dx  Abmond.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  supply  of  suitable  timber  for 
pulp  is  used  up? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  ever  be  used  up.  The  fact  that 
paper  is  mostly  made  out  of  spruce  and  poplar  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  are 
at  present  the  most  suitable,  as  they  are  the  ones  that  processes  have  been  per- 
fected to  treat ;  but  we  can  not  tell  when  paper  will  be  made  out  of  the  cotton- 
wood  that  grows  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers  or  the  pine  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  LiTTLB.  Is  there  any  paper  that  is  being  made  out  of  cotton  stalks? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  are  using  the  stalk  of  sugar  cane  in  New  Orleans  and  Texas, 
and  some  attempts  have  been  mado  to  make  It  out  of  cotton-seed  hulls.  Those 
do  not  cut  much  of  a  figure,  because  the  quantity  is  small,  but  paper  has  been 
made  in  an  experimental  way  in  laboratories  out  of  an  infinite  variety  of  woods* 

Mr.  De  AsMONn.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  taking  off  the  tariff  on  pulp  and 
paper?  Would  it  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  this 
couDtry? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  hazardous  thing  to  do.  Our  aim,  as  I 
Bay,  has  been  to  get  what  raw  material  we  needed  in  Canada  to  husband  our 
resources,  and  the  Canadians  are  trying  to  prevent  our  getting  it.  They  are 
trying  to  hamper  us  by  putting  on  an  export  duty. 
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Mr.  De  Armond.  That  is  a  kind  of  retaliatory  duty  from  their  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No :  they  took  the  Inltatlve,  just  as  though  we  had  started  to  put 
on  an  export  dtity  on  cotton — which  we  would  not  be  allowed  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  do — for  the  sake  of  aiding  the  growth  of  cotton  mills  here,  but  we  did 
not;  we  built  up  the  cotton  mills  gradually  by  protecting  the  product  of  the 
cotton  mills. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  taking  off  the  tariff  would  be 
or  would  not  be  to  retluce  the  price  of  paper  to  the  consumer  of  paper  In  this 
country? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  Canadians  try  to  keep  us  from  getting  wood,  and  If  we  let 
their  pulp  in  then  they  could  take  some  measures  which  would  prevent  us  getting 
pulp  and  make  It  necessary  for  us  to  make  paper  over  there. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  shown  any  general  unwill- 
ingness to  sell  paper  here;  are  they  in  favor  of  kooping  this  tariff  duty  on 
pulp — the  Canadians? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  would  like  to  see  the  duty  taken  off.  They  would  like  to 
build  up  the  industry  in  their  country. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Is  that  because  they  would  like  to  sell  pulp  over  here? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  would  rather  sell  paper. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Perhaps ;  but  they  would  like  to  sell  pulp.  Would  not  the 
effect  of  taking  off  the  duty  be  to  reduce  the  price  of  paper  here  unless  the 
prices  were  held  up  by  combinations  popularly  called  trusts,  which  would  con- 
trol the  price  independent  of  the  supply  and  the  demand? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  I  can  not  say.  I  think  they  would  attempt  to  enhance  the 
cost  of  the  pull)  to  us. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Suppose  that  the  duty  were  taken  off  both  pulp  and  paper, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Going  from  bad  to  worse.  If  my  reasoning  is  correct;  you  would 
be  entirely  dependent  upon  another  country,  and  how  are  you  going  to  reach  any 
combinations  of  paper  mills  In  Canada? 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Can  not  you  make  pai)er  here  as  cheaply  as  In  Canada? 

Mr.  Lyman,  You  can  not,  after  they  have  gone  out  of  the  business,  start  them 
up  again. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Could  you  not  if  they  were  In  the  business? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  do. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Suppose  the  tariff  was  taken  away,  could  you  not  compete 
with  them  In  making  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Canadian  paper  goes  to  EiUgland  In  competition  with  our 
paper;  you  sell  pai»er  In  England  in  competition  with  Canadian  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  And  make  about  the  same  quality  of  pai^er? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  And  have  to  sell  as  cheaply  as  the  Canadians  sell  their 
pai)er? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Is  not  the  Canadian  pai)er  sold  cheai>er  than  the  paper  sup- 
plied to  the  newspafier  publishers  here? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Pai>er  Is  no  cheaper  In  Canada  than  here. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  How  is  it  In  Great  Britain ;  Is  paper  cheaiwr,  or  not  so  cheap? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  somewhat  higher.  The  cost  of  inland  freight  Is  very 
great :  the  ocean  freights  are  cheaper, 

Mr.  De  Armond.  1  was  talking  about  the  seaports,  Llverixx)!,  or  some  other 
seaport,  London.  Say  l^iverpool.  Is  paper  cheaper  In  Liverpool  than  you  sell  It 
here,  or  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Has  your  company  been  selling  any  pai)er  abroad  at  higher 
prices  than  the  current  price  here? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  Have  you  been  selling  any  at  lower  prices  than  the  current 
price  here? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Not  that  I  know  of;  possibly  in  Isolated  Instances.  Possibly 
you  were  not  here  when  I  touched  upon  the  relative  average  net  returns  to  us 
from  exi)ort  compared  with  domestic  business. 

Mr.  De  Armond.  What  particular  benefit  Is  the  tariff  to  you  If  they  sell  paj^t^f 
in  Canada  just  as  high  as  here? 
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Mr.  Lyman.  There  are  S4>nie  tbinjrs  that  we  do  n<  t  like  to  discuss  wliere  they 
are  liable  to  get  Uito  public  priut,  aud  we  do  uot  like  to  particularly  talk  for 
tbe  iMJuefit  of  Canada.     Tbat  is  what  it  leads  to. 

Mr.  De  Abmoxd.  I  did  uot  kuow  but  wbat  you  could  explain  to  us  why  it  is 
if  [)rices  are  as  hich  tbere  as  bere,  aud  no  biKber  here  than  there,  that  the  tariff 
is  any  value  to  you.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  care  to  exi»lain  it,  I  do  not  desire 
to  jiress  the  question.     You  prefer  that  tlie  tariff  be  kept  on  both  puli»  aud 

Mr,  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  1>E  Armo?«i».  Could  you  jjive  the  commiltee  any  brief  reason  why  you 
prefer  it  to  be  kept  onV 

Mr.  Lyman.  AVe  want  to  keep  the  industry  of  paper  making  in  tliis  country 
and  keep  our  capital  luveste<1  bere. 

Mr.  De  ARMOiND.  If  Canada  is  uot  selling  paper  any  cheai>er  than  you  are 
selling  it,  how  could  they  take  the  market  from  you?  You  are  bere,  and  they 
would  have  to  bring  their  material  over. 

Mr.  Lyman.  An  industry  wben  it  once  gets  on  its  feet  can  sometimes  do  bet- 
ter than  just  after  it  starts,  or  rather  when  it  is  in  its  incipiency.  But  we  have 
not  gone  into  this  subject  of  the  tariff,  because  it  did  not  seem  to  be  an  Issue. 
It  was  all  gone  into  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at  the  time  the 
Dingley  tariff  law  was  in  process  of  formation,  and  this  same  Mr.  Xorris  at 
that  time  advanced  the  arguments  he  has  useii  now— many  of  them  that  he  has 
advanced  now — and  it  was  all  thrasbtnl  out. 

Mr.  Powers.  Kight  on  that  point :  Did  not  you  i)eople,  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  ISJHJ,  claim  tbat  if  you  could  have  your  protection  you 
were  going  to  bring  about  these  consolidations  and  directly  cheapen  the  price  of 
pai)er? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  that  was  the  honest  expectation;  but  we  did  not  know 
that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  revival  of  business  or  a  boom  time  which  was 
going  to  make  everything  go  up. 

Mr.  Powers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  paper  which  the  newspapers  use  has 
been  gradually  on  the  increase  for  the  past  three  or  four  j'ears? 

Mr.  I<.yman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  future?  Is  the  price  of 
imiH?r  lik^  to  Increase  or  decrease? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Well,  that  hinges  on  so  many  things  tbat  It  seems  to  me 
ratber  foolish  to  attempt  to  prognosticate. 

Mr.  Powers.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  process  you  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture to-day  makes  the  pai)er  cost  more  than  it  used  to,  or  is  the  Increased  cost 
(hif  to  the  rise  in  timber  land? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  due  to  tbe  cost  of  wood,  and  the  higher  wages  of  labor, 
and  the  shorter  hours  we  have  been  comi)elled  to  run,  and  also  to  tbe  increase 
in  the  cost  of  almost  every  item  that  goes  Into  the  making  of  paper. 

Mr.  Powers.  And  for  that  very  reason  it  Is  not  true  that  you  could  make 
paiK»r  in  this  country  as  cheaply  as  in  Canada,  where  the  bours  of  labor  are 
not  limited  as  they  are  heie,  and  where  the  cost  of  labor  is  much  chea[)er. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Tbe  proof  of  tbe  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Vaver  and  pulp 
mills  do  not  succeed  in  Canada,  or  at  least  they  have  not  as  yet. 

Mr.  I'owKRS.  Why  should  they  not  succeed  there?  Tbey  have  good  lal)or 
Mud  good  timber. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Their  labor  is  not  as  elhcient  as  ours. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  supix)se  fhis  resolution  has  been  introduced  largely  on  the 
l>elief  on  the  part  of  the  newspai)er  men  tbat  this  increase  in  the  price  of  paper 
is  due  to  some  combination  or  understanding  between  tbe  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  it  is  due  to  their  willful  blindness  to  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  I^WERS.  The  newsjiapcr  men  are  not  usually  verj^  blind. 

Mr.  I^iLLEY.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  i)Qper  mill  in  this  country  shut 
down,  and  you  have  been  unable  to  supply  them  suice,  is  it  not  due  to  the  care- 
lessness of  the  men  themselves  that  they  have  not  laid  in  supplies?  I  under- 
stand this  condition  A\as  brought  about  because  the  l)ig  pai)er  concerils  were 
so  sliortsiglited  that  they  did  not  care  to  provide  themselves  with  a  suilicient 
stock  to  protect  themselves  against  drought  or  any  unusual  weather  condi- 
tions. Is  It  not  a  fact  that  all  the  paper  mills  in  the  United  States  made  an 
agreement,  and  all  did  shut  down  for  the  Siime  length  of  time?  Was  there 
not  an  agr*»enient  betwiH^n  you  and  all  the  other  mills  to  shut  down  during  that 
jieriod? 
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Mr.  I^YMAN.  I  have  given,  or  rather  this  statement  gives,  the  reason,  which 
I  supposed  would  be  accept.Hl  as  a  rational  one»  that  if  we  did  not  decrease 
the  amount  of  raw  material,  but  increased  the  amount  of  raw  material  by 
shutting  down,  we  must  necessarily  be  in  position  to  increase  our  production 
of  paper,  which  we  did;  and  we  have  made  more  paper  since  the  shut  down 
than  we  could  have  made  if  we  had  not  closed  down  those  four  days. 

Mr.  I^iixEY.  You  say  the  cause  of  your  closing  down  was  because  you  ran 
out  of  pulp?  Now,  could  every  mill  in  the  country  happen  to  run  out  of  pulp 
Just  at  the  same  time,  and  get  a  roiewal  of  stock  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Lyman.  They  would  be  pretty  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  same  weather 
conditions. 

Mr.  LiixEY.  They  could  hardly  do  that  unless  there  was  an  understanding. 
Tou  might  Just  as  well  suppose  that  every  milk  dealer  in  the  country  could 
happen  to  run  out  of  milk  Just  at  the  same  time,  and  every  coal  dealer  in  the 
country  c6uld  happen  to  run  out  of  coal  Just  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Powers.  Does  your  company  manufacture  pulp  as  well  as  paper,  and 
carry  the  two  along  together? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Powers.  So  that,  if  you  were  out  of  pulp  at  that  time,  it  was  your  own 
fault? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  were  not  out  of  pulp.  Our  supply  of  pulp  was  reduced,  and 
the  relation  which  existed  between  the  quantity  of  paper  and  pulp  was  such 
tliat  it  was  better  to  increase  our  pulp  at  the  expense,  temporarily,  of  our  paper, 
because  eventually  we  would  get  it  back  in  more  paper.    That  was  what  we  did. 

Mr.  LiLLBY.  But  if  there  was  no  working  agreement  or  understanding  be- 
tween the  paper  mills  of  this  coimtry,  and  it  was  op^i  to  competition,  I  can 
not  understand  how  they  would  all  shut  down  at  the  same  time  and  then  start 
up  again  at  the  same  time.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  no  agreement 
or  understanding  between  the  paper  mills,  and  that  it  was  an  open  fight  in  the 
trade.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  they  all  shut  down  at  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  same  i)eriod  of  time,  if  there  was  no  working  agreement 
among  them? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  were  at  that  time  serious  labor  troubles  and  impending 
labor  troubles.  I  do  not  care  to  have  this  published — I  do  not  care  to  have 
this  go  abroad — but  the  labor  situation  was  partly  accountable  for  that  shut 
down,  as  well  as  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  equalize  the  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  Little.  You  mean,  in  speaking  of  labor  troubles,  to  refer  to  strikes,  or 
things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Little.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  free  importation  of  pulp  would  not  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  establishment  of  independent  paper  factdrles  or  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Little.  In  other  words,  the  greater  proportionate  expense  connected  with 
the  operation  of  a  paper  mill,  is  it  not,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  a  very  large  expense  in  the  capitalization,  which  requires 
a  large  amount  of  capital.  W*e  would  rather  have  a  whole  bite  than  a  half  bite. 
We  want  the  whole  business  of  making  paper.  If  you  cut  off  the  pulp  making, 
you  would  cut  off  a  large  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Little.  Would  it  not  only  conserve  the  preservation  to  some  extent  of  onr 
supply  of  wood  and  original  timber,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  fftctorie(b 
to  go  on  with  their  manufacture  of  paper,  and  enable  independent  mills  to  be 
established  for  the  manufacture  of  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Possibly  you  have  lost  sight  of  the  fiict  that  independent  mills 
are  established.    You  do  not  want  to  ruin  the  paper  industry? 

Mr.  Little.  I  do  not  think  it  will  ruin  a  legitimate  Industry  to  have  l^ti- 
mate  competition. 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  think  we  liave  our  share. 

Mr.  Little.  By  the  way,  I  want  to  ask  you  on  another  question :  Can  you  fur- 
nish the  committee  with  a  copy  of  the  contract  made  fpr  supplying  paper  t& 
newspaper  companies? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Little.  You  have  thiit  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  so.    I  have  not  a  copy  here. 

I  am  answering  a  great  many  questions  offhand  that  ought  to  have  consider- 
able thought  given  to  them,  and  I  came  down  here  merely  prepared  to  answer 
questions  that  might  be  explanatory,  rather  than  to  make  statements  of  fact  or 
arguments  on  such  unsettled  problems  as  the  tariff. 
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Mr.  De  Abhohd.  Could  yon  give  us  an  estimate  of  tbe  relative  cost  of  the  mill, 
that  conld  produce  pulp,  or  could  make  a  hundred  tons  of  pulp,  or  any  other 
nomber  of  tons— conld  yon  give  us  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  pulp  plant  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  a  paper  plant  proper? 

Mr.  Ltmak.  An  estimate  of  the  pulp  and  paper  plant? 

Mr.  Db  Asmohd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ltman.  That  would  he  so  much  of  a  guess  that  I  would  rather  not  do  it, 
I  think,  however,  you  may  roughly  say  that  pulp,  ground  wood,  and  sulphite, 
and  the  paper  end  of  it,  would  represent  about  an  equal  amount  of  capital  each ; 
that  is,  without  the  water  power  and  without  tbe  woodlands. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  Then  it  would  cost  about  as  much  to  make  the  paper  when 
you  have  the  pulp  as  to  make  the  pulp  when  you  have  the  wood? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Of  course  we  get  a  profit  on  the  capital  Invested  in  the  pulp 
plant  which  we  would  not  do  if  we  did  not  make  the  pulp. 

Mr.  De  Abmond.  I  had  the  Impression  from  what  you  said  before  that  it  cost 
a  great  deal  more  to  make  a  given  quantity  of  pulp  and  to  supply  wood,  with 
the  plant,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  timber,  than  to  make  that  pulp  into  the 
paper  you  produce.  I  understood  you  said  that  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
Judge  Little. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  pulp  produced  cheaper  In  Canada  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  depends  upon  the  relative  facilities  and  the  favorable  condi- 
tions in  different  locations.  Considerable  pulp  comes  into  the  United  States 
from  Canada,  but  not  all  that  they  make. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  wanting  to  ascertain  if  you  could  give  for  the  information 
of  the  committee  the  relative  cost  in  the  two  countries  of  producing  this  pulp? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  is  probably  not  a  great  difference. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Lyman,  while  you  are  here  and  Mr.  Lilley  is  here,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  letters  that  Mr.  Littlefleld  sent  me  and  asked  me 
to  read  to  the  committee  in  his  absence.  They  are  written  by  W.  H.  Parsons  & 
Co.,  of  New  York.  One  is  dated  April  6  and  the  other  April  8,  and  both  are 
addressed  to  Mr.  Littlefleld.    Here  is  the  correspondence : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Ajnil  9,  1904. 
Hon.  John  J.  Jenkins, 

Chairman  Judiciary  Can^mittee,  House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Deab  Sib:  Inclosed  please  find  two  letters  from  W.  H,  Parsons  &  Co.  in 
relation  to  the  "newspaper  matter,"  which  please  have  read  to  the  committee 
and  made  a  part  of  the  hearing. 

Youra.  very  respectfully,  C.  B.  Littlefield. 


[W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturers,  66  Broadway.] 

New  Yobk,  ApHl  6,  190k. 
Hon.  Chables  E.  Littlefield, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sib:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  Times  this 
morning  giving  an  account  of  the  newspaper  representatives'  appearance  be- 
fore the  House  committee,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Seitz,  who  repre- 
sents the  World,  was  not  asked  the  price  he  paid  for  his  paper  and  whether  In 
his  Judgment  it  was  not  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  that  every 
pound  furnished  under  the  present  contract  results  In  a  loss  to  the  contractors — 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  Is  ignorant  of  the  facts.  The  claim  that  there  is  a  com- 
bination is  absurd,  and  both  of  these  gentlemen  know  that  whenever  they  are 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for  a  good  article  of  paper  they  can  purchase 
it  from  us  and  from  half  a  dozen  other  people,  but  we  don't  care  to  sell  our 
goods  at  less  than  cost. 

1  address  this  letter  to  you  because  of  our  manufacturing  interests  In  your 
State. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  H  Pabsons,  President, 
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IW.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturers,  66  Broadway.] 

New  York,  Aprii  8,  19$^. 
Hon.  Charles  E,  Littlkfield, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives.  'Washington,  D.  C. 

l)ear  Mr.  Littlefield  •  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  7th,  and  tbauk  you  for 
your  courtesy  in  this  matter.  I  hesitate  to  trouble  you  further,  but  In  an 
extended  report  of  the  address  made  by  Mr.  Seitz  of  the  World  before  the 
committee,  I  make  the  following  quotation :  "  Small  country  newsiiapers,  which 
formerly  paid  $40  |x?r  ton,  are  now  paying  $65." 

just  at  the  moment  we  are  very  much  pressed  to  fulfill  our  engagements,  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  our  mills  was  shut  down  for  a  number  of  weeks  owing 
lO  the  condition^  that  existe<l  in  Maine,  of  which  you  are  familiar,  but  after  a 
little  we  shall  have  pai)er  to  sell,  and  are  prepared  to  make  contracts  at  less 
tnan  $2.15  i)er  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  our  mill,  and  Mr.  SeitE  is  aware  of 
this  fact,  for  we  have  made  him  a  quotation  at  even  a  lower  flgnire  than  the 
one  stated. 

My  sole  purpose  in  troubling  you  about  this  matter  is  that  the  committee  may 
see  the  animus  of  the  attack  made  upon  the  pa|)er  manufacturers  who  can  not 
set  the  facts  before  the  public  as  is  in  the  case  with  other  industries,  such  as 
steel,  woolen,  cotton,  etc.,  simply  because  the  press  is  a  closed  door  to  the 
paper  manufacturers. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  H.  Parsons,  President. 


[Telegram.] 


New  York,  April  13.  190k. 


Hon.  Geo.  L.  Lillet, 

WiMhington: 
Norris,  Conde,  Hamlin,  and  myself  apiwlnted  committee  by  resolution  of 
American  Newspjiper  Publishers*  Association  on  February  18  last.     Fully  em- 
powered to  raise  $100,000  to  carry  on  prosecution  of  trusts. 

D.  C.  Sbftz. 

The  Chairman  (resuming).  Mr.  Littlefield  desired  me  to  read  these  letters  to 
the  committee.     Have  you  anything  to  say,  Mr.  Lilley,  in  respect  to  them? 

Mr.  Lilley.  They  said  that  after  the  conditions  became  normal  they  will  take 
contracts  at  $2.15  per  hundred  pounds,  and  they  have  been  taking  them  at  $2.75. 
Tliat  is  a  difference  of  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Lilley.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  statement  that  they  are  making  a  lot 
of  money,  and  then  again  other  statements  that  they  are  selling  paper  below 
cost. 

Thereupon,  at  3.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  concluded,  and  the  com- 
mittee went  into  executive  session. 


Committee  on  the  Territories, 
House  of  Representatives,  U.  S., 

Washifigton,  D.  C,  April  I4  190^. 
Hon.  John  J.  Jenkins, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Jenkins:  If  it  is  i)ossible,  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to 
extend  in  the  records  of  the  hearings  on  the  Lilley  resolution  the  three  furth^* 
points  which  I  have  stated  in  the  inclosed  statement. 

Trusting  that  this  may  be  agreeable  to  you  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  all  of  whom  I  am  under  obligations  for  very  courteous  treatment 
I  am,  sincerely,  yours, 

Geo.  L.  Lillsy. 
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First.  Mr.  Seltz  and  Mr.  Norrls,  instead  of  appearing  for  the  New  York  World 
and  the  New  York  Times,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  I-iynian,  did,  in  fact,  appear  for 
the  entire  American  Newspaiier  Publishers'  Association,  which  uses  more  than 
three-quarters  of  all  the  news  print  paper  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  It  is  a  fact — ^and  Mr.  Lyman  did  not  deny  it— that  the  Glens  ITalls 
company,  which  cost  $300,000,  was  given  in  exchange,  when  tlie  trust  was 
formed,  about  $8,000,000  In  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  or  twenty -seven  times  its  cost.  And  it  isn't  to  be  supposed 
that  the  other  comimnies  Joined  this  combination  on  any  less  favorable  terms. 
Therefore  the  6  per  cent  dividend  on  this  Inflated  valuation  would  amount  to 
162  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  the  Glens  Falls  company. 

Third.  It  is  inevitable  that  there  must  be  at  least  an  oral  agreement  among 
all  the  paper  mills  in  this  country,  for  the  fact  is  not  disputed  that  every  mill, 
inside  and  outside  the  trust,  shut  down  last  fall  on  the  same  day  and  opened 
Its  works  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Lyman  says  this  was  because  of  labor  troubles. 
Is  It  possible  that  these  labor  troubles  could  have  extended  from  Maine  to 
California,  taking  in  every  single  mill,  and  no  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
knew  of  the  agitation  for  a  general  strike  in  the  paper  trade? 


[San  Francisco  Bee.] 

Mr.  Chairman.  The  newspai)ers  are  threatened  to-day  with  a  pai)er  famine. 
The  manufacturers  tell  us  that  35  paper  machines  have  shut  down  and  that 
production  has  been  reduced  on  an  average  of  600  tons  per  day,  and  that  unless 
coDditlons  change  they  may  be  unable  to  supply  some  of  their  customers  after 
February  20. 

Large  consumers  in  New  York  have  been  limited  recently  to  what  may  be 
termed  a  hand-to-mouth  supply.  On  one  occasion  a  morning  paper  at  11  p.  m. 
did  not  have  a  single  n)l]  of  paper  in  its  press  room. 

The  unfortunate  publishers  of  Baltimore  news]>ai)ers  have  been  put  to  serious 
stress  by  this  artificial  scarcity.     « 

The  International  Paiier  Company  has  imported  cargoes  of  Norwegian  pulp, 
aBd  the  Norwegian  producers  have  offered  it  by  advertisement  to  the  pai)er 
trade  generally. 

Manufacturers  confess  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  either  pulp  or  water  for 
production. 

Is  It  not  time  the  customers  of  the  paper  manufacturers  took  effective  steps 
to  protect  themselves  against  men  who  show  shortsightedness,  lack  of  en- 
ligfatNied  self-interest,  and  incapacity  for  the  responsibilities  they  have  arbi- 
trarily assumed? 

On  the  Ist  of  November,  1003,  the  manufacturers  ascertained  that  there  were 
47,000  tons  of  news  print  paper  in  stock,  an  increase  of  7,000  tons  over  the  cor- 
responding date  of  1902.  Accordingly  they  arranged  for  a  shut  down  of  five 
days,  beginntng  November  25,  1903.  by  all  mills  East  and  West,  calculating  that 
in  this  way  they  would  reduce  stock  to  the  extent  of  12,000  tons.  Some  manu- 
facturers tried  to  excuse  this  action  by  asserting  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
ground  wood,  but  Mr.  C.  W.  Lyman,  speaking  for  President  Chisholm,  while 
admitting  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  pulp,  said,  "The  International  Paper 
Company,  however,  has  not  been  obliged  to  shut  down  on  account  of  scarcity 
of  pulp."  In  the  Western  States  there  was  no  pretense  of  a  drought.  It  Is 
therefore  fair  to  infer  that  the  only  reason  for  shutting  down  was  to  take 
12,000  tons  out  of  the  market  and  produce  an  artificial  scarcity. 

What  explanation  shall  we  expect  from  men  who  deliberately  stop  manufac- 
turing and  then  produce  a  panic  by  their  cries  of  famine? 

What  explanation  shall  we  receive  from  these  men  who  have  produced  an 
artificial  situation  of  such  a  sort? 

They  have  inaugurated  an  unhealthy  bidding  in  woodlands  to  stop  the  In- 
cursion of  rivals.  They  have  marked  up  the  price  of  wood  and  of  labor  upon 
themselTes  and  upon  their  customers.  They  have  failed  regarding  the  promises 
they  held  out  when  the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized.  Instead 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  they  have  Increased  it. 

By  dismantling  one  or  more  mills  and  converting  others  to  different  uses  the 
Intonational  Paper  Company  has  reduced  the  output  of  news  print  paper  in  its 
mills  from  a  rated  capacity  of  1,600  tons  per  day  in  1898  to  an  actual  caimcity 
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of  1,200  tons,  about,  now.  That  corporation,  while  charged  with  all  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  paper  market,  has  not  added  a  single  new  news  machine  to  its 
outfit  in  the  five  years  of  its  history.  It  has  bought  the  surplus  product  of  inde- 
pendent mills  in  order  that  it  might  maintain  high  prices,  and  it  has  shipped 
some  of  that  product  abroad,  so  that,  as  its  officers  told  Mr,  J.  Dixon,  of  Peter 
Dixon  &  Sons,  it  fared  exceedingly  well  when  It  could  only  dispose  of  90  per 
cent  of  its  paper  in  this  country  and  send  the  other  10  per  cent  to  England 
"for  what  it  would  bring,"  and  the  British  Paper  Trade  Journal  has  shown 
that  these  prices  were  not  only  below  the  British  figures,  but  at  prices  which 
netted  $10  per  ton  less  than  was  asked  in  New  York  City,  or  $1.75  per  hundred 
pounds. 

We  are  told  that  it  has  even  interfered  with  State  legislation  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  other  companies  or  to  prevent  their  ari-anglng  to  store  water  for 
such  emergencies  as  we  are  now  facing. 

It  has  added  $5,000,000  per  annum  to  the  cost  of  our  paper  supply. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  the  International  Paper  Company 
paid  $1,352,000  in  dividends  to  the  preferred  stockholders  and  credited  $1,186,132 
to  surplus.  It  paid  out  $1,000,000  for  improvements,  which  were  charged  as 
operating  expenses,  in  addition  to  $675,000  paid  out  for  new  construction  and 
charged  to  plant  account.  In  the  face  of  this  showing  its  preferred  stock  is 
selling  around  63,  or  equivalent  to  9  per  cent,  and  its  common  stock  is  trailing 
round  a  quotation  of  $11  per  share  of  $100  par.  We  are  also  told  to-day  that 
its  notes  are  discounted  for  a  large  amount  in  the  Street 

Do  these  facts  show  that  it  has  gained  results  or  that  it  has  the  confidence  of 
investors? 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  the  oflicers  of  the  paper  companies  have 
not  shown  in  their  business  management  some  trace  of  that  ingenuity  and  ver- 
satility and  energy  that  they  have  developed  as  calamity  howlers.  Apparently 
they  have  organized  a  propaganda  to  frighten  newspaper  publishers  into  the 
payment  of  higher  prices.  In  November,  1JK)3,  when  47,000  tons  of  paper  had 
accumulated  and  plans  were  maturing  for  a  general  shut  down,  we  find  that 
they  misled  the  trade  papers  into  statements  that  the  supply  of  news-print 
paper  was  just  about  equal  to  the  demand,  and  that  the  consumption  of  paper  at 
that  time  of  year  is  "  always  heavy."  Either  they  misled  the  trade  papers,  or 
they  shut  down  their  mills  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  big  demand,  and  took 
12,000  tons  out  of  the  market,  in  order  that  the  pr^ce  of  news  might  be  stiffened. 

If  the  rivers  are  grinding  pulp  regularly,  they  approach  us  with  lowered 
voice  to  tell  us  that  floods  have  stopped  their  mills.  If  labor  troubles  are  not 
threatening  to  shut  off  all  production,  then  they  tell  us  that  the  demands  upon 
them  for  additional  paper  in  political  campaigns  are  taxing  them  beyond  their 
capacity.  If,  after  a  period  of  drought  the  rain  falls  In  New  York  and  New 
England,  then  they  are  prepared  to  show  that  the  rain  did  not  reach  the  im- 
portant news  mill  section  in  any  volume,  and  at  those  places  where  there  was 
a  slight  rainfall,  they  serve  us  with  stories  of  a  drop  in  temperature  and  the 
freezing  of  what  rain  did  fall,  and  the  continuance  of  panic  conditions. 

Enumerating,  then,  troubles  Incidental  to  the  war  in  Cuba,  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  present  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  the  increased  output, 
owing  to  increases  in  newspaper  advertising;  coal  strikes,  shortened  hours  of 
work,  forest  fires,  low  water,  floods,  cold  weather,  stories  of  trains  stalled  by 
snow,  the  high  price  of  sulphite,  and  the  advance  in  all  raw  materials,  they 
have  at  all  times  within  the  last  five  years  been  ready  to  prove  that  conditions 
prevail  wlilch  would  preclude  the  idea  of  lower  prices. 

While  the  figures  of  the  trade  show  that  there  are  ten  new  news  machines 
building,  there  is  absolutely  no  prospect  of  material  addition  to  production. 

Hedi.ands,  Cal.,  April  JS,  190^, 
Ck>ngressman  Jenkins, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C: 
Newspaper  reports  say  Seitz  and  Norris  stated  before  committee  that  your 
General  Paper  Company,  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  were  in  collusion  with  the 
International  Company,  both  as  to  prices  and  division  of  territory,  which  state- 
ment Is  absolutely  untrue.    Please  present  to  your  committee. 

J.  A.   KiMBERLT, 

President,  of  Neenah,  Wis. 
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Mr.  Lyman.  We  see  a  division  of  the  press  on  this  subject.  We 
see  a  good  many  papers  that  are  not  in  sympathy  with  tnis  move- 
ment. I  began  only  a  short  time  ago  to  collect  some  of  the  editorials 
which  are  opposed  to  this  attack  upon  the  paper  industry.  I  would 
not  ask  to  have  them  incorporated  m  the  record  were  it  not  that  there 
has  been  such  voluminous  material  put  in  by  the  pubUshers. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  put  in  any  editonals. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  oflfer  tnese  for  two  reasons.  This  matter  may  come 
up  again  before  the  Ways  and  Means  ConMnittee,  or  any  other  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  has  that  to  do  with  us,  with  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  shown  in  connection  with  this 
investigation  how  many  and  what  the  character  is  of  the  papers  that 
do  not  sympathize  with  this  movement;  and  if  you  are  willing  to  have 
them  go  in  I  would  Uke  to  put  them  in. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  it  is  important  to  put  them  in,  all 
right. 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  editorials  themselves  give  arguments  and  reasons 
which  are  pertinent. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  have  a  very  great  regard  for  the  papers, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  lay  more  stress  upon  newspaper  editorial  opinion 
than  I  do.  » 

(The  editorials  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

CLIPPINOS—RE:  PAPER  TARRIFR 
'twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledbe. 

Certain  newspapers  in  the  United  States  are  working  themselves  into  a  white  hot 
rage  of  indignation  over  the  question  of  the  paper-malun^  association. 

At  a  recent  meeting  230  of  them  roundly  denounced  this  trade  organization,  voted 
a  self-sacrificing  resolution  to  contribute  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  towud  fighting 
it  and  decided  to  "request  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  institute  suit  against  any  of  the  three  combinations  to  test  the  legality  of  their 
existence.'' 

In  other  words,  the  President  is  invited  to  tell  the  paper-makers'  combination  to  ^t 
off  the  earth.  The  cool  impudence  of  the  invitation  is  onlv  surpassed  by  its  absurdity 
and  its  fatuity.  Here  is  a  combination  of  newspaper  publishers  protesting  against  a 
combination  of  paper  makers.  If  the  former  have  a  rignt  to  combine  do  not  the  latter 
enjoy  the  same  right?  If  the  President,  backed  by  the  Attorney-General,  decides 
that  the  paper  makers'  combination  has  no  ' '  lesal  existence/ '  will  he  not  be  compelled 
logically  to  decide  that  the  newspaper  publi&ers'  combination  is  in  the  same  boat? 

Anytning  more  childish  than  this  resolution  of  230  tailors  of  Tooley  street  could  not 
be  imagined.  It  carries  illiberality  and  impotence  written  across  its  face.  It  is  illib- 
eral because  its  framers  deny  to  a  body  of  manufacturers  rights  they  claim  for  them- 
selves—namely, the  right  to  combine  and  conduct  legitimate  business  on  a  profit- 
making  basis — and  impotent  because  the  President  can  only  reply  to  his  appealer, 
"What  have  I  got  to  do  with  the  affair?"  and  consign  the  appeal  to  the  waste-paper 
baaket,  which  is  as  handy  for  the  President  as  it  is  for  editors. 

The  resolution,  in  fact,  would  not  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration  did  it  not  cast 
a  light  upon  the  curious  mentality  of  those  who  conceived  this  weird  document.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  majority  of  the  protesting  newspapers  are  one-cent  publica- 
tions. This  tact  is  significant.  **  Experience  has  evidently  proved  that  one-cent 
newspapers  do  not  pay  imless  the  white  paper  upon  which  they  are  printed  can  be 
obtained  for  nothing,"  and  as  paper  makers  are  not  likely  to  give  paper  to  the  one- 
cent  philanthropists  the  President  is  requested  to  sign  the  paper  makers'  death 
warrant. 

''like  the  fox  in  the  fable,  the  publishers  of  1-cent  papers  have  cut  off  not  their 
tails  but  their  profits,"  and  now  they  want  the  President  and  the  Attorney-General 
to  cut  off  the  profits  of  the  paper  makers.  The  paper  makers'  combination,  says  the 
World,  is  "a  trust  that  taxes  knowledge."    Hoity-toity!    It  is  a  question  whether 
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Bome  of  the  1-cent  knowledge  ought  not  to  be  taxed.    There  would  certainly  be  no 
injury  done  to  the  public  by  such  "taxation." 

**  The  public  lb  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  paper"  containing  accurate  news.  The 
Herald  may  be  allowed  to  testify  on  this  point,  as  its  daily  circulation,  always  hi^h, 
has  increased  40,000  during  the  last  few  weeks.  And  yet  it  has  not  had  fjammg 
"scare  heads"  in  letters  tl^ee  inches  in  depth  announcing  imaginary  Japanese  vic- 
tories. Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  of  its  increasing  popularity.  The  public  prefers 
to  be  reliably  informed  for  3  cents  rather  than  to  be  stuffed  with  "fakes"  for  1  cent. 
These  are  facts  that  the  230  protesters  should  think  over.  "  If  the  price  of  their  raw 
material — ^that  is,  white  paper — prevents  them  from  makixig  a  profit  on  the  finished 
product  when  sold  at  1  cent,  let  them  raise  the  price  of  their  goods.  The  public  will 
take  them  if  they  are  worth  it."  And  for  heaven's  sake  let  them  stop  talidng  about 
trusts!  All  businesses  form  trusts  nowadays.  The  paper  makers,  finding  raw  mate- 
rial becoming  continually  more  expensive,  form  a  comoination  to  protect  tliemselves 
from  ruin;  the  newspaper  publishers  form  another  with  the  same  purpose;  the  trades 
unions  form  another — a  labor  trust — ^with  the  same  object. 

Some  day  even  the  beggars  in  the  United  States,  in  order  "to  keep  up  prices," 
may  form  a  trust  similar  to  the  peddlers*  union  which  is  so  busy  at  present  in  Korea, 
and  no  President  or  Attorney-General  can  prevent  such  tangible  and  perfectly  legiti- 
mate business  realizations  of  the  old  motto,  "Union  is  strength." — N.  Y.  Herald, 
3-11-04. 

[Otens  Falls  Times,  April  29, 1906.] 

ORGANIZED   8ELFI8HNE88. 

It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  observation  that  the  newspapers  of  this  country  are 
seldom  agreed  on  matters  of  public  policy  or  in  urging  simple  reforms  concerning 
which  it  would  seem  there  is  little  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  In  political  and 
partisan  matters  such  unanimity  is  not  expected  and  the  possibility  of  its  being 
reached  within  the  next  few  generations  is  remote.  But  in  simple  matters  of  public 
morality  and  common  decency  it  would  seem  that  there  might  be  active,  earnest, 
aggressive  cooperation  instead  of  bickerings,  distrust,  and  violent  clashing. 

There  is  plenty  to  be  done  that  could  be  accomplished  by  the  combined  attack  of 
newspapers  of  a  city  or  a  State.  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  reforms  demanding  atten- 
tion— homes  of  the  poor  should  be  made  sanitary,  the  milk  supply  for  the  people  and 
especially  for  the  children  should  be  guarded,  the  child-labor  laws  should  be  enforced, 
factory  conditions  should  be  improved,  public  gambling  should  be  suppressed — ^theae 
and  other  reforms  might  be  urged  by  a  united  press. 

However,  one  matter  has  been  found  upon  which  the  press  is  practically  a  unit. 
With  vehemence  and  practical  unanimity  it  is  urging  the  repeal  of  the  import  tariff 
duty  on  paper  and  paper  pulp.  It  found  a  rallying  point  wnen  its  own  pocket  was 
touched.  What  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  wrongs  of  generations,  by  the 
iniquity  of  vote-buying  gamblers,  by  the  distress  of  the  poor,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lives  of  children,  was  accomplished  when  an  opportunity  seemed  open  for  the  saving 
of  money  to  themselves. 

Apparently  with  little  investigation,  without  comprehending  that  there  inight  be 
anotner  side  to  the  pulp-tariff  issue,  exercising  a  short-sighted  policy,  the  big  news- 
papers have  jumped  at  a  conclusion,  like  a  frog  leaping  to  grab  a  piece  of  red  flannel 
angled  as  a  bait.     And  that  for  their  own  profit.* 

Somewhere  in  our  tariff  laws  there  are  iniquities,  no  doubt,  and  they  may  press 
heavily  upon  the  people,  adding  to  their  burdens,  but  no  one  has  heard  complaint  that 
newspapers  are  too  dear.  Newspapers  are  sent  broadcast  at  little  cost  to  the  individual. 
He  does  not  complain.  But  the  publisher,  acting  as  a  business  man.  is  using  his  creat 
power  to  compel  Congress  to  do  his  bidding  in  this  respect  and  the  methods  used  are 
not  such  as  reflect  credit  upon  the  newspaper  business  and  profession. 

(New  York  Sun,  March  26. 1906.] 

MR.    ROOSEVELT   AND   PULP. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  antiseptic  message  w^hich  touches  us  on  the 
quick  and  which  was  intended  to  appeal  to  our  private  emotions.  It  is  that  in  which 
his  solicitude  for  our  forest  douiain  impels  him  to  advise  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp,  the  same  being  the  commodity  of  which  the  so-called  paper  on  which 
we  print  The  Sun  is  made. 

We  are  naturalljr  poignantly  concerned  to  get  our  paper  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  as  moral  scientists  we  nhare  to  the  full  the  illustrious  gentleman's  anxiety  about 
the  deforestation  of  the  country.    We  are  keenly  alive,  too,  to  his  benign  altruism 
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in  reepect  of  the  free  prees,  but  we  can  not  for  the  life  of  u8}Bee  any  reason  why  there 
ahottla  be  any  special  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  newspapers. 
There  cannot  be  and  there  shall  not  be  any  privSeged  class.  No  newspaper  dare 
advance  a  plea  for  a  privileged  class.  There  is  nothing  that  the  press  so  utterly 
abhors  and  so  frantically  detests  as  privilege. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  contended  seriously  that  there  shall  be  special  le^lation 
to  the  pecuniarv  advantage  of  a  small  and  exclusive  class?  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  under 
weighty  obligations  to  the  press.  He  has  used  it  as  no  man  ever  before  used  it.  He 
is  the  very  apotheosis  of  the  ^ '  press  agent. ' '  No  one,  for  instance,  can  readily  compute 
Mi,  Roosevelt's  obligation  to  this  paper.  We  have  ourselves  never  even  attempted 
to  estimate  it.  Nevertheless  we  nave  never  permitted  ourselves  to  entertain  the 
idea  for  one  moment  that  that  obligation  should  be  discharged  by  Congress — by 
roecial  and  privileged  legislation  in  which  the  body  politic  had  no  share  save  its 
snare  of  the  expense. 

W^e  admit  that  the  President's  debt  to  the  press  is  a  weighty  one.  When  it  has 
been  the  occasion  of  bargain  he  has  paid  for  it  squarely;  but  the  ambassadorships 
are  few  and  the  other  offices  of  sufficient  weight  are  scarce.  Besides,  his  use  of  tne 
press,  astounding  as  it  is,  has  been  for  the  most  part  effected  without  saying  much 
about  it.  Indeed,  proprietors  of  newspapers  have  rarely  been  consulted  in  the  matter, 
any  more  than  the  owners  of  railroads  have  been  deferred  to  when  the  President  has 
wanted  to  travel  without  the  formality  of  paying  his  faxe. 

We  object  to  the  passage  of  any  law  touching  the  admission  of  wood  pulp.  We 
desire  no  pecuniary  benefits  or  advantages  that  are  not  common  to  the  whole  people. 
We  consider  the  proposition  immoral;  and  rather  than  it  should  prevail  we  cheerfully 
absolve  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  any  and  all  of  his  obligations  tp  this  paper. 

[Tbe  IndianapoUs  Star,  May  7,  ISXR] 

PUBLIBH1BR8  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

A  number  of  Republican  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  which  have  steadfastly 
maintained  the  principle  of  protection  as  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  producers  and 
repudiated  the  principle  of  free  trade  as  inimical  to  those  needs,  have  now  joined  in 
demand,  spirited  and  bordering  on  the  hysterical,  that  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  and 
print  paper  be  abolished  immediately,  because  thev  think  such  abolishment  would 
cheapen  the  product  they  consume.  It  is  an  attitude  at  once  inconsistent,  cowardly, 
and  insincere. 

In  the  main  the  demand  for  free  pulp  and  free  paper  is  promoted  by  free  traders. 
The  publishers  who  are  most  active  in  the  movement  are  either  outspoken  free-trade 
Democrats  who  consistently  profess  the  belief  that  protection  is  robbery,  or  else  of 
that  less  honest  and  tolerable  cult  who  mask  their  free  trade  under  the  specious  guise 
of  *' tariff  reform"  and  run  their  papers  for  free  trade  all  the  time  except  for  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  a  Presidential  election,  when  they  support  the 
Republican  platform  and  nominees.  Of  these  two  classes  nothing  el^e,  perhaps,  is 
to  oe  expected  than  that  they  would  embrace  every  opportunity  to  show  that  pro- 
tection is  a  fraud  and  is  to  be  supported  in  all  cases  where  it  does  not  touch  the  supports 
er*s  own  pocketbook. 

But  it  IS  the  most  palpable  kind  of  folly  and  dishonesty  to  support  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection and  then  to  advocate  a  suspension  of  its  application  to  one's  own  business* 
If  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  adds  to  the  cost  of  paper  without  a  corresponding  and 
justifiable  benefit  to  domestic  producers,  then  upon  what  ground  can  it  be  maintained 
that  any  other  item  in  the  tMiff  should  be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer 
when  it  adds  to  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer?  Obviously  upon  no  ground  in  this 
case,  except  upon  the  ground  that  the  publishers  of  the  a)untry,  or  some  of  them^ 
believe  they  have  a  club  to  wield  over  the  heads  of  Congressmen,  to  force  them  to 
pass  this  bill  or  else  to  punish  them  if  they  do  not — a  proposition  which  needs  only  to 
be  stated  to  earn  the  instant  contempt  of  every  fair-minded  man. 

The  newspaper  that  professes  adherence  to  &e  general  principle  of  protection  and 
yet  demands  free  trade  m  its  own  raw  material  must  plead  guilty  to  one  or  the  other  of 
two  indictments.  Either  its  advocacy  of  a  protective  tariff  is  consciously  false,  or 
else  it  selfishly  craves  a  benefit  for  itself  which  it  is  unwilling  tx)  extend  to  others. 
One  of  these  courses  is  about  as  discreditable  as  the  other:  and  if  Members  of  Conffress 
should  yield  to  the  threats  of  the  publishers,  they  would  have  an  awkward  task  to 
explain  to  their  constituents  why  tney  had  yielded  to  free  trade  demands  from  con- 
sumers who  have  newspapers  and  denied  those  demands  to  consumers  who  have  none. 

The  testimony  so  far  submitted  to  the  House  committee  goes  to  show  that  what 
the  publishers  need  relief  from  is  not  from  the  tariff,  but  from  the  paper  trust.  Indeed, 
if  the  purchases  of  Canadian  timber  lands  in  vast  tracts  by  the  paper  trust  have  actually 
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been  made,  as  Mr.  Norris  testifies,  then  it  will  certainly  not  eieatly  discommode  the 
paper  trust  if  it  is  enabled  to  import  its  nulp  or  its  paper  free  of  duty.  Hie  grievances 
of  the  country's  newspapers  at  the  hanos  ch  the  paper  trust  are  many  and  venr  great. 
StepNB  might  very  appropriately  be  taken  to  invesd^te  its  operations,  dissolve  it  if 
possible,  and  punish  its  offenses  against  the  law.  But  so  far  there  is  no  reason  to 
oelieve  that  a  removal  of  the  duty  would  affect  it  to  any  greater  extent  than  the 
anthracite  trust  was  affected  by  the  removel  of  the  duty  on  its  coal. 

ACnON  OR  IKACnON  IN  CONOBESS? 

The  Washington  correspondents  are  greatly  stirred  up  over  a  terrific  set-to  the  Presi- 
dent is  said  to  have  had  with  Speaker  Cannon,  in  which  the  big  stick  is  reported  to 
have  swished  around  violently  and  the  Speaker  was  given  to  understand  tnat  Con- 
^SB  must  get  busv  or  else  take  some  direful  consequences  at  this  fall's  elections  as 
its  due  and  rightful  punishment. 

It  is  not  to  Be  expected,  of  course,  that  Congress  will  let  the  President  do  its  think- 
izig  for  it  any  more  than  it  is  expected  or  desired  that  the  President  shall  abdicate 
his  functions  in  i&vor  of  Congress.  We  should  hope  that  no  member  of  Congress 
would  exx)ect  to  justif^*^  himself  before  his  constituents  for  bad  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  the  President  had  bulldozed  him  into  it,  or  plead  in  extenuation  of  some 
neglect  of  needed  legislation  that  the  President  was  opposed  to  it. 

That  is  to  say:  The  question  to  be  determined  on  every  bill  or  resolution  is  its 
merits,  and  these  alone;  and  the  President's  reconmiendations  must  be  very  carefully 
examined  as  to  their  wisdom  and  probable  effects. 

It  is  hard  to  be  sure  of  conclusiveness  in  enumeration  of  the  Presidential  demands 
upon  Conpess;  for  within  a  day  or  two  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  tariff  rei^eal  and  the 
postal  savings  bank  are  reported  to  have  been  added  to  his  list.  If  so,  neither  one  of 
them  is  pressing  for  enactment.  The  public  is  slightly  interested,  if  at  all,  in  the  agi- 
tation made  b^'  the  publishers,  and  if  there  is  any  widespread  demand  for  posUd 
savings  banks  it  has  so  far  successfully  eluded  the  light  of  publicity. 

The  President  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  desire  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  adequately  providwd  with  funds,  and  his  victory  on  this  matter  in  the 
House  last  week  was  in  line  with  public  policy.  The  publicity  bill  for  campaign 
contributions  is  ^eatly  to  he  desired,  the  authorization  of  recess  tariff  hearines  is 
important  in  the  interest  of  «*arl  v  a<*tion  this  fall  and  winter,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia model  child  labor  law  Bhoufd  by  all  means  be  passed.  On  these  heads  we  should 
hope  to  see  Congress  coincide  with  the  President. 

But  on  a  number  of  other  bilk,  to  which  the  President  attaches  great  importance, 
Congress  may  well  hesitate.  His  general  programme  of  recasting  tne  Sherman  anti- 
trust law,  the  Hepburn  Act,  the  law  of  injunctions^  and  the  Government's  practice  in  its 
liabilitv  as  an  employer  is  regarded  with  misgiving  by  some  and  with  positive  disap- 
proval by  others,  who  feel  that  we  have  enacted  laws  on  this  line  with  sufficient  rapid- 
ity until  the  courtj?  can  catch  up  with  their  interpretation  and  until  business  can  dis- 
cover their  effect.-*  through  practical  operation. 

The  Star  reiterateH  its  belief  that  in  espousing  the  Aldrich  bill  and  its  Vreeland 
heir  the  President  has  taken  a  step  which  Congress  will  best  honor  itself  and  serve  the 
countrv  by  refusing  to  follow  bin  lead. 

We  near  a  ^eat  deal  about  the  "do-nothing  policy"  and  "inaction,"  as  if  states- 
manship consists)  wholly  in  doing  something,  no  matter  what,  and  as  if  all  sins  of  com- 
mission have  ]H»en  obliterated  a^  possibilities  by  those  of  omission.  There  is  a  time 
to  withhold  as  well  as  to  give;  an<l  in  the  judgment  of  many  capable  students  of  affairs 
the  present  hour  is  one  in  which  the  danglers  of  too  much  law  may  transcend  those  of 
too  uttle.  The  wise  a<iminiHtrator  is  glad  at  times  to  point  with  pride  to  things  he  has 
Aot  done. 

[The  Protectionist,  May,  1908.] 

The  Protection  of  Pitlp  and  Paper — Something  for  Republican  Editors  to 
Consider — An  Array  op  FA(7rs  which  Completely  Overwhelm  the  Free 
Trade  Argument. 

Most  Republican  newspapers  are  advocates  of  protection  and  they  would  like  to 
have  the  policy  equitable  and  fair  to  all  interests.  Most  Democratic' newspapers  are 
advocates  of  free  trade  and  thev  are  ever  ready  to  break  through  the  tariff  wall  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  can.  ^he  more  they  can  make  it  a  thing  of  favoritism,  the 
sooner  they  hope  to  see  the  people  reject  it. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  renewal  of  the  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the  press  for  a 
united  opposition  to  the  duties  on  wood  pulp  and  ordinary  news  paper.  For  some 
years  it  was  engineered  by  Mr.  John  Norris,  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Mr.  Seitz,  of 
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the  New  YorkiWorld,  but  it  ia  now  worked  by  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  of  the  Staats  Zei- 
tiing,  all  free  traders.  They  have  formed  or  gained  control  of  the  American  News- 
pap^  Publiahers'  Aasociation,  and  that  body  obtained  from  President  Roosevelt  a 
promise  to  fiavor  their  tariff  demands  in  a  mesease  to  Congress.  The  association 
embraces  but  a  small  proportion  of  American  publioaers,  but  doubtless  the  statesman 
who  does  not  look  into  the  subject  gains  an  impression  that  it  speaks  for  all. 

Hie  scheme  is  based  upon  the  old  policy  of  Cobden  to  "  divide  and  conquer.  *  *  It  is 
an  appeal  to  class  interest,  and  its  alle^  axguments  are  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  In 
piooi  of  this  we  wiU  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Staats  Zeitung  of  March  16,  and  will 
refute  its  errors  by  authentic  facts. 

1.  "the  tariff  is  thb  fatheb  of  trusts." 

Why,  then,  was  free  trade  Great  Britain  covered  with  trusts  before  they  were  formed 
in  the  United  States?  Professor  Sumner,  of  Yale,  a  high  authority  on  free  trade,  says: 
''Trusts,  department  stores,  railroad  consolidations,  bank  unions,  are  cases  of  a  general 
development  in  the  mode  of  industrial  organization;' '  and  President  Schurman,  of 
Cornell,  says:  ' '  Consolidation  is  the  tendency  of  the  age,  and  it  is  fox  the  public  interest 
when  pubUcly  supervised  and  controlled.'^  Richara  Olney,  the  ablest  member  in 
Prsddent  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  says:  ''Among  the  weapons  which  industrial  compe- 
tition has  developed  is  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  trust,  and  the  trust  has  earned 
the  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  economic  evolution. ' '  He  refers  to  it  as  a  favorite  thenie 
of  denunciation  by  "political  demagogues"  and  Mr.  Ridder  is  entitled  to  this  designa- 
tion by  a  leader  of  his  party. 

2.  ''rr  WAS  only  thkouoh  the  eager  exertions  of  a  clique  of  captains  of  indus- 

try THAT  THE  FROHIBrrORY  DUTY  WAS  PUT  ON  PAPER." 

The  duty  was  30  per  cent  under  the  free  trade  Walker  tariff  of  1846.  and  is  only  15 
per  cent  now,  which  is  the  same  as  in  the  Wilson  tariff.  If  there  was  a  conspiracy  of 
captains  they  were  of  Mr.  Ridder's  party.  Pulp  wood  is  admitted  free.  In  1907  nearly 
I8»000.000  worth  of  pulp  was  impoited  bom  Europe  and  Canada.  The  imports  of  wood 
pidp  in  1905  increased  103  per  cent  in  quantity  and  87  per  cent  in  value  over  those  of 
1900.  The  imports  of  paper  increased  m  the  same  time  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000 
in  value.     AU  this  shows  anything  but  prohibitory  duties. 

3.  ''the  PAPER  MONOPOLY  WAS  CREATED  BY  THE  TARIFF  AND  HAS  BEEN  MAINTAINED 

BY  rr  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY." 

The  1905  census  shows  that  the  number  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  establishments  then 
in  the  country  was  761,  again  of  12  over  1890;  that  their  capital  was  $277,000,000  against 
$90,000,000  in  1890;  that  their  employees  numbered  66.000,  against  31,000  in  1890; 
that  the  cost  of  materials  used  was  $111,000,000,  against  $44,000,000  in  1890.  and  that 
the  value  of  their  product  was  $189,000,000,  against  $79,000,000  in  1890.  The  quantity 
of  news  paper  produced  in  1900  was  569,212  tons,  and  in  1905  it  was  912,822  tons,  a 
gain  of  57  per  cent  in  five  years.  While  it  is  true  that  several  large  companies  own 
numerous  miUs.  they  compete  sharply  with  each  other,  and  there  are  many  independ- 
ent mills  which  also  compete.  The  great  and  almost  steady  decline  in  the  price  of 
news  paper  for  thirty  years  is  a  strong  proof  that  consolidation  has  economized  the  cost 
of  production,  and  that  there  is  competition. 

4.    "the  price  of  paper  is  to-day  HIGHER  THAN   EVER." 

The  price  of  news  print  paper  fell  from  $200  a  ton  to  about  $40  in  thirty  years  before 
1899.  It  has  risen  since  owing  to  the  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  wages  and  100  per  cent 
in  wood  (see  census  of  1905),  but  according  to  the  mdex  number  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  news  print  from  1899  to  1906  was  only 
from  69.09  to  73.02,  while  the  advance  in  all  commodities  was  from  101.7  to  122.4. 
The  Quotations  of  the  Paper  Trade  Jouimal  show  that  the  price  fell  from  $4.75  per  100 
pounas  in  January.  1890.  to  $2.50  in  1900.  which  was  after  the  International  Pap^f 
Company  was  formed,  and  declined  to  $1.90  in  1906.  but  then  rose  to  $2  in  1907.  The 
hi^est  price  in  1908  has  been  $2.62.  These  figures  show  that  even  at  the  highest  the 
price  has  not  advanced  equally  with  the  prices  of  labor  and  material,  and  nowhere 
near  those  of  commodities  in  general.  Probably  there  is  hardly  another  article  in 
general  use  which  has  declined  so  much  in  price  from  1878  to  1908  as  news  paper, 
while  it  has  improved  much  in  quality. 
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5.   ''the  LA.BORBR  HAS  NOT  BEEN  BENEFITED  BY  THIS   DUTY.'* 

Having  already  ehown  the  great  growth  in  the  industry',  it  follows  that  many 
more  people  have  been  employed,  "me  Journal  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  for  March,  1908,  says:  *' During  the  last 
fifteen  years,  we  are  glad  to  say,  we  have  received  an -increase  in  the  average 
wages  of  paper  and  pulp  mill  employees  of  30  per  cent,  while  the  average  hours  have 
been  shortened  8  per  cent.  In  1905  the  wages  paid  were  over  $32,000,000,  whi<*h 
amounts  to  over  $10  per  ton  of  paper  made.  Furtnermore,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
American  labor  employed  in  getting  out  pulp  wood.  This  is  estimated  at  $6  per  ton 
of  paper,  making  the  total  labor  emplo^rea  in  making  a  ton  of  news  paper  not  less  than 
$15.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  considering  the  labor  that  goes  into  the  other  raw 
materials  and  the  transportation,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  money  paid  for 
a  ton  of  news  paper  goes  into  the  general  wage  fund  of  the  country.'' 

6.  "THE    TRUST   ALONE    HAS    DERIVED    ADVANTAGE    FROM    THE   DUTY,   AS  THE    DIVI- 

DENDS rr  HAS  PAID  ON  ITS  WATERED  STOCK   SHOW." 

None  of  the  companies  has  paid  dividends  upon  its  common  stock,  and  those  on 
the  preferred  have  averaged  less  than  in  other  lines  of  manufacture.  The  market 
prices  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  show  that  the  industry  is  not  as  profitable  as  many 
other  industries. 

7.  "PROHIBmVB     DUTY — ROBBER    TARIFF — ^LEGAUZBD    ROBBERY,     NOTHING      RL8B.'' 

The  average  ad  valorem  dutv  on  ground  wood  pulp  is  12.26  per  cent;  on  chemical 

gulp  unbleached,  10.15;  on  chemical  bleached,  9.88.  These  are  among  the  lowest 
utiee  in  the  entire  tariff.  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  gives  the 
aven^  on  all  dutiable  articles  in  1906  as  44.16  per  cent  and  on  all  imports  (free  and 
dutiable)  as  24.22.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  wood  pulp  duties  are  less  than  one-quar- 
ter those  of  other  dutiable  products  and  less  than  one-half  those  which  are  reduced  by 
a  free  list  covering  nearly  one-half  of  all  imports.  Surely  Mr.  Kidder's  case  is  the 
weakest  vet  made  a^inst  any  part  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  if  we  are  to  have  protec- 
tion at  all  on  anything  paper  and  pulp  can  not  fairly  be  excepted  or  discriminated 
against. 

8.  "consider  THE    DESTRUCTION  WHICH  THIS  MONOPOLY  HAS  DONE  IN  OUR  FORESTS 

AND  IS   STILL  CARRYING   ON    UNPUNISHED." 

Undeniably  there  was  some  waste  before  the  great  companies  were  formed,  but 
they  early  began  to  conserve  their  supply  and  to  buy  cheap  lands  for  reforesting. 
The  State  forester  of  Maine  reports  that  there  ia  now  as  much  timber  being  grown 
there  as  is  being  cut.  This  is  true  of  Vermont  and  New  York  and  would  be  true  of 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Northwestern  States  but  for  the  less  prudent  cutting  of  the 
portable  sawmill  men.  The  pulp  makers  consume  branches  and  also  trees  which 
nave  been  killed  by  fire,  and  thus  are  great  protectors  of  forests,  and  their  rule  is  to 
cut  no  live  trees  smaller  than  1  foot  in  diameter  at  the  butt.  The  industry  consumes 
only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  timber  consumption  of  the  country.  If  pulp  should  now 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  either  the  price  would  be  maintained  and  tne  Canadians 
and  Norwegians  would  pocket  the  amount  of  the  duty  (which  was  the  case  when 
lumber  was  made  free  by  the  Wilson  tariff),  or  else  our  pulp  mills  would  be  closed  or 
the  wages  of  their  men  cut  by  foreign  competition.  Then  if  the  duty  on  paper  should 
be  correspondingly  reduced,  as  Mr.  Ridder  has  persuaded  President  Roosevelt  with- 
out hearmg  the  other  side  to  recommend,  an  industry  which  puts  forth  products 
worth  $200,000,000  a  year  would  be  so  crippled  that  m  some  cases  whole  villages 
would  be  practically  wiped  out.  Dispatches  from  Canada  show  that  the  President's 
recommendation  is  hailed  with  delight  there,  for  the  hope  is  that  it  will  transfer  a 
huge  part  of  our  pulp  and  paper  industry  to  that  country.  One  thing  is  certain: 
Amencans  must  prefer  Americans  and  protection  must  be  consistent,  or  piecemeal 
undermining  will  be  followed  bv  a  grand  collapse.  Prosperity  is  in  more  danger 
from  demagogism  than  it  is  from  all  other  causes  combined. 

Anti-Monopoly  Laws — Concise  History  of  Legislation  in  Both  BRrrAiN  and 
America  and  Some  Reasons  why  the  Sherman  Act  Should  be  Changed — 
A  Most  Interesting  and  Enlightening  Speech  by  Hon.  C/Harlbs  G.  Wash- 
burn, Membbb  of  Congress  from  the  Worcester  District. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  may  be  congratulated  that  one  of  the  new  members  of 
Congress  from  this  State  seems  likely  to  keep  up  its  high  n^putation  for  intellectualitv 
and  research  and  for  legal  thoroughness  in  considering  public  questions.    The  speech 
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on  the  Sherman  antitrust  act,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Repreeentativee  on  the  24th 
of  February,  by  Hon.  Charles  G.  Washburn,  of  Worcester,  is  a  reminder  of  the  beat 
work  in  that  branch  of  Congress  by  Nathan  Appleton,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Qteor^ 
F.  Hoar,  and  we  can  not  do  our  readers  a  better  service  than  by  reproducing  the  mam 
portion  of  it  in  these  columns: 

THE   8HBRMAN  LAW  TOO  SWEEPING. 

The  present  construction  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  works  a  hardship  in  that  it 
prohibits  reasonable  as  well  as  unreasonable  agreements  in  restraint  of  trstde,  and  its 
amendment  is  in:gently  demanded.  The  history  of  this  piece  of  legislation  is  most 
instructive,  illustrating,  as  it  does,  the  difficulty  m  always  reaching  by  legislation  Uie 
evil  which  it  is  sought  to  remedy.  It  may  fairly  be  said  of  the  Sherman  Act,  which 
became  a  law  in  1890.  that  at  first  it  entirely  failed  of  its  purpose;  that  it  was  success- 
fully invoked  against  combinations  of  labor  which  it  was  never  intended  by  its  frameis 
to  affect,  and  that  when  so  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  become  completely 
effective  it  almost  compelled  the  formation  of  tne  modem  trust  as  we  have  known  it 
for  tJie  last  ten  years,  and  worked  a  great  hardship  Upon  the  business  community  in 
forbidding  all  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade,  wnetner  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 

The  objection  to  combination  is,  in  general  terms,  this: 

'*That  the  great  aggregations  of  capital  which  now  exist  in  various  branches  of  busi- 
ness are  harmful  to  the  people  in  that  they  make  possible  a  monopoly  of  many  articles 
necessary  to  our  comfort  and.  well-beine  and  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  few  the  regulat- 
ing of  prices  at  which  such  articles  shall  be  sold,  and  that  by  the  stifling  of  competition 
thus  effected  prices  are  unduly  enhanced  and  that  the  few  profit  at  the  expense  of  th^ 
many. 

[The  Protectionist  (Home  Market  Club),  May,  1906.] 

IN  SWrrZBRLAND. 

In  another  report  Special  Agent  Clark  describes  the  decline  of  the  cotton  industry 
in  Switzerland,  which  was  arrested  by  foreign  tariffs  and  later  benefited  by  a  protec- 
tive tariff  enacted  in  1905.  The  number  of  spindles  in  that  country  in  1907  was 
1,474,026;  twister  spindles,  57,296;  and  looms,  18,842.  About  40  per  cent  are  oper- 
ated by  water  power.  Most  of  the  textile  machinery  is  from  England.  The  Swia 
still  have  very  cheap  labor,  but  on  coarse  goods  the  Italians  have  the  advantage, 
because  their  labor  is  10  per  cent  cheaper,  and  their  mills  can  run  at  night.  Wages 
per  day  range  from  57  cents  to  twisters  to  $1.06  to  weavers.  As  good  Swiss  workers  can 
earn  more  in  the  embroidery  and  silk  factories,  there  is  scarcity  of  Swiss  help  in  the 
cotton  mills,  and  they  are  driven  more  and  more  to  the  employment  of  Italians  and 
Germans.  The  largest  manufacturing  firm  near  Zurich  has  built  100  tenement  houses 
for  employees,  at  a  rental  of  $15  to  $35  a  year,  and  also  provides  them  with  pure  milk 
at  3)  cents  a  quart,  the  outside  price  being  4.3  cents.  The  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  does  not  vary  materially  from  prices  quoted  in  the  United  States. 

[Parkereburg,  W.  Va.,  Sentinel,  May  1. 1908.] 

The  proposition  to  put  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list  is  dishonest  and 
unfair,  if  it  be  not  Cheap  John  politics.  Assuming  that  there  is  some  meritorious 
reason,  though  we  know  of  none  nor  did  we  ever  hear  of  any  even  from  its  advocates, 
for  singling  out  from  hundreds  of  other  tariff-taxed  articles  print  paper  to  go  on  the 
free  list,  no  argument  advanced  for  free  paper  can  possibly  apply  to  free  wood  pulp. 
The  reasons  for  this  distinction  lie  in  the  fact  that  while  i^ooa  pulp  is  a  component 
part,  the  material  part,  we  may  say,  of  print  paper,  it  also  enters  into  thousands  of 
other  uses,  and  if  a  table  were  prepared  showing  how  many  tons  of  it  go  into  print  paper 
and  how  many  tons  go  into  otner  manufactures  it  would  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  me 
pulp  was  helping  otner  lines  far  more  than  it  was  helping  the  newspaper  publisherB. 
Wood  pujp  is  used  for  a  thousand  purposes  utterly  forei^  to  the  printing  of  a  news- 
paper. Free  wood  pulp  is  not  necessary  to, cheaper  print  paper  at  all,  and  all  such 
pretentions  are  farcical. 

The  position  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress  shows  that  they  are  seeking  to  make  a 
Httle  temporary  political  capital  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  great  principle,  and  a  principle 
that  is  rignt.  They  will  vote  to  help  the  stand-pat  hi^-tanff  newspapers  secure  their 
raw  material  at  a  less  price  than  formerly,  while  these  same  newspapers  are  fighting 
to  pile  higher  and  higher  the  tariff  burdens  on  every  necessity  of  life  the  constituents 
of  these  same  Congressmen  must  use.  If  the  tariff  on  print  paper  is  a  burden  and  a 
wrong  on  the  newspapers  it  is  not  so  much  so  to  them  as  is  the  tariff  on  clothes,  on 
shoes,  on  iron,  and  glass  to  millions  of  the  common  population.     It  is  these  newspapers 
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that  make  and  uphold  and  Bustain  the  protective  tariff.  If  it  were  not  for  their 
mipport  and  their  advocacy  of  a  fraud,  lying  to  and  deceiving  the- people  about  the 
bcAUties  and  benefits  of  a  protective  tarin  there  would  be  none.  If  these  newspapers 
would  tell  their  readers  the  truth  about  the  tariff,  instead  of  knowingly,  premeditatedly. 
and  corruptly  deceiving  them,  their  request  in  the  matter  now  unaer  discussion  would 
be  entitl^  to  consideration.  The  papers  now  urging  Congress  to  put  paper  on  the 
free  list— to  take  the  tariff  off  it — argue  that  because  of  the  tariff  there  has  oeen  built 
up  a  great  paper  trust  which  is  increasing  the  price  of  paper  to  the  publishers,  and  if 
the  tariff  be  taken  off  forei^  competition  will  follow  and  the  price  of  print  paper 
wiU  go  down.  No  doubt  tms  is  true.  But  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  facts 
apply  to  leather  and  ^oes,  to  cloths  and  clothing,  to  iron  and  steel,  and  everything 
that  is  made  from  them.  All  of  them  are  tariff-protected  and  trust-controlled.  The 
object  lesson  nuty  be  lost,  but  it  should  not  be. 

[Salt  Lak»  City,  Utah,  Tribune,  April  30, 10OS.] 

COOPERATIVE  PAPER  MAKING. 

The  hearing  before  the  House  committee  which  is  investigating  the  methods  and 
combinations  of  the  so-called  paper  trust  has  developed  a  valuable  idea  in  connection 
with  this  matter.  This  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  John  Norris^  who  represents  the 
paper  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  IHibiishers'  Association.  Air.  Norris's 
idea  was  that  the  publishers  should  combme  in  the  establishment  of  paper  plants, 
selling  paper  to  the  publishers  who  allied  themselves  in  the  enterprise,  at  a  price 
not  materially  above  the  cost  of  production.  Mr.  Norris  suggested  that  he  knew  of  a 
place  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  where  there  is  enough  wood  pulp  timber  to  keep 
the  United  States  in  pulp  for  its  paper  manufacture  for  over  two  nimdred  years,  even 
if  there  should  be  no  other  production  at  all  in  Canada.  But  as  twenty  to  thirty 
years  would  grow  an  abundance  of  soft  wood  for  paper  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  evidently  the  proposed  cooperative  manufacture  of  paper  by  the  publishers 
for  themselves  would  not  need  to  go  out  of  the  United  States  at  all.  There  are  exten- 
sive forests  of  timber  in  this  coimtry  available  for  wood  pulp,  and  more  could  be 
grown  as  fast  as  needed.  The  white- wood  timbers  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  in  twenty 
to  thirty  years  form  good-sized  trees  from  the  seed.  This  growth  would  from  the 
&^  supply  ample  wood  anywhere  along  the  Mississippi  Vallev  and  tributaries  for 
the  purpose  of  making  paper  pulp.  There  is  an  abundance  of  timber  in  the  AUe- 
ghenies  and  White  Mountains  for  all  purposes  for  many  years  to  come.  On  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  United  States  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  timber  available  for 
this  and  ail  other  purposes  that  it  would  seem  inexhaustible.  Alaska  also  has  vast 
forests  of  timber  available  for  the  making  of  this  pulp. 

We  do  not  see  any  point  especially  for  stress  in  Retting  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
paper  pulp  from  Canada;  for,  first  of  all,  if  we  should  do  away  with  our  tariff,  Canada 
would  unaoubtedly  impose  an  export  duty  on  wood  pulp  corresponding  to  the  import 
duty  that  we  had  abolished.  And  in  that  case  the  only  difference  would  be  that 
the  money  would  go  into  the  Canadian  treasury  insteaa  of  into  our  own  National 
Treasury.  We  believe  there  is  ample  wood-pulp  material  in  the  United  States  for 
all  present  purposes,  and  that  the  country  can  grow  timber  for  wood  pulp  a  good 
deal  faster  tnan  it  can  use  the  same,  with  a  concerted  movement  all  over  the  Missis- 
fdppi  Valley  to  foster  the  cultivation  of  fast-growing  trees. 

The  publishers  of  Republican  newspapers  are  especially  in  a  dilemma  with  regard 
to  this  proposed  removal  of  the  duty  on  paper  pulp  from  Canada.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  they  can  insist  upon  the  retention  of  the  tariff  on  other  raw  materials,  so 
called,  if  they  are  going  to  insist  on  free  wood  pulp  for  paper  making.  Any  other 
industry  Uiat  requires  for  its  advantage  the  takmg  off  of  the  tariff  is  just  as  much 
entitlea  to  have  that  tariff  taken  off  as  are  the  newspaper  publishers  to  have  the 
duty  taken  off  wood  pulp.  And  by  the  time  we  pass  all  along  the  line  and  take  off 
the  tariff  whenever  any  mterest  requires  it,  there  will  not  be  much  of  the  tariff  left 
on  anything.  So  far  as  the  tariff  principle  is  concerned,  it  should  work  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  paper-making  industry  m  this  country,  as  a  protective  proposition. 
And  as  a  revenue-producing  proposition,  if  there  lb  the  immense  demand  for  this 
foreign  wood  pulp  that  is  urged,  then  from  the  revenue-producing  standpoint  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  take  off  that  tariff,  because  that  particular  tariff  would 
be  a  revenue  producer  fax  beyond  the  average.  On  the  principle  involved,  there- 
fore, we  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  advocate  the  taking  off  of  this  tariff.  \Miile, 
as  a  practical  proposition,  what  assurance  is  there  that  Canada  will  not  impose  an 
export  tax  on  this  material  that  will  correspond  with,  or  even  be  greater  than,  the 
import  tariff  that  we  have  aboli^ed? 
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[Columbufl,  Ohio,  Dispatch,  May  3, 1906.] 
NO  SPECIAL  LSOISLATION  FOR  NEWSPAPERS. 

The  Dispatch  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made 
at  Washington  to  secure  rebel  for  the  newspapers  who  are  pacing  a  high  price  for  print 

SAjier  because  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp.  Cheaper  paper  ib  a  thin^  very  much  to  be 
esired.  and  while  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  admission  of  wood  pulp  in  this  country 
free  of  duty  would  reduce  the  price  of  paper  to  the  publishers,  the  endeavor  of  the  news- 
papers to  obtain  special  privileges  at  this  time,  we  believe,  is  both  inconsistent  and 
ethically  wrong.  A  newspaper  tnat  would  serve  the  people  well  and  serve  them  most 
effectively  must  take  no  narrow  or  selfish  position  on  any  important  question.  It 
should,  if  necessary  for  the  public  Rood,  wholly  subordinate  its  own  private  interests, 
and  in  this  instance  particularly  taxe  the  broader  ^und  that  they  desire  no  advan* 
tages  denied  to  others.  There  are  many  articles  beside  white  paper  which  ought  to  be 
cheaper  and  would  cost  less  except  for  the  opportimities  affordea  under  present  tariff 
rates  to  raise  prices.  Those  who  endure  these  conditions  are  just  as  much  entitled  to 
early  Congressional  action  as  the  newspapers. 

On  this  subject  of  tariffs  as  in  all  other  questions  affecting  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  the  people  every  newspaper  worthy  of  public  support  and  confidence  should  be  free 
to  perform  its  whole  duty.  Demanding  special  legislation  and  securing  privileged 
rebef.  while  the  great  majority  of  citizens  stul  suffer  nom  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff, 
wiU  add  no  honor  to  the  press  of  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  sharinff  in  the  com- 
mon disadvantage,  seekinj;  no  exclusive  concession,  the  newspapers  will  speak  with 
peater  force  for  a  true  revision,  and  they  will  at  the  same  time  oe  demonstrating  their 
mtimate  relationship  to  the  people  and  their  active  championship.  To  do  less  would 
mean  the  abandonment  of  a  sacred  dutv  and  a  sacrifice  of  a  splendid  privilege — ^the 
duty  and  privilege  of  untrammeled  public  service. 

[New  York  City  Democrat,  May  0, 1006.] 

THE  PAPER  CHASE. 

The  Publishers'  Association  of  the  United  States  has  been  making  a  great  outcry 
over  the  increased  cost  of  white  paper  for  printing  uses.  In  Washington  last  week, 
Speaker  Cannon's  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  of  six  members  of  the  House  to 
investigate  the  paper  trust  was  p^issed  by  a  party  vote.  The  speaker  named  on  the 
committee  Coneressman  Ryan,  of  Buffalo. 

John  Sharp  Wilbams  and  Representative  De  Armond  denounced  the  resolution  as  an 
attempt  of  tne  Repubbcans  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  publishers  against  the 
protection  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  white  paper. 

Mr.  Dalzell  and  Mr.  Sherman,  Repubbcans,  gave  the  Speaker's  side  of  the  case  in 
speeches.  '* This  resolution  speaks  for  itseb  and  needs  few  words  from  me,"  said  Mr. 
DalzeU.  "That  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  in  the  past 
two  years  no  one  wiU  deny,  and  the  Repubbcan  party  intends  to  find  out  what  has 
caused  it.    The  blame  will  then  be  fixed  where  it  belong,  if  any  one  is  to  blame." 

A  number  of  the  publishers  of  daily  papers,  and  especially  those  having  clumsy  and 
unwieldy  Simday  editions,  have  been  aeitating  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  paper, 
while  some  others  have  been  claiming  that  the  enhanced  cost  of  paper  is  due  to  the 
exactions  of  what  they  call  "the  paper  trust." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  available  supply  of  wood  pulp  for  paper  manu- 
facture is  steadily  decreasiog  near  the  points  of  manufacture.  The  forest  lands  are 
beine  steadUy  and  rapidly  denuded.  Wood  piilp,  instead  of  being  available  ''on  the 
spot,^'  has  to  be  shipped  for  long  distances.  The  cost  of  labor  has  not  decreased,  and 
as  a  consequence  of  tnese  conditions  the  price  of  paper  has  gone  up. 

We  have  observed  among  some  journals  the  adoption  of  a  method  which  certainly 
reduces  the  cost  of  paper:  The  use  of  an  inferior  quabty.  A  wiser  course,  fairer  to 
readers,  is  the  maintenance  of  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  we  have  adopted  that  course, 
even  to  the  extent  of  improving  the  quabty  of  paper  used  in  a  more  extensive  article. 

[BoBton  Herald.] 

DISCOVERT. 

It  is  impossible  to  extract  instruction  even  from  protectionists.  Behold  Congress 
now  besieged  by  publishers  pleading  for  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  news  paper  and 
wood  pulp!  Behold,  also.  Congressmen,  who  have  heretofore  chanted  the  praises  of 
protectionism ,  now  thundering  at  extortions  of  an  odious  paper  trust  I  Behold  Speaker 
Cannon,  with  an  election  in  sight,  championing  a  downtrodden  and  helpless  press! 
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How  wondrous  are  the  changes  of  time!  Hitherto,  when  New  England  has  cried 
aloud  for  tariff  reform,  and  has  spoken  hazahly  of  the  dear  Mother  of  Trusts,  undaunted 
and  unconverted  Congressmen  have  been  horrified  by  the  audacity  of  the  proceeding. 
But  now,  with  an  election  coming  on,  they  find  that  one  trust  is  a  destroyer  of  freedom, 
tibat  it  shackles  the  mightiest  agency  for  the  dissemination  of  intelligence,  and  so  on, 
and  they  assume  a  very  noble  and  heroic  attitude.  Yet  we  wait,  with  what  calmness 
we  may,  the  further  discovery  by  Uncle  Joseph  and  his  associate  heroes,  of  the  injus- 
tices bred  by  protectionism  in  otner  industries.  Why  hot  Cannonade  them,  also?  If 
the  paper  trust  fed  by  the  tariff  is  so  voracious  a  monster  as  the  nation's  Uncle  afifects 
to  believe  it,  what  about  its  fellow-giants,  predatory  and  overfed?  Are  thev  to  be 
left  crunching  the  bones  of  the  innocent?  Is  the  tariff  on  paper  and  pulp  the  only 
iniquitous  thing  in  the  schedules?  And  are  all  the  other  pnxiigies  of  privilege  to 
remain  forever  free  to  fatten  on  the  life-blood  of  a  helpleas  people?  The  adjectives 
are  not  ours.  We  pick  them  from  the  lips  of  protectionists  who  have  suddenly  dis- 
covered horror  and  shame  in  one  of  the  articles  of  their  creed.  Is  there  any  hope  that 
they  may  ^o  farther  and  find  worse? 

[Concord,  N.  H.,  Monitor,  May  5. 1906.] 

FRKB   WOOD  PULP. 

Those  newspaper  publishers  who  are  clamoring  in  Washington  for  free  wood  pulp  and 
print  paper  are  virtually  attempting  to  hold  up  Congress  because  the  newspaper  pro- 
lession  may  be  made  useful  or  harmful  to  Representatives  seeking  reelection;  and 
they  are  seeking  to  use  their  power  for  their  own  benefit  without  regard  to  others,  who 
mav  have  an  equal  interest  in  some  other  phase  of  tariff  revision.  Piecemeal  tariff 
tinkering,  which  the  Republican  platform  recently  adopted  here  condemns,  is  bad 
cmough  m  any  event;  but  piecemeal  tariff  tinkering  for  a  selfish  purpose  is  the  worst 
ever. 

Print  paper  is  higher  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  by  about  30  to  40  per  cent.  But 
spruce  stumpage  is  about  300  per  cent  higher,  while  labor  and  every  other  element 
which  enters  into  the  making  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  have  laigely  increased  in  cost. 

Free  wood  pulp  woul^  not  help  much,  if  any.  It  would  hurt  like  the  mischief  in 
many  localities  oy  transferring  an  important  industry  across  the  line.  We  already 
have  free  pulp  wood  in  certam  forms,  which  keeps  the  pulp  mills  here.  That  is 
enough,  at  present,  at  anv  rate. 

No  piecemeal  tariff  tinkering!    No  selfish  tariff  tinkering. 

[Lebanon,  Pa.,  Reporter,  April  30, 1906.] 
WOOD  PULP  NONSENSE. 

It  is  noted  with  some  satisfaction  that  out  of  several  thousand  papers  published  in 
the  United  States,  three  or  four  newspapers  are  found  honest  enough  to  deal  hon- 
estlv  with  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  nonsense. 

Most  eminent  in  this  honorable  class  is  the  New  York  Sun.  Several  weeks  aso  the 
Sun  absolved  from  further  concern  about  its  interests  gentlemen  who  had  been  losing 
sleep  over  the  loss  of  the  palladium,  the  tarnished  state  of  the  aegis,  and  the  immolation 
of  the  liberties  of  the  press. 

Other  newspapers  could  well  do  likewise. 

As  to  coomiercial  sheets,  published  for  business  only,  it  may  be  otherwise.  But 
even  they  need  the  admixture  of  a  little  human  intelligence  in  their  allied  aiguments 
for  removing  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  or  whatever  else  the  octopus  is  supposed  to  use  to 
bait  the  press. 

The  passing  of  the  American  forest  is  a  favorite  bogy  just  now  to  bolster  the  clamor  of 
the  antipulp-tariff  gentry.  Too  much  wood  is  being  used  for  horror  editions  of  lam 
journals,  for  Sunday  or  week-day  consumption.  Take  off  the  tariff,  make  wood  pulp 
cheaper,  and  less  will  be  used.  Such  is  the  invincible  argument  evolved  by  the 
Messts.  Ridder,  Kidder ,«Connor,  and  others  of  Red  Mill  flavor,  who  seem  to  have  the 
journalistic  helm  at  present. 

When  it  comes  to  this  kind  of  ratiocination,  we  respectfully  but  firmly  stand  upon 
our  rights  as  stated  by  Hoyle,  and  pass. 

And  recurring  to  the  only  kind  of  old-fangled  reasoning  that  we  ever  learned  at 
home  or  in  school,  we  indulge  the  opinion  that  if  a  higher  tariff  should  make  paper  so 
h^h  that  newspapers  would  cut  down  their  pages  to  the  number  requisite  to  carry  the 
news,  the  American  forest  and  the  American  reader  would  be  valuably  served  at  one 
and  tne  same  time. 
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[New  York  American,  April  25, 1908.] 
LET  THE   PUBLISHERS  BE  CONSISTENT. 

It  seems  to  the  American  that  the  publishers  of  this  country  are  placing  themselves 
in  a  peculiarly  narrow  position  and  in  a  peculiarly  selfish  light  before  the  community 
when  they  urge  Congress  to  adopt  a  free-trade  policy  in  regard  to  certain  products 
which  a£fect  only  the  publishers  themselves. 

The  conception  of  their  duty  that  newspaper  publiahers  ought  to  have  is  that  they 
are  attorneys  for  the  people  and  represent  the  readers  of  their  publications  and  employ 
the  power  of  their  publications  in  the  interest  of  those  readers  and  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. If  the  publishers  maintain  that  standard  of  professional  ethics  they  would 
conclude  either  that  protection  was  a  beneficial  policy  and  that  they  were  willing  to 
pav  their  tax  along  with  the  rest  of  the  people  to  maintain  that  policy,  or  else  that  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  was  desirable  ana  that  it  was  their  duty  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  such  a  reduction  for  all  the  peoole  and  not  merely  for  themselves. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  publiBhers  appears  to  oe  that  they  are  ready  to  use  the 
power  of  their  papers  to  secure  every  benefit  for  themselves  without  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  seems  to  be  no  consideration  of  how  pro- 
tection or  how  tariff  revision  may  affect  the  working  people  or  how  it  may  affect  the 
consumers  generally,  but  merely  of  how  the  particular  matter  of  wood  pulp  may  affect 
the  publishers.  This  is  an  attitude  which  lays  the  publishers  open  to  rather  more  than 
a  suspicion  of  sordid  self-interest. 

The  American  recommends  to  the  publishers  of  this  country  the  tariff-reform  plank 
of  the  Independent  party  platform:  ^'No  protection  for  oppressive  trusts."  Not 
merely  no  protection  for  the  one  oppressive  trust  that  has  its  grip  upon  the  publishers' 
personal  pocketbook,  but  no  protection  for  any  of  the  oppressive  trusts  that  rob  the 
people^  tne  clienta  whom  the  publishers  are  presumed  to  protect. 

[Waahiogton  Post,  April  30, 1908.] 

A  MISTAKEN   DEMAND. 

The  demand  b^  many  newspapers  for  immediate  and  special  legislation  on  the  tariff 
for  their  benefit  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Post,  a  wise  move.  Granting  that  the 
reduction  of  duties  would  reduce  the  cost  of  paper — a  proposition  that  remains  to  be 
proved — ^it  is  not  seemly  that  the  newspapers  snould  engage  in  a  united  and  almost 
frantic  effort  to  obtain  legislation  to  their  own  advantage,  while  ignoring  the  demands 
of  the  whole  public.  If  the  newspapers  are  suffering  nom  a  burdensome  tariff,  con- 
sumers of  other  products  are  suffering  also.  This  paper  heartily  indorses  that  clause 
in  the  Massachusetts  Republican  plauorm  which  opposes  the  piecemeal  revision  of  the 
tariff.  When  the  time  comes  to  revise  the  tariff-— and  it  should  be  soon — the  task 
should  be  performed  carefully  and  thoroughly,  with  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country  from  every  standpoint,  and  without  special  favor  to  anyone. 

The  newspapers  clamoring  for  legislation  at  this  time  in  their  own  behalf  will  meet 
with  disappointment.  The  net  result  of  their  efforts  is  likely  to  be  a  loss  of  prestige 
and  public  confidence.  The  Post  is  as  anxious  as  any  other  newspaper  to  buy  print 
paper  cheaply,  but  it  can  not  bring  itself  to  the  point  of  making  a  special  plea  to  Con- 
gresB  in  its  own  favor,  without  rej^ftrd  to  the  general  benefit  that  ought  to  come  from 
an  intelligent  and  complete  revision  of  the  tariff.  A  newspaper  has  the  confidence  of 
the  public  only  when  it  stands  for  a  sc[uare  deal  for  all  the  people.  When  it  forgets 
its  cnaracter  as  spokesman  of  the  public  and  becomes  a  spokesman  for  itself  alone,  it 
need  not  expect  that  the  public  mil  overlook  the  change. 

'[Boston  Heraldi  NoTomber  19, 1907.] 

FORESTS  AND  NEWSPAPERS. 

Some  publishers  of  1-cent  newspapers  appear  to  have  convinced  President  Roosevelt 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  consider  them  in  wnatever  tariff  plans  he  mav  have,  and  in  his 
attacks  on  trusts,  or  the  1-cent  newspaper  business  will  go  to  the  wall.  The  President 
has  seized  the  occasion  to  eagerly  declare  that  the  interests  of  these  publications  shall 
be  carefully  guarded  by  the  Administration,  the  duty  is  to  be  reduced  in  order  that 
Canadian  trees  may  be  the  more  expeditiously  tumea  into  wood  pulp,  and  then  into 
paper,  for  American  presses,  and  the  forests  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  preserved. 
We  reveal  no  secret  wnen  we  say  that  the  President  is  an  adroit  politician,  always  ^uick 
to  detect  the  direction  in  which  a  political  advantage  may  lurk,  and  that  the  publishers 
who  have  communed  with  him  luive  found  such  happiness  in  his  promises  that  their 
newspapers  already  reflect  their  joy,  and  change  their  criticisms  of  nim  into  a  tuneful 
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Here  is  an  easy  way  to  glory.  Not  that  the  President  needs  glorv.  He  has  an 
abundance,  and  to  spare.  But  in  the  coming  campaign  a  considerable  increase  of 
newspaper  support  will  be  welcome  even  to  him,  for  although  he  will  not  be  a  candidate 
as  he  nas  said,  there  will  be  a  candidate  (before  the  convention,  at  any  rate)  who  is  his. 
It  is  rather  droll,  this  new-bom  zeal  for  removing  the  duties  from  news  paper.  There 
are  many  items  of  the  tariff  which  press  upon  the  people  of  the  country,  out  the  Presi* 
dent,  who,  years  ago,  was  an  ardent  tariff  reformer,  has  lost  practical  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject  since  he  went  to  the  White  House.  The  duty  on  news  paper  is  only  15  per  cent, 
and  the  only  persons  who  vigorously  object  to  it  are  the  publishers  of  1-cent  papers  who 
find  it  difficult  to  make  a  profit  in  their  business.  The  public  feels  no  burden  firom  this 
paper  duty,  nor  do  publisners  who  have  adjusted  their  Dusiness  on  business  principles. 

Ab  to  preserving  the  forests,  aU  persons  of  sense  wish  that  to  be  done.  But  does 
any  one  suppose  mat  if  Americans  cease  cutting  wood  the  people  of  other  countries 
will  ^ive  free  access  to  their  forests?  The  idea  is  not  only  ridiculous,  but  it  ignores 
certam  facts  which  should  be  known  in  Washinfi;ton,  if  anywhere.  For  example,  the 
Canadians  do  not  propose  to  keep  our  paper  mills  goin^,  even  if  we  abolish  the  duties 
on  wood  and  pulp  and  offer  a  premiiun  mto  the  bargam.  The  Canadians  propose  to 
place  an  export  duty  on  wood  and  pulp,  and,  indeed,  the  province  of  Ontario  has 
already  done  so.  Tne  object  of  the  Canadians  is  to  close,  if  possible,  the  pulp  and 
news  paper  mills  of  the  United  States,  and  draw  the  owners  and  their  capitaJ  into 
Canada.  President  Roosevelt's  declaration,  therefore,  delights  them.  For  if  the 
cutting  of  American  timber  for  news  paper  is  to  cease,  or  to  be  substantially  decreased 
by  Presidential  decree,  or  by  law,  our  manufacturers  of  the  paper  will  have  to  transfer 
their  activities  to  the  other  side  of  the  border. 

As  it  happens,  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  United  States  are  paying  lees  for 
their  paper  than  the  Canadian  publishers  pay  for  theirs.  And  the  American  paper 
is  better  than  the  Canadian.  This  is  another  fact  that  the  President  might  have 
learned  before  he  committed  himself  to  the  anxious  gentlemen  who  now  appear  to 
be  hie  political  allies.  And  yet  another  fact  w^ould  have  come  within  his  view  had 
he  chosen  to  glance  in  its  direction.  The  belief  that  the  newspapers  are  consuming 
the  forests  of  the  country  is  without  justification.  The  wood  usea  bv  the  pulp  mills 
does  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  forest  yield.  If  all  the  pulp  mills  in  the  United 
States  were  stopped  the  wood  saved  to  the  forests  would  be  comparatively  insignificant 
in  quantity.  Ooviously,  if  the  President  is  burning  with  a  desire  to  relieve  the  people 
from  oppressive  tariffs,  as  years  ago  he  seemed  to  be,  he  should  begin  with  some  indus- 
try which  is  highly  protected.  But  it  might  be  more  difficult  to  achieve  political 
glory  in  that  way,  tar  more  difficult,  surely,  than  to  make  friends,  as  the  President  has 
done,  with  a  considerable  section  of  the  newspaper  world. 

[New  York  Amerioan,  April  25. 1906.] 
What  Is  the  Mat7BB  With  Those  Hioh-tabiff  Editors? 

WHAT  DO  those  DI8TINQUISHED  GANDERS  MEAN  BY  REFUSING  THE  SAUCE  FOR  THE 

GOOSE? 

.  [Oopyrfght,  190B,  by  Amerlcan-Jonmal-Exaxniner.] 

In  the  United  States  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  editors  extremely  friendly  to 
a  high  tariff. 

Those  high-tariff  editors  believe  that  we  should  have  a  big  tax  on  wool,  another 
big  tax  on  aiamonds,  another  on  coal,  steel,  eggs,  meat. 

Whatever  is  used  in  the  ordinary  American  household  they  really  think  ought  to 
be  taxed  highly. 

They'll  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  protect  the  poor  home  farmer  by  taxing  the  for- 
eign farmer's  products  of  all  kinds. 

You  ought  to  protect  the  poor  American  manufacturer,  such  as  the  poor  United 
States  Steel  Trust,  or  the  pc<)r  American  Coal  Trust,  by  taxing  evejy  foreign  steel 
man  and  coal  man. 

You  must  protect  the  honest  American  workman  by  putting  a  big  tax  on  every- 
thing that  he  makes,  in  order  to  make  him  prosperous. 

This  high-tariff  song  has  been  sung  enthusiastically  by  the  thousand  and  more  high  - 
tariff  editors  for  years  and  years. 

But  suddenly  there  comes  a  chan^  in  their  sone.  There  comes  something  which 
the  comic  actor  of  the  Weber  and  Fields  type  womd  call  "a  sour  note."  The  high- 
tariff  editors  have  suddenly  discovered  that  you  ought  to  tax  everything  made  abroad 
except  what  they  use,  ana  you  ought  to  protect  with  high  tariff  all  American  labor 
except  the  American  labor  for  which  they  have  to  pay. 
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The  great  item  in  the  cost  of  a  newspaper  is  the  white  paper  on  which  the  newspaper 
is  printed. 

White  paper  is  made  of  wood  pulp. 

Wood  pun>  and  white  paper  are  very  heavily  taxed  under  our  tariff  system. 

And  aO  the  high-tarin  eaitors  suddenly  discover  that  there's  just  one  exception  in 
the  beautiful  high-tariff  argument — ^the  white  paper  and  the  wood  pulp  that  they 
are  compelled  to  buy  ought  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 

We  have  no  desire  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  high-tariff  editors,  or  Ipw-taiiff  editors, 
or  any  kind  of  editors.  But  we  must  say  that  these  high-spirited  journalistic  def end- 
en  of  the  workman  and  of  the  American  manufacturer  cut  rather  a  comic  figure  when 
the  tariff  begins  to  touch  their  own  pockets. 

We  should  like  to  ask  these  hijgh-tariff  editors  a  few  pertinent  questions. 

Is  there  any  more  reason  for  giving  you  freedom  from  the  tariff  than  for  giving  that 
freedom  to  any  other  American  business  man?  No  tariff  on  white  paper  or  on  wood 
pulp  would  enable  you  to  manufacture  your  newspapers  more  cheaply. 

Mo  tariff  on  wool  would  enable  the  clothing  man  to  manufacture  his  clothing  more 
cheaply. 

No  tariff  on  foodstuffs — ^meat,  sugar,  eggs — would  enable  the  American  mother  to 
feed  her  children  more  cheaply. 

Can  you  mention  any  special  reason  why  the  tariff  should  exempt  you,  while  taxing 
a  woman  feeding  her  children,  a  small  taolor  buying  a  bolt  of  cloth,  or  a  big  depart- 
ment store  owner  competing  with  his  neighbor  in  the  important  work  of  distributing 
goods  at  low  cost? 

Why  not  be  consistent?  You  are  supposed  to  protect  all  of  your  readers,  to  think 
of  their  own  interests  only.  If  free  trade  or  lower  tariff  in  your  particular  business 
is  good  for  you,  why  not  advocate  free  trade  or  lower  tariff  for  them? 

This  newspaper  nas  long  aeo  expressed  its  belief  that  tariff  should  be  r^ulated  for 
the  benefit  oi  the  people,  ana  not  for  the  benefit  of  monopolists. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  assist  in  any  journalistic  war  dance  which  seeks  to  bully 
or  blackmail  Congress  into  passine  special  legislation  for  newspaper  owners,  while 
ignoring  all  the  rest  of  the  citizenship. 

W'e  have  some  ri^ht  to  speak  in  this  matter,  and  in  this  particular  case  our  respecta^ 
ble  friends  of  the  high-tariff  press  will  not  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  preaching  anarchy 
or  trying  to  make  ourselves  rich  in  demagogue  fashion. 

The  proprietor  of  this  newspaper  buys  more  white  paper  in  a  year  than  any  other 
two  men  in  the  United  States.  There  are  not  two  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
outside  of  our  own — probably  not  any  five  newspapers  in  the  United  States — ^that 
buy  and  use  as  much  paper  as  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Cheaper  paper  would  mean  more  in  the  way  of  profit  to  the  owner  of  this  newspaper 
than  to  any  other  man  in  the  United  States. 

We  should  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  cheaper  paper.  When  we  give  you  a 
16-page  or  20-page  or  26-page  Evening  Journal  for  1  cent,  selling  ten  copies  to  the  news- 
boys for  6  cents,  we  lose  money  on  every  copy  that  we  sell,  so  far  as  white  paper  is 
concerned. 

Like  those  editors  that  favor  high  tariff  for  everybody  else,  and  no  tariff  for  them- 
selves, we  should  be  charmed  to  make  more  money  and  buy  our  white  paper  at  a  lower 
price. 

But  we  do  not  propose  to  advocate  special  favors  for  ourselves  or  for  our  own  business. 

If  the  high-tanff  editors  want  lower  tariff  let  them  work  to  give  lower  tariff  to  every- 
body—to the  little  manufacturer,  to  the  farmer,  who  pays  most  of  the  tax  and  gets 
least  protection — then  they  will  be  able  consistently  to  demand  lower  tariff  for 
themselves. 

As  long  as  they  are  ehouting  high  twff,  protection  to  the  American  workman,  let 
them  not  forget  that  American  workmen  manufacture  American  paper,  and  there 
is  no  {Mtfticular  reason  why  that  class  of  American  workmen  should  be  deprived  of 
protection. 

[New  York  Herald,  April  30, 1908.] 

A  COMMON-SEljSE   VIEW   OF  THE   ONE   CBKT  NEWSPAPER  FALLACY. 

As  a  rule  the  proceeding  of  that  more  or  less  august  body,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, are  mortally  dull  when  speechmaking  is  under  way.  It  frequently  becomes  so 
unbesuably  dreary  that  even  case-hardened  listeners  rise  in  agony  and  beg  the  gentle- 
man who  18  on  his  feet  and  on  everybody's  nerves  to  print  his  remarks  in  the  Congress 
aional  Record  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  now  and  again,  when  some  of  the  more  belli- 
cose ones  are  hard  at  it  or  the  more  humorously  inclined  indulge  in  pointed  banter, 
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the  House  wakes  up,  conscious  that  some  thing  is  takine  place  calculated  to  vary  the 
customary  monotony  if  not  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  tne  gayety  of  nations. 

Something  along  the  latter  lines  occurred  in  the  House  yesterday,  when  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  minority  leader,  let  loose  a  highly  humorous  speech,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  stage  '* properties"  worth^r  of  a  first-class  vaudeville  **tum."  He  procc^ed 
to  prod  the  Republicans,  and  invited  them  to  start  a  political  Donn^rbrook  Fair  by 
openine  up  the  question  of  tariff  revision  at  this  critical  political  period. 

How?  Easiest  thing  in  the  world.  By  listening  to  the  cry  of  the  one-cent  news- 
paper publishers,  unhappy  gentlemen,  given  to  selling  a  finished  product  at  lees  than 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  employed,  and  taking  the  tariff  off  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper.  Mr.  Williams,  as  told  m  our  Washington  dispatches  this  morning,  begged 
the  Republicans  to  start  the  row  going;  the  Democrats  could  be  counted  on  to  'Mo  the 
rest."    Would  they  kindly  bring  in  that  pulp  and  paper  bill? 

The  Republicans  bore  the  banter  in  silence,  but  reiused  to  be  trapped  into  any 
such  hare-Drained  folly. 

And  right  they  were.  Any  such  Congressional  meddling  by  piecemeal  with  the 
tariff  for  the  benefit  of  unbusinesslike  one-cent  newspaper  publiuiers  would  be  con- 
demned by  the  country  at  large.  Tariff  revision  on  a  broad,  comprehensive  basis 
is  one  thing.  Special  legislation  in  the  way  of  subsidizing  one  class  of  busineas  men 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  unbusinesslike  methods  is  quite  another  proceeding. 

Besides  the  present  price  of  print  paper — to  get  down  to  cold,  hard  facta  and  judge 
them  by  what  is  termed  "horse  sense" — ^is  not  so  oppressive  as  Mr.  Ridder,  president 
of  the  rublishers'  Association,  and  his  cocommitteemen  have  been  trying  to  make 
Congress  believe.  If  it  were  journalistic  opinion  on  the  subject  would  be  unanimous. 
On  the  contrary,  scores  of  1-cent  newspapers  throughout  the  country  have  accepted 
it  as  necessitated  by  enhanced  cost  of  labor  and  material  and  have  sensibly  raified  the 
price  of  their  publications.  And  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  AsBociated  Press 
six  newspapers  fiatl]^  refused  to  vote  in  the  affirmative  for  the  proposed  tariff  revision 
petition  and  determinedly  registered  their  ballots  in  the  negative. 

The  fact  is  that  newspapers  that  want  Congressional  protection  are  those  that  are 
sold  under  cost  price,  namely  the  1-cent  publications.  They  can  remedy  the  situa- 
tion, if  they  will,  without  outside  help  by  raising  their  price,  as  do  all  other  manu- 
facturers and  producers  of  the  business  world,  who  regulate  selling  figures  by  cost  of 
production. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  these  1-cent  newspapers — ^which  want  to  be  pensioners 
of  the  public  by  Congressional  action — are  not  due  to  the  demands  made  on  them 
by  the  paper  makers.  They  are  in  difficulty  because  they  insist  on  sticking  to  the  1- 
cent  plan  in  the  face  of  the  general  increase  in  running  expenses,  the  constantlv 
^wing  demands  of  the  trades  unions,  the  greater  price  of  every  kind  of  raw  material. 
This  has  been  admitted  by  those  now  cr^dng  aloud  to  Congress  against  the  paper 
maker  as  the  one  wicked  cause  of  their  misery — ^publishers  who  have  sung  quite  a 
different  tune  when  trades  unions  have  asked  an  advance  in  the  scale  of  wages,  and 
have  insisted  that  1-cent  newspapers  are  losing  ventupes  because  of  labor's  demands. 

There  should  be  no  upsetting  of  the  business  situation  at  laige  by  piecemeal  tariff 
revision  in  the  interest  of  a  few  who  can,  but  refuse  to,  help  themselves  by  proper  means 
ready  at  their  hand. 

[New  York  Herald,  November  9, 1907.] 
PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT   INTERVENES  TO   SJlVE   THE   ONE-CENT   NEWSPAPERS. 

The  new^s  from  Washington  indicates  that  President  Roosevelt  has  been  brought 
to  his  knees  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publisliers'  Association.  After  having 
shaken  the  financial  edifice  to  its  very  foundations  he  is  now,  it  appears,  about  to 
attack  American  industries  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  paper- making  trade. 

Congress  is  to  be  urged  to  abolish  import  duties  on  white  paper  and  wood  pulp 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  everything  is  to  be  done  that  the  publishers 
of  the  one-cent  newspapers  may  deem  necessary  to  buttress  up  their  unprofitable 
industry.  In  return  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  one-cent  newspapers 
will  prove  grateful — during  the  Presidential  campaign.  There  is  no  other  discern- 
ible explanation  of  the  President's  intervention.  Unless  he  is  completely  ignorant 
of  what  is  (X)mmon  knowledge  he  must  be  aware  that  the  one-cent  newspapers  are 
in  dire  financial  straits,  owing,  however,  to  their  own  unbusinesslike  methods  and 
cuttliroat  rivalry  and  not  to  the  exactions  of  the  paper  manufacturers. 

Bitter  experience  has  proved  to  the  publishers  that  the  one-cent  newspapers  can 
not  make  both  ends  meet.  The  running  expenses  of  such  publications  exceei  their 
revenue  from  sales  and  advertisement?.    This  fact  is  admitted  by  the  publishers 
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themselves.  The  obvious  remedy  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  tlie  newspaper.  This 
is  the  course  taken  by  other  tradesmen,  who  usualljr  demand  from  the  purchaser  of 
the  finished  article  a  price  that  leaves  them  a  margin  of  profit  over  the  cost  of  raw 
material  and  labor..  The  publishers,  however,,  by  some  obscure  process  of  reasoning, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  one-cent  publications  should  be  made  to  pay 
at  the  expense  of  the  paper  manufacturer — and  the  public — and  as  their  influence 
may  be  useful  during  the  forthcoming  electioneering  campaign  Mr.  Roosevelt  appears 
inclined  to  indorse  tnis  amazing  theory. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  news  of  his  intention 
to  intervene  in  this  paper  controversy.  The  President  is  not  remarkable  for  his  moral 
courage,  and  any  public  man  would  need  a  considerable  amount  of  it  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  tne  appeals  of  an  influential  portion  of  the  daily  press,  particularly  as  some  of 
those  appeals  are  thinly  veiled  threats.  One  newspaper  simincantly  informed  Con- 
gressmen recently  that  the  political  lives  of  those  among  tnem  who  opposed  the  de- 
mands of  the  newspaper  publishers  mi^ht  easily  be  made  intolerable.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
certainly  does  not  intend  to  have  his  life  made  intolerable. 

In  one  respect,  namely,  in  lack  of  moral  courage,  all  demagogues  are  alike.  '^Mi-yr- 
thing  to  win  support,''  even  though  the  support  be  of  the  most  undesirable  kind,  is 
their  motto,  mi.  Roosevelt,  therefore,  was  not  likely  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of 
the  one-cent  newspaper  publishers  by  adhering  to  a  line  of  policy  that  had  merely 
its  justice  to  recommend  it,  for  he  hsts  not  hitherto  made  as  spectacular  a  display  of 
moral  as  of  physical  courage.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  praise  the 
eminent  services  of  those  whom  he  had  pre\TLously  stigmatized  as  "malefactors  of 
treat  wealth  "  the  moment  that  such  a  change  of  front  seemed  likely  to  be  popular. 
Consequently,  as  his  support  of  the  one-cent  newspapers  would  apparently  be  politi- 
cally profitable,  he  might  have  been  expected  to  side  with  the  publishers. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  decide  upon  a  line  of  action  regarding 
the  paper-making  trade  and  then  seek  information  about  it.  This  is  putting  tne  cart 
before  the  horse  with  a  veneeance. 

For  anything  he  knows  tne  Attorney-General  may  report  that  the  paper-making 
trade  ie  not  responsible  for  the  distress  of  the  one-cent  newspaper  publisners.  The 
outlook  is  far  n'om  encouraging  for  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Mr.  Chisholm, 
president  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  recently  called  attention  to  the  heavy 
increase  in  the  company's  running  expenses'  and  reported  a  diminution  of  $317,049 
in  net  earnings  for  1907  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year. 

In  a  letter  to  a  publisher  in  this  cit^  a  few  days  ago  the  head  of  another  big  paper 
company  said:  "We  are  having  a  terrible  fight  with  the  labor  unions,  who  demand  a^ 
further  mcrea^e  of  $100,000  per  annum  in  our  pay  roll.  We  simply  can  not  stand  it." 
Surely  the  paper  makers  deserve  Presidential  sympathy  as  much  as  the  newspaper 
publishers.  Tney  are  not,  however,  so  useful  as  a  means  of  influencing  public  opinion, 
and  there's  the  rub.  As  a  measure  of  common  justice  the  President  should  refrain 
from  taking  any  action  in  the  matter  until  the  Attorney-General  has  completed  the 
investigation  he  has  been  instructed  to  make.  The  President  might  also  inquire  why 
one-cent  papers  are  in  distress  when  two-cent  and  three-cent  newspapers  are  profit- 
able business  ventures.  The  reply  to  such  an  inquiry  would  probably  convince  him 
that  a  radical  change  in  business  method  is  more  necessary  for  the  newspapers  in 
question  than  dragooning  of  the  paper  makers. 

And  after  all,  even  one-cent  newspapers  can  not  be  such  ruinous  enterprises  if  one 
is  to  judge  from  the  vast  sums  they  can  provide  for  their  proprietors*  political  fads. 

[Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald,  April  28, 1908.] 
TIMB  FOB  A  PROTEST. 

In  response  to  the  hundreds  of  hjrsterical  telegrams,  letters,  and  various  communica- 
tions hurled  at  Speaker  Cannon  and  his  collea^es,  Mr.  Payne,  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  made  the  following  significant  reply: 

"When  we  put  through  an  antipass  law  these  fellows  came  down  here  and  begged  to 
be  exempted  from  its  operations.  They  failed  then,  and  I  think  they  will  fail  now  to 
establish  their  right  to  special  legislation,  instead  of  waiting  with  all  other  American 
citizens  for  general  tariff  leeislation  to  be  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  all  alike.'' 

It  is  hi^h  time  for  the  self-respecting  publisher  to  file  a  protest  against  the  abject  and 
humiliating  attitude  in  which  ne  has  b^en  placed  by  the  efforts  of  Herman  Ridder, 
of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association;  Victor  F.  Lawson,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  others  who  have  sought  to  create  for  the  American  newspapers  a  special,  favored 
class,  and  demand  for  them  priyileges  that  Congress  is  not  yet  ready  to  give  to  every 
consumer. 
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1/  the  tariff  is  to  be  revised — ^well  and  good .  Let  it  be  done  decently  and  in  behalf  of 
all  the  people,  not  spasmodically  and  in  fear  of  the  Big  Stick,  swune  either  by  a  Presi- 
dent with  political  debts  to  pay  or  b}r  newspapers  whose  sense  of  right  and  propriety  is 
obscured  by  the  exigencies  of  a  counting-house  problem. 

Let  us  look  beyond  the  paper  mill  to  the  everlasting  hills,  from  whence  comes  our 
strength. 

[New  York  Herald,  April  27, 1908.] 

ATTACK   ON   THE  PAPER  MAKERS. 

Twenty  representatives  of  the  newspaper  publishers  who  are  demanding  repeal 
of  the  tariff  on  news-print  paper  and  wood  pulp  swooped  down  upon  Wauiington 
on  Saturday  and  began  a  fierce  personal  compaign  among  Members  of  the  House. 

Members  of  the  select  conmiittee  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  resented 
alleged  attacks  upon  them  by  the  puolishers.  The  latter  ''hastened  to  explain 
that  they  meant  no  attack  on  the  committee  itself,  but  were  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  delay  underlying  the  creation  of  the  committee.'' 

Nothing  could  be  simpler.  They  don't  want  any  inquiry;  they  iust  want  the 
tariff  repealed,  believing  that  the  paper  makers  can  thus  be  compelled  to  furnish 
news  print  to  the  publishers  at  the  latter 's  own  figures  and  avert  the  necessity  of 
their  raising  the  pnce  of  the  newspapers  that  are  now  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  white  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 

The  Attorney-General,  after  studying  the  complaints  of  the  publishers,  recently 
decided  that  there  was  not  evidence  to  sustain  the  chai^  that  the  paper  makers 
were  in  an  illegal  combination  to  maintain  prices.  What  if  the  select  Congressional 
committee  after  full  investigation  should  report  that  the  paper  makers  have  correctly 
stated  the  reasons  for  the  existing  price  of  their  product  and  that  abolition  of  the 
duty  would  ruin  mills  in  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  American  capital  is  invested 
and  transfer  the  industry  to  Canada  without  helping  the^  publishers? 

From  their  viewpoint  it  is  clearly  unsafe  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  they  are 
'^ unalterably  opposed  to  the  principle  of  delay."  Their  simpler  plan  is  to  have 
Congress  comply  with  their  request — repeal  the  duties  first  and  look  into  the  matter 
afterward,  if  it  pleases.  It  would  be  unkind  to  point  out  to  these  pubUc-spirited 
gentlemen  that  their  action  is  selfish  and  narrow  minded,  or  to  suggest  that  those 
who  are  publishing  newspapers  unprofitably  should  adopt  the  course  taken  by  their 
more  business-like  colleagues,  who  have  met  the  advance  in  raw  material  by  raising 
the  price  of  their  newspapers. 

(New  York  Globe,  April  27, 1908.] 

THE  PRESS  ON  THE  SQUARE  DEAL. 

The  newspapers  having  petitioned  Congress  to  remove  the  duty  on  print  paper  and 
wood  pulp  in  order  to  be  aole  to  buy  their  principal  raw  material  at  a  tower  pnce,  one 
can  imagine  a  colloquy  that  may  occur  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Sup- 
pose John  Sharp  \\  illiams,  who  has  wit  enough  to  see  an  opening,  is  the  questioner, 
and  suppose  Herman  Ridder,  who  has  been  conspicuous  in  opposing  the  paper  duty, 
is  the  witness.    The  examination  may  run  somewhat  as  follows: 

"You  believe,  then,  that  the  tariff  adds  to  the  price  of  paper?" 

"Yes." 

"That  this  enhanced  price  gives  the  paper-making  company  an  unfair  profit?" 

"As  to  other  lines  of  business  there  is  a  tariff,  is  there  not?" 

"Yes." 

"Applying  your  argument  with  respect  to  paper,  is  it  not  likely  that  there  is  similar 
unfair  ennancement  of  price  which  the  removal  of  the  tariff  would  tend  to  eliminate?" 

"  It  would  seem  so." 

"Are  newspapers  as  a  rule  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  square  deal — in  their 
advocacy  of  measures  they  are  controlled  by  public  rather  than  private  motives,  are 
they  not?" 

"They  profess  to  pursue  such  a  policy." 

"Explain  to  the  committee,  then,  how  you  can  justify  comine  here  to  obtain  relief 
without  at  the  same  time  with  equal  emphasis  urging  relief  for  otner  interests  similariy 
situated." 

(At  this  point  the  witness  became  embarrassed  and  did  not  answer.  The  examina- 
tion continued.) 

"Are  you  willing  to  occupy  the  attitude  of  asking  something  for  yourself  that  you  are 
not  very  anxious  that  others  shall  share?  " 
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•  Y-e-e." 

Why  punue  this  painful  matter  further?  The  newspapers  do  not  present  an  agree- 
able spectacle  as  they  scramble  to  get  at  the  head  of  the  line  and  in  effect  say  that  if 
only  tneir  claim  is  recognized  they  do  not  care  how  many  other  just  claims  are  ignored. 
They  do  not  magnify  themselves  when  they  attempt  to  use  their  influence  and  pull  in 
their  own  behalf,  is  it  to  be  understood  tnat  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
buy  them  by  a  special  concession  that  they  will  support  the  robbery  and  crippling  of 
industries  less  influential  with  politicians? 

As  they  prize  their  standing  with  the  American  people  and  wish  to  live  up  to  their 
prctfessions  of  devotion  to  the  general  good,  the  newspapers  can  afford  to  include  with 
the  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  a  demand 
equally  emphatic  for  the  remov^  or  reduction  of  duties  that  interfere  with  the  pros- 
perity of  other  industries.  It  is  necessary  to  preaeTve  at  least  the  semblance  of  con- 
sistency. 

[Troy  Press,  May  4, 1906.] 

Can  it  be  that  all  this  hullabaloo  about  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Paper  Trust 
exploited  by  the  1-cent  sheets  is  wind?  Awful  alle^tions  have  been  maae  against 
it,  out  even  Anti-Trust  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  is  unable  to  find  anything  illegal 
in  its  operations;  so  far  as  he  can  discover  it  deab  on  the  square.  The  " kickers'' 
are  connned  mainly  to  publishers  who  flell  their  papers  at  half  price,  and  are  mad 
because  they  can  not  buy  their  paper  at  a  rate  which  will  enable  them  to  do  so  prof- 
itably. The  Troy  Press  nas  paid  uie  Paper  Trust  thousands  of  dollars  and  feels  that 
it  has  received  its  money's  worth.  It  would  like  to  buy  cheaper,  of  course;  but  it 
will  be  very  well  pleased  if  the  prices  do  not  rise  instead  of  fall. 

[New  York  E\'ening  Post.  January  11. 1908.] 

THK  RISE  IN  PRINT  PAPER— TWO  VIEWS  AS  TO  WHY  PRICES  HAVE  GONE  UP — ^NEWSPAPER 
PCBLISHERB  SAY  THERE  IS  A  COMBINATION  TO  FIX  RATES — MANUFACTURERS'  DEFENSE 
IK  THE  INCREASED  COST  OF  8TUMPA0E  AND  LABOR — POSSIBLE  EFFECT  OF  REMOVAL 
OF  TARIFF. 

President  Roosevelt's  promise  to  look  into  the  complaints  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association  that  the  "paper  trust  is  an  iniquitous  and  unlawful 
combination,  existing  in  defiance  of  the  Sherman  law,"  has  aroused  interest  in  the 
oiganization  and  business  of  that  so-called  trust.  The  statement  which  the  newspaper 
publishers  presented  to  the  President  asked  him  definitely  to  "take  cognizance  of  the 
coDspiracy  oy  which  the  makers  of  news-print  papers  have  arranged  for  an  advance  of 
$12  per  ton  upon  the  supply  of  that  article  for  the  current  year,  and  for  an  additional 
advance  next  year  averaging  $10  per  ton."  In  support  of  their  contention  that  such  a 
conspiracy  does  actually  exist  the  publishers  proceeaed  to  set  forth  certain  facts  which 
they  allege  to  be  true  and  which  concern  in  particular  the  operations  of  a  group  of 
western  mills  largely  located  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan,  and  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  which  owns  a  score  of  paper  mills  scattered  through  New 
York  and  New  England  ? 

CASE  OP  THE  WESTERN   TRUST. 

The  combination  of  western  milLs  referred  to  was  the  organization  which  from  1901  to 
1906  was  known  as  the  General  Paper  Company.  It  consLsted  of  21  mills,  mostly  in 
Wisconsin,  but  with  several  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan  as  well. 

The  promoters  of  the  consolidation  declared  that  that  organization  was  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  selling  agreement.  Complaints  became  frequent,  however, 
that  the  concern  was  acting  as  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  contrary  to  the 
Sherman  law,  and  the  Attorney-General,  acting  on  information  furnished  by  the  pub- 
lidien,  instituted  proceedings  m  the  United  States  courts  to  determine  the  question. 

In  May.  1906,  Judge  Sanborn  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  decided  that  the 
allegations  were  true  and  issued  an  order  directing  the  company  to  disband  and  there- 
after to  desist  from  certain  practices  which  seemed  to  be  a  clear  infraction  of  the  anti- 
trust law.  Ostensibly  it  ceased  to  exist.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Aasociation,  however,  believes  that  it  has  proof  that  the  dissolution  was  in  form  only, 
and  that  the  combination  is  just  as  effective  and  just  as  harmful  to-day  as  it  was  before 
Judge  Sanborn's  order  went  into  effect.  ^ 

It  is  this  alleged  ignoring  of  the  order  of  the  court  that  the  publishers  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop.  In  support  cnf  their  contention  they  point  to  the  fact,  among  other  things, 
that  the  former  eeneral  traffic  manager  of  the  disbanded  corporation,  W.  H.  Hurlburt, 
has  since  last  March  maintained  an  office  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  has  directed  the 
routing  and  shipping  of  the  entire  product  of  the  western  milb.     It  is  conceded  that 
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a  lawful  combination  of  these  mills  under  a  single  ownership  might  be  effected,  but 
the  newspaper  makers  believe  that  no  such  move  is  contemplated  and  that  an  agree- 
ment between  these  mills  and  eastern  paper  makers  to  starve  the  market  and  to  ad- 
vance prices  does  exist,  contrary  to  the  law  and  in  defiance  of  Judge  Sanborn's  order. 
Documentary  and  other  proof  of  this  has  been  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

Much  the  greatest  portion  of  the  publishers'  memorial  to  the  President,  however, 
dealt  with  the  affairs  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  which  is  often  spoken  of  as 
the  heart  and  soul,  if  not  the  actual  body,  of  tne  paper  trust.  The  International  Paper 
Company  was  organized  in  1898  by  a  combination  of  some  twenty  pulp  and  paper  mills. 
To-day  it  owns  20  paper  mills,  lareel^  devoted  to  the  production  of  white  newspaper, 
and  10  puln  mills.  Tne  paper  mills  are  located  by  States  as  follows:  New  York,  10; 
Maine,  4;  New  Hampshire,  3;  Vermont,  2,  and  Massachusetts,  1.  It  owns  some  3,000 
square  miles  of  white  spruce  timber  land  in  the  United  States,  and  2,000  square  miles 
in  Canada.  In  addition  to  this,  it  possesses  certain  leased  timber  lands.  The  author- 
ized capital  stock  is  $45,000,000.  Of  this  $17,442,800  is  common  stock  which  has  never 
paid  dividends.  The  preferred  stocky  of  which  $22,406,700  of  an  authorized  $25,000,000 
nas  been  issued,  pays  an  annual  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  or  $1,344,402  a  year.  This 
dividend  amounted  last  year  to  a  little  over-  6  per  cent  on  the  business  done,  the 
figuresf  or  which  were  $21,840,486.  There  is  an  outstanding  bonded  debt  of  $18,728,000, 
mostly  payinj^  5  per  cent. 

Against  this  corporation  a  great  variety  of  complaints  has  been  made  by  the  pub- 
lishers, in  addition  to  the  indefinite  one  that  it  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  controlling,  Sctor 
in  the  trust.  Briefly  summarized,  these  complaints  consist  of  the  assertion  that  the 
stock  of  the  company  is  heavily  ''watered;"  that  its  property  has  been  allowed  pur- 
posely to  deteriorate  in  value  and  manufacturing  capacity,  ana  that  ite  policy  has  been 
to  create  an  artificial  scarcity  and  consequently  an  excuse  for  putting  up  the  price  in 
the  American  market  by  a  systematic  curtailment  of  its  own  product  ana  by  a  process 
of  "dumping"  its  output  in  European  markets  at  extremely  low  prices. 

In  the  words  of  the  publishers'  memorial:  "The  International  Paper  Company  has 
not  grown  with  the  demands  of  business.  It  has  remained  stationary.  It  is  an  incubus 
and  a  load  upon  the  paper  consumers  of  the  country,  each  year  wringing  all  it  could 
from  the  business  without  developing  manufacture." 

PRESIDENT  BURBANK's  STATEMENT. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible  the  case  of  the  paper  makers  the 
Evening  Poet  has  obtained  from  President  Burbank  and  other  officers  of  the  Inter- 
national certain  information  which  is  here  set  forth. 

'*We  are  confident,"  said  President  Burbank,  "that  we  are  conducting  a  businefls 
that  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  either  by  the  Federal  authorities  or  by  the  puWic. 
We  are  the  lai^gest  single  producers  of  white  news  paper  in  the  country,  but  we  are  not  a 
trust,  nor  part  of  a  trust,  nor  do  we  attempt  to  regulate  or  control  the  price  of  paper  by 
secret  arrangements  or  understandings  with  other  paper  makers.  In  fact,  I  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  ever  attempting  to  regulate  prices  in  such  a  manner. 

"Our  stock  is  not  'watered.'  The  only  basis  anyone  could  possibly  find  for  such  a 
statement  is  in  connection  with  our  conomon  stock,  which  has  never  paid  dividends. 
The  value  of  our  property,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  pretty  nearly  represented  by  the 
amount  of  our  paia-in  preferred  stock,  which  is  something  more  than  $22,000,000. 

"  Our  nwlls  are  to-day  in  much  better  condition  than  when  we  bought  them.  Their 
total  production  is  considerably  greater  than  it  was  in  1898.  We  have  added  to  our 
equipment  several  of  the  finest  modem  paper-making  machines  in  the  world,  at  great 
expense.  We  have  expended  over  $1,000,000  a  year  in  improvements,  and  our  con- 
struction account  shows  entries  of  more  than  $6,000,000. 

"The  increase  in  the  price  of  news  print  paper,  of  which  the  newspaper  publisherB 
are  complaining,  is  not  exorbitant  or  unreasonable.  It  is  not  determined  by  agree- 
ments among  paper  makers  to  force  up  the  price  to  a  fictitious  figure.  There  are  two 
simple  explanations  of  the  rise.  The  first  is  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw  materials  that 
go  into  paper  making.  The  stumpage  that  cost  us  in  1898  $1.50  per  thousand,  now 
costs  us  $5  to  $6,  and  even  more.  The  cost  of  labor  has  increased  at  least  50  per  cent, 
due  not  only  to  the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law,  but  to  the  higher  scale  of  pay  in  gen- 
eral. These  two  things  alone  would  suffice  to  explain  all  the  increase  in  cost  that  is 
complained  of." 
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INCRSA8BD  COST  OF  STUMPAOE. 

Am  to  the  possible  bearing  which  the  increased  cost  of  stumpage  has  on  the  rise  in 
news  print  paper  prices,  the  following  facts  from  the  bulletin  of  lumber  and  timber 
products  of  the  census  for  1905  are  interesting.  The  total  cut  of  white  spruce — ^the  tim- 
ber from  which  paper  is  made— was,  in  1905,  1,303,886^000  feet,  board  measure,  of 
which  922,071,000  was  cut  in  four  States— Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and 
Vermont.  The  increase  in  stumpage  value  between  1900  and  1905,  in  each,  per 
thousand,  was  as  follows:  Maine,  ^.52  to  $3.70;  New  Hampshire,  $2.68  to  $4.28;  New 
York,  $3.12  to  $4.54;  Vermont,  $2.09  to  $3.93.  Commenting  on  the  increased  cost  of 
stumpa^  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  in  which  spruce  constituted, 
respectivelyi  52,  22.3,  and  27.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  of  lumber  cut,  the  bul- 
letin says:  ''The  further  demand  for  this  species  of  timber,  as  a  raw  material  in  the 
wood  pulp  industry,  is  heavy  and  increasing  in  these  States.  They  contributed  63.2 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  domestic  spruce  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  1900, 
and  69.7  per  cent  at  the  census  of  1905.  The  inroad  bein?  made  by  the  lumber  and 
pulp  industries  into  the  remaining  supply  is  consequently  rapid.  This  condition, 
tosether  with  the  &ct  that  much  of  the  stand  has  been  concentrated  into  extensive 
holdinfiB  by  the  pulp  manufacturers,  laigely  explains  the  substantial  rise  in  the  cost 
of  lumber  stumpage. ' ' 

Within  the  past  two  years,  since  the  census  was  taken,  the  rise,  according  to  paper 
makers,  has  beien  consiaerably  more  rapid,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  present 
cost  made  bv  President  Burbank. 

Paper  makers  assert  that  it  is  not  only  the  extraordinary  cutting  of  spruce  for  pulp 
making  that  has  led  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  stumpage,  but  point  out  that  hemlock, 
c>npres8,  poplar,  maple,  elm,  and  ash  all  show  gains  in  value  approximately  as  great. 

To  determine  the  ability  of  the  International  Paper  Company  to  exercise  a  control- 
ling influence  in  the  white  news  paper  trade,  even  without  an  understanding  with  any 
other  paper  makers,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  proportion  of  the  total  output  of 
the  country  their  mills  produce.  There  are  seventy  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  white  news  paper  in  the  United  States.  The  total  daily  output  of  these  mills  fluc- 
tuates between  4,000  and  5,000  tons  a  day.  According  to  Mr.  Burbank,  the  output  of 
white  news  paper  from  the  International  mills  averages  1,400  tons  a  day.  That  means 
that  they  supply  from  33}  to  36  per  cent  of  the  total  daily  product  of  the  United  States. 
The  International  milLs  also  manufacture  between  300  and  350  tons  of  paper-bag  paper 
which  is  not  here  taken  into  account. 

THE  CHARGE  OF   ** DUMPING.'* 

The  complaint  is  made  that  American  paper  makers  are  "dumping"  their  products 
in  foreign  markets  in  order  to  produce  an  artificial  scarcity  and  consequent  enhanced 
prices  at  home.  The  value  of  American  printing  paper,  book  and  news,  exported  in 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  was,  respectively,  $3,059,444, 
$3,666,798,  and  $3,514,281.  According  to  the  eetimatee  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  a  little  short  of  $3,000,000  of  this  amount  for  the  last  fiscal  year  represented 
white  news  paper.  The  declared  invoice  value  of  news  paper  exported  by  the  Inter- 
national approximated  very  close  to  $2,000,000.  It  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures,  funiished  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  foreign  sales  of  American  news  paper. 
A  considerable  jMUt  of  the  company's  export,  however,  consists  of  paper  manufactured 
from  wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada,  on  which  a  duty  of  $1.67  a  ton  has  been  paid. 
This  amoimt  is  remitted  in  rebates  when  the  finished  product  is  exported.  Last  year 
the  Intemationars  import  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada  was  17,000  torn;.  Naturally  it  is 
to  the  company's  advantage  to  export  the  paper  made  from  this  pulp. 

It  has  been  declared  that  the  paper  exported  was  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  but  this  is  denied 
in  a  statement  made  by  Louis  Chable,  tne  International's  export  manager.    He  says: 

"The  average  net  results,  per  ton.  to  the  International  Paper  Company  from  paper 
exported  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  net  results  in  the  home  market.  This  is  very 
far  removed  from  a  system  of  '  dumping.  *  Furthermore,  in  order  to  fill  foreign  orders 
entered  into,  we  were  compelled  to  purchase  last  year  17,000  tons  of  paper  in  Canada 
at  a  penalty,  and  2,000  tons  in  Germany,  because  we  did  not  want  to  withdraw  the 
necessary  amount  from  the  home  market.  In  1905  we  exported  45,000  tons  of  Amer- 
ican paper.  Last  year  we  exported  25,000  tons,  which  meant  a  curtailment  of  20,000 
tons.  To  make  up  for  thb  we  filled  the  remainder  of  our  orders  by  foreign  purchases. 
That  means  that  we  curtailed  our  orders  by  39.000  tons  in  order  to  save  the  home 
market." 
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PROBLEM   OF  THB  TARIFF. 

Practically  no  news  print  paper  is  imported  into  the  United  States  to-day,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  emergency  consignments  of  Canadian  paper  brought  in  to  fill  Amer- 
ican contracts.  The  viJue  of  the  imports  of  all  sorts  of  papex  other  than  lithograpba, 
labels,  and  prints,  has  increased  enormously  in  the  past  two  years.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1906  it  amounted  to  $6,998,761.  In  1907  it  was  $10,727,885.  of  which  amount  G^many 
supplied  $6,823,444  and  Great  Britain  $1,163,105.  Most  of  this  was  of  the  finer  mdes 
of  )x)ok  and  writing  paper.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  no  country  besiaes  the 
United  States  and  Canada  makes  much  more  than  enough  news  print  paper  to  supply 
the  home  and  near-by  markets,  the  American  manufacturer  believes  that  even  should 
the  present  tariff  be  removed  the  importations  of  foreign  news  paper  would  not  be 
great  enough  to  affect  the  price  in  the  American  market.  Tne  publishers  would  like 
to  try  it,  anyway. 

NO   DUTY  ON    PULP  WOOD. 

Prior  to  1890  the  tariff  on  pai)er  of  the  news-paper  grade  was  20  per  cent  ad  valoreni. 
The  McKinley  bill  reduced  this  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  this  was  retained  in 
the  Democratic  Wilson  bill.  The  Dingley  bill  shifted  the  duty  from  ad  valorem  to 
specific,  establishing  a  schedule  shifting  according  to  ^pude,  but  figuring  out  very 
little  if  any  advance  on  the  previous  rate,  and  averagmg  something  like  $6  a  ton 
on  paper  valued  at  $40  a  ton.  Under  all  these  tariffs  pulp  wood,  sawed  into  the 
requisite  lengths,  has  been  admitted  free  of  duty.  Wood  pulp,  mechanically  ground, 
pays  a  duty  of  one- twelfth  of  a  cent  a  pound;  if  chemically  prepared  one-siioh  of  a 
cent  a  pound.  The  imports  of  wood  pulp  in  1907,  Isjgely  from  Cfanada,  amounted  to 
213,110  tons,  of  which,  as  before  mentioned,  the  International  imported  17,000  tons. 
Most  of  its  paper  is  made  from  pulp  manufactured  in  its  own  mdls  from  Canadian 
pulp  wood. 

While  the  paper  manufacturers  profess  to  be  little  concerned  over  the  tariff,  they 
profess  they  see  danger  in  another  quarter  if  the  tariff  is  removed.  They  believe 
♦hat  if  the  tariff  were  to  be  removed  from  paper  and  pulp  without  previously  entering 
into  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada,  tne  Latter,  frightened  by  visions  of  all  her 
forests  cut  down  and  made  into  pulp  in  American  mills,  would  straightway  put  an 
export  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood,  or  absolutely  prohibit  the  export  of  wood 
cut  from  Crown  lands.  One  of  the  arguments  that  was  put  forward  before  President 
Roosevelt  was  that  free  paper  and  pulp  would  save  American  forests. 

According  to  the  census  of  1905,  the  estimated  amount  of  white  spruce  standing  in 
the  Eastern  States  was  fifty  billion  feet.  The  average  annual  cut  is  about  3.6  per  cent 
of  the  stand,  of  which  2  per  cent  goes  for  lumber  and  1.6  to  paper  makers,  according 
to  the  International  experts.  As  tlie  annual  growth  of  white  spruce  is  placed  at  34  to 
4  per  cent  the  cut  and  growth  practically  balance.  Gifford  Pinchot,  head  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry,  has  declared  that  the  cutting  for  pulp,  however,  is 
more  destructive  than  for  lumber,  because  it  takes  smaller  trees.  Tne  International, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  value  of  its  lands,  regulates  the  cut  very  carefully  in  its  own 
areas,  selecting  only  the  trees  which  have  reached  a  diameter  of  1  foot,  but  naturally 
it  can  not  control  outside  timber  owners  from  whom  it  buys  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  supply. 

WHAT  CANADA  MAY  DO. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture— the  side  which  the  Canadian  naturally  sees — is  the 
cutting  down  of  his  own  forests  to  save  those  south  of  the  border.  Export  duties  and 
Crown  land  prohil^itions  would,  way  American  manufacturers,  create  a  real  crisis  in 
the  paper  world  and  hasten  the  disappearance  of  American  forests  in  the  end,  instead 
of  saving  them.  This  argument  must  be  considered,  if  at  all,  in  the  light  of  the  fact 
that  pulp  wood  comes  into  this  country  free  of  duty  to-day,  and  that  Ontario  and  New- 
founaland  have  for  some  time  prohibited  the  export  of  Crown  land  timber. 

That  the  possibility  of  retaliatory  action  on  the  part  of  Canada  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  howev€»r,  is  certain.  Alrea<ly,  as  mentioned  abpve,  Ontario  and  New- 
foundland, moved  by  feelings  of  self-preservation,  have  prohibited  the  export  of  wood 
from  ( -rown  lands,  which  constitute  a  major  part  of  their  forest  areas.  A  little  book- 
let just  off  the  press,  "Pulpwood  and  Its  Problems,'*  republished  articles  from  the 
Toronto  Globe,  lavs  emphasis  on  the  necessitv  of  some  action  to  save  Canadian  forests. 
The  views  of  Sir  William  Van  Home  and  other  pmminent  Canadians  are  set  forth  as 
favorable  to  the  imposition  of  an  exjwrt  duty.  "What  is  Canada  getting  in  return?" 
asks  the  writer,  after  describing  the  steady  drain  of  pulp  wood  across  the  border. 
"Practically  nothing.     True,  the  land  is  left:  there  are  also  the  stumps  of  the  trees; 
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m  Gompaxatively  amall  amount  is  obtained  for  labor  and  transportation,  and  that  is 
all;  while  around  the  American  mills,  whose  hungry  maws  would  have  no  food  were 
it  not  for  the  raw  material  furnished  from  the  Canadian  side,  there  are  busy,  thriving, 
juid  expanding  communities. " 

The  American  paper  makers  read  this  sort  of  talk  in  Canadian  journals,  and  aigue 
that  although  the  removal  of  the  tariff  might  not  hurt  them,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  try  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  Canada  before  any  action  is  taken; 
in  other  words,  that  reciprocity  might  work  out  better  in  the  end  than  free  trade. 
Meanwhile,  two  Montreal  newspapers  have  put  up  their  price  because  of  the  high 
price  of  Canadian  paj^r. 

fNew  York  Sun,  November  9, 1907.] 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  AND  WHITE  PAPER. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  denunciation  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  is  at  this  time  of  unusual 
interest,  and  is  also  founded  in  excellent  common  sense.  The  law  is  a  vicious  enact- 
ment. It  was  never  meant  to  be  enforced  and  was  passed  solely  as  a  dishonest  and 
iniquitous  piece  of  political  strat^cs.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  more  vehe- 
mently Mr.  Roosevelt  condemns  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  the  more  vigorously  (in 
certain  expedient  directions)  he  enforces  it. 

We  asree  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  the  law  in  question  should  be  wiped  from  the 
statute  books,  but  holding  that  view  we  can  hardly  see  the  consistency  of  its  enforce- 
ment, for  instance,  in  its  recent  extreme  application  in  the  matter  of  the  seizure  of  the 
manufactured  ^oods  of  a  so-called  trust  in  interstate  transit.  There  is  so  much  animus 
betrayed  in  this  performance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  one  is  almost  tempted  to  suspect 
that  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  some  sterling  favors  from  the  corporation  assailea.  or 
that  he  had  had  some  secret  political  compact  with  it  which  has  not  resulted  satisfac- 
torily. 

Of  course,  a  delicate  recognition  of  self-interest  requires  that  we  should  applaud  his 
intended  assault  on  the  paper  trust.  Being  ourselves  moderate  consumers  of  the  com- 
modity which  that  oigamzation  manufactiu'es,  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take 
exceptions  to  the  proposed  attack  on  it  or  to  the  proposed  extinction  of  the  tariff  on 
woocl  pulp.  At  tnis  psychologically  propitious  moment  the  newspaper  publishers 
have  cnosen  to  present  the  matter  of  the  constantly  increasing  price  of  white  paper  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  parental  attention  and  they  have  been  received,  as  they  ougnt  to  be 
received,  with  open  arms.  The  President  expressed  to  them  his  particular  joy  at  the 
prospect  of  having  the  tariff  removed  from  the  commodity  known  as  wood  pulp, 
oecause,  as  he  feelingly  remarked,  the  free  admission  of  the  products  of  the  Canadian 
forests  would  serve  to  preserve  the  forests  of  our  own  country. 

This  is  a  proposition  which  has  already  been  very  intelligently  debated  by  our 
neighbors,  the  Canadians,  but  they  have  pointed  out  very  feelingly  that  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  will  their  forests  be  devastated  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
paper  market,  and  that  should  that  threat  ever  materialize  they  would  protect  them- 
senres  acninst  it  by  an  export  duty  on  all  lumber  products  equal  to  if  not  greater  than 
the  tariff  which  the  Umted  States  should  have  agreed  to  for^o.  In  view  of  this 
exceedin^y  common  sense  and  obvious  proceeding  on  the  part  of  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors we  are  in  some  d^ee  compelled  to  hesitate  before  we  extend  our  congratulations 
to  the  American  publishers  who  have  iust  enjoyed  such  an  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
reassuring  interview  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

[New  York  Sun,  December  4, 1907.] 

HIS   EMBARRASSMENT   IN   THE    MATTER   OF    WKFTE   PAPER. 

When  certain  psychologists  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  newspapers  went  lately 
to  the  White  House  during  the  cmminating  scenes  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  politic^al  and 
other  activities,  we  had  the  presumption  to  offer  certain  diffident  ol)8ervations  re8i)ect- 
ing  the  occasion.  We  are  impelled  to  recur  to  the  matter  by  the  appearance  in  the 
Presidential  message  of  an  interpolated  paragraph  which  is  full  of  interest  and  sig- 
nificance. 

The  paper  persons,  as  Miss  Laurence  Alma-Tadema  chooses  to  designate  them, 
protruded  themselves  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  very  moment  when  certain  male- 
nctors  and  conspirators  were  divesting  themselves  of  any  responsibility  for  the  general 
financial  ruin  and  disaster  and  more  or  less  convincinglv  shifting  it  to  Mr.  Roo.sevelt's 
shoulders.  Ever  resourceful  and  fertile  in  expedient,  the  President  instantly  divined 
the 'possibilities  of  his  visitors.  They  unburdened  themselves  of  their  trouble.  It 
was  white  paper.  An  intolerable  tariff  on  the  one  hand  and  the  extortion  of  a  trust, 
dearly  **in  restraint  of  trade,"  had  made  paper  so  dear  that  the  palladium  of  the 
people  was  threatened  in  its  very  vitals.    |  ^ 
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Mr.  Rooeevelt,  figuratively  speaking,  wept  upon  the  several  necks  of  these  news- 
paper persons,  and  as  the  hot  tears  of  his  alert  sympathy  evaporated  assured  them 
that  his  Attomey-Greneral  would  be  turned  loose  upon  the  paper  trust  on  the  spot  and 
that  he  himself  would  forthwith  recommend  to  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  aut)r  on 
Canadian  wood  pulp  so  that  it  should  enter  this  country  free,  thereby  not  only  ^ev- 
ously  disconcerting  and  sorely  embarrassing  the  paper  trust,  but,  as  he  ingemoualy 
remarked,  relieving  the  drain  upon  the  American  forests  and  diveoling  it  to  those  of 
our  neighbors.  This  at  once  suggested  the  narrow-minded  and  wholly  provincial 
quality  of  the  Canadian  people,  who  have  no  objection  to  our  destroying  our  own 
woods  as  fast  as  we  please,  but  whose  jealous  regard  for  the  preservation  of  their  own 
is  only  too  well  known.  We  foresaw  a  heavy  Canadian  export  tax  on  wood  pulp,  and 
we  said  so. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  appears  to  have  confirmed  our  view  and  also  to  have  ascertained 
other  and  equally  valid  views  upon  other  aspects  of  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp.  In  his  message  he  makes  the  immediate  extinction  of  the  duty  to  coincide 
witn  an  agreement  by  the  Canadians  not  to  impose  an  export  tax,  so  that  the  exultant 
and  triumphant  paper  persons  will  probably  enjoy  free  wood  pulp  in  about  twenty 
years  if  not  so  soon.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  kept  his  word  to  the  paner  persons;  he  recom- 
mended the  taking  off  of  the  duty,  adding  the  Canadian  stipulation  by  way  of  good 
weight. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  detect  the  shadow  of  a  chill  upon  the  ardor  of  the  fourth 
estate  in  explaining  to  a  receptive  world  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  no  more  connection 
with  the  financial  convulsion  than  he  has  with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes? 

I  IHartford  (Conn.)  Times.  ApzU  27, 1906.] 
COST  OP  WHITE  PAPER. 

The  publishers  of  certain  newspapers  are  in  danger  of  presenting  themselves  to  the 
public  in  a  pusillanimous  light  by  the  loudness  of  their  denunciation  of  the  white  pctper 
trust  and  their  clamor  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  the  paper  which  is 
made  from  it. 

Why  should  newspapers  that  advocate  the  protection  of  American  manufacturer 
make  an  exception  of  those  manufacturers  who  supply  the  raw  material  from  which 
newspapers  are  made?  Why  should  the  newspaper  business  have  the  benefits  of  free 
trade,  if  those  benefits  are  to  be  denied  to  all  otner  buyers  of  merchandise  in  the  United 
States? 

Again,  it  may  be  asked  why  should  producers  of  steel,  iron,  brass,  and  everything  else 
we  use  be  allowed  to  combine  in  fixing  prices,  while  paper  makers  are  to  be  punifihed 
for  doing  the  same  thin^,  if  the  agitators  for  cheaper  white  \wpei  can  succeed  in  fright- 
ening ('ongress  into  taking  the  action  which  the  President  in  his  effort  to  curry  favor 
with  the  press  has  recommended? 

We  regret  to  observe  a  considerable  amount  of  inaccuracy  in  the  statements  made  in 
support  of  the  arguments  addressed  to  Congress  against  the  so-called  paper  trust.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  in  the  cost  of  nearly  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  of  which  white  paper  is  certainly  one.  The  paper  makers,  being 
compelled  to  pay  more  for  both  labor  and  material,  have  been  forced  to  raise  the  price 
of  their  product.  How  much  these  increases  are  is  correctly  stated  in  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  Boston  News  Bureau  of  Saturday: 

"Interests  (.'lose  to  the  International  Paper  Company  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  no  deleterious  effects  need  be  expected  to  result  from  the  Congressional  investiga- 
tion of  its  methcKls  of  doing  business.  That  the  Cannon  resolution  directing  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  investigating  committee  was  adopted,  rather  than  a  resolution  taking  off  the 
duty  on  paper  and  wwkI  pulp,  was  in  effect  a  victory  for  the  paper  manufacturers. 

**  The  price  of  news  print  to-<lay  will  scarcely  touch  $50  per  ton,  and  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  International  Paper  Company  to  the  commissioner  of  corporations 
the  company  is  receiving  at  present  but  8  per  cent  higher  prices  for  its  paper  than  ten 
years  ago,  in  1898.  although  tne  cost  of  wood  to  the  company  has  advanced  over  100  per 
cent  and  the  price  of  labor  about  50  per  cent. 

"At  the  time  of  its  formation  the  company  controlled  75  per  cent  of  the  news  print 
business  of  the  country,  but  it  now  controls  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  daily  pro- 
duction of  about  4,000"tons  of  news  print." 

The  company  which  supplies  the  paper  on  which  the  Hartford  Times  is  printed 
is  paying  from  30  to  50  per  cent  more  for  labor  than  formerlv,  employing  three  ei^ht- 
hour  shifts  of  men  in  its  mills  where  it  formerly  employee!  two  twelve-hour  shifts; 
wood  pulp  costs  just  twice  as  much  as  it  did  ten  years  s^o,  and  the  price  of  paper  has 
been  a<ivanced  not  more  than  10  per  (»ent.    This  is  all  the  basis  there  is  for  the  great 
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agitation  which  Speaker  Cannon  and  a  few  other  men  in  CongreaB  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  a^nst,  in  spite  of  their  desire  for  the  friendship  of  the  newspaper  owners 
in  their  districts. 

Since  the  1st  of  January  it  has  coM  the  proprietor  of  the  HartfOTd  Times  $1,000  a 
month  more  for  white  paper  than  was  paid  under  the  preexisting  contract.  When 
the  necessity  for  this  increase  was  presented  to  the  Times,  the  proprietor  investigated 
the  conditions  stated  by  the  paper  makers  in  justification  for  it,  and  found  that  the 
facts  were  as  represented  and  that  he  was  being  fairly  dealt  with.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Hartford  Times  can  not  be  quoted  as  joining  in  or  approving  the 
clamor  for  cheaper  white  paper  which  is  being  directed  to  Congress  at  the  present 
time.  The  Haztford  Times  agrees  with  the  New  York  Herald,  which  says  to-day: 
**  It  would  be  unkind  to  point  out  to  these  public-spirited  gentlemen  that  their  action 
is  selfish  and  narrow-minded  or  to  suggest  that  those  who  are  publishing  newspapers 
unprofitably  should  adopt  the  course  taken  by  their  more  businesslike  colleagues, 
who  have  met  the  advance  in  raw  material  by  raising  the  price  of  their  newspapers." 

(New  York  Herald,  May  4. 1906.] 

FACETIOUS  PUBUSHERS   OF  ONE-CENT  NEWSPAPERS. 

They  are  at  any  rate  contributmg  to  the  gayety  of  the  nation — those  publishers  of 
one-cent  newspapers  who  are  asking  the  Government  to  help  them  continue  a  losing 
business  by  compelling  other  folks  to  make  good  the  loss. 

When  an  ordinary  manufacturer  finds  that  the  cost  of  raw  material  equals  that  of 
hia  finished  product  he  raises  the  price  of  the  latter  to  a  point  that  leaves  him  a  mai^nn 
of  profit.  Scores  of  publishers  of  one-cent  newspapers,  confronted  with  the  fact  that  Uie 
raw  paper  on  which  they  were  printed  cost  as  much  as  they  received  for  their  sheets, 
recently  adopted  the  simple  ana  businesslike  course  of  raising  their  price  to  two  cents. 

Others  who  refused  to  do  this  and  requested  Ae  Government  to  cheapen  the  price  of 
paper  for  them  will  also,  we  fear,  be  compelled  to  either  go  out  of  business  or  continue 
doing  it  at  a  loss;  for  the  testimony  they  are  laying  before  Congress  to  support  their 
demand  that  the  tariff  be  taken  off  wood  pulp  and  paper  is  simply  facetious.  To  besin 
with,  they  declared  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  paper  was  arbitrary  and  due 
to  an  unlawful  combination  among  the  paper  makers,  ana  scoffed  at  the  statement  of 
the  latter  that  it  was  caused  by  advance  in  tlie  cost  of  labor  in  forests  and  mills  and  in 
all  the  materials  of  the  paper-making  industry. 

The  charges  of  the  puolishers,  with  such  testimony  as  they  could  adduce  to  support 
them,  were  considered  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice^  which  recently  decided 
that  there  wa?  not  sufficient  evidence  of  an  unlawful  combination  among  the  paper 
makers  to  warrant  an  investigation.  Then  the  publishers  of  these  cheap  newspapers 
declared  that  the  advance  in  paper  was  made  possible  by  the  duty  ol  $6  a  ton  on 
print  paper,  although  this  has  oeen  the  same  for  eighteen  years  and  under  the  last 
three  tariff  laws.  \^ith  their  appeal  to  Congress  to  pass  the  Stevens  bill,  putting  wood 
pulp  and  print  paper  on  the  free  list,  their  campaign  has  assumed  the  most  facetious 
aspect. 

it  was  amusing  to  see  publishers  of  high  protectionist  sheets— the  champions  of  the 
tariff  and  American  industries— in  the  lobbies  of  the  Capitol  buttonholing  Members  of 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  get  the  tariff  off  the  commodity  in  which  they  are  interested, 
even  thougn  this  should  ruin  the  American  paper-making  industry,  in  which  hundreds 
of  millions  have  been  invested  under  the  protective  system  which  these  very  men  have 
helped  to  build  up.  More  amusing,  however,  was  what  happened  when'the  House 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  the  publishers  were  invited  to  appear  and 
g;ive  the  facts.    The  representative  of  the  pubushers  replied: 

"  We  have  the  assurance  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  House  in  favor  of  the 
passa^  of  the  Stevens  bill,  and  we  think  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  that 
majonty^  to  record  itself  and  to  demonstrate  that  fact  to  the  country,  especiaJly  as 
action  has  been  urged  upon  Congress  by  the  President." 

This  is  quite  as  delicious  as  the  story  of  the  litigant  who,  after  presenting  his  case  to 
the  judge,  b^ged  him  not  to  hear  the  other  side,  as  it  might  anect  his  decision.  To 
do  the  publishers  justice,  they  are  consistent  in  their  desire  to  have  Congress  dispense 
with  investigation  and  simply  comply  with  their  demand,  for  they  have  thus  far 
declined  all  apx>eals  to  appear  before  the  committee  to  furnish  evidence  of  the  chaige 
that  the  rise  m  paper  is  the  result  of  conspiracy  or  to  convince  the  committee  that 
removal  of  the  tarin  would  result  in  lower  prices.  Their  attitude  is  iairly  represented 
in  the  statement  of  the  publisher  of  a  Buffido  1-cent  paper  who  is  now  in  London, 
and  whose  views  are  given  in  a  special  cable  dispatch  irom  that  capital  to  this  mom- 
ing'B  Herald,  when  he  says  that  he  can  not  see  why  Congress  "is  unwilling  to  accept 
the  judgment  of  60,000  puolishers  of  various  kinds  as  to  what  is  best  for  their  business.'' 
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What  the  effect  would  be  on  the  other  fellow's  busmesB  does  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion.   This  publi^er  of  a  l-cent  paper  6ay;s: 

''Of  course  the  price  of  paper  is  not  a  serious  one  for  the  Herald.  It  could  sell  at  10 
cents,  and  people  who  are  used  to  it  and  otheis  would  still  buy  it.  The  expenses  of 
the  Herald  are  far  greater  than  those  of  any  other  newspaper  and  it  can  reasonably 
ask  a  higher  price.  A  newspaper  that  covers  pages  with  cabled  stories  of  events  and 
which  never  lets  the  item  oi  cost  stand  in  the  way  of  getting  the  news  is  worth  some- 
thing. The  Herald  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  most  newspapers,  but  it  might  be 
pointed  out  with  perfect  truthfulness  tnat  it  is  worth  more.'' 

In  making  this  statement  our  friend  ''gives  away"  the  position  of  the  l-cent 
papers.  Those  that  have  merit  are  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  on 
which  they  are  printed,  and  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  what  they  are  worth.  The 
l-cent  paper  that  does  not  dare  to  raise  its  price  and  the  existence  of  which  can  be 
maintained  only  at  the  expense  of  some  other  industry  is  doomed. 

[Brooklyn  DaUy  Eagle,  Novomber  11. 1907.] 

THB  TABIFF  ON  PAPER. 

President  Roosevelt  was  visited  the  other  day  by  the  committee  on  paper  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  with  the  request  that  he  should  recom- 
mend to  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  rate  on  news-print  paper,  wood  pulp,  and 
wood  entering  into  paper  manufacture.  They  made  another  request  also,  which,  in 
effect,  was  mat  the  great  paper  manufacturing  company  of  the  country  should  be 
examined  to  see  if  it  existed  and  operated  in  contravention  of  law.  It  appears  that  the 
President  intends  to  comply  with  both  requests.  He  has  indicated  his  intention  to 
make  the  recommendation  and  reouested  the  Attorney-General  to  make  inquiries. 
The  President  should  move  cautiously  in  this  matter,  especially  as  to  the  latter  request. 
It  was  Gilbert  who  said,  "Thincs  are  not  always  what  they  seem." 

In  the  course  of  its  argument  Defore  the  President  the  committee  claimed  that  the 
tariff  rate  had  always  been  too  high;  that  under  it  opportunity  was  presented  to  the 
paper  manufacturers  to  increase  too  largely  the  figures  of  the  price  of  paper;  that  the 
manu&cturers  proposed  to  increase  the  price  in  the  current  year  $12  a  ton,  with  another 
advance  of  $10  the  following  year;  that  while  the  excuse  of  the  manufacturers  for  the 
advance  was  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  that  increased  cost  did  not 
exceed  64  cents  a  ton. 

The  figures,  as  thev  stand,  seem  formidable.  Unopposed,  they  appear  to  be  condu- 
si\  o.  But  caution  should  be  exercised  in  accepting  them  at  the  value  placed  on  them 
bv  the  committee.  The  paper  manufacturers  oppose  them.  They  offer  that  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  paper  has  steadily  increased  over  a  long  period,  during  which  there 
has  been  little  advance  in  the  price  of  the  paper  distributed.  In  this  term,  produc- 
tion, is  included  the  cost  of  raw  material,  of  Isibor,  and  of  appliances  in  use  in  manu- 
facturing. They  offer  also  tliat  the  line  on  the  other  side  of  which  there  is  loss  has 
been  encroached  upon.  And  they  offer  evidence  in  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no 
dividends  for  their  stockholders. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  International  Paper  Company  shows  a  diminution  of  over  $300,000 
in  net  earning  for  1907 .  That  is  on  the  prevailing  price  of  paper  before  the  contempla- 
ted advance  is  put  into  effect.  At  the  same  time  a  demand  for  increased  wages  is  faced. 
Yielding  to  this  demand  would  mean,  under  existing  conditions,  another  diminution 
of  $100,000.  The  proposed  increase,  therefore,  is  not  an  advance  from  a  rosy  condition 
of  fat  profits.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  advance  from  a  nonprofit  earning  condition.  Another 
side  is  thus  presented — the  other  side  of  that  ''everything  "  which  has  two  sides.  It  is 
a  side  which  was  not  presented  by  the  committee  to  the  President.  Had  it  been,  a 
different  complexion  might  have  been  put  on  the  matter. 

In  making  paper,  as  in  every  other  industry,  there  has  been  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. N(»arly  all  the  commodities  have  \yeen  advanced  in  price  because  of  such 
increase.  It  is  possible  that  newspapers  which  are  sold  at  1  cent  may  face  a  loss 
in  the  advance  of  the  price  of  paper  on  which  they  print  their  news.  If  so,  they  are 
not  in  a  singular  position.  If  they  have  been  selling  their  commodity  at  a  fiffure  which 
will  be  below  cost  in  the  advance  of  the  prices  of  the  materials  they  use,  then  they  should 
do  what  all  merchants  do  under  similar  circumstances — ^advance  the  price  of  their 
commodity.  That  would  settle  the  matter.  There  may  be  and  possibly  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  paper.  The  tariff  should  be  removed  from  many 
articles.  But,  insistine  that  the  manumcturers  of  paper  should  operate  at  a  loss  is  a 
poor  way  to  adjust  the  difficulties.    It  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  increase  them. 
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IBrooklyn  Eagle,  May  7, 1906.] 
THB  COST  OF  PAPBR. 

A  Wafihington  dispatch  to  the  Herald  8a>'B  that  the  President  is  *' again  interesting 
himself  in  the  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper/'  and  adds 
that  he  has  conferred  with  Speaker  Cannon  on  the  subject.  As  a  prophet  of  the  stand- 
pat  policv  Unrle  Joe  must  have  given  to  the  President  about  as  much  sympathy  as  a 
regular  physician  gives  to  an  osteopath  with  whom  he  unexpectedly  finds  nimself  in 
consultation. 

The  *' demand  "  for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  comes  exclusively  from 
newBj^pers  that  are  now  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  their  manufactiure.  Newspapers 
of  which  the  price  is  2  and  3  cents  can  make  a  reasonable  profit  under  the  condi- 
tions at  present  governing  the  cost  of  paper.  Those  sold  for  a  penny  naturall)r  want 
cheaper  paper,  in  order  tlukt  their  profits  snail  be  preserved  through  a  lowering  in  the 
charges  of  their  production.  What  they  ask  is  uiat  C'ongress  shall  treat  them  as  a 
favored  class  and  enact  for  their  exclusive  benefit  the  tariff  revision  it  denies  to  other 
industries. 

That  this  is  fundamentally  wrong  goes  almost  without  saying.  The  remedy  for  the 
situation  caused  by  expensive  paper  is  for  the  newspapers  most  affected  to  raise  their 
prices.  That  would  be  more  honest  than  attempting  to  bully  Congress  into  passing  in 
their  interest  a  bill  it  would  not  duplicate  upon  the  request  of  any  other  form  of  oigan- 
iMd  enterprise.  The  production  of  newspapers  does  not  differ  in  its  essentials  from 
the  production  of  other  salable  commodities.  It  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  and  it  should  be  so  rcmilated  by  the  newspapers  themselves  that  selling 
prices  would  bear  a  reasonable  remtion  to  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

[New  York  Herald,  May  7. 1908.] 

BUSINESS  IS  Business. 

That  is  a  very  popular  aphorism,  busines  is  business,  but  the  publishers  of  certain 
newspapers  that  are  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed 
are  oisposed  to  repudiate  it  and  are  trying  to  convince  Congress  that  the  business 
of  publishing  1-cent  papers  is  not  business,  out  pure  philanthropy. 

The  shoe  manufacturers  of  New  England  would  like  to  remove  the  tariff  on  hides, 
the  raw  material  of  their  industry,  and  manufacturers  of  a  great  number  of  other 
commodities  are  equally  keen  to  get  cheap  raw  materials.  To  their  pleas  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  "stand  patters"  turn  a  deaf  ear.  They  are  told  that  a  ''tariff  commis- 
sion" to  study  the  subject  and  report  at  some  remote  date  is  the  proper  thing.  Mean- 
while the  manu^turers  of  shoes  and  other  articles  adopt  the  busmesslike  policy  of 
charging  enough  for  their  products  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  and  leave 
a  reasonable  margin  of  pront. 

It  is  quite  another  story  with  the  wailing  publishers  of  1-cent  newspapers.  When 
white  paper,  in  common  with  all  commodities,  advanced  in  price  scores  of  publishers 
adopted  the  businesslike  course  of  advancing  the  price  of  their  journals;  but  the 
waiters  went  to  Washington  and  asked  the  Government  to  compel  the  wicked  paper 
manu&ctureTB  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  material.  Strange  to  say,  the  President, 
who  would  not  listen  to  a  similar  appeal  from  the  shoe  or  other  in^lustries,  and  who 
strongly  opposes  tariff  revision — except  in  the  indefinite  future — sent  Confess  a 
mam^^^  that  **  ouc  chauge  in  the  tariff  could  with  advantage  be  made  forthwith" — 


namely,  take  the  duty  off  wood  pulp  and  paper,  as  requested  by  Uie  publishers. 

The  testimony  given  by  these  oefore  the  select  committee  is  not  convincing.  That 
the  price  of  paper  nas  gone  up  is  about  the  only  fact  they  have  proved,  and  it  required 
DO  investigation  to  learn  Uiis  simple  Iskci,  The  publisher  of  one  newspaper  yesterday 
admitted  to  the  committee  that  nis  sheet  "  was  a  Republican  paper  and  he  believed 
in  a  protective  tariff  when  it  was  necessary,  but  he  did  not  believe  there  should  be  a 
duty  on  wood  pulp. ' '  Everybody  knows  that  President  Roosevelt  is  too  independent 
to  be  swayed  oy  the  consideration  that  publishers  of  cheap  newspapers  have  greater 
opportunities  for  influencing  public  opinion  than  tskW  to  the  lot  of  the  makers  of  shoes 
or  other  manufacturers  that  want  cheap  raw  material. 

Nevertheless  business  is  business,  and  the  publishing  of  cheap  newspapers  is  business 
and  not  philanthropy,  and  unless  the  publishers  can  produce  evidence — ^which  they 
have  not  yet  done — Uiat  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  exact  inordinate  prices  they  cer- 
tainly are  not  entitled  to  any  more  consideration  than  the  paper  makers,  who  have 
hundreds  of  millions  investea  in  iheii  industry. 

The  Congressional  committee  is  going  to  make  a  visit  to  one  or  more  paper  mills, 
and  this  should  provide  opportunity  for  a  pleasant  junket  if  it  does  not  ada  materially 
to  their  knowleage  of  the  subject. 
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[New  York  Heiaid,  September  21. 1907.] 
WHAT   WILL  THE   ONE-CENT  NEWSPAPERS   DO? 

In  an  interview  which  appears  in  a  special  cable  dispatch  to  the  Herald  from  Paris 
this  morning,  Col.  Edward  U.  Haskell,  a  principal  in  tne  Great  Northern  Paper  Com- 
pany, makes  some  remarks  that  will  interest  all  publishers  and  may  possess  an  alarm- 
ing significance  for  proprietors  of  1-cent  newspapers. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  price  of  print  paper  has  not  increased  of  late  in  the  same 
ratio  as  other  staple  products,  Colonel  Haskell  asserts  that  ''the  price  of  paper  must  be 
advanced . ' '  and  gives  very  cogent  reasons  for  his  belief.  It  is  this  impending  augmen- 
tation of  the  price  of  white  paper  that  forebodes  trouble  for  I-cent  publications. 

Already  in  existing  conditions  it  is  notorious  that  the  latter  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  the  equilibrium  of  their  expenditure  and  income.  In  nresenting 
recently  the  case  of  New  York  newspaper  publishers  before  a  board  chaigea  with  the 
duty  of  arbitrating  on  certain  demands  put  forward  by  the  New  York  stereotypers* 
union,  Mr.  John  Norris  said:  ''The  most  serious  menace  that  ever  hung  over  the  busi- 
ness is  impending.  The  combined  scales  of  labor  and  of  paper  supply  men  mean  an 
annual  addition  of  $3,000,000  to  our  expenses.  Not  more  than  four  newspapers  of  this 
city  could  make  ends  meet  on  such  terms." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  four  exceptions  are  not  1-cent  news- 
papers, for  Mr.  Norris,  who  speaks  with  the  authority  that  is  conferred  by  full  and 
nrst  hand  information,  specifically  stated  that  "there  is  not  one  particle  of  profit  in 
newspapers  over  the  cost  of  paper  and  ink  when  these  papers  sell  at  half  a  cent  a  copy 
for  a  16-page  paper.'* 

If  this  assertion  is  true — and  all  available  evidence  tends  to  corroborate  it— one  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  publishers  of  1-cent  newspapers  may  be  admirable  phi- 
lanthropists but  are  very  poor  business  men.  Common  sense  would  suggest  that  if  a 
newspaper  can  not  be  piiblished  with  profit  to  the  publishers  for  1  cent  the  price 
should  be  raised.  This  is  the  method  that  other  tradesmen  adopt  if  they  wish  to 
avoid  bankruptcy. 

The  newspaper  reading  public  would  not  grudge  an  additional  cent  or  2  cents  if 
good  value  were  receivea  for  the  money.  The  steady  increase  in  the  popularity  of 
tne  Herald  is  convincing  proof  of  this,  and  being  a  3-cent  paper  it  has  not  felt  the 
"oppressive"  demands  of  the  labor  unions  or  the  "exorbitant"  pretensions  of  the 
paper  manufacturers  or  the  other  dismal  conditions  which  Mr.  Noms  bluntly  declared 
are  "verging  upon  the  point  of  putting  up  some  newspaper  shutters."  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Herald  has  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  balance  between  its  yearly 
revenue  and  outlay  is  on  the  right  side.  If  the  same  situation  does  not  obtain  with 
r^^  to  the  1-cent  newspapers  this  fact  proves  merely  that  the  publishers  have  made 
a  mistake  in  their  calculations  and  that  the  inevitable  has  happened. 

Any  tradesman  who  undertakes  to  sell  a  finished  article  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
raw  material  costs  him  will  find  himself  in  difficulties  sooner  or  later.  How  soon  or 
how  late  depends  solely  upon  the  amount  of  capital  the  tradesman  has  at  his  dispo- 
sition. 

[New  York  Sun,  March  26, 1908.] 

HR.  ROOSEVELT  AND  PULP. 

There  Ls  a  passage  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  antiseptic  message  which  touches  us  on  th^ 
quick  and  which  was  intended  to  appeal  to  our  private  emotions.  It  is  that  in  which 
his  solicitude  for  our  forest  domain  impels  him  to  advise  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on 
wood  pulp,  the  same  being  the  commodity  of  which  the  so-called  paper  on  which  we 
print  The  Sun  is  made. 

Wo  are,  naturally,  poignantly  concerned  to  g[et  our  paper  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
and  as  moral  scientists  we  share  to  the  full  the  illustrious  gentleman's  anxiety  about 
the  deforestation  of  the  country.  We  are  keenly  alive,  too,  to  his  benign  altruism  in 
respect  of  the  free  press,  but  we  can  not  for  the  life  of  us  see  any  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  special  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  newspapers.  There 
can  not  oe  and  there  shall  not  be  any  privileged  class.  No  newspaper  oare  advance 
a  plea  for  a  privileged  class.  There  is  nothitig  that  the  press  so  utterly  abhors  and 
BO  frantically  detests  as  privilege. 

flow,  then,  can  it  be  contended  seriously  that  there  shall  be  special  legislation  tt> 
the  pecuniary  advantage  of  a  small  and  exclusive  class?  Mr.  Koosevelt  is  under 
weignty  obligations  to  the  press.  He  has  used  it  as  no  man  ever  before  used  it.  He  is  the 
very  apotheosis  of  the  "press  agent."  No  one,  for  instance,  can  readily  compute  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  obligation  to  this  paper.  We  have  ourselves  never  even  attempted  to 
estimate  it.    Nevertheless  we  nave  never  permitted  ourselves  to  entertain  tne  idea 
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for  one  moment  that  that  obli^tion  should  be  dischai^ed  by  Congress — by  special 
and  privileged  legislation  in  which  the  body  politic  had  no  share  save  its  share  of  the 
expense. 

We  admit  that  the  President's  debt  to  the  press  is  a  weighty  one.  When  it  has 
been  the  occasion  of  bargain  he  has  paid  for  it  squarely;  but  the  ambassadorships  are 
few  and  the  other  offices  of  sufficient  weight  are  scarce.  Besides,  his  use  of  the  press, 
astounding  as  it  is,  has  been  for  the  most  part  effected  without  saving  much  about  it. 
Indeed,  proprietors  of  newspapers  have  rarely  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  any  more 
than  the  owners  of  railroads  have  been  deferred  to  when  the  President  has  wanted  to 
travel  without  the  fonnadity  of  paying  his  fare. 

We  object  to  the  passaj^  of  any  law  touching  the  admission  of  wrx)d  pulp.  We 
desire  no  pecuniary  benefits  or  advantages  that  are  not  common  to  the  whole  people. 
We  consiaer  the  proposition  immoral ;  and  rather  than  it  should  prevail  we  cheerfully 
absolve  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  any  and  all  of  his  obligations  to  this  paper. 

[New  York  Sun,  November  16, 1907.] 

WILL  THIS  BILL   BE   PAID? 

We  unfeignedly  congratulate  Mr.  Roosevelt  upon  his  shrewd  and  opportune  invest- 
ine9t  in  ''wnite  paper."  His  promise  to  let  his  dread  Corsican  loose  upon  the  bowels 
of  die  paper  trust  and  his  joyous  consent  to  recommend  in  his  forthcoming  message 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Canadian  wood  pulp  ^ve  infinite  happiness  to  the  news- 
paper publishers  who  waited  on  him  in  the  W  nite  House,  and  have  already  yielded 
a  rich  narvest.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the  glad  acclaim  of  his 
greatness  rises  in  sporadic  peeans.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  panic;  but  for  his 
wiadom  and  far  discerning  genius  it  would  have  been  infinitely  worse.  It  was  all 
the  deliberate,  carefully  pumned  work  of  the  wealthy  malefactors  in  New  York. 

It  waa  a  group  of  these  who  bought  control  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company 
in  order  to  smasn  it  on  an  appropriate  and  well  chosen  day,  thereby  to  create  a  panic 
and  bring  discredit  on  him  and  on  his  policies.  With  those  noble  and  inspiring  truths 
the  newspapers  are  now  bristling  the  land.  They  are  written  by  men  of  seeming 
lucidity  and  intelligence,  and  their  motive  is  to  testify  to  the  superhuman  sagacitv, 
illustrious  virtues,  and  sublime  intellectuality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  perhaps  a  sternly 
repressed  consciousness  of  the  agreeable  prospect  of  free  pulp  and  a  battered  paper 
trust.  Never  before  was  there  known  so  prompt  a  delivery  of  the  "goods,"  and,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  gentleman  who  hs^  them  "on  him"  is  entitled  to  universal 
congratulation  and  envy. 

Being  ourselves  consumed  with  an  unquenchable  ardor  for  cheaper  white  paper,  we 
await  feverishly  Mr.  Roosevelt's  accjuittal  of  his  share  in  the  sacred  pact.  \^e  want 
to  see  how  he  pays  for  the  gross  and  infamous  libels  which  are  being  put  upon  the  men 
whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  but  the  other  day  so  deeplv  honored  with  his  praise  and  his 
thanks  for  their  splendid  courage  and  wonderful  ability  in  standing  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treaaunr  and  staying  the  most  destructive  panic  the  country  has  ever  known. 

He  is  to  ask  Confess  to  requite  a  pure,  self-sacrificing,  and  patriotic  press  for  standing 
between  the  President  and  the  consequences  of  the  panic  he  created  by  opening  the 
dire  question  of  tariff  repeal.  Congress  is  to  acquit  nim  thus  of  his  newspaper  obli- 
sationa  just  as  it  relieved  nim  of  part  of  the  obloquy  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  railroads 
oy  voting  him  $25,000  a  year  for  traveling  expenses  and  leaving  the  railroads  to  go 
fishing  for  the  rest.  He  is  no  longer  known  as  our  Imperial  deadhead ,  not  to  use  a  word 
DO  shorter  but  less  polite. 

Congress  should  not  hesitate  in  the  matter.  A  national  scandal  must  be  avoided  at 
an^r  cost.  The  press  must  be  indemnified  even  if  the  whole  edifice  of  the  tariff  is  pre- 
cipitated about  our  ears  at  the  unpropitious  season  of  a  campaign's  inception. 

But  how  prophedc  and  how  superhuman  were  those  ever  memorable  words  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's,  spoken  at  Provincetown^  in  which  he  warned  the  world  that  even  then 
these  wealtny  male&ctors  were  contriving  a  panic  to  embarrass  him  and  discredit  his 
policiee.  Trust  that  great  brain  to  detect  and  expose  their  15,000.000  conspiracies  and 
frustrate  their  billion  dollar  panics! 

Congress  must  pav  the  bill.  The  President's  sacred  honor  is  at  stake !  Likewise  the 
sacred  pocket  of  a  lot  of  most  respectable  newspapers. 
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[Brooklyo  Daily  Eagie.  September  21, 1907.] 
Views  on  Price  op  Paper. 

some  publifihers  would  le88ek  the  demand  to  meet  the  supply  of  "news* 

PAPER. 

The  Herald  of  this  morning  prints  a  series  of  interviews  with  newspaper  publishere 
who  are  interested  in  the  movement  to  check  the  advance  in  the  price  of  ** news"  paper 
and  are,  many  of  them,  advocating  either  free  trade  in  pulp  and  paper  or  trust  prosecu- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  situation.    Here  are  some  of  the  views  expressed: 

Ervin  Wardman,  New  York  Press:  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  con* 
spiracy  to  keep  up  the  price  of  paper.  If  such  conspiracy  exists  I  see  no  reason  why 
tne  Govermiient  should  not  send  tne  persons  who  are  concerned  in  it  to  prison. 

Henry  L.  Stoddard,  New  York  Evening  Mail:  The  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
conditions  that  exist.  The  real  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  the  business  ofGices  of  the 
newspapers.  Adjust  the  number  of  pages  and  the  number  of  editions  to  a  reasonable 
basis,  and  paper  manufacturers  will  soon  be  scrambling  for  orders  at  a  fair  figure. 

Herman  Ridder,  New  York  Staats-Zeitung:  In  striking  at  the  tariff  we  are  doing 
the  news-paper  industry  a  kindness.  We  are  making  it  eofe  for  them  to  extend  their 
business  into  Canada  without  fear  of  a  tariff  war  which  would  otherwise  make  such  an 
investment  unsafe.  They  admit  that  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  production  in  the 
United  States.  Their  remedy  is  to  stand  still  and  hold  us  down.  Our  remedy  is  to 
open  the  doors,  expand  their  business,  and  keep  on  expanding  ours. 

William  J.  Pattison,  New  York  Evening  Post:  In  demanding  such  high  prices  for 
wood-pulp  paper  the  paper  trust  has  gone  to  the  limit.  The  situation  at  present  does 
not  affect  tne  Post,  for  the  reason  that  we  are  now  using  cotton-waste  paper,  and  in 
accordance  with  our  contract  are  now  able  to  get  it  at  a  uttle  less  than  the  price  now 
asked  for  the  wood-pulp  product.  That,  however,  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time. 
It  is  well  known  that  many  mills  which  might  be  operated  are  not  turning  a  wheel. 
The  statement  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  wood  from  whic^  pulp  is  made  I  do  not 
accept.  There  is  plenty  of  timber  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  have  seen  tliou- 
sands  of  acres  of  it  myself  in  Maine.  The  companies  have  options  on  millions  of  acres, 
or  if  they  have  not  their  officers  or  relatives  of  their  officers  have.  I  think  that  the 
situation  would  be  greatly  helped  by  removing  the  tariff  on  lumber  and  pulp  used  in 
paper  manufacture  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  the  forests  of  Canada  to  be  placed  in 
competition. 

Col.  William  Hester,  Brooklyn  Eagle:  The  pnce  of  paper  has  never  been  raised 
since  the  various  producers  were  incorporated  as  one  company.    On  the  contrary,  the 

Srice  has  been  reduced,  although,  as  l  understand  it,  the  corporation  is  not  earning 
ividends.  I  think  the  combination  of  paper  manufacturers,  commonly  known  as  the 
'*  Wood  Pulp  Trust, "  would  be  justified  in  increasing  the  sale  price  of  their  products. 
I  think  that  publishers  should  be  willing  to  submit  to  an  increase,  and  that  rcHHuiers  of 
newspapers  snould  pay  a  fair  price  for  what  they  get.  No  business  can  be  success- 
fully conducted  at  a  loss  or  without  profit.  It  is  a  part  of  the  weakness  of  the  times 
to  c^l  all  combinations  of  capital  "trusts"  and  to  appeal  to  President  Roosevelt  to 
suppress  or  curb  their  alleged  depredations.  It  is  a  great  convenience  and  an  assur- 
ance of  stability  to  publisners  to  know  that  an  adequate  supply  of  paper  is  always 
available. 

William  C.  McCloy,  New  York  Sun:  Although  the  price  of  white  paper  is  higher 
than  it  has  been  for  years,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  shoula  be  so.  Wara 
are  higher,  the  lack  of  water  for  power  has  increased  the  cost  of  production,  and  Uie 
cost  of  transportation  has  been  advanced.  The  effect  of  taking  off  the  tariff  would  be 
beneficial  only  on  condition  that  the  Canadians  do  not  put  on  an  extra  export  duty 
on  wood  pulp. 

Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Brooklyn  Standard-Union:  I  am  a  radical  on  the  subject  of 
the  supply  of  white  paper  for  newspaper  use,  and  am  surprised  that  the  matter  has 
not  before  received  more  consideration.  To  publishers  of  newspapers  the  certainty 
of  supply  is  the  most  important  consideration.  At  the  hour  when  a  newspaper  is  due 
to  go  on  the  press  it  is  only  an  agmvation  to  the  publisher  who  has  not  enough  paper 
in  stock  to  print  the  edition  to  learn  that  a  steamship  with  a  lai^e  consignment  of 
white  paper  is  icebound  in  the  Sound.  The  certainty  of  an  available  supply  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  matter  of  cost  must  be  worked  out  by  the  pubushere 
of  papers  individually.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  this  attack  on  producerB.  I 
believe  they  are  doing  all  they  can  for  the  newspapers  which  consume  their  output 
of  material.  Newspapers  ubh  too  much  paper  and  print  too  much  matter  that  is  not 
news,  that  is  never  read  and  is  devoid  of  mterest.  The  real  news  is  "padded"  too 
much.    It  could  easily  be  condensed  and  the  size  of  nearly  all  daily  papers  could  be 
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reduced  without  detracting  from  their  popularity.    The  manufacturers  of  paper  have 
invested  a  larro  amount  of  capital  which  earns  but  a  low  margin  of  profit. 

Andrew  McLean,  Brooklyn  Citizen:  I  agree  with  the  general  purpose  of  publishem 
to  crush  the  ''Wood  Pulp  Trust."    I  don  t  know  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this 

fturpose,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  trust  has  got  newspaper  publishers  b3r  the  throat, 
t  could  be  shorn  of  power  by  removing  the  tariff  on  its  proaucts,  and  this  should  be 
done. 

Many  out  of  town  opinions  are  presented.    Editorially  the  Herald  says: 

"what  will  the   one-cent  NBW8FAPEBS  DO? 

''In  an  interview  which  appears  in  a  special  cable  dispatch  to  the  Herald  froiQ 
Paris  this  morning,  Col.  Edward  T.  Haskell,  a  principal  in  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company,  makes  some  remarks  that  will  interest  all  publishers  and  may  possess  an 
alarming  sig^iificance  for  proprietors  of  l>cent  newspapers. 

'* After  pointing  out  that  the  price  of  print  paper  has  not  increased  of  late  in  the  same 
ratio  as  otner  staple  products,  Colonel  uaskell  asserts  that  ^the  price  of  paper  must  be 
advanced,'  and  gives  very  cogent  reasons  for  his  belief.  It  is  this  impending  aug- 
mentation of  the  price  of  white  ^aper  that  forebodes  trouble  for  1-cent  publications. 

"Already  in  existing  conditions  it  is  notorious  that  the  latter  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  establishing  the  equilibrium  of  their  expenditure  and  income.  In  pre- 
senting recently  the  case  of  the  New  York  newspaper  publishers  before  a  board  cha^^ed 
with  the  duty  of  arbitrating  oil  certain  demands  put  forward  by  the  New  York  Stereo- 
typers*  Union,  John  Norris  said:  *The  most  senous  menace  that  ever  hung  over  Uie 
business  is  impending.  The  combined  scales  of  labor  and  of  paper-supply  men  mean 
an  annual  addition  of  $3,000,000  to  our  expenses.  Not  more  than  four  newspapers  of 
this  city  could  make  endE  meet  on  such  terms.' 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  four  exceptions  are  not  1-cent  news- 
papers«  for  Mr.  Norris,  who  speaks  with  the  authority  that  is  conferred  by  full  and  first 
nand  information,  specifically  stated  that  'there  is  not  one  particle  of  profit  in  news- 
papers over  the  cost  of  paper  and  ink  when  these  papers  sell  at  half  a  cent  a  copy  for  a 
16-page  paper.' 

**  II  this  assertion  is  true — and  all  available  evidence  tends  to  corroborate  it — one  \b 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  publishers  of  1-cent  newspapers  may  be  admirable  philan- 
thropists, but  are  very  poor  business  men.  Common  sense  would  suggest  that  if  a 
newspaper  can  not  be  published  with  profit  to  the  publishers  for  1  cent  the  price 
should  DO  raised.  This  is  the  method  that  other  tradesmen  adopt  if  they  wish  to 
avoid  bankruptcy. 

*'The  newspaper-readinff  public  would  not  grudge  an  additional  cent  or  2  cents 
if  good  value  were  receivea  for  the  money.  The  steady  increase  in  the  popularity  of 
the  Herald  is  convincing  proof  of  this,  and  being  a  3-cent  paper  it  has  not  felt  the 
'oppressive'  demands  of  the  labor  unions  or  the  'exorbitant'  pretensions  of  the  paper 
manu&cturers  or  the  other  dismal  conditions  whicii  Mr.  Norris  bluntly  declared  are 
'vei^nng  upon  the  point  of  putting  up  some  newspaper  shutters.'  On  the  contrary, 
the  Henda  has  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the  balance  between  its  yearly  revenue 
and  outlay  is  on  the  right  side.  If  the  same  situation  does  not  obtain  with  regard  to 
the  1-cent  newspapers  tnis  fact  proves  merely  that  the  publishers  have  made  a  mistake 
in  their  calculations  and  that  tne  inevitable  has  happened. 

**Any  tradesman  who  undertakes  to  sell  a  finished  article  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
raw  material  costs  him  will  find  himself  in  difficulties  sooner  or  later.  How  soon  or 
how  late  depends  solely  upon  the  amount  of  capital  the  tradesman  has  at  his  dis- 
position." 

[The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  ETenIng  Wlsoonain,  September  19, 1907.] 

THE   RISING  PRICE  OF  PAPER. 

In  the  old  fable  of  the  wagoner  who  prayed  to  Jupiter  for  help  to  get  his  vehicle  out 
of  a  rut.  the  divinity  advi^  the  supplicant  to  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
Congress  nuiy  well  give  the  same  advice  to  publisiiers  of  cheap  newspapers  who  want 
the  Government  to  relieve  their  business  from  embarrassment  by  legislating  down 
the  price  of  print  paper. 

Even  if  the  case  were  one  calling  for  Government  interposition,  that  would  be  a 
slow  procedure.  The  complaining  publishers,  if  they  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  instead  of  calling  on  Jupiter,  could  change  the  situation  in  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  first  place  they  could  reduce  their  consumption  of  print  paper  by  abandonins^ 
their  silly  practice  cd  using  poster  type  for  headlines.     In  the  next  place  they  could 
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advance  the  price  of  their  publicationfi  to  a  reasonable  figure.  The  public  will  pay  a 
legitimate  price  for  a  legitimate  newspaper. 

A  New  York  trade  publication,  the  Editor  and  Publisher,  fairly  describes  the  crisis 
as  follows: 

' '  The  publishers  of  newspapers  in  this  country  are  facing  a  serious  problem,  that  of  the 
continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  print  paper.  A  year  ago  a  publisher  could  make  con- 
tracts with  the  paper  manufacturers  for  about  2  cents  a  pound.  Publishers  who  use 
large  quantities  of  paper  to-day  find  it  almost  impossible  to  make  a  contract  at  any 
price,  while  the  open  quotations  are  from  2)  to  3  cents  a  pound.  But  this  is  not  the 
most  serious  phase  of  the  situation.  Paper  manufacturers  give  out  the  comforting 
assurance  (to  them)  that  the  price  of  paper  will  continue  to  soar  with  no  relief  in  sieht. 
Within  a  short  time  the  price  may  be  4  cents  a  pound  and  there  are  those  who  predict 
that  it  may  e»  as  high  as  6  cents.  The  supply  of  paper-makine  timber  is  rapidly 
decreasing.  The  American  newspapers  are  eating  up  tne  spruce  Forests  at  the  rate  of 
1,765,000  feet  for  every  working  day  in  the  year,  and  most  of  this  timber  is  cut  in  the 
United  States.  Taking  advantage  of  this  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  raw  material 
the  paper  manufacturers  have  been  steadily  increasing  the  price  of  the  product  of 
their  mills.  The  tariff  shuts  out  the  supply  which  might  be  obtained  from  Canada, 
and  Canada  herself  is  protestin^g  against  the  export  of  her  paper-makine  timber." 

No  one  is  likely  to  look  with  joy  upon  the  doubling  of  the  cost  of  a  staple  commodity, 
but  if  the  upward  movement  of  paper  were  to  bring  about  a  reform  of  freak  journalism 
it  would  not  be  an  unmixed  evil. 

[The  JanesTille  (Wis.)  Daily  Oasette.  December  90, 1907.] 

TABIFF  ON   WOOD  PULP. 

In  spite  of  the  President's  efforts  to  have  the  tariff  removed  on  wood  pulp,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  the  present  Congress  takes  action  in  the  matter.  There  are  two 
arguments  afi;ainst  it:  First,  it  would  result  in  opening  up  the  entire  question  of  tarifi 
revision,  ana  second,  it  would  fail  to  accomplish  desired  results;  namely,  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  paper. 

The  publishers  of  the  country  may  as  well  face  the  problem  of  advanced  cost  squarely 
and  meet  it  intelligently,  for  they  are  not  likely  to  receive  aid  from  Washington. 

The  extravagant  waste  of  paper  on  the  part  of  the  metropolitan  press  has  K>ng  been 
cause  for  comment.  The  claim  is  made  tnat  competition  compels  all  sorts  of  features, 
demanding  Sunday  editions  of  from  64  to  80  pages. 

The  American  Review  of  Reviews,  in  commenting  on  this  feature,  says: 

*'He  would  be  a  bold  reformer  indeed  who  obstructs  the  path  of  seeming  pro^;re68  by 
deliberately  advocating  reduction  in  the  size  of  American  newspapers  and  penodicak, 
but  if  the  figures  and  assertions  of  the  forest  experts  of  the  Federal  Govermnent  are 
correct,  and  if  no  other  satisfactory  raw  material  for  paper  is  discovered,  the  near 
future  will  compel  the  paper  and  publishing  industries,  wuling  or  unwilling,  to  adjust 
themselves  to  entirely  new  conditions. 

"Whatever  the  present  opinion  of  publishers  may  be  concerning  the  necessity  or 
wisdom  of  a  ereat  number  of  pages,  per  issue,  thoughtful  and  intelligent  persons  gen- 
erally find  tne  bulk  of  modem  puolications,  especially  of  Sunday  newspapers,  a 
source  of  continual  annoyance. 

"The  huge  comi^  picture  supplements  are  often  so  puerile  that  they  induce  a  sense 
of  melancholy;  yet  merely  to  divert  thoughtless  men  and  women  for  a  brief  Sunday 
morning  hour  with  impossible  and  extravagant  pictures  printed  in  loud  colors,  thou- 
sands of  stately  spruce  and  hemlock  trees  upon  the  northern  hills,  which  have  raised 
their  ^ceful  branches  to  the  sunshine  and  rain  of  many  changing  seasons,  have 
lived  in  vain." 

This  is  a  wholesome  criticism,  for  the  modem  Sunday  newspaper  is  a  burlesque, 
and  so  regarded  by  many  intelligent  readers.  Half  the  white  paper  could  be  saved  to 
advantage  and  the  readins  public  better  satisfied. 

Another  rat  hole,  equally  extravagant,  is  found  in  the  thousands  of  papers  sent  out 
without  orders,  and  for  which  no  money  is  ever  r^eived,  the  sole  object  l^ing  to  swell 
circulation  statements. 

It  is  a  good  time  for  the  publishers  to  get  down  to  business  and  adopt  business  prin- 
ciples. A  paper  that  is  worth  publishing  will  find  a  constituency.  The  25-cent 
weekly  and  dollar  daily  are  not  necessities,  neither  are  the  bulky  Sunday  editions, 
and  the  sooner  they  disappear  from  the  field  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  public  and 
counting  room. 

The  advance  on  print  paper  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  is  more  legitimate  than  many 
publishers  believe.  Adjust  business  to  meet  new  conditions  and  there  will  be  no 
trouble  with  the  profits. 
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Mr,  MiLLEB.  Since  you  have  put  into  this  record  some  editorials 
as  to  what  some  papers  think  of  this  matter,  I  will  ask  your  opinion 
of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cowles  in  New  York  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1908.     Did  you  hear  that  speech? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  did  not  hear  it  personally. 

Mr.  MnxEB.^  Have  you  read  it  since? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Was  it  the  speech  at  the  dinner? 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  Yes;  the  president's  address. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  I  heard  that.  I  thought  you  meant  the  busi- 
ness meeting. 

The  Chaibman.  This  was  at  the  business  meeting. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  It  was  Mr.  Cowles's  address  as  president  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  I  did  not  hear,  and  I  have  not  read  it  entirely. 
I  may  be  famiUar  with  some  passages  that  you  wish  to  refer  to. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  What  was  the  object  that  Mr.  Cowles  had  in  arguing 
in  that  address  the  right  of  your  association  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  or  controlling  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  sure  that  I  never  have  seen  any  such  statement 
as  that  referred  to. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  not  this  the  pamphlet  you  gave  us  the  other  day 
[exhibiting  pamphlet  to  Mr.  Lyman]? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Cowles  left  that  with  us. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Cowles  in  that  address: 

The  public  seems  to  concede  unc^ueBtioiied  the  right  of  consumers  to  combine  to 
depresB  prices  of  commodities.  If  this  is  a  right,  why  &ould  not  the  producers  have  an 
equal  right  to  combine  to  maintain  prices? 

That  is  the  language  in  his  address. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  Tmow  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  inside  of  his 
mind.  I  do  know  that  no  combination  was  contemplated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  because  I  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  its  anairs. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  This  is  the  language  of  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  I  wanted  to  know  what  your  opinion  was  of  that  language, 
as  to  whether  you  indorse  it  or  not-ythe  right  of  the  association  to 
or;eanize  or  to  combine  to  maintain  prices. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  know  very  well  that  if  it  is  illegal  it  is  not  right,  and 
that  any  combination  would  be  illegal  to  control  prices. 

Mr.  MILLEB.  Let  me  call  your  attention  further  to  what  Mr. 
Cowles  said  in  that  address: 

The  right  of  labor  to  combine  in  unions  for  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  com- 
bination is  unquestioned.  A  union,  however,  is  beneficial  or  harmful,  just  as  the 
corporation  is,  according  to  how  it  is  managed  or  the  ends  it  attempts  to  achieve. 
Se<7etary  Taft,  in  a  recent  speech,  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  substance,  that  it  is 
ri^t  for  the  wage-earner  to  combine  in  unions  and  to  strike,  if  necessary,  to  secure 
hi^er  wages  and  shorter  hours.  The  stock  in  trade  or  capital  of  a  workingpan,  the 
thing  he  offers  to  sell  in  the  labor  market,  is  his  time  and  labor.  There  is  a  close 
analogy  between  the  goods  he  offers  for  sale  and  the  merchandise  of  a  manufacturer. 
If  it  be  granted  that  the  workingman  may  combine  to  compel  a  higher  price  for  his 
wares,  is  it  not  equally  the  right  of  any  one  else  to  do  likewise,  whether  tnat  any  one 
dse  be  a  group  of  individuals  or  a  group  of  corporations?  The  powers  of  the  State  are 
invoked  to  intimidate  and  restrain  the  producer  in  such  attempts  as  he  may  make  to 
secure  a  profit,  while  the  consumers  can  combine  in  associations,  conspiracies,  or  in 
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an^r  way  they  please  to  depreGs  prices  and  no  one  gainBays  them.  In  my  judgment 
it  18  as  much  restraint  of  traae  to  combine  to  reduce  prices  as  it  is  to  combine  to  advacee 
prices. 

Now,  what  object  could  Mr.  Cowles  have  had  in  using  that  language 
if  he  was  not  urging  on  his  association,  of  which  lie  is  president,  and 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  the  right  to  combine  to  control  prices? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  do  not  think  he  had  the  sUghtest  notion  of  instigat- 
ing any  such  thing. 

Mi.  Miller.  What  did  he  mean  by  it? 

Mr.  Ltman.  It  is  an  expression  of  his  views,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  that  was  an  address  at  the  dinner.     I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a  report  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  February  6, 
1908.     That  is  the  opening  address  made  by  the  president. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  have  read  it  since? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No. 

Mr.  Miller.  Have  not  read  the  address,  of  the  president  of  your 
association? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No,  sir;  I  should  construe  that  as  being  a  protest 
against  the  combinations  that  he  refers  to  as  existing  ratner  than  to 
being  in  advocacy  of  a  combination  among  the  paper  people. 

Mr.  Miller.  lie  is  protesting  against  the  language  of  Mr.  Taft, 
who  has  argued  against  the  right  of  certain  associations  or  unions 
to  strike. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  he  protested  against  the  situation  of  having 
a  labor  union  on  the  one  side,  and  the  consumers  of  paper  combining 
together  to  depress  the  price  of  paper  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  one  more  question,  since  you 
think  he  was  not  arguing  for  the  right  of  the  association  to  combine 
to  maintain  prices.  I  will  ask  you  what  you  think  of  this  language 
that  he  uses : 

We  want  freedom,  not  restriction,  we  want  the  Government  to  let  private  enter- 

Srise  alone.  We  want  leas  legislation,  not  more  of  it.  We  want  the  rei)eal  of  laws 
ke  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  which  was  enacted  in  i^orance  of  how  it  would  be 
construed,  and  which  was  aimed  unjustly  and  vindictively  against  one  great  cor- 
poration. 

Now,  if  he  was  not  arguing  in  favor  of  the  right  to  combine  as  an 
association  to  maintain  prices,  what  does  he  mean  by  that  lan^a^e? 

Mr.  Lyman.  He  may  nave  argued  in  favor  of  the  right  and  lustice 
of  doing  it,  provided  the  laws  permitted  it;  but  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  he  was  not  outlining  any  plan  or  inciting  any  combination. 

The  Chaikman.  If  Mr.  Miller  nas  read  all  of  the  language  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  messages,  he  will  have  read  some  language  very  similar  to 
that  in  Mr.  Cowles's  address,  and  if  he  will  read  the  Hepburn  amend- 
ment to  the  antitrust  law  he  will  read  some  more. 

Mr.  Miller.  And  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  President  the  credit  for 
bein^  honest  in  the  fearless  expression  of  his  opinion,  as  to  what  he  has 
said  m  his  messages,  just  as  1  am  inclined  to  give  to  Mr.  Cowles  that 
same  degree  of  honesty  for  expressing  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  ri^ht 
of  your  association  to  combine  to  maintain  prices.  I  am  not  criticising 
him  in  the  slightest  degree,  no  more  than  I  am  criticising  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  insisting  upon  having  certain  things 
done  that  he  thinks  ought  to  be  done,  and  some  things,  too,  that 
neither  Mr.  Mann  nor  myself  agree  with  him  on. 
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Mr.  Sims.  The  President  insists  only  on  modifying  the  Sherman 
law,  while  Mr.  Cowles  is  in  favor  of  repealing  the  whole  thing;  they 
differ  only  in  dc^ee. 

Mr.  MiLLEB.  The  President  has  a  right  to  his  opinions  and  expresses 
them  fearlessly  at  all  times;  and  I  like  that  kind  of  a  President 
myself. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses  here? 

Mr.  Lthan.  Not  of  the  International  Paper  (Company. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  some  labor  organizations  represented 
here? 

Mr.  Lyman.  There  are  a  good  many  paper  makers  here  in  town 
and  more  coming  to-morrow  and  through  the  week,  who  will  want 
to  be  heard. 


STATKHEIfT  OF  JAMES  F.  FITZGERALD,  REFEESENTING  THE 
IHTEBHATIONAL  BSOTHEBHOOD  OF  FTJLP  SITLFHITE  AND  FA- 
FEB  KUL  WOBKESS. 

The  Chaibman.  You  are  president  of  what  organization? 

Mr.  FiTZGEBALD.  Of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp  Sul- 
phite and  Paper  Mill  Workers. 

The  Chaibman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  FrrzoEBALD.  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that,  first,  in  so 
far  as  the  price  of  paper  is  concerned,  the  various  contracts',  and  so 
forth,  I  know  nothmg  about  them.  I  am  here  as  a  representative 
of  some  of  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  refuting,  if  possible,  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  ISorris  in  respect  to  increased  wages 
offered  by  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  comparison  between  the  scales  paid  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  various  othere  in  the  United  States 
with  some  or  the  scales  paid  by  some  of  the  Canadian  mills. 

In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me  that  a  wrong  impression  has  been 
created  by  some  of  the  evidence  this  committee  has  obtained  as  to 
the  increases  obtained  by  the  men  in  the  past  four  or  five  or  six  years. 
If  I  remember  aright,  I  have  read  in  some  of  Mr.  Norris^s  statements 
that  the  increase  obtained  by  the  men  averaged  something  like  12 
or  15  per  cent.  He  allowed,  if  I  remember  ri^ht,  that  mills  were 
operated  a  greater  number  of  hours.  But,  in  so  far  as  that  statement 
affects  the  organization  I  represent,  it  does  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal,  because  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  system  the  pulp 
workers  throughout  the  country,  at  least  those  connected  with  the 
International  mills  and  a  great  many  others,  had  no  set  number  of 
hours.  It  is  true  that  in  1902  or  1903,  I  believe,  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  several  others  gave  what  was  termed  the  sixty- 
five  hour  week.  In  other  words,  tne  men  worked  sixty-five  hours 
one  week  and  sixty-six  the  other.  But  that  did  not  apply  to  the  pulp 
workers  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  some  towns  where  a  large  pulp 
mill  was  located  with  a  large  paper  mill,  the  pulp  mill  workers  only 
worked  sixty-five  and  sixty-six  hours  a  week;  out  in  many  cases 
where  pulp  mills  were  not  located  with  paper  mills  they  worked 
practically  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  difference  did  it  make  whether  they  were  located 
near  paper  mills?         ^ 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  In  a  majority  of  the  mills  where  they  are  located 
by  pulp  mills  they  run  in  what  is  called  soft  stuff  and  do  not  press 
it,  and  when  the  machines  shut  down  in  the  paper  mill  the  men  in 
the  pulp  miU  stop;  but  if  the  paper  mill  is  located  some  distance 
away  the  material  in  the  pulp  mill  is  pressed,  and  it  is  shipped  to 
the  paper  mill.  Accordingly  the  pulp  mills  would  run  any  tmie  or 
all  tne  time.  Our  hours  were  governed  by  whether  the  company 
wanted  pulp  or  not.  .  It  is  safe  to  say  they  wanted  pulp  about  all 
the  time  there  was  any  water. 

During  the  past  week  one  of  our  officers  went  to  Canada  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  finding  out  directly  from  the  men  there  in  two  or 
three  of  the  mills  exactly  the  wages  paid  them,  and  with  your 
approval  I  want  to  give  you  the  result  or  his  visit. 

First  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  so  far  as  the 
pulp  workers  are  concerned  a  great  many  of  them  have  received 
mcreases  in  wages  of  over  100  per  cent  per  hour  during  the  past 
four  or  six  years.  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to  tne  Umted 
States.  I  make  the  basis  per  hour,  because  in  the  majority  of  cases 
that  is  the  way  the  pulp  workers  worked.  They  did  not  work  by 
the  week.     They  did  not  have  any  sixty-five  hour  week. 

For  your  information  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  mill  in  Cadyville. 
N.  Y.,  m  1902,  the  three  employees  in  the  ground  wood  mill  received 
something  like  10  cents  an  nour — I  think  10  and  a  very  small  frac- 
tion; and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  to-day  they  are  getting  some- 
thing over  20  cents  per  hour,  or  in  that  neighborhood.  They  have 
more  than  doubled  their  wages.  In  a  majority  of  the  mills  in  the 
International  and  other  large  companies  in  the  East  the  prevailing 
rate  for  what  they  term  unskilled  help  was  12  J  cents  per  hour.  That 
was  the  minimum  scale  for  that  class  of  work.  To-day  in  these 
mills  the  minimum  scale  is  22.34  cents  per  hour,  nearly  double. 

Now,^  in  the  comparison  that  I  have  here  I  have  compared  the 
rates  of  the  International  Paper  Company  with  other  companies  in 
Canada,  given  to  us  by  the  employees  within  the  last  week. 

The  occupation  of  finisher — wHich  is  the  man  that  rubs  up  the 
paper — in  tne  International  Paper  Company  the  rate  for  that  class 
of  work  is  from  20  to  22  cents  per  hour;  the  minimum  scale  is  20 
cents  per  hour.     In  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  in  Canada  the 

gouna  mill,  as  reported  to  us  by  some  employees,  is  on  a  scale  of 
Dm  13  to  17  cents  per  hour.  The  Canada  raper  Company — the 
Windsor  mills,  at  Quebec — ^have  two  mills  there.  In  one  of  these, 
according  to  the  statements  given  us  by  men  there,  they  receive 
13i  cents  per  hour 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  statement?  You  say  according  to" 
the  statement  given  by  the  men. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  sent  a  man  to  interview  the  men  and  ask  them 
what  were  their  scales,  and  this  is  the  statement  they  gave  us.  We 
assumed  that  the  best  way  to  get  that  information  airect  was  to  go 
directly  to  the  men  receiving  tlie  wages. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  men  told  this  man  you  sent  there  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  men  told  our  man;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  this  man  you  sent  there  told  you? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  This  man  brings  back  the  report  that  he  got  from 
his  interviews  with  these  men.     He  made  a  report  when  he  got  backv 
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The  Chairman.  What  report  did  he  bring  back?  That  report  he 
brought  back  you  have  there? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  This  is  an  exact  copy.  It  can  be  sworn  to  if 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  under  oath  now. 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  I  presume  I  am.  Now,  another  occupation  I 
have  selected  here  is  that  of  teamsters.  The  International  Paper 
Company  pays  18.33  cents  per  hour  for  teamsters;  the  Laurentide 
Company  pays  13  cents;  the  Reardon  at  Hawkesbury,  Canada,  pays 
12i  cents  per  hour.  The  Windsor  Mill,  the  Canada  Paper  Company — 
at  the  old  mUl  pays  12  i  cents,  and  at  the  new  mill  from  13  to  15  cents. 

The  acid  makers  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
receive  from  24  to  30  cents  per  hour — in  some  mills  24  and  in  others  30 ; 
at  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  they  receive  20  cents;  at  the  Rear- 
don Mills  at  HawkesDury  they  receive  20  cents;  at  the  Canada  and 
Windsor  nulls  they  receive  15  cents. 

Cooks  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company  receive  28  to 
35  cents  an  nour;  at  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  they  receive  $22 
a  week.  I  understand  they  work  contmually  tor  that,  and  do  their 
repairing  on  Sundays.  If  the  cooks  working  for  the  International  did 
likewise  they  would  receive  $23.76.  The  cooks  at  the  Reardon  mill 
receive  30  to  35  cents  an  hour.  At  the  Canada  Paper  Company  and 
Windsor  mills  they  receive  15  cents  an  hour. 

Cook's  helpers  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
receive  22.34  to  28  cents  an  hour ;  at  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  14 
cents,  at  the  Reardon  15  cents,  and  at  the  Canada  Paper  Company 
12^  cents. 

Pressmen  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company  receive 
22.34  cents  an  hour;  at  tne  Laurentide  Paper  Company  14 J  cents,  and 
at  the  Reardon  mills,  12)  cents;  and  at  the  Canada  raper  Mills  12) 
cents. 

Oilers  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company  receive  20 
cents  per  hour;  at  the  Laurentide,  13  cents,  and  at  the  Windsor  Mills 
of  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  12)  cents. 

Screen-men  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
receive  22.34  cents  an  hour;  at  the  Laurentide,  13  cents  an  hour;  at 
the  Reardon,  14  cents;  at  the  Windsor  Mill  of  the  Canada  Paper 
Company,  the  old  mill,  13  cents;  and  at  the  new  mill  12)  cents. 

Wood  handlers  employed  by  the  International  Paper  Company 
receive  from  18.33  to  22.34  cents  an  hour;  18.33  cents  is  the  mim- 
mum  scale  in  day  work.  Those  employed  in  tour  work  receive  22.34. 
Wood  handlers  at  the  Laurentide  Company  receive  13  cents  an  hour; 
at  the  Reardon,  12)  cents;  and  at  the  Canada  Paper  Company,  12) 
cents  in  both  nulls. 

Millwright  helpers  at  the  International  Paper  Company  receive 
22.34  to  25  cents  an  hour;  at  the  Laurentide,  12  cents;  at  the  Keardon, 
15  cents;  and  at  the  new  mill  of  the  Windsor  Mills,  14  to  15  cents. 

Barkers  at  the  International  receive  18.33  to  19  cents  an  hour;  at 
the  Laurentide,  13  cents;  at  the  Reardon,  15  cents;  at  the  old  mill  of 
the  Windsor  Mills,  13  cents,  and  at  the  new  mill  from  12  to  14  cents. 

Truckers,  the  men  who  load  the  paper  in  the  cars,  at  the  Inter- 
national, receive  20  cents  per  hour,  and  at  the  Canada  Paper  Company 
12)  cents. 
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Beatermen  at  the  International  receive  22.34  cents  an  hour;  at  the 
Laurentide,  14  cents;  at  the  old  mill  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company, 
12J  cents;  at  the  new  mill,  13  to  14  cents. 

Engineers  employed  by  the  International  receive  33  to  34  cents 
an  hour.  The  Laurentide  Paper  Company  pay  $20  per  week.  The 
Canada  Paper  Company  at  the  Windsor  mill  pay  18  cents  per  hour 
at  the  old  mill  and  15  cents  per  hour  at  the  new. 

Grindermen  at  the  International  receive  22.34  cents  an  hour;  at 
the  Laurentide,  15  cents;  and  at  the  Windsor  mills  of  the  Canada 
Paper  Company,  12^  cents. 

Now,  those  are  figures,  as  I  have  stated,  obtained  by  one  of  our 
executive  officers  this  past  week. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  officer? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Horace  Washburn. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  position? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Second  vice-president.  He  appeared  before  your 
committee  in  Palmer  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  Mr.   Washburn;    ves,     I  remember  him. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes ;  I  sent  him  last  Monday  to  Canada  for,  the 
purpose  of  getting  this  information  firat-handed  from  the  men.  He 
returned  Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  all  the  men  in  the  International  Paper  Company 
members  of  your  organization? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No;  not  all  of  them.  There  is  an  organization 
of  paper  makers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  mean  those  that  are  eligible? 

Mr!  Fitzgerald.  No;  some  are  with  the  paper  makers^  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  percentage  of  those  employed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  are  union  men? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  In  the  mills  where  we  have  an  organization  I 
should  say  something  Uke  98  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  what  percentage  of  the  mills  have  you  an  organi- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  have  all  but  some  three  or  four,  and  I  under- 
stand they  are  organized  under  the  paper  makers'  organization. 

Mr.  Ryan.  As  to  those  mills  in  Cfanada,  are  they  unionized? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  In  some  of  them  that  I  refer  to  1  believe  the  paper 
makers  have  an  organization  in  the  ground  mill;  I  am  not  positive, 
however. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  they  affiliated  with  your  organization? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  extent  to  which  those  mills  are 
unionized? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Take  the  mills  in  this  country  outside  of  the  Interna- 
tional, what  percentage  of  them  are  union?  You  drew  your  compari- 
sons I  notice  with  the  International. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  merely  did  that  for  thepurpose  of  taking  one 
company.  A  great  many  of  them  in  the  ETast  are  organized.  I 
would  say  the  Great  Northern,  the  Union  Bag,  the  Saint  Croix,  the 
Burgess,  the  Ticonderoga — are  nearly  all  in. 

A&.  Ryan.  How  about  the  mills  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  them.  I  believe  there 
are^a  few  organizations  in  the  West. 
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Mr,  Ryan.  Is  the  wage  paid  to  the  men  whose  occupations  you 
have  mentioned  a  fair  average  of  the  wage  paid  by  mills  throughout 
the  country? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  It  is  a  fair  avera^  paid  by  mills  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  mean  by^ast?  Where  is  your  dividing 
line? 

Mr.  FrrzoEBALD.  Say,  east  of  Niagara  Falls — in  New  England  and 
New  York. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  said  that  in  the  International  the  unskilled  or 
common  labor  received  a  minimum  of  22.34  cents  per  hour? 

Mr.  FiTZG£BAij>.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That^is  only  in  the  union  mills,  is  it? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  If  there  are  any  that  are  not  unionized,  I  believe 
they  receive  that  same  scale,  but  those  men  that  may  be  employed 
in  the  various  miUs  wherein  we  have  organized  receive  the  same 
scale  whether  in  or  out  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Cowles  when  here  stated  that  it  cost  the  Canadian 
mills  as  much  for  labor  per  ton  as  it  did  the  mills  in  the  United  States; 
was  his  statement  correct? 

Mr.  FrrzoERAU).  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  incorrect.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  men  they  employ,  but  I  do  know  from  personal 
experience  they  did  not  receive  the  same  scale. 

The  Chairman.  What  Mr.  Cowles  said^  as  I  remember  it,  was  that 
skilled  labor  in  five  mills  in  Canada  received  as  high  a  wage  as  they 
did  in  the  United  States,  and  so  far  as  his  experience  went  unskilled 
laborers  received  a  higher  wage  than  they  dia  here.  But  he  did  not 
compare  the  labor  cost  in  the  mills. 

Mr.  FiTZQERALD.  We  have  never  understood  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  was  referring  to  unskilled  labor  and 
the  cost  of  labor  in  the  forests  in  obtaining  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  FrrzGERAiD.  As  to  that  I  have  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  Hudson  mill, 
testified  that  skilled  labor  in  Canada  received  as  much  as  in  the 
United  States,  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  that  that  they  had  to  send 
here  to  the  United  States  to  get  skilled  labor  and  had  to  pay  as  much, 
if  not  more,  to  get  them  to  take  places  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  also  true  that  Mr.  Walker's  only  experi- 
ence was  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  a  new  mill. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  At  Palmers  Falls,  I  believe.  You  understand  in 
Canada  there  are  very  few  mills  where  the  men  work  on  an  eight- 
hour  day.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  only  two.  I  have  heard  it 
claimed  bv  some  that  the  Canadian  manufacturers  paid  as  much  to 
the  skilled  help  as  the  manufacturers  did  in  the  Umted  States;  but 
it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  where  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer paid  $4  a  day  to  a  machine  tender  he  worked  for  twelve 
hours,  while  the  Amencan  manufactiu-er  paid  S4  a  day  and  the  men 
only  worked  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  the  only  way  to  make  this  class  of  testimony 
competent  for  this  investigation  would  be  for  us  to  have  the  official 
records  of  the  mills  of  Canada  and  compare  them  with  the  official 
records  of  the  United  States.  I  mean  by  that,  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
various  Canadian  mills,  to  compare  them  with  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
American  manufacturers. 
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I  think  we  ou^t  to  know  whether  the  men  are  employed  by  the 
eight-hour  or  the  ten-hour  system,  or  whether  they  work  sixty  homrs 
or  sixty-five  hours  a  week,  or  what.  Otherwise  the  testimony  can 
not  be  of  much  value. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  hours  that  the  workers 
were  obUged  to  work  in  exclusive  wood-pulp  mills  ? 

Mr.  FrraoERALD.  Prior  to  when? 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  United  States,  to  which  you  referred  in  your 
opening  statement  after  saying  there  was  no  regular  length  of  time  in 
which  they  were  employed. 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  I  want  to  qualify  my  statement  by  saying  I 
intended  to  make  my  statement  apply  more  to  the  nulls  in  New 
England  than  in  New  York.  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  experience 
they  worked  eighty-four  hours  a  week  in  a  great  many  mills,  Simday 
and  Sunday  night  and  all.  In  fact,  I  have  a  representative  of  our 
organization  with  me,  who,  I  beheve,  can  show  you  that  a  few  years 
ago — I  am  not  positive  as  to  this — that  in  a  mill  in  the  United  States 
in  which  he  worked  he  worked  Sunday  night  for  nothing.  He  got  so 
much  per  week  whether  he  worked  Sunday  night  or  did  not:  and  that 
same  mill  to-day  is  paying  22.34  per  hour  as  a  minimum  scale  for  hour 
workers.  I  want  to  qualify  that  statement,  too,  and  say  that  occa- 
sionally they  worked  Sunday  night  during  high-water  periods.  You 
understand  there  are  certain  times  of  the  year  when  the  pulp  mills 
do  not  have  any  water  and  then  when  the  water  comes  they  nave  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  the  water  is  under  normal  conidtions  they 
are  only  worked  for  forty-eight  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  FrrzQERALD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  years  ago  were  you  obliged  to  work 
eighty-foiur  hours  a  week? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  I  have  worked  eighty-four  hours  a  week  in  1900. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  did  you  work  in? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Fort  Edward  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  where  you  hve? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  union? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  In  its  present  form  since  January,  1906.  I  have 
been  the  head  of  our  organization  since  1901,  but  durmg  the  year  1901 
and  the  majority  of  1902  I  was  still  in  the  employ  of  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  were  you  employed? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  worked  in  almost  every  capacity  in  a  ground 
wood  mill. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  last? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  On  repairs;  cleaning  up  around. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  grinder  man? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  about  what  proportion  of  the 
employees  are  in  your  union  and  what  proportion  are  in  the  other 
union? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  What  proportion  of  all  the  employees,  or  the 
pulp  workers  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  yours  confined  wholly  to  pulp  workers? 

Mr,  Fitzgerald.  Nearly  so. 
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The  Chaisman.  How  many  members  have  you  in  your  union? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  Something  a  little  over  6,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  members  there  are  in 
the  paper  and  pulp  workers'  union? 

Mr.  FrrzGERAU).  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  that  many.  I  think,  although  I  do  not  make  it  as  a  posi- 
tive statement,  that  something  like  80  per  cent  of  the  pulp  workers 
or»nized  are  members  of  our  union. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  your  union  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  In  its  present  form,  or  since  it  was  first  organized  ? 

The  Chairman.  Since  it  was  first  organized. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  From  1901. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time  have  you  any  idea  of  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  wa^es  of  the  employees  of  the  miU? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  could  answer  that  best  by  saying  that  the 
average  wage  paid  at  that  time  was  12}  cents  per  hour,  not  only  in 
the  International,  but  I  believe  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  this 
country,  New  England,  and  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  average  wage  in  the  mill,  including 
all  skilled  labor,  was  only 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No;  1  am  not  including  the  pulp  workers, 
those  employed  in  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  the  average  wage  is  now? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  22.34  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  minimum  wages? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes.  12)  cents  was  the  maximum.  I  will 
qualify  that  a  little  b^  saying  that  12)  cents  was  the  maximum 
scale  paid  in  those  particular  mills  with  which  I  am  familiar  at  that 
time.  There  were  men,  screen  men,  who  received  11  cents  and  a 
small  fraction. 

The  Oblairman.  That  average  wage  you  gave  was  by  the  hour? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  By  the  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  does  not  show  the  amount  that  a 
man  received  upon  which  he  could  live? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  The  week's  work,  including  Sunday,  was  $7.50; 
that  is,  if  he  was  a  good  man. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  your  union  was  organized? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  would  be  the  average  week's  work  now? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  Excluding  Sundays  it  would  be  $10.76.  But 
you  do  not  exclude  the  Sunday  night  work  in  a  majority  of  the  pulp 
works.     With  that,  it  would  be  something  like  $13. 

The  Chairman.  Before  your  union  was  organized,  how  many  hours 
constituted  a  day's  work  on  an  average? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  What  we  call  a  twelve-hour  day.  We  worked 
eleven  hours  when  we  worked  in  the  day  and  thirteen  hours  when  we 
worked  in  the  night. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  mills  now  have  eight-hour  labor? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  That  would  be  a  hard  question  for  me  to  answer. 
All  the  tour  workers,  all  men  employed  in  that  part  of  the  mill,  work 
continually. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  what  proportion  of  the  mills  have  instituted 
eight-hour  labor  where  your  umon  is  in  existence? 
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Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  more  than  one  or  two 
locals  that  have  notgot  the  eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  proportion  of  the  mills  do  you  have  your 
union  in? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  We  have  something  Uke  37  or  38  locals.  They 
are  located  in  New  England  and  New  York.  I  can  not  state  just 
what  proportion  of  the  mills  in  the  country  we  have  organizations  in. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  locals  in  the  West  or  the  South? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  mills  in  the  West 
or  the  South  have  the  eight-hour  system? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  believe  they  have. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  mill  was  it  in  New  York  where  you  said  the 
wages  paid  in  1902  were  twelve  cents  an  hour,  and  that  the  wages 
in  the  same  mill  now  are  about  twenty-one  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Cadyville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Miller.  When  was  the  increase  to  twenty-one  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  That  increase  came  in  two  installments.  One 
of  them,  I  think,  was  in  1906,  and  the  other  in  the  latter  part  of  1907. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  there  was  no  increase  in  wages  from  1902  to 
1906,  was  there? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Not  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  was  the  increase  in  1906? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  it  was.  I  think  the 
increase  was  something  like  3  cents  an  hoiur,  making  the  wage  13  cents. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  from  1906  to  1907  it  was  what? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  jumped  up  to  21  cents. 

Mr.  Miller.  From  13  to  21  cents? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Has  there  been  any  increase  since  1907? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Not  at  any  particular  mill — only  in  individual 
cases.  There  are  several  men  tnere  who  have  been  increased  recently, 
and  that  also  applies  to  some  other  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  mill  change  from  a  two-toiur  to  a  three- 
tour  system  in  that  time? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  cause  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  any  reduction  in  hours  between  1902  and 
1906  when  this  increase  took  place? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  spoke  of  this  sixty-five-hour  basis,  but  that  did 
not  apply  to  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  sixty-five-hour  basis  incorporated 
in  exclusive  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  in  1902  or  1903. 
I  have  a  record  of  it  at  home,  but  I  do  not  just  remember  now. 

(Thereuix)n,  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  May  19,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Tuesday,  May  19, 1908. 

Committee  called  to  order  at  10.15  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann 
presiding. 

The  CSl4ibman.  May  I  ask  whether  there  are  any  manufacturers 
here  now  who  wish  to  be  heard  further?  I  think  tnere  were  one  or 
two  here  last  night.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Lyman,  whether  there  are 
any  others? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  I  think  there  are  a  number.  Mr.  Taylor,  I 
think,  wants  to  be  heard,  and  also  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  printing  men. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  official  testimony  that  we  want  to 

Et  in,  and  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  this  morning,  in  order  to 
^ye  it  appear  in  the  record,  to  proceed  with  that  testimony  first. 
Before  proceeding,  however,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Walker, 
superintendent  of  tne  Hudson  River  mill  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  reading  as  follows  [reads]: 

Intbbnational  Paper  Gompant, 

Palmer,  N,  Y,,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  Ja8.  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Inveetigation,  Woikington,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  wish  to  correct  an  error  made  in  testimony  given  by  the  writer  before 

your  committee  on  your  late  vidt  to  Corinth  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  the 

euiployeee  of  the  Brompton  null  in  Canada  during  my  connection  with  that  company. 

1  believe  that  I  stated  that  the  employees  received  15  cents  per  hour.    This  was  an 

error.    What  I  intended  to  state  was  that  $1.50  per  day  was  paid,  and  as  twelve  hours 

were  worked  for  this  wage,  it  would  make  the  houriy  rate  12}  cents  instead  of  15  cents. 

The  reason  for  my  getting  these  rates  confused  was  due  to  the  custom  in  vogue  here 

for  a  number  of  years  in  basing  the  wage  on  an  hourly  rate. 

I  would  say  further  in  regara  to  this  matter  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the 
day  laborers'-'that  is,  men  working  ten  hours  per  day — ^received  the  same  rate  per  hour 
as  the  tour  workers,  or  12}  cents. 
Please  have  my  testimony  corrected  as  per  above. 

Yours,  very  truly,  C.  W.  Walkbr, 

Superintendent. 

Also  a  letter  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  industrial  statistics  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

Dbpabtmbnt  op  Internal  Appairb, 
Bureau  of  Industrial  STATumca, 

Harmburg,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  Jam S8  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

WoikmgUm,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sir!  Your  letter  of  May  12,  addressed  to  the  commisBioner  of  labor,  this 
State,  has  been  referred  to  this  bureau. 

We  regret  very  mudh  to  be  compelled  to  advise  you  that  we  are  not  in  position  to 
supply  you  with  the  (btta  which  you  asked  for  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  and  price 
of  pulp  and  paper. 
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Our  statist ic8  relating  to  the  paper  mills  of  our  State  are  not  3^et  in  hand,  and  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  furnish  anything  of  an  authentic  nature  pertaining  to  present  conditions 
for  several  months. 
R^;retting  exceedingly  that  we  can  not  serve  you  at  this  moment,  we  are, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

J.  L.  RocKBY,  Chief. 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  Forester,  which  will  appear 
in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

U.  S.  Dbpartmbnt  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service, 

Washington,  May  8, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  Your  kttere  ol  May  5  aifo  reeeiyed.  The  Forest  Service  will  be  very 
glad  to  furnish  the  Select  Committee  oa  Pulp  and  F^ger  iBvestigation  all  the  inior* 
mation  available  on  the  different  topics  indicated.  'Hiese  data  will  be  compiled  as 
soon  as  possible  in  suitable  form  for  inserting  in  the  hearings  of  the  committee.  When 
the  information  is  ready  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Forest 
Service  appear  before  the  committee  to  make  any  additional  statement  that  is  neces- 
sarv. 

in  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am  sending  to  you,  under  separate  cover,  twelve 
copies  each  of  Circulars  120  and  122. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Gifford  Pi*icttOT, 

For€9UT. 

Ako  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  has  in  it  some  information  which 
I  think  will  be  of  value  to  the  committee. 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Manufacturbs, 

WoMnst^n,  M^  U,  1998. 
Dear  Sir:  1  send  you  herewith  a  few  numbers  ol  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports 
containing  reports  from  consular  ofiicen  on  wood  i>ulp  and  paper,  and  also  volume  No. 
19  of  Special  Consular  Reports,  entitled  ''Paper  in  foreign  countries."  Thisvidunie 
was  issued  eight  years  ago,  ana  consists  ol  reports  in  response  to  interrogatories  pro- 
pounded by  tne  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 

An  inquiry  came  to  this  bureau  from  that  of  Statit^tics,  to  whom  a  letttnr  was  addroaood 
re<)uesting  information  as  to  prices  of  printing  papw  in  the  principal  Eux^apean  coun- 
tries. No  reports  have  reached  this  bureau  containing  information  of  the  chanbct^r 
you  desire,  and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  so  informed.  Since  then  I  have  had  the 
nh*s  searcheil.  and  thought  the  documents  sent  herewith  might  be  serviceable  to  you. 
Respectfully, 

John  M.  Carson,  Chief  of  Buremu. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Hotuf  of  Representalires. 

STAlEKSira  OF  ME.  8.  R.  D.  HOmtH,  BlBBC^rOR  OT  TSB  OEHttTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way,  Mr.  North. 

Mr.  North.  The  reason  for.  which  I^  requested  a  hearing  before 
this  committee  was  to  make  a  reply  to  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Herman 
Ridder  on  March  9  to  the  Presiaent  of  the  United  States  and  sim- 
ultaneously distributed  to  every  newspaper  in  the  country.  I  have 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Bidder's  letter  m  my  hand,  and  if  it  is  not  already 
in  the  record  I  suppose  it  ought  to  go  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  record^  and  appears  on  page  217  of  the 
hearinf^. 
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Mr.  North.  And  also  my  letter  to  Mr.  Dalsell,  to  which  it  refenf 

The  OsAiBMAN.  Yea;  that  is  there  also. 

Mr.  NoBTH.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Ridder's  to  the  President  accuses 
the  director  of  the  Census  of  official  dereDction  in  haying  issued  a 
faiae  and  misleading  series  of  figures  officially,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  group  of  combinations  which  are  aiming  to  add  $60,000,000 
per  annum  to  the  burdens  of  printers  and  pubbsfa^rs. 

Now,  it  may  be  immaterial,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Director  of 
the  Cbnsus  has  rmver  communicated  officially  with  Congress  on  this 
8ub]e<^.  The  lettra*  to  whieh  Mr.  Ridder  alludes  was  a  private,  peiv 
sonal  letter  addressed  by  me  to  Mr.  Daloell  in  response  to  a  request 
whieh  he  made  of  me  to  obtain  teat  him  certain  fi^ires.  Mr.  Daloell 
eaUed  upon  me  personally  and  asked  for  these  prices  of  news  paper  for 
a  aenes  of  jpears.  He  said  he  deeired  them,  as  I  reeoUeet  it,  to  reply 
to  a  letter  of  a  correspondent  who  was  a  publisher  in  his  CongressioBal 
distriot,  and  that  he  wished  them  ifi  a  hurry.  I  told  him  that  the 
Census  Office  had  no  official  %ures  whatever  on  thissubject.  ''Well/' 
he  said, ''  can't  vou  get  them  Tor  me  from  some  other  source  t"  I  told 
him  that  I  woula  try  to  do  so.  In  making  that  answer  I  made  the  answer 
that  I  always  make  to  eve^body  who  asks  for  information.  If  we  do 
not  have  official  information  to  give  to  inquirers,  we  get  the  beet  that 
we  oan,  and  always  inform  them  of  the  source  of  our  mf ormation.  In 
this  case  the  source  given  for  the  Quotations  of  paper  prices  which  I 
supplied  Mr.  Daleell  was  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  whicn  I  knew  to  be 
a  reputable  trade  journal.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  some  forty 
years,  and  the  integritv  of  its  market  quotations  was  never  questioned 
to  my  knowledge  until  Mr.  Ridder  denounced  them  as  ''  false  and  mis- 
leading" and  "'worthless  and  secondary/'  Mr.  Ridder  expresses 
his  doubt  in  this  letter  as  to  whether  the  Direct<»r  of  the  Census  went 
to  newspafim)  manufacturers^  or  jobbers  for  information  at  first  hand 
on  this  subject.  The  man  I  did  go  to  was  Mr.  Charles  W.  Rantoul,  jr., 
of  New  York,  who  is  both  a  manufacturer,  jobber,  and  commission 
dealer  in  paper,  who  was  for  a  long  time  secretary  of  the  American 
Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  who  was  the  expert  agent  who 
Baade  a  special  report  on  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacture  for  the 
Twelfth  Cfensus,  and  whom  I  have  known  for  years  as  a  gentleman  of 
Ike  highest  inte§^ty  and  intelligence. 

So  tar  as  going  to  newspapers  or  manufacturers  to  inauire  the  prices 
thev  Wfire  paying  during  Inese  years  for  paper,  I  had  no  authority 
under  the  Uw  to  make  any  such  request  of  any  of  them,  and  if  I 
had  made  an  attempt  to  get  these  figures  from  their  private  books, 
I  should  have  doubtless  been  informerl  that  I  was  impertinent 
and  bad  no  ri^ht  whatever  to  make  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  RiddMT  m  this  letter  alludes  to  the  fact  that  certain  years  are 
omitted  from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  quotations  in  regard  to  the 
prices,  and  says 

The  CuAiBMAN.  He  alludes  to  the  fact  that  they  are  omitteil  in 
your  list  of  ouotatinns.  He  does  not  say  they  are  omitted  in  the 
raper  Trade  Journal? 

Mr.  North.  He  does  not, sir.  The  quotations  ^ven  in  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Dalaell  covered  all  the  years  that  were  covered  in  the  quotations 
of  the  Paper  Trade  Journal.  Ehiringthat  period  of  time  they  published 
no  quotations  on  this  subject.     Just  why  they  did  not  publish  these 
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quotations  I  am  not  aware,  but  I  made  some  inc^uirv  of  the  present 
editor  when  I  was  in  New  York  recently,  and  he  said  tiiat  he  could  not 
say,  because  he  was  not  at  that  time  the  editor  of  the  paper;  but  if  the 
committee  desires  to  knoV  why  the  quotations  were  omitted  by  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal  during  those  years,  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  £nd 
out  by  summoning  the  publishers. 

The  quotations  given  were  distinctly  stated  not  only  to  be  from 
the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  but  to  be  the  prices  at  which  dealers  were 
seUing  news  paper  at  the  dates  named — that  is  to  say,  in  ordinary 
(quantities  and  in  the  open  market.  This  impK)rtant  fact  Mr.  Ridder 
ignores.  He  is  talking  about  news  print  prices  imder  special  and 
private   contracts  directly  between  manufacturers  and  newsj^per 

Sublishers,  which  is  an  entirely  diiferent  matter.  The  Paper  Trade 
oumal  quotations  have  no  reference  to  prices  named  in  such  private 
contracts,  which  prices  do  not  reflect  current  market  values,  and  are 
not  the  prices  casual  purchasers  pay  for  paper  in  the  regular  markets. 
To  illustrate:  The  dealers'  prices  for  news  print  are  to-day  2.50  cents 
per  pound;  a  certain  New  lork  paper  is  now  paying  1.85  cents  per 
pound,  under  a  five-year  contract  which  has  still  some  time  to  run. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  probably  you  are  misinformed  about  that. 
What  paper  is  that? 

Mr.  North.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  name  the 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  but  you  are  required  to  do  it. 

Mr.  North.  I  am  informed,  and  my  informant  was  Mr.  Rantoul, 
that  the  paper  in  Question  was  the  New  York  American. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  paying  1.88  cents;  that  is  a  Hearst  paper. 

Mr.  North.  This  private  contract  does  not  represent  the  current 
market  price  of  paper,  and  is  no  more  a  clue  to  the  pubUc  price  than 
rebate  freight  rates  granted  certain  shippers  would  be  a  clue  to  regular 
freight  schedules. 

Mr.  Ridder  also  ignores  the  further  qualifying  statement  in  my 
letter  that  **the  large  contracts  with  daily  newspapers  would  prob- 
ably average  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than 
the  prices  shown  in  the  tables."  This  statement  at  once  reconciles 
differences  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  ton  in  the  quotations  of  the  Paper 
Trade  Journal  and  the  contract  prices  per  ton  alleged  by  Mr.  Ridder 
to  have  been  actually  paid  by  the  great  newspapers  of  New  York.  As 
thus  qualified,  the  quotations  furnished  Mr.  I)aizell  undoubtedlv  rep- 
resent more  accurately  than  Mr.  Ridder's  figures  the  prices  paid  by 
purchasers  in  the  open  market  at  the  dates  named  by  the  average 
customer  having  no  special  contract. 

I  am  assured  by  men  who  should  know,  that  the  quotations  given 
are  a  safer  index  to  the  periodical  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  news 
paper  than  any  figures  based  upon  private  and  special  contracts.  Of 
course,  I  have!^  no  personal  knowledge  that  such  is  the  fact;  but  Mr. 
Ridder  had  offerecl  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  figures  which  Mr.  Ridder  himself  contrasted  with  my  own  are 
a  very  inaccurate  statement  of  prices  which  prevailed  at  the  dates 
given.  • 

Abundant  evidence  that  private  newspaper  contracts  afford  no  clue 
to  actual  market  values  or  current  prices  appears  in  the  reports  made 
to  the  Census  by  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  country.  I  nave  exam- 
ined these  reports  in  the  case  of  some  40  daily  newspapers  published 
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in  the  chief  cities'of  the  country,  with  circulations  varying  from  3.000 
to  500,000.  I  find  that  the  pnce  per  pound  paid  by  these  journals  in 
1900  varied  from  3  cents  in  one  instance  to  1.6  cents  in  another,  and 
that  practically  every  fractional  price  between  these  two  extremes 
was  paid  by  the  remainder.  The  correctness  of  the  figures  given  was 
certified  to  by  the  publisher  or  his  representative.  I  cite  these  facts 
as  tending  to*  show  that  the  prices  any  newspaper  or  group  of  news- 
papers may  be  paying  for  paper  at  a  particular  time  is  no  clue  to  the 
market  pnce  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Ridder  accuses  me  of  having  served  the  purposes  of  ^'a  group 
of  combinations  which  are  aiming  to  add  $60,000,000  per  annum  to 
the  burdens  of  printers  and  pubU^ers."  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
significance  of  these  quotations,  in  whatever  relation  they  may  bear 
to  the  controversy  in  which  Mr.  Ridder  is  engaged.  I  do  know  that 
no  statistics  have  ever  been  compiled  or  pubUshed  by  the  Census 
OflSce  with  any  reference  whatsoever  to  their  effect  upon  private 
interests,  or  with  any  other  purpose  than  to  promulgate  the  truth, 
so  far  as  could  be  ascertained ;  and  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that 
any  individual  who,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  misrepresents  or  dis- 
credits by  perversion  or  on  insufiicient  data  the  conduct  of  a  Govern- 
ment official  not  only  does  a  grievous  personal  wrong,  but  actually 
injures  the  Government  itself  by  exciting  public  suspicion  of  its  good 
faith  and  administrative  integnty. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  North,  I  think  all  members  of  the  committee,* 
having  had  reason  frequently  to  call  upon  different  officials  of  the 
Government  for  information  of  various  kinds,  appreciate  the  desire 
of  officials  to  furnish  information  which  they  may  not  have  received 
officially  in  their  Departments,  and  that  they  frec[uently  seek  infor- 
mation from  outside  sources,  because  they  have  better  facilities 
for  doing  that  than  Members  of  Congress  have.  I  think  myself  there 
would  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  method  of  carrying  on  business  between  the  legislative  and  the 
administrative  branches  of  the  Government  to  criticise  them.  Still 
your  letter,  where. you  undoubtedly  were  endeavoring  to  furnish 
the  best  information,  and  where  you  relied  upon  information  which 
you  had  received,  and  where  I  think  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  average  prices  at  which  paper  was  sold  were — ^your 
letter  states  that  up  to  1896  the  figures  represent  the  prices  at  which 
dealers  were  selUng  news  paper,  and  since  1896  the  figures  represent 
the  prices  that  the  mills  were  selling  news-print  paper,  and  he  took 
that,  I  suppose 

Mr.  North.  That  statement  is  as  an  extract  from  Mr.  Rantoul's 
letter  to  met 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  state  in  your  letter  ''you  can  therefore 
rely  upon  the  figures  as  accurate;"  that  is,  I  take  it^  you  believed  the 
figures  to  be  accurate,  supposing  there  was  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  North.  I  had  no  idea  there  was  any  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  probably  had  not  gone  quite  as  deep  into 
the  subject  as  to  prices  of  news  paper  as  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  or  even  as  tnis  committee  has  endeavored  to 
go? 

Mr.  NoBTH.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  have  it  in  my  mind  that 
there  was  any  controversy  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 
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Mr.  NoBTH.  I  never  expected  to  hear  from  the  letter  agi^n. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well;  is  that  all! 

Mr.  North.  That  is  all  I  have  to  saj.  M^y  I  submit  a  sample  of 
the  Paper  Tr^wie  Journal? 

The  Chairman.  What  date  is  it;  we  have  sample  copies  before  us. 

Mr.  North.  The  date  following  the  publiciition  of  Mr.  Hidder^s 
letter  of  March  12. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  put  a  lot  of  excerpts  in  the  record  from 
that. 

Mr.  No^TH.  Very  well. 

flATBMIHT  09  HB.  WIIUAM  K.  9YSVAET,  OHISF  STATnTIOlAir, 
BU&XATT  OF  TSB  O&Hin. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Steuart,  will  you  give  the  stenographer  jour 
namet 

Mr.  8TPU4RT.  William  M.  Stauart. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  ^our  position) 

Vr.  Stvuart.  Chief  statistician  for  laaaufactures  in  the  Census 
Burenu. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  had  sent 
out  to  uewspapere? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  I  have,  and  a  copy  of  the  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  No;  just  the  letter. 

Mr.  Stsuart.  The  letter  only  came  to  me  incidentally,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  returned  with  some  of  the  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  put  a  copy  of  that  letter  in  the 
record.  On  May  6  I  sent,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Kepbesentattves. 
WoiMngUm,  D.  C,  ifay  «,  1908. 
Dbar  Sir:  The  seleot  cumniittoe  of  the  National  House  of  Representativee  to  make 
iavesli^tion  of  \iu'iou8  mattars  (xmnectod  with  the  manuf^ture  and  sale  of  wood  pulp 
an4  pnnt  paper  and  the  effect  t)f  the  exiatipg  tariff  duty  oil  production,  price,  etc.. 
desires  to  obtain  reliable  and  definite  information  from  persons  who  are  comiizant  oi 
facts  within  their  own  knowlodgt*.  The  committee  desires  to  report  back  to  tne  Bouse 
before  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Oongfress  if  possible.  To  that  end  the  com- 
viittee  hopes  to  obtain  as  much  information  as  posMole  within  the  ^orteot  spece  of 
time  and  begs  leave  to  request  that  you  will  answer  the  questions  on  the  form  herewith 
inclosed  and  return  to  the  committee  at  once. 

If  for  any  reason  you  are  unabl^  or  unwilling  to  answer  any  of  the  inquiries,  we  hope 
you  will  return  answers  t«>  the  others.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  in  niaking 
these  inquiries  is  to  obt«in  valuable  information  speedily,  an<)  in  this  respect  the  com- 
mittee, of  course,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  newspaper  publisheis,  to  whom  the 
inquiries  are  sent. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.\mes  R.  Mann, 

Chairman, 

This  letter  was  sent  to  a  large  m\mber  of  pewapaper  publishers 
throughout  the  country  through  Mr.  Byron  S.  Adams,  the  direction 
being  to  send  to  all  publishers  of  publications  listed  in  the  pewepapor 
directory  having  a  circulation  of  1,500  or  more.  Wh(it  number  were 
sent? 

^T,  Steuabt.  Six  thousand  nine  hui\dred  and  thirty-two. 

The  Chairman,  'these  letters  co?itained  a  schedule.  Can  you 
furnish  us  a  copy  of  the  schedule? 
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Mr.  Sn;u4BT.  Yea, 

Tb^  C^^Ofiif  AN.  That  nu^j  i^o  bf^  put  ip  tke  r^opd. 

(FollQwVQg  is  (k  copy  or  tH^  s(sb«di4e  r^evr^d  taO  ^ 


PULP  AND  PAPER  nfVllSlTOATION. 


HapM  <if  puWcation?  • 

WjiereBiMBked? 

Political  ^Lfituiations?  - 


6tate  price  now  paid  for  newB-prtnt  p^per  per  hnndiedireiglit  and  lor  what  quantity 

mbA  yrhtAm  d«liv6rad . 

BoUaorttneelt? . 

Car  lots  or  l^as? . 

Pncepaiq— 


JantMiryl,  19077- 
lMiiiaryi,  1905?- 
January  1, 1900?  - 
Janvaiy  1. 1897?  - 
January  1, 1894?  - 
January  1, 1890?  - 


If  yoa  have  a  contiact  lor  paper,  give  its  dafte  and  dwation,  and  iho  company  or  mill 
fiimiahing  Ihe  paper?  — ' — ^. 

Doee  your  k^owledye  of  the  situfition  lead  you  to  aay  tlu^t,  Iw  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  the  publishing  interests  of  the  United  States,  tl\e  present  tariff  on  mechanic- 
ally sTound  w6od  pulp  01  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  unbleached  chemical 
Wm  polp  off  oae-sizlh  ci  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  orainaty  news  printing  paper  of 
tbrae-tonths  of  1  cent  per  sound,  sbQuid  he  at  once  removed,  Tegardless  of  the  mterestB 
ot  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  of  the  hoius  of  labor,  w^ges  paid,  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  ihat  industry? . 

Uate- 


Ifame 

SUteof  — 
County  of  - 


being  duly  awom.  denosee  and  says  that  the  foregoing  answers  are 


true  to  the  best  of  his  Knowledge  and  belief. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  A.  D.  1908. 

[8«AL.]  


The  Chairman.  Those  returns  as  they  came  in  were  turried  over 
to  you,  Mr.  Steuart,  by  my  office? 

Mr.  Stsuart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  completion  of  the  returns? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  have.  .  .   •. 

The  Chaii^man.  How  much  of  ^  compilf^tion  is  it;  is  it  arranged 
by  States! 

Mr.  Steuabt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cqaibman.  Aiid  by  political  affiliations? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  a  sample  of  the  way  the  arrangement  is 
there? 

Mr.  SxEUAitT.  I  have  befoo'e  me  a  table  that  shows  the  number 
of  newspapers  that  have  answered  this  inquiry,  arranged  by  political 
afiiliatioQs. 

The  CnAipiAN.  Yoii  refer  to  aps.wer3  which  were  received  by  us 
up  to  last  Saturd^  ni^t? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yea,  sir.  XJp  to  that  time  1,191  papers  had  an- 
swered* Ox  that  number  88?  were  suflficiently  complete  to  enabje  us 
to  tabulate  the  information^  and  304  were  so  defective  that  we  could 
not  tabulate  the  information,  or  which  contained  no  information 
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except  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp 
should  or  should  not  be  removed.  Therefore  only  the  887  papers 
are  considered  in  this  tabulation;  the  others  have\)een  disr^arded. 

The  table  to  which  I  refer  is  known  as  Table  No.  2,  and  gives  the 
number  of  Republican  and  Democratic  papers  who  answered  this 
inquiry  and  the  number  of  other  classes  of  papers.  It  shows  the 
present  average  price  per  hundredweight  of  paper  purchased  in  rolls 
and  in  sheets,  respectively,  whether  freight  was  or  was  not  paid  on 
that  paper,  how  it  was  shipped,  whether  m  carload  lots  or  in  less,  and 
the  average  price  per  himdred weight  on  January  1  for  the  years  1907, 
1905,  1900,  1897,  1894,  and  1890.  Also  whether  the  paper  was  or 
was  not  purchased  on  contract,  together  with  the  answers  to  the 
inquiry  concerning  the  removal  of  the  tariff.  The  information  is 
sunmiarized  by  States  in  this  table. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  give  us  the  way  it  nms  in  a  certain 
State. 

Mi,  Steuart.  Well,  take  a  large  State — New  York.  Answers  were 
received  from  53  Republican  papers,  21  Democratic  papers,  and  45 
papers  of  other  or  no  pohtical  affiliations.  The  average  price  of  all 
varieties  of  paper  purchased  by  these  newspapers  was  $2.85  per 
hundredweight.  Firtv  papers  purchased  the  paper  in  rolls^  at  an  aver- 
age of  $2.55  per  hundredweight.  Sixty-nine  purchased  it  in  sheets, 
paying  an  average  of  $3.06  per  hundredweight.  Seventy-one  stated 
that  the  freight  wits  included  in  this  price,  27  that  the  freight  was 
not  included,  and  21  did  not  give  any  information  in  regard  to  freight. 
Forty-five  said  that  the  paper  was  shipped  in  carload  lots;  74  that 
it  was  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots.  On  January  1,  1907,  106 
papers  reported  that  the  average  price  was  $2.45  per  hundredweight; 
on  January  1,  1905,  89  papers  reported  that  the  average  price  was 
$2.41;  on  January  1,  1900,  56  papers  reported  that  the  average  price 
was  $2.35;  on  January  1,  1897,  39  reported  the  average  price  at 
$2.19;  on  January  1,  1894,  32  reported  the  average  price  at  $2.59, 
and  on  January  1,  1890,  26  reported  the  average  price  as  $3.24. 

Fifty-four  papers  purchase  paper  under  contract;  52  do  not,  and 
13  did  not  answer  this  inquiry. 

Sixty-eight  said  that  the  tariff  should  be  removed ;  1 3  that  it  should 
not;  14  did  not  answer  the  inquiry,  and  24  were  noncommittal  in 
in  answering  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  reference  to  those  papers,  do  you  remem- 
ber whether  they  are  all  newspapers,  or  part  of  tnem  are  weekly 
magazines  or  trade  papers? 

»     Mr.  Steuart.  The  schedule  does  not  make  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  pubUcation. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  does  not  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Steuart.  And  we  could  not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  I  gave  the  directions,  which  of  course 
was  done  without  very  much  information  on  our  part  at  the  time,  I 
did  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  class  of  papers  which  would 
use  ordinary  news-print  paper  and  those  which  mi^ht  use  a  higher 
grade  of  paper.  From  some  of  the  repUes  of  a  few  letters  that  have 
come  to  me  personally  I  judged  that  those  inquiries  were  sent  to  some 
publishers  who  use  a  very  high  grade  of  paper,  and  I  was  wondering 
whether  any  of  those  papers  replied  or  not. 
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Mr.  Steuart.  I  think  so.  The  detail  given  for  each  paper  by 
States  would  develop  that  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  SiHs.  Does  the  tabulation  show  what  number  of  Republican 
papers  answered  on  the  tariff  and  what  number  of  Democratic  papers 
answered  both  ways? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No;  it  does  not  develop  that  detail.  We  have  the 
number  of  Democratic  papers  answermg  in  the  total  number  of 
papers  that  stated  the  tanff  should  be  removed,  but  not  the  number  of 
Democratic  papers  that  said  it  should  or  should  not  be  removed. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  had  that  information  in  the  original 
plant 

Mr.  Steuart.  No  ;  but  we  can  do  that.  » 

Mr.  Sims.  In  order  to  have  the  sentiment  of  the  RepubUcan  and 
Democratic  papers  separately,  we  ought  to  know  the  answers  upon 
that  subject. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  tabulation,  and  the  statement 
can  be  prepared  in  a  few  hours. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  more  answers  that  may  have  to  be  tabu- 
lated. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  was  Table  No.  2.  Table  No.  1  is  the  summari- 
zation of  the  number  of  RepubUcan  and  Democratic  papers  to  which 
the  inquiry  was  sent,  the  number  of  complete  schedules  received  and 
tabulated,  and  the  number  not  tabulatea.  I  think  that  should  be  in 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  that  may  be  put  in  the  record. 

(This  and  the  other  tables  compiled  from  the  reports  of  newspapers 
will  appear  in  the  record  for  a  subsequent  date.  As  it  is  probable  that 
additional  reports  will  be  received  and  included  in  the  tabulation,  the 
results  may  differ  shghtlv  from  the  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Steuart.) 

Mr.  Steuart.  Table  No.  3  deals  with  the  range  in  prices.  It  shows 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  price  reported  by  the  different  papers. 
These  statistics  are  also  shown  by  States,  and  if  you  desire  I  can  read 
the  total  for  New  York,  which  will  illustrate  the  table. 

The  Chairman.  Verjr  well. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  highest  present  price  quoted  for  paper  in  New 
York  was  $3.75  per  hundredweight.  There  were  two  newspapers  in 
the  State  reporting  this  price.  The  lowest  present  price  was  $2.10 
per  hundredweight,  and  tnere  were  two  papers  reporting  this  price. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  the  New  York  Times  did  not  do  us  the 
honor  to  report  on  this  schedule. 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  Mrill  show  in  the  detailed  tabulation  if  you  desire 
to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  made  the  remark  for  Mr.  Norris's  benefit. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  the  Hearst  papers  make  report  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  don't  know.  I  have  not  looked  through  the  tabu- 
lations for  that. 

The  highest  price  on  January  1,  1907,  was  $3.35.  That  was  re- 
ported by  one  paper.  The  lowest  pric-e  quoted  was  $1.85,  and  that 
was  reported  by  one  paper.  The  highest  price  on  January  1,  1905, 
was  $3.50,  quoted  by  one  paper,  and  the  lowest  $1.88,  quoted  by  one 
paper.  The  highest  price  on  January  1,  1900,  was  $3.50,  quoted  by 
two  papers,  and  the  lowest  $1.85,  quoted  by  one  paper.  The  highest 
price  on  January  1,  1897,  was  $3,  quoted  by  two  papers,  and  the  low- 
est price  $1.65,  quoted  by  one  paper.     The  highest  price  on  January 
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1^  1804i  w^fi  S4,  quotecl  bj  ome  p^er,  f^d  the  Iqweai  piiee  S1.27, 
quoted  by  one  paper.  The  highast  piice  oq  J|knu%ry  1.  1S90,  wm  |6, 
^|iot^4  ^y  oae  p^er,  fin^tbe  low^t  prioe  $1.Q5,  quoted  by  oae  pfijier. 

The  QsAi9M4K.  Would  it  be  pr actioikble  to  go  over  thooe  e^bMulee 
again  and  throw  out  the  list  of  trade  papers,  or  the  papers  th%t  %re 
{vnnted  on  ft  higher  grille  of  peppier  than  the  ordinary  news-print 
papifert 

Mr.  Srr^UABT.  To  do  that  I  would  have  to  compare  each  acbedule 
with  the  Dewspi^per  dir^tory  and  identify  thein  aa  daily  pi^peiv. 
.  TJw  C»Aili¥4»r.  l\^  mji^t  not  he  a  daily  pi^per,  but  you  oaa  ui^u^y 
tell  by  the  name. 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  could  select  ,|t  gVMt  many  of  them,  moat  of  them 
l^erhfbpa,  wA  get  them  all  out.         > 

The  CfluanMAiir.  We  may  wvunt  to  h^vB  that  done. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Table  No.  4  is  the  detailed  tabulation  for  each  news- 
pl^per.  That  is  by  States.  It  fliyea  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  the 
paper  is  published,  the  name  or  the  publioaiion,  and  facta  aimiiar  to 
tka&aA  that  I  haye  read  from  the  summariaation.  It  also  has  a 
memoranda  along  the  same  line  of  each  newspaper,  giying  nome 
additional  information  that  the  publiaher  fnmiahed  m  eixplanaticm  of 
tbe  figures  he  had  giyea. 

The  CHAisicANi  Some  of  those  replies  were  made  in  eonfidence, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  could  only  find  two  that  stated  that  they  oo«aid- 
ered  the  information  confidentiid,  and  in  theee  oases  I  haye  omitted 
Ihe  names  of  the  papers. 

The  Ghairman.  I  noticed  tome  letters  sent  to  me — I  aay  '^aome 
letters/'  I  remember  notioing  one  that  I  came  near  haying  puhUahed. 

Mr.  Steuart.  This  is  quite  a  detailed  tabulation.  It  ^yes  all  the 
piformation  that  was  reported  on  ihe  schedule  of  each  paper.  Maybe 
you  would  desire  to  haye  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chaisman.  We  wiU  not  insert  these  tables  that  you  haye 
presented  in  to^day'a  reoord.  Please  haye  them  taken  to  the  Print- 
mg  Office,  and  obtain  the  Printing  Office  proof  to  see  that  it  is  cor- 
feet.  We  can  haye  them  put  into  the  record  later,  and  just  as  soon 
Hi  possible. 

Mr.  Steuart.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  the  statistics  that  haye 
been  furnished  to  date  in  reply  to  your  inquiry. 

In  connection  with  the  schedule,  a  number  of  papers  sent  letters 
of  explanation  of  their  statistics,  and  made  suggestions  in  regiuxl  to 
^  inyestigation.  Two  of  these  letters  intimated  that  the  imorma- 
tion  should  be  be  treated  as  confidential. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  disclose  that. 

Mr.  Stsuart.  They  are  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  charge  of  them. 

Mr.  Steuart.  The  remaining  letters  we  haye  arraujged  so  far  as 
nossible  by  topics,  and  we  haye  four  topics  here  in  which  the  letters 
Mve  been  grouped;  one  relates  to  ^'pnces  and  combinations,"  one 
to  ^'contracts,''  one  to  '^ general  comments,"  and  one  to  the  '^remoyal 
of  the  tariff  from  wood  pulp." 

The  Chairman.  I  thmk  we  bad  better  delay  the  publication  of 
these  letters  imtil  the  tables  go  in.  ., 

Mr.  Stbuart.  Then  I  will  arrange  for  those  letters  as  well  as  the 
Hhles. 
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The  CtUiRMAK.  Yes;  after  the  ptoof  is  corrected  please  bring  tiil 
the  proofs  and  we  will  insert  it  in  tne  record,  together  with  the  lettera 
and  otiier  mlormation  that  we  kaTe  at  hand,    t  have  a  number  ^ 
other  letters  to  go  in. 
HaTB  you  anything  else,  Mr.  dteuart? 

Mr.  Stbua«t.  l^tr.  Mann^  on  May  5  you  made  inquiry  of  the  Direc^it' 
of  the  Census  for  eertain  mformation.    Do  you  wish  me  to  gire  it! 
The  C^iAiBM AH . .  If  you  have  it.         *  -■ 

Mr.  Stetjabt.  Yes.    [Reads:] 

May  5, 19(»; 
Hon.  8.  N.  D.  NoRTtt, 

ZHrector  of  the  CentvSy  City. 
D9AB  Ma.  Nokth:  I  iaelaae  you  a  m6ia(»w&dum  for  some  ioioimatioa  whi(^i|^ 
ahoiila  like  to  have  prepared,  as  far  aa  oan  oe  done  hy  yoiir  Mrvioe)  for  piee^^atatm 
to  tho  Special  CJomnuttee  ob  Pulp  and  fapelr  lavastigatiei^  at  aa  ocMrly  date,  u 
tabl«8  are  prepared,  c^  taej  be  prepaied  fo  tliat  they  ean  be  ineerted  14  pagee  of 
ordinary  aise  in  omx  hearii;^?  I  woiUd  like  to  have  some  cme  prepared  to  oeti^ 
before  us  when  the  information  is  ready. 
Youta,  sincerely, 

James  K.  Mann, 
Chairmmi  Sdeet  Comrnittu  on  PvJ^  and  Paper  IniMtigatiom, 


[All  statistlca  on  tonnage  basis.] 

Quantity  and  eoet  of  paper  manufactured  in  United  States,  1900-1905. 

S^une  as  to  news-print  paper. 

Same  as  to  other  Kinds  of  paper. 

Cost  per  ton  of  above. 

Same  as  to  different  kindd  of  wood  pulp  and  fibe^. 

Same  as  to  pulp  and  fiber  sold. 

Quantity  and  coet  of  paper  used  by  newspapers. 

Sane  as  to  other  industnes  using  paper,  giving  cost  per  ton  and  per  hundredweight. 

Results  of  inquiry  (X5-211). 

List  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Same  not  in  operation  since  April  1, 1907. 

This  is  the  reply  of  the. Director  to  that  letter.    Shall  I  read  it? 
The  CHAntMAN*^  Yes. 
Mr.  Stuabt  (reads:) 

BlSFARTlfSNT  OF  CoiIMERCE  AND  LaBOR, 

BtJRBAtT  OP  THE  CENSUS, 

Washinglon,  May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representativet,  WashingUmf  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mank:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  6th  instant,  I  inclose 
statements  which  show  the  total  quantity  and  value  per  ton  of  the  different  varieties 
of  paper  and  wood  pulp  reperted  as  manufactured  dunng  the  census  years  el  1900  and 
1905;  also  the  total  quantity  and  cost  of  paper  reported  as  used  by  newspaper  estab- 
Bsfaments  duriiw  the  census  vear. 

The  census  of  1900  covered  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1900,  and  that  of  1905 
covered  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1904.  The  manufacturers  making 
the  census  reports  were  given  the  privilege  of  furnishing  statistics  for  the  census  year 
or  the  business  year  of  tne  establishment  which  most  nearly  conforms  to  the  census 
year. 

The  average  value  per  ton  of  papef  and  of  wood  p^lp  manufactured  is  based  upon 
tbe  total  number  of  tons  and  the  total  value  reported  to  the  census.  This  value  has  no 
relatiea  to  the  pHces  at  which  paper  was  actually  sold  during  the  year  in  question. 
The  census  inauiiy  concerning  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  is  made  in 
connection  witn.  and  forms  a  part  of,  the  general  census  of  manufactures,  which  relates 
to  all  biaiiches  d  industry,  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  uniform  echedule.  This 
schedule  called  fbr  the  total  value  or  price  of  the  product  at  the  miU  and  cevei«d  all 
clsflBes  of  products  manufactured  durmg  the  year,  whether  sold  during  that  tim^.  of 
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not.  It  ifl  probable  that  in  some  instances  this  value  represents  the  actual  amount 
received  for  the  product,  including  freight  and  sellixig  expenses.  In  other  cases  it  ie 
possible  that  it  represents  the  value  f.  o.  b.  at  the  mill.  Further,  the  census  inquiry 
did  not  attempt  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  object  being  to  secure  eeneral 
statistics  wMch  would  show  the  magjutude  of  the  different  industries.  To  develop 
these  general  statistics  the  schedule  included  inquiries  concerning  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  supplies  used  during  the  year,  the  amounts  paid  for  rent  of  factory  and  offices, 
tax^,  interest,  insurance,  ordinarv  rejMdrs  of  buildings  and  machinery,  advertising, 
traveling  expenses,  and  other  sundries  not  reported  under  the  head  of  materials;  also, 
tlie  amount  paid  for  contract  work,  if  any,  during  the  year.  .  While  these  items  of 
expense  cover  tiie  majority  of  the  expenses  of  manufacture,  they  do  not  cover  all 
ex|>enses  that  should  be  considered  in  this  connection,  and  as  the  inquiry  was  not 
desisned  to  show  the  cost  of  production  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  using  the  statistics 
for  this  purpose. 

It  was  imponible  to  obtain  satisfactory  statistics  concerning  the  quantity  of  paper 
vaed  in  job  printing,  and  therefore  the  statement  of  paper  used  is  confined  to  the 
quantity  of  paper  reported  by  newspaper  establishments  as  consumed  in  the  printing 
of  newspapers  and  the  cost  of  paper  consumed  in  the  same  establishments  in  the  print- 
ing of  booKS,  periodicals,  and  job  work.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  paper  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes,  stationery  arti- 
cles, wall  paper,  etc.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  report  from  which  the  total  quantity  of 
paper  consumea  in  all  branches  of  industry  tnioughout  the  entire  coimtry  can  be 
ascertained. 

The  information  you  desire  concerning  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  is  now  being 
secured  bythe  use  of  schedule  X5-211,  and  will  probably  oe  m  shape  for  you  to- 
morrow. We  are  also,  as  you  know,  secrurins  information  concerning  the  number  of 
paper  and  pulp  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  the  number  that  have  not  been  in  oper- 
ation since  April  1,  1907. 

Very  truly,  S.  N.  D.  North, 

IHrtetor. 


ToUd  quantUy  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber  manufactured  in  the  United  8tale$f  ceneueee  of 

1905  and  1900. 


1906. 


1900. 


Total,  wood  polp  and  liber tons. 

Oroimd-wood  imlp ton*. 

Soda  liber tona.. 

Bulphite  fiber.... tons.. 


l,tt21,7W  l,17g,6» 

908,976  ;  SW,374 

196,770  177,124 

766,022  410.037 


ToUd  quamtity  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber  manufactured  for  $ale,  eeneutei  of  1905  and  1900, 

1900. 


Total,  wood  pulp  and  fiber tons 

Value 

Average  yatue  per  ton , 

Oroand-wood  pulp tons, 

Value 

Soda  fiber tons. 

Value 

•ufohite  fiber tons. 

Vslue 


1906. 


780,706 


373,400 
S4,a23,«6 

130,366 
66,169,616 

376,940 
•13,661,464 


690,661 

618,407,701 

f2&43^ 


64,433,600 

00,014 

63,612,602 

271,585 

610,461,400 


QuanJtHy  of  wood  pulp  and  fiber  mantrfaetured  and  consumed  in  eetabliihrnenU  where 
produced^  cennueg  of  1905  and  1900. 


1        1906. 

1900. 

tons.. 

1,141,062 

OH,  884 

tons.. 

696»670 
66,404 
879  083 

306^323 
1^110 
144,463 

Soda  fiber......... 

tons.. 

tnnm.. 
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Quantity  and  cost  of  paper  reported  by  newspaver  establishmenti  as  consumed  in  the  prints 
ing  of  newspapers  and  periodicals^  censuses  of  1905  and  1900, 


For  newspapers tons.. 

Cost.TT.V. , 

Average  oMtjper  ton 

For  books,  periodicals,  and  Job  printing,  cost 


1905. 


1900. 


743,312  478,168 

tH^331  922,197,060 

$46,39  1  $46.42 

$24,484,010  $15,626,796 


Note.— This  tabl?  does  not  inoiade  tbe  quantity  or  cost  of  paper  used  in  independent  Job-printing 
ofllces. 

Total  quantity f  value ^  and  value  per  ton  of  paper  manufactured  in  the  United  States^ 
according  to  the  censuses  of  1905  and  1900. 


Total— all  kinds  of  paper: 

Tons 

Value 

Value  per  ton 


News  paper: 

Tons 

Value 

yalueperton 

Book  paper: 

Tons 

Value 

Value  per  ton 

Cover  pi^wr: 

Tons 

Value 

Value  per  ton 

Plate,  lithograph,  map,  woodcut,  and  similar  papers: 

Tons 

Vahie 

Value  per  ton 

Cardboard,  bristol  board,  card  middles,  tickets,  etc: 

Tons 

Value 

Value  per  ton 

Wrapping  paper: 

Tons 

Value 

Vahieperton 

Writing  paper  and  other  fine  paper: 

Tons 

Vahie 

Value  per  ton 

Paper  boards: 

Tons 

Vahie 

Value  per  ton 

Tissue,  blotting,  building,  hanging,  and  miscellaneous  papers: 

Tons 

Vahie 

Value  per  ton 


1905. 


3,106,696 

$168,646,420 

$62.68 


1900. 


2,167,608 

$107,909,046 

$40.78 


012,822 

$36,906,460 

$89.84 

484,500 

$81,156,728 

$7i.71 

22,150 

$2,028,966 

$91.38 

19,887 

$1,458,848 

$78.52 

30,060 

$2,7H444 

$7a77 

644,291 

$30,486,502, 

$47.24 

146,882 

$22,249,170 

$15153 

520,651 

$16,060,557 

m57 

866,558 


560,212 

282,098 

$19,466,804 

$69.01 

18,749 

$1,665,876 

$8^.82 

22,366 

•'•"in 

28,494 

$1,719,813 

$6a86 

585,252 
$24,^373 

112,707 

$16,805,974 

$141.04 

365,617 

$10,353,310 

$28.32 

288,108 
$12,154,555 


The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  prepared,  in  cooperation  with  the  committee, 
a  schedule  to  be  sent  to  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  and 
mailed  that  to  all  of  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  as  I  understand  itt 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  you  sent  out? 

Mr.  Steuart.  About  1,100. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  here? 

Mx.  Steuart.  I  have  not,  nor  the  schedule.  Reports  had  been 
received  from  only  about  15  or  20  paper  manufacturers,  and  there 
are  no  statistics  I  could  furnish  the  committee. 
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The  C^AitiMAl^.  Hiiat  inquiiry  was  sent,  out  a  little  after  th^  other 
one,  and  the  returns  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  make  a  reasonable 
compilation? 

Afr.  Steuart.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  more  of  these  returns  at  my  office. 

Mr.  Stbuabt.  I  understand  so,  and  I  will  get  them  to-clay.  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  figures  for  the  consumption  of 
wood  pulp  will  be  ready  to  be  made  public  this  afternoon  and  given 
to  you. 

Tlie  Chairman.  They  ought  to  be  made  public  to  this  committee 
fir.4t,  because  this  is  the  committee  that  deals  with  the  (question. 

Mr.  North.  These  fifurm  are  not  mad^  in  connection  with  any 
reouest  of  the  committee.     It  is  a  regular  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  still  we  have  asked  to  have 
those  figures  furnished  to  us.     Will  they  be  ready  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  bring  them  here  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  desirable  to  get  them  into  the  record  promptly. 

In  that  connection,  will  you  not  this  afternoon,  or  in  the  morning, 
in  brining  those  figures  before  us— or  I  suppose  they  are  already  m 
companson  with  the  figures  for  1905  and  1906? 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  can  make  the  comparison  for  those  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that  for  us.     Is  that  idl? 

Mr.  Steua&t.  I  think  that  is  aU. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  committee  is  creatly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
work  that  you  have  done  for  us  in  this  connection,  ana  we  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  Steuart.  We  were  pleased  to  do  it. 

STATEKEH T  OF  MB.  OIFFOBD  FINCHOT,  CHIEF  FOBESt  &£llVICS» 
WASHINOTOH,  D.  0. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  Forester  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  I  made  some  inquiries  of  you  by  letter  some 
time  ago,  and  I  understand  you  have  prepared  some  information 
to  give  to  the  committee  on  the  subject  which  you  imderstand  we 
haTe  unpler  investigation,  and  you  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  information  available  in  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  which  you  submitted  is  unfortimately  very 
meager.  We  nave  no  absolute  figures,  for  example,  as  to  the  aTail- 
able  supply  of  pulp-wood  timber  in  tne  United  States.  I  can  sub- 
mit a  table 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  memoranda  which  I  sent  to  you; 
and  if  so,  will  you  please  read  it? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes.  Your  first  question  is  the  available  supply 
of  pulp-wood  timber  in  the  United  States.  In  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion I  must  say  that  we  have  a  very  unfortimately  meager  amount 
of  exact  information.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  authority  for  a 
census  of  the  standing  timber  in  the  United  States,  which  would 

five  us  the  facts  that  vou  ask  for.     In  tlje  absence  of  that,  I  submit 
ere  a  table  showing  the  estimated  standing,  in  board  feet,  of  spruce 
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in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota, 
and  Maine 
(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to :) 


state. 


New  Hmmpshize 

Vermont 

New  York 

PennsyWania... 
MixukMota 


va..     Estimated 
*•*'•        stand. 


1906 
1900 
1906 
1898 
1896 
1902 


FeetB.M, 
5,000,000 
1,604,000 
5,075,000 
70,000 
1,050,000 
21,239,000 


Approximate 
consumption 
of  domestic 
wood  in  1906. 


FeetB.M. 
197,074 
144,824 
582,866 
7,740 
43,447 
747,328 


Estimated 
period  sup- 
ply will  last. 


25  years. 
11  years. 
8i  years. 
9  years. 

28^  years. 


The  figures  for  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Maine  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  accurate.  For  the  others  thej^  are  guesses,  as  indeed  they 
are  for  those  three  States.  The  essential  facts  are  that  as  to  New 
Hampshire  we  estimate  that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the 
supply  will  last  twenty^ve  years;  for  Vermont,  eleven  years;  for 
New  York,  eight  and  one-half  years;  for  Pennsylvania,  nine  years: 
for  Minnesota,  nine  years;  and  for  Maine,  twenty-eight  and  one-halt 
years. 

In  addition,  I  may  say  that  the  following  woods  other  than  spruce 
have  been  under  investigation  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  I  will  indi- 
cate also  which  of  them  are  available  for  news  paper  without  bleach- 
ing: Loblolly  pine  is  available;  scrub  pine,  available;  white  fir  of  the 
\Nest,  available;  Englemann  spruce  of  the  West,  available;  lodge- 
pole  pine  of  the  West,  available;  tamarack,  not  available  without 
oleaching;  tupelo,  in  the  East,  not  available;  red  spruce,  available; 
hemlock,  available;  cypress,  not  available;  and  incense  cedar,  in  the 
West,  not  available. 

From  which  you  will  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  statistical  infor- 
mation available  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  we  knew  that,  but  we  wanted  to  get  the 
best  impression  that  you  had  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  riNCHOT.  Your  recond  question  is:  Available  supply  of  pulp- 
wood  timber  in  Canada?  And  that  can  be  answered  in  a  very  much 
less  satisfactory  way.  The  total  of  timber  supply  in  the  Dominion, 
or  all  of  CanacTa,  is  one-third  or  one-fourth,  we  estimate,  as  much  as 
that  in  the  United  States.  The  estimate  of  Mr.  Campbell,  the  super- 
intendent of  forestry  of  Canada,  is  something  over  500,000,000,000 
feet,  perhaps  a  large  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  In  Canada? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes,  the  pulp  supply. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Canadian 
supply  is  one-third  more  than  the  supply  of  this  coimtiy  ? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  One-third  to  ^ne-half  as  much  as  the  total  supply 
of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  two  or  three  times  as  much  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  This  is  of  all  kinds  of  timber.  Spruce  pulp  wood  we 
have  only  guessed,  which  is  that  they  have  in  Canada  from  two  to 
three  tiines  as  much  as  we  have  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  know 
exactly  how  much  we  have  in  this  country.  Therefore,  the  figures 
are  decidedly  indefinite. 

40197— Xo.  20—08 2 
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Mr.  Stafford.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  there  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada  to  supply  the  United  States  with 
wood  pulp  for  years  and  years  to  come. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  have  long  since  lost  my  confidence  in  statements 
that  any  kind  of  timber  supply  is  inexhaustible.  It  is  only  a  very  few 
years  since  the  same  sort  or  a  statement  was  made  with  reference  to 
white  pine  in  the  West  and  yellow  pine  in  the  South,  and  each  of  them 
is  being  exhausted  with  great  rapidity. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of  acres 
of  timber  land  in  Canada? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  especially  of  the  character  of  land  which  is 
suitable  for  wood-pulp  purposes? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  only  have  a  guess.  We  may  assume  that  half  of 
the  Canadian  timber  is  spruce.  In  that  case  the  supply  in  Canada  is 
about  three  times  that  oi  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Some  testimony  has  been  offered  to  the  committee 
by  persons  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  timber  condi- 
tions in  Canada,  and  from  that  information  we  were  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  there  was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  wood  there. 

Mr.  PiNCHOt.  Well,  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  statement  that  there  is 
not  anywhere  on  earth  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber,  and  espe- 
cially there  is  not  anywhere  on  this  continent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Inexhaustible,  by  following  the  Canadian  practice 
of  conservation  in  only  permitting  certain  well-grown  trees  to  be 
cut  and  permitting  the  smaller  timber  to  ripen  to  maturity. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  I  do  not  doubt, 
in  Canada,  in  the  way  of  prolonging  the  supply  by  proper  manage- 
ment, as  there  is  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  information  we  have  received,  it  is  not  to  be 
done,  but  is  being  done,  and  it  is  being  followed  to-day  as  the  Cana- 
dian system. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  A  great  deal  is  being  done  in  Canada,  without 
doubt. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  are  not  permitted  to  strip  the  Cr(n\Ti  lands, 
as  has  been  the  practice  until  recently  with  land  in  this  country. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  They  have  done  better  in  that  direction  than  we 
have,  but  just  what  the\'  are  accomplishing  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  testify  from  your 
own  knoweledge,  at  least  upon  any  information  you  have  received 
in  an  official  way,  as  to  the  conditions  in  Canada? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  am  not  prepared  to  testify  in  detail.     I  know  in 

feneral  what  they  are  doing,  but  the  exact  effect  on  the  ground 
am  not  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  third  question  is  as  to  the  rapidity  of  repro- 
duction of  spruce  timber.  I  suoniit  as  part  of  my  testimony  a  number 
of  tables  showing  the  average  vield  per  acre  of  spruce  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  that  could  be  cut  from 
this  land  at  the  end  of  the  different  times;  for  example,  one  case 
where  there  is  now  1,328  board  feet  per  acre,  if  we  cut  to  10  inches, 
the  interval  required  between  equal  cuts  will  be  fiftj^-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  These  are  tables  showing  what  yields  may  be  ex- 
pected on  various  pieces  of  spruce  land  which  have  been  accurately 
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measured,  and  cutting  to  different  diameter  limits.  This  first  item 
was  with  reference  to  1,328  board  feet  of  spruce  per  acre.  If  we  cut 
that  down  to  10  inches  diameter,  it  will  be  fifty-five  years  before  we 
could  come  back  and  get  the  same  cut  as  the  first  time.  If  we  cut 
that  to  14  inches,  we  could  come  back  in  nineteen  years  and  get  the 
same  crop  as  the  first  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  testi- 
fied jesterdsLj  that  he  could  plant  spruce  seedlings  and  cut  a  crop 
from  it  in  fifteen  years? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  1  do  not.  I  may  add  that  these  tables  show  in  gen- 
eral the  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  second  crop,  and  varying 
in  a  rough  way  from  twenty-five  to  forty  vears. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On  what  mformation  is  tnat  estimate  based? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  These  are  from  actual  measurements  of  trees  and 
counting  the  rings. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Compiled  by  whom? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  By  the  Forestry  .Service.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  such  measurements,  and  these  were  simply  picked  out  as  samples. 
Each  table  gives  the  locality  and  the  average  yield  of  timber  ^t  the 
end  of  the  various  ten-year  periods. 

(Following  are  the  tables  referred  to:) 

Yield— Future.]  1902.  [ICaine . 

Maine  Forest  Study. 

SPRUCE. 

Lower  spruce  and  hardwood  land. 
Hooxner.  [Squaw  Mountain  Township,  Piscataquis  County,  Me.]  Bangor. 


Cutting 

limit. 

diameter 

breast- 

higti. 

Average 
present 

yield 
per  acre. 

periods.                                   i                      ^^^  y**^*^' 

Interval 
required 
between 

equal 

cuts. 

10. 

20. 
47R 

30.    1    40. 

50.     i     10. 

20. 

Perct. 

27.7 

46.54 

105.67 

30. 

40. 

50. 

InchtM, 

10 

Bitardfeel. 
1,328 
1,029 

718 

186 

842 
1,183 

1,087 
1,510 

B./t.  \  Perct. 
1,014  '  11.7 
1,682  !  10.30 
2,525     22.42 

Perct. 
34.0 
81.82 
164.63 

Perct. 
60.6 
105.63 
210.31 

Perct. 

76.3 

163.46 

351.67 

Yeart. 
66 

12 

37 

14 

lei  1    758 

19 

[Based  on  amount  standing  before  recent  lumbering.] 


10.. 
12.. 
14.. 


2,109 
1,821 
1,30T 


167 
230 
354 


384 
S60 
834 


472 

959 

1,672 


834 
1,238 
2,488 


1.049 
1,868 
3,271 


7.69 
12.64 
27.08 


11.70 
30.75 
63.81 


21.80 
42.11 
127.92 


38.44  48.36 
67.43  102.51 
190.36  250.34 


•  75 
49 
26 


Yield— Future.]  1902 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company. 


[Maine. 


SPRUCE. 
[Piscataquis  County,  Me.] 


Hodge. 

SECOND-GROWTH  SWAMP  LAND. 

Bangor. 

Catting 

limit  diameter 
breaat^igh. 

Average 

present 

yield  per 

acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre  obtainable  at  the  end  of 
ten-year  periods. 

Interval 

required 

between 

equal 

cuts. 

10. 

20. 

30." 
368.36 

40. 

50. 

s 

Inches. 

Board/eet, 

M6.00 

217.70 

100.56 

54.18 

12/ 10 

128. 10 

466. 62 

64H72 
637.09 
678.36 
412.23 

Yeart. 
32 

10     

86.40        264.24 
37.63         172.85 
27.27          65.46 

264.24        525.90 
181.33  '      343.87 
84.09  >      169.69 

18 

12         

15 

14 ; 

17 
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Yield-Future.]  1902. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company — Continued. 
SPRUCE — continued . 
[Piscataquis  County,  Me.] 
Hodge.  SECOND-QROWTH  HARDWOOD  LAND. 


[Maine. 


Baogor. 


Cutting  limit  diameter 
breast-hlgb. 


Average 

present 

yield  per 

acre. 


Jnchet.  , 

8 

10 1 

12 1 

14 


Board  feet. 

261.19 

180.37 

109.11 

50.66 


Average  yield  per  acre  obtainable  at  the  end  of    interval 
ten-year  periods. 


83.40 
40.32 


B.ft.     1 
149.74 

348.90 

363.60 

433.96 

Yean. 

26 

118.56 

260.40 

347.26 

385.96 

24 

39.06 

97.27 

104.97 

176.09 

41 

27.27 

27.27 

82.63 

88.57 

34 

8 

10 

1          446.67 

291.07 

142.50  i 
76.80  1 
.     48.28  ' 
45.45 

•    142.50 
244.48 
150.10  , 
130.31 

445.70 
244.48 
160.98 
233.82 

563.92 
524.88 
305.02 
298.48 

832.22  ; 
635.86  ! 
610.94  1 
496.40 

30 
32 

12 

14 

189.23 

97.02 

32 

14 

I 

SECOND-GROWTH  SPRXTCE,  SLOPE. 


8 

817.31 
506.05 
301.15 
180.99 

289.50 
144.96 

943.00 
459.36 
91.59 
57.57 

1,860.98 

2.QS3.M 

2,327.66 
2,076.10. 
654. « 
182.38 

18 

10 

952.76  1  1.940.34 

21 

12 

284.00 
57.57 

302.06 
169.84 

39 

14 

49 

CUT-OVER  HARDWOOD  LAND. 


8 

10 

12 

758.21 

54L51 

360.46 

227,80 

1 
126.90  ' 
139.20 

330.06 

309.60 

102.95 

60.60 

602.90 
545.96 
246.37 
60.60 

748.20 
846.90 
266.67 
187.56 

864.84 
927.80 
500.85 
200.76 

40 
30 
44 

14 

61 

CUT-OVER  SWAMP. 


8. 
10 
12 
14. 


1,099.17 
753.19 
465.49 
266.91 


205.80 
209.28 
151. 23 
111.10 


205.80 
541. 3(> 
423.87 
280.38 


506.38 
541. 36 
458.05 
573.85 


640.50 
987.42 
853.73 
710.35 


997.70 
1. 19&  19 
1,504.62 
1,23&67 


54 

35 
30 
19 


CUT-OVER  SPRUCE  FLAT. 


8. 
10 
12 
14 


1,703.28  326.40 

1, 1H4.  50  324  48 

764. 16  247.  79 

456.79  173.72 


CUT-OVER  SPRUCE  SLOPE. 


326.40 
811. 12 
61S.99 
433.95 

768.64 
811. 12 
67483 
908.14 

972.16 
1,508.54 
1,281.17 
1, 122. 37 

1,512.06 
1,82&47 
2,226.78 
1,850.03  > 

55 
35 
35 
21 

8. 
10 
12 
14 


1,728.63  ! 
1,292.57 

872.37  ! 

544  42  ' 


278.70 
267. 36 


728.92  I 
626.  40 
239.98  I 
178.77  I 


,379.26 
,128.02 
571.55 
178.77 

1,504  56 

1,804  26 

618.87 

463.13 

1 

1,719.38; 

1,960.57 

1,079.72 

502.07 

50 
32 
45 
51 

VIRGIN  SWAMP  LAND. 


8 

1,392.12 

1,005.60 

662.92 

414  13 

243.60 
234  72 
180.34 
140.39 

243.00 
604  74 
604  87 
351.25 

617.26 
604  74 
545.51 
706.24 

78a  78 

1, 124  97 

996.40 

874  58 

1,128.68 
1,361.60 
l,733wll 
1,60433 

60 

10 

12 

57 
33 

14 

28 
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Yield— Puture.]  1902.  [Maine. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company — Continued. 

SPRUCE — continued . 

[Piscataquis  County,  Me.] 

Hodge.  VIRGIN  HARD-WOOD  LAND.  Bangor. 


Catting  limit  diameter 

Average 
present 

Average  yield  per  acre  obtainable  at  the  end  of 
ten-year  periods. 

Interval 

requirad 

between 

equal 

cuts. 

breast-high. 

yield  per 
acre. 

10. 

20. 

30. 

40.       '       50. 

Inches. 
8 

Boardfeet.l    B.ft. 
I,ffl7.72         124.50 

B.ft. 
314.60 

6i3.34 
539.70 
414.64 
159.58 

B.ft.     !     B.ft. 
665.64,      764.58 
827.24'      906.79 
454.68        69&75 
355. 68  ,      390. 44 

Yean, 
66 

10 

1,109.92         136.  m         312.00 

66 

12 

801.00 

548.84 

203.06 
150.56 

63 

14 



64 

VIRGIN  SPRUCE,  FLAT. 


8. 
10 
12 
14 


2,533.00 

1,870.71 

1,241.93 

760.72 


403.50  ,  403.50 
406.48  I  1,035.98 
367.78  925.94 
256.54  ;   666.87 


969.60 
1,035.98 
1,008.82 
1,374.41 


1,213.70  ' 
1,906.21 
1,802.03 
1,703.36 


1,803.00 
2,305.75 
3,009.99 
2,801.34 


62 
40 

33 
21 


VIRGIN  SPRUCE,  SLOPE. 


8 2,586.94 

10 '  2,186.78 

12 !  1,506.06 

14 1  1,082.13 


207.90 
255.36 


588.24 
572.16 


304.01 


1,120.96 
958.00 
798.04 
304.01 


1,229.28 

1,543.84 

869.72 

810.67 


1,399.06 

1,682.30 

1,333.12 

876.89 


57 
66 

50 


[Somerset  County,  Me.] 
SWAMP. 


8 1,638.28  230.70 

10 1,800.04  907.84 

U 981.18  196.26 

14 ,  660.06  185.84 


230.70  ,  543.92 

589.06  I  529.06 

469.47  ,  513.47 

453.28  750.27 


687.94  I  1,066.64 

1,012.37  I  1,225.16 

916.88  1,174.22 

1,066.65  1,240.00 


60 
51 
48 
27 


HARDWOOD  LAND. 


8 

1,809.25 
1,646.11 
1,414.35' 
1,132.82 

97.80 
109.44 

224.38 
23L84 
156.20. 
171.70 

408.58 
411.12 
310.27 
171.70 

442.08 
507.42 
341.07 
307.23 

507.96 
650.67 
533.33 
434.63 

108 

10 

98 

12 

81 

J4 

84 

SPRUCE,  FLAT. 


8 

2,252.44 
1,882.54 
1,451.88 
1,029.36 

211.20 
244.80 
273.35 
251.49 

211.20 
577.56 
633.97 
606.28 

499.12 

677.56 

695.57 

1,166.62 

631.28 
1,060.48 
1,187.45 
1,429.25 

980.38 
1,568.50 
1,907.20 
2,179.95 

79 

10 

60 

12 

44 

14 

28 

SPRUCE,  SLOPE, 


8 

2,775.02 
2,485.46 
2,066.24 
1,603.01 

162.30' 
192.96  1 

381.06  , 

411.84  ' 
254.80  ' 

287.85  1 

606.78 
7n.72 
538.39 
287.85 

755.28' 

1,088.12  ' 

589.15 

680. 53  1 

866.66 

1,144.48 

080.67 

743.23 

115 

10 

86 

12 

76 

14 

1 

76 

1 
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1903.  [New  Hampshire. 

PiKB  Tract. 

SPRUCE   AND  BALSAM. 

[Orafton  County,  N.  H.]  New  Hampshire. 


Type. 


Increment  per 

acre  during 

next  10  years. 


Sprues  Balsam 


Total  in-  '  Total  in- 
crementper!  cremeot  on 

acre  dur-  [  tract  dur- 
ing next  10 ,  Ingnext  10 
yean.  yean. 


Spruce  and  balsam. 


Virgin  spruce  slope  « 

Viigto  balsam  sloped 

Culled  spruce  slope 

Culled  spruce— hardwood.. 

Culled  hardwood 

Hardwood  sprout 

Old-field  spruce 

Old-fleld  hardwood 


B,fi. 


B.fl. 


B.ft. 


B.fl. 


Total. 


.1. 


349 
262 
250 
758 
153 


546 
320 
152 
129 


1,078  I 
609  i 
404  , 
379  ; 
758  I 
153 


342,804 
489,708 
163,6!» 

80,444 
112,942 

17,442 


266 


822  I      1,215,900 


a  To  be  logged  and  reproduced.  &  Increment  during  next  10  years  offset  by  decay. 

YIELD  DURING  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS. 


Number  of 
compartment. 

Begin 
cutting. 

Yield. 

Remarlcs. 

I 

Year. 
1904 

1905 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1900 
1911 

Board  feet. 
350,000 

25,000 
125,000 
350,000 
100,000 
150,000 
20,000 
50,000 

Timber  very  oveimature  at  south  and  north  ends  of  compart- 
ment. 
Timber  ovennature 

93 

S::::::::::::: 

Do. 

II.... 

Do 

V 

Do. 

IV 

Do. 

Ill 

Old-fleld  spruce  by  twitch-rpad  system. 
Do. 

II  and  IV 

Total.... 

1,170,000 

Yield— Future.]     *  1901. 

New  York  State  Forest  Preserve. 

spruce  land  and  swamp  combined. 
IHamllton  County,  ^.  Y.] 
Poamer.  TOWNSHIP  5. 


[New  York. 


Dimick. 


Cutting  Ihnit  diameter  breast  high. 

Average 

present 

yield  per 

acre. 

Average  cut  per  acre  obtainable  at  the 
end  01  ten-year  periods  in  standards. 

Interval 
equal  cats. 

10. 

20.     1     30. 

40. 

50. 

Inch€9. 
10 

Stafidarde. 
23.08 
ia76 
15.36 

2.70 
2.72 
2.54 

2.66 
8.34 
11.33 

11.72 
15.15 
19.75 

19.35 
24.43 
31.13 

26.18 
39.19 
44  71 

y^,.^ 

12 

34 

14 

21 

TOWNSHIP  6. 

10 

25.36 
21.00 
16.41 

2.52 
2.76 
2.84 

6.09 
8.29 
12.28 

11.71 
14.74 
20.87 

17.16 
25.12 
31.97 

24.76 
39.04 
47.08 

51 

12 

36 

14 

2S 

TOWNSHIP  41. 

10 

32.37 
27.58 
22.65 

2.44 
2.96 
3.37 

5.99 

12.37 

2a  20 
26l13 
34.90 

27.34 
41.91 
5a  62 

56 

12 

9.00 
13.86 

15.46 
23.44 

14 

fi 

a» 
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Yield— Future.]  1901. 

New  York  State  Forest  Preserve — Continued. 

SPRUCE. 
[Hamilton  County,  N.  Y.] 


Hosmer. 


TOWNSHIP  5. 


1863 

[New  York. 


Dimick. 


Cutting  limit  diameter 
bxeaat-higb. 


Total  pres- 
ent yteld. 


Ineket. 

10 

12 

14 

10 

12 

14 

10 

12 

14 


Standards. 
305,853.59 
321,742.89 
263,456.29 


Total  yield  obtainable  at  the  end  of  ten-year  periods 
in  standards. 


I 


46,315.80 
46,658.88 
43,571.16 


20. 


97,091.64 
143,064.36 
194,354.82 


30. 


201,044.88 
259,883.10 
338,791.50 


40. 


331,929.90 
419,072.22 
568,312.02 


50. 


449,091.72 
672,265.26 
766,955.34 


TOWNSHIP  6. 


d44, 4Bb.  04 

450,61^99 
352,129.40 


54,061.72 
50,232.36 
60,949.24 


130,697.49 
177,911.69 
263,541.08 


251,308.31 
316,335.14 
447,891.07 


368,270.76 
539, 100. 32 
686, 108. 17 


531,374.76 

837,837.44 

1,009,310.83 


TOWNSHIP  41. 


642,810.19  48,455.96 
547,802.31  I  59,179.82 
449,892.61  |  66,924.83 


118,955.41 
178,731.00 
275,245.74 


245,655.83 
307,020.14 
465,494.96 


402.939. 11 
518,915.67 
603,079,10 


542,945.06 

832,290.09 

1,003,276.68 


TOWNSHIP  5. 


Cuttliig  limit  diameter  breast-high. 


Jnchet. 

10 

12 

14 

10 
12 
14 

10 
13. 
14. 


Average 

present 

yield. 

per  acre. 


Standards. 
23.08 
18.76 
15.36 


Average  cut  per  acre  obtainable  at  the 
end  of  ten-year  periods  expressed  in 
percentages  of  present  yield. 


10. 


20. 


30. 


11.7 
14.5 
17.6 


24.4  50.6 
44.6  ,  80.9 
78.1  I     136.1 


40. 


83.6 
130.5 
214.5 


50. 


Interval 

required 

between 

equal  cuts. 


I  Years. 

113.5!  46 

200.9  ,  34 

308.1  25 


TOWNSHIP  6. 


10 

25.36 
21.00 
16.41 

9.6 
12.7 
16.7 

23.3 
38.2 
72.2  1 

1 

44.8 
67.8 
122.6 

65l7 
115.6 
187.8 

94.8 
179.7 
276.3 

51 

12 

36 

14 

25 

TOWNSHIP  41. 


32.37 
27.58 
22.65 


7.6 
10.9 
15.5 


18.7 
33.1 
63.8 


38.7 
56.9 
107.9 


63.5 

96.1 
160.6 


85.5 
154.1 
232.5 


56 
41 
29 


TOWNSHIP  5. 
[Stnmpage  at  40  cents  per  standard.] 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breast-high. 

Present 
value. 

Estimate  of  future  returns  from  spruce  stumj^ 
age  on  merchantable  area  at  the  end  of  ten- 
year  periods. 

10. 

20. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

Inches. 
10 

$158,341 
128.697 
105,383 

$18,526 
18,664 
17,428 

$38,837 
57,226 
77,742 

$80,418 
103,953 
135,517 

$132  772  '     tl70-M7 

12 

167,629 
227,326 

^,^ 

14 
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WOOD   PULP,   PRINT  PAPER,   ETC. 
1901. 

New  York  State  Forest  PREiERVE— Continued. 

SPRUCE — continued. 

[Hamilton  County,  N.  Y.] 

TOWNSHIP  6. 

[  Stumpage  at  50  cents  per  standard.] 


[New  York. 


Dlmick 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breast-high. 

Present 
yalne. 

Estimate  of  future  returns  from  spruce  stumi>> 
age  on  merchantable  area  at  the  end  of  ten- 
year  periods. 

10. 

20. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

Inches. 
10 

$197,927 
160,871 
131,728 

923,158 
23,329 
21,786 

S48,546 
71,532 
97,177 

$100,522 
129,942 
169,396 

$165,965 
209,636 
284,156 

S224,5tf 

12 

396,133 

14 ;.. 

383,478 

[Stumpage  at  60  cents  per  standard.] 


10 

$237,512 

$27,789 
27,995 
26,143 

$58,255 
85,839 
116,613 

$120,627 
155,930 
203,275 

$199,158 
251,443 
340,987 

S289.4S5 

12 

14 

;     193,046; 

1     158,074 

1                  1 

403,350 
«0,173 

TOWNSHIP  6. 
[Stumpage  at  40  cents  per  standard.] 


10. 
12. 
14. 


$217,795  '  $21,633 
180,245  .  23,093 
140,852  I      24,380 


$52,279 

$100,523 

$147,306 

71,165 

126,534 

216,640 

105,416 

179,166 

274,443 

[Stumpage  at  50  cents  per  standard.] 


10. 
12. 
14. 


$272,243 

$27,041 

225,306 

29,616 

176,065 

30,475 

$65,349 
88,956 
131,771  I 


(125,654 

$184,135 

158,168 

209»650 

223,946 

343,064 

1212,550 
336,135 
403,724 


$265,687 
418,919 
504,665 


[Stumpage  at  60  cents  per  standard.] 


10.. 
12.. 
14.. 


$326,692 
270,  .368 
211,279 


$32,449 
35,539 
36,570 


$78,418 
106,747 
158,125 


$150,785 
189,801 
268,736 


$220,962 
323,460 
411,665 


1318,825 
602.702 
606,586 


TOWNSHIP  41. 
[Stumpage  at  40  cents  per  standard.] 


10. 
12. 
14. 


$257, 124 
219, 121 
179,957 


$19,382 
23,672 
26,770 


$47,582 
71,492 
110,098 


$98,262 
122,808 
186,196 


$161,176 
207,666 
277,232 


$217,178 
332,916 
401,311 


[Stumpage  at  50  cents  per  standard.] 


10. 
12. 
14.. 


$321,405 
273,901 
224,946 


$24,228 
29,590 
33,462 


$59,478 
89,366 
137,623 


$122,828 
153,510 
232,747 


$201,470  I  $271,473 

260,468  1  416,145 

346,540  '  501,638 

I 


[Stumpage  at  60  cents  per  standard.] 


10. 
12. 
14. 


$385,686 
328,681 
269,936 


$29,074  $71,373 
35,508  I  107,239 
40,155  '    165,147 


$147,393 
184,212 
279,297 


$241,763 
311,349 
415,847 


$325,767 
409,374 
601,966 
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[New  York 


Prtoe. 


SPRUCE. 
[Franklin  County,  N.  Y.] 


Annual  interest  represented  by  future  ciUs  on  capital  invested  in  the  land;  land  worth 

I/,  $1.60,  andf2  per  acre. 

[Stumpags  worth  $1  per  M  board  feet.] 


Cutting 

limit 

diameter 

bnaaat- 

hl^. 

Inches. 

6 

7 

8 

6 

7 

8 


Cut  In  ten  yean,  value  of 


Cut  In  twenty  years,  value 
of  land— 


II. 


$1.50. 


Percent.  Per cenL 

2.7  1.8 

3.3  2.2 

4.0  2.7 


S2. 


IL 


Per  cent.  \  Per  cent. 
1.4  3.3 

1.7  3,7 

2.0  I  4.0 


fl.50. 


Per  cent. 
2.2 
2.5 
2.7 


12. 


Per  cent. 
1.7 
1.9 
3.0 


Cut  in  thirty  years,  value 
of  land— 


$1. 


Per  cent. 
3.7 
4.0 
4.1 


11.50. 


Percent 
2.5 
2.7 
2.7 


S2. 


Per  cenf. 
1.9 
2.0 
2.1 


[Stumpage  worth  $1.25  per  M  board  feet.] 


3.3 

2.2 

1.7 

3.9 

2.6 

4.0 

2.7 

2.0 

4.4 

2.9 

4.8 

3.2 

2.4 

4.8 

3.2 

2.0  . 
2.2  1 
2.4 


4.2 

2.8 

4.6 

3.1 

4.7 

3.1 

2.1 
2.3 
2.4 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breast-high. 


Inches 

6 

7 

8 


Average 

present 

yield  per 

acre. 


Cords. 
2.61 
2.45 
2.12 


Average  yield  per  acre  ob- 
tainable at  the  end  of  ten- 
year  periods. 


Interval 
required 
between 
equal 
cuts. 


Yield— Future.] 


1901. 

Moose  River  Tract. 


[New  York. 


Bhemrd. 


SPRUCE. 

[Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.] 
VIRGIN  BLOCK. 


Dlmlck. 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breast  high. 

10 

Inches. 

12 

14 

I 


Average 

present 

yield  per 

acre. 


Standarde. 

2S.06 
21.16 
16.95 


Average  cut  per  acre  obtainable  at  the 
end  of  ten-year  periods  in  standards. 


10. 


2.11 
2.48 
5.26 


20. 


5.10  9.61 
7. 54  13. 06 
11.11  I    18.96 


SO. 


Interval 

required 

between 

equal  outs. 


-1- 


Yeart. 
16. 43       22. 49  i  55 

22.03  i    34.58  i  39 

23.21       28.84  28 


CUT-OVER  BLOCK. 

10...                     ..                   ./ 

16.09 
1L97 
8.33 

L67 
2.12 
2.31 

4.15 
6.18 
9.52 

8.39 
10.60 
15.95 

14.13  ' 
18. 02  , 
IS.  96  • 

18.95 
28.57 
23.57 

43 

12 

32 

14 

19 
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Yield— Future.] 


Sherrard. 


1902. 

Moose  River  Tract— Continued. 

BPRUCE — continued . 

[Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.] 

VIRGIN  BLOCK  (1,482.374  ACRES). 


[New  York. 


Dimick. 


Cutting  limit  diameter  brea«t  high. 

Average 

present 

yield  per 

acre. 

Average  cut  per  acre  obtainable  at  the  ■    interval 
end  of  ten-year  periods  in  standards.    '    nqoiicd 

10. 

20. 

30 

40.          50.      equal  cola. 

Indut. 
10 

Standards. 
29.40 
25.65 

1.74 
2.30 

4.32 
7.07 

8.74 
12.50 

Yeart, 
14. 71       19. 74  .                 50 

12 

19.79  1    31.13  >                   45 

CUT-OVER  BLOCK  (1,062.478  ACRES). 


10. 
12. 


16.88 
13.37 


L76 
2.28  , 


4.23  I 
6.62 


8.30 
n.96 


13.04  I 
18.88  I 


18.68 
29.30  1 


46 
32 


Yield— Future,] 


1901. 
VIRGIN  BLOCK. 


[New  York. 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breast 
high. 


10.. 
12.. 
14. 


Inchet. 


Total 

present 

yield. 


Total  yield  per  acre  obtainable  at  the  end  of  ten-year 
periods,  in  standards. 


10. 


I 


Standards. 
202,555.26 
170,903.58 

136,962.06 


17,040.36 
20.028.48 
42,479.76 


20. 


41,187.60 
60,893.04 
89,724.36 


30. 


77,610.36 
105,472.56 
153,282.48 


132,688.68 
177,914-28 
187,443.96 


SO. 


181,629.24 
279,268.08 
232,911.84 


CUT-OVER  BLOCK. 


10. 
12. 
14. 


124.880.65 
97.803.37 
68,121.89 


13.657.26 
17,337.36 
18,891.18 


33.938.70  68,613.42 
50,540.04  '  86,686.80 
77,854.56     130,439.10 


115,565.14  '  154,973.10 
147,387.56  :  233,646.41 
155,054.88!    193, 755. « 


Yield— Future.] 


1902. 
VIRGIN  BLOCK. 


[New  York. 


Cutting  limit  diameter  breast 
high. 


10. 
12. 


Inches. 


^  ^  ,  Total  yield  per  acre  obtainable  at  the  end  of  ten-year 

Total  periods,  in  standards, 

present  |_ 

yield.  ,0^                 20.                 30.                 40.        1         50. 


Standards. 
43.875.80        2.596.73 
38,279.39.      3,432.46 


6.447.06 
10,551.06 


13,043.35 
18,654.68 


21,952.82  > 
29,53406  ; 


29,460.46 
46,467.60 


CUT-OVER  BLOCK. 


10. 
12. 


J     17,934.(i3 
.1     14,205.33 


1,869.96 
2,422.45  , 


4,494.28 
7,033.60 


8,818.57 
12,728.49 


14,8ia94 
20,059.58 


19,847.00 
31,iaa61 


The  Chairman.  From  those  tables  are  you  able  to  approximate  the 
length  of  time  required  in  the  case  of  ordinarjr  spruce  wood  that  is 
cut  down  to  10  inches  when  it  shall  pay  for  cutting  over  again? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  say,  roughly,  thirty  years. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  more  or  less  testimony  here  to  the 
effect  that  it  might  be  cut  over  again  profitably  in  fifteen  years. 
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Mr.  PiNCHOT.  That  has  been  done,  but  it  varies  enormously  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  selected.  For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  first  table,  while  we  should  have  to  wait,  according  to  measure- 
ments, fifty-five  years  to  be  able  to  get  the  same  amount  from  this 
acre  if  we  cut  to  10  inches,  if  we  cut  down  to  14  inches  we  should 
have  to  wait  but  nineteen  years.  Those  questions  are  governed  venr 
largely  indeed  by  the  conditions  of  the  cut,  the  conditions  in  which 
the  forest  is  when  the  first  crop  is  removed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  must  be  an  average  condition  of 
such  forests? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  My  guess  at  the  average  on  10-inch  diameter  would 
be  about  thirty  years. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  companies  apparently  cut  nothing 
under  12  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long,  in  vour  judgment,  would  it  be,  in  your 
best  opinion,  on  the  average,  before  a  recut  could  be  made? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  As  a  guess,  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  proper  conservation  what  would  be  the 
shortest  period  of  years  when  you  could  reproduce  spruce  wood  fit 
for  cutting. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Do  you  mean  from  the  seed,  or  cutting  from  diam- 
eter limits  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  the  seed ;  until  it  reaches  1 0  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  should  think  that  on  an  average  in  the  forests  a 
spnice  tree  10  inches  in  diameter  would  be  from  75  to  100  years  old. 
In  the  open  probabb^  10  inches  might  be  reached  in  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is,  under  proper  conservation? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  open.  Of  course  a  spruce  tree  by  itself 
in  rich  ground  would  reach  10  inches  in  diameter  long  before  fifty 
years. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  In  a  garden,  certainly  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  be  mostly  limbs,  and  not  be  very 
available  for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  would  be  a  limby  tree. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  spruce  trees  on  a  place  at  my  old  home- 
stead, in  the  old  nursery,  that  I  suppose  are  probably  30  years  old, 
and  that  must  be  15  inches  in  diameter,  with  limbs  probably  4,  5, 
or  6  inches  in  diameter;  but  the  wood  in  the  trees  would  be  abso- 
lutely useless.     It  is  mostly  knots. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Those  are  conditions  where  they  have  not  been 
economically  forested.  I  am  trying  to  talk  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  actual  forest  crop. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  predicating  your  estimate  upon  forest 
conservation,  or  upon  allowing  the  wood  to  grow  up  haphazardly? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  am  predicating  it  upon  forest  conservation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  fourth  question  as  to  the 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  into  the  fourth  question;  in  rela- 
tion to  the  second  question,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Norris  that  in 
Quebec  (page  563  of  the  record) : 

In  Quebec,  the  country  between  Quebec  and  Hamilton  Inlet,  a  distance  of  750 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  is  a  fair  forest  reserve,  and  that  Ontario  forests  extend  1,000 
miles  west  from  the  Quebec  boundari(>s  with  an  average  depth  of  area  of  150  miles. 
That  approximately  80,000  square  mile?  of  that  area  is  available  for  this  forest  supply. 
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Of  course  Mr.  Norris  did  not  purport  to  give  this  information  as 
his,  personally,  but  how  far  are  you  mformed  as  to  that? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  detail  of  that.  We 
must  remember  that  the  Canadian  forests  as  a  rule  are  very  much 
less  productive  than  the  forests  of  the  South,  especially  upon  the 
heights  of  land.  The  cypress  forests  becomes  very  small,  and  the 
rate  of  growth  very  slow. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  trees  grow  as  high,  on  the  average,  as 
they  do  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  tendency  for  trees  not  to  grow  high  as  you 
go  farther  north? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes;  and  as  you  go  up  in  altitude.  And  our  forests 
as  ^  rule  are  decidedly  more  productive  than  the  Canadian  forests 
for  that  reason.  We  have  a  longer  season  and  more  favorable 
conditions. 

Now,  as  to  your  fourth  question,  the  annual  consumption  of  spruce 
wood  in  the  United  States,  I  can  give  figures  taken  from  various 
censuses,  which  no  doubt  you  already  have.  The  reported  con- 
sumption of  pulp  wood  in  1899  was  1,896,310  cords;  in  1904, 3,050,717 
cords;  in  1905,  3,192,123  cords;  in  1906,  3,661,176  cords. 

The  greatest  development  in  pulp  manufacture  is  indicated  by 
the  census  figures  given  between  1890  and  1900,  the  value  of  the 
pulp  products  between  these  periods  having  increased  from  $4,627,796 
to  $31,391,307,  and  the  development  was  more  rapid  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  decade.  I  think  tnat  sufficiently  covers  that  question 
of  annual  consumption.  I  might  say  that  tne  annual  consumption 
of  pulp  wood  is  about  2,500,000  cords. 

As  to  Question  No.  5,  the  method  of  cutting  timber  as  to  selection 
of  sizes  or  trees,  and  so  forth,  that  is  a  very  difiicult  question  to  gen- 
eralize about.  Some  of  the  paper  companies  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  BerUn  Company,  the  Great  Northern  Company,  and  to 
some  extent  the  International  Paper  Company,  are  adopting  methods 
of  forestry  in  deaUng  with  their  lands.  Others  are  cutting  every- 
thing that  they  can  use.  As  a  rule,  I  should  say  that  the  cutting  m 
the  United  States  was  destructive  rather  than  conservative. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  eflFect  where  they  cut  practically 
everything  that  can  be  profitably  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
wood? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  The  primary  effect  is  to  defer  for  a  great  many  years 
the  possibility  of  cutting  a  second  crop  of  timber  from  the  land ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  to  destroy  the  young  growth  and  prevent  the  soil 
from  producing  wood  as  it  would  produce  it  under  reasonable  con- 
ditions. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  soil  liable  to  grow  other  timber,  or  is  spruce 
likely  to  be  reproduced? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  There  is  likely  to  be  an  interim  during  which  it  pro- 
duces another  kind  of  timber,  like  popple  and  bird  cherrv%  after  which 
the  spruce  comes  back;  but  the  net  result  is  waste  or  an  immense 
amount  of  growing  pulp  wood.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  land  suit- 
able for  growing  trees. 

The  Chairman.  To  grow  trees  of  the  most  value? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  The  most  valuable  species,  precisely.  I  am  informed 
that  in  Canada,  under  the  timber  limit  system,  more  restrictions  are 
imposed,  and  I  am  familiar  personally  with  the  results  of  some  of  the 
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spnice  cutting  in  New  Brunswick,  where  that  spruce  has  been  re- 
moved with  tne  result  of  leaving  a  pretty  solid  hard-wood  forest  of 
less  valuable  species. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  worth  the  most  on  the  average,  ai;i 
ordinary  hard-wood  forest  or  an  ordinary  spruce  forest? 

Mr.  ?iNCHOT.  As  a  rule  an  ordinary  spruce  forest. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  because  of  the  rise  in  price  in  the  last  few 
years  because  of  the  development  of  paper  manufactured  from  wood 
pulp? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes;  and  also  because  of  the  easy  transportation  of 
soft  wood,  which  can  be  floated,  whereas  you  have  to  build  railroads 
to  get  the  hard  wood  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  Crown  lands  in  Canada.  Are 
you  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  they  are  held?  Are  they 
owned  by  the  Canadian  provinces? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  is  rather  a  complicated  system.  The  Dominion 
itself  owns  the  land,  I  believe,  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  and 
Saskatchewan.  I  am  making  this  subject  to  correction,  because  I 
do  not  remember  it  clearlv.  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick 
own  their  own  Crown  lanas. 

The  Chairman.  By  Crown  lands,  you  mean  that  they  are  govern- 
ment-owned lands? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Precisely. 

As  to  cjuestion  No.  6,  The  percentage  of  increase  of  pulp-wood  tim- 
ber cut  in  the  United  States  compared  with  prior  years,  I  would  be 
glad  to  omit  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  get  those  figures  from  the  official 
publication  ? 

Mr.  Pinghot.  In  the  Census  office. 

Question  No.  7,  Duration  of  available  supply  based  on  present 
methods  and  probable  consumption.  •  I  refer  to  the  table  which  I 
submitted  in  part  answer  to  question  No.  1,  showing  the  length  of  time 
that  the  present  supply  would  probably  last  in  the  different  States. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  that  answer  based  upon  the  supposition 
of  proper  forestry  methods  or  upon  the  idea  of  cutting  clean? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  The  present  practice. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  who  testified  here  indi- 
cated that  upon  the  methods  they  are  now  following  the  forest  ia 
practically  inexhaustible. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Some  of  the  companies  are  cutting  with  the  idea  of  a 
perpetual  supply,  and  many  others  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  very  few  of  the  large  companies  are 
selling  their  supply,  but  rely  upon  cutting  on  their  own  lands  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Very  few  of  them  hold  lands  enough  for  a  perpetual 
supply  for  their  own  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  had  several  here  who  claimed  that 
they  have  lands  enough. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Probably  a  number  of  them  have,  but  I  get  that 
simply  from  their  statements. 

Question  8,  acreage  unit  to  produce  1  ton  of  pulp  wood  daily, 
allowing  for  natural  replenishment  by  growth.  That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  and  I  will  simply  read  what  I  have  here.     [Reads: } 

Spruce  is  a  plow-growinff  tree.    Stem  analyses  made  in  the  north  woods  (Maine^ 
New  Hampshire,  and  northern  New  York)  show  that  the  rate  of  growth  rarely,  if  ever, 
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exceeds  4  per  cent,  and  is  more  often  between  2  and  3  per  cent.  The  avera^  mature 
stand  of  spruce  in  that  region  will  run  9  to  10  cords  to  the  acre.  But  if  the  entire  spruce 
land  be  considered,  from  the  areas  recently  cut  to  those  that  bear  the  mature  stand, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  will  run  not  more  than  6  cords  to  the  acre.  Taking 
the  rate  of  growth  as  the  maximum,  or  4  per  cent,  the  annual  growth  is  foimd  to  be 
0.04  by  6=0.24  cords,  or  approximately  one-quarter  cord  to  the  acre  per  year.  Allow- 
ing tliree  hundred  working  days  per  year  above  acreage  becomes  1,200  and  2,400, 
respectively. 

Since  it  takes  1  cord  of  wood  to  produce  1  ton  of  mechanical  pulp,  it  would  require 
4  acres  to  produce  enough  wood  in  a  year  to  make  1  ton  of  pulp,  or  1,460  acres  (4  by  365) 
to  produce  enough  wood  in  one  day  to  make  a  ton  of  mecnanical  pulp.  Of  course, 
the  period  of  actual  growth  Ls  only  a  few  months. 

For  mechanical  pulp  it  would  take  twice  as  much  area,  or  2,940  acres  to  grow  enough 
wood  in  a  day  to  make  1  ton  of  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  estimated  before  the  committee  a 
thousand  acres,  and  also  3,000  acres. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  think  1,000  is  close  to  right.  The  figures  that  I 
have  just  given  vou  relate  to  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year 
would  be  1,200  Instead  of  1,400,  and  2,400  instead  of  2,900. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  the  extreme  Umit  of  growth,  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  wiole  of  the  spruce 
forest  as  a  unit,  it  is  very  close  to  4  per  cent. 

Your  question  No.  9,  acreage  spruce  and  other  pulp-wood  timber 
by  States  now  as  compared  vnth  1890  and  1900.  That  I  might  as 
well  say  I  can  not  give  you.     There  is  no  accurate  data  available. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  your  opinion,  and  from  your  knowledge, 
do  you  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  there  has  been  considerable 
decrease  in  the  area  of  spruce  wood  now  as  compared  with  1900,  and 
also  with  1890? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Without  any  question. 

Question  No.  10,  valuation  of  timber  lands  in  United  States  now, 
and  as  compared  with  1890  and  1900.  That  I  could  give  you  only  in 
terms  of  stumpage,  and  as  the  figures  are  quit^  lengthy,  I  will  ask 
permission  to  incorporate  them  in  the  record,  and  the  same  way  as  to 
the  valuation  of  lumber  and  other  timber  products  now  and  as  com- 

Eared  with  1890  and  1900.     I  will  simply  sav  that  the  rise  in  price 
oth  of  stumpage  and  of  lumber  product  nas  been  exceedingly  rapid. 
(Following  is  the  information  referred  to:) 

The  figures  relate  to  saw  timber  rather  than  to  pulp  wood,  and  arc  given  in  values  per 
thousand  feet.  A  comparison  table  of  the  values  of  popple,  hemlock,  and  spruce  is 
shown  below.  The  States  are  mostly  the  New  England  and  Lake  States,  with  the 
inclusion  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  figures  are  obtained  from  Forest-Service  reports 
above  referred  to. 

Stumpage  values,  1907. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachufletts . . . 
New  nampshlre. 

New  York. 

Vermont 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

West  Virginia.... 


,  Popple. 


$3.40 
3.83 
5.62 
4.63 
8.33 
3.68 


2..% 
3.88 


Hemlock.!  Spruce. 


$4.50 
4.48 
a  10 
6.22 
5.48 
4.03 
7.38 
3.31 
4.22 
4.38 
a26 


$5.74 
7.07 

ao7 

5.81 

6.87 

aoo 

&16 
5.21 
5.47 
4.63 


From  the  reports  which  the  Forest  Service  received  from  manufacturers  it  is  shown 
that  the  average  price  for  pulp  wood  in  1905  was  $5.56  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point, 
and  in  1906  $7.21  per  cord  at  the  mill. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to  how  much  that  rise 
has  been? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  The  average  value  at  the  mill  per  thousand  feet  of 
lumber,  1900,  was  $10.95;  in  1899  it  was  $11.08;  in  1904  it  was 
$12.76,  and  in  1906  it  was  $16.60.  It  is  going  up  at  a  very  great 
speed.  I  have  here  a  sheet  of  the  present  market  quotations  of 
lumber,  which  can  be  inserted  in  mv  testimony  if  you  care  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  want  to  insert 
the  whole  thing,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  memorandum  from  it. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  will  make  an  extract  from  it  as  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

As  to  the  valuation  of  pulp-wood  timber  now  as  compared  with 
1890  and  1900,  I  will  read  a  ngure  or  two  as  an  indication.  *In  the 
State  of  Maine  in  1890  the  pric«  was  $1.50  from  the  figures  I  give; 
in  1900,  $2.70;  in  1905,  $3.63,  and  in  1907,  $4.74.  For  hemlock, 
with  corresponding  figures,  in  Maine,  1890,  $1.63;  1900,  $2.52;  1905, 
$3.13;   1907,  $4.48.     I  also  have  figures  for  popple. 

As  to  question  No.  13:  Is  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States  rapidly  depleting  our  forests,  I  would  saj  that  it  is  rapidly 
depleting  the*  supply  in  certain  localities.  If  this  were  not  true  we 
should  not  be  importing  as  heavily  as  we  are.  Twenty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  spruce,  as  I  understand  it,  is  now  im- 
ported, or  was  imported  in  1906.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
companies  which  have  placed  their  timber  lands  upon  a  basis  of  sus- 
tained annual  yield,  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  is  especially  destructive, 
because  both  large  and  small  timber  is  taken  and  so  little  is  left  for  a 
future  crop.  About  60  per  cent  as  much  spruce  is  used  for  pulp  as 
for  lumber. 

That  completes  the  answers  to  the  questions  which  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  how  the 
pulp  wood  is  distributed  over  the  country;  whether  it  is  localized  or 
whether  you  find  it  in  the  West  and  South  as  well  as  in  New  England 
and  New  York  State? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  is  localized  especially  in  the  Northeast,  there 
being  more  there  than  anywhere  else.  The  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hanipshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York  contain  the  principal  supply  in 
the  East,  and  Minnesota  in  the  West.  Then,  if  the  Forest  Service  is 
successful  in  demonstrating  that  these  other  woods  which  1  enu- 
merate may  be  used,  a  very  large  supply  will  be  opened,  principally 
in  the  South  and  West. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Spruce  is  not  found  in  the  American  Rockies  and 
in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Yes;  there  is  spruce  there  also;  but  so  far  but  little 
of  that  spruce  has  been  used  for  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  is  there  a  laree  supply  available  in  the  Westt 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  There  is  a  considerable  supply. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  supply  available  in  the  southern 
Appalachians? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  There  is  some  spruce  there,  but  not  a  great  deal  as 
compared  with  the  Northeast. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  instance,  it  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  there  has  been  opened  in  the  recent  past  one  of  the  largest  pulp 
wood  manufactories  m  North  Carolina.  We  had  no  information  as 
to  the  source  of  supply. 
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Mr.  PiNCHOT.  That  comes  from  a  species  of  spruce  which  grows 
along  the  tops  of  the  Appalachian  range,  but  does  not  cover,  as  com- 
pared with  the  supply  m  the  Northeast,  any  considerable  amount  of 
territory. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  practice  they  are  pursuing, 
whether  they  are  stripping  the  Appalachians  or  not? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  am  told  that  tney  are,  but  I  have  not  been  there 
to  see. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  are  not  following  the  recent  practice  of  New 
England  in  trying  to  conserve  the  wood? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  So  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  they  are  following  that  practice  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  That  they  are  not;  but  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  wood  they  use 
for  pulp  wood  on  the  Pacific  ? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Most  of  the  pulp  wood  produced  on  the  Pacific,  I 
understand,  is  made  from  cottonwood. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  soda  pulp? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bristol.  In  the  western  part  of  the  country  cottonwood  is 
used  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  pulp;  also,  for 
the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Sitka 
spruce  and  western  heiiuock  is  used. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  statement? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  statement? 

Mr.  Bristol.  In  the  western  portion  of  this  country  the  cotton- 
wood is  used  to  a  large  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  mechanical 
pulp,  and  for  sulphite  pulp  considerable  quantities  of  Sitka  spruce  and 
western  hemlock  are  used. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Doctor  Bristol.  He  is  the  expert  on  that  subject 
in  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  tell  us  the  States  in  which  there  is  a'^con- 
siderable  supplv  of  pulp  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  the 
West? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  From  the  Rocky  Mountains  west,  except  Nevada. 
If  our  plans  turn  out  right,  there  will  be  found  consideraole  supplies 
of  pulp  in  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  mean  j^ou  will  be  able  to  propagate  it 
there? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  No.  We  have  it  there  now.  For  instance,  the 
lowland  fir  or  white  fir  of  the  West  is  very  abundant  from  Idaho 
westward  to  Oregon,  and  if  that  is  successful  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be 
used  for  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  mills  have  any]f great 
difliculty  in  acquiring  sufficient  pulp  wood  for  their  purposes? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  I  should  not  tnink  so.  There  is  one  mill  that  is 
located  at  Oregon  City  that  is  planting  cottonwood  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  its  own  supply. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  that  grow  more  rapidly  than  spruce? 

Mr.  Pinchot.  Yes. 
^    The  Chairman.  It  grows  more  rapidly  than  anything  else  we  have. 

Mr.  Pinchot.  It  is  a  very  rapid  tree. 
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The  Chairman.  One  of  the  reasons  that  was  offered,  I  think,  at  the 
time  they  made  up  the  McKinley  tariflf  schedule  was  that  the  manuf  ac- 
turp  of  paper  in  the  United  States  would  greatly  encourage  the  growth 
of  Cottonwood;  that  it  was  easily  grown  and  propagated.  But  I 
guess  there  is  less  of  it  used  now  than  then  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  doubt  that.     Do  the  figures  show  that? 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  know  what  the  figures  show? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  certainly  a  smaller  percentage,  and  my  im- 
pression was  that  it  was  less  m  quantity.  Do  you  suppose  from 
IDoctor  Bristol,  if  we  tried  to  extract  it  from  him,  could  ne  supply 
more  information? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Than  from  me? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  guess  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  want  Doctor  Bristol  here  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  Doctor  Bristol,  will  you  be  here  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  House  has  summoned  us  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Pinchot,  before  you  close,  are  you  prepared  to  make  any  statement 
or  suggestion  to  the  committee  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  removal 
of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  or  print  paper  affecting  the  forestry  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  i 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  have  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  believe  that  if  the  removal  of  the  tariff  is  coupled 
with  such  an  arrangement  with  Canada  as  will  prevent  them  from 
putting  either  an  export  duty  or  a  prohibition  of  export  on  pulp  wood, 
it  will  have  practically  no  effect  on  the  forests;  but  the  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada,  or  the  restriction  of  it,  would 
have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  forests. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  we  could  not  import  pulp  wood  free  it 
would  cause  the  early  destruction  or  use  of  the  pulp  wood  in  the 
American  forests  and  the  consequent  destruction  or  the  forests? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  It  would  be  a  most  imdesirable  thing,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  H  a  reciprocal  arrangement  was  effected  by  which 
there  would  be  no  export  auty  from  Canada,  you  think  it  would  not 
affect  American  forests  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  now  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulp 
wood  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  from  the  Crown  lands. 

Mr.  PiNCHOT.  If  that  is  so  I  did  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  stated  to  us.  That  has  been  enforced 
for  years;  and  an  extra  charge  of  25  cents  a  cord  is  made  for  expor- 
tation of  wood  from  the  Crown  lands  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Carey,  we  can  hear  you  at  2  o'clock,  and  the  committee  will 
now  be  in  recess  until  then.  I  am  sorry  that  the  exigencies  of  *Hhe 
friends"  in  the  House  require  us  to  go  over  there. 

'     (Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  imtil  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

40107— No.  20-08 8 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Pursuant  to  recess,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman),  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Carey. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JEBEMIAH  T.  CAEET,  OF  WATEBTOWH,  H.  7. 

The  witness  was  duly  swofn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  ffive  us  your  name? 

Mr.  Carey.  Jeremiah  T.  Carey. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  Carey.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  president  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Paper  Makers,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  locals  have  you  in  your  brotherhood  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  in  the  tJnited  States? 

Mr.  Carey.  No.     Some  five  or  six  of  them  are  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  are  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Carey.  In  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  both  paper  and  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Carey.  In  both  paper  and  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  large  a  membership  have  you? 

Mr.  Carey.  About  8,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  generally  with  the  wages  paid 
and  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Carey.  Quite  familiar. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  any  change  in  wages  and  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Carey.  In  nearly  every  instance  I  had  to  do  with  the  change 
of  the  hours  of  labor  and  wages  in  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  nave  you  been  the  international  presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  Carey.  Three  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  in  some 
official  capacity  with  the  brotherhood  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  Five  years.  I  was  treasurer  for  two  years  preceding 
the  time  I  was  elected  president. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  employed  in  any  one  of  the  mills 
before  that? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Carey.  At  the  Hudson  River  mill  and  at  the  Rumford  Falls 
mill,  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  in  regard  to  wages  generally, 
whether  there  has  been  any  advance  in  wages,  and  what,  if  any, 
reduction  of  hours  there  has  been  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Carey.  In  1901 — up  to  1901 — the  paper  and  pulp  mills  ran  on 
six  days  and  six  nights  a  week,  and  veiy  often  ran  right  through 
on  Sunday.  In  1901  there  was  a  reduction  to  what  was  termed  tne 
sixty-five-hour  system,  first  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  occasionally,  from  time  to 
time,  a  change  from  this  system  to  what  is  termed  the  eight-hour 
system,  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  which  became  more  general  in 
1906  and  1907  than  heretofore,  so  that  during  the  year  of  1907  there 
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were  over  75  mills  that  adopted  the  three-tour  system,  or  eight-hour 
workday. 

The  wage  has,  in  a  great  many  instances,  increased  on  the  adoption 
of  the  three-tour  system  over  what  it  formerly  was  on  the  two-tour 
system,  and  the  wage  paid  in  paper  mills  at  the  present  time  per  hour 
is  a  great  deal  higher  than  wnat  was  received  m  1901  or  in  1906  or 
1907.  In  1901  the  average  wage  for  a  machine  tender,  which  is 
generally  termed  the  highest-priced  man  in  the  mill,  was  $3.50,  the 
maximum.  At  the  present  tune  in  the  eight-hour  mills  the  maxi- 
mum so  far  is  $4.  Back  tenders — that  is,  the  second  hands  on  the 
machine — received  as  a  maximum  $2.25.  Their  maximum  now  is 
S3  for  eight  hours,  where  formerly  it  was  $2.25  for  an  eleven-hour  day. 

The  Chairman.  Your  organization  takes  in  all  classes  of  employees? 

Mr.  Carey.  All  classes  of  employees  not  affiliated  with  any  other 
international  union.  That  is,  our  organization  is  chartered  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  whicn  is  known  as  the  parent  body, 
and  in  our  charter  rights  they  have  given  us  jurisdiction  over  all 
men  and  women  employed  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  not  affiliated 
with  any  other  international  imion  at  the  time  our  charter  was  issued. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  exclude  firemen  and  engineers? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes;  in  towns  where  they  have  locals  of  their  own.  We 
have  them  in  some  sections,  but  not  gei  erally. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  prior  to  1901  the  hours  were  longer. 
What  was  the  system  then? 

Mr.  Carey.  The  two-tour  system.  Some  of  the  mills  would  start 
up  at  midnight  and  run  to  Sunday  night  at  midnight.  Other  mills 
adopted  the  other  way  of  starting  up  on  Monday  morning  and  run- 
ning until  the  next  Sunday  morning,  with  twenty-four  hours'  shut 
tlown. 

The  Chairman.  In  those  cases,  generally,  did  they  work  longer  in 
the  daytime  or  at  night? 

Mr.  Carey.  They  worked  thirteen  hours  in  the  nighttime  and 
eleven  hours  in  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  testimony  in  our  hearings  heretofore 
showing  that  in  some  places,  at  least  prior  to  1901,  the  hours  were 
sixtv-six  for  the  day  workers  and  seventy-eight  for  the  night  workers. 

Mr.  Carey.  That  would  be  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  the  hours  generally  practiced  prior 
to  that  time? 

Mr.  Carey.  Those  were  the  hours  generally.  Some  mills  operated 
on  a  different  system,  where  the  men  changed  tours  at  12  o'clock 
noon  and  12  o'clock  midnight,  and  averaged  each  week  seventy-two 
hours.  But  the  general  system  was  to  nave  the  day  tour  of  work 
consist  of  sixty-six  hours  and  the  night  tour  of  seventy-eight. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  general  reduction  of  tlie  hours,  then, 
to  sixty-five  and  sixty-six  hour  system  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes;  there  was  a  general  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  wages?  Were  they  reduced  per 
dav  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  No,  sir;  they  were  not.     They  remained  just  the  same- 

The  Chairman.  The  daily  wages? 

Mr.  Carey.  The  weekly  wage  remained  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  now  70  mills  that  have  adopted 
the  three-tour  svstem? 

Mr.  Carey.  Inhere  were  75,  within  two  or  three  either  way,  that 
adopted  it  during  1907. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  paper  and  pulp  mills  t 

Mr.  Carey.  Paper  and  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  the  paper 
mills  now  have  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  could  not  say  what  proportion  in  tonnage  it  would 
l>e.  It  was  about  the  75.  If  I  should  attempt  to  say  what  propor- 
tion it  would  be  in  mills  it  would  be  away  off,  because  there  are  a 
number  of  small  mills  in  tlie  country  that  make  a  :>inall  tonnage. 
There  are  quite  a  number  in  the  East  and  a  few  in  Wisconsin  that 
^re  still  running  on  the  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  Including  Niagara  Falls,  taking  in  New  Hampshire 
-^nd  Vermont  and  Maine  and  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  locals  in  Wisconsin  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes;  we  have  five  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  the  mills  out  there  nonunion? 

Itr.  Carey.  The  majority  of  them  are  nonunion  mills,  although  I 
have  had  auite  a  good  deal  of  success  in  the  past  seven  montl^  in 
^organizing  Doth  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  changed  from  the  two-tour  system  to 
the  three-tour  system  was  there  any  reduction  in  wages  for  the 
weekly  wage  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  No;  there  was  a  general  increase;  not  a  reduction. 
It  created  a  scarcity  of  help,  especially  of  skilled  men.  They  got 
an  increase  of  wages.     There  was  no  decrease  in  wages. 

Mr.  Ryan.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  hours  and  an 
increase  in  the  wages  of  labor? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes.     They  went  into  effect  on  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  wages  paid  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes.  I  have  just  been  in  Canada  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  tell  the  wages  in  Canada  and  the  hours  of 
labor  there  as  compared  with  those  here! 

Mr.  Carey.  In  the  Laurentide  mills  at  Grand  Mere  and  at  the 
Belgo-Canadian  Paper  Company,  at  Schwinigan  Falls,  and  at  the 
Canadian  Paper  Company's  mills  at  Windsor  the  wages  of  the 
skiUed  men  are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  the  States.  That 
might  have  included  and  did  include  the  Imperial  Paper  Company 
at  Sturgeon  Falls,  although  that  company  has  not  been  in  operation 
since  last  summer,  so  that  the  rate  for  paper  makers  was  the  same. 
In  the  Booth  and  Eddy  mills  at  Hull  and  Ottawa  the  rate  is  lower. 
At  the  Booth  mill,  at  Ottawa,  they  are  receiving  $4.25  a  day.  Their 
Tate  per  hour  is  just  equal  to  what  a  second  hand  or  back  tender  is 
getting  on  the  same  sized  machine  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  hours'  work? 

Mr.  Carey.  They  average  sixty-eight  hours  in  the  week.  They  run 
i  from  Monday  morning  to  1 1  o^clock  Saturday  night  on  the  two-tour 
vsystem. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  what  extent  are  the  Canadian  mills  organized) 

Mr.  Carey.  They  are  not  organized  as  well  as  they  are  m  the  States. 
We  have  organizations  in  the  Windsor  mills  and  the  Laurentide  mill 
at  Grand  Mere,  and  at  Schwinigan  Falls,  and  Kinsey  Falls,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  those  the  places  where  the  wages  of  skilled  men  are 
cthe  same  as  in  the  United  States  t 
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Mr.  Carey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  where  the  union  has  riot  succeeded  in  organizing  the* 
men  the  wage  rate  is  somewhat  lower? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  unskilled  labor? 

Mr.  Carey.  They  are  all  working  on  the  two-tour  system.     There- 
is  no  three-toiw  system  tKere.     In  comparison  with  the  Booth  mill,  for  - 
instance,  I  have  heard  the  remark  that  the  others  were  paying  the* 
same  rate  of  wage  in  the  paper  mills  generally.     You  know  there  is: 
some  paper  that  will  not  fill  in  on  the  roll  order,  and  it  is  cut  into  sheets- 
and  will  do  to  fill  in  on  other  orders.     Most  of  those  mills  will  employ 
5  or  10  girls  to  do  that  particular  work.     The  Booth  Company  pays  S- 
cents  an  hour  to  the  girls  doing  that  work.     They  work  ten  hours  a 
day  and  receive  80  cents.     The  International  Company  is  paying  the- 
eirls  $L15  for  a  nine-hour  day,  and  I  believe  the  International  is  the- 
lowest-paying  company,  and  their  rate  for  girls  employed  on  that 
work  ranges  &om  10  cents  to  16  cents  an  hour,  while  some  of  the  mills 
in  this  country  for  the  same  work  pay  23^  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  Hudson  Kiver  mill  we  did  not  see  any  girla 
enoployed,  and  we  were  informed  there  were  very  few  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  knew  who  we  were.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carey.  The  Hudson  I  iver  i-ii!!  cuiploys  from  10  to  12  girls.. 
When  I  was  employed  there  they  employed  girls,  but  it  is  a  modem 
mill,  and  they  nave  undoubtedly  transferred  their  sheet  orders  ta 
some  other  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  We  were  informed  that  they  had  very  few  girls 
employed  there. 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes:  they  do  have  very  few  employed  there. 

The  Chairman.  In  tKe  Laurentide  mill  you  say  the  paper-mill  mea.' 
are  on  the  three-tour  system.     How  about  the  ground-wood  mill? 

Mr.  Carey.  The  employees  there  are  on  the  two-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  And  tlie  sulphite? 

Mr.  Carey.  They  are  on  the  two-tour  system. 

The  CHAraM.\K.  How  about  the  other  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Carey.  They  are  all  on  the  two-t(uir  system  except  those  work- 
ing on  the  paper  macliines  and  the  beater  engineers,  what  we  call  the 
skilled  help. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  hours  are  those  on  a  two-tour  system 
employed  in  the  pulp  mills?  That  is,  those  other  than  those  employed' 
on  the  paper  machines  and  beating  machines? 

Mr.  Carey.  In  some  parts  of  the  year  when  the  water  is  high  they 
are  shut  down  twelve  nours  on  Sunday.  At  other  seasons  of  the* 
year  they  are  down  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  about  nine  months 
in  the  year  they  kre  shut  down  for  twenty-four  hours  on  Sunday  for 
every  three  months  in  the  year,  and  during  nine  months  in  the  year 
they  run'on  an  average  of  twelve  hours  shut-down  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Only  two  shifts  nmning  continuously  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  Only  two  shifts  running  continuously;  even  that  im 
face  of  a  law  which  prohibits  them  fi'om  running  on  Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  Gan  you  tell  us  what  the  wages  are  for  grinders 
men? 

Mr.  Cakey.  Sixteen  and  one-half  cents  an  hour  at  the  LaurentiJe^ 
miU  and  the  Booth  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  TMien  you  changed  from  the  two-tour  to  the  three-tour 
system  here  and  the  wage  rate  remained  the  same  or  higlier,  was  that 
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accomplished  by  the  men  as  the  result  of  conference  with  the  owners, 
or  was  it  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  mill  owners? 

Mr.  Carey.  The  mill  owners  are  not  voluntarily  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing wages  unless  it  is  good  business  for  them  to  do  so.  It  was  through 
conference  between  tne  organization  and  the  companies. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Were  strikes  resorted  to  on  occasion? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes;  we  have  had  a  few,  but  the  only  case  where  we 
had  a  strike  in  the  adoption  of  the  three-tour  system  was  at  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  with  the  International  and  four  independent  companies. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  w^as  the  strike  there? 

Mr.  Carey.  Eight  weeks. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  was  the  result? 

Mr.  Carey.  The  result  was  that  all  the  mills  adopte*d  the  three-tour 
system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Both  the  international  organization  of  j'ours  and  the 
other  one  headed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  were  represented  in  that  trouble, 
were  they? 

Mr.  Carey.  No,  sir;  he  had  no  local  in  that  town;  he  had  nothing 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  would 
be  on  the  wages  of  wage-earners  if  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  was  repealed  ? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  have  an  opinion,  acquired  from  my  observation  of 
what  I  have  seen  and  in  conference  with  men  and  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  tariff 
was  repealed  on  paper  the  Canadian  government  would  inunediatelj 
put  an  export  duty  on  raw  wood.  There  are  several  mills  in  this 
country  getting  their  supply  from  Canada,  and  it  would  eventually 
mean  in  the  next  five  or  six  years  perhaps  that  the  mills  would  go  out 
of  business.  You  know  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
modem  paper  and  pulp  mill  to  practically  remodel  it  within  a  ten  or 
twelve  year  limit;  that  is,  in  ten  or  twelve  years  you  must  figure  on 
reconstructing  your  mill,  or  it  will  get  obsolete  and  Decome  out  of  date. 
There  are  some  mills  at  the  present  time  which,  if  the  tariff  were 
removed  and  the  manufacturers  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to 
remodel  their  mills,  would  have  to  close  down,  and  their  business 
would  go  into  Canada ;  and  it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  several 
little  hamlets  around  the  mills.  You  had  a  sample  when  you  w^ent  to 
Corinth  of  those  little  hamlets.  All  the  people  there  own  their  own 
houses,  or  are  paying  for  their  houses,  and  that  is  a  fair  sample  of 
what  you  woukl  see  in  any  community  where  there  are  paper  mills. 
There  are  some  around  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  s  mill  at 
Millinockett,  Me.  Its  population  is  about  4,000  or  5,000.  !•  believe  if 
the  tariff  was  removed  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the'general  cause.  I 
do  not  think  the  Canadian  manufacturers  are  very  charitable.  They 
will  not  give  their  paper  away,  and  I  think  they  will  ask  the  same 
price  for  paper  as  is  asked  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  union  movement  as  strong  in  Canada  as  it 
is  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Carey.  Tne  union  movement  in  Canada  is  supported  by  the 
movement  in  the  States,  and  while  it  is  a  younger  movement  in 
Canada  and  has  not  got  perhaps  as  well  systematized  as  it  is  in  the 
States  generally,  so  far  as  the  trade-s  and  paper  makers  are  concerned, 
still  the  movement  is  gaining  ground  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
would  or  would  not  cause  any  effort  on  the  part  of  tne  manufacturers 
to  reduce  wages  or  lengthen  the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  Carey.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  what  they 
anticipate  in  the  event  that  was  done.^  I  know  if  they  attempted 
it  they  would  have  a  little  trouble  in  trjring  to  force  it  tnrough. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Carey.  And  I  can  say  that  any  effort  made  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  increase  the  length  of  hours  or  reduce  the  rate  of  wage 
will  be  opposed  by  our  organization  and  bj  our  people.  We  have 
been  carrying  that  through  m  Hamilton,  Ohio,  in  the  last  five  months 
in  one  plant  where  they  attempted  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  been  operating  on  a  rising  scale  of 
prices  for  labor. 

Mr.  Carey.  The  scale  at  present  is  low  yet.  Four  dollars  a  day, 
the  maximum  for  machine  tenders  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  I  consider 
a  low  wf^e. 

The  Chairman.  I  spoke  of  the  scale  of  prices  for  paper. 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  consider  the  scale  of  prices  as  nigh. 

The  Chairman.  I  sav  vou  have  been  winning  your  battles  for 
reduced  hours  successfully  while  prices  have  been  increasing  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  is  not  so  easv  to  win  such  battles  when  prices  are 
falling? 

Mr.  Carey.  No.     You  have  got  to  be  conservative,  of  course. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  much  pulp  wood  is  in  this  country  now? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  would  be  done  with  the  pulp  wood  in  this  country 
in  the  event  of  the  mills  becoming  dismantled  or  going  over  into 
Canada,  as  vou  answered  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  chairman? 
What  woukl  they  do  with  pulp  wood  here,  spruce  and  other  woods? 

Mr.  Carey.  I  suppose  in  the  woods  where  the  wood  was  handy  to 
get  they  would  manufacture  it  into  pulp  just  the  same.     In  other 

5 laces  they  would  perhaps  manufacture  it  into  lumber,  which  they 
o  to  a  OTcat  extent  now.  There  is  practically  as  much  timber  used 
for  lumber,  even  spruce,  as  there  is  for  pulp  wood  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  is  about  all  I  can  say,  but  I  would  Uke  it  under- 
stood that  the  wage  in  Canada  is  below  what  it  is  in  the  States  for 
unskilled  help. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  not  that  so  in  nearly  every  line  of  work? 

Mr.  Carey.  In  unskilled  help  it  is.  The  skilled  help  in  Canada 
b  paid  practically  the  same  as  in  this  country,  because  it  is  main- 
tained on  the  same  scale  as  it  is  in  this  country. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  'What  is  the  nationality  of  most  of  the  skilled 
laborers  in  the  Canadian  paper  miUs? 

Mr.  Carey.  Themajonty  of  them  are  Americans;  some  few  French. 
Of  course,  you  can  not  leave  the  Irish  out.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  those  are  Americans.  What  it  the  char- 
acter of  the  unskilled  laborers  in  the  Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  Carey.  Practically  all  French. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  the  labor  in  the  American  mills  Amer- 
ican labor? 
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Mr.  Carey.  No;  in  northern  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  French  labor,  and  in  the  East 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  skilled  labor? 

Mr.  Carey.  No;  unskilled  labor.  In  the  East,  through  Massachu- 
setts, we  find  more  Italians  and  Poles,  and  through  the  whole  West  in 
some  places  we  find  Roumanians  and  Italians,  so  that  the  unskilled 
help  in  these  States  are  what  mi^ht  be  said  to  be  of  foreign  birth  and 
nationahty.  But  in  other  mills  m  the  States  the  help  arepractically 
all  native-bom  Americans.  Those  are  the  best  mills.  Tne  native- 
bom  Americans  are  generallv  the  most  competent  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  machinery  and.  the  operations  quicker  than  what  the 
foreign  element  will  do.  There  are  several  of  the  larger  plants  that 
practically  have  all  Americans  in  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  uuderstand,  among  the  skilled  workmen  they 
are  mostly  Americans? 

Mr.  Carey.  Yes;  they  are  practically  all  Americans.  There  are 
some  French  amon^  them,  but  they  are  all  American  speaking; 
practically  all  Amencans. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Carey? 

Mr.  Carey.  That  is  all,  unless  you  have  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  No.     We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  do  you  wish  to  make  a  correction  ? 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  T.  FITZGERALD. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  testimony  given  last  night  1 
neglected  to  mention  the  fact  that  our  organization  of  pulp  workers 
have  taken  up  in  nearly  all  their  locals  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  the  tariff,  and  I  believe  the  entire  organization  has  sent  out  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  400  or  500  letters  to  Members  of  Congress 
protesting  against  the  repeal  of  the  tariff. 

Now,  our  members  as  a  general  rule  believe  that  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  while  it  might  not  affect  to  a 
great  extent  the  paper  makers,  would  put  out  of  commission  entirely 
those  employed  in  ground  wood  and  sulphite  mills,  more  particularly 
ground  wood.  We  have  every  reason  for  believing  that.  The  first 
one,  as  I  stated  last  night,  is  that  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
in  nearly  all  of  the  ground-wood  mills,  organized  or  unorganized, 
exceed  iy  far  those  paid  by  the  Canadian  manufacturers.  Another 
reason  wKy  I  say  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  would  result  in  trans- 
ferring the  mills  to  Canada  is  based  on  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Norris  in 
volume  1,  page  37,  where  he  said  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  build 
ground-wood  mills  in  Canada.  Now,  while  the  members  of  our  organ- 
ization are  employed,  there  are  a  great  many  men  throughout  the 
country,  probably  fifty  or  sixty  thousand,  employed  in  pulp  and 
paper  mills  as  paper-mill  workers,  and  we  feel  that  Congress  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  their  wants,  and  ought  to  give  them  some  con- 
sideration in  discussing  the  repeal  of  any  tariff  that  would  be  injurious 
to  them  if  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  especially  opposed  to  would  be  a 
repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Wood  pulp  or  paper.  I  am  satisfied  thev  can 
make  pulp  cheaper  in  Canada  than  it  can  be  mad^  in  the  united 
States,  because  they  get  labor  cheaper.     We  feel  that  if  the  tariff  is 
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removed  the  fjulp  mills  are  either  going  to  Canada,  or  the  workers  in 
Canada  are  going  to  come  over  here  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  the  pulp 
workers  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  the  efficiency  greater  here  or  in  Canada? 

Mr.  FiTzoERALD.  There  are  some  men  working  in  the  pulp  mills 
in  Canada  that  are  Americans,  and  invariably  those  men,  in  going 
over  there,  are  paid  the  same  scale  as  they  receive  in  this  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  go  there,  and  every  time  they 
do  go  there  they  take  some  of  the  best  citizens  in  the  United  States, 
having  picked  them  out  from  different  localities. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  comes  to  grinding  wood  and  pulp  it  does 
not  reoiure  any  great  amount  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  man? 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  It  does  not  require  four  or  five  years'  study,  or 
anything  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  a  man  that  can  shove  wood  into  a  machine 
and  pay  any  attention  to  it  can  accomplish  about  as  much  work  as 
anyone  else.     It  is  machine  work  mainly?    It  is  power  work? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes;  it  is  power  work.  Some  mills,  of  course, 
grind  more  than  others,  because  they  have  better  power. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  not  very  large  How. 
Now,  are  not  some  of  the  American  mills  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  FrrzoERALi).  At  times  I  presume  they  are,  but  as  a  general 
rule  I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  western  mills,  it  is  reported  here,  last 
year  had  to  buy'  large  quantities  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  a  long  ways  from  home,  and  it  was  stated  to  me  that  some 
of  the  pulp  mills  of  the  West  had  to  pay  $15  a  cord  for  their  pulp 
wood^  which  they  could  not  obtain  nearer  home.  Might  it  not  be 
that  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  them  if  they  could  obtain  pulp  wood 
just  across  the  lake — Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Thev  can  obtain  the  wood  there  now,  can't  they? 

The  Chairman.  No;  1  believe  they  prohibit  its  exportation. 

Mr.  FrrzoERALD.  The  result  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
mills,  instead  of  importing  their  wood  into  the  United  States,  would 
remove  their  miUs  over  there  if  there  was  no  export  duty  on  the 
pulp.  In  a  great  many  of  these  towns  where  nothing  but  a  pulp 
mill  is  located  many  of  the  men  own  their  own  homes,  or  they  are 
purchasing  those  homes  out  of  the  money  they  earn. 

Mr.  RtAN.  The  duty  on  wood  pulp  is  $1.67.  That  was  put  on 
ten  vears  ago. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes;  and  the  conditions  of  the  pulp-wood  makers 
have  been  increased  or  improved  100  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Ryan.  When  did  they  begin  to  increase? 

Mr.  FrrzGERAU>.  In  1902. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  conditions  of  labor  have  increased  in  that  time 


Mr.  Ryan.  Was  it  not  caused  by  the  increase  in  prices? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was.  I  understand  that 
some  years  ago  the  paper  manufacturers  got  more  money  for  their 
paper  than  they  do  to-day,  and  the  men  aid  not  get  half  the  wages 
they  receive  now. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  the  men  receive  better  wages  and  less  hours  the 
minute  the  tariff  went  on  ? 
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Mr.  FiTZQERALD.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  about  1901  or 
1902  the  pulp  workers  and  imskilled  help  have  received  better  con- 
ditions, more  money  and  less  hours. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  the  same  with  nearly  every  line  of  work,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  It  is  probably  so  with  the  higher  salaried  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  general  result  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  If  it  was  through  the  effect  of  that  law  that  our 
salaries  were  raised,  we  would  like  to  see  that  law  remain  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  Cotton  has  doubled  in  price  in  ten  years,  and  there  is  no 
tariff  on  that;  and  the  laborers  in  the  fields  have  doubled  their  wages, 
in  unskilled  labor  and  all  kinds  of  work;  and  I  know  that  in  the  way 
of  domestic  service  and  servants  I  am  paying  double  what  I  did  ten 
years  ago,  and  there  is  no  tariff  on  servant  girls.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  argue  on  the  tariff  with 
you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Sims  is  mistaken  about  that,  because  we 
absolutely  prohibit  still  more  a  large  share  of  the  importation  of 
servant  girls.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  In  my  country  the  domestic  servant  girls  are  nearly  all 
native,  colored,  and  there  has  been  a  great  effort  to  get  them  to 
diffuse  themselves  throughout  the  United  States  for  their  benefit 
and  ours,  especially  politically  speaking.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  also  wanted  to  say  that  in  the  testimony  last 
night  I  was  asked  why  I  used  the  International  Paper  Company  as  an 
example ;  and  if  I  remember  my  answer  aright,  it  was  that  I  said  I 
wanted  to  select  some  one  company  as  an  example,  and  that  was  the 
company  that  was  hammered  the  most.  There  are  other  companies 
in  tne  East,  one  at  Niagara  Falls,  for  example,  that  are  paying 
nearly  the  same;  for  instance,  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
the  Union  Bag  Company,  the  Berlin  Company,  the  Burgess,  and  tfee 
St.  Croix,  and  the  Ticonderoga,  and  they  pay  nearly  that  scale  under 
the  eight-hour  system ;  also  the  Cataract  Company,  and  others  that  I 
might  mention. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are  paying  the  scale,  whether  the  mills  are  union- 
ized or  not  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes ;  some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Ryan.  A  voluntary  increase? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  presume  so.  If  they  are  unorganized,  I  pre- 
sume they  have  not  had  many  committees  going  to  the  companies 
after  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  proportion  of  those  are  unorganized? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  could  not  mention  exactly  what  ones. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  mills  adopted  the  three-tour  system  it 
added  50  per  cent  practically  to  the  number  of  men  on  the  machines 
and  in  the  operating  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  I  wouhl  not 
be  positive. 

The  Chairman.  That  created  an  additional  demand  for  labor,  antl 
thus  helped  to  put  up  the  price  both  in  the  union  mills  anil  in  all 
other  mills,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes;  and  as  I  tried  to  impress  you  a  moment 
ago,  that  made  those  paper  mills  a  Uttle  larger  and  brought  people 
there,  and  those  people  have  purchased  homes. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Was  not  the  three-tour  system  adopted  in  consequence 
of  the  efforts  of  oi^anized  labor  in  those  towns,  and  the  tariff  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  beheve  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  organ- 
ization and  the  wilUngness  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  deal  fairly 
with  their  men;  at  least  those  that  we  approached  on  it,  or  nearly 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  had  strikes  at  mills  where  the  owners  would  not 
adopt  it  as  readil}'  as  the  laborers  desired? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  With  the  exception  of  one,  I  think. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention, 
vrith  your  [>ermission.  In  some  respects  the  employees  in  the  paper 
and  pulp  mills  enjoy  privileges  that  do  not  exist  m  other  manofactur- 
ing  plants.  In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Norris  on  July  26,  1907,  he  refers 
here  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  men  asked  for  pay  for  overtime  for 
lunch  on  Saturday  night.  I  presume  by  that  statement  he  means 
that  the  men  go  out  to  lunch,  and  he  means  that  when  the  men  go  out 
to  lunch  they  asked  the  company  to  pay  them  for  it.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  in  the  contract  we  have  with  the  International  Paper 
Company  it  is  specified  there  that  a  man  working  extra  shall  be  allowed 
not  exceeding  sixty  minutes  for  lunch. 

Mr.  Ryax.  What  do  you  mean  bv  ^* extra?'* 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  If  my  tour  ends  at  3  o'clock,  for  example,  and 
some  fellow  does  not  come  on  to  take  my  place,  I  am  working  extra 
while  1  remain  on  duty.  Then  I  am  allowed  to  go  home  and  get  my 
lunch,  I  have  worked  seven  hours  and  receive  eight  hours'  pay. 
The  International  Company  pay  all  their  men — I  know  they  do  in 
our  organization — for  that  hour,  and  that  has  been  so  for  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Chairman.  'What  speech  of  Mr.  Norris  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  A  speech  delivered  before  the  arbitrators  in  the 
matter  of  the  stereotypers'  wages. 

Mr.  Ryan.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Juh^  26,  1907.  I  merely  mention  that  to  show 
you  that  in  some  respects  our  conditions  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills 
are  better  than  in  other  industries,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  natu- 
rally interested  in  desiring  to  see  them  continued  that  way.  We 
beheve  with  the  removal  of  the  duty  the}'  are  bound  to  go  to  Canada 
or  else  to  reduce  wages.  Somebody  thought  it  was  about  time  that 
we  received  an  increase  instead  of  a  reduction  in  wages.  I  believe 
you  would  have  to  agree  with  me  that  I  am  right  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Sims.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  prior  to  a  few  vears  ago  donH  you  think 
the  paper-mill  workers,  skilled  and  unskilfed,  were  about  as  poorly 
paid  as  any  workers  you  could  name  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Not  in  those  particular  centers,  l)ut  as  a  class  I 
believe  they  were. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  poorest  paid  men  in  my  section  would  not  think 
of  taking  a  position  such  as  your  men  have.  They  were  entitled  to 
more  monev;  there  is  no  question  about  it,  and  thev  ought  to  have 
had  it. 

The  Chairman.  Just  think  what  it  is  worth  to  be  represented  by 
the  Member  by  whom  his  constituents  are  represented!     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fitzokrald.  We  are  very  thankful  now  for  the  raising  of  it. 
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We  did  not  get  it  for  a  long  time,  and  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
former  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  \ATiat  you  are  asking  is  that  Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr. 
Sims  and  other  friends  shall  not  force  you  into  the  former  condition? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  has  the  tariff  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  your 
conditions? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  say  our  conditions  began  to  improve  in  1901 
and  1902  and  1903  and  ever  since. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  took  you  employees  four  or  five  years  to  recognize 
that  there  had  been  a  protective  tariff  law  passed  ? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  There  is  seldom  a  month  that  goes  over  our 
heads  that  w^e  do  not  receive  some  benefit. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why  does  not  the  protective  tariff  help  the  skilled 
mechanics? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  understand  that  I  said  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  not  Canada  a  protective  tariff  also  on  print 
paper? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  thought  it  was  disclosed  in  the  hearings  that 
Canada  has.  . 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  There  are  many  mills  in  Canada  that  are  organ- 
ized and  are  making  news  paper,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  paper 
makers  and  machine  tenders  and  machine  help  get  nearly  as  much 
there  as  they  do  in  the  United  States.  But  you  understand  that  is 
a  small  fraction  of  the  men  employed  in  the  sum  total  in  the  mills, 
and  in  all  the  mills  that  is  not  so.  There  are  many  small  mills  in 
Canada,  I  believe,  in  which  if  you  would  put  all  together  and  average 
the  percentage  up  you  would  find  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  much 
less  than  in  tne  United  States. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  you  and  Mr.  Carey  testified  that  the  skilled  me- 
chanics receive  as  much  in  Canada  as  they  receive  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rvan  did  not  quite  get  what  you  said.  You 
said  the  skilled  men  on  the  paper  macnine>s,  not  the  men  in  the  pulp 
or  sulphite  mills. 

Mr.  Ryan.  According  to  your  theory,  the  protective  tariff  is  for 
you  to  share  in  it.  You  as  an  employee  share  in  it  and  receive  a 
portion  of  the  $6  a  ton  duty  on  paper.  Now,  then,  if  that  is  true,  why 
IS  it  not  true  that  those  particular  men,  the  men  who  are  the  skille<l 
men  you  mention,  do  not  receive  a  better  wage  in  the  mills  of  the 
International  and  other  paper  companies  in  this  country  than  they 
do  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.  Those  are  practi- 
cally new  mills  over  there,  and  they  have  had  to  import  their  help 
from  here. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  they  running  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  do  not  know.  All  the  skilled  help  in  the  mills 
are  not  employed  on  paper  machines,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
employed  on  paper  machines  they  do  not  equal  our  men  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  referring  to  a  specific  class  of  mechanics.  You 
do  not  want  the  tariff  taken  off,  and  you  state  your  reasons  why; 
and  it  is  fair  to  ask  the  question.  If  this  protective  tariff  is  better- 
ing your  condition,  why  is  it  not  bettcnng  the  condition  of  the 
skilled  men? 
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Mr.  FiTZGERAiJ>.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  paper  makers' 
orgranization  whatsoever.  You  are  asking  me  about  an  organiza* 
lion  that  I  have  no  connection  with.  So  far  as  the  sulphite  cooks  or 
soda  mixers  are  concerned,  I  do  not  know.  In  some  cases  they 
receive  in  this  country  50  cents  an  hour,  and  they  are  employed  over 
there  as  low  as  15  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  undertake,  in  appearing  before  a  com- 
noittee  as  a  president  of  a  labor  organization,  to  argue  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  protection  and  free  trade  with  men  chasing  each  other  up  one 
side  of  the  hill  and  down  the  other,  I  take  it'^     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FrrzGERALD.  No.  I  believe  I  would  make  a  sorry  mess  of  it. 
I  appear  here  pleading  with  you,  as  the  members  of  my  organization 
requested  me  to  do,  not  to  do  them  an  injury. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  you  make  a  statement  and  assign  a  reason  for  a  cer- 
tain condition,  it  is  fair  to  ask  you  as  to  conditions  along  that  line 
affecting  the  question  raised  in  your  statement. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  as  to 
the  paper  makers,  except  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Akthur  C.  Hastings.  1  have  been  asked  by  the  paper  manu- 
facturers to  take  charge  of  their  case  now,  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  your 
wishes.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  get  home.  1  am  not 
so  situated,  because  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  you  know,  and  I  will  stay 
a  day  or  two.  I  would  like  to  call  the  gentlemen  in  the  order  they 
prefer.     If  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  call  Mr.  Brown. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HERBERT  J.  BBOWN,  TBEASTJBEB  OF  THE 
BEBUN  MILLS  COMPANY. 

[The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.] 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Brown.  Herbert  J.  Brown. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  mill  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Berlin  Mills  Company.  I  am  treasurer  of  the 
Berlin  Mills  Company. 

Perhaps  I  had  oetter  open  by  suggesting  a  bit  as  to  the  line  of  work 
that  the  Berlin  Mills  Companv  is  doing.  It  has  been  manufacturing 
lumber  and  operating  timber  lands  for  fifty-five  years,  and  its  lumber 
output  at  present  is  about  225,000  feet  of  spruce  lumber  per  day,  with 
the  natural  short  lumber  that  ffoes  with  it,  and  such  pine  as  we  get  is 
put  into  window  frames.  We  nave  a  capacity  of  about  1 ,000  window 
frames  a  day.  We  have  been  manuf acturing  news  paper  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  beginning  with  about  20  tons  a  day  product,  and  we  are 
now  making  about  225  tons  a  day.  We  also  manufacture  a  surplus  of 
sulphite  fiber,  which  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  four  years,  and 

Sutting  it  on  the  market;  and  last  year  we  marketed  about  45  tons  a 
ay;  tnis  year  not  so  much.  The  conditions  have  been  against  run- 
ning the  mill  fully.  We  also  had  an  interest,  though  not  a  controlling 
interest,  in  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company  that  manufactures 
sulphite  fiber.  That  mill  has  been  in  the  business  for  I  think  thirteen 
years,  beginning  with  about  20  tons  per  day,  and  it  now  has,  or  claims 
to  have,  a  capacity  of  400  tons  a  day,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  only 
producing  at  the  present  time  a  Uttle  over  100  tons  a  day,  on  account 
of  the  slackness  in  the  market. 
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The  owners  of  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  have  within  thre^  or  four 
months  bought  out  Mr.  Burgess,  who  has  been  the  manager  and  pro- 
moter of  that  business,  and  is  now  controlUng  it.  In  some  sense  lam 
able  to  speak  for  them.  I  mention  all  this  so  that  you  will  under- 
stand our  position  when  we  say  we  have  not  come  here  with  detailed 
costs,  the  same  as  some  of  the  others  have,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
we  'have  never  in  point  of  fact  distributed  our  overhead  charges  or 
^*  expense  of  administration  charges,"  as  the  word  has  been  used.  It 
has  never  seemed  worth  while  for  us  to  do  so,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do  among  several  different  Unes  of  work. 

I  might  add  to  the  lines  that  we  are  in  that  we  run  a  store,  too, 
which  IS  somewhat  like  a  department  store,  and  we  run  two  retail 
lumber  yards;  And  it  never  has  seemed  to  us  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  show  each  business  as  it  would  stand  where  you  are  doing  just  one 
line  of  work.  And  again,  we  have  never  charged  ourselves,  our  differ- 
ent departments,  for  the  full  stumpage  value  of  what  is  cut  off  from 
our  own  lands,  and  as  we  cut  a  varying  amount,  buying  a  part  and 
cutting  a  part,  that  would  have  to  be  changed  if  we  attempted  to  go 
into  that;  it  would  have  to  be  gone  into  very  carefully  to  get  up  these 
costs  and  make  figures  that  would  be  fair  to  us  an(l  useful  for  com- 
parison to  you. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  the  timber  we  are  cutting  off 
our  own  lands,  speaking  very  roughly,  has  been  perhaps  one-half  of 
what  we  have  been  getting,  and  perhaps  the  other  half  in  that  same 
rough  way — one-half  obtained  m  this  country  and  one-half  from 
Canada,  speaking  now  of  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  exclusively. 

But  I  have  come  here  with  some  facts  and  statements  to  make  in 
regard  to  the  main  issue,  which  I  understand  is  that  we  are  charged 
with  being  in  a  combination  to  fix  the  price  and  divide  up  the  ter- 
ritory, and  so  on.  The  present  management  of  the  Berlin  Mills 
Company  has  continued  for  forty  years.  It  is  over  that  period  of 
time  that  my  father,  Mr.  W.  W.  6rown,  has  been  in  building  this 
business  up,  and  I  only  wish  he  were  here  himself  to  testify,  for  I  feel 
sure  he  would  give  you  the  impression  of  a  man  who  at  least  does  not 
need  to  combine  for  the  sake  of  finding  out  how  to  run  his  miUs  or 
distribute  his  product.  He  is  now  88  years  of  age,  and  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  business,  and  is  at  the  office  every  day. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  make  this  general  statement,  that  a  year 
ago,  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  we  had  a  line  of  contracts  wnich 
is  substantially  the  fine  of  contracts  that  we  had  had  for  some  previ- 
ous period.  'The  line  of  contracts  of  the  previous  year  we  had  been 
able  to  supply  with  our  product  without  any  difficulty,  but  last  year 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  supply  those 
contracts  because  of  the  increased  demands  they  were  making  on  us. 
We  manufactured  last  year  5,000  tons  more  paper  than  we  manufac- 
tured the  previous  year,  and  that  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the 
increased  aemands  of  these  contracts,  so  that  we  had  to  go  out  into 
the  open  market  and  buy  5,000  tons  additional  paper,  which  we  did, 
buying  it  here  and  there  and  everywhere  where  we  could  find  any 
paper  for  sale. 

And  I  want  first  of  all  to  give  you  the  details  of  the  purchase  of  that 
paper.  We  bought  that  paper  of  II.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  J.  A.  Davis,  the 
Great  Northern  raper  Company,  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company, 
the  Champion  Paper  Company,  the  Whitaker  Paper  Company,  and 
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the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Companv,  and  we  paid  for  it  prices 
varying  from  the  low  price  of  S38.50  f.  o.  b.  the  point  of  shipment,  to 
the  high  price  of  $49  delivered  f .  o.  b.  the  citj  of  delivery.  In  addition 
to  that  we  paid  the  cartage  and  storage,  as  it  might  be.  I  can  not  tell 
perhai)s  exactly  the  average  of  what  that  purchase  was,  but  I  think 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  it  was  at  least  $47  delivered  to  the  press  rooms  of 
the  papers  that  we  supplied  it  to.  We  supplied  the  paper  on  some  of 
our  larger  contracts  in  most  part,  and  I  tnmk  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  average  price  we  supplied  it  at  was  somewhere  near  2  cents,  op 
near  that.  I  mention  that  because  that  fixed  for  us  our  idea  of  what 
the  market  was,  because  we  had  to  get  out  and  buj^  that  paper,  and 
we  bought  it  just  as  cheap  as  we  knew  how  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  paper  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  purchased  over  last  year.  I  can  give  you  the 
months  if  you  would  lifce. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  was  purchased  over  our  business  year,  which  is  one 
month  short  of  the  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  it  to  us  by  months,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  purchased  1,177  tons  in  December,  1906;  905 
tons,  January,  1907;  24  tons  in  February;  46  tons  in  March. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  prices  at  which  you  purchased 
at  these  different  times? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  that  also,  if  you  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  As  vou  go  on. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then  I  will  begin  over  with  December.  We  pur- 
chased 14  tons  out  of  the  1,177  tons — we  purchased  14  at  $41.  That, 
I  think,  was  a  delivered  price;  221  tons,  at  $38  f.  o.  b.  point  of  ship- 
Inent/  and  the  balance  at  $38.50. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  it  averaged  there  by  months? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  1  have  not.  That  would  be  very  easily 
gotten  at. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.     Proceed. 

Mr.  Brown.  In  December,  1907 

The  Chairman.  No 

Mr.  Brown.  In  January.  1907,  we  purchased  905  tons,  at  $38.50 
at  point  of  shipment;  in  Feoruary,  24  tons,  at  $38.50;  March,  46  tons, 
at  $38.50.  In  April  we  purchased  a  total  of  681  tons — 43  tons,  at 
$47  delivered;  537  tons,  at  $48;  101  tons,  at  $49.  In  May  we  pur- 
chased 871  tons  total — 771  tons,  at  $48;  100  tons,  at  $49.*^  In  June 
we  purchased  387  tons  total,  at  $48.  In  July,  808  tons,  at  $48;  Aug- 
ust, 237  tons,  at  $48;  September,  21  tons,  at  $48.  The  total,  as  I 
make  it,  is  5,157  tons. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  whom  did  you  purchase  the  tonnage  in  the 
last  four  stated  months? 

Mr.  Brown.  Of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  reason  for  your  purchasing  this  excess 
t-onnage  that  was  needed  in  your  business  from  the  various  concerns 
that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Simply  that  we  had  to  purchase  it,  and  we  had  to 
purchase  it  of  those  who  had  it  for  sale,  and  we  had  to  purchase  it 
of  these  people. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  making  your  endeavors  to  purchase  this  amount 
did  you  find  that  some  of  those  upon  whom  you  called  for  paper  were 
vrithout  ability  to  supply  you? 
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Mr.  Beown.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  did.  Of  course,  we 
should  have  to  ^et  from  our  agent  in  New  York  just  exactly  wnom 
they  applied  to,  out  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  we  did.  I  know  we  tried 
in  every  way  to  buy  it,  and  this  was  the  best  we  could  do. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  was  a  dearth  of  supply  during  these  months — 
a  shortage  of  supply,  I  should  say,  during  tnese  months? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  very  great  shortage. 

Mr.  Stafford-  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  two  mills  in  which 
you  are  interested? 

Mr.  Brown.  Are  you  speaking  of  news  paper? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  only  interested  in  one  mill  that  makes  news 
paper.  That  is  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  and  its  capacity  is  approx- 
miately  225  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  the  capacity  been  increased  during  the  past 
recent  years  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  increased  last  year  over  the  previous  year  5,000 
tons,  as  I  stated,  and  we  are  running  at  an  increased  production  this 
year  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  curtailed  your  output  any  during  the 
present  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  shut  down  Saturdays  for  some  weeks  back — 
I  should  say  six  weeks  or  so.  I  can  not  remember  the  exact  date 
we  shut  down. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Where  are  the  newspapers  situated  that  you  gen- 
erally supply? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  say,  where  are  the  newspapers  to  whom  you  fur- 
nish the  paper? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  pardon  me,  I  thought  you  said  mills.  You 
mean  to  whom  we  fmnished  paper? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 
.     Mr.  Brown.  New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,     Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  Detroit,  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  long-terra  contracts,  or  had  you  any 
long-term  contracts  for  furnishing  paper  to  these  newspapers  or  pub- 
listers? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  one  contract  has  some  time  still  to  run.  Most 
of  our  contracts,  however,  irun  out  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  think  of 
one  long-term  contract  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  length  of  contracts  are  you  now  executing? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mostly  yearly  contracts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  that  been  the  practice  of  your  com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  have  always  done  it  as  much  as  we  could. 
But  sometimes  we  felt  that  it  was  better  to  make  the  long-term  con- 
tracts, and,  as  I  say,  we  have  one  now  that  has  perhaps  two  years 
more  to  run.  That  was  taken  on  the  five-year  basis.  We  have  one 
that  expires  this  year  that  had  been  on  a  three-year  basis.  The 
rest.  I  tnink,  were  on  the  year  basis. 

►  *  Mr.  Stafford.  The  one  in  which  you  had  a  three-year  contract, 
did  vou' renew  that  contract? 

Mr,  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  as  yet. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  supplying  it  yet? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  we  are  supplying  it.     It  has  not  yet  expired. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  paper  that  is  receiving  it  under  the 
five-year  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Indianapolis  News. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  is  it  paying  for  its  paper,  and  when  was 
the  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  paying  $2.15,  if  I  am  right,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wnen  was  that  contract  entered  into? 
-    Mr.  Brown.  It  was  entered  into,  roughly,  three  years  ago,  and 
has  two  years  to  run. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  price  that  you  were  charging  for  paper 
under  contracts  issued  in  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  have  been  getting — you  mean  the  last  six 
months  of  last  year,  or  strictly  the  last  six  months? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Make  it  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Brown.  Perhaps  I  may  answer  that  best  by  elaborating  it  a 
bit,  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  last  year  we  found  ourselves  having 
to  pay  this  advanced  price  for  the  paper  we  were  buying,  and  we  were 
in  doubt  as  to  what  price  paper  womd  go  to,  or  oiight  to  go  to,  and 
the  first  considerable  contract  that  I  think  of  that  we  made  along  in 
the  middle  part  of  last  year  we  closed  at  $2.40. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Delivered  at  the  mill  or  press  rooms? 

Mr.  Brown.  Delivered  at  the  press  rooms;  and  later  on  we  made 
another  contract  of  considerable  size  at  $2.45,  and  stiU  later,  toward 
the  end  of  the  year,  one  at  $2.50. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  price  you  have  charged  for  paper  in 
the  very  recent  past,  say  any  time  within  the  past  six  months? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  this  last  contract  that  I  speak  of  was  made 
within  six  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  the  only  contract  you  have  made  in  that 
period? 

Mr.  Brown.  No.     I  say  that  was  the  last  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  during  the  last  six  months 
at  less  than  $2.50  f.  o.  b.  press  room? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  instance  have  you  charged  less,  and  what 
price  have  you  received? 

Mr.  Brown.  WiD  it  be  suj0&cient  to  tell  you  the  amount  without 
necessjuily ^to  tell  you  the  paper?  I  will  do  as  you  say,  but  I  am 
asking  your  indulgence  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  the  whole  of  it.  We  are  treating  every- 
body aUke. 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  we  made  one  contract  at  $2.42  and  one  at  $2.25, 
and  besides  that  I  do  not  know  anywhere  we  have  shaded  the  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  papers  did  you  make  those  contracts  with? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  made  tne  first  to  the  Louisville  Herald,  and  the 
last  one  to  the  Philadelphia  Press;  and  the  first  one  was  made  April  7, 
and  the  last  one  was  made  within  two  or  three  days,  or  a  verv  few 
days. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  rate  is  the  Philadelphia  Press  paying? 

Mr.  Brown.  $2.25. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  made? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  say  within  a  few  days. 

Afr.  Stafford.  Was  that  delivered  f.  o.  b.  press  room? 

40197— No.  20-08 4  ; 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  contract  made  with  the  Louisville 
Herald? 

Mr.  Brown.  April  7. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  length  of  time  were  those  contracts  made  for? 

Mr.  Brown.  One  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  tonnage  of  those  respective  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  the  Press  is  500  tons  a  month,  and  the  Louis- 
ville Herald  a  little  less  than  100. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  contracts  with  these  respective  papers 
prior  to  these  contracts  for  supplying  them  with  paper? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  contract  prices  before  the  renewal 
of  those  contracts? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Press  was  2  cents,  and  the  Herald  was  2.30. 

The  Chairbian.  This  was  an  advance  of  25  cents  a  hundred  to  the 
Press,  and  how  much  to  the  Herald? 

Mr.  Brown.  Twelve  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  average  price  on  the  contracts 
which  you  are  now  delivering? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  have  to  figure  that  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  ^gured  it  out? 

Mr,  Brown.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  DonH  you  know  in  your  oflSce? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  find  out  and  hand  it  in  toyou. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  they  know  in  your  office  the  average  price 
for  which  paper  is  sold  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  matter  is  changing  all  the  time.  We  made  one 
of  these  contracts  since  I  came  away,  and  I  would  not  be  aHle  to  tell 
without  figuring  it  out;  but  I  will  make  it  out  and  send  it  in  to  you  if 
you  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is,  the  average  price  at  which  we  are  selling 
to-day? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  we  would  hke  the  average  price  at 
which  it  has  been  sold  for  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  Brown.  A  f.  o.  b.  price,  or  our  mill  price? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  would  preier  it  on  the  f.  o.  b.  scale, 
if  that  could  be  given. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  try  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is  now  costing  to  produce 
paper,  outside  of  depreciation  and  interest? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  tne  basis  of  paying  ourselves  the  same  stumpage 
as  we  pay  other  people? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  have  to  figure  that  out  some  and  give  it  to 
you.     I  have  not  any  such  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  pulp  wood  in  the  form  of  tim- 
ber, or  do  you  buy  it  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  buy  it  deUvered,  and  some  also  in  timber.  I 
have  got  figures  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  price  of  the  stumpage  and 
also  the  price  that  you  are  paying  per  cord  for  wood  delivered  ? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  that.  We  paid  per  cord  of  rough 
wood  delivered  at  Berlin  over  last  year  $6.19,  the  part  that  the  Ber- 
lin Mills  Company  bought,  and  $6.23  the  part  that  the  Burgess  Com- 
pany bought.  I  figure  them  both  out,  because  the  Burgess  Company 
was  a  larger  buyer  than  ourselves.  Some  of  that  wood  that  we 
bought — and  this  is  a  point  I  should  like  to  make — some  of  that  wood, 
some  40,000  cords  of  it  that  the  Burgess  Company  bought,  was  can- 
celed, or  at  least  was  not  filled,  and  we  had  to  go  out  and  buy  further 
wood,  along  last  fall  or  duriujg  last  year^  to  take  its  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  were  also  buying  for  dehvery  this  year,  and  the  first 
lot  of  73,000  cords  bought  by  another  company,  but  a  company  that 
supplies  us  with  wood — a  holding  company  that  we  ourselves  own — 
that  company  bought  for  our  use  and  we  paid  $7.44  for  it,  73,000 
cords,  whereas  the  price  for  the  previous  year  was  $6.20. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  the  price  for  a  series  of  years,  what 
you  paid  for  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  trying  to  answer  your  question  as  to  what  we 
bought  last  year,  which  I  took  to  be  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  to  the  price  you  had  given  before. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  bought  last  year  for  $6.20,  and  we  bought  also 
during  the  year — perhaps  I  have  not  made  myself  clear 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  prices  you  paid  for  pulp  wood,  Mr. 
Brown>  and  I  think  we  will  understand  them. 

Mr.  Brown.  The  average  price  that  the  wood  was  contracted  for 
and  delivered  to  us  over  last  year  was  $6.20.  That  was  bought  the 
previous  year.  Then  this  year  we  bought  wood,  a  part  of  it,  to  replace 
some  that  was  contracted  for  the  previous  year  and  also  to  be  deliv- 
ered this  year,  and  the  first  lot  of  73,000  cords  we  bought  we  paid 
$7.43  for.  We  bought  it  during  last  year.  The  first  lot  we  bought 
the  previous  year,  and  it  was  deiiverea  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  way  you  can  ao  that  satisfactorily,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  to  give  the  prices  you  paid  for  wood  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  paid  $6.20  for  the  wood  that  was  delivered  for  the 
whole  of  last  year  on  the  previous  year's  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  1907? 

Mr.  Brown.  1907  deliveries.  Then  we  bought  other  wood  in  1907, 
apart  of  which  was  delivered  in  1907  and  the  rest  delivered  this  year. 
The  1907,  73,000  cords,  we  had  to  pay  $7.44  for.  That  we  bought 
up  to  August;  and  the  next,  to  October  30,  we  had  to  pay  $8.20  ror; 
and  the  next,  from  October  to  December  5,  52.000  cords,  we  had  to 
pay  $9.48  for.  I  am  introducing  that  to  show  tne  rise  of  wood  during 
the  last  half  of  last  year.  That  wood  was  for  delivery  this  year,  but 
it  was  bought  last  year,  so  that  the  average  price  last  year  was  $6.20, 
and  this  ye^r  it  is  $8.20.     I  will  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman,  Was  $8.20  the  average  price  you  have  paid  so  far 
in  1908  for  the  pulp  wood  you  have  had  cielivered? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  wood  in  the  rou^h,  delivered  at  the  miU  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  keeping  all  my  figures  in  the  rough,  delivered  at 
the  mill,  so  that  thev  will  appear. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  that  you  made  last  year  on  contracts 
made  in  1906  was  six  dollars  and  something? 

Mr.  Brown.  $6.20  in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  delivered.  This  wood  is  rail  wood.  We 
got  some  other  wood  from  up  the  river,  but  I  have  not  got  those  fig- 
ures. That  was  wood  that  was  mixed  up  with  some  that  came  from 
our  own  land. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  been  selling  sulphite  fiber  for  a 
number  of  years.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  price  at  which  you 
sold  the  sulphite  fiber? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  not  those  figures.  I  would  have  to  get  them. 
We  are  getting  $2.10  for  it  now  in  the  East  and  $2.20  in  the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  much  of  an  advance  in  sulphite  i 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  there  has  not  been. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  those  the  delivered  prices? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  those  are  the  delivered  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Is  j^our  company  a  member  of  any  sulphite 
association? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  whether  your  mill  or  people,  so  far  as 
you  know,  any  of  them,  are  in  any  combination,  or  have  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  in  any  form  as  to  the  amount  of  the  output,  or 
the  price  that  is  to  be  charged  either  for  paper  or  sulphite  or  pulp? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  have  no  such  agreement  or  understanding  in  any 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Did  you  put  up  the  price  of  paper  to  any  marked 
degree  until  last  year,  imtil  the  International  Taper  Company  ad- 
vanced their  price  50  cents  or  thereabouts? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know,  except  as  I  may  have  heard  from 
the  evidence  here,  as  to  when  they  did  put  up  their  price.  As  I 
have  tried  to  suggest,  the  putting  up  of  prices  took  the  course  that  I 
have  outlined  on  those  three  large  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  those  contracts  with? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  first  one  was  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  The 
second  one  was  with  the  Baltimore  News.  The  third  one  was  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inauirer. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  have  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  had  a  price  before,  the  previous  year,  of  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  October,  1907? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  price  did  you  have  to  pay  for  the  paper 
that  you  furnished  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  your  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  furnished  them  our  own  paper,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  companies  did  you  furnish  paper  to,  then, 
that  you  purchased? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  furnished  some  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  have  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press? 

Mr.  Brown.  1.90,  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean,  for  1907? 

Mr.  Brown.  1907;  yes,  sir;  up  to  September  1,  when  the  contract 
changed.     We  started  on  our  new  price  on  September  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  past  year,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Brown.  Thispast  year;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  price  clid  you  pav  for  any  paper  which  was 
furnished  under  that  contract  at  1.90  to  tne  Detroit  Free  Press? 
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Mr.  Brown.  We  paid  $48  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  1.90  delivered? 

Mr.  Brown.  Tbis  1.90  is  delivered;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  does  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
use? 

Mr.  Brown.  They  use  240  or  250  tons  a  month — 240  tons  a  month, 
to  state  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  newspapers  did  you  buy  paper  for? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Boston  Post. 

TThe  Chairman.  The  Boston  Post? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  contract  you  had  with 
them? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  had  a  contract  of  2  cents;  but  it  had  a  clause  in 
it  that  has  since  made  us  rebate  to  them,  so  that  they  have  actually 
paid  at  the  rate  of  1.97^. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  for  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  paper  which  you  furnished 
to  them  under  that  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  Did  some  of  that  same  $48  paper  go  in  there?  [Ad- 
dressing Mr.  Flint.]  I  understand  it  was  1.92^  at  the  mill.  That 
was  $^.50  at  the  point  of  shipment.  The  paper  that  went  to  the 
Post  cost  us  $38.50  at  the  point  of  shipment. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost  to  deliver  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  came  from  different  mills.  Can  you  post  me  on 
that? 

Mr.  Flint.  Eighteen  cents. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  cost  18  cents  to  deliver  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  s'aid,  a  while  ago,  that  you  bought  paper  at 
over  $49  out  there. 

Mr.  Brown.  No:  I  said  the  maximum  that  we  paid  was  $49. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  that  paper  go  at  $49  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Can  vou  tell  me?    Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Flint.  A  goo3  deal  of  it  went  to  the  Baltimore  News,  I  think, 
and  some  to  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  paper  costing  you  to  produce  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  shall  have  to  get  those  figures  for  you,  sir,  and  give 
you  the  answer.     I  have  not  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  keep  books  by  which  you  can  tell  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  mills,  outside  of  depreciation,  administration,  and 
interest  charges? 

Mr.  Brown.  Well,  yes.  We  have  figures  of  that  sort;  but,  as  I 
say,  the  stumpage  values  would  not  be  fair,  because  we  have  not 
chained  ourselves  with  the  value  of  the  stumpage  off  of  our  own 
lands.     Of  course  we  have  those  figures  all  figured  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  cost  of  labor  and  things  of 
that  sort? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  and  also  the  cost  of  wood  with  some  stumpage 
on  it;  but  it  would  be  a  varying  amoimt,  and  it  does  not  seem  quite 
a  fair  thing  to  put  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  many  other  (questions  which  we  mav 
want  to  ask  you  later,  if  we  pursue  our  inquiry,  Mr.  Brown.  We  shall 
have  to  cut  it  pretty  close  now. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  are  you  receiving  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  Baltimore  News,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  the 
Boston  Post? 

Mr.  Brown.  From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  we  are  receiving  2.40. 
What  is  the  next  one,  please? 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Baltimore  News. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  receiving  2.45  from  the  Baltimore  News; 
2.50  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  1.97i  from  the  Boston 
Post. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  last  price  is  imder  an  old  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  supplying  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  with 
paper  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  2.50. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  contract  commenced  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber last? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  the  1st  of  January  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  the  paper  that  you  suppUed  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  with  last  year,  did  you  supply  it  at  a  profit  or  at 
a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  You  mean  after  paying  oiirselves  full  stumpage  and 
after  paying  interest  on  our  investment  ? 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  figures  on  the  other  basis  first. 

Mr.  Brown.  WiU  not  that  be  answered,  sir,  when  I  send  in  my 
figures  as  to  what  our  costs  are  ?  It  is  only  a  question  of  whether  1 
find  that  our  paper  costs  us  that  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  answer,  if  you  do  not  remember,  of 
course  you  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  not  tell  until  I  have  looked  those  figures  oyer 
and  see  what  our  paper  has  cost  us.  We  have  not  any  figures  showing 
what  our  paper  by  itself  costs.  We  keep  our  accounts  as  a  whole  ana 
show  what  we  make  as  a  whole.  We  never  have  attempted  to  show 
what  we  made  legitimately  from  each  particular  line  of  our  business. 
If  we  are  going  into  that  sort  of  thing,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  expert 
bookkeeping  to  distribute  these  charges  properly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  av^certain  what  it  was  costinc:  to 
make  paper  until  you  hatl  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  it  from 
somelxxly  else  ? 

Mr.  Buown.  We  know  what  it  is  costing  us,  outside  of  those  items 
I  have  given  3'ou,  of  course.  On  that  basis  I  think  we  made  some- 
thing on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  what  it  cost  you  when  you  bought  it 
from  somebotly  else  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  we  knew  what  it  cost  and  we  knew  what  we 
lost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  lost  on  the  paper  that 
you  purchased  and  furnished  under  previous  contracts? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  lost  in  each  rase  the  difference  between  the  prirc 
I  have  given  you  that  we  bought  it  for  and  what  we  sold  it  for. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  have  not  given  us  what  you  sold  it 
for. 
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Mr.  Brown.  I  think  in  every  case  I  have  ffiven  vou  what  we- 


The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  what  you  bought  it  for,  but 
not  what  you  sold  it  for. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  we  sold  it  for  approximately  2  cents,  $40  a 
ton;  and  I  think  it  cost  us  approximately  $47;  so  we  lost  $7  a  ton  on 
5,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  giving  an 
approximate  idea  of  what  you  sold  it  for? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  for  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  the  average  amount  of  your  con- 
tracts then  outstanding? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no;  that  was  the  average  amount  of  the  lower- 
priced  contracts  that  we  sold  that  particular  paper  to;  but  I  think 
the  average  selling  price  of  our  paper  might  have  been  two  or  three 
dollars  a  ton  more  than  that,  of  all  of  our  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  had  supplied  your  low-priced 
contracts  with  your  own  paper,  and  the  high-priced  contracts  with 
this  paper,  you  would  not  have  had  a  great  book  loss  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  revise  that,  and  say  that  my  judgment 
would  be  that  we  lost  $5  a  ton  on  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  method  do  you  have  of  disposing  of  your 
paper? 

Mr.  Brown.  Our  main  office  is  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  we  keep 
control  of  evervthing  from  there.  We  also  have  an  office  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  sell  direct  to  the  publishers  ? 

ilr.  Brown.  We  sell  direct  to  the  publishers  and  sell  our  own 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  Your  mills  are  not  running  full  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  are  shutting  down  Saturdays,  as  far  as  the  news 
paper  part  of  it  goes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  sulphite  mill  nmning  full? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  by  no  means.  We  are  shutting  down  Satur- 
davs  there  and  not  producing  over  a  third  part  of  our  product. 

iTie  Chairman.  Have  your  mills  shut  down  partly  because  of 
some  understanding  to  restrict  the  output? 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely  with  no  understanding  with  anybody  to 
restrict  the  output. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  sulphite,  usually? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  sell  it  all  over  the  count^3^  We  sell  some  to 
Bellows  Falls,  some  to  the  Poland  Paper  Company,  and  all  through 
the  West. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  sulphite  go  mainly  into  news-print 
paper,  or  into  other  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Brown.  Mostly  into  otner  kinds  of  paper.  It  is  sold  all 
through  the  West,  mostly  to  mills  making  book  paper  or  writing 
paper.     I  have  our  labor  pay  roll,  if  that  is  of  any  interest  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  -We  should  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  will  oe  found  at  a  later  point  in  Mr. 
Brown's  statement.) 

Mr.  Sims.  Before  you  get  off  of  the  subject  of  the  purchase  of  that 

Saper  miU,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  your  company  did  not  purchase  the 
>urges8  Sulphite  Company? 
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Mr.  Brown.  The  owners  of  the  Berlin  Mills  Company  have  pur- 
chased Mi.  Burgess's  interest  in  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  was  the  output  of  tne  Burgess  Company  before 
your  people  bought  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  only  bought  it  the  first  part  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  sav,  what  was  its  daily  output  before  you  bought  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown,  "the  highest  point  he  ever  ran  the  product  to  was 
approximately  350  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  what  output  are  you  running  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  made  last  month  2,500  tons,  which  would  be  100 
tons  a  day  for  full  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  reduced  it  from  350,  then,  to  100  tons? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  found  it  reduced,  sir.  We  found  the  production 
reduced  when  we  took  it,  from  lack  of  orders,  as  a  result  of  the  gen- 
eral business  conditions;  the  sulphite  business  had  been  the  hardest 
hit  of  any. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  people  bought  it  when  it  was  a  running-down 
concern?  • 

Mr.  Brown.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a  running-down  concern;  but 
temporarily  it  was  out  of  orders,  as  all  of  the  sulphite  mills  in  the 
country,  I  think,  are  out  of  orders,  as  far  as  running  anything  like  full 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  not  decHne  the  output  purposely  in  order  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  sulpliite? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  We  simply  were  unable  to  sell 
it.  We  have  men  out  on  the  road,  and  we  are  canvassing  the  trade 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other.  We  are  doing  our  utmost 
to  sell  all  we  can,  and  have  been  all  along. 

Mr.  Sims.  Has  the  output  of  sulphite  mills  run  down  all  over  the 
country  by  reason  of  lack  of  orders  ratably  with  this  Burgess  Com- 
pany, from  350  tons  to  100  tons  a  day — at  tnat  rate? 

Mt,  Brown.  I  should  say  it  had,  fully.  I  think  there  are  a  great 
many  of  the  mills  that  have  been  shut  down  absolutely  for  weeks  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  Sims.  Throughout  the  entire  sulphite  manufacturing  industry? 

Mr.  Brown.  Throughout  the  entire  sulphite  manufacturing  indus- 

Mr.  Sims.  There  is  not  quite  one-third  as  much  sulphite  being 
made,  then,  as  there  was  before? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  should  think  that  was  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  much  has  the  ground  wood  pulp  declined? 

Mr.  Brown.  For  ourselves,  we  have  been  making  our  full  product 
of  ground  wood  all  along.  Even  through  the  shut-down  of  our  paper 
mifl  we  have  run  our  ground  wood  miU  full,  and  have  piled  out  the 
surplus,  so  that  we  will  have  it  to  use  if  we  have  short  water  another 
year  and  have  orders  enough  to  run  full.  So  in  that  sense* a  vital 
part  of  our  paper-mill  plant  has  been  in  full  operation,  and  if  we  get 
any  increase  oi  business  we  will  be  able  to  put  that  much  more  product 
of  paper  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  many  sulphite  mills  in  the  country  that 
manufacture  sulphite  in  order  to  seU  their  product  to  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  them.  Assuming  that 
we  have  a  yearly  tonnage  of  100,000  tons,  I  should  say  there  might 
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be  perhaps  three  times  as  many  as  our  tomiage,  ours  being  one- 
quarter,  or  possibly  only  a  third. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  of  this  scare  last  summer  in  refer- 
ence to  price  and  scarcity  of  paper,  how  much  did  you  determine 
to  increase  the  ^ice  of  your  paper? 

J^Ir.  Brown.  We  did  not  determine  anything.  We  felt  our  way, 
and  got  the  best  price  we  could.  W^e  advanced  it  as  much  as  we 
were  able  to  at  the  time  until  we  got  it  to  2.50;  and  then  it  seemed 
to  stay  there,  and  that  seemed  to  be  about  what  we  felt  was  a  rea- 
sonable price. 

The  Chairman.  Are  most  of  your  contracts  now  on  the  basis  of 
about  2.50  delivered? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh.  no.  We  have  made  some  at  2.50,  but  we  only 
had  a  certain  amount  of  them  coming  due,  anyway.  We  were  imable 
to  advance  the  whole  of  them.  But  I  am  trying  to  show  that  it  came 
about  in  a  perfectly  natural,  normal  way,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  as 
far  as  we  had  anyttiing  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  proposition  to  put  it  up  to  3  cents? 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  no.     I  never  heard  anything  of  the  sort  suggested. 

There  was  no  question  of  that  sort  at  all'     It  was  just  a  question  of 

iirhat  was  a  fair  price  at  the  time;  and  the  price  we  settled  on  in  each 

case  seemed  to  be  that  price. 

Mr.  Sims.  Were  you  aware  of  the  resolution  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  International  company  not  to  make  contracts  for  less 
than  2 J  cents? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it  until  I  heard  of  it  here. 
Mr.  Sims.  That  was  not  made  public  ? 
Mr.  Brown.  It  was  not  made  pubUc  to  us,  at  any  rate. 
Mr.  Stafford.  Was  the  condition  of  the  market  influential  in 
quoting  to  the  Philadelphia  Press  within  the  last  few  days  the  price  of 
2.25  f.  o.  b.  press  room? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  the  freight  rate  and  drayage  charges 
from  the  mill  to  the  press  room  in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  freight  rate  is  17  cents,  and  I  think  the  storage 
and  drayage  charges  are  about  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  Philadelphia  Press,  as  I  remember — I  was  just 
looking  for  it  in  the  list  submitted  by  Mr.  Norris — had  a  raise  of  $2  a 
ton  on  January  1,  1907. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  could  not  have  been,  sir;  because  we  were 
furnishing  them,  and  there  was  no  change  in  the  contract  during  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  based  on  a  statement  of  theirs.     Perhaps 
I  am  mistaken  about  it.     They  made  a  statement  from  which  Mr. 
'  Norris  made  a  compilation  on  page  52  of  the  record — **  Philadelphia 
Press:  SuppUed  bv  the  Berlin  mflls.     Date  of  contract,  January  1, 
1907.     Increase  of  price,  $2  per  ton." 
Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  I  see.     Our  contract  had  not  nm  out  then. 
The  Chairman.  That  may  have  been  intended  to  be  an  increase  of 
$2  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  was  no  increase  one  way  or  the  other,  because 
we  were  under  a  flat  contract  then  that  ran  until  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  your  contract  was  on  the  basis  of  $2  a  him- 
dred? 
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Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  the  statement  that  came  in  was  intended 
to  be  $2  a  himdred,  ana  was  marked  $2  increase. 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  an  error  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Flint.  May  I  correct  Mr.  Brown? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     Is  this  your  salesman? 

Mr.  Brown.  This  is  onr  salesman;  yes,  sir. 

(After  a  conference  between  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  FUnt:) 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  correct,  sir.  We  reduced  the  price.  The 
price  was  2  cents,  and  we  voluntarily  reduced  it  to  1.90,  reserving 
the  right 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  May  8,  1906.  I  have  the  letter  before  me.  We 
voluntarily  reduced  the  price  to  them  to  1.90,  reserving  the  right, 
when  we  thought  conditions  should  warrant,  to  put  it  back;  and 
we  put  it  back  January  1 . 

Mr.  Ryan.  From  1.90  to  2  cents? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.     So  that  verifies  what  you  find  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Then  recently  you  have  made  a  new  contract  on  the 
expiration  of  the  old  contract? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  old  contract  expire? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  June  1. 

The  Chairman.  June  1  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  expires  this  coming  June  1,  and  we  have  made  a 
new  contract  to  contmue  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  dated,  and  how  long  did 
it  cover?     Wliat  period  did  it  cover? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  covered  one  year,  from  June  1  a  year  ago  to  the 
present  June  1 ;  but  what  I  havehere  is  simply  a  letterof  May  8. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  put  the  price  down  January  1, 1907  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  we  put  it  up  in  January,  1907r 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  you  put  it  up  on  January  1 ,  1907 ;  but  that 
is  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Brown^  We  had  the  contract  from  June  1,  1907,  to  June  1, 
1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  two-vear  contract,  then? 

Mr.  Flint.  June  1,  1905,  to  June  1, 1908,  2  cents. 

Mr.  Brown.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  a  lono:time — 1905  to  1908.  From 
June  1,  1905,  to  June  1,  1908,  we  had  this  contract  at  2  cents  flat,  with 
no  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  have  made  a  new^  contract  which  will 
commence  to  operate  on  the  1st  of  next  June? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  in  operation  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  not  in  operation  now. 

The  Chairman.  At  2.25? 

Mr.  Brown.  At  2.25.  On  May  8,  1906,  we  voluntarily  reduced 
the  price  from  2  cents  to  1.90,  reservinpj  the  right  to  put  it  back  to  the 
contract  price  of  2  cents;  and  we  did  put  it  back  to  the  contract 
price  of  2  cents  on  January  1,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this' new  contract  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  For  one  vear. 
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The  Chairman.  When  did  you  commence  to  make  contracts 
simply  for  the  one  year? 

Air.  Brown.  We  have  always  made  them  simply  for  the  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  "just  given  us  an  instance  of  one  you 
had  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  also  made  some  for  a  long  time  and  for  a  short 
time,  but  we  have  always  made  some  contracts  for  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  making  contracts  for  more 
than  one  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ceased  now.  We  might 
now  make  a  contract  for  more  than  one  vear  if  we  felt  it  was  to  our 
interest  and  our  customer  wanted  us  to  clo  it. 

TThe  Chairman.  You  have  no  fixed  detennination,  then,  against 
making  them  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  not  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a  contract  for  more  than  one  year 
in  the  last  year  or  two  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  we  have.  Mr.  Flint  will  correct  me  if 
I  am  incorrect. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  highest  price  you  have  sold 
paper  at  in  the  last  vear? 

Air.  Brown.  I  thmk  2.60  would  be  practically  the  highest. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  deUvered? 

Mr.  Brown.  Delivered ;  yes,  sir.  It  may  be  that  we  have  had  some 
ve^  small  business  at  a  larger  price. 

If  The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  lowest  price  at  which  you  have 
sold  paper  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  think  we  have  taken  any  contracts  below 
2.42  last  vear,  or  2.40. 

Mr.  Flint.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  you  have  sold 
paper?     I  do  not  mean  new  contracts. 

Air.  Brown.  At  which  we  have  ever  sold  it? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest  price  at  w^hich  you  have  sold 
paper  or  delivered  paper  within  the  last  year? 

Air.  Brown.  The  lowest  price  w^e  have  sold  at  has  been  2.42,  and 
the  lowest  price  w^e  have  delivered  at  is  1.90 — our  lowest  contract. 
Is  not  that  right? 

Air.  Flint.  1.90;  ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  want  to  ask  you  for  further  information, 
Air.  Brown,  as  I  stated  before.     Will  you  furnish  us  the  wage  scale? 

Air.  Brow^n.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  made  out? 

Air.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  not  make  quite  so  good  a  showing 
for  increased  cost  in  wages,  for  the  reason  that  we  changed  some  of  the 
men  onto  a  three-tour  basis  in  June,  1903,  and  I  have  not  gone  back 
to  that  date,  but  simply  shown  the  increases  from  November,  1904, 
and  subsequent  increases  that  w^e  have  made.  So  all  these  figures  are 
on  a  three-tour  basis.  I  will  say;  too,  that  we  did  that  voluntarily. 
There  was  some  suggestion  here  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  always 
done  voluntarily. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  on  tlu*ee-tour  basis? 

Air.  Brown.  Since  June,  1903. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  You' were  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  three-tour  systeml 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  we  were,  probably. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  hours  of  emplojmaent  in  thefpulp 
mills?  Kv 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Eight  hours? 

Mr.  Brown.  Eight  hours.  The  Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company, 
however,  went  onto  a  three-tour  basis,  perhaps,  I  should  think,  in 
June,  1903 — I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Berlin  Mill  Company — pulp 
wood,  ground  wood,  and  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  be  able  to  live  and  do  business][on 
the  three-tour  system  as  against  the  International  Paper  Company 
on  the  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think,  myself 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  knew  what  it  cost  you 

Mr.  Brown.  We  went  on  it  and  have  been  on  it  ever  since.  We 
think  it  works  verv  well. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  nave  been  on  that  system  nearly  five  years? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  since  then  we  have  several  times  raised  our 
wages.  The  tour  foremen  were  receiving  53  cents,  and  we  raised  them 
to  55  cents  per  hour.  Now  they  are  receiving  62 J  cents  an  hour;  and 
I  might  go  tnrough  the  whole  list  and  show  the  similar  raises  at  various 
periods  since  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  at  the  hearing  we  have  gone  through 
these  lists  as  presented,  but  we  have  not  the  time  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  leave  that.     Shall  I? 

The  Chairman.  Just  give  it  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Rate  of  wages,  Berlin  Mills  Company,  Cascade  Mills. 
[Rate  per  hour,  in  cents.] 


Nov.  1   Nov.      Nov.      July 
30,  1904.  30,  1906.  30,  1906.  31, 1907. 


PAPEE. 

Machine  room: 

Tour  foremen 

Machine  tenders 

Second  hands 

Third  hands 

Fourth  hands 

Fifth  hands 

Broke  hustlers 

Oilers 

Spare  men 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Beater  room: 

Beater  engineer 

Second  hands 

Helpers 

Broke  beaters 

Helpers 

Finishing  room: 

Head  finishers 

Finishers 

Core  cutters 

Core  handlers 

Sweepers 

Truckmen 

Loaders 

Assistant  foremen 

Rewinders 

Do 

Finishers 

Spare  men 

Samplers  and  weighers 


Au 
31,1$ 


Oct. 
r.131, 1907. 
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Rate  of  wages,  Berlin  Mills  Company,  Cascade  Mills — Continued. 


Nov.  1   Nov. 
30, 1904. 30,  1905. 

Nov. 
30,1906. 

July 
31  1907. 

31,  IW7. 

Oct. 
31, 1907. 

PAPER— continued. 

Flnlahing  room— Continued. 

Loaders          

20 
20 

161 

60 

19i 
224 

18i 

278 

25' 

22 
17J 

19i 
28 
25 

n' 

18i 

65 

278 

31 

22.34 

25 

22 
19i 
25 

30 

25 

25 

27 

22.34 

22.34 

30§ 

28     . 

25 

S2 
36 
39 

^ 

24 

26 
28 
28 
31 
25 

1 

28 
25 
22i 

'^ 

25 
29 
22^ 

m 

22.34 
22.34 

m 

22.34 

22.34 

24 

23 

22.34 

50 

31 

23 

28 
22.34 

{?! 

22t 

14 

m 

65 

27| 

31 

22.34 

25 

22 

IT 

i 

Cutter  foremen 

Cutter  TF»«Ti . 

Cutter  finishers 

Cutter  Uyers  (girls)  

Sp&re 

Engine  room  : 

Chief  engineer 

45 

AimifitATit  chjpf  engineer  -  - 

9 

Enginemen 

28 
22 

si 

22 
22 

22 

S 

Oilers 

ja 

AiiTllUry  Anglnfwr                                       

^ 

Machine  room,  basement: 

Oilers 

22 
16 
20 

25 
25 

Z 

ri^*nen»       .   , ,                                    >.,,,, 

SitA  Fnakers           ...        

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Electric  department: 

Foremen 

30 
25 
25 
25 
20 
16i 
25 
20 

28' 

22t 

30 

First  attendants 

25 

Motor 

25 

First  AttAndnnt  *  *  Oorhani " 

25 
20 

20 
16 

27 

Second  attendant,  *  *  Gorfaam  " 

22.34 

Head  gateman, ' '  Oorham  " 

22.34 

Repair  men 

S* 

Do 

Do 

25 

Do 

22i 
18* 

52 

Do 

Sundries: 

If*«t4r  Tnwhanlfl  . . . 

50 
30 
30 

161 
12 
27 
23 
27 
25 

20 
27§ 
16 

50 

1 

25 

21 

20 

17J 

27* 

2a 

27$ 

25 

22k 

20 

27i 

36* 

36 
28 
25 
24 

28 

31 

25 

30* 

17 

22 

36 

28 

25 

22i 

19 

33 

17 

43 

25 

29 

22J 

40 

Machinist 

40 

Do 

?? 

Do 

Do 

25 

Do 

221 
36 

Blacksmith 

Do 

26 

Pattern  maker 

si 

MUlwrights 

Dor. 

Do 

28 

Do 

Do 

I7I 

Do 

Boss  pipers 

30 
28 
20 

35 
20 
25 
20 
17J 

20 

40 

Pipers 

!? 

Do 

Do 

1 

Do 

Lead  burners 

Helper 

» 

Brick  mason 

Brick  tender 

Painter 

29 

Do 

22* 
18} 

Do 

OBOUND  WOOD. 

Mi9cellaneou8: 

Grinder  men 

20 

Wood  handlers 

Rack  men 

16 
20 
20 

16 
20 
20 
22 
22 
20 
45 
28 
22 

25 
20 
16 
16 
20 
25 

171 

:::::::: 

i7 

22i 

Screen  and  separator  men 

Oilers  and  spare 

Ground  wocxl  wet  machine  foremen 

0) 

Ground  wood  wet  machine  men 

20 
20 
40 
28 
22 

25 
20 
16 
16 
20 
25 

§* 

Ground  wood  wet  machine  truckmen 

a 

Ground  wood  wet  machine  superintendent 

Ground  wood  wet  machine  tour  foremen 

Ground  wood  wet  machine  assistant  tour  foremen. 
Crosa  power: 

1 

Second  hands 

Rack  men 

Car  unloaders 

Cylinder  men 

niter  Tm>n ... 

RoUry  filter  men 

20 

22.34 
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Rate  of  wages,  Berlin  Mills  Company ,  Cascade  JftI2«— Continued. 


Nov.  !   Nov. 
30,  1904. 30, 1905. 

Nov. 
30,1906. 

July       Aug.  1   Oct. 
81,1907.pi,lSl7.|31,in7. 

GROUND  WOOD— continued. 
Wood  room: 
Day- 
Wood  foremen 

30 

]£* 

20 
17) 
16 
17) 
16 

i7r 

25 

174 

17 

16 

17) 

17 

16 

20 
16 

30 

£» 
!^' 

20 
16 
17) 

25 

^1 
17) 
16 
17) 
17) 
16 

20 
16 
16 
r       26 
i        20 
16 

an 

Kniff!  grinders 

22).    22) 
26)1    26 

I    19.85 

17}     17} 
22,    22J 
17}     19.85 
19       19) 

34)     34) 
22  1    22.34 

W\"  19.85' 
25  I 

22         99,  %A 

ABsist'int  foremen 

Barker  and  splitter  men 

20) 

5:85 

Rechoppers 

Band  sawyers 

25 

OUers 

Do 

Night- 
Night  foreman 

Night  assistant  foreman 

28 

Barkers  and  splitters 

2S 

Rechoppers 

32.34 

Band  sa  wyers 

Oilers 

Wood  handlers 

20 

22.34  I 

Pond: 
Day- 

Foremen 

-           1 

9K          ' 

Men 

171     171 
19)1    10  fts 

19  85 

Do 

.  Scalers 

}       3*. 
20 

33) 

22.34 
25 

25 

22.34 

22.34 

35 

25 

Unloaders 

16 

Spare 

Night- 
Foremen  

17) 
16 
16 

17) 
16 
16 

22 

20 

20 

35 

25 

22) 

19 

22 

17 

17 

i7f 

Men 

Spare 

Yard  foremen 

Vftrdma^ter .... 

20 

]£* 
20 

16 

16 

20 
16 

28 

Assistant  foremen 

20 

]£* 

20 
16 
16 

25 

22)      • 
22) 
19 

18)            • 

40)            0 
22  34 

Do 

Stablemen 

Teamsters 

in 

Mess 

SVLPHITB  MILL. 

Digester  nouse: 

Cooks 

First  helpers 

Second  helpers 

Spare 

Acid  room: 

Add  makers 

31 
22 
22 
20 
20 
28 

33 
23 
23 

Sulphite  men 

Lime  men 

Spare  men 

Blow-pit  men 

22.34 

Sulphite  tour  foremen 

31 
24 

Wet  machine  room: 

Wet  machine,  *'  Parker" 

23 

Wet  machine,  'B.  and  S." 

22 

23 

Screening 

20 

22  34 

Screen  foremen 

25 
22 

Separator  men 

23 

22.34 
22.34 
22.34 

Sulphite  separator  men^ 

4 

Screen  men 

20 
20 
22 

20 
20 
16 

Oilers 

9 

Weighers 

23 
22 

25 

0 

Miscellaneous: 

Car  liners  truckmen 

22.34  , 
25.34 

Cylinder  men 

Sweeper 



Parker  drier  forrraen 

35        Out 

Parker  drier  men 

23 
/        22 

105 
32) 

Out. 
}  Out. 

no 

Parker  drier  engineer 

Superintendent 

50 

100 
50 
22) 

Chemist 

Tester 

20 

28 
25 

Boiler  house: 

Head  foremen 

31 
28 

1 

23 
25 
Out. 

Assistant  foremen 

Flue  cleaners 

22" 

20) 

19) 

Wood  firemen 

Wood  handlers 

Coal  firemen 

22 
20) 

Coal  and  ash  wheelers 

22 

28* 

Spare  tour  foremen 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Is  your  mill  a  unionized  mill? 

Mr.  Bbown.  ITiere  are  unions  in  it;  but  we  have  never  recognized 
the  union.  It  is  not  a  union  mill  in  that  limited  sense;  and  we  have 
always  dealt  directly  with  our  men.  We  have  i^ever  had  anjt  trouble 
with  them  since  we  have  been  in  business,  with  one  exception.  We 
did  have  one  strike,  and  it  was  on  that  very  question  of  recognizing 
the  union. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  seem  to  be  paying  more  than  the  mills  that  do 
recognize  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  we  probably  are  paying  as  much,  and  perhaps 
in  some  cases  more.  We  have  dealt  directly  with  our  men.  We  live 
at  the  miU  ourselves.  I  hved  at  the  mill  mvself  ten  years;  and  I  have 
a  brother  who  is  there  now  constantly.  We  keep  in  close  touch  with 
our  men,  and  we  are  there  ready  to  meet  them  at  any  time  if  any 
question  arises. 

Mr.  Sms.  Some  of  yoiw  men  are  members  of  the  union,  and  some 
are  not,  just  as  they  may  elect  themselves? 

Mr.  Brown.  Just  as  they  choose. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  that  62  i  cents  an  hour  paid  to  foremen  paid  to 
machine  foremen? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  was  the  tour  foremen.  The  machine  tenders 
themselves  got  47,  and  they  were  raised  to  50;  second  hands  from 
34  to  37i. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  cents  per  hour  or  dollars  per  month? 

Mr.  Brown.  This  is  cents  per  hour.  I  thought  it  was  clearer  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  47  cents? 

Mr.  Brown.  Forty-seven  cents  per  hour.  The  beating  engineers 
got  41  cents.     They  went  up  to  43i  cents;  then  to  43 J  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brown,  will  you,  when  your  evidence  is 
printed,  look  over  those  questions  where  we  asked  for  information 
that  you  could  not  supply  and  send  it  to  us? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  FKANX  OUBEBT,  ESQ. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  your  name,  Mr.  Gilbert? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Frank  Gilbert. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  with? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  am  with  the  Frank  Gilbert  Paper  Company,  of 
Wat^rford,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  Mr.  Gilbert;  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
any  information  that  you  can  furnish  to  us  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  have  been  making  paper  at  that  mill  for  thirty-six 
years.  When  I  started  making  paper  there,  thirty-six  years  ago,  we 
used  a  different  material  from  what  they  are  using  now.  I  can  tell 
you  the  prices  that  we  sold  the  paper  for  in  each  year  since  1872 ;  and 
I  can  tell  you  the  prices  that  we  have  paid  for  the  stuff  that  we  put  in 
thepaper  and  made  the  paper  of  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

Tne  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  first  paper  that  we  made  was  in  1872 ;  and  for  the 
year  1872  we  sold  that  paper  for  13  J  cents  a  pound.     In  1873  we  sold 
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it  for  12i  cents  a  pound.  In  1874  the  record  i&^missii^.  In  1875  we 
sold  it  for  $10.12  per  hundred  pounds.  In  1876  we  sold  it  for  $9.10. 
In  1877,  $7.86.  In  1878,  $7.27.  In  1879,  $6.47.  These  are  papers 
for  printing  newspapers  on.  In  1881  we  got  $6.90.  In  1882  we  got 
$6.23.  In  1883  we  got  $6.06.  In  1884  we  got  $5.90.  In  1885  we  got 
$5.51.  In  1886  we  got  $4.82.  In  1887  we  got  $4.51  for  our  paper. 
In  1888  we  got  $4.29.  In  1889,  $3.98.  In  1890  we  got  $3.22.  In 
1891  we  got  $3.04.  In  1892  it  got  down  below  3  cents,  and  we  sold  it 
for  $2.83.  It  finally  got  down  to  $2.74  in  1893,  and  $2.59  in  1894.  In 
1895  it  got  down  to  $2.35;  and  we  went  along  in  that  way  until  six 
years  ago,  when  we  found  that  we  had  not  made  any  money.  We 
made  up  our  minds  then  that  we  had  either  go t  to  go  out  of  t  he  business 
because  the  material  from  wliich  we  made  the  paper  had  advanced  so 
and  the  price  of  paper  had  gone  down  so  that  we  were  not  **in  it,"  or 
advance  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  for  those  six  years? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  In  1896  we  got  $2.36i.  In  1897  we  got  $2.34.  In 
1898  we  got  $2.23.  In  1899  we  got  $2.15.  In  1900  we  came  up,  and 
we  sold  our  paper  for  $2.75;  in  1901,  $2.35;  in  1902,  $2.35;  in  1903, 
we  got  $2.55;  m  1904  we  got  $2.45;  and  then  we  changed  and  went 
off  from  that  kind  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  paper  have  you  been  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  All  this  paper  that  I  have  been  talking  about  is  news 
print. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  cotton  waste  in  it? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  aU  of  it? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  last  of  it  have  cotton  waste  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  The  last  of  it?     No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  dropped  the  orders  that  we  had  and  went  to 
making  specialties  in  the  way  of  colored  papers,  coated  papers,  blot- 
ting papers,  papers  for  these  stock-tickers,  and  tilings  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  no  news-print  paper  since  that 
time? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Very  little.  We  had  some  customers  that  gave  us 
some  prett^y  good  orders  on  other  things;  and  among  a  carload 
order,  for  instance,  there  might  be  a  ton  of  ordinary  news-print 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  sell  paper  in  1897  for  $2.34  a  hun- 
dred, when  it  was  being  sold  for  $1.50  or  $1.00  or  $1.70? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  What  year  is  that,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  sell  paper  in  1897  for  an  average 
of  $2.34  a  hundred  when  it  was  being  sold  oy  the  large  mills  for  $1.60 
or  $1.70 — a  little  above  that  >ind  possiblv  a  little  below  that? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  T  can  not  toll  you.  That  is  what  we  sold  it  at. 
Taking  the  first  three  customers  that  I  sold  paper  to,  I  sold  the  first 
one  for  ten  years;  I  sold  the  second  one  for  twenty  years,  and  the 
third  I  sold  for  twenty-five  years — those  same  customers  right  along. 
We  kept  those  customers  nglit  along,  and  have  always  kept  them; 
and  those  that  are  alive  we  are  doing  business  with  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  making  news-print  paper  now,  are  you? 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  not  to  amount  to  anything  for  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  I  would  like  to  give  you,  if  you  wifi  let  me,  the  price 
that  we  have  paid  for  our  pulp  wood  for  making  this  paper. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  alfon  the  same  basis;  it  is  aU  dehvered  at  the 
mill,  all  cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  rossed — that  is,  it  has  the  bark 
taken  off  of  it,  and  it  is  all  ready  to  go  in  the  grinders. 

In  1894  we  bought  it  for  $6.25  per  cord,  dehvered  at  the  mill. 

In  1895  we  paia  $8.12.  We  made  a  contract  that  ran  for  three 
years,  I  think,  at  $8.12.  That  went  up  to  1897 ;  and  in  1898  we  paid 
$8.50.  In  1899  we  paid  $8.75.  In  1900  we  cot  it  for  a  httle  less— 
$8,30.  In  1901  we  paid  $8.50.  In  1902  we  paid  $9.  In  1903  we  paid 
$10.50.  In  1904  we  paid  $11.  In  1905  we  paid  $11.21.  In  1906  we 
paid  $11.61.  In  1907  we  paid  $13.30.  The  contract  for  this  year  is 
$13.80.  Paper  has  gone  down,  and  the  stock  we  make  it  of  has  gone 
up. 

I  can  show  you  the  other  things  that  we  have  bought.  For  instance 
we  have  always  used,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  cotton  waste  and 
rags  in  the  place  of  sulphite.  We  have  used  a  fittle  sulphite.  You  can 
not  make  paper  out  of  ground  wood  altogether,  i  ou  have  got  to 
have  something  to  help  it  along  and  give  it  strength.  The  mills  gen- 
erally use  sulpmte  now ;  but  our  mills  are  at  Waterford,  and  in  Cohoes, 
withm  2  miles  of  us,  there  are  a  good  many  knitting  mills  and  some  big 
cotton  mills ;  and  so  we  have  used  the  waste  from  those  mills. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a  Uttle  better  paper,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  sells  at  a  little  higher  prfce? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  w^hat  I  always  say  when  I  go  to  sell  it — sure. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  You  seem  to  be  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Well,  I  do.  In  1897  we  bought  our  cotton  waste  for 
50  cents  a  hundred,  and  last  year  we  paid  $1.25  for  the  same  thing. 

We  use  some  rags.  We  use  some  good  rags,  and  we  used  to  pay  a 
dollar  for  them.     This  year  we  paid  $1 .50 — an  advance  of  50  per  cent. 

In  1897  what  sulphite  we  bought  we  paid  $1.65  for.  Now  we  are 
paving  $2.20 — an  advance  of  33  J  per  cent. 

We  use  a  good  deal  of  waste  paper — that  is,  in  cUppings.  In  mak- 
ing books,  after  we  get  a  book  put  ufj  it  is  trimmed  off,  and  we  use 
those  shavings.  For  that  stuff  we  paid  in  1897  95  cents  a  hundred. 
This  year  we  paid  $1.85 — an  increase  of  94f  per  cent. 

Our  rosin  we  formerly  paid  $2.25  a  barrel  for.  Last  year  we  paid 
$5.12^ — an  increase  of  127|  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  memorandum  which  you  are  reading 
from  show  the  years? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  giving  them. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  tells  what  we  paid  in  1897  and  what  we  paid  in 
1900.  Our  twine  has  advanced  77 i  per  cent.  Our  coal  has  advanced 
9i  per  cent.  The  wrappers  that  we  use  have  advanced  32  J  per  cent. 
The  clothing  for  the  paper  machines — that  is,  it  consists  of  a  wire  cloth 
in  which  the  paper  is  made,  or  formed,  rather,  and  felts,  dryers,  and 
jackets — has  advanced  27  per  cent.  We  use  some  soda  pulp  in  some 
of  the  papers  that  we  make.  We  used  to  buy  that  for  $1.80,  and  last 
year  we  paid  $2.40 — an  advance  of  33 J  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  this? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Soda  pulo.  It  is  made  by  a  soda  process  instead  of 
by  a  sulphite  process.  That  is  generally  made  of  poplar  pulp^  and 
sulphite  IS  made  of  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  those  tables  to  the  stenographer  as 
you  finish  them  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  will;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  headings  on  them  to  show  what  they 
are? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  papers  above  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Statement  showing  decrease  in  celling  'price  of  r^ews  paper  and  increase  in  cost  ofpxdp  wood. 

Selling  prices  of  news  paper — Cont'd. 

Per 
100  pounde. 

1900 $2.75 


Selling  prices  of  news  paper: 

100  pounds. 

1872 $13.50 

1873 12.50 

1874  (record  missing). 

1875 10.12 


1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 


9.10 

7.86 

7.27 

6.47 

8.02 

6.90 

6.23 

6.06 

5.90 

5.51 

4.82 

4.51 

4.29 

3.98 

3.22 

3.04 

2.83 

2.74 

2.59 

2.35 

2.36i 

2.34 

2.23 

2.15 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Cost  of  rossed  pulp  wood  deliv- 
ered at  mill: 


2.35 
2.35 
2.55 
2.45 
2.40 
2.15 
2.15 


Per  cord. 

1894 $6.25 

1895 8.12 

1896 8.12 

1897 8.12 

1898 8.50 

1899 8.75 

1900 8.30 

1901 8.50 

1902 9.00 

1903 10.50 

1904 11.00 

1905 11.21 

1906 11.61 

1907 13.30 

1908 13.80 


Cost. 


1897. 


1907. 


Adrance. 


Cotton  waste. 

Hags 

Sulphite 

Paper  waste.. 

Rosin 

AlkaU 

Twine 

Coal. 


Wrappers 

Clotnfng— wires,  felts,  dryers.  Jackets. 
Sodapmp 


$0.50 

1.00 

1.66 

.96 

2.26 

.76 

.05 

2.83 

1.40 


$1.25 
1.50 
2.20 
1.85 
8, 


8.10 
1.85 


1.80 


2.40 


Percent. 
150 
50 
834 
94 
127 
3 

I 

27 
3H 


Mr.  Gilbert.  Wages  have  advanced  from  1896  to  1908  with  us 
28  J  per  cent.  What  I  am  after  is  to  show  that  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  paper,  I  think,  is  thoroughly  legitimate  and  right;  only 
I  do  not  think  it  is  enough  in  comparison  with  the  extra  cost. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  your  mill  on  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  little  mill.  We  only  make  about  15 
tons  of  paper  a  day. 

The  CHAiittiAN.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  labor  in  Canada  was 
about  as  high  on  paper  machines  as  it  was  in  the  United  States,  or 
fully  as  high.     That  is  what  your  mill  is,  mostly,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Sir? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  make  in  your  mill?  What  do  you 
produce?     Ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  make  our  own  ground  pulp;  yes.  sir.  We  make 
our  own  ground  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  your  own  sulphite  pulp? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.     We  buv  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  produce  novelties  in  paper? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  some  paper  that  does  not  contain 
any  groimd  wood  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  can  make  paper  just  as 
cheaply  where  you  are  as  they  can  in  Canada? 

Mr.  feiLBERT.  That  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  do  not  know.  I  could 
not  tell  you  about  that;  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  am  only  telling  you 
what  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  enter  into  any  kind  of  any  imderstanding, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  agreement  or  otherwise,  in  reference  to 
advancing  the  prices  of  your  product? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  I  have  always  got  all  I  could — every  cent 
I  would  Uke  to  soak  somebody  now  $100  a  ton  for  news  paper. 
[Laughter.]  I  would  do  it  quick.  I  think  it  is  but  right.  We  have 
got  a  combination  of  publishers  on  one  side  that  are  working  in  every 
way  to  get  the  prices  down , 

The  (Siairman.  You  say  there  is  a  combination  of  publishers  on 
one  side? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir;  then  we  have  got  the  labor  people  on*  the 
other  side.  We  are  right  between  them;  and  if  we  talk  about  get- 
ting up  a  combination  of  our  own  the  deuce  is  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  you 
to  get  up  a  combination? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  have  never  done  any  such  thing.  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

iThe  (SiAiRMAN.  Is  your  mill  running  full  time? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir.  Last  year  we  turned  away  more  orders 
than  we  filled-  Since  January  we  have  only  run  about  two- thirds 
to  three-quarters  time. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  For  want  of  paper  to  make — want  of  orders. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  cut  down  the  output  in  order  to  help 
maintain  the  price? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Cut  down  the  output?  I  guess  hot.  We  are 
looking  for  orders  just  as  fast  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  have  you  cut  down  the  output  of  your  mill 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  price,  or  help  keep  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  WhVj  we  could  not.  Cut  down  the  output?  We 
can  only  make  that  Kind  of  paper  on  orders,  and  we  can't  get  orders 
to  make  it.  If  we  cut  the  pnce  doMm  I  don't  think  we  could  get  them; 
but  we  can  not  cut  it  down. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  where  people  are 
not  able  to  get  orders  at  high  prices  that  they  are  able  to  get  orders 
at  low  prices.     Last  year  you  were  running  full? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Running  full — **  bang  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  making  money? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  did  not  say  we  were  making  money.    . 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  1  do,  or  else  you  would  not  have  been 
running  full.  You  were  making  money,  running  full,  with  plenty  of 
orders? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  raised  the  prices? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon.  We  did  not  raise  the 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  raise  the  prices  last  year? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  we  kept  right  on  with  the  same  prices. 

Mr.  Hastings.  May  I  be  pardoned  a  moment? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Excuse  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  no  increase  in  the  prices  of  your  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  made  the  same  kind  of  paper;  we  made  it  for 
different  parties.  We  make  a  peculiar  kind  or  paper,  and  there  were 
no  two  narties  that  we  were  making  the  same  kind  of  paper  for. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  paper  do  you  make  where  you  never 
make  the  same  kind  of  paper  for  two  parties? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  make  over  fifty  different  colors  and  shades  of 
papers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Some  of  it  is  used  for  coating;  some  of  it  is  used  for 
blotting  purposes;  some  of  it  is  enarneled. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  price  of  none  of  this  paper  been  advanced 
by  5^ou  during  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  has;  yes,  sir.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 
We  always  got  a  good  price  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  advanced 
or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  think  it  has.  I  think  we  advanced  the  price  along 
last  July. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  advance  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  I  can  not  tell  you.  Mr.  Rogers  attends  more 
to  that  than  I  do;  but  we  got,  I  tliink,  on  some  of  the  papers  an 
advance  probably  of  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  seem  to  know  how  much  of  an  advance 
you  got;  but  you  know  that  at  that  time  you  were  running  full,  with 
plenty  of  orders? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  I  know  we  were  running  full. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  made  some  advances,  and  now  you  have 
very  Uttle  to  do?     Now  you  are  not  very  busy? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  there  are  none  of  the  people  that  are  using 
that  paper  that  are  busy. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  the  advance  in  price  has  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that  ? 
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Mr.  Gilbert.  They  say  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  character  of  customers  you  have! 
What  do  they  do?    What  do  they  do  with  the  paper? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Why,  for  instance,  it  is  generally  enameled.  That 
is,  you  have  seen  wall  paper? 

The  Chairman.  Occasionally. 

Mr.  Gilbert  (continuing).  That  stands  out? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  run  through  a  machine  and  embossed;  it 
stands  out. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  make — hanging  paper? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  We  make  th^t;  yes,  sir.  We  do  not  do  the  emboss- 
ing. We  make  it  for  people  in  New  England  that  do  that  expressly. 
We  make  a  great  deal  or  paper  to  put  on  these  beautiful  calendars 
that  come  out  along  the  1st  of  January.  We  make  them  in  all 
colors  and  shades. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  the  fact  of  vour  going  out  of  the  manufacturing 
of  news  paper  and  going  into  this  other  Ime  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  volume  of  that  paper  and  increasing  the  price? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Yes,  sir — no;  oh,  no!  Do  you  mean  when  I  got  out 
of  the  news-paper  business? 

Mr.  Ryan.   les. 

ilr.  Gilbert.  No,  sir;  because  the  price  got  so  low,  and  the  stock 
from  which  we  made  it  advanced  so,  tnat  I  could  not  come  out  even. 

Mr.  Ryan.  But  a  lot  of  mills  Uke  yours  went  out  of  that  business 
and  went  to  manufacturing  paper  for  some  other  purpose, 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  is  what  I  did.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  explain. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  but  then  did  the  price  of  news-print  paper  get 
lower  aft«r  you  discontinued  its  manuiacture? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Why,  I  think  it  has,  ves;  from  what  I  have  heard 
these  ^ntlemen  say  since  I  have  been  nere. 

Mr.  Kyan.  But  if  a  lot  of  mills  went  out  of  it,  like  you  did,  and 
lessened  the  output  very  materially,  it  would  increase  the  price, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  That  would  depend  upon  what  the  consumption  was, 
I  should  think. 

The  Chairman.  Very  naturally.  What  is  the  total  output  of  your 
mill?    What  is  the  total  capacitv  ofyour  mill? 

Mr.  Gilbert.  It  is  a  Uttle  mill.  We  make  about  15  tons  of  paper 
a  day. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  we  wish  to  ask,  unless  you  have 
something  to  add.  You  have  your  information  in  very  good  shape; 
and  we  would  like  to  have  those  tables,  if  you  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Gilbert.  Why,  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  have  them.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  nave  them  to  look  over.  You  can  depend  on 
it  that  they  are  correct,  too.  I  don't  know  what  these  other  people 
do.  I  have  never  been  in  any  combination,  or  anything  or  that 
kind.     I  have  paddled  my  own  canoe  and  steered  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 
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(The  following  tables  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  in  addition 
to  those  heretofore  set  forth:) 

Wage». 


MUlwrigbt 

MiUwrlght  helper 

Machine  tender,  72-inch 
Back  tender,  72-inch . . . 

Third  hand,  72-inch 

Machine  tender,  62-inch 
Back  tender,  02-inch. . . 

Third  hand,  62-inch 

Fireman 

Beater  men 

Beater  men  helper 

Waahermen 

TeamstMV 

Flniofaers 

Finisher's  helper 

Rotary  man 

Rag  cutter 

Rag  duster 

Rag  room  girls 

Day  men,  laborers 

Cutter  girls 


1908. 


1877. 


Increase, 
1908  over  1877, 


12.50 

None. 

2.125 

1.25 

None. 


1.375 
1.625 
1.25 
1.60 
10.00 


1.00 
1.25 
1.25 


1.25 
.80 


Per  cent. 
50 


Advance  in  wages,  1877  to  1008,  51 1  per  cent. 
Advance  in  wages,  1895  to  1908,  28)  per  cent. 


60 
50 


25 
20 


62* 
70 
44 


2* 
Ml 


1895. 


S3. 00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.00 
2.75 
1.50 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.726 

laoo 


1.625 


1.00 
1.40 
1.00 


Increue, 
ISOSoverlSTT. 


Percent. 


SI 

2S 

M 

S 

20 
16 
20 


25 

23 


PARTIES   FROM    WHOM    WE    BOUGHT  PULP   WOOD. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  Howard  &  Craig,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec;  1900, 
F.  F.  Farmer,  Three  Rivers,  Quebec;  1901.  F.  F.  Farmer,  Three  Rivers,  Quebt>c. 
1902,  Howard  &  Craig,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec;  1903,  The  Ores  Falls  Company.  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec;  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  River  Quelle  Pulp  and  Lumber 
Company,  St.  Pacome,  Quebec. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Brown  would  like  to  make  an 
additional  statement  at  this  time,  if  he  may. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  HEBBEBT  J.  BBOWN,  ESQ. 

'  Mr.  Brown.  I  have  here  a  list  of  papers  that  we  have  lost  during 
the  past  year,  or  at  least  that  we  have  been  unable  to  renew  and  have 
not  renewed;  and  I  thought,  if  it  were  proper,  that  I  would  like  to 
leave  that. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  show  the  contract  price  that  you  had  vn\\i 
them? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  shows  the  contract  price  that  we  did  have  vdi\\ 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  show  the  price  you  quoted  to  them,  upon 
which  they  declined  to  renew  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  will  try  to  get  that,  too,  and  put  it  with  it,  if  you  like. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Brown.  Then,  may  I  leave  this  list  with  our  Mr.  Flint,  and 
have  him  hand  it  to  vou  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brown.  There  are  about  16  papers  here  that  we  lost,  and  I  do 
not  know  who  they  were  lost  to ;  but  wc  think  one  of  them  went  to  the 
Remington-Martin  Company,  one  to  the  Great  Northern,  one  to  a 
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western  concern,  and  one  to  the  International  Paper  Company. 
As  to  the  rest  of  them,  we  have  not  any  idea  where  they  went  to. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  your  books  can  you  give  us  the  cost  per  ton 
of  CTound  wood,  sulphite,  and  of  print  paper? 

The  Chairman.  He  told  us  he  could  not. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  I  can;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  do  it,  however,  except  by  rearrang- 
ing your  books  and  making  an  arbitrary  charge  for  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  we  should  have  to  do  it  to  the  extent  of 
finding  out  what  we  should  pay  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  He  promised  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  intend  to  furnish  that  data  in  that  statement 
that  you  are  going  to  give  the  committee? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  get  home  I  will  make  it  out  and  send 
it  to  the  chairman. 

(The  information  above  referred  to  was  subsequently  furnished 
by  Mr.  Brown,  and  is  as  follows:) 


Contnust  ex- 
plnd. 


Tons  per 
month. 


Period  for 
which  con- 
tnust  had 
been  held. 


Frloe  and  tenna  for 
previous  twelve 
months. 


Norwich  BoUetln.  Norwich,  Conn 

The  NatlonAi  and  the  Canado-Ameilcain, 

lianchester.  N.  U. 
Montpeller    DaUy    Jonmal.    Vermont 

Weekly  Watchman.  MontpeUer.  Vt. 
AUing  and  Cory ,  for  supply  of  Jamestown 

Post.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Charles  8.  Clark,  for  supply  of  DaUy 

States  and  News.  New  Oneans.  La. 
WUkee-Barre  Times,  WUkes-Barre.  Pa. . 

Household  Ooest,  Chicago.  Ill 

Anderson  Evening  News,  Anderson 
Weekly  Democrat.  Anderson.  Ind 

Vernon  Bros.  &  Co.,  for  supply  of  Modem 
Storiee.  New  York  City. 

Rockland  DaUy  Star,  Rockland,  Me 

Newark  Sunday  CaO,  Newark,  N.  J 

Deerfield  VaUey  Times.  Wilmington,  Vt. 

National  Tribune,  Washington,  D.  C  . . . 

St.  Albans  Messenger.  St.  Albans,  Vt 


Feb.    1,1907 
Feb.    3,1907 

Mar.  10,1907 

Mar.    2,1907 

May     1,1907 

July  10,1907 

Aug.    1,1907 

Sept.   1,1907 

Sept.  28, 1907 

Dec.  15,1907 

Jan.     1,1908 
Jan.   15,1908 

Mar.    1,1908 

Apr.    1,1908 


^ 

10 
85 
25 
264 

10 
19 
If 


24  months . 
12  months . 

12  months  .* 

12  months . 

12  months . 

36  months . 

106  months 

31  months . 

11  months . 

36  months . 

40  I  24  months  . 
1     12  months . 

20  !  41  months  . 

8  I  24  months  . 


S2  f.  o.  b.  Norwich. 

92.16  f.  o.  b.  Man- 
chester. 

S2.30  r.  o.  b.  Mont- 
peller. 

S2  less  3  per  cent 
f.o.b.  Jamestown. 

SI .92  f.  o.  b.  New 
York. 

S2  delivered,  less  tl 
per  ton  cartage. 

12  less  3  per  cent  cash 
or  3  months'  note 
not  f.  o.  b.  press 
room. 

S2  f .  o.  b.  Anderson. 

$2  less  3  per  cent 
f .  o  .b.  press  room. 

$2.25  f.  o.  b.  Rock- 
land. 

$2.20  f.  o.  b.  Newark. 

S2.50  less  2  per  cent 
f.  o.  b.  miU. 

$2.30  f.  o.  b.  press 
room. 

$2.35  f.  o.  b.  St. 
Albans. 


Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  gentleman  here 
rewesenting  the  unions  who  would  like  to  testify  briefly. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well.  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  WIIXIAH  BBUCE,  EStt. 

(TTie  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.)  • 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  Bruce.  William  Bruce. 
The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Bruce? 
Mr.  Bruce.  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  connected  with  one  of  the  unions? 
Mr.  Bruce.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  connected  with  Local  No.  9,  Boiler 
Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  wage  scale  at  your  mill 
and  the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  Bruce.  In  1901  we  were  working  for  $8.40  for  seventy-two 
hours.     At  the  present  day  we  get  $10.72  for  forty-eight  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  apply  that  to  yourself,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Bruce.  I  apply  that  to  all  classes  of  my  line  of  work  in  my 
town. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  work  is  that? 

Mr.  Bruce.  That  is  what  they  call  the  beater  engines,  in  the 
beater  room. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  beater  room? 

Mr.  Bruce.  In  the  beater  room. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  the  other  wages  in  that  mill  compare 
with  what  they  were  before,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bruce.  They  have  all  gone  up  a  good  deal.  There  are  some 
men  that  were  working  ten  hours  for  $1.65  who  are  working  to-day 
for  $2  for  nine  hours — day  workers.  Other  work  has  all  gone  up, 
according  to  the  scale  of  work  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Bruce.  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  your  mill  go  on  the  tlu'ee-tour  system? 

Mr.  Bruce.  On  the  last  of  September,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  independent  mill,  or  one  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company's  mills  ? 

Mr.  Bruce.  It  is  one  of  the  International  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  vSeptember,  1907? 

Mr.  Bruce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  work  up  there;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Bruce.  When  the  thing  is  in  full  blast,  it  is  somewhere  between 
three  and  four  hundred.     I  can  not  say  exactly. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Is  that  mill  shut  down  part  of  the  time  now? 

Mr.  Bruce.  One  paper  mill  is. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  rest  of  the  mill  run  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Bruce.  There  has  been  one  shut  down,  a  little  one;  and  there 
is  one  pulp  mill  that  has  been  shut  down  for  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  the  mill  runs  six  days  in  the  week? 

Mr.  Bruce.  Six  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  your  mill  a  union  mill  ? 

Mr.  Bruce.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Bnice. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Remington,  of 
Water  town. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  western  men  here? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  one  or  two  here;  but  unfortunately  they 
were  misled  by  what  they  read  in  the  newspapers.  We  telegraphed 
for  them ;  anci  they  telegraphed  back  this  morning  stating  that  they 
saw  by  the  papers  that  the  hearing  was  going  to  oe  adjourned,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  come  on.  But  we  have  wired  them  that 
they  must  come  on,  so  that  they  will  be  here  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.  I  was  told  by  some 
members  of  the  House  to-day  that  there  were  a  number  of  western 
manufacturers  here  now. 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  are  two  here  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  E.  EEHINOTON,  ESQ. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  CHAiR3iAN.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Charles  H.  Remington. 

The  Chaerman.  Where  do  you  Uve,  JMr.  Remington? 

Mr.  Remington.  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  represent  the  Remington  group  of  mills,  so 
called.  They  consist  of  the  Remington-Martin  Company,  the  Ray- 
mondville  Paper  Company,  the  Norwood  Paper  Company,  and  the 
Diana  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  also  connected  with  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  your  mills. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  first,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  respective  mills,  and 
what  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  manufacture  news  and  hanging  papers  in 
three  of  them;  and  the  Diana  Paper  Company  makes  a  higher-grade, 
light-weight  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  mill  exclusively  occupied  in  the  manu- 
facture of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes;  the  Remington-Martin. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  mills  self  through  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  exclusively.  We  sell  Craig  &  Co.  a  small 
proportion  of  our  product. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  selling  agent  of  these  companies 
that  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  am  the  general  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  also  the  selling  agent? 

Mr.  Remington.  Part  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  the  paper  of  those  mills  sold  directly 
through  you,  or  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Out  of  a  product  of  50,000  tons  there  is  probably 
4,000  tons  sold  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  news-print  paper  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Remington.  About  forty-two  or  forty-three  thousand  tons  per 
year  out  of  the  three  news  mills,  as  I  call  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  close  relations  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  agreement  have  you  with  them 
with  reference  to  selling  your  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  None  whatever,  only  in  this  way:  They  some- 
times submit  some  business  to  us;  and  if  it  is  satisfactory  we  take  it, 
and  we  pay  them  a  commission  for  selling  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  commission  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Remington.  Three  per  cent.  I  will  qualify  that,  however. 
On  hanging  paper,  which  they  sell  largely,  it  is  larger  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Three  per  cent  on  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  On  news  paper;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  sort  of  an  imderstanding  with  11.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.  as  to  the  maintenance  of  prices? 

Mr.  Remington.  None  whatever. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  they  directions  not  to  submit  prices  to  you 
below  a  certain  figure? 

Mr.  Remington.  They  have  no  directions  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  understanding  with  anyone  outside 
of  your  own  compaiw? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  prices? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  mills  running  full  time? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  restriction? 

Mr.  Remington.  Inability  to  place  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  advance  in  the  price  of  paper 
have  you  made  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  seems  to  average  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8 
per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  On  how  many  tons? 

Mr.  Remington.  Let  me  see:  I  should  say  that  that  would  hold 
good  on  practically  all  of  our  product.  I  have  figures  compiled  here 
from  one  of  our  nulls  that  is  complete  in  itself;  but  I  think  the  same 
ratio  would  hold  good  throughout — pretty  nearly  so,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  tnose  figures,  if  they  are  not  too  long. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  figures  here  for  the  years  from  1904  to 
1907,  inclusive;  and  they  are  the  net  figures  at  the  mill.  In  1904 
our  average  selling  price  at  the  mill  was  $37.79  per  ton.  In  1905  it 
was  $35.15.     In  1906  it  was  $32.26.     In  1907  it  was  $40.90. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  what  mill  it  was? 

Mr.  Remington.  This  is  the  Remington-Martin  plant. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  located  where? 

Mr.  Remington.  At  Norfolk,  St.  LawTence  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  what  the  average  price  was,  deliv- 
ered? 

Mr.  Remington.  Hardly.  I  have  not  those  figures  here.  These 
are  compiled  from  a  whole  lot  of  matter. 

The  Chairman.  You  usually  contract  for  the  paper  delivered,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Remington.  Sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  usually? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  would  not  say  it  is  usually  done  that  way.  I 
think  we  sell  more  f.  o.  b.  mill  than  we  do  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  $8  increase  would  average  on 
the  entire  output  of  your  mills? 

Mr.  Remington.  Over  1906  I  think  it  would.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  six  is  the  lowest  point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  long-term  contracts? 

Mr.  Remington.  No^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  any  at  any  time  during  that 
period? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  never  had  a  contract  running  over  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  price  at  which  you  are  selling 
paper  now? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  think  I  know,  quite. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  are  getting  for  the 
paper  now? 
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Mr.  Remington.  The  hiehest  price  we  are  getting  anywhere  is  on 
roll  news  paper.     That  is  about  $2.25  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  On  what,  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Remington.  On  roll  news  paper.  1  will  state  here  that  /we 
make  a  large  part  of  our  product  in  sheets.  That  sells  for  a  little 
more  money  ordinarily,  ana  costs  us  more. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  price  that  you  get  at  the  mill  on  roll 
paper  now  is  about  what? 

Mr.  Remington.  About  two  and  a  quarter  cents. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  mill? 

Mr.  Remington.  At  the  mill.  That  is,  on  some  contracts  that  we 
are  supplying. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest  one  of  your  contracts? 

Mr.  Remington.  Two  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  is  that  with? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  is  with  a  jobber  in  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  it  run? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  runs  through  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  year  1908? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  j^ou  make  the  contract  with  him  ?       ' 

Mr.  Remington.  Shortly  prior  to  January  1. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  in  the  latter  part  of  1907? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  contract  at  2  cents? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Two  cents  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Remington.  At  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  amount  to  in  New  York  city? 
The  freight  is  15  cents,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Remington.  The  freight  is  a  little  more  than  that  with  us.  It 
will  come  pretty  close  to  2  J  cents.  There  are  some  commissions  in 
that  that  have  been  figured  out  when  I  say  2  cents  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  what  price  vou  are  paying  for  pulp 
wood  and  what  price  you  have  been  paying  for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  so.  In  trie  year  1904  our  average  cost  of 
rossed  pulp  wood — that  is,  prepared  wood,  ready  to  go  into  the 
grinders 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  figured  on  the  basis  of  a  cord  of  rossed 
wood? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  am  talking  about  rossed  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  understana;  but  is  it  figured  on  the  .basis  of  a 
cord  of  rossed  wood  ?  • 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  cord  of  rough  wood  reduced  to  rossed  wood? 

Mr.  Remington.  On  a  cord  of  rossed  wood.  In  1904  the  average 
price  was  $11  at  the  mill,  delivered.  In  1905  it  was  $11.12.  In  1906 
It  was  $11.50.  In  1907  it  was  $13.30.  The  first  three  months  of 
1908  it  was  $14. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  vou  get  rossed  wood  from? 

Mr,  Remington.  It  is  mostly  Canadian  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Does  most  of  the  pulp  wood  that  you  use  come 
from  Canada? 

Mr.  Remington.  Up  to  the  present;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  to  pay  a  little  higher  price  for  that  wood 
because  of  the  present  laws  or  regulations  of  Canada  in  reference  to 
the  exportation  of  Crown-lands  wood,  I  suppose? 

Air.  Remington.  We  certainly  pay  an  aaaitional  25  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  not  be  a  benefit  to  you  if  that  wood  could 
be  exported  without  cost,  and  also  if  there  could  be  free  exportation 
of  wood  from  Ontario  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  benefit  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  the  present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  pulp  wood  if  that 
should  be  repealed  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  You  are  talking  about  paper? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  wood  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  caused  you  to  advance  the  prices  of  your 
paper  last  year? 

Mr.  Remington.  Because  there  was  a  big  demand  for  it,  and  we 
could  easily  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  really  sounds  like  the  best  explanation  I  have 
heard  yet. 

**  Mr.  Ryan.  You  were  making  a  reasonable  profit  selling  at  $2  at  the 
mill,  were  you,  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Remington.  A  reasonable  profit?  No;  we  were  not  making 
a  reasonable  profit.  It  depends  on  what  you  call  a  reasonable  profit. 
Are  we  not  entitled  to  receive  more  than  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  our  business  if  we  are  going  to  run  a  manufacturing 
business  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  am  not  here  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  all  right.     On  that  basis 

Mr.  Ryan.  I  simply  ask  you  this  question:  You  made  a  contract 
in  December,  1907,  at  2  cents,  less  commission? 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  that  was  net  at  the  mill  without  commission. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Two  cents  net  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  My  question  was  whether  or  not  that  contract  made  a 
reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  it  has  not  made  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why  did  you  make  it,  then? 

Mr.  Remington    For  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  were  they? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  can  not  sell  every  pound  of  paper  we  make 
at  the  top  price.     We  have  always  got  to  take  the  average. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Then  you  sold  it  for  that  because  you  could  not  get  any 
more  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  on  that  particular  job. 

Mr.  Ryan.  If  there  was  a  prettv  general  demand  at  fair  prices,  and 
you  increased  your  prices  accorcfingly,  what  occasion  was  there  for 
your  making  a  contract  in  December  of  last  year  at  a  price  that  was 
not  reasonably  profitable  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  will  explain  that  contract.  That  contract  was 
a  sort  of  a  sliding  scale.  I  could  make  that  paper  more  or  less  as  I 
wanted  to  make  it ;  and  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have  in  case  the  busi- 
ness went  off.     That  is  the  reason  that  contract  was  made. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  buffer  contract,  to  fill  in  ? 
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Mr.  Remington.  Exactly,  to  fill  in;  and  I  have  been  mighty  glad 
I  have  had  it  since  then. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  makes  your  statement  much  better,  with  that 
explanation. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  been  mighty  glad  to  have  a  contract 
based  on  $2.25  in  New  York,  I  suppose  these  other  gentlemen  who 
have  contracts  based  on  $2.50  are  not  only  mighty  glad,  but  double 
extra  mighty  glad  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  They  ought  to  be.  I  will  explain  that  in  this  way : 
We  have  not  been  runnmg  our  mills  full  in  the  last  two  months.  To 
run  a  mill  part  time  is  awfully  expensive;  and  as  I  say,  I  was  mighty 
glad  to  have  that  contract,  Because  I  had  something  to  fall  bacK  on 
when  I  needed  it  badly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  mills  all  on  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Remington.  Three  of  them  are — that  is,  the  so-called  news 
mills,  I  might  explain  on  that  point  a  little,  if  you  care  for  it.  I  will 
state  that  the  construction  of  the  Remington-Martin  mill  was  started 
in  September,  1900,  and  we  got  it  completed  in  twenty-one  months. 
We  worked  right  through  the  winter  and  put  the  concrete  in  at  10° 
below  zero,  and  so  on.  We  started  off  on  the  three-tour  system,  and 
the  mills  turned  out  paper,  pulp,  and  sulphite.  We  very  soon  found 
that  it  did  not  pay  us  very  well  to  run  the  ground-wood  and  the  sul- 
phite mills  on  three  tours,  so  that  was  afterwards  changed  to  two. 
We  ran  along  until  about  August,  1903,  and  we  were  then  running  on 
the  three-tour  system,  having  been  compelled  to  go  back  on  account 
of  the  union  people  there,  although  it  did  not  pay  us.  The  fact  that 
we  were  running  on  three  tours  did  not  altogether  satisfy  those  peo- 
ple. We  got  into  difficulties  as  to  whether  we  had  the  right  to  employ 
the  foreman  upon  it  or  not,  and  we  had  a  strike.  We  came  out  aheaa 
on  the  strike,  and  we  adjusted  the  mill  then  to  a  three-tour  system 
where  we  believed  it  paid  and  two  tours  where  we  believed  that  two 
tours  paid,  and  it  has  been  running  in  that  way  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  it  is  three  tour  and  what  part  is  two  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  The  paper-machine  room,  the  beater  room,  and 
the  fire  room — that  is,  the  boiler  room. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  They  are  all  on  the  three-tour  system. 

Mr.  Remington.  On  the  three-tour  system;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  grinder  rooms  and  the  sulphite  rooms? 

Mr.  Remington.  They  are  on  two;  and  the  steam  engineers  are  on 
two. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  steam  engineers  are  on  two? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  ordinary  labor  work  ten  hom*s? 

Mr.  Remington.  Our  ordinary  labor  works  ten  hours;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  mills,  then,  are  not  union  mills? 

Mr.  Remington.  Thev  are  open  shops. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  unions  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  union  men  there,  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  locals  in  your  town  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  there  now.  There 
was,  but  I  guess  they  got  tired. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  the  figures  as  to  that  mill. 

Mr.  Remington.  What  would  you  like  next?  Would  you  like  the 
cost  figures  per  ton,  etc.? 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  the  figures  just  as  completely  as 
you  can  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Remington.  Then  I  will  begin  here.  The  tonnage  is  not  par- 
ticularly essential,  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Remington.  You  can  have  it  if  you  wish. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  read  it  all.  I  mean,  have  you  got 
it  all  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  needs  a  little  explanation.  I  think  it  had 
better  be  taken  in  the  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Remington.  In  1904  the  cost  was  $28.25. 

The  Chairman.  Per  what  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  excludes  what  cost — interest? 

Mr.  Remington.  That  excludes  interest  and  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes  only  the  material  and  the  labor? 

Mr.  Remington.  Only  the  material,  labor,  etc.;  yes,  sir.  There 
are  no  interest  chafes  of  any  nature  in  this. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  include  materials  used,  labor,  and  repairs  f 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Taxes  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  cost  of  fuel,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes.  In  1905  it  was  $29.81.  In  1906  it  was 
$30.24.     In  1907  it  was  $31.89. 

Now  I  will  give  you  the  selling  prices.  In  1904,  $37.79;  in  1905^ 
$35.15;  in  1906,  $3*2.26;  in  1907,  $40.90. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Those  figures  are  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  At  the  mill  in  every  instance.  I  have  also  figured 
out  here  the  avera2:e  interest  on  the  investment  per  ton  for  the  four 
years.     Would  you  like  those  figures? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Remington.  That  is  $4.22. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Remington.  The  average  interest  on  the  investment  per  ton 
for  the  four  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Interest  at  what  rate  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  At  6  per  cent.  That  amounts  to  $4.22  per  ton  of 
paper  made. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  the  interest  on  the  total  investment? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  total  money  invested  in  car- 
rying on  that  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  the  actual  investment,  or  the  amount  of  the 
bonds  and  stock  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  includes  the  bonds,  and  it  includes  the  cost  of 
the  plant,  and  the  money,  the  working  capital,  and  also  includes  & 
certain  quantity  of  timber  lands  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  vou  take  as  the  investment — the  total  of 
the  bonds  and  the  stock  of  tne  companv? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  exclude  the  bonas  entirely,  and  take  the  cost  of 
the  mill  property. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  base  this  upon  the  cost,  the  inventory  cost,  of 
the  property.     Is  that  it  ? 
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Mr.  Remington.  Not  the  inventory — what  it  actually  did'cost.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  about  inventory.  I  would  have  to  add  a  bigger 
figure  for  inventories. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  do  not  see  how  you  would  get  any  bigger  figure 
for  inventories. 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  yes;  the  property  is  worth  more  as  it 
stands,  if  they  are  going  to  inventory  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  you  are  inventorying  it,  you  do  not  inventory 
it  at  a  higher  price  every  year;  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  we  do  not  inventory  the  mill  plant  itself 
at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  you  include  only  what  you  actually  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  include  only  what  we  actually  paid  for  it; 
certainly. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  money? 

Mr.  Remington.  In  money. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  do  you  not  inventory  the  mill  plant  in  your 
annual  inventory? 

Mr.  Remington.  Because  if  we  inventoried  our  mill  plant  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  could  be  reproduced  for  to-day,  it  would  stand  a  good 
deal  more  than  it  stands  on  our  books;  and  we  propose  to  be  on  the 
safe  side. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  you  usually  inventory  things  of 
that  character  at  their  cost,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr,  Remington.  Well,  we  do,  in  effect,  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  does  not  inventory  his  property  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  would  be  worth  if  it  were  located  in  the  sky? 

Mr.  Remington.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  you  do  inventory  your  plant  in  your  annual 
inventory? 

Mr.  Remington.  Certainly;  we  show  in  the  annual  statement 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  its  cost  rather  than  its  present  value? 

Mr.  Remington.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost? 

Mr.  Remington.  In  dollars? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Remington.  It  represents  an  investment,  all  told,  of  about  a 
miUion  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  For  all  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Remington.  No  ;  for  this  one  mill. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  one  mill.  And  how  much  woodland  does 
that  include? 

Mr.  Remington.  About  20,000  acres. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  woodland  in  New  York  State? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  jou  give  the  interest  rate  for  the  succeeding 
years  after  1904;  or  is  it  the  same  fo^  each  year? 

Mr.  Remington.  It  is  not  quite  the  same.  It  has  varied.  The 
investment  has  increased,  in  fact. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  interest  per  ton  of 
product? 

Mr.  Remington.  The  interest  on  the  investment  per  ton  for  1904 
is  S3.75. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  I  understood  you  to  sav  it  was  $4.22. 

Mr.  Remington.  That  is  the  average  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — the  average  for  four 
years. 

Mr.  Remington.  If  you  want  it  in  detail  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  give  it  to  us  for  each  year. 

Mr.  Remington.  In  1905,  $4.37.  In  1906,  $4.42.  In  1907,  $4.35. 
It  was  a  Uttle  less  in  1907  because  our  product  was  greater. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  deduct  nothing  from  interest  for  the  apprecia- 
tion in  value  of  your  timber  lands  and  water  power? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  have  not  cut  our  timoer  lands  at  all.  We 
hold  them  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  they  not  worth  more  each  year  as  timber  goes  up? 

Mr.  Remington.  Thev  might  be;  but  on  the  same  plan  I  should 
hate  to  inventory  our  plant  for  more  than  it  cost  us. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  cutting  them  they  would  be  worth 
less? 

Mr.  Remington.  But  we  are  not  cutting  them^  except  a  small 
quantity  that  we  cut  off — a  few  bums,  or  somethmg  of  that  kind. 
That  is  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  charge  up  interest  on  your  timber,  and  have  allowed 
no  credit  for  the  increased  value  of  the  timber  by  reason  of  apprecia- 
tion in  price  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  have  simply  got  to  carry  that  land  for  an 
emergency,  as  a  matter  of  safety;  and  it  has  got  to  be  charged  some- 
where. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  charged  up  here,  as  I  understand? 

Mr.  Remington.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  figure  it  in  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  your  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  in  these  figures;  no.  I  have  the  deprecia- 
tion here  separately. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  in  order  to  estimate  that,  you  ought  to  also  have 
the  amount  of  appreciation  in  value  of  your  fixed  investments,  such 
as  the  increased  price  of  timber,  etc.? 

Mr.  Remington.  That  might  be  true. 

The  (.■iiairman.  What  dividends  do  you  pay  on  your  stock? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  will  state  here  that  the  capital  stock  of  this 
company  is  very  small.     The  capital  stock  itself  is  $350,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rest  represented  by — ^bonds? 

Mr.  Remington.  Bonds,  some  money  that  we  owe,  and  surplus. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  naturally  would  pay  a  good  dividend? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  pay  7i  per  cent  on  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Besides  the  interest  on  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  bonds  have  you  out? 

!Mr.  Remington.  Five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  your  daily  output? 

Mr.  Remington.  \Ve  average  about  65  tons  in  this  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  jou  begin  to  construct  this  plant? 

Mr.  Remington.  In  1900,  in  September. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  it  first  in  operation? 

Mr.  Remington.  About  the  first  of  July,  1903,  it  got  fairly  going. 
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Mr.  Staffobd,  When  did  you  begin  to  pay  dividends  on  your 
capital  stock? 

Mr.  Remington.  After  about  three  years^  running;  I  have  for- 
gotten just  the  date. 

The  Chairhan.  Mr.  Remington,  in  Mr.  Norris's  examination  i 
said  to  him,  "You  mentioned  Remington*' — referring,  I  beUeve,  to 
you.    Your  name  is  Charles  H.  Remington,  is  it? 

Mr.  Reminoton.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Norris,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris  said  "Yes."  I  asked  him,  "Is  he  an 
associate  of  H.  G.  Craig?''  Mr.  Norris  said,  ^' Yes."  I  said,  ^*What  J 
want  to  know  is  this:  Suppose  a  newspa{>er  applies  to  one  of  the^se  so- 
called  independent  mills  which  you  say  is  controlled  by  H.  G.  Craig 
&  Co.  as  to  sales,  what  will  be  done  with  that  application  ?  WiU  it 
be  referred  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? "     Mr.  Norris.  '  ^That  is  right." 

Mr.  Remington.  What  was  that  last  statement,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  **That  is  right." 

Is  that  an  error,  or  is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  just  stated  that  I  was  not  a  part  of  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.    I  think  that  answers  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  Mr.  Norris  the  question  whether,  in  case 
an  application  Was  made  to  you  for  the  purcnase  of  the  product,  that 
application  is  attended  to  by  you  or  your  office  or  whether  it  is  re- 
ferred to  H.  G.  Crak  &  Co. 

Mr.  Remington.  No.  If  Mr.  Norris  or  any  other  reputable  pub- 
lisher or  purchaser  of  paper  will  ask  me  for  a  price  on  paper^  and  I 
have  anv  product  free  that  I  can  sell  him,  he  will  get  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  such  applications  to  H.  G.  Craig 
&C^.? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Not  in  any  case? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  we  have  had  cases  that  we  have  referred  to 
H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  the  same  as  we  have  to  some  other  people  who 
have  sold  certain  paper  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  it  your  practice,  where  applications  are 
made  to  you  for  the  purchase  of  paper  controlled  by  your  mills,  to 
pass  upon  them  in  your  office,  or  to  refer  them  to  some  other  ofiice 
to  be  determined  upon? 

Mr.  Remington.  Generally  we  pass  upon  them  in  our  own  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "generally."  What  do  you  do  with  them 
when  you  do  not  pass  upon  them  in  your  own  office? 

Mr.  Remington.  For  instance,  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company, 
of  41  Park  Row,  New  York,  sell  a  certain  quantity  of  paper  for  us. 
When  they  tell  us,  as  they  do,  that  they  are  working  on  certain  busi- 
ness for  us,  we  know  what  it  is.  If  they  were  working  on  that  business 
for  us  and  we  should  get  an  inquiry  direct,  we  should  probably  refer 
them  to  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  this  Question  of  Mr.  Norris:  "Is  it  your 
claim  that  all  of  these  mills  whicn  you  have  enumerated  agree  upon 
a  price  which  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  carry  out  or  that  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co., 
after  a  conference  with  them,  decide  upon  a  price  which  they  carry 
out,  so  that  there  is  no  variation  in  price,  no  competition?" 

A£r.  Norris  said;  *^Our  claim  is  that  in  some  way,  either  by  direc- 
tion to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  or  by  arrangement  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co., 
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a  common  price  is  agreed  upon  ahiong  all  of  the  mills,  and  that  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.  carry  out  that  programme." 

Do  you  have  any  arrangement  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  by  which 
they  advise  you  as  to  the  price  which  other  mills  are  asking,  and  you 
advise  them  of  the  price  which  you  are  asking,  and  which  they  may 
communicate  to  other  mills? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  total  investment  on  which  you  cal- 
culated £he  average  interest  charge  at  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  it  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  milUon  and  a  half. 

iSr.  Stafford.  And  that  is  away  in  excess  of  the  capital  stock  and 
your  bonds? 

Mr.  Remington.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Your  capital  stock  is  $350,000and  your  bonds  $500,000? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  estimate  your  pulp-wood  reserves  at  their 
present  value  in  that  calculation? 

Mr.  Remington.  They  are  based  at  about  $12  an  acre,  as  I  remem- 
ber it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Their  present  valuation? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  j)resent  valu- 
ation or  not.  I  do  not  know  what  the  present  valuation  of  those 
lands  would  be,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  If  I  were  going  to  sell  them,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Sims.  About  how  many  cords  of  wood  do  you  estimate  to  be  in 
them  per  acre? 

Mr.  Remington.  About  8  cords  in  that  land. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  of  an  output  of  news-print  paper 
do  you  have? 

Mr.  Remington.  All  told,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  all  told, 

Mr.  Remington.  When  we  are  running  full,  about  175  tons. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much  water  power  do  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  will  have  to  figure  just  a  little.  [After  making 
computation.]     Roughly,  12,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  is  it  distriouted? 

Mr.  Remington.  The  Remington-Martin  Company  have  about 
5,000  developed,  the  RaymondviTle  Company  about  the  same,  and  tlie 
Norwood  Company  about  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  at  present — probably  altogether. 
We  may  want  to  get  some  more  data  from  you.  What  other  data 
have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  the  pay  roll  per  ton  figured  since  1904. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like,  of  course,  all  of  that  data.  We 
would  ask  you  for  it  if  we  had  a  little  more  time.  If  you  have  it 
arranged,  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Remington.  If  you  like,  I  can  give  you  this  in  a  minute,  per 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  will  say  that  in  compiling  these  figures  I  have 
put  in  strictly  raw  material — that  is,  wood,  sulphur,  lime,  coal,  wrap- 
pers, and  things  of  that  kind,  and  some  little  chemicals,  et'C.,  that  we 
use.     That  is  raw  material.     I  have  taken  this  mill  because  it  is  com- 
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plete  in  itaelf — sulphite,  ground  wood,  and  paper,  all  together  under 
one  roof.  Figured  upon  that  basis,  the  pay  roll  per  ton  for  1904  is 
$6.99. 

The  C^HAiRMAN.  Is  that  the  pay  roll  for  everything  in  the  mill,  in- 
cluding the  manufacture  of  sulphite  and  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Remington.  Everything;  yes,  sir;  altogether. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Administration? 

The  Chairman.  Foremen  and  everything? 

Mr.  Remington.  Administration  is  not  m  it;  no.     It  is  the  labor. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  computed  that  so  as  to  cover  all  the  labor 
in  the  mill? 

Mr.  Remington.  To  cover  all  the  labor.  In  other  words,  I  have 
computed  this  much  of  it:  Here  is  a  mill  that  makes  the  three  items, 
the  three  businesses  combined. 

The  Chairman.  Ye^. 

Mr.  Remington.  The  ultimate  product  is  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  computed  this  to  show  the  pulp  required 
to  produce  that  ton  of  paper  and  everything  in  the  way  of  raw 
material. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  That  is,  by  taking  the  total  pay  roll  and  dividing 
it  by  the  number  of  tons  of  paper  produced? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes;  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  produce  nothing  else  except  news- 
print paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Nothing  but  news-print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  your  other  products  go  into  the  news-print 
paper) 

Sfr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Remington.  In  1904  it  was  $6.99.  In  1905  it  was  $7.72.  In 
1906  it  was  $8.88.  In  1907  it  was  $8.53.  In  1907  we  succeeded  in 
increasing  our  production  without  additional  cost  or  any  perceptible 
increase  m  pay  roll*  and  that  therefore  makes  the  figure  less. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  What  is  it  so  far  this  year? 

Mr.  Remington.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  that.  I  think  I  have,  though 
I  will  not  be  sure.  [After  examining  papers.]  I  have  not  that.  It 
hasprobably  chan^d  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  tables  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  one  showing  the  cost  of  machine  clothing. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  can  put  that  in  the  record.  We  would 
like  to  have  that.    We  have  been  over  that  quite  fully. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:;  .    . 

Cost  of  machine  dothing. 
[Remiiigtoii-Martin  Company,  Norfolk,  N.  Y.| 


Yesr. 

Cost 

125,021.05 
29,771.40 
32,471.52 
35,515.99 

Tons 

Machine 
clothing, 
per  ton. 

1M4                      

17,438 
16,915 
17,461 
18,948 

SI.  435 

1905 

1.76 

X906 

1.86 

1M7         

1.87 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Your  mill  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  modem 
of  its  kind  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  width  news-print  paper  do  you  manufacture 
on  your  machines? 

Mr.  Remington.  We  have  one  wide  machine  which  will  make 
152}  inches  of  trimmed  paper.  The  other  machine  is  a  smaller 
machine ;  which  will  make  93  inches  of  trimmed  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  but  two  machines  in  tne  mill  in  which  you 
make  these  papers? 

Mr.  Remington.  In  that  particular  mill;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  do  you  estimate  an  interest  charge  on  the 
investment  that  you  have  in  your  forest  reserves  when  you  are  not 
using  them  in  the  manufacture  of  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why  do  we  estimate  an  interest  charge? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Remington.  It  has  got  to  be  carried  somewhere.  We  are 
dimply  carrying  that  for  an  emergency.     We  do  not  know  what  is 

ffoing  to  happen  with  the  wood  question,  and  we  are  carrying  it  as 
ong  as  we  can;  and  something  has  to  stand  that  interest  charge.     I 
do  not  see  what  else  we  can  do  except  carry  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speculating  in  land,  really? 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  hardly. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  cutting  wood  off  of  it,  are  you? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  much. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  there? 
:  Mr.  Remington.  It  is  there. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  to,  you  can  cut  wood  off  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  If  we  want  to,  we  can  cut  wood  off  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reason  you  hold  it  is  because  it  is  increas- 
ing in  value? 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  that  is  not  the  point.  That  is  not  the 
primary  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  are  you  holding  it  for?  Why  do  you 
not  cut  the  wood? 

Mr.  Remington.  Because  we  may  be  up  against  an  export  duty 
from  Canada  quickly. 

The  Chairman,  'fhatisit? 

Mr.  Remington.  And  we  have  ^ot  that  land  to  fall  back  on  until 
we  get  things  straightened  out,  if  it  does  come. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it  ?  You  are  holding  it  as  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation, then,  thinking  it  is  going  to  be  worth  more  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  it  will  not  be  worth  any  more  in  the 
future,  why  in  the  world  do  you  not  cut  it? 

Mr.  Remington.  Because  we  want  to  have  some  wood,  so  that  if 
we  happen  to  be  shut  off  from  our  supply  from  Canilda  quickly  we 
will  have  this  to  fall  back  on. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  valuable  for  me  to  hold  it  and 
not  to  have  any  mill,  because  I  could  sell  it  to  you  at  the  increased 
price? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  think  you  could  sell  it  to  us,  because 
it  would  cost  so  much  that  we  could  not  stand  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  put  it  in  the  nature  of  a  reserve  supply  that 
is  necessary? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  reservoir.  What  other  statements 
have  you  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  nothing  else  here  of  any  importance.  I 
think  you  have  all  of  them  alreadv. 

The  Chairman.  Just  ^ve  all  of  those  to  the  stenographer,  please. 

Mr.  Remington.  All  right. 

(The  other  statements,  above  referred  to,  are  as  follows:) 

REMINGTON  MARTIN  COMPANY,    NORFOLK,   N.    Y. 

Statement  cost,  etc.^  paper,  1904  to  1907,  inclusive. 


Year. 


Produc- 
tion. 


Tons. 

1904 17,438 

1905 16,915 

1906 ■       17,461 

1907 18.048 


Coat. 


Net  8.  P.' 
mlU.     i 


Gross 
profit. 


I 
128.26*      S37.79 
29.81  36l16 

30.24  32.26  . 

31.89  ,        40.90  I 


Interest  in- 
vestment, 
per  ton. 


99.54  I 
5.34' 

2.02 ; 

9.01 


13.75 
4.37 
4.42 
4.35 


Profit  or 
loss. 


"Si^-ip^llV 


S5.60          82.00  S3.60 

.97            2.00;  al.OS 

a2.40            2.00,  14.40 

4.46            2.00  I  2.26 

I     


•  Loss. 

Avenge  gross  profit  per  ton  for  4  years,  16.48. 

Avenge  intefest  Investment  per  ton  for  4  years.  $4.22. 

Net  profit  per  ton,  excluding  deprBCiation  per  ton  for  4  years,  S2.22. 

Net  profit  per  ton,  including  depreciation  per  ton  for  4  years,  22  cents. 


Year. 

Production, 
paper. 

Pay  roU, 
per  ton. 

1904 

Tons. 

17.438 
16,915 
17,461 
18,948 

$8l99 

1905 

7.72 

1906 

&88 

1907 

8.53 

Average  cost  pulp  wood,  January y  1904 ,  to  April  1,  1908. 


Year. 

Rossed  wood. 

Peeled  wood. 

1904 

811.00 
11.12 
11.50 
13.30 
14.00 

19.50 

1905 

9.60 

1906 

9.50 

1907 

11.25 

ignR,  3  fnonth# . . 

12.00 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday, 
May  20,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Select  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Papeb  Investigation, 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1908. 
The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R. 
Mann  presiding. 

The  Chaibman.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cowles,  who  testified  the 
other  day,  giving  some  statistical  information  that  we  asked  for  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  paper  consumed  by  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen.     The  letter  may  go  in  the  record. 
(Following  is  the  letter  referred  to:) 

New  York,  May  18 ^  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  beg  to  say  I  have  requested 
Mr.  Louis  Chable,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  to  for- 
ward to  you.  as  promptly  as  possible,  full  statement  of  statistics  gathered  respecting 
the  importation  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  by  the  various  mills  belonging  to  the  asso- 
ciation, and  as  full  iniormation  as  the  association  has  covering  the  question  of  two 
tours  and  three  tours  in  the  various  mills.  I  also  hand  you  herewith  a  memorandum 
showing  the  amount  of  paper  per  month  furnished  by  us  to  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Joumaf  for  the  years  1906  and  1907.  This  contract  came  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  March.  1906,  consequently  there  are  no  figures  for  January  and  February  of  that 
year.  The  memorandum  also  includes  deliveries  to  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  which 
contract  came  into  operation  the  latter  part  of  February,  1907,  and  covers  each  month 
to  December,  inclusive. 

Very  tnily,  yours.  D.  S.  Cowles. 

Paper  deliveries. 


Month. 


JiuiuAry 

Febnary.. 

MatbIl. 

April 

^7 

Jane 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


1907. 


Brooklyn 
.  Citizen. 
1907. 


Pounds. 


Total 4,904,029       6,757,906,      519,566 


350,655 
350,632 
587,550 
538,914  I 
477,686 
525,505 
428,768 
505,576  I 
541,535  I 
579,208  I 


Pounds,    i 
585,505 
501,586 
646,087 
606,665  ' 
630,704  , 
608,532 
500,948 
521,810 
522,729 
504,326 
550,179 
488,745 


Pounds. 

'"i6,667 

50,306 
53,614 
52,838 
53,886 
56,656 
41,650 
52,073 
36,316 
47,541 
56,679 


Also  a  preliminary  report  on  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  the 
United  States  for  the  caliendar  year  ending  December  30,  1907,  show- 
ing the  kinds  of  wood,  the  total  cords  of  wood,  the  wood  consinned  in 
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the  mechanical  process,  the  sulphite  process,  and  the  soda  process  of 
pulp-wood  manufacture  for  the  years  1905, 1906,  and  1907,  respectively. 
This  is  the  information  collected  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
forestry  division  and  the  Census  Office.  It  may  be  placed  in  the 
record. 

(Following  is  the  report  referred  to:) 

Preliminary  report  on  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  for  the  oaiendar 
year  ending  December  SI,  1907. 

[StatlBtics  concemtng  the  annual  consumption  of  pulp  wood  axe  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  tbe  Genmis 
In  cooperation  witfi  the  Forest  Serrioe  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Every  wood-pulp  manu- 
facturer is  requested  to  furnish  statistics  of  tbe  quantity  of  the  different  varieties  of  wood  oonsamed 
and  tbe  amount  ol  pulp  manufactured  during  tbe  year.  This  advance  statement  of  tbe  quantity  of 
wood  consumed  and  of  putp  manufactured  Xb  made  public  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  information 
concerning  the  industry.  The  figures  cover  tbe  consumption  of  258  mills  in  1007.  2S0  in  1906,  and  237 
in  1906.] 


Kinds  of  wood. 


Total.. 

Spruce: 

Domestic. 

Imported 

Hemlock 

Poplar: 

Domestic, 

Imported 

Pine 

Cottonwood. 

Balsam 

Another 


Totals 


Mechanical  process. 


1907. 


Cords. 
3,962,660 


1906. 

Cordt. 
3,661,176 


1,795,278 
905,575 
576,154 

352,142  I 
19,798 
78,583  ' 
66,094  I 
43,884  I 

125,162  , 


1,785,680 
721,322 
528,381 

310,920 
17,650 
69,277 
26,871 
33,886  j 

167,288  ' 


1,650,700 
622,546 
375,422 

290,175  { 
22,883  ! 
67,399 
10,507 
56,744 
96,739 


882,173 
380,647 
21,248 

16,903 
2,620 
16,642 
18,630 
15,463 
7,076 


1906. 

Cord9. 
1,197,780  I 


1906. 

Oonfo. 

1,006,794 


826,611 

290,060 

11,86* 

10,475 
2,120 
15,116 
24,400 
11,572 
5,628 


794,260 

230,289 

a>,843 

8,592 

2,800 

14,43S 


10,Ml 

4,777 


IQnda  of  wood. 

Sulphite  process. 

Sodaprooeaa. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

Total 

ConU. 
2,069,502 

Cords. 
1,958,619 

Cords. 
1,630,303 

Cords. 
641,856 

Cords. 

504,777 

Cords. 
464,«36 

Spruce: 

Domestic 

898,824 
623,577 
641,113 

1,536 

946,470 
428,742 
616,512 

784,674 
392,256 
344,579 

14,281 
1,361 
13,793 

333,703 
17,178 
59,736 
12,080 
65 
89,670 

13,600 
2,600 

71,775 

Imi>orted 

TTemlnnlr. .  - , . , ,    , . 

Poplar: 

Domestic 

300,445 
15,431 
50,561 
2,0G0 

290. 5R3 
30.063 
24,36? 
10,507 

Imported , 

Pine 

3,206 
35,374 
28,356 
27,516 

3,600 

471 

22,314 

41 » 510 

18,600 

Cottonwood 

46,943 
44,341 

All  other 

120,151 

47,621 

Estimated  total  production  of  pulp. 


Tooa. 


1907 2,547,869 

1906 2,327,844 

1905 2,084,482 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  WILLIAM  B.  LITTLETON,  OF  HAOESSTOWH, 

MD. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  name? 
Mr.  Littleton.  William  B.  Littleton. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  are  you  connected  with,  Mr.  Littleton? 
Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  directly  connected  with  with  only  one  mill, 
the  Antietam  Paper  Company. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir.  We  deal  largely  in  it;  in  fact,  we  are 
large  jobbers  in  all  grades  of  paper,  from  the  cheapest  to  the  finest 
letter  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  jobbing  trade  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  on  news-print  paper 
for  the  last  ten  years;  the  prices  at  which  you  sold  paper? 

Mr.  LnTLETON.  Not  exactly;  no.  I  can  tell  you  tiie  lowest  price 
at  which  I  purchased  it  during  that  period. 

^  The  Chapman.  Well,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  LnTLETON.  The  lowest  price  that  I  purchased  it  at  was  $1.60 
delivered  at  Hagerstown. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  3 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  probably  about 
1898  or  1899. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  it  was  not  1897  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  It  might  have  been  1897.  I  am  not  positive  about 
that;  I  haven't  the  figures  with  me. 

The  Chairman,  miom  did  you  purchase  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  International  Paper  Company . 

The  Chairman.  Dehvered  where? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Hagerstown. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  quite  a  large  amount.  I  could  not  tell  you 
just  at  this  time  how  much.  We  usually  purchase,  even  now,  any- 
where from  $12,000  to  $20,000  worth  of  news  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  purchase  that  you  refer  to  of  $1.60  one 
delivered  on  contract  and  covering  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  LnTLETON.  It  was  a  contract. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  just  exactly  what  the 
period  was,  but  it  was  a  contract  for  so  many  tons. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  wish  to  testify  before  the  committee,  you 
ought  to  have  yoiu:  information  prepared.  We  do  not  want  guesses; 
we  want  facts.     All  this  information  is  on  your  books,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ljttleton.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was  not  supposed  to  bring  my 
books  with  me;  at  least  I  was  not  told  to. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  ordinarily  are  supposed  to  examine 
such  things  before  you  go  to  testify  as  to  facts. 

Mr.  Littleton.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  in  the  testimony  in  several 
instances  where  we  were  designated  as  selling  agents  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  and  I  thought  I  was  particularly  wanted  to 
refute  any  testimony  of  that  kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are 
selling  agents  for  no  one.  We  buy  our  goods  and  pay  for  them  and 
sell  them  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  Antietam  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairbaan.  Do  you  sell  paper  now  for  the  International  Paper 
Conapany? 

Mr.  Littleton.  We  do  not  sell  paperj^for  anyone  excepting  our- 
selves. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  contract  now  with  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  are  you  buying  paper  from  now? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  buymg  from  the  Fmch-rruyn  Company, 
the  Oswego  Fdls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  W.  H.  I^arsons  &  Co., 
H.  G.  Cra%  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  are  you  buying  from  those 
diflFerent  concerns,  and  is  it  on  contracts? 

Mr.  liiTTLETON.  Some  of  it  is  on  contracts  and  some  upon  the 
open  market. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir;  but  I  did  have  until — my  last  con  tract 
with  the  International  Paper  Company  expired  the  Ist  of  May  just 
passed. 

The  Chairman.  What  contract  did  you  have  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Up  until  the  31st  of  December  I  had  a  ffl'^at 
number  of  contracts,  but  the  last  one  I  had  with  them  was  the  Even- 
ing Post,  at  ('harleston,  which  expired  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Messier,  of  the  Asheville  Gazette-News,  testi- 
fied that  he  made  a  contract  with  you  in  August,  1905.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  it  is.  We  have  been  selling 
him  paper  for  a  great  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  contract  turned  over  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  can  not  say  that  it  was  turned  over,  but  I  bought 
the  paper  from  the  International  Paper  Company  and  paid  them  for 
it.     We  make  our  contracts  in  our  own  name. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  were  the  bills  rendered  to  the  Asheville 
Gazette-News  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Antietam  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  By  you? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,"^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  paper,  I  suppose,  was  shipped  directly  from 
the  mills  to  the  newspaper? 

Mr.  Lim.ETON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  did  you  sell  that  paper  to  the 
Gazette-News,  if  you  remember? 

Mr.  Littleton^  I  do  not  remember.  It  was  in  1905,  possibly  a 
little  farther  back — I  haven't  got  the  figures  that  I  sold  at  m  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  much  more  did  you  charge  the  Asheville 
Gazette-News  for  the  paper  than  you  paid  the  International  Paper 
Company  for  it? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  can  not  call  that  to  mind  just  now.  We  figure 
our  profit  usually — our  profit  is  based  upon  certain  conditions  and  one 
condition  is  the  quantity  and  the  other  condition  is  as  to  how  the 
customer  settles  his  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  based  upon  a  fixed  commission? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  percentage  basis? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chaishan.  The  price  that  you  pay  for  the  paper  and  the  price 
at  which  you  seU  it  do  not  correspond  ? 

Mr.  LnTLBTON.  No,  sir.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  purchasing  more  paper  from  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  at  that  time  than  you  were  seUing  to  the 
AsheyiUe  Oazette-News? 

Mr.  LnTLBTON.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  contract  with  the  International  Paper 
Company  under  which  this  paper  was  furnished  to  the  Gazette-News 
coincide  in  date  with  your  contract  with  the  Gazette-News? 

Mr.  LmLETON.  Well,  the  contract  in  itself  might  not  have  been 
the  same  date,  but  the  period  which  it  covered  was  the  same;  in  other 
words,  for  so  much  paper  to  be  taken  in  a  certain  period. 

The  Chairman.  Were  the  periods  the  same,  I  mean? 

Mr.  LiTTLUTON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  a  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  covering  just  exactly  the  same  period  of  time  as  your 
contract  with  the  Gazette-News?  ^ 

Mr.  LnTLBTON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  for  the  same  quantity? 

Mr.  LnTLETON.  Yes,  sir;  for  that  particular  order. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  coverinjj  that  particular  order? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  m  every  mstance  with  whoever  I  make  the 
contract.  I  have  got  to  protect  myself;  to  know  where  I  am  going 
to  eet  that  particular  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  you  made  the  contract  with  the 
Gazette-News  for  paper  at  a  certain  price,  what  did  you  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  covered  that  contract  by  a  contract  between 
ourselves  and  the  International  Paper  Company  at  a  certain  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a  new  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  amount  of  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  sent  to  the  Gazette-News  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  any  negotiations  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  before  you  made  the  price  with  the  Gazette-News, 
as  to  that  particular  contract? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  can  not  remember  as  to  that  particular 
contract,  but  that  was  not  necessarily  the  case,  because  I  had  a  mill 
price  with  the  International  Paper  Companv  on  which  I  should  base 
vaj  calculations,  but,  of  course,  I  had  to  take  into  consideration  the 
freight  rates.  I  could  add  the  freight  rate  to  my  mill  price  to  get 
their  deUvered  price. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  had  a  price  from  the  International 
Paper  Company,  until  revoked,  at  a  certain  rate,  a  mill  price? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  would  they  agree  to  furnish 
you  on  that? 

Mr.  Littleton.  There  was  not  any  statement  made  as  to  the 
quantity  of  paper.    When  I  have  a  price  from  the  mill,  I  rely  upon 
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that  price  until  I  am  notified  otherwise;  until  it  is  either  withdrawn 
or  raised  or  lowered,  or  whatever  way  the  market  goes. 

The  Chaibmak.  Have  you  had  a  price  upon  the  same  basis  from 
the  International  Paper  Company  since  that  time  down  to  the  1st  of 
May? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  have  not  had  any  price  from  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  for  about  a  year  now. 

The  Chaibman.  x  ou  said  you  had  a  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Company  down  to  May  1. 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  That  was  made  more  than  a  year  ago.  In  expla- 
nation of  that  I  would  say  that  I  had,  up  to  the  31st  of  Decemner, 
1907,  quite  a  number  of  contracts  with  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany for  various  amounts  and  for  various  customers.  I  had  heard 
it  rumored  that  on  the  1st  of  January  the  International  Paper  Com- 

fany  was  going  to  eliminate  the  jobber  and  sell  their  product  direct, 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it,  but  along  about  August  or  Septem- 
ber, 1907,  I  was  sent  for  to  come  to  New  York  by  the  International 
Paper  Company.  I  went  there  and  they  told  me  that  their  object 
in  sending  for  me  was  that  we  had  quite  a  large  number  of  contracts, 
upon  which  we  were  furnishing  paper  to  our  customers,  and  that  they 
wished  to  inform  me  that  when  those  contracts  expired  they  were  to 
eliminate  the  jobber  and  sell  their  product  direct  to  the  larser  papers 
as  much  as  possible;  and  then,  if  they  had  anything  over,  tney  would 
take  smaller  papers,  but,  in  every  instance,  direct.  They  informed 
me  that  they  wanted  to  give  me  this  information  so  that  I  could  look 
around  and  try  to  take  care  of  my  trade.  I  thanked  them  kindly, 
and  I  immediately  got  busy. 

The  Chairman.  Now  many  papers  were  you  then  supplying  with 
paper? 

Mr.  Lpttleton.  I  don't  know  the  number.  The  News,  atCharlotte, 
N.  C;  the  Evening  News,  at  Asheville,  N.  C;  the  Star  Publishing 
CompwjY,  of  Winchester,  Va.;  the  Evening  Journal,  of  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va.;  the  Register  Publishing  Company,  of  Danville,  Va.; 
the  Qazette  Companv,  of  York,  Pa.;  the  Daily  Register,  of  Nonis- 
town.  Pa.;  the  Daily  Record,  of  Columbus,  S.  C.;  the  Evening 
Mail,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.;  the  Evening  Globe,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.; 
the  Morning  Herald,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.;  the  Raleigh  Times,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.;  the  Evening  Post,  of  Charleston,  S.  C;  the  Chronicle 
and  News,  of  Allentown,  Pa.;  the  Morning  Herald,  of  Durham, 
N.  C;  the  Charlotte  Observer,  of  Charlotte,  S.  C.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  httle  explanation  in  regard  to  this  latter  one.  We  have 
had  that  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and  up  to  until  the  1st  of  May 
this  year,  when  our  contract  expired.  We  were  selling  at  $2.60  iinder 
an  old  contract,  and  the  market  price  of  paper  advanced.  We  tried 
to  get  a  little  advance  over  the  old  pnce,  but  the  Manufacturers' 
Paper  Company  came  along  and  took  the  order  at  $2.57),  less  than 
our  price  under  the  old  contract,  so  that  while  we  had  that  contract 
up  to  the  1st  of  May,  we  do  not  have  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  VVhen  did  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company 
make  their  new  contract? 

Mr.  LrrTLETON.  I  am  not  positive  about  the  date,  but  I  think  prob- 
ably in  March  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  maintain  strictly 
the  advance  in  price? 
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Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  that  there  was 
any  set  advance;  at  least  I  have  not  found  it  so. 

The  Chaibhan.  But  it  was  admitted  by  everybody  that  there  was 
a  considerable  advance  in  price  last  summer? 

Mr.  LriTLETON.  Yes,  sir;  according  to  our  experience  in  manu- 
facturing book  paper;  I  should  say  a  very  just  advance. 

The  Chaibhan.  Well^  that  is  another  proposition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  had  you  been  furnishing  the  Charlotte 
paper  at  $2,609 

5fc.  LrrTLETON.  From  March  27,  1907,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1908. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  price  during  the  prior  contract  period  1 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  don't  remember  positively,  but  I  think  prob- 
ably it  was  something  like  $2.25;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  this  $2.60  rate  was  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in 
price  of  paper  generally? 

Mr.  Littleton.  In  1907,  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Chairbcan.  Is  that  all  the  papers  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir.  The  EveningWorld,  of  Roanoke,  Va. ; 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  of  Tampa,  Fla. ;  the  Portsmouth  Star,  of  Ports- 
mouth, Va.;  the  Greenville  News,  of  Greenville,  S.  C;  the  Daily 
Record,  of  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. ;  the  News  and  Observer,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ;  the  Waynesboro  Record,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa. ;  Public  Opinion, 
of  Chambersbur^,  Pa.;  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Company,  of  Winston 
Salem,  N.  C. ;  the  Tampa  Publishing  Company,  of  Tampa,  Fla. ;  the 
Daily  Spy,  of  Columbia,  Pa.  That  is  about  all  the  roll  orders  that 
I  have.  And  in  addition  to  that  I  have  quite  a  large  number  of 
papers  to  whom  we  furnish  sheets  in  less  than  carload  lots,  a  great 
many  weekly  papers;  in  fact,  hundreds  of  them;  I  do  not  know  just 
how  many.     We  buy  small  lots  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  were  notified  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  that  they  could  no  longer  supply  you  with  paper 
for  these  various  customers,  what  condition  did  you  find  the  market 
in  to  supply  you  with  your  contract  needs? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  had  no  trouble  in  getting  prices  on  anytliing  I 
wanted.  They  did  not  all  quote  the  same  prices;  some  of  them 
were  higher  than  others. 

Mr.  OTAFFORD.  With  whom  did  you  enter  into  negotiations? 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  Great  Northern  Paper  Company;  the  Oswego 
Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  did  those  respective  companies  quote 
you? 

Mr.  LrPTLETON.  I  do  not  remember  just  what  each  one  quoted 
now,  but  I  closed  most  of  my  contracts  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co- 
Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  similarity  or  variance  in  prices? 

Mr.  Littleton.  There  was  a  variance  in  prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Lfttleton.  As  much  as  8,  10,  or  12  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Stafford.  However,  you  entered  into  a  contract  witn  H.  G. 
Crwg  &  Co.  to  supply  you  all  of  your  paper 

Mr.  LiTTLBTON.  Not  all.  I  had  some  contracts  with  W.  H.  Parsons 
&  Co.,  and  some  with  the  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  contracts  were  entered  into  after  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  had  notified  you  that  they  would  no  lonsrer 
be  able  to  supply  you  with  paper  to  supply  your  customers? 
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Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  what  price  does  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  supply  you 
with  paper  under  contract? 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  price  varies  according  to  the  location  and 
destination  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  price  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  no;  I  made  all  of  my  contracts  at  this  time 
delivered  at  destination. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  of  course,  that  was  based  upon  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  Littleton.  They  based  upon  f .  o.  b.  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  vou  know  what  price  that  is,  based  upon  f.  o.  b. 
mills? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No;  I  do  not  positively. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  contracts  have  yon  with  H.  G.  Craig  & 
Co.  that  were  made  after  this  designated  date? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  counting  them  over 
carefully. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  the  comparison  of 
prices  of  that  which  you  are  now  paying  and  that  which  you  paid 

Erior  to  the  time  you  had  contracts  wth  the  International  Paper 
otnpany  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  can  rive  you  some  instance  of  that.  Take 
the  Register,  at  Norristown,  ra.  I  bought  that  paper  imder  the 
last  contract  from  the  International  Paper  Company  at  S2.20,  less 
5  per  cent,  delivered. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  was  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  contract  entered  into  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  It  was  executed  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of 
1906.     The  contract  was  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  $2.20.  What  is  the  rate  at  which  you  are  now 
supplying  that  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  $2.70  less  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  paper  furnished  by  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir.  Don't  understand  me  that  the  R^:ister, 
of  Norristown,  got  that  paper  at  the  price  I  just  named.  I  sola  that 
at  $2.25  net  when  I  was  paying  $2.20  less  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  this  $2.70  rate  the  price  that  the  Norristown 
paper  is  paying? 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  is  what  they  pay  now,  less  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  pay  11.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  for  that  paper? 

Mr.  LiTTT.ETON.  $2.t)0  less  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  other  instances  which  you  can  cite 
showing  the  increase  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir.  The  Register  Publishing  Company,  of 
Danville,  Ya.     We  sold  them  at  $2.35  tor  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  a  contract  executed  in  1906? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir:  and  are  now  selling  them  at  $2.85  less  2 
per  cent . 

Mr.  Stafford.  \Vlmt  i)rice  do  you  pay  for  that  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  pay  $2.75  less  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  When,  you  say  you  pay  $2.75  less  3  per  cent, 
who  do  you  get  that  paper  from  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  buy  paper  from  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 
at  $2.75;  whv  do  you  pay  them  so  much  for  your  paper?  That  is 
for  paper  delfvered  ? 

Mr.  XiriTLETON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  bought  your 
paper  f .  o.  b.  mill. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Probably  you  did  not  hear  what  I  said.  I  said 
that  in  making  new  contracts  this  year  I  have  made  them  all  f.  o.  b. 
destination. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  submit  to  these  various  paper  companies 
the  amounts  of  paper  that  you  wanted  for  delivery  at  the  respective 
points? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  they  quoted  you  prices  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Quoted  me  prices  delivered;  yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Why  do  you  have  to  go  to  H.  G.  Craij^  &  Co.  to  buy 
paper,  you  yourself  bemg  a  jobber  in  paper,  while  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 
seem  to  get  m  all  cases  the  3  per  cent  ?  W  hy  can't  you  buy  paper  from 
the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  can  and  do. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you,  instead  of  paying  3  per  cent  that 
in  this  case  is  an  advance  of  nearly  10  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  In  what  wayj  what  do  you  mean  by  an  advance? 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  that  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  gets. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  anything  about  their 
commission. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  know  they  are  not  working  for  their 
health  entirely ;  but  being  a  5obber,  why  is  it  you  can  not  ouy  from 
the  mills  at  tKe  same  price  that  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  buys  from  the  mills? 
Instead  of  that  you  have  to  go  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. ,  who  take  a  rake-oflf 
of  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  buy  from  the  mills.  I  have  contracts  with 
other  companies. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  seem  to  buy  mostly  from  selling  agents. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  that  for  the  verv  reason  that  before  I  went  to 
the  International  Paper  Company — cfid  you  ever  have  any  expe- 
rience with  publishers  of  daily  papers;  were  you  ever  around  when 
one  of  them  ran  short  of  paper? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  Know  that  I  was  ever  around  when  one  of 
them  ran  short  of  paper,  but  I  have  had  some  experience  with  them 

Mr.  Littleton.  We  have  a  contract  with  a  daily  paper  using  rolls, 
and  you  can  not  pick  up  rolls  in  warehouses  over  the  country-.  But 
we  carry  rolls  in  our  warehouses,  and  I  ^uess  we  are  about  the  only 
jobbing  house  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  does.  If  you  are  selling 
a  daily  paper  rolls  under  contract  the  proprietor  of  that  paper  looks  to 
you  to  have  the  paper  there.  You  can  not  explain  to  him  that 
freight  trains  have  beeit  delayed,  or  that  there  has  been  a  drought  at 
the  mill,  nor  about  a  shortage  of  wood  pulp.  lie  will  not  listen  to 
anything  like  that.  He  has  a  contract  with  you  and  he  looks  to  you. 
For  instance,  I  made  a  contract  with  a  daily  paper  using  quite  a  large 
quantitv  on  a  mill  that  only  had  one  mill,  and  a  one-miTl  concern  will 
generalfv  sail  pretty  close  to  the  output:  in  other  words,  they  figure  on 
selling  cheaper  so  that  they  can  keep  running  all  the  time.  Accidents 
are  bound  to  happen  in  the  best  regulated  mills;  and  suppose  some- 
thing happens  to  that  mill,  then  they  can  not  fill  my  order. 
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The  Chairman.  It  seems  that  a  large  share  of  the  mills  of  the 
country  do  have  contracts  directly  with  consumers. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Some  of  them  do;  a  great  many  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  no  instance  yet  where  there  has 
been  any  great  trouble  on  that  account. 

Mr.  LiTTLBTON.  I  know  that  I  have  had  trouble,  in  this  way:  At 
least  I  would  have  had  trouble  if  it  had  been  but  one  mill,  but  by 
having  a  contract  at  a  place  where  there  were  a  number  of  mills 
back  of  it,  if  that  particular  mill  where  the  contract  is  placed  for  any 
reason  can  not  fill  an  order,  then  they  can  ship  from  another  mill,  but 
I  have  to  keep  that  paper,  regardless  of  what  I  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  3  per  cent  more  to  a  pub- 
Usher  to  get  paper  in  that  maimer,  where  his  supply  may  come  irom 
the  reservoir  of  a  number  of  mills^  rather  than  to  take  the  chances  on 
obtaining  this  supplv  from  one  mill? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Some  of  them  pay  more  than  3  per  cent  to  be  sure 
that  they  are  going  to  have  their  supply. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  need  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Littleton.  They  do  not  have  to;  tney  do  not  have  to  buy 
it  from  me.  If  they  do  not  want  to  pay  my  price,  there  are  plenty 
of  other  places  where  they  can  go. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  whether  there  are 
other  places,  and  whether  they  do  have  to  buy  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Littleton.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  I  could  always 
getpaper  when  I  wanted  it,  and  as  much  as  I  wanted. 

Tne  Chairman.  If  that  has  been  your  experience,  why  do  you  pay 
3  per  cent  more  to  get  it  from  II.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  don't  know  as  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that  you  do;  we  know  that  H.  G.  Craig 
&  Co.  gets  the  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  will  prove  to  you  right  there  that  I  do  not  have  to 
pay  them  more  than  I  pay  other  people.  I  have  some  instances  here 
where  I  have  asked  for  competitive  bids  on  the  same  order,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  they  wouhi  Uke  to  have  me  give  away  their 
prices 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  diflFerence  whether  they 
would  like  it  or  not,  we  want  them. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Here  is  a  case  at  Reading,  Pa.  Manufacturers' 
Paper  Company  quotes  me  $2.40,  less  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  some  paper  at  Reading,  Pa.? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir;  the  News. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  date  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Date  is  March  30  of  this  year.  W.  H.  Parsons 
&  Co.  quotes  me  $2.50  less  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Same  date  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir.  The  Finch-Pruyn  Company  quote  me 
$2.60  net.  New  York  and  Pennsvlvania  Company  quote  me  $2.50 
net.     I  can  not  see  any  collusion  there,  can  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  quotation  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  haven't  their  price.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
asked  them  or  not.  The  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
quoted  me  $2.60  less  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Here  is  the  point,  whether  H.  G.  Craig  A  Co.  quote  in 
competition  with  them. 
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Mr.  Littleton.  I  thought  I  had  a  quotation  from  them  on  that 
particular  order,  but  if  I  did  I  have  lost  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  to  us  all  the  quotations  that  you 
have? 

Mr.  Littleton.  All  I  had;  yes.  Here  is  a  case  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
dated  March  3.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  quoted  me  $2.65  less  3  per  cent. 
Oswego  Falls  Paper  Company  quoted  me  $2.60  less  3  per  cent.  I 
quoted  my  customer  $2.65  less  2  per  cent.     Here  is  his  reply  [reads]: 

Your  price  is  too  high,  and  on  that  account  I  have  had  to  give  the  order  to  another 
party,  who  quoted  a  coneiderahly  lower  figure.  We  have  bought  most  of  our  papers 
nom  ^ou  in  the  pa«t,  and  we  would  have  liked  to  have  given  you  this  order,  but 
the  di£Ference  in  price  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  do  it.  Unless  otherwise  advised 
by  you  I  shall  not  return  to  the  mill  the  cores  of  the  last  car  until  I  can  send  them 
altogether,  which  will  be  about  May  1. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper  is  that? 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  Morning  News,  Lancaster,  Pa.  I  found  out 
where  that  order  went.  It  went  to  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Company  at  $2.50.  You  see  there  was  a  case  where  they  did  not 
have  to  buy  from  me.  My  price  was  not  low  enough.  They  had 
different  prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  was  that  paper  paying  you  before  this 
date? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  really  don't  remember;  I  haven't  it  in  mind. 
That  is  a  paper  that  does  not  contract.  They  buy  on  the  open 
order.  Whenever  they  want  a  car,  they  get  prices.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  induce  them  to  make  a  contract,  but  we  have  been  selling 
them  for  a  good  many  years. 

I  have  here  another  case.  This  is  a  quotation  for  Albany,  Ga., 
under  date  of  March  17,  1908.  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.  quote  3  cents 
less  3  per  cent  thirty  d^s  f.  o.  b.  Albany.  That  is  for  sheet  news. 
Oswego  FaUs  Pulp  and  raper  Company  quote  $2.90  f.  o.  b.  Albany 
less  3  per  cent.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  quote  $3.10  f.  o.  b.  Albany  less  3 
per  cent.     There  is  quite  a  variation  there  in  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  every  variation  is  in  favor  of  the  mills;  in  other 
words,  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  quotes  the  highest  price. 

Mr.  Littleton.  But  I  did  not  have  to  buy  from  them.  When  I 
go  after  an  order  I  work  on  the  lowest  price  to  make  my  profit.  In 
explanation  of  these  quotations  I  will  say  that  I  commimicated  them 
to  our  salesman,  and  ne  repUed:  ^^Liclosed  find  orders  from  Albany. 
Am  sorry  I  could  not  get  tne  order  for  a  car  of  news.  J.  W.  Butler 
Paper  Company  quoted  $2.47  at  the  mill,  and  guaranteed  the  freight 
rate  of  40  cents  less  3  per  cent  thirty  days.'' 

The  Chairman.  What  place  is  this? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Albany,  Ga.  That  is  a  verv  much  lower  price 
than  I  could  quote.  The  salesman  further  said :  ^'  I  told  Mr.  Davis ' ' — 
he  is  the  publisher  of  the  paper — ''that  I  had  doubts  about  Butler 
furnishing  it  at  that  price,  but  he  wired  the  order  in  this  afternoon 
and  asked  them  to  wire  at  once  if  they  could  fill  it.  I  am  not  going 
to  stay  over,  but  Mr.  Davis  will  wire  me  at  Atlanta  to-morrow  morn- 
ing if  they  can  not  fill  the  order."  Mr.  White  did  not  get  a  telegram, 
80  I  guess  they  got  the  order. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  LrrrLETON.  I  don't  know  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  you  had  read  the  hearings  you  would  have 
discovered  it. 
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Mr.  Littleton.  The  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  is  quite  a 
large  concern^  and  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  t&at  they  buy 
every  bit  of  news  from  one  concern.     Of  course  I  do  not  know". 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  may  be  others  besides  the  St. 
Regis,  and  I  suspect  there  were.  But  what  I  was  seeking  to  inouire 
from  you  was  why  the  manufacturers,  who  insist  that  H.  G.  Craig 
&  Co.  are  not  thieir  exclusive  agents,  should  not  quote  to  you  as 
low  a  price  as  they  must  quote  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  you  both  being 
jobbers. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  That 
is  between  the  manufacturers  and  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  I  can  see  one 
reason  for  it.  As  I  understand  it,  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  all  of  the  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you,  when  you  buy  paper  from  the  m^iu- 
facturer,  buy  it  on  vour  accoimt  and  sell  it  on  your  account' — that 
is,  you  are  responsible  for  the  account  yourself  the  same  as  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.  are? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes;  well 

The  Chairman.  And  your  credit  is  probably  as  good  with  the 
manufacturers  as  H.  G.  Crai^  &  Co.'s  credit? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  a  mill  can  do  business  with  a  great  deaj  less 
office  force  under  that  plan,  I  should  imagine.  Under  this  plan  they 
would  probably  have  200  or  300  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  they  sell  all  of 
their  paper  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  in  that  way,  from  many  of  these 
mills? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  does  not  save  them  an  office  force? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  about  that.  I 
know  that  in  our  mill  we  would  rather  have  all  the  output  in  one 
place,  if  we  could,  instead  of  hustling  round  for  orders  and  keeping 
a  separate  set  of  accounts. 

Tne  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  kind  of  an  understanding  ^-ith 
the  paper  manufacturers  or  with  selUng  agents  in  reference  to 
advancing  the  price  last  year? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  indeed.  They  did  not  ask  us  about  it.  When 
we  wanted  to  buy  news  we  had  to  go  into  the  market  and  get  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  any  restrictions 
of  the  output  of  the  mills  in  order,  in  your  opinion,  to  maintain  the 
price? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir.  I  can  only  speak  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. We  have  always  been  able  to  get  just  what  paper  we  wanted, 
and  just  when. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  upward  tendency  in  price  of  news- 
print paper  cease  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Cease?     Do  you  mean  recently? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Littleton.  Why,  along  about — well,  along  about  in  March,  I 
guess.  It  had  been  stationary  for  quite  a  while  up  to  until  about,  I 
think,  probably  in  March. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  decline  do  you  think  there  has  been 
since  the  Ist  of  March? 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  ^eatest  decline  that  I  have  heard  of,  that  has 
been  mentioned  to  me,  is  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  the  quotations  which  you  have  received,  and 
the  contracts  which  you  know  have  been  made,  would  indicate  some 
decline,  I  judge? 

Mr.  LnTLETON.  SUghtly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  market  is  not  quite  as  firm  now  as  it  was  a 
year  ago? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  don't  think  any  market  is  as  firm  as  it  was  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  reduced  your  working  days  or  working  hours? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir;  but  we  are  running  on  stock.  We  are 
pot  selling  all  we  make  by  a  long  ways. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  difficulty  last  summer  in 
obtaining  paper  upon  your  orders? 

Mr.  Littleton.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  experience  a  shortage  of  supply  then? 

Mr.  Littleton.  We  kept  every  paper  we  had  going  witnout  any 
extra  expense  to  ourselves  or  anyone  else  so  far  as  I  know.  Whe^ 
I  orderea  it  it  was  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  Dia  all  of  the  paper  whicji  you  were  under  con- 
tract to  supply  come  under  contracts  which  you  had  'with  mills  in 
each  case  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  All  that  we  were  under  contract  to  supply,  yes; 
but  in  addition  to  our  contract  paper  we  furnish  himdreds  of  weekly 
papers  all  over  the  country  who  buy  in  small  lots.  We  carry  in 
warehouses  10  or  12  cars  of  news  all  the  time  to  fill  such  orders  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  contracts  with  mills  covering  all  of 
that  paper? 

Mr.  Littleton.  No,  sir;  never  had  a  contract  for  anything  for 
our  stock. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  that  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  buy  that  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  prices  of  that  ran  to  you 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  bought — let  me  see — in  the  fall  of  1906  I 
bought  some  news  as  low  as  $1.90,  but  very  little,  and  the  reason  why 
I  got  it  at  that  price  was 

The  Chairman.  That  was  delivered? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  what  was  known  as  **side  runs.'' 
I  was  paying  regularly  for  news  about  $2.25,  regular  standard  news 
deUvered  in  Hagerstown. 

Mr.  Sims.  For  about  how  many  issues  of  the  paper  do  you  supply 
for  all  kinds  or  for  any  purposes. 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  haven't  any  idea.  Our  purchases  run  any- 
where from  $10,000  to  $25,000,  depending  upon  how  much  they  use 
a  month.  Some  papers  use  a  ^reat  deal  more  a  month  than  others, 
depending  Upon  the  advertising.  Take,  now,  for  instance,  it  is 
slack:  very  little  advertising;  they  are  all  curtailing,  and  are  not 
using  as  much  paper  as  before. 

Mr.  Sims.  Last  summer  and  fall,  when  there  was  a  ^reat  demand, 
did  you  have  any  trouble  in  asking  and  receiving  quotations? 

Jrfr.  Littleton.  Not  a  particle. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  did  not  withdraw  their  quotations  if  you  did  not 
accept  them  in  so  many  hours? 

m.  Littleton.  No. 
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Mr.  Sims.  You  did  business  in  the  usual  way? 

Mr.  Littleton.  In  the  usual  way,  though  sometimes  a  little  slow 
about  shipping  on  account  of  the  rush;  that  is,  they  did  not  ship  quit* 
as  promptly  as  theydo  nowadays. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  were  you  receiving  paper  from  at  that 
time;  on  the  market,  not  on  contracts? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Osw^o  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  and  I 
bought  some  from  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company.  1  bought 
some  from  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. ;  and  recently,  this  year,.I  bought  some 
from  the  Finch-Pruyn  Company,  stock. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  is  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company 
a  selling  company  or  a  manufacturing  company? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positively,  but  I 
understand  that  they  have  some  nulls,  but  whether  they  own  them 
I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  the  price  advance  to  you  last  year 
o^  this  paper  that  you  bought  for  sale  at  market  prices? 

Mr.  Littleton.  The  highest  price  that  I  paid  for  stock  paper  was 
$2.65,  rolls,  and  $2.80  for  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Littleton.  That  was  along  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  and 
the  first  month  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  advance  was  that  on  the  price  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  previous  ? 

Mr.  LiTTLETGN.  I  do  not  remember  positively.  I  think  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  previous  my  price  was  something  like  $2.35,  but 
I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  1st  of  January,  1907? 

Mr.  Littleton.  Yes.     The  price  of  sheet  news  did  go  to  the  highest 

goint  quoted  to  me,  $2.80,  but  1  did  not  buv  but  1  car  at  that  price.  I 
ought  considerable  before  the  price  reached  that  point,  and  by  the 
time  I  bought  again  the  price  had  dropped  a  little  bit,  about  15  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  information  that  you  wish  to 
give  us? 

Mr.  Littleton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  that  would  be  of 
any  value  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  more  time,  I  am  sure  that  we  could  hear 
you  further. 

Mr.  Remington,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  CHAELES  H.  BEMINOTON,  OF  WATEBTOWH, 

W.  Y. — Continued. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  record  on  page  171  is  the  report  of  an  article 
purporting  to  have  been  publishea  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of 
oeptember  12,  1907,  in  which,  among  other  things,  is  stated: 

An  advance  of  15  cents  a  hundred  on  news  paper  was  announced  last  week  as  a  result 
of  a  meeting  in  New  York,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the  eastern  news  mills  were  rep- 
resented. Most  of  the  northern  New  York  manufacturers  making  this  grade  of  pftper 
are  said  to  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  meeting.  The  new  prices  a^eed  upon  07 
the  manufacturers  at  last  week's  meeting  are  as  follows:  On  carload  orders  the  price  is 
to  be  $2.65  per  hundredweight  in  rolls  and  $2.80  in  sheets.  On  regular  contracts  of  not 
less  than  2,000  tons  the  new  price  is  $2.50  in  rolls  and  $2.65  in  sheets.  Prevailing  con- 
ditions m  the  raw  material  market  are  given  as  a  main  reason  for  tiiis  latest  increase  in 
the  price  of  print  paper. 
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Among  the  mills  said  to  have  been  represented  at  the  meeting  were 
various  mills,  including  the  Remington-Martin  Company,  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  Do  you  know  about  such  a  meeting,  or  about  any 
meeting  having  been  held  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Keminoton.  There  has  been  no  such  meeting  held  that  I 
know  of.  I  have  talked  over  trade  conditions  with  various  manu- 
facturers at  different  times. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  there  a  meeting  at  that  time  in  which 
the  following  mills  were  represented:  The  Cliff  Paper  Company,  of 
Niagara  Falls,  *N.  Y.;  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  Berlin,  N.  H.; 
Gomd  Paper  Company,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y.;  St.  Ilegis  Paper  Com- 
pany^ Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Taggart's  Paper  Company,  Watertown, 
rf.  1.;  St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Woodland,  Me.;  Remington- 
Martin  Company,  Watertown,  N.  i.,  and  Malone  Paper  Company, 
Malone,  N.  I .,  or  any  of  those  mills? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  can  not  state  that  there  was  a  meeting  held  at 
that  time.  I  will  say  this  only:  That  at  various  times  durmg  1907 
I  had  met  at  different  times  in  New  York  some  of  these  same  people, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  met  them  at  a  regular  meeting 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  might  have  been  irregular  meetings. 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  I  have  had  conferences  at  different  times 
with  different  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  over  at  times  the  Paper  Trade  Journal? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  I  sometimes  read  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  about  this  article  having  been 
published  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  recall  now.  Sometimes  I  read  the 
paper  and  sometimes  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  called  to  your  attention? 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  particularly.  I  do  not  recall  it  now.  I 
ma^  possibly  have  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a  meeting  did  you  have  at  that  time 
with  any  of  these  people? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  I  had  .been — for  instance,  when  I  have 
been  in  New  York  I  have  met  various  ones  at  various  hotels  that  I 
have  been  stoppingat. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  asked  to  come  to  New  York  by  anyone 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  was  any  call  of  any 
sort  by  letter,  telegrapn,  or. telephone,  or  otherwise,  for  a  representa- 
tive of  your  company  to  come  to  New  York  about  that  time  to  meet 
other  representatives  of  other  companies? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  received  letters  at  times  from  different 
paper  manufacturers  stating  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  discuss 
our  trade  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  then  have  you  had  meetings  to  discuss 
those  trade  conditions  following  the  receipt  of  such  letters? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  met  various  manufacturers  at  different 
times. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  did  you  have  such  a  meeting  last 
September? 
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Mr.  Remington.  I  could  not  say  positively  whether  we  did  or  not. 
I  met  various  manufacturers  at  different  times  throughout  the  year. 
I  can  not  give  dates  because  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  so  much  about  dates;  tell  us  about 
one  of  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Remington.  Well,  we  have  had  a  meeting  of  a  few  people 
together  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  prices  of  all  materials  were 
advancing;  we  compared  notes  on  that  point,  found  it  to  be  a  fact, 
and  after  this  we  have  sometimes — I  say  "we  have,"  but  I  mean  the 
Remington-Martin  Company  have — sometimes  advanced  the  price 
.of  their  paper,  simply  notified  certain  people  who  were  selling  our 
paper  that  our  prices  would  be,  until  rurtner  notice,  not  less  than 
such  and  such  a  price. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  of  these  meetings  at  the  office 
of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Reaongton.  I  think  we  had  a  conference  there  once  that  I 
remember  of. 

The  Chairman.  Last  summer  some  time? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  so,  but  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  after  the  International  Paper  Company 
had  advanced  its  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  know  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany did  advance  its  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  you  are  very  slow  in  the  paper 
business,  then. 

Mr.  Remington.  Is  that  so? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discovered  that  fact;  and  I  don't  think 
anybody  would  accuse  you  of  being  slow,  either. 

Mr.  Kemington.  We  run  our  own  business,  and  do  not  ask  odds 
of  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  what  other  people  are  ask- 
ing of  other  people? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  a  way  of  finding  out  what  the  market  is. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  know  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  had  advanced  the  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  didn't  Know,  but  I  find  out  in  various  ways  that 
paper  is  selling  for  about  so  and  so,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
the  International  Paper  Company  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is,  you  acquire  information  enough  to  make 
you  suspect  that  the  International  raper  Company  has  advanced  its 
price. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  that  meeting  at  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.'s  last  fall, 
who  else  was  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  can  not  recollect.  I  can  recollect  one  or  two 
men,  certainly,  if  you  want  them. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  they? 

Mr.  Remington.  Why,  let  me  see— Mr.  John  A.  Davis  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  selling  agent. 

Mr.  Remington.  He  is  the  selling  agent  connected  with  Craig  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  do  vou  remember  as  being  there  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  Mr.  ll.  L.  Paddock  was  there,  of  Oswego 
Falls.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Outterson  there? 
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Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  recollect;  I  don't  know.  My  memory  is 
rather  hazy  as  to  who  was  there  at  that  time.  I  do  not  remember  of 
Outtersonoeing  there. 

The  Chairman.  Possibly  a  very  important  meeting. 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  Who  called  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  I  had  a  letter  from  Craig  &  Co.  statinr 
that  if  I  was  going  to  be  in  New  York  at  a  certain  time  I  was  invitea 
to  call.     I  have  letters  of  that  kind  very  often.     That  is  nothing  new. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  intending  to  be  in  New  York  about  that 
time? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  presume  so.     I  am  very  often  there  any  way. 

The  Chairbian.  At  any  rate  you  went. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  discussed  at  the  meeting,  the  increased 
cost  of  manufacturing  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  That  was  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  cost  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  that  was  discussed. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  decreased  hours  of  labor? 

^Ir.  Remington.  Oh,  I  don't  know  how  much  detail  it  went  into. 
I  think  those  subjects  were  discussed  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  General  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  that  there  ought  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  And  that  paper  was  not  selling  as  high  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  expect  to  go  out  and  cut  each  other's 
throats,  or  endeavor  to  get  some  price  that  you  could  maintain  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  That  is  rather  a  hard  question  to-  answer,  Mr. 
Mann,  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  meeting  on  the  square,  or  was  it  a  confi- 
dence eame  on  the  part  of  two  or  tm'ee  ? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  know  how  that  would  work  out.  In  a 
strong  market  we  are  not  very  likely  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  expected,  when  you  raised  the  price  of 
paper,  that  everyone  would  submit  to  it  ?  > 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  The 
price  of  paper  was  not  raised  in  a  general  way  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
about  wnat  other  people  said. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  any  price  considered  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Prices  were  talked  about  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Remington.  In  a  general  way,  yes.  I  think  it  was  intimated 
that  roll  news  ought  not  to  bring  less  than  2}  cents,  or  something  of 
that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  About$2.50  was  to  be  the  minimum  price? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  know  about  that.  It  was  intimated 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that.  I  do  i>ot  know  that  there  was 
any  agreement  about  the  price  of  anything. 
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The  Chairman.  There  was  an  agreement  of  minds  that  the  price 
of  paper  had  been  too  low,  and  that  there  should  be  an  increase? 

ifr.  Remington.  There  was  an  agreement  of  my  mind,  but  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  agreement  acquiesced  in? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  could  not  say  about  that.  I  notified  them 
what  our  price  was. 

Mr.  Stafford.  From  what  took  place,  would  a  man  be  led  to 
believe  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  the  price  should 
bft$2.50t 

•  Mr.  Remington.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  anybody  who  sold  paper  under  the  present  conditions 
for  less  than  2 J  cents  per  roll  was  not  a  very  good  business  man. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  prior  to  that  time  raised  the  price  of  your 
paper  to  any  of  your  customers,  or  anyone  to  whom  you  quoted 
prices? 

Mr.  Remington.  Our  price  had  been  gradually  raising  since  the 
1st  of  January,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  at  that 
time  among  you  that  you  were  all  good  business  men  c 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  there  was  no  such  consensus  of  opinion. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  they  were  pretty  poor  ones. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  proposed  to  be  better  business  men? 

Mr.  Remington.  To  be  better  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  price  of  $2.50.  You  stated  yesterday  that 
you  increased  the  price  of  paper  on  the  average,  during  the  year  1907, 
about  $8  a  ton. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  believe  mj  figure  is  shown  in  that  wa3^  That 
is  what  we  were  raising   to   in   1906,   which   was   the   low  point. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  do  you  manufacture  in  a  year: 
or,  how  much  did  you  manufacture  and  sell  during  1907? 

Mr.  Remington.  48,300  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  that  be  in  cost  over 

•  Mr.  Remington.  Nearly  $400,000. 

The  Chairman.  More  tnan  you  sold  it  for  at  the  rate  prevailing: 
in  1906? 

Mr.  Remington.  Whatever  that  would  figure. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  figure  $386,000. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  think  so,  yes;  I  guess  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  increased 
cost  of  the  product  to  you  was  such  sum  as  that? 

Mr.  Remington.  The  little  table  that  I  left  with  the  stenographer 
gives  all  of  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  Gives  the  information  as  to  what  we  asked  you? 

Mr.  Remington.  Adds  cost  as  well  as  other  expense. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  such  sum  as  $386,000,  was  there? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  want  to  refer  to  my  tables  before  I  answer 
that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  notion  about  that? 

Mr.  Remington.  Certainly  I  have  a  notion  about  it.  In  1906  we 
were  really  doing  a  losing  business.  We  did  not  make  the  interest 
on  our  money  invested.  In  1907  we  made  the  interest  on  our  money 
invested  and  something  additional,  if  we  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  question  of  depreciation. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Remington,  of  course  you  are  aware 
that  you  are  not  liable  to  prosecution  for  anything  that  you  state 
before  this  committee.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  to  us  tnat  there 
was  no  agreement  or  understanding  reached  at  this  meeting  you 
referred  to  in  New  York  last  fall  under  which  there  was  to  be  a  con- 
certed increase  in  the  asking  price  of  paper? 

ilr.  Reminqton.  I  think  iwill  so  state. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  so  state? 

Mr.  Remington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  increase  the  price  of  paper 
following  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  know  that  we  increased  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  making  increases  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Remington.  Right  along  as  tne  market  would  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  other  meetings  excepting  this 
one  that  you  have  referred  to? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  stated  that  I  have  met  various  manufacturers 
several  times  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  At  various  meetings  where  different  manufac- 
turers met  by  appointment 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  by  appointment,  no. 

The  Chairman.  But  were  asked  to  come  together,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Remington.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  often  meet  gentlemen  in  the  paper 
tade;  you  have  since  you  came  down  here. 

Mr.  Remington.  Gertainhr.  We  discuss  general  trade  conditions 
in  a  general  way.  I  think  I  have  broached  the  subject  several  times 
to  various  members  since  I  have  been  here. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  improper  about  people 
engaged  in  a  business  discussing  with  each  other  the  increased  cost  of 
production,  the  decreased  cost  of  production,  or  necessity  for  an 
advance  of  price.  The  cost  of  production  was  evidently  increasing, 
and  I  judge  that  you  were  all  more  or  less  in  a  plight  about  the  suppKr 
of  wood  pulp.  But  there  was  no  reason  why,  if  you  had  any  sucn 
meetings  as  that,  you  should  not  give  us  the  information. 

Mr.  Remington.  I  have  nothing  further  to  state,  Mr.  Mann,  than 
I  have  already  stated. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  only  one  meeting  that  you  attended  in 
response  to  a  letter  that  there  would  be  such  a  meeting  in  New  York 
City,  or  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Remington.  There  has  been  no  regularly  called  meeting.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  stated  before,  I  am  in  New  York  very  often 
anjrway,  and  I  have  letters  from  various  people  at  times  who  would 
like  to  have  me  come  in  and  see  them  a  minute  at  a  certain  place  to 
discuss  the  trade  conditions,  the  cost  of  raw  material,  and  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  such  letters  did  you  receive  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  REMiNGTONi  I  couldn't  say  positively.'  I  may  have  received 
three  or  four  letters,  possibly — I  couldn't  state  positively. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  receive  some  letters  auring  1906? 

Mr.  Remington.  No;  not  that  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  received  them  during  any  year  prior  to 
1907? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  do  not  think,  so. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  were  present  at  this  one  meeting  you 
speak  of  in  the  summer  of  1907,  at  the  office  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  1 

Mr.  Remington.  I  am  miable  to  state. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  recollection  at  all  of  that  meeting) 

Mr.  Remington.  Not  any  more  than  I  have  already  stated  to  Mr. 
Mann.  / 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  very  indefinite.  As  you  are  an  unwilling 
witness,  I  was  trying  to  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the  number  pr^- 
ent  at  some  of  these  meetings. 

Mr.  Remington.  There  might  have  been  a  half  a  dozen  people 
there,  possibly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  There  were  not  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  hardly  think  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Thev  were  all  paper  manufacturers? 

*Mr.  Remington.  On,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  International  Paper  Company  repre- 
sented at  any  of  these  meetings  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Remington.  I  don't  recollect  that  they  ever  were. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  for  the  present. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWIN  A.  MEBRITT,  TB.,  OF  POTSDAM,  K.  T. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  yiour  full  name. 

Mi.  Merritt.  Edwin  A.  Merritt.  I  reside  at  Potsdam,  St.  Law- 
rence County,  N.  Y.  I  am  the  temporary  receiver  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company,  which  is  a  property 
located  about  4  miles  above  the  village,  and  we  there  manufacture 
^ound  wood.  We  do  not  make  paper,  and  we  are  interested  in  hav- 
mg  the  tariff  on  ground  wood  left  where  it  is,  as  a  part  of  this  proposi- 
tion. I  have  not  read  the  record  with  any  care,  and  so  I  do  not  know 
just  how  you  care  to  have  me  proceed.  Shall  I  say  what  I  have  to 
say? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on  that  subject 
eapeciallv.     Proceed  in  any  way  you  wish. 

Mr.  Mjbrritt.  We  buy  all  our  wood  in  Canada  and  it  amounts  to  a 
considerable  amount.  We  have  not  as  large  a  mill,  of  course,  as  some 
of  the  individual  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  but  we 
made  last  ;frear  about  18,000  tons  of  ground  wood  entirely  from  Canada 
spruce  shipped  in  on  cars  from  various  points  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  over  the  Grand  Trunk,  over  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the 
North  Shore  lines;  and  we  had  wood  come  bv  the  way  of  the  canal 
up  to  Rouses  Point,  and  there  shipped  over  the  O.  and  L.  C.  branch 
or  the  New  York  Central.  We  keep  a  man  in  Canada  to  buy  our 
wood  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  wood  market  over  there.  Of 
course  the  committee  Imows  there  is  no  export  duty  on  Canada  wood 
either  rough  or  rossed.  We  buy  wood  that  is  peeled,  hand-peeled 
wood,  or  machine-barked  wood,  called  rossed  wood,  there  being  some- 
what of  a  difference  in  the  price  generally  between  hand-peeled  wood 
and  rossed  wood;  and  there  is  always  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
well  manufactured,  and  whether  there  is  a  greater  percentage  of 
balsam  and  tamarack  in  it  than  there  ought  to  be,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 
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Now,  I  think  all  that  I  know  that  bears  on  this  contention  that  this 
committee  has  under  consideration  is  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
wood  itself  in  Canada.  I  would  like  to  say  before  I  touch  that  subject 
that  at  this  mill  we  have  a  yery  high  head  and  a  good  stream.  It  is 
on  the  Racquette  River,  with  a  head  of  83  feet.  We  knew  that  we 
could  never  buy  any  Adirondack  wood,  because  all  the  timber  lands 
on  the  river  which  would  be  accessible  belonged  to  the  Racquette 
River  Paper  Company;  the  Remingtons,  that  l&.  Charles  H.  Reming- 
ton represents;  the  International  raper  Company,  and  then  on  the 
headwaters  such  estates  as  the  A.  A.  Low  property,  the  W.  G.  Rocke- 
feller, and  the  Whitney  estate,  and  so  forth;  so  that  on  our  whole 
stream  there  would  not  be  any  possibility  of  getting  a  sufficient  block 
of  property  to  furnish  and  keep  from  year  to  year  the  wood  to  run  our 
mill.  And  it  is  the  ^tabUshed  poUcy  that  mills  that  are  operating 
there  now  should  have  sufficient  holdings  to  give  them  an  annud 
supply.  For  instance,  the  Rac^ette  River  Paper  Company  now  have 
90,000  acres,  and  their  experience  is  that  by  cutting  down  to  10 
inches  they  have  got  sufficient  supply  for  their  mill,  together  with 
some  reforesting  they  may  do,  although  they  have  not  gone  into  that 
yet.  So  we  do  not  take  that  into  consideration,  but  arrange  to  use 
Canada  wood. 

Now  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  the  price  of  wood  in  Canada  has 
advanced  very  considerably.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  said 
here  by  other  people  in  regard  to  that  at  all;  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  record,  but  that  would  not  be  important  so 
far  as  my  testimony  is  concerned  anyway;  but  the  apprehension,  I 
take  it,  that  to  clean  up  the  holdings  of  timber  which  the  big  paper 
industries  have  in  the  Eastern  States  would  destroy  the  value  of 
their  timber  Umits  as  they  now  exist,  has  sent  them  over  to  Canada. 
They  have  bought  an  unusual  amount,  and  cleaned  up  last  year  all 
the  pulp  wood  in  Canada  that  could  be  put  on  a  car. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  was  the  cause  of  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  they  have  discovered,  I  take  it,  that  if  they 
are  going  to  continue  in  business  permanently,  and  have  these  cor- 
porations represent  something  besides  water  power  in  fifty  years 
rrom  now,  tnat  they  have  got  to  cut  their  timber  conservatively, 
and  either  let  nature  replace  it  or  reforest  by  scientific  methods,  or 
else  curtail  their  production,  or  else  acquire  somewhere  timber 
enough  to  give  them  the  annual  supply,  i  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, here,  as  being  somewhat  interested  in  the  paper  business,  but 
in  the  way  I  have  described,  that  there  has  always  been  great  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  oJF  certain  people  about  the  attitude  of 
these  timber  owners,  at  least  in  my  locaUty. 

Mr.  Usher,  who  is  dead,  and  Mr.  Sisson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
RacQuette  River  Paper  Company,  and  Mr.  Remington  himself  here, 
are  tne  only  people  that  ever  did  anything  to  protect  the  soft  wood 
of  the  Adirondacks  that  I  know  of  on  our  river,  because  they  are 
smart  enough  men  to  know  that  they  can  not  eat  their  cake  and  have 
it,  too.  Tfiey  do  not  destroy  their  timber,  they  do  not  destroy  their 
land,  they  watch  it,  they  plant  it,  and  the  impression  has  been  given 
by  some  of  the  people  whose  interests  are  to  buy  stuff  cheap  at  anj 
cost  that  the  lumbermen  are  the  vandals  of  the  woods,  but  that  is 
entirely  erroneous.     I  know  something  about  these  timber  holdings 
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myself  by  personal  inspection,  having  been  over  them,  and  I  take  it 
the  Racquette  River  raper  Company's  holdings — they  do  a  large 
business,  they  make  lumber  and  paper  and  sell  some  pulp,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  their  property  is  worth  more  every  year, 
and  has  got  more  soft  wood  on  it  every  year,  because  they  are  people 
who  regard  the  value  of  it,  they  appreciate  it,  and  they  do  not  let 
their  men  slaughter  it,  and  they  cut  it  out  scientifically.  They  are 
protecting  the  woods.  But  that,  however,  is  not  my  particular  ^busi- 
ness. I  think  that  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  increase  of  price 
of  wood  in  Canada.  They  desire  to  save  the  cut  on  this  side,  and 
also  the  fact  that  the  conditions  seemed  to  be  imusual  last  year  in 
regard  to  demand,  which  of  course  had  its  natural  eifect  in  putting 
up  the  price.  Wood  advanced,  delivered  at  our  mill  at  Potsdam, 
from  $9  and  a  shilling  in  1906 

The  Chairman.  Please  eive  the  prices  in  cents,  not  shilling. 

Mr.  Merritt.  New  York  State  folks  sometimes  use  shillings.     It 
was  $9.12i  along  in  1906,  delivered,  for  4-foot  hand-peeled  wood. 
.  The  Chairman.  That  is  for  a  cord  of  peeled  wood? 

Mr.  Merritt.  For  peeled  wood  4  feet  long. 
•    The  Chairman.  Not  on  the  basis  of  rough  wood? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  rough  wood ;  do  not 
buy  it,  and  never  bargained  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  reduced  to  rough  wood? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No;  it  is  128  cubic  feet  of  peeled  wood,  4  feet  lon^. 
We  have  got  it  gradually  advanced  from  $0.12^  during  1907  to  $10.75 
and  $1 1  and  $1 1 .50 ;  and  I  paid  $12  for  some  hand-peeled  4-foot  wood 
that  was  not  any  better  than  I  paid  fifteen  months  before  $9.1 2 A  for. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  pay  this  $12  for  wood? 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  highest  price  I  paid  was  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1907. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  time  when  the  peeled  wood  reached 
its  top  price? 

Mr.  MERRnT.  With  us,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  contract  a  year  ahead,  then? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  we  did  not  get  our  contracts  for  this;  some- 
times we  do. 

The  Chairman.  This  wood  that  you  bought  last  October  was  on 
the  market  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  wood  now  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  paying  about,  for  rossed  wood,  that  is  2  feet 
long  and  barked  by  macninery — I  am  getting  deliveries  on  a  con- 
tract for  6,000  cords  where  the  wood  cost  me  in  Canada  $7.  There  is 
a  commission  of  25  cents  a  cord,  and  the  freights  have  averaged  on 
deliveries  so  far  $6.58  a  cord — ^that  would  be  $13.80. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  were  discussing  a  moment  ago  the 
peeled  wood.     What  price  are  you  paying  for  peeled  wood  now? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  getting  peeled  wood  that  costs  $8.50,  and  some 
at  $8,  on  a  freight  rate  that  amounts  to  $4  a  cord,  with  the  25  cents 
commission,  and  I  contracted  to  buy  8,000  cords  at  $6.50  on  a  $4 
rate,  but  I  have  only  eot  about  1,000  cords  of  that.  I  made 
advances  in  order  to  get  tnat,but  I  doubt  very  much,  from  what  I  hear 
from  my  agent,  whet  tier  the  fellow  will  this  year  be  able  to  even  pay 
hem  back.  He  could  not  really  get  it  when  he  got  down  to  business, 
for  the  farmers  would  not  sell  it  to  him. 
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The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  were  buying  peeled  wood  now 
on  the  basis  of  $8  and  something  a  cord.    Where  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec — Sherbrooke. 

The  Chairman.  Something  more  than  $2  higher  than  you  were 
paying  for  rossed  wood  at  the  same  place  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Not  at  the  same  place.  The  rossed  wood  has  $6.58 
freight  rate  on  it,  and  comes  from  away  down  pretty  nearly  New 
Brunswick,  which  would  make  that  cost  almost  $14.  This  peeled 
wood  costs  us  about  $12.  That  is  about  the  fair  diiTerence  between 
peeled  wood  and  rossed  wood  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  are  now  paying  for  peeled  wood  deliv- 
ered at  vour  mill  about  $12  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  ilERRiTT.  Yes;  very  little  different  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  this  wood  delivered  to  you  on  a  contract 
or  is  it  wood  that  you  are  purchasing  in  the  market  now? 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  is  on  contracts — well,  in  one  case  it  is  on  a  con- 
tract in  writing  with  all  kinds  of  security.  The  rossed  wood  that  I 
am  getting  on  a  contract  entered  into  in  December  is  from  a  firm 
down  at  Cabano,  Quebec.  The  other  will  be  bought  by  this  agent  of 
mine  over  there,  agreeing  to  take  a  thousand  cords  or  maybe  2,000 
cords.  There  was  a  memorandum  of  an  order  between  him  and  the 
seller  to  be  confirmed  by  me 

The  Chairman.  You  are  receiving  wood  now,  and  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  t^U  us  exactly  what  it  is  costing  you. 

Mr.  Merritt.  That  is  what  I  anft  telhng  you. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  do  not  get  it  into  my  head. 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  take  the  rossed  wood,  and  it  costs  us  $7  on  the 
cars  in  Canada,  and  we  pay  a  freight  on  the  average  of  $6.58  per 
cord,  which  is  $13.58.  Add  25  cents  to  that,  and  that  is  the  cost  of 
the  rossed  wood  f.  o.  b.  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  say  you  are  paying  an  average  price  of 
freight.  Can  not  you  tell  us  exactly  what  you  are  paymg  for  the 
wood,  including  the  freight? 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  contract  is  f.  o.  b.  cai-s  Cabano. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  f.  o.  b.  cars  there? 

Mr.  MERRm.  Seven  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  For  rossed  wood?  I  thought  you  were  getting  the 
rossed  wood  at  $6  and  something? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  freight  rate  from  there  to  your  mill 
is  how  much? 

Mr.  Merritt.  On  some  of  it  15  cents,  and  on  some  of  it  16  cents, 
per  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  difference? 

Mr.  Merritt.  A  little  difference  in  the  shipping  points  and  the 
routing,  that  is  all.     It  all  comes  from  the  same  place. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  route  in  such  a  way  as  to  cost  you 
more  one  way  than  another? 

Mr.  Merritt.  They  have  to  take  cars  the  way  they  can  get  them 
over  there.     That  is  in  Canada,  a  foreign  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  have  been  last  year.  A  man  was 
fortunate  if  he  got  his  cars  through  on  any  route";  but  that  does  not 
apply  now. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Most  of  it  goes  on  the  15  cent  rate,  and  most  that 
we  have  received  has  averaged  $6.58  per  cord  from  this  contract 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  25  cents  for? 

Mr.  Merritt.  That  is  what  I  pa^  the  man  who  stays  in  Sherbrooke 
and  looks  after  the  wood,  the  shipments  of  it.  He  is  an  agent,  in 
fact,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned;  it  is  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  A  commission  to  an  agent  for  purchasing  the  wood  I 

Mr.  Merritt.  For  seeing  that  it  is  shipped. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  you  Keep  a  man  there.  Is  he 
the  man? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  pay  him  on  the  basis  of  25  cents  a  cord? 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  is  a  liberal  commission,  but  it  gets  the  business 
done. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  think  he  is  worth  it? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  don't  think  I  could  get  it  done  for  less,  or  I  would 
not  pay  so  much. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  further  information  about 
what  you  are  pajdng  for  peeled  wood  on  any  specific  contract?  Have 
you  bought  any  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  last  I  bought  in  the  open  market  cost  $8  in 
Canada,  on  the  cars  there. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  That  was  the  first  part  of  April — no,  March,  1908, 
the  last  we  bought  in  Sherbrooke,  Canada. 
,  The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Quebec  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  just  north  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  rate  on  that? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Some  of  it  $4  a  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  commission  to  be  paid  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  $3.50  a  cord  freight,  and  then  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  of  this  wood  that  you  have  bought  come 
from  the  Crown  lands? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  all  from  freehold 
property,  althou£:h  it  may  be  that  the  rossed  wood  may  come  from 
timoer  limits.  Whether  they  pay  the  royalty  or  stumpage  to  the 
government  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  your  agent  goe«  at  it  to  pick  up 
this  wood  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes.  Some  of  this  is  bought  of  men  in  Canada  who 
make  a  business  of  dealing  with  the  farmers.  We  have  got  one  contract 
with  a  man  who  goes  up  and  down  probably  a  hundred  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  buys  from  50  to  250  cords  from  people  who  deliver  it  to  the 
railroad.  He  looks  after  it  and  gets  a  profit  of  some  kind  on  that,  I 
suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  farmers  cut  this  wood  during  the  seasons 
of  the  year  when  they  are  not  busy  with  their  crops  or  do  they  do  any 
other  business  except  this? 

Mr.  Merritt.  On,  yes;  their  woodcutting  is  one  of  their  crops.  It 
is  the  readiest  source  of  cash  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  do  they  raise  any  other  crops? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Oh,  yes;  ttey  raise  the  crops  that  other  farmers  in 
Canada  raise — wheat,  oats,  hay,  and  milk. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  put  in  some  of  their  spare  time  on  that? 

Mr.  Merrftt.  Yes ;  in  cutting  pulp  wood.  In  fact,  so  many  of  them 
rely  upon  it  for  their  ready  money  that  if  anybody  in  the  Province  of 
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Quebec  did  undertake  to  change  the  present  law  in  regard  to  the 
export  duty  he  would  have  trouble.  It  would  be  as  unpopular  as  it 
would  be  to  put  an  export  duty  on  wheat  in  certain  sections.  In 
other  sections  they  would  like  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think,  if  we  took  off  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  and  print  paper,  they  are  likely  to  put  an  export  duty  on  there? 

Mr.  Merbitt.  1  think  ir  we  do  that  it  will  be  immaterial  what  they 
do,  because  the  business  will  go  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  necessity  of  groimd  wood  is  water  power, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Merbitt.  Of  course  that  is  one  of  the  essentials,  but  you  have 
got  to  have  wood,  too.     PLaughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  first  you  have  got  to  get  the  water 
power.  There  are  more  opportunities  for  getting  wood  than  for 
getting  water  power? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  there  are  more  opportunities  for  getting  wood 
than  getting  water  power. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  essential  to  a  man  constructing  a  ground- 
wood  mill  is  to  get  a  good  water  power? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  necessary  thing,  to  properly 
equip  it,  but  they  have  got  it  over  there.  I  mean  by  that  this:  If 
you  take  a  map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  examine  it,  every  time 
you  see  a  river  on  our  side  emptying  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
you  will  see  on  the  other  side  another  one  emptying  into  it.  They 
overlap  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Racquette  River  and  the 
La  Grasse  River  run  almost  paraUel  and  empty  mto  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  on  the  New  York  side,  and  they  have  their  counterparts  on 
the  Canadian  side.  Then  farther  north  in  Canada,  just  as  the  Rac- 
quette  River  and  the  La  Grasse  River  empty  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
you  will  find  the  Gateneau  River  emptying  into  the  Ottawa  or  Grand 
Kiver  from  the  north  side  and  the  Rideau  River  flowing  into  it  from 
the  south  side;  and  the  Gatineau  River,  which  is  as  big  as  either  the 
Racquette  or  La  Grasse  rivers,  has  a  fall  of  1,500  feet  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  comparatively  few  miles,  the  same  as  the  Racquette  does. 
It  is  a  beautifm  place  for  developing  industries  over  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that  this 
water  power  is  worth  $50  per  horsepower  imdeveloped. 

Mr.  Merritt.  In  this  country? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  in  this  coimtry.  If  these  water  powers  that 
you  spedk  of  are  just  as  accessible  just  across  the  line  in  Canada  as 
they  are  on  this  side  of  the  line,  why  does  not  somebody  develop 
those  valuable  water  powers  that  are  now  undeveloped  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Let  me  suggest  that  they  are  not  worth  $50  per 
horsepower  imdeveloped. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  agree,  then,  with  the  International 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  know  who  swore  to  that.  I  know  of  powers 
that  are  worth  that  much  easily,  but  I  know  of  others  that  are  not 
worth  having.  I  mean  by  that  that  the  cost  of  development  is  more 
than  the  possible  value  of  their  use. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  cost  of  the  development  of  these  Canadian 
water  powers  would  be  worth  more  than  the  value  of  their  use.  there 
would  not  be  much  danger  from  them,  would  there? 
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Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  speaking  from  what  I  have  seen  over  there. 
Thev  have,  nearer  the  timber  supply,  just  as  good  water  powers  as 
we  have  got,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this  matter  I  do  not 
want  to  see  anything  done  that  in  my  judgment  will  take  my  mar- 
ket, which  is  tnese  gentlemen  who  sit  about  here,  out  of  reach  of 
our  mill.     That  is  all  the  interest  I  have.     It  is  purely  selfish. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  think  that  if  you  nad  an  ample  supply 
of  pulp  wood,  without  any  import  duty  and  without  any  export 
dutv,  you  could,  with  your  water  power,  easily  compete  with  Canada 
in  the  production  of  pulp? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  Well,  ir  I  could  get  10  per  cent  oflF  my  wages,  and 
if  I  could  get  my  mill  built  by  unprotected  labor  with  unprotected 
material,  and  equipped  with  unprotected  machines  with  unpro- 
tected ffelts  on  them,  I  could  come  near  competing  with  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  Canaaa  gets  its  material  any 
cheaper  than  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Canada  gets  labor  cheaper  than  we  do,  and  alwavs 
will  until  they  change  the  nature  of  the  people  who  live  there,  tte 
descendants  of  the  original  settlers  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  the  labor  cheaper,  and  they  get  cheaper 
labor,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so  much  so.  My  observation 
of  them  is  otherwise.  I  have  hired  lots  of  French-Canadians,  and 
they  are  very  good  men.     I  would  just  as  soon  have  them  as  Yankees. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  unprotected  material  that 
they  could  build  a  mill  out  of  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Merritt.  How  do  you  mean?  I  do  not  quite  gather  your 
meaning. 

The  Chairman.  You  assume  that  no  materials  are  subject  to  a 
duty  in  Canada.     Do  you  know  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Air.  Merritt.  I  do  not  know  just  how  tneir  schedules  compare  with 
ours,  but  I  know  they  do  this  practically — I  do  not  know  just  how 
they  do  it — but  Quebec  and  Canada  generally  is  the  last  place  on  the 
North  American  continent  where  the  government  is  going  to  give 
away  things,  and  yet  if  you  want  to  start  an  enterprise  in  Canada  and 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  favor,  somehow  or  other  you  will  get  it. 
The  policy  is  to  develop  their  resources,  if  necessary,  by  giving  away 
something  which  belongs,  in  the  last  analysis  perhaps,  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  they  have  these  great  water  powers  over 
there  that  are  not  developed  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  They  are  developing  them  now.  They  have  just 
begun.  We  have  not  had  any  developed  water  powers  in  this  coun- 
try that  amount  to  anything  for  more  than  fifteen  years — I  mean 
that  were  big  things — except  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  studied  the  water  powers. 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  have.  The  paper  men  have  had  some  big  powers 
in  Palmers  Falls  and  places  like  that,  but  where  they  make  use  of 
the  value  of  falls  like  Niagara  and  Spiers  Falls  and  Trenton  Falls 
they  have  not  been  in  operation  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  mentioned  some  that  have  been  in  oper- 
ation for  fifteen  years.  How  many  are  there  of  them  where  there 
are  paper  mills  that  have  not  been  in  operation  over  fifteen  years? 

Mr.  Merritt.  All  the  paper  mills  in  New  York  up  the  Black  River 
have  not  been  in  operation  fifteen  years.     A  great  many  mills  have 
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been  established  and  invested  in  in  St.  Lawrence  County  in  eight 
years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  since  1893? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Beginning  with  1900,  and  from  that  time  on  there 
have  been  six  or  eignt  miUs  at  least  invested  in  St.  Lawrence  County 
in  the  paper  business  and  in  the  development  of  power  which  is  not 
in  use  except  grinding  wood,  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  started  new  mills  to  any  very  great 
extent  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  think  that  since  that  time — let  me  see;  yes;  I 
know  that  our  mill  did  not  begin  to  run  until  1892.  Mr.  Eemington's 
mills — he  can  give  you  the  exact  date  as  to  them — but  they  were  not 
ready  as  soon  as  we  were.  The  Aldrich  Paper  Company  and  the 
Higfi  Falls  Paper  Company  were  not  in  operation  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Remington.  Was  not  the  St.  Regis? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  county. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  can  say  when  these 
mills  were  started  or  what  paper  nulls  or  pulp  mill6  were  started  up 
in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  MERRirrr  Yes;  I  should  thint  so.  I  do  not  know  who  has 
those  statistics,  but  there  must  be  somebody  who  has  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  Canadians? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  think  this  would  operate  to  injure  us  in  several 
ways.     I  think  it  would  very  materially  affect  our  market. 

The  Chairman.  Are  yoiir  mills  runnmg  on  the  three-tour  or  two- 
tour  system? 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  two-tour. 

The  Chairman.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  men? 

Mr.  Merritt.  We  pay  ordinary  labor  15  cents  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  $1.50  a  day,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  mean  $1.80  for  twelve  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  ordinary  laborer  work  twelve  hours? 

Mr.  Merritt.  He  does  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  men  who  operate  the 
grinding  machines? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  and  the  wet  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  that  ordinary  labor? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No;  the  wet-machine  men  get  IJ  cents  more  an 
hour.  Sometimes  they  get  even  more  than  that.  The  foreman  of 
the  mill  has  authority  to  make  any  arrangement  that  he  thinks  proper 
with  a  man  if  he  shows  himself  unusually  brisk  and  lively  and  aecent. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  your  company  been  in  the  hands  of 
receivers? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Pretty  much  all  its  life.  [Laughter.]  That  is  a 
long  story  by  itself.     Since  1902. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  always  paid  its  dividends? 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  has  always  paid  its  interest  and  improved  its 
property,  but  it  has  never  been  able  to  discharge  its  debts  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  bonded  for  practically  Si  it  is  worth? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No;  it  has  not  got  oonds  placed  for  that  much.  It 
owes  a  half  million  dollars  on  bonds,  and  it  owes  certain  individuals 
$750,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars — is  that 
what  it  pays  interest  on? 
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Mr.  Merritt.  It  pays  interest  on  the  bonds  that  are  issued  and 
placed.  That  is  all  it  pays  interest  on — $500,000 — but  it  has  got  at 
some  time  or  other  to  settle  with  the  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  what  Keeps  it  in  the  hands  of 
receivers!    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  a  temporary  receivership  of  six  years  is  a  very 
peculiar  thing  in  law,  but  that  is  the  case  here. 

The  Chairmak.  How  long  would  the  temporary  receiver  remain  in 
existence? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  not  the  original  receiver.  It  is  a  thing  that 
should  not  have  happened  except  tor  a  quarrel,  and  that  is 

The  Chairman.  The  company  was  not  put  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  because  it  was  a  wholly  unprofitable  enterprise? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir.  It  was  not  finished  at  the  time,  and  it  crew 
out  of  a  row,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  it  straightened  up 
again.     It  did  not  help  its  credit  enough  to  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  profitable  now! 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  is  not  making  any  profits  now.  It  is  waiting  until 
people  begin  to  buy  paper  again. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  make  a  profit  in  1907? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  it  ran  at  a  very  fair  profit. 

The  Chairman.  What  horsepower  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Our  wheels  are  rated  at  8,400  horsepower.  I  sup- 
pose they  do  not  actually  develop  that  except  at  brief  seasons  and  at 
very  hida  water. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  ton  of  ground  pulp  in  your  mill  last  year? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that.  No;  I  would  have 
to  fi^re  that  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  can  do  it  for  you.  I  have  not 
got  tne  information  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  total  amoimt  of  production 
and  the  total  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes:  I  have  got  that,  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  paper  you  hold  m  your  hand? 

Mr.  Merritt.  This  is  a  garbled  thing  that  I  spoiled.  [Laughter.] 
It  was  your  inquiry^addre^d  generally  to  the  paper  people. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  anxious  to  have  that  returned. 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  going  to  fix  that  up  and  put  on  some  more 
information  that  I  did  not  nave,  because  tney  would  not  have  given 
it  big  enough — the  value  of  the  plant;  I  want  to  have  that  appear 
good.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  you  give  us  any  more  information  than  we  ask 
for  there  it  will  be  valueless  to  us.  If  you  give  it  to  the  committee 
now  it  will  be  valuable.  That  information  wiH  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compiling  figures. 

Mr.  Merritt.  very  well;  I  will  hand  it  in.  This  appears  to  give 
18,187  tons  of  a  total  value  of  (318,090.26,  and  I  can  take  this  and 
figure  it  out.  You  don't  need  to  put  it  into  the  record  imless  you 
want  it.  Let  me  step  aside  here  and  take  these  figures  and  figure  out 
the  cost  per  ton  for  jJ^ou. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  do  that  very  well  ourselves  if  you  give  us 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  do  not  want  to  read  it  into  the  record  unless  I 
file  it? 
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The  Chairman.  The  questions  we  ask  we  want  inserted  in  the 
record.  These  figures  that  we  get  on  this  schedule,  you  xmderstand, 
we  do  not  expect  to  include  in  wie  record. 

Mr.  Merbfit.  You  summarize  and  get  certain  results? 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  them.  Thev  are  simpler  for  the  purpose 
of  comniling  the  general  fimires  and  making  a  compilation. 

Mr.  Merritt.  The  total  cost  of  all  materials  on  this  report  is 
$203,936.90.  The  total  amoimt  for  taxes,  rent,  and  so  forth,  and 
wages  is  $51,504.90;  taxes,  interest,  advertising,  miscellaneous 
expenses,  $41,774.27;  16,400  cords  of  wood,  $188,471.58. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  that  ^ain — the  last  figure? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  $188,471.58.  Fuel,  $3,879.70;  other  materials  and 
mill  supplies,  $11 ,585.62.  Now,  curiously  enough,  that  does  not  seem 
to  give  the  rate  per  ton,  but  those  are  the  facts  from  which  we 
derive  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  what  mills  do  you  sell  your  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  the  bulk  of  it  goes  to  the  mills  in  northern- 
New  York.  Just  at  present  we  are  practically  out  of  business,  and 
the  mill  is  not  in  operation.' 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  anv  increase  in  the  price  of  pulp 
in  1907  and  prior  years  over  those  before? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  prices? 

Mr.  Merritt.  In  1906,  since  we  have  had  to  do  with  the  business,  the 
product  of  the  mill  was  sold  on  an  average — early  in  1906  at  the  mill 
we  got  about  $15.50  per  ton.  Some  of  it  went  for  less  than  that. 
Some  of  it  went  at  about  that  average.  Then  in  the  fall  of  1906  we 
got  $16.  Then  the  price  began  to  go  up,  although  we  had  contracts 
which  kept  it  varying  somewhat.  I  sold  pulp  in  1907  at  the  mill  for  as 
high  as  $24  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Twen^four  dollars? 

Mr.  Merrtit.  Yes.  1  sold  some  at  that  price.  I  have  got  tibue 
average  by  the  months  for  the  year  1907;  the  average  price  at  the  mill 
received  month  by  month. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  that  now? 

Mr.  Merrftt.  January — and  I  want  to  say,  in  connection  with  that, 
that  of  course  some  of  this  was  furnished  on  contracts  where  we  got 
very  Uttle  advantage  of  the  rise,  and  on  the  others  we  got  full  advan- 
tage.   These  are  the  averages  by  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  contracts  referred  to  were  made  during  the 
prior  year? 

Mr.  Merrht.  Yes.  They  were  made,  say^  at  the  beginning  of 
1907,  the  December  basis.  The  average  price  in  Januarv  was  $17.24; 
in  February,  $17.53;  in  March,  $17.50.  In  April  it  fell  off  a  little, 
$16.77;  May,  $16.75;  June,  $16.90;  July,  $17.03;  August,  $17.56; 
September,  $17.29;  October,  $18.75;  November,  $18.28,  and  Decem- 
ber, $18.05. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  November? 

Mr.  MERRrrr.  November  was  $18.28. 

The  Chairman.  December  was  what? 

Mr.  Merritt.  $18.05. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  January? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Everything  I  sold  since  that  I  have  got  $18  for. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  the  price  per  monthin  1907  at  which  you 
sold  your  product  in  the  market,  without  regard  to  prior  contracts? 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  I  can  not  tell  the  highest  price  each  month, 
but  I  know  that  I  sold  pulp  last  August  and  September  all  the  way 
from  $21.50  to  $24,  and  in  one  case  at  $25  per  ton.  This  would  not 
be  for  more  than  two  or  three  car  orders. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  and  when  was  the  $25  contract  deUvered? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  would  have  to  look  at  the  book.  Let  me  see; 
maybe  I  can  tell  vou.  They  were  people  who  were  not  our  customers 
regulariy.  We  do  not  charge  anytody  regularly  on  our  books  at  the 
highest  market  price,  but  if  we  get  an  inquiry  away  out  from  anj 
territory  where  I  had  a  right  to  sell  pulp,  I  charge  them  on  the  basis 
that  thev  had  to  have  it  and  that  pulp  would  cost  them  $35,  maybe. 

The  (Jhairman.  That  was  the  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  There  was  not  any.  They  were  not  buying  from 
me  down  here  in  Vii^nia  and  at  Delaware  Water  Gap  ana  northern 
New  York  except  that  there  was  not  any  anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  did  you  sell  pulp  at  $24  per  ton? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  sold  some  small  orders.  There  is  an  Indestructible 
Fiber  Company  that  operated  at  Massena,  and  I  sold  to  them  at  $24. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  sold  much  of  it  at  that,  they  would  soon 
become  destructible.     [Laiighter.] 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes:  but  it  is  like  having  a  good  layer  in  a  flock  of 
poultry.     [Laughter.  J 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  cease  making  pulp? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  shut  down  m  the  last  week  of  January  for  a  month, 
and  then  I  started  up  and  ran  a  month,  and  then  I  shut  do^n  a^ain 
for  two  weeks,  and  tlien  I  ran  for  two  weeks,  and  I  have  been  shut 
down  since  that  time,  and  I  am  not  going  to  start  again  until  I  can 
make  an  average  product. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  mean  it  aoes  not  pay  us  to  run  our  mill  unless  we 
make  at  least  45  tons  a  day.  We  might  run  it  at  low  water  where  we 
would  make  30,  but  it  would  not  be  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  selling  your  product  that  you  have  made 
this  year? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  have  about  $5,000  worth  stacked  up  of  ground 
wood,  and, out  of  that  I  am  seUing  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don't  you  sell  it  for  less  than  $18? 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  might  as  well  give  it  away  at  one  price  as 
another.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  A  year  ago  you  were  selling  it  at  considerably  less 
than  $18. 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  have  figured  it  this  way,  that  on  the  average  price 
of  wood  $18  is  a  decent  price  for  me  to  get,  and  if  I  can  not  get  that 
I  am  going  to  let  somebody  else  lose  the  money,  not  me.     [Jjaughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  it  a  year  ago  for  $16.75. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  but  I  had  much  cheaper  wood,  and  I  did  not 
know  so  much  about  it,  either.     P^aughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  make  any  interest  on  your  invest- 
ment when  idle? 

Mr.  Merritt.  We  had  better  cough  up  the  interest  without  the 
losses  than  to  cough  it  up  plus  the  losses.  We  must  pay  our  interest 
anyway.  We  have  got  that  pride  of  opinion  that  some  people  have, 
you  know.     [Laughter.] 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  tell  the  cost  of  production  during^ 
this  month,  after  you  ran  in  February? 

Mr.  Merritt.  So,  sir.  I  have  not  got  a  thing  since  the  1st  of 
January  on  this  paper-  I  could  get  it  if  I  was  at  home.  I  can  not 
get  it  Kere. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  should  show  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  the  past  was  considerably  less  than  $18  a  ton? 

Mr.  Merritt.  If  I  could  sell  the  product  of  the  mill  and  run  it  at 
full  head  at  a  very  small  margin  over  the  actual  cost,  I  should  do  it,  of 
course.  I  can  not  get  orders  enough;.  I  have  not  any  way  of  getting 
business  enough  to  do  that,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  stack  it  up.  The 
cost  of  carrying  it  in  that  form  is  a  good  deal,  by  reason  of  the  damage 
that  is  done  to  it.  You  have  to  keep  it  in  the  form  of  wood  and  not 
grind  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Why:  does  it  become  damaged? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  it  damages  it  if  you  stack  it  up.  It  breaks  up 
the  laps,  and  it  gets  dirty  and  sour.  It  does  not  hurt  it  any  to  stact 
it  up  it  you  own  a  paper  mill,  but  if  you  are  bu^ang  from  a  pulp  dealer 
you  must  buy  it,  ana  if  it  has  any  black  spots  or  laps  in  it  or  dirt  in 
it  it  is  considered  damaged,  and  the  purcnaser  maKes  you  throw  off. 
[I^aught^r.] 

The  Chairman.  That  which  is  made  at  the  Hudson  River  mill  is 
not  damaged? 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  is  not  damaged  to  them,  but  to  me  it  is  dam- 
aged, [laughter.]  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  closed  down  your  mill  as  a  result  of 
any  agreement? 

Sir.  Merritt.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  to  be  reimbursed  in  any  way  by  other 
concerns? 

ilr.  Merritt.  No,  sir;  not  in  anv  way.  That  is  a  fine  suggestion. 
I  had  not  thought  of  that,  sir.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  might  be  in  contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  Merritt.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  possibility  of  agreement 
among  the  makers  of  wood  pulp,  separately*  The  mills,  of  course, 
make  the  great  proportion  of  tne  pulp  that  they  use.  They  only 
buy  from  us  to  help  out  in  bad  seasons  and  when  there  is  occasion. 
But  they  are  developed — these  gentlemen  with  their  mills — are 
developed  for  a  finished  product  generally  beyond  the  average  sup- 
ply of  gnround  wood,  so  tnat  there  is  a  little  leeway  for  the  ground- 
wood  mills.  Some  of  these  mills  have  some  to  sell  at  times.  There 
are  only  a  few  ground-wood  makers. 

The  (Chairman.  Yet  you  think  we  ought  to  keep  the  tariff  on? 

Mr.  Merritt.  For  my  benefit ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  put  in  this  dispatch  from 
Neenah,Wis.,  May  19,  addressed  to  Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  McNair  being 
a  western  man,  the  committee  telegraphed  in  his  name,  and  the 
answer  was  directed  to  him  [reads]  r 

Neenah,  Wis.,  May  19 y  1908. 
C.  I.  McNair, 

Care  New  Willard  Hotel  Washington,  D.  C: 

Dolegation  will  reach  Washington  Thiireday  forenoon. 

F.  J.  Sen'senbrenner. 
40197— No.  21-08 3 
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He  represents  the  western  delegation.     Shall  I  file  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  may  file  it.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we 
can  hear  the  gentleman  or  not. 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  is  very  anxious  to  testify,  I  know,  and  would 
have  been  here  earlier  in  the  week  but  for  unfortunate  reports  in  the 
telegraph  news. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  their  fault. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  asked  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Doctor 
Bristol  be  here  this  morning.     Do  you  desire  to  hear  him  this  morning } 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     Excuse  me,  Doctor. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  S.  BRISTOL,  CHIEF  OF  SECTION  OF  WOOD 
CEEMISTBT,  FOBEST  SEBVICE. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  give  us  your  name. 

Mr.  Bristol.  H.  S.  Bristol. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  with  the  Forestry-  Division? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Wood  Chemistrj-. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  wood-pulp  industry? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  to  a  certain  extent,  sir.  I  nave  had  charge 
of  certain  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  various  woods  other 
than  those  used  at  the  present  time  for  paper  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  such  information  as  you  can  bearing 
upon  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  may  say  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
am  not  a  forester.  I  am  employed  by  the  Forest  Service  as  a  chemist 
to  investigate  the  methods  of"  the  utilization  of  different  kinds  of 
forest  wastes  by  chemical  means.  In  the  short  time  that  I  have 
studied  the  subject  some  points  have  come  to  my  notice  in  a  general 
way  that  may  possibly  be  of  interest  to  the  committee. 

1  may  start  out  by  telling  the  reasons  for  taking  up  this  investi;j:a- 
tion.  Up  to  and  including  the  early  part  of  the  year  1905  the  Forest 
Service  received  considerable  niiscellaneous  information  regarding 
the  growth  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  of  this  country-  and  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  and  the  deple- 
tion of  our  spruce  forests,  due  to  the  utilization  of  practically  this 
species  alone,  this  spruce,  for  this  purpose.  For  example,  from  time 
to  time  such  reports  as  these  came  in,  of  a  more  or  less  general  nature, 
that  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturers  of  New  Hampsnire,  Vermont. 
Maine,  New  York,  msconsin,  and  Minnesota  had  been  obliged  to 
make  <jreat  inroads  upon  the  spruce  forests  of  those  sections,  strip- 
ping the  hillsides  clean  to  supply  the  great  demands  of  the  public 
press;  that  if  tliis  thing  proceeded  much  further  the  supply  of  spruce 
timber  in  such  localities,  wliich  was  already  fast  diminisliin;^,  wouhl 
in  a  very  short  time  become  practically  exhausted.  Further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  advanci*  at  a  rather  rapid  rate  of  the  cost  per 
cord  of  pulp  wood  was  received;  also,  that  enormous  quantities  of 
spruce  were  being  imported  into  this  country  from  Canada,  and  thai 
our  own  forests  were  une(iual  to  the  demand,  and  that  many  of  the 
mills  were  getting  almt)st  their  entire  supply  from  Canada.  Many 
inquiries  into  the  subject  were  also  received  from  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  even  suggesting  that  the  Forest  Service 
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undertake  an  investigation  to  determine  if  other  woods  could  not  be 
used,  and  so  relieve  tne  strain  on  the  supply  of  spruce.  The  pressure 
became  so  strong  and  the  need  of  the  study  became  so  evident  that 
accordingly  the  Forest  Service  established  a  small  experimental 
laboratory  in  Boston  for  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  subject, 
to  get  an  idea  of  future  possibilities  of  the  work.  I  may  say  that 
right  at  the  start  the  work  showed  up  great  possibilities.  As  the 
study  proceeded,  the  great  importance  or  the  mvestigation  became 
more  and  more  evident,  especially  when  the  statistics  of  1905  came 
out  and  showed  that  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  that  year  was 
about  3,192,000  cords,  of  which  71  per  cent  was  spruce,  with  an 
increase  in  the  imports  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  or  74.8  per  cent 
during  the  years  between  1899  and  1905. 

Again,  the  necessity  of  pushing  this  investigation  became  more 
impressed  on  the  Forest  Service  when  the  census  figures  of  1906 
showed  that  the  imports  of  pulp  wood  from  1905  to  1906  nad  increased 
by  14i  per  cent,  and  that  irom  the  year  1899  to  1906  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  woods  other  than  spruce  and  poplar  had  increased 
about  275  per  cent.  This  was  one  of  tne  points  which  made  the  For- 
est Service  believe  that  the  supply  of  spruce  was  rapidly  diminishing. 

It  is  rather  interesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  note  in  connection  witn- 
this  study  of  the  waste  materials  and  in  connection  with  the  census 
figures  that  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  round  log  as  it  comes 
to  the  sawmill  as  a  rule  ever  comes  out  in  the  form  of  lumber.  This 
means,  speaking  broadly,  that  for  every  1,000  feet  of  lumber  pro- 
duced approximately  1 ,000  feet  of  material  goes  to  waste.  Assuming 
this  to  be  true,  then  I  believe  it  is  a  safe  estimate  to  make  that  as  a 
result  of  the  lumber  cut  alone  for  the  year  1906  there  was,  exclusive  of 
sawdust  and  bark,  at  least  15,000,000  cords  of  slabs  and  edgings  which 
went  to  wast«.  This  amount  is  about  four  times  the  total  quantity  of 
that  used  for  pulp  for  that  year. 

The  Forest  Service,  I  say,  is  endeavoring  to  find  a  use  for  at  least 
some  of  this  material  in  the  paper  industry,  and  that  is  how  I  happen 
to  be  connected  with  this  subject.  Aside  from  the  sawmill  waste, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  in  the  form  of  unutilized  species,  which  in 
certain  localities  have  little  or  no  value.  I  could  mention  quite  a 
number  of  these  species,  with  the  estimated  stands  in  such  localities, 
if  V3U  so  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  want  that,  particularly  the  last. 

Mr.  Bristol.  Among  these  species  I  desire  to  mention  the  fol- 
lowing: The  eastern  scrub  pine,  the  white  fir  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  lodge-pole  pine,  and  the  Engelmann  spruce  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain districts.  All  of  these  species  occur  m  large  quantities,  and  at 
the  present  time  are  considerably  cheaper  than  the  eastern  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  forester?  What  is  the  spruce — the 
white  spruce  or  black  spruce  of  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  There  are  several  different  kinds  of  spruce.  The 
eastern  mills,  the  spruce  mills,  run  the  black  and  the  white,  and 
considerable  of  the  red.  That  is  commonly  called  the  Canadian 
spruce.  In  the  western  portions  of  the  country  they  will  use  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Sitlca  spruce,  which  is  a  different  species  from 
the  eastern  spruce. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  latter  called  ? 
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Mr.  Bristol.  The  Sitka  spruce.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of 
standing  timber,  the  estimates  which  were  ^ven  me  by  the  Forest 
Service  show  that  scrub  pine,  the  Pinus  virginiana,  forms  about  20 
per  cent;  that  is,  about  500,000  acres,  of  the  wooded  area  of  Mary- 
land, and  about  10  per  cent,  or  130,000  acres,  of  the  wooded  area  of 
Virginia.  Mature  and  well-stocked  stands  yield  abojit  30  or  40  cords 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  is  very  much  of  that 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  that  is  matured  timber?  You  do  not 
know? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that.  I  say  I  am  not  a 
forester,  and  could  not  say.  White  fir  grows  in  very  large  quantities 
in  California  and  southern  Oregon.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the 
latter  State  the  stands  were  estimated  at  about  1,200,000,000  feet, 
and  in  the  Sierras  of  northern  Calilornia  the  stand  is  estimated  at 
something  over  2,000,000,000.  In  California  it  forms  about  30  to  45 
per  cent  of  the  stand,  and  averages  about  16,000  feet  board  measure 
per  acre  over  considerable  areas.  In  northern  Arizona  and  in  New 
Mexico  it  averages  about  5,000  feet  per  acre,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow 
pine  and  other  conifers.  No  estimates  of  the  amount  of  standing 
timber  of  Engelmann  spmce  are  available.  Something  over 
1,500,000,000  board  feet,  however,  are  reported  as  growing  on  four 
of  the  national  forests.  The  supply  of  lodge-pole  pme  is  also  very 
large. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Forest  Service  does  not  claim  that  this 
idea  of  the  utilization  of  various  woods  for  pulp  is  new  or  original. 
It  has  been  thought  of  a  ereat  many  times  before,  and  as  a  result  we 
hear  of  basswood  and  willow  and  certain  other  species  being  used  in 
the  early  history  of  the  wood-pulp  industry.  The  majority  of  the 
experiments,  however,  which  have  been  tried  have  dealt  with  the 
soda  process,  and  the  sulphite  method  has  been  but  little  investigated. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  basswood.  Of  course  that  is  com- 
monly in  the  trade  called  poplar,  yellow  poplar? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  not  positive  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  bass- 
wood  is  the  Tilia  amencana. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  linden? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  poplar  wliich  they 
refer  to  is  the  cottonwood  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  There  are  several  species  of  poplar.  The  eastern 
poplar,  the  particular  species  which  is  used  in  tne  eastern  mills,  is 
largely  the  aspen — that  is,  the  small  and  the  large  eastern  aspen. 
The  true  cottonwood  itself  is  a  different  species,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain.  The  yellow  poplar,  the  Liriodendroni  tulipifera,  is 
commonly  known  in  the  western  portion  of  this  country  and  some- 
what in  the  eastern  portion.  It  is  a  tree  of  comparatively  wide 
distribution. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  what  the  nurser>unen  call  the  North  Carolina 
poplar. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  that  poplar  of  which  the  top  of  that  table  is 
composed  t 

Mr.  Bristol.  You  will  have  to  ask  a  forester. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  census  reports  you  mention  poplar 
and  also  yellow  poplar. 
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Mr.  Bristol.  Those  are  different  species. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  call  the  cottonwood  the  vellow  poplar. 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  did  not  compile  these  ngnres. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  correct  designation,  and  I  was  very 
much  surprised  that  the  Forestry  Division  would  make  such  a  desig- 
nation. 

Mr.  Bristol.  It  depends  on  the  view  point. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  depend  on  the  view  point,  because 
cottonwood  and  poplar  are  different  woods.  In  the  trade  the  Lirio- 
dendron  tvMpifera  is  quite  commonly  called  the  yellow  poplar.  It  is 
not  poplar  at  all. 

Mr.  Bristol.  We  are  endeavoring  in  the  Forest  Service  to  assign 
specific  names,  the  common  names,  to  certain  species.  That  is,  as  to 
white  fir,  for  example,  we  are  endeavoring,  we  are  careful,  in  speaking 
of  the  Abies  concolor,  to  refer  to  that  as  the  white  fir.  The  ground  fir 
we  are  careful  not  to  speak  of  as  the  white  fir. 

A  few  experiments,  to  be  sure,  have  been  tried  with  the  sulphite 
process,  but  these  have  led  to  somewhat  negative  results,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  cost  of  using  a  commercial  plant  for  experimental 
purposes.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  paper  trade  up  to  tne  present 
time  has  not  done  more  work  along  this  line.  This  fact,  too,  may  be 
brought  out:  That  the  tendency,  more  or  less  justifiable,  nas  undoubt- 
edly oeen  to  keep  using  spruce  as  long  as  they  could  get  it.  How- 
ever, the  results  of  the  studies  of  the  section  of  wood  chemistry  of 
the  Forest  Service  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  shown  that  a  mer- 
chantable pulp  can  be  made  from  eleven  different  species  by  the 
sulphite  process.  Seven  of  these,  I  believe,  are  suitable  for  news 
paper  without  bleaching.  The  others  can  be  used  in  certain  quanti- 
ties for  the  production  of  various  grades  of  paper  when  they  have 
been  bleached,  and  in  the  unbleached  state  are  valuable  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  grades  of  wrapping  paper,  box  boards,  and  so  forth. 

Now,  the  Forest  Service  has  gotten  up  a  list  of  the  various  woods 
to  be  tested — that  is,  a  list  of  quite  some  considerable  size,  and  if  you 
care,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  it. 

The  Chairman  les;  we  would  like  to  have  that  in  connection 
with  it. 

fFoUowing  is  the  list  referred  to :) 

Species  to  be  tested  in  pulp  investigaitor^, 

Picea  mariana  (black  spruce).  Tsuga  canadensis  (hemlock). 

Picea  nibens  (red  spruce).  Taxodium  distichum  (cypress). 

Picea  canadensis  (white  spruce).  Tilia  americana  (basswood). 
Picea  engelmanni  (Engelmann's  spruce).     Fagus  americana  (beech). 

Picea  parryana  (blue  spruce).  Aesculus  glabra  (Ohio  buckeye). 

Abies  oalsamea  (balsam  fir).  Aesculus  octandra  (sweet  buckeye). 

Abies  concolor  (white  fir).  Platanus  occidentalis  (sycamore). 

Abies  lasiocarpa.  Larix  americana  (tamarack). 

Sequoia  sempervirens  (redwood).  Betula  populifolia  (gray  birch). 

Nyssa  sylvatica  (pepperidge).  i  Betula  papyrifera  (paper  birch). 

Kyssa  aquatica  (tup>eio  gum).  '  Betula  lutea  (yellow  birch). 

Populus  deltoidea  (cotton  wood).  .       ;  Betula  nigra  (river  birch). 

Populus  tremuloides  (aspen).  ,  Acer  rubrum  (red  maple). 

Pinus  virginiana  (scrub  pine).  Acer  saccharinum  (silver  maple). 

Pinus  Ta^a  (loblolly  pine).  Acer  Negundo  (box  elder). 

Pinus  murrayana  (lodge  pole  pine).  Lirio<iendrou  tulipil'era  (yellow  poplar). 
Pseudotsuga '       mucronata        ( Douglases 
spruce). 
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The  Chaibman.  The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  of  this  year— 
that  is,  the  one  that  is  now  pending  tor  the  next  fiscal  year — carries 
an  item,  I  believe,  of  $10,000  to  make  experiments  and  test  different 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper.  I  offered  an  amendment  in 
the  House  after  another  one  had  oeen  stricken  out  on  a  point  of  order. 
Would  that  matter  probably  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  for- 
estry division,  or  would  part  of  that  moifey  be  expended  by  your 
division,  likely,  or  do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Of  course  I  am  under  the  Forest  Service,  and  there 
has  been  some  talk  about  my  taking  up  the  work  if  the  thing  went 
through,  but  at  present  I  have  not  received  any  definite  information 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  of  course  that  contemplated  the  exami- 
nation of  plants  other  than  spruce.  It  contemplated  the  examination 
of  annuals 

Mr.  Bristol.  Annual  crops  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  ana  perennial  plants,  possibly.  So  far  as  I 
know,  in  your  Service  there  has  been  no  investigation  except  the  one 
you  are  referring  to  now  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  No  other  investigation  except  on  what  trees  could 
be  used  or  what  other  plants  could  be  used  for  paper  making? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  am  very  sorry  the  Forest  Service  has  undertaken 
no  investigation  prior  to  tliis  particular  investigation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  few  samples  of  the 

Eulp  which  we  have  made  at  our  laboratory,  which,  if  you  care  to 
ave,  I  will  submit  them  for  the  record  also  [laughter];  also  a  sample 
of  vellow-pine  pulp  and  paper  which  was  manufactured  in  Orange, 
Tex. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  samples  marked,  to  show  what  they  are? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes;  also  the  processes  by  which  they  are  made.  1 
also,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  a  copy  of  an  address  which  I  gave  before 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  last  February. 

The  Chairman.  An  address  which  you  gave? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes.     It  bears  somewhat  on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that  and  have  it  printed 
in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  address  referred  to:) 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  H.  STANLEY  BRISTOL.  CHIEF  OP  SECTION  OF  WOOD  CHEMISTRY,  UNTTED 
STATES  FOREST  SERVICE,   ON   WOOD  Fl-LF  EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  F0RB8T  8BBVICE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
diacussion  of  the  present  status  of  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  United 
States.  With  this  vou  are  far  more  familiar  than  I  ain.  There  are.  however,  a  few 
points  which  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  notice,  and  which  may  be  of  help  to  some  of 
you  in  the  solution  of  certain  problems  with  which  you  have  to  deal. 

Speaking  broadly,  never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  there  been  such  a  demand 
for  pulD  and  paper  as  at  present.  The  consumption  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States  auring  the  past  year  reached  the  enormous  total  of  3.600,000  cords,  a  much 
larger  amount  than  has  ever  before  been  used  in  this  country  in  one  year.  Thifl 
figure  represents  an  increase  of  84  per  cent  over  what  the  consumption  was  seven 
years  ago.  The  imports  of  pulp  wood  into  this  country  during  this  period  have  also 
increased  tremendously.  The  census  reports  show  that  this  has  amounted  to  100 
per  cent,  or  a  steady  increase  of  over  14  per  cent  per  annum.  Simultaneously  with 
this  steady  increase  has  come  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  pulp  wood  throughout  the 
countr>\  Figures  show  that  spruce  has  in  the  past  five  years  increaiied  from  40  to 
50  per  cent  in  value,  and  the  burning  question  at  the  present  time  is,  When  is  it  going 
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to  stop?  1  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  safe  in  8a>*ing  that,  with  the  exception  of  tem- 
porary halts,  the  pnce  will  never  stop  until  it  gets  to  a  level  far  above  what  the  pulp 
nianulacturere  can  afford  to  pay,  and  that  the  fast-increasing  price  and  demand  for 
lumber,  in  spite  of  its  many  substitutes,  will  eventually  preclude  the  use  of  round 
Ic^  for  paper  making.  There  are  now  a  few  companies  in  the  United  States  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  their  timber  lands  within  our  own  boundaries.  By 
proper  cutting  they  can  reap  a  continuous  supply  of  pulp  wood .  The  price  of  this  raw 
materiid  to  them,  other  things  being  equal,  will  remain  fsdily  constant  for  some  time, 
but  it  is  undoubtedly^true  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  find  greater  profit  to  be  obtained 
b]^  the  conversion  of^their  loss  into  lumber  instead  of  into  wood  pulp— possibl^r  util- 
izing their  waste  materials  for  this  latter  purpose.  However,  a  ereat  majority  of 
firms,  as  I  understand  it,  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  about  all  they  nave  to  look  for- 
ward to  is  the  fast-increasine  price  of  pulp  wood  already  mentioned,  a  diminishing 
supply  of  this  material  available  at  home,  together  with  the  possible  imposition  oi 
an  export  duty  on  Canadian  pulp- wood  lo^. 

Now.  gentlemen,  while  the  Forest  Service  is  laboring  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
at  large,  we  are  incidentally  laboring  directly  in  the  interest  of  the  less  fortunate  com- 
panies. The  Canadians  believe  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  pulp  material  so  far  as 
spruce  is  concerned,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  intend  to  handle  the  situation. 
The  present  state  of  affairs,  at  any  fate,  should  force  the  pulp  manufacturers  of  this 
countr>'  to  most  seriously  consider  the  use  of  other  materials  than  spruce  for  pulp 
and  paper  making,  and  should  give  a  great  impetus  to  a  thorough  search  for  the  pres- 
ence in  our  own  country'  of  possible  substitutes  for  this  wood. 

We  are  all  aware  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  waste  of  our  natural  resources  has 
been  most  deplorable.  Speaking  broadly,  not  more  than  50  per  cent  on  an  average 
of  the  tree  as  it  stands  in  the  forest  ever  reaches  the  market  in  the  form  of  lumber. 
Take,  for  example,  the  cut  of  yellow  pine  in  this  country  last  year,  which  amounted 
to  some  12,000,000,000  board  feet.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  that  as  a  resultj^of 
this  cut  over  8,000,000  cords  of  actual  wood,  exclusive  of  bark,  went  to  waste,  and* 
that,  aside  from  the  wood  fiber,  if  the  turpentine  alone  which  was  contained  in  this 
amount  of  material  had  been  extracted  and  sold,  at  even  the  current  price  of  good 
wood  turpentine,  there  would  have  resulted  a  gross  savinij  for  the  vear  which  would 
have  easily  reached  $14,000,000. 

Yellow  pine  represents  by  no  means  our  only  waste.  Logging  and  sawmill  opera- 
tions in  the  Western  States  show  a  similar  condition  to  those  of  the  South,  and  vast 
quantities  of  material,  in  the  form  of  large  slabs,  which  might  readily  be  handled 
and  prepared  for  the  cooking  processes,  are  constantly  being  burned  simply  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  waste  which  should  also  be  prevented,  such  as  the 
waste  due  to  the  natural  decay  of  species  which,  in  certain  localities,  have  small 
commercial  value.  Amonc  these  I  aesire  to  mention  the  following:  Eastern  scrub 
pine,  white  fir  of  the  Pacinc  coast,  lodgepole  pine,  and  the  Engelmann  spruce  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  districts.  All  of  these  species  occur  in  large  quantities  and  at  the 
present  time  are  considerably  cheaper  than  spruce. 

The  stumpage  price  on  lodgepole  pine  and  Engelmann  spruce  varies,  roughly, 
between  $1.75  to  12.30  per  cord,  and  on  white  fir  (Abies  concolor)  averages  about  fl 
per  cord. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  standing  timber,  scrub  pine  (Pinus  virginiana)  forms 
about  20  per  cent — that  is,  about  500,000  acres — of  tne  wooded  area  of  Maryland 
and  about  10  per  cent  (or  130,000  acres)  of  that  of  Virginia.  Mature,  fully  stocked 
stands  yield  about  30  to  40  cords  per  acre. 

White  fir  (Abies  concolor)  occurs  in  very  large  quantities  in  California  and  southern 
Oregon.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  latter  State  the  stand  is  estimated  at  about 
1,2<W,000,000  feet,  and  in  tne  Sierras  of  northern  (California  the  stand  is  estimated  at 
something  over  2,000,000,000  feet.  In  California  it  forms  from  30  to  45  per  cent  of  the 
stand  ana  averages  about  16.000  feet  B.  M.  per  acre  over  considerable  areas.  In 
northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  it  averages  about  5,000  feet  per  acre,  with  a 
mixture  of  yellow  pine  and  other  conifers.  No  estimates  of  the  amount  of  standing 
timber  of  Engelmann  spruce  are  available.  Something  over  1,500,000,000  board  feet, 
however,  have  been  reported  as  occurring  on  foiu*  of  the  national  forests. 

The  supply  of  lodeepole  pine  is  also  very  large. 

I  should  also  speak  here  of  Douglas  fir  and  also  once  more  of  southern  yellow  pine, 
the  two  leading  lumber  trees  of  the  United  States,  the  stands  of  which  are  reported  to 
be  greater  than  any  other  species  which  we  have  in  this  country.  The  waste  from 
these  woods  should  be  utilized,  and  it  is  going  to  be  our  endeavor  to  find  a  method. 

Xow.  the  Forest  Ser\'ice  doe^  not  claim  that  the  utilization  of  these  various  woods 
for  pulp  is  a  new  or  original  idea.     It  has  been  thought  of  many  times  before,  and  as 
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a  result  we  hear  of  baaswood,  willow,  and  other  species  l)eing  used  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  wood-pulp  industry.  The  majority  of  these  experiments,  however,  have 
been  tried  with  the  soda  process,  and  the  sulphite  process  has  been  but  little  investi- 
gated. To  be  sure,  a  few  experiments  have  been  tried  hy  the  latter  method,  but  in  a 
laige  number  of  cases  these  nave  led  to  somewhat  negative  results  on  account  of  the 
excessive  cost  of  using  the  commercial  plant  for  experimental  purposes.  About  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  the  Forest  Service  installed  a  miniature  pulp  mill  for  the  investi- 
gation of  this  problem.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  imitate  a£  closely  as  possible  on  a 
small  scale  the  actual  conditions  of  practice,  and  we  feel  that,  considering  the  great 
difficulty  of  reducing  the  size  of  a  commercial  plant  by  about  2.000,  we  have  done 
very  well. 

In  regard  to  the  plans  upon  which  the  experiments  have  been  conducted,  samples 
consisting  of  about  1,000  pounds  of  each  species  are  being  collected,  as  required, 
by  our  forest  assistants,  in  order  to  insure  authentic  material.  These  are  carefully 
marked  and  shipped  to  our  laboratory,  which  was  recently  moved  from  Boston  to 
AVashington.  It  is  aimed,  in  collecting  samples,  to  get  material  which  represents 
fairly  the  stand  of  a  particular  species  in  any  given  lo^dity. 

When  the  laboratory  is  ready  for  the  test,  the  material  is  barked  bv  hand  and  sawed 
into  disks  five-eighths  of  an  inch  with  the  grain.  These  disks  are  then  chipped  with 
the  grain  by  means  of  a  suitable  machine.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  wood  is  then 
taken  for  the  cook  and  another  sample  of  the  material  taken  for  the  determination  of 
the  moisture  content.  Sulphite  liquor  is  prepared,  using  a  good  grade  of  dolomite 
lime,  but  instead  of  sulphur  burners  and  complicated  absorbing  apparatus,  commonly 
employed  in  practice,  we  have  found  it  much  more  convenient  to  use  liquid  sulphur 
dioxide,  purchased  abroad  in  sfeel  cylinders,  and  to  accomplish  the  absorbing  in 
large  white  oak  barrels.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  in  this  way  to  obtain  an  acid  of 
any  desired  strength. 

The  chips  and  acid  are  then  placed  in  a  small  digester,  thoroughly  jacketed  with 
asbestos  magnesia,  and  live  steam  is  supplieid  in  the  manner  common  in  practice. 
The  cook  is  blown  in  the  usual  wav.  the  pulp  allowed  to  drain,  and  the  whole  batch 


weighed.  The  moisture  content  o!  the  pulp  is  then  determined  and  the  yield  com 
pu ted .  A f ter  this  the  pulp  is  screened  and  the  yield  of  screenings  determined .  Micro 
pcopic  examinations  of  the  fibers,  including  the  determinations  of  the  length  and 


breadth,  are  also  made,  and  bleaching  tests  carried  out.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  in  our  reports  to  give  not  only  the  data  just  mentioned,  but  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  and  lime  required  per  ton  of  pulp,  and  such  other  information  as  will  be 
.desired  by  the  pulp  maker  in  making  estimates  of  the  cost  of  pn)duction. 

I  have  with  me  a  few  photographs  of  our  miniature  pulp  mill,  which  may  be  of 
interest,  and  I  submit  them  here  for  your  inspection. 

On  the  whole,  gentlemen,  the.  Forest  Service  feels  that  the  results  so  far  obtaine<i 
are  ver>'  encours^ng;.  and  it  is  our  belief  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  western 
and  southern  yellow  pine  and  Douj^las  fir.  which  woods  we  have  not  up  to  the  present 
time  investigated,  that  all  of  the  woods  to  which  I  have  made  reference  in  the  early 
portion  of  my  paper  can  be  manufactured  into  a  pulp  suitable  for  many  purposes  by 
the  sulphite  process.  I  have  with  me  .<»everal  samples  of  material  made  from  these 
various  woods  which  I  should  appreciate  greatly  if  you  would  examine  and  give  me 
your  frank  opinion  concerning  their  value  in  your  industrA\ 

In  criticising  the  results,  however,  a  lew  points  should  be  borne  in  mind:  First, 
the  facilities  with  which  we  have  had  to  work;  and,  second,  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  imitating  the  actual  conditions  of  practice  on  a  hiiniature  scale. 

For  these  reasons  we  do  not  believe  tliat  our  pulp  samples  represent  all  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  various  woods.  We  do,  liowever.  believe  that  they  show  clearly  that 
there  are  many  woods  which  can  be  readily  reduced  by  the  sulphite  process,  and 
can  be  made  to  pnxluce  a  fiber  which,  in  some  instances,  is  the  rival  of  spruce  fiber. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  white  fir  of  tlie  Pacific  coast,  whicb  has  a  fiber  at  least  one-half 
longer  than  our  eastern  spruce.  The  rooking  conditions  of  this  wood  are,  on  the 
whole,  not  appreciably  different  from  those  for  spmce;  neither  is  the  quantity  of 
bleach  required,  so  far  a^s  our  experiments  have  been  able  to  demonstrate.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  the  paper  industrv'  tliat  this  material 
•can  be  readily  converted  into  almost  any  kind  of  paper.  Our'experimenta  with 
lodgepole  pine  and  Engelmanu  spruce  have  been  mucn  more  recent  and  have  not 
led  us  to  such  conclusive  results.  We  have  tried  but  one  or  two  cooks  on  these  species, 
and  so  we  feel  that  undoubtedly  we  shall  be  able  to  improve  these  samples  greatly 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  required  cooking  conditions  increases. 

In  regard  to  the  fiber  length  of  these  two  woods,  there  appears  to  be  but  very  little 
difference  between  tliem,  and  they  differ  only  very  slightly  in  length  from  the  ordinary* 
red  spruce  tiber.     The  width  of  tho  lo«iijcj)nlo  pine  filler  seems  to  be  slightly  greater 
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than  the  other  two.  and  on  this  account  it  ia  poesibie  that  it  would  not  have  quite  the 
matting  quality. 

Both  of  these  samples  of  pulp  which  I  have  submitted  are,  as  you  will  notice,  a 
little  of!  color,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  rectified  to  some  extent  by  varying 
the  method  of  cooking. 

Another  very  interesting  fiber  is  that  made  from  scrub  pine— the  eastern  scrub 
pine — {Pinus  virainittna).  It  reduces  fairly  readily  by  the  sulphite  process,  and  can 
l>e  made  to  yield  a  long-fibered,  strong  pulp,  which  it  is  believed  would  be  valuable 
in  the  making  of  news  and  wrappuij^  papers.  The  fiber  is  slightly  longer  than  spruce 
and  possibly  sli^tly  broader.  This  species  has  at  present  very  little  use.  It  finds 
its  way  to  a  certain  extent,  however,  into  the  cheaper  grades  of  lumber,  mine  props, 
railroad  ties,  etc.    The  Maryland  wood  brines  about  $5.75  per  cord,  delivered. 

1  have  here  another  sample  of  pulp  which  may  be  of  interest  made  from  loblolly 
pine,  a  tree  from  which  a  ereat  deal  of  so-called  yellow-pine  lumber  is  obtained.  This 
wood  reduces  fairly  readily  by  the  sulphite  process,  and  has  a  fiber  length  consider- 
ably longer  than  spruce. 

I  have  two  samples  of  pulp  from  this  species,  one  made  from  green  wood  and  the 
other  from  seasoned  wood.  The  difference  ia  quite  noticeable,  the  pulp  from  the 
green  wood  being  considerably  softer.  At  present  there  are  large  quantities  of  saw- 
mill waste  of  this  species,  especially  in  the  region  of  Norfolk,  Va.  The  tree  is  dis- 
tinctly a  lumber  tree,  and  on  this  account  we  can  not  look  to  the  use  of  round  logs* 
for  pmp  for  any  great  period.    The  waste,  however,  should  be  utilized. 

The  same  is  true  of  southern  cypress,  of  which  tliere  are  kCr]^  Quantities  of  sawmill 
refuse.  This  reduces  with  readiness  by  the  sulphite  process,  yieloing  a  brown-colored 
pulp,  which,  though  strong,  is  rather  coarse.  Its  fiber  length  is  about  the  same  as 
loblolly  pine.  Altnou^h  one  of  the  samples  which  I  have  here  has  been  bleached, 
the  quantity  of  bleaching  powder  required  is  very  huge,  beinc  about  32  per  cent. 
This  amount  can  uhdoubtealy  be  reduced  somewhat,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  wood 
will  ever  be  manufactured  into  a  high  grade  of  pulp.  Its  use,  it  would  seem,  would 
come  more  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  wrapping  papers  and  box  boards. 

Another  wood  which  occurs  in  the  same  region  as  the  southern  cypress  is  the  tupelo 
gum.  It  is  at  present  not  so  valuable  for  lumber  purposes  as  cypress,  but  has  been 
coming  on  the  market  with  surprising  rapidity  lately  as  a  substitute  for  poplar  in 
the  manufacture  of  wagon  boxes,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  to  note  that  in  the  recent  financial  stringency  tupelo  was  among  the  woods  least 
affected.  Its  fiber  is  very  short  and  broaa,  and  on  this  account  has  very  little 
strength.  It  might,  however,  be  readily  manufactured  into  eround  wood,  or,  when 
treated  by  a  chemical  process,  be  made  to  yield  a  pulp  of  value  in  book  and  maga- 
zine papers. 

I  Mive  here,  afi  a  matter  of  only  general  interest,  a  couple  of  samples  of  pulp  made 
from  Michigan  tamarack.  The  color,  brown  and  yellow,  respectively,  is  in  both  canes 
a  result  of  the  cooking  process  and  not  the  result  of  artificial  coloring.  The  fiber  length 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  scru  b  pine.  The  wood  reduces  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  two  samples  which  1  have  with  me,  the, amount  of  screenings  was  very  la,rge. 
Tlie  difficulty,  however,  does  not  peem  to  be  any  lack  of  penetration  of  the  acid  into 
t'le  chips,  but  rather  the  inability  of  the  acid  to  dissolve  the  pitch  and  resin  in  the  wood , 
and  on  this  account  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  pulp  well  disintegrated  on  the  blow-off. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  Forest  Service  has  a  vital  interest  in  this  waste  problem  and 
the  conservation  of  our  national  resources.  We  are  proceeding  on  the  theory  that 
every  portion  of  the  tree  will  sometime  be  utilized,  and  that  the  time,  as  the  Govern- 
ment looks  at  things,  is  not  far  off.  We  believe  that  round  wood  will  before  long  be 
a  material  ol  too  high  value  for  pulp,  and  that  no  wood  except  waste  wood  will  be  used 
U}T  this  purpose.  We  sJso  believe  that  eventually,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  growth 
iif  this  country  in  the  past  and  the  prospects  for  the  future,  the  bulk  of  raw  material  for 
l>aper  making  will  come  from  an  annual  crop. 

Gentlemen.  I  feel  that  the  majority  of  you  are  even  more  vitally  interested  in  this 
work  than  we  are,  and  that  your  association  and  the  Forest  Service  should  labor 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  find  other  suitable  raw  materials  for  paper  within  our  own 
l)»>undaries. 

We  need  your  hearty  cooperation  in  this  work ,  for  we  feel  that  while  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  the  experimental  part  at  a  limited  expense  and  obtain  results,  you  practical 
men  of  the  industry'  are  the  ones  who  can  judge  their  real  value.  We  desire  to  visit 
your  plants  and  investigate  processes.  We  need  cost  figures,  for  it  is  only  by  knowing 
the  cost  of  production  that  we  can  estimate  whether  it  is  a  feasible  proposition  to  manu- 
facture pulp  from  these  various  woods.  In  short,  any  suggestions  which  you  can  make 
as  to  how  t^ie  work  may  be  carried  on  so  as  to  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  will 
he  greatly  appreciated.  ^ 
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And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  addreae 
this  meeting  on  a  subject  of  such  mutiial  interest  and  for  the  opportunity  which  you 
have  afforded  me  of  meeting  the  members  of  your  association,  and  I  also  thank  you  and 
the  other  gentlemen  present  for  your  kind  and  complimentary  attention. 

Mr.  Bristol.  Now,  I  sa3%  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  so  far  the  paper  trade  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  work,  obviously  from  the  fact  that  their  supply  of  spruce  in 
this  country  is  fast  diminishing  and  the  cost  is  increasing,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  go  to  Canada  for  their  pulp  wood  unless  it  is  necessary. 
So  interested,  in  fact,  have  a  good  many  of  them  been  that  after  that 
meeting  to  which  I  referred  I  immediately  received  several  offers 
from  the  paper  trade  to  test  out  on  a  commercial  scale  the  value  of 
these  various  woods  for  pulp.  At  the  present  time  these  are  experi- 
mental results. 

The  Chaikmax.  These  results  only  show,  I  take  it,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  white  paper  from  these  woods,  but  you  do  not  undertake 
•  to  show  whether  they  can  be  made  at  commercial  prices? 

Mr.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  but  we  can  get  some  idea  of  that  from  our 
experiments,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  our  results  are  conclusive  by 
any  means  until  they  have  been  tested  out  in  a  commercial  way. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  experiments  that  you  have  made  m  the 
main  process  experiments  in  soda  and  sulphite,  or  are  they  ground- 
wood  experiments  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  The  experiments  so  far  are  principally  with  the  sul- 
phite process.  We  have  not  had  the  equipment  tor  carrying  on  the 
grouna-wood  process  or  the  soda  process. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  important  tluiig  is  the  wood  from 
which  you  can  make  groimd  pulp. 

Mr.  Bristol.  When  we  took  up  this  investigation,  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity,  was  supposed  to 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  from  the  news  paper  point  of  view, 
the  print  paper? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Of  course  we  took  it  from  the  largest  consumption. 
The  sulphite  consumption  constituted  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  produced,  and  we  therefore  considered  that  to  be  the  most 
important. 

The  Chairman.  Sulphite  pul]),  so  far  as  the  pulp  is  concerned,  con- 
stitutes 20  per  cent  of  the  pulp  used  in  paper.  ' 

Mr.  Bristol.  Sulphite  pulp  constitutes  about  20  per  cent  of  news 
paper,  the  80  per  cent  remaining  being  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  takes,  I  understand,  about  twice  as 
much  wood  to  make  a  ton  of  sulphite  as  it  does  to  make  a  ton  of 
ground  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  their  proportions  will  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  less  than  two-fifths  of  wood  converted  into  sulphite 
pulp,  and  soinothing  over  three^-fiiths  of  wood  converted  into  ground 
pulp? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  have  not  made  that  calculation,  but  J  assume  you 
are  rij^ht,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  only  niade  it  just  now.  It  is  simple  to 
make  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  exporimented  with  yellow  pine  by  any  other 
method  than  the  soda  proco«<s?     Have  you  tried  sulphite? 
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Mr.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  sample  says  *'soda  process.'* 

Mr.  Bristol.  That  sample  was  not  produced  in  our  laboratory. 
That  was  produced  in  the  trade.  We  nave  a  sample  produced  by 
turpentine. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  produced  by  the  sulphite  process  or 
the  soda  process  ? 

Mr.  Bristol.  Thev  are  all  produced  by  the  sulphite  process.  The 
only  soda  sample  I  have  is  that  of  the  Southern  yellow  pine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  simple  matter  to  have  these  experiments 
made  bv  cooperation  with  some  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Bristol.  That  depends.  A  good  many  of  the  mills  have  not 
small  experimental  digesters,  and  those  that  have,  have  them  prettv 
well  usea  in  experimenting  themselves.  I  know  there  are  several  mills 
that  have  the  small  digesters,  but  the  particular  size  we  wanted  we 
could  not  find. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  make  experiments 
with  ground  pulp,  is  it  not?  I  was  thinking  of  setting  up  a  grind- 
stone here  and  making  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bristol.  It  depends  on  what  you  want.  You  can  grind  pulp 
on  a  grindstone  by  working  it  with  foot  power. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  made  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  Bristol.  Of  course,  when  you  want  to  get  efficiency  figures 
and  things  of  that  sort  it  is  a  little  different.  You  can  make  the 
pulp  in  different  ways.  You  can  make  sulphite  pulp  by  taking  a 
glass  tube  and  putting  chips  in  it  with  chemicals  and  heating  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  great  difference.  There 
may  be  a  substantial  difference,  but  no  great  difference,  in  the  cost 
of  reducing  one  kind  of  soft  wood  to  pulp  by  grinding  and  another 
kind  of  wood  by  sulphite  process.  The  point  is,  what  is  the  product 
when  you  get  it?  That  can  be  done  as  advantageously  in  a  simple 
way,  so  far  as  the  product  is  concerned,  as  in  any  other  way.  Aiid 
I  suppose  the  wood  for  pulp  has  to  be  fairly  free  from  too  much 
resin:  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bristol.  It  depends  on  the  process  you  use. 

The  Chairman.  For  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  have  not  investigated  the  ground-wood  side  as 
much  as  I  would  Uke  to. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  estimate  the  amount  of  spruce  .that  was 
cut  in  the  United  States  in  1905  that  was  used  for  pulp-wood  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  estimated  for  1906  that  the  amount  of  spruce,  the 
total  consumption  of  spruce  that  was  used  for  pulp,  was  about  40 

5)er  cent  of  the  total;  about  60  per  cent  as  much  spruce  when  used 
or  pulp  as  for  lumber.     But  of  the  total  consumption  of  spruce 
wood  I  estimated  that  about  40  per  cent  of  the  spruce  was  used  for 


"%. 


Stafford.  Can  you  state  what  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated 
stand  in  the  Eastern  States  was  used  for  pulp  wood  in  1905? 

Mr.  Bristol.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  a  forester. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  have  you  made  any 
estimate  of  the  total  drain  on  the  forests  of  the  Umted  States  by 
reason  of  the  utilization  of  pulp  wood  during  the  year  1905? 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  think  I  have  something  on  that. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  have  nothing  else  except  what  is  in  your 
figures,  those  are  akeady  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bristol.  I  have  not  read  this  [indicating  a  manuscript  in 
hand]  exactly  as  it  is  given  here.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  wood  used  ror  pulp  in  1906  was  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  annual  production  of  lumber  for  that  year,  and  about  1.8  per  cent 
of  the  estimated  total  consumption  of  wood,  assuming  for  figuring 
purposes  that  500  board  feet  was  equal  to  1  cord. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Now,  Mr.  John  6.  Luke. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  0.  LTTKE. 

(The  witness  was  dulv  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

ilr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Ohairman,  may  Mr.  Waller  put  in  a  telegram 
before  the  examination  of  Mr.  Luke  is  proceeded  with? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

(Mr.  Waller  submitted  the  following,  which  was  read  by  the  chair- 
man:) 

New  York,  May  19. 
Mr.  T.  T.  Waller,  New  Willard,  Washinoton,  D.  C. 

Rates  per  hundred  pounds  news  paper  in  rolls  carloads  from  Ottawa  and  Grand  Mere 
to  Birmingham  46,  our  rate  46i;  Chattanooga  35i,  ours  36;  Atlanta  43i,  oura  43  to  46; 
New  Orleans  36,  ours  same;  Nashville  30},  ours  31  to  33;  Memphis  32,  ours  32  to  34: 
Indianapolis  19,  ours  same;  St.  Louis  21,  ours  same;  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Dayton 
15},  ours  same;  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  17,  ours  same;  Chicaco,  Louisville,  Fort 
Wayne,  Terre  Haute  18,  ours  same;  rates  from  Ottawa  and  Grand  Mere  to  other  pointb 
in  West  and  South  are  made  on  same  basis,  no  higher  than  rates  from  our  mills. 

L.  S.  Parsoks. 

The  Chairmak  (addressing  witness).  Will  you  give  your  name? 

Mr.  Luke.  John  G.  Luke. 

Tho  Chairman.  What  mill  or  concern  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  am  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  have  several  mills;  one  in  Covington,  Va.;  one  in 
Davis,  W.  Va. ;  one  in  Luke,  Md. ;  one  in  Williamsourg,  Pa. :  one  in 
Tyrone,  Pa.,  and  one  in  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  the  capacity  of  these  mills  as  you 
go  along. 

Mr.  Li?KE.  The  Covington  mill  makes  about  100  tons  of  bleached 
sulphite  and  about  45  tons  of  book  paper  per  day.  The  Davis  mill 
malces  about  40  tons  of  bleached  sulpnite  product.  The  Piedmont 
mill,  at  Luke,  Md.,  makes  about  60  tons  or  soda  pulp  and  135  tons 
of  paper.  Williamsburg  makes  about  25  tons  of  soda  pulp  and  35 
tons  of  paper.  Tyrone  makes  30  tons  of  soda  pulp  and  about  35 
tons  of  paper,  \Iechanicsville  makes  about  50  tons  each  of  soda 
pulp  anci  sulphite  and  about  100  tons  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  any  inconvenience  for  you  gentlemen 
who  are  here  now  to  wait  over  until  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  would  be  to  me.  I  would  like  to  be  in  New  York 
to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  rest  of  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  are  concerned,  they  can  wait  over  until  to-morrow,  unless 
It  is  Mr.  Payne.     I  have  not  asked  him. 
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Mr.  Payne.  I  have  an  important  investigation  to-morrow  evening 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Stafford.  We  could  put  him  on  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  run  this  evening,  not 
Wause  of  Mr.  Xorris's  allies,  but  because  of  the  Republican  caucus. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  the  manner  in  which  the  chairman  has  conducted 
this  investigation  shows  that  the  allies  are  not  all  on  one  side  of  the 
House.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  most  of  us  have  work  in  the  House  this  after- 
noon, so  that  we  have  %o  be  there.  We  will  go  ahead  with  Mr.  Luke. 
He  is  the  first  gentleman  we  have  had  who  does  not  come  from 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or  New  York,  and  while  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  East,  I  have  also  respect  for  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Sims.  Virginia  is  Southeast. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  call  it  Northeast. 

Mr.  Luke,  can  you  tell  us  how  you  obtain  your  supply  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  For  our  Covington  mill  at  Covington,  V a. ;  we  own  some 
90,000  acres  of  timber  land  from  which  that  mill  is  supplied.  We 
supply  ourselves. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Luke.  Spruce  and  hemlock.  For  our  Piedmont  mill  we  buy 
a  portion  in  that  section.  Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  and  Luke,  Md.;  one 
is  on  the  one  side  of  the  river  and  the  other  is  on  the  other  side,  yet 
our  post-office  is  Piedmont. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  news-print  paper  do  you  make  alto- 
gether? 

Mr.  Luke.  None  at  all.  We  make  what  is  known  as  book  paper, 
machine  finished,  super-calendered,  and  writing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  more  or  less  spruce  for  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  for  our  JVlechanicsville  mill,  all  of  it.  It  comes 
from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  what  prices  you  paid  for  that  in 
the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Luke."  Yes,  sir.  I  have  all  those  figures.  We  paid  last  year 
from  $8.50  to  $9  and  this  year  from  $10.50  to  $11.  But  I  think  I 
can  give  you  the  figures  for  each  year.  Spruce  wood  at  Mechanics- 
ville — do  you  want  me  to  go  back  as  far  as  1895?  ' 

The  Chairman.  As  far  back  as  you  can  go.  Give  the  average  cost. 
Is  that  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  most  of  it  came  from  Canada.  For  the  year  1895, 
at  our  Duncan  mill,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  we  gave  for  poplar  wood, 
$6.30;  for  spruce  wood,  $7.50;  for 

The  Chairman.  Did  most  of  the  wood  you  propose  to  give  us  for 
various  years  come  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  spruce  comes  from  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  made  out  in  tabulated  form? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Luke.  It  also  gives  a  lot  of  articles  that  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture of  paper — lime,  coal,  starch,  wrappers,  twine,  lumber  for 
boxes  and  frames — covering  pretty  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  items  are  those  in  that  statement? 
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Mx.  Luke.  Spruce  wood,  poplar  wood,  lime,  coal,  sulphur,  resin, 
starch,  wrappers,  twine,  and  lumber  for  boxes  and  frames. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  material? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  correctly  represents  the  average  cost,  taken 
from  your  books? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  weU.     You  can  put  that  in. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

DUNCAN  HILL. 

Comparative  cost  of  paper  1895-1907. 


Articles. 


I    18%.       1896.    i    1897.       1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


Poplar  wood 6.30 

Spruoewood 7.fi0  I 

Lime ,  4.55 

Coal I  2.73 

Sulphur .76 

Rostn I  .67 

Stansh !  2.20  I 

Wrappers 1.40 

Twine 6.00 

Lumber  for  boxes  and  frames '  10.50 


Average. 


Articles. 


4.15 


1902. 


6.23  I 

7.60  I 

4.50 

2.66  I 

.75  I 

.63  ! 

L82 

1.40  I 

5.25 

10.50  i 


6.30 

7.80 

4.42  I 

2.54 

.75 

.70 

1.60 

1.40  . 

5.25 

10.75 


6.35   ' 

8.03 

4.45 

2.30 
.89  , 
.62  J 

1.40 

1.40 

5.25 
10.75 


20  I 

75 

46 

12 

C3  , 

62i 

32  I 

40 

40 

75  ; 


6.20 

7.75 

4.05 

2.65 

.96 

.56 

1.45 

1.70 

6.75 

16.00 


4.12 


4.14 


4.14 


4.10  I      4.81 


1901. 


6.50 
7.75 
4.05 
3.06 
.M 
.57 
l.frj 
1.70 
7.0U 
16.  OQ 


Poplar  wood i  6. 70 

Spruce  wood !  7 .  90 

Lime I  4. 10 

Coal 3.05 

Sulphur 1.02 

Rosin .63 

Stansh 2.50 

Wrappers 1.70 

Twine 5.50 

Lumber  for  boxes  and  frames 16.25 


Average. 


U 


4.94 


1903.       1904.       1905.    '    1906.    '    1907. 


4.92 


Ad- 
Ttnoe 


I 


7.10 

8.08 

8.00 

9.13 

4.10  , 

4.45  1 

3.5.5 

2.0.5  : 

1.01 

1.01 

.83 

1.05  1 

2.06 

1.81  1 

1.80 

1.70 ; 

5.00 

5.3J 

17.25  ! 

13.02 

8.20 
9.32 
4.54  , 

2.81) 
1.01 
1.10 
1.90 
1.61 
5.16 
14.42 


8.20 
9.41 
4.72 
2.96 
l.Ui 
L35 
1.77  , 
1.60  I 
5.50 
15.36 


9.00 
11.00 
4.90 
3.05 
1.03 
2.00 
2.22 
1.90 
9.00 
22.00 


PetcL 

1: 
ilb 

I 

35 
» 
IW 


5.07 


4.81 


5.01         5.19 


6.61 


Mr.  Luke.  It  shows  an  average  advance  of  62  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  From  1895? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  advance  does  it  show  for  pulp  wood, 
spruce  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Luke.  Thirty-six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.   \Vhat  is  the  greatest  advance  in  any  one  item? 

Mr.  Luke.  Resin:  250  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  not  used  in  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  some;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  used  in  ordinary  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Ltman.  Some  mills  use  it,  and  some  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  statements  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  have  a  statement  here,  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Public  Printer,  giving  the  price  at  which  machine-finished  and  su{)er- 
calendered  paper  has  been  sold  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  think 
the  price  at  wnich  Government  paper  is  sold  down  here  is  the  fairest 
index  of  the  price  at  which  paper  can  be  sold. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  having  such  a  statement  made.     You  can 
put  vours  in  the  record,  and  we  will  see  whether  they  agree. 
Cfhe  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Government  coTUract  paper  prices,  as  per  reports  of  Public  Printer. 

Ko.lM.  F.:  ' 

24x38-18 1    13.30 

Any  aize  and  weight  not  exceeding  38  { 


No.  1  S.  A  8.  C: 

24z3»-^ 

32x48-«) 

24x38-70 

38x48-140 

32x48-120 

38x48-120 

Any  elxe  and  wele^t  not  exceeding  38 
indiei 


3.90 
3.90 
3.90 
3.90 
3.90 
4.00 


WXlTDfOS. 


White,  double  cap,  17x28 

W1iite,dem7>  16x21 

White,  double  dem;,  21x22 

White,  foUo  poet,  17x22 

White,  medium,  18x23 

Blue,  medium,  18x23 

White,  royal,  10x24 

White,  imperial,  23x31 

White,  any  dse  not  exceeding  28  inches  . . 
Colored,  any  size  not  exceeding  28  Inches  . 

COYXBS. 

Any  size,  weight,  or  color 


1904. 


No.  1  M.  F.: 

24x38-48 

Any  slxe  and  weight  not  exceeding  38 

iDchee 

N0.IS.A8.C.: 

24x32-16 

32X48-W 

24x38-70 

38x48-140 

32x48-120 

38x48-120 

Any  size  and  weight  not  exceeding  38 
inchee 


WBITINQS. 


$3.30 


1905. 


S3. 30 


3.50 

3.40 

3.1)0 

3.40 

3.40 

3.40 

3.40 

3.40 

3.70 

3.40 

3.50 

3.40 

1906. 


1907. 


13.20  , 

3.30  I 
3.30  I 
3.20 
3.20 
3.30  , 
3.30 


R1.S3.55 

Ca.3.70 

3.90 
3.90 
3.80 
3.90 
3.80 
3.70 


1908. 


Rl.S3.675 

Ca.3.75 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.90    . 

3.90 


White,  double  cap,  17x28 

White,  demy,  16x21 

White,  double  demy,  21x32. 

White,  foUo  poet,  17x22 

White,  medium,  18x23 

Blue,  medium,  18x23 

Whit«,  Toyal,  19x24 

White,  imperial.  23x31 

White,  any  sie^not  exceeding  28  inches  . . 
Colored,  any  eixe  not  exceeding  28  inches . 

COVKSS. 

Any  size,  weight,  or  color 


5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
G.90 
5.90 
5.90 


6.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
G.90 
5.  GO  , 
5.60  , 


5.00  , 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00  I 
5.00  ' 
6.fX) 
5.00 
5.00  , 
I. 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 


6.10 
6.10 
6.10 
6.10 
6.10 
6.80 
6.10 
6.10 


•I- 


4.10 


:( 


3.90 
5.00  < 


3.80  1 
4.70  / 


if 
3.80  { 


4.25 
5.00 


The  Chairman,  Have  you  any  other  statements  there?  Are  those 
marked  so  as  to  indicate  what  they  are  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  Here  is  a  statement  showing  the 
a<ivance  in  the  cost  of  material  at  our  Luke  mill  from  1897  to  1907. 
You  can  have  that  if  you  choose,  showing  the  various  items. 
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(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 


SUMMARY. 


Advance  in  cost  of  paper,  Luke  mill,  1897-1907. 


Ver  cent. 

Clay 12 

Rosin 140 

Soda  ash 17 

Colore 65 

Coal m 

Wires 8 

Felte 13 

Drier  felts 21 

Twine 80 


Percent. 

Cases  and  frames 90 

Labor 47 

Wood m 

Sulphite 10 

Lime 30 

Sulphur 65 


Average. 


4S 


Mr.  IjUKe.  Here  are  some  figures  showing  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  wood  at  our  Tyrone  mill.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  index  of  the  cost 
of  wood,  because  Tyrone  is  in  the  center  of  Pennsylvania,  and  ^e 
buy  it  in  small  lots  from  all  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  cord  wood? 

Mr.  Luke.  Several  kinds  of  wood,  soft  wood,  pine  wood.  In  1897 
it  cost  us  on  the  average  $6.22  per  cord  and  in  1907  it  cost  us  17.68. 
The  figures  are  here  for  each  year  for  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     Give  that  to  the  stenographer. 

(Following  is  the  statement :) 

Cost  of  wood  at  Tyrone^  Pa,j  miU^  inchuHn^  cx>st  of  unloading  and  piling  in  yard. 

128  CVBiC  FEET  TO  CORD. 
[In  flguring  the  cost  for  1897.  I89.s.  and  18. ^O,  the  hard  and  pine  woods  were  not  kept  separate.] 


Year. 

Si.ft. 

Hard. 

Ptoe. 

ft? 

AvwigB. 

1897 

»o.22 
5.22 
5.22 
5.95 
tw24 
a  13 
G.36 
6.97 
7.10 
7.00 
7.04 

13. 

$497 

189«  

1899 .... 

3.82 

3.82 

497 

6i06 

1900 

$5.05 
5.28 
5.34 
.^.52 
5.98 
d.09 
6.20 
&20 

$4.35 
4.57 
4.61 
4.76 
5.43 
5.65 
5.72 
5.73 

5.15 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907  (eight  months) 

SiSl 
8.22 
5.39 
5.S1 
&06 
6.11 
614 

hi)  CVBIC  FEET  TO  CORD. 


1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 


1903 

1904 

1905 

190C 

1907  (eight  months) . 


4.78 

4.78 

4.78 

&32 

5.44 

6.61 

5.72 

6.68 

5.77 

6.90 

5.95 

7.48 

6.79 

7.62 

7.07 

7.76 

7.16 

7.75  , 

7.17 

6.22 
&20 
6.33 
&44 
664 
653 
674 
7.27 
7.58 
7.64 
7.68 


Mr.  Luke.  Here  are  some  more  figures  about  the  same  thing* 
showing  the  advance  of  materials  at  our  Piedmont-Luke  mill,  and 
at  our  Davis  mill  since  1895. 

The  Chairman.  Put  that  in.     All  this  information  is  valuable  to  us. 
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(Following  is  the  statement:) 

PIBDKONT,  LUKB,  AKD  DAVIS. 

Qnnparative  cost  o/ar tides  used  in  nvanufaetwre  of  paper,  1896  to  1908,  inclusive. 


Articles. 


Spruce  wood 

lime 

Co^I 

Solphnr 

Resin 

Starch 

Wnwpers 

TwSeV. 

Lumber  lor  boxes  and  frames. 


1895.        1806. 


1807. 


1898. 


4.00  I 
4.20  , 

.90 
17.  U7  I 

.72  I 


3.66 
4.  SO 

.95 
17.25 

.76 


2. 76  I  2.  SO 
5.^5  5.00 
10. 50  .    la  50 


3.40 

3.05 

4.50 

4.50 

.95 

1.00 

18.00 

25.60 

.77 

.72 

2.25 

2.25 

5.00 

5.50 

10.75 

10.75 

1809. 


3.45; 

4.35  1 

1.00! 

23.00  ! 

.66 


2.25  • 
5.60 
ia75 


1900. 

1901. 

3.60 

4.20 1 

3.70 

3.60 

1.20 

1.15 

24.60 

2&50 

.60 

.60 

2.25 

2.75 

2.00 

2.00 

5.60 

4.75 

14.00 

14.00 

1902. 


4.74 
3.60 
1.17 

35.50 

.60 

2.76 

3.25 

5.00 

14.50 


.Vrtlcle. 


Spmce  wood 

I&e 

Coal 

Siili>har 

Radn 

Staroh 

Wrappers 

Twine 

Lumber  for  boxes  and  frames 


1903. 


&35 
3.S5 
1.46 

25.60 
1.00 
2.25 
2.00 
6.25 

l&OO 


1904.    I    1905.       1906. 


6.15 
3.85 
1.25 

24.00 
1.25 
1.85 
1.60 
4.16 

16.00 


6.63 
3.85 
1.15 

23.25 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
5.60 

17.75 


1906. 

1907. 

6.80 

6.85 

4.00 

4.26 

1.18 

1.38 

24.40 

24.46 

1.70 

1.72 

1.70 

2.00 

1.60 

2.15 

6.06 

7.21 

18.00 

18.50 

1906. 


7.72 
4.25 

1.58 
32.  SO 
1.86 
2.20 
2.27 
9.00 


AdTanoaL 

y^. 

PereenL 
88.7 
33il 
7&5 
29.0 
16a9 

i7.'6 

53L8 


Mr.  Luke.  Here  is  a  chart  that  I  made  up  some  time  ago,  which 
shows  the  Celling;  price  of  paper  made  at  all  our  mills  from  1898  to 
1907.     It  is  made  up  from  our  figures  [submitting  charts]. 

The  Chairman.  One  line  shows  the  cost,  and  the  other  line  shows 
the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes. 

(See  chart  No.  3.) 

Mr.  Luke.  Here  is  another,  showing  the  advance  in  cost  of  wood 
used  at  our  Tyrone  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Those  charts,  as  you  have  prepared  them,  cor- 
rectly represent  the  comparison,  according  to  the  figures  as  you  have 
submitted  themt 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  them  made  up.  I  believe  they  are 
correct.  •" 

(See  chart  No.  4.) 

Mr.  Luke.  Now  I  have  a  lot  of  statistics  here,  but  they 

Mr.  Stafford.  Pardon  me;  ^in  this  last  table  you  have  submitted, 
the  word  ^'Tjrone*'  is  written' in  lead  pencil.  Is  it  based  upon  the 
cost  at  the  Tyrone  mill? 

Mr,  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Should  not  that  be  included  in  the  title? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  the  Tyrone  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  it  on. 

Mr.  Stafford.  All  right. 

Mr.  Luke.  These  figures  I  have  now  show  the  scale  of  wa^es  paid 
at  our  Duncan  mill,  Mechanics ville,  from  1893  to  1908.  It  is  item- 
ized and  carried  right  through,  I  would  be  glad  to  put  that  in  if 
you  care  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.    We  would  like  to  have  it  very  much.     Is  your 
mill  there  on  the  two-tour  or  the  three-tour  system? 
401^— No.  21-08 4 
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Chart  No.  3. 
Cost  and  Selling  Price  of  Paper  Made  at  all  Mills  f.  o.  b.  Miu.s. 

Ten  years  1898-1907, 
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Chabt  No.  4. 
Advance  in  Cost  of  Wood  Used  at  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Mill. 

Ten  years,  1898-1907,  indunve. 
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Mr  Luke.  On  the  two.    All  our  mills  are  on  the  two-tour  system. 
(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

Scale  ofwag€$  paid  at  Duriean  milU^  mechaniavillef  N,  Y.,  189S-1908. 

(Wages  shown  tor  18Q3  ars  those  paid  in  the  month  of  May,  which  was  prior  to  a  geoeiul  reduction  of  10 
per  cent.    Said  reduction  remained  in  effect  until  after  May,  1998.] 


PAPER  MILL. 


1893. 


1898.       1903. 


1908. 


Foreman,  night 14.00 

Foreman,  finishing  room 3.00 

Finishers 2.00 

Foreman  .cutter  room 1. 75 

A ssistant  foreman,  cutter  room 

Crane  men,  cutter  room ! 

Heipep.  cutter  room 1. 50 

Broke  men ' 

Cutter  girls 1.00 

Foraman,  calender  room 

Assistant  foreman,  calender  room 

Men  (66  calenders) 

Men  (58  calenders) 

Men  (44calenders) 1.75 

Helpers,  calenders  ; 1. 50 

Bewlnder  runners 

Rewinder  helpers 

Foreman,  1  and  2  machine  room 

Foreman.  3  and  4  machine  room 

Foreman,  5  and  6  machine  room 

Machine  tenders 3.00 

Back  tenders  and  oilers 1 .  SO 

Wipers  (days  only) 

Beater  engineers |     2. 50 

Beater  helpers 1. 50 

Beater  wipers ' 

Foreman,  day  room i 

Helpers,  day  room 

B  roke  mixing  machine 

Bngineerson  steam  engines 

M  otormen 

Taking  care  of  pumps 

Belt  repairer  (whole  mUl) L50 

Bdt  repairer's  helper  (whole  mill) 

Filter  men L50 

Watchman 1.  SO 

Laboren 1. 25 

Mechanics 2.50 

Mechanics'  helpers 1. 50 


$3.76 
2.70  , 
L80 
L80 
LSO 


L35 

L2S 

.90 

2.00 


L57  I 
1.35  I 


3.38  , 
1.09  ! 


2.U3 
L35 


2.00 


1.35 


L35 
L35 
1.12 
2.25 
1.35 


S4.00  . 

3.75  ' 
2.20 
2.60 
L85  ' 


L30  ! 
1.10  I 
2.40 


2.15 
2.15 
2.15 
1.68 
2.15 
L68 


4.00  '      5.00 


3.80 
L92 
1.40 
3.06 
1.75 
1.40 


1.75 


2.66 
1.90 
1.40 
1.60 
1.60 
1.72 
1.60 
1.40 
2.60 
l.SO 


n.24 

4.19 
2.40 
3.65 
2.00 
2.00 
L60 
LSO 
L25 
4.44 
2.75 
'l.Ji 
2.25 
2.30 
1.75 
L75 
L60 
7.16 
7.16 
7.16 
475 
2.38 
L60 
4.00 
L85 
LOO 
2.00 
1.85 
1.75 
2.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
L85 
1.85 
L75 

i.eo 
;).oo 

1.75 


\^r^ 


loirestSDd 


120 

ss 

10» 

a* 


-JO 

« 

122 


4 

«) 

:« 

-2J 

-5 


» 
S8 

14 

m 

14 


« 

48 
15 

37 
30 
4) 


SULPHITE  MILL. 


Foreman,  day 13.00 

Foreman .  ni^t 

Wet  machine  tenden 


Screening  machine  tenders 

Bleachers 

Bleacher  helpers 

Bleach  mixers 

Bleach  mixer  helpers 

Digester  cooks 

First  digester  cook  helpers 

Second  digester  cook  helpers 

Add  makers j     2. 00 

Acid  maker  helpers 1 .  37 

Screen  men i      1.25 

Scref  u  men  helpers 

Blow  pit  men 

Foreman  wood  room 

lleliKTs,  wood  room 

Lead  iiuroer 

Lead  burner  helper 

Mechanics I     2. 60 

Mechanic  helpers I      1.50 

Watchman 1.50 

Labonn 1.25 


L24 
2.75 
1.50 
L35 
2.00 
1.35 
1.35 
L25 
1.35 
L70 
1.12 
3.15 
1.25 
2.25 
L35 
L35 
L12 


14.83  ' 
3.50  ' 
L63 
1.40  ' 
L8$ 
Lt»3 
1.80 
L40 
2.85  ■ 
l.(M)  I 
1.45 
2.10  I 
1.45 
1.69  I 
1.63 
1.63  1 
1.85 
1.40 
3.75 
L40 
2.liO 
1.4U 

Luo  ; 

1.40 


86.25] 
3.85 
1.85  < 
1.65 
2.10 

"'2.96"' 
1.85, 
1.70 
2.75 
L75 
L75 
1.66 
L66 
2.35  I 
L65 
4.00  I 
1.75, 
3.00 
1.75 
L75 
1.65  1 


75 

V 
J2 
34 
30 


13 
It) 
23 

ab 
;?7J 

4) 
32 
33 
.50 
47 

« 

47 
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Scale  of  wages  paid  at  Duncan  Mills,  Meehaniesville,  N.  K.,  1893-1908 — Continued, 

SODA  ItlLL. 


!  Peroentags 

of  Incxeaae 

icmi        betwoen 

****•     lowest  and 

prannt 

rates. 


Foreman ,  day 

Assistant  foreman,  day 

Foraman,  nigfat 

Machine  ten^flirs 

First  maehine  back  tenders. . . 
Second  machine  t>aek  tenders. 

Btanchers 

Bleaoher  helpers 


Foraman,  wood  room 

He^Mrs,  wood  room 

Foreman,  pit  room 

Htlpvs,  pit  room 

Digestor  oooks. 

First  helpers 

Beeond  heipers 

Foreman,  uqnor  room 

Heipers,  Uquorroom 

Foraman,  leach  liquor  makers 

First  helpers,  leacn  Uquor  makers .. . 
Second  helpers,  leach  uqnor  makers . 

Foreman,  rotaries 

Helpers,  rotaries 


Evaporator  men 

Men  mitoadlng  lime  and  soda  aah. 


Men  handling  soda  pulp . 

Medianlos 

Mechanics'  helpers  . 

Watchman 

Laborers 


BOILER  HOUSE. 


Foreman ,    S2.40  12.50  83.25 

Water  tender ; 1.75  2.16 

Fireman L60  L36  2.00 

Coal  and  ash  handlers L25  L12  .  L65 


83.50 
2.40 
2.40 
L75 


MACHINE  SHOP. 


Fornnan  of  mechanics 

86.00 
3.00 
2.50 

86.00 ; 

2.50  i 
2.25; 

86.00 
2.75 
2.60 
2.35 
2.25 
2.10 
L50 
2.50 
2.35 
2.35 
1.45 
2.86 
1.50 
3.75 
3.50 
1.55 
L70 
L60 

87.84 
3.75 
3.00 
2.60 
2.35 
2.25 
L70 
3.75 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
3.50 

"i'so" 

4.25 
L75 
2.33 
L76 
2.00 
1.70 
8.42 
3.06 
2.50 
ZOO 
L60 

67 

60 

ll«nlt«1l|<»#  and  mill vrightK 

88| 
1? 

Do T 

Do 

' 

4 

Do 

1 

7 

UiwiiMiMf'  bfilpmff 

L50 

L85! 

26 

Fo^wnan  of  piper* ...»,.... ... 

60 

Pipers '.' 

2L25 
2.25 
1.50 
2.75 
L25 
3.00 

2.02  ! 
2.02  j 
1.85 
2.47 
L25  1 
2.25  1 

48 

Do 

24 

Do 

48 

B]A£kin«tlthft 

42 

R|4i4^k*inlthff*  hehwT* 

2D 

Masons          ... 

100 

Do 

21 

Masons'  helpers 

L50 
1.25 

1.35 

L50; 

1.35 

30 

fitorerpom . , 

86 

80 

Painters 

Painters' helpers 

Foremen  riflctrician. . ,   

6.00 
2.28 
2.00 
2.00 
L40 

40 

EW>trtcian 

1.80  1 
L80j 

71 

Do 

38' 

Do 

Labor 

L25 

L12 

48 
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SoaUo/wagei  paid  at  Duncan  MIU,  MeehaniennlU,  N".  Y.,  189S-1908, —Contmned, 

YARD. 


Foreman 

Assistant  foreman 

Do 

Teamsten 

Bamznan 

Wood  handlen 

Yardhelpera 

Men  on  day  platform. 


I 


1803.       1»6. 


S2.26 
1.37 
1.37 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


12.25 
1.76 
1.35 
1.25 
1.25 
1.12 
1.25 
1.12 


1903. 


$2.75 
1.75 
1.65 
1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
1.45 
1.45 


1908. 


S3. 02 
2L10 
1.75 
1.75 
1.60 
1.60 
1.65 


l!75  ! 


Peroentagi 

ofincnsae 

between 

loirvstsod 

present 

retes. 


74 
53 

30 
«) 
» 

50 


Mr.  Luke.  Here  is  the  schedule  for  our  Tyrone  mill.  It  goes  back 
to  1893.  It  does  not  have  each  year,  however.  There  are  four  sets 
of  %ures  there,  1893,  1898,  1903,  and  1908. 

(Following  13  the  comparative  statement  referred  to:) 

CamparaHve  wage*  of  Tyrone  (Pa.)  miU, 


Night  foreman  paper  mill 

Finishen: 

Boss  and  shipper 

Assistant  shipper,  etc 

Checker,  etc 

Trimmera 

Do 

Do 

Finishers 

Coimters,  girls 

Do...: 

Do 

Cases  and  frames: 

Frame  maker 

Do 

Cutters: 

Cutter  girl,  machine,  first  year . . . 
Cutter  girl,  machine,  second  year . 
Cutter  girl,  roU 

Do 

Cutter  boss 

Cutter  boss  assistant 

Cutter  boss  helper 

Super  calendan: 

Runner 

Helper 

Machine  room: 

Machine  tender 

Do 

Back  tender 

Back  tender  helper 

Winder  lioys 

Beater  room: 


1893. 


83.50 
•  100.00 


1908. 


1898. 


83.50 
3.00  I 


1903. 


83.75 
3.25 


1.76 


1.75 


1.50 

.75 

1.00 

1.10 


r.i 


l.flO  , 
.90 

1.00    [ 
1.10   i 


I 


.76 

.75 

.90 

2.25 


.65) 
.75 
.75   I 

.90 ; 

2.00  i 


1.25 

1.75  1 
1.25 
1.50  I 

3.00 
2.75  : 
1.35 
1.26 


Boss  beater  man. 


Helper 

Clay  mixer. 
Sire,  etc 


L76 
2.00 
2.26 
2.76 

L30 


.1 


1.35 


2.75 


1.36 

1.50 
1.50 


!dA7bS5ls.'^*><>*".y 


1.90 


1.25 ; 
i.ao ! 

1.26  1 
1.60  / 

3.00 
2.75, 

1.36 
1.26 


1.75 
1.00 

1.10 


(») 

.76 
.85 

1.00 

2.10  I 
........ 

1.66 
1.40 


3.25 
3.00 
1.50 
1.36 
.86 


3.00 


L50 

1.60 
1.60 


84.00 

3.25 
3.00 
2.00 
2.15 
2.06  I 
1.90  , 
2.00  I 
1.10 

1.30  I 
t 
1.65 
1.90 


.96 

1.10  ' 

3.00 
1.90 
1.65 

I 
1.80  ' 
L66  , 

3.50 
3.25 
1.90 
1.50 
1.10 


3.25 

1.66 
1.00  > 
1.06 
1.90  ' 


1907. 


80.49 


U.» 


3.32 


.32. 
.32' 
.16 


3.82 
S.57 
2.06 


.32' 


157 


1.^1 
2.0« 


•  Per  month. 


b  During  1893, 1896,  and  1898  fremes  were  made  by  contract. 
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Comparativt  v>age$  of  Tyrone  {Pa.)  mill — Ck>ntinued. 


PAp«r  loader 

Ni^t  watchman 

Teams  ten 

Do 

Do 

Bleach  and  wet  machines: 

Bleach  mixers 

Wet  machines  and  screens. 

Bleachers,  etc 

Bleachet's,  helpers 
Digesters,  dmnplng  and  alkali 

Digesters 

Digesters,  helpers 

Pan  room 

Pan-room  helpers 

Alkali 

AlkaU  helper 

Evaporators,  rotariesandleachers: 

Assistant  to  pulp  snpeilntendent. 

Evaporators.. 

Rotary 

Rotary  helper. 

Leacher 

Leacher  helper, 
Chipper: 

Chtoper. 

Helper 


a  Per  month 
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Mr.  Luke.  This  is  our  Piedmont  or  Luke  mill,  our  soda  mill.  It 
goes  back  to  1891.  There  are  five  years  there— 1891,  1894,  1899, 
1904,  and  1907.  That  is  our  paper  miUs  at  Piedmont,  or  Luke,  Md. 
[Submits  following:] 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  at  pulp  mill  at  Luke,  -Md. 


Common  labor 

Tour  workers 

Machine  room  foreman  (J.  Ryan) . 

Cookers 

Boss  pipe  fitter 

Chief  millwright 

Assistants  to  mlUwrights 

Chief  engineer 

Engineers 

Firemen 


May,  IWl. 


January, 
18M. 


May,  1889.    '    May,  19fM.     May.in?. 


11.25 

11.15 

1.333 

1.20  , 

3.00 

2.70  , 

2.50 

2.25  1 

2.25 

2.25 

2.50 

2.25 

2.00 

2.00 

3.50 

3.65 

1.75 

1.75  i 

1.50 

$1.40-1.50  : 

tl.20 
1.30 
3.00 
2. 25 
2.25 
2.375 
2.00 
3.40 
1.75 
$1.40-1.00 


fl.35 
1.40 
4.00 
2.35 
3.10 
3.10 
S2. 25-2. 50 
3.96 
3.00 
1.50-1.70 


I 


S1.45 
l.» 
5.72 
3.4B 
4.51 
4.4B 
C35-2.a 
5.51 
2.10 
2.00-2.2S 


Employees  worklAg  regularly  for  more  than  one  year  now  receive  5  per  cent  bonus,  except  ioreiiim. 
This  additional  5  per  cent  has  not  been  figured  in  the  above  statement.— West  Virginia  Pulp  snd 
Paper  Company. 

Comparison  of  daily  wages  paid  at  paper  mills  at  Luke,  Md. 


Boss  finisher I 

Finlshlng-room  girls I 

Calender-room  boss  (T.  Gormley) I 

Cutter  girls ' 

Machine  tenders 

Beater  men j 

Back  tende  rs 

Outside  labor ' 

Boss  millwright 

Boss  machinist 

Helpers  on  calenders | 


May,  1803. 

May.  1800. 

May,  1904. 

May,  1907. 

S2.50 

S2.666 

$3.55 

$165 

.75 

.76 

.80 

.95 

2.50 

2.75 

3.46 

3.46 

.75 

.066 

.70 

.80 

3.00 

2.75 

4.15 

4.76 

2.50 

2.50 

3.10-             3.54 

1.50 

1.00 

1.99 

ISO 

1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

L4& 

2.60 

2.50 

2.90 

110 

2.50 

2.50 

2.90 

3.10 

0  1.15 

1.25 

1.40 

LSD 

a  Mostly. 

Machine  tenders,  beater  men.  and  back  tenders  are  now  paid  double  time  for  working  on  SaturdsT 
nights,  and  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  (as  well  as  for  bonuses)  in  the  figures  for  May,  190?. 
W  ages  at  present  time  are  same  as  May,  1907.— West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

Have  not  considered  the  5  per  cent  bonus  paid  employees  who  remain  one  year  or  longer  in  the  May, 
1907,  column. 

Here  are  the  same  figures  for  our  Davis  mill  and  our  Covington 
mill.     [Submits  following:  ] 

Comparison  of  wages  paid  at  pulp  mill  at  Davis,  W,  Va. 

July,  1888.    July,  1903,   ^i*^**'' 


Chief  engineer per  month. 

Assistant  superlntendant  (H.  Male) do. . . 

Machine  room  foreman  (Martin) per  day 

Machine  tenders do. . 

Chip-house  foreman  (Shoemaker) do. . 

CxMker  (digester  house) do. . 

Add  maker do. . 

Firemen do . . 

Coal  wheelers do . . 

Ck)mmon  labor do. . . 

Wood  peelers per  cord , 


$90.00 

aaoo 

2.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25  < 
1.75  I 
$1.40-1.50 
1.35-1.40  I 
1.00 


$185.60 

175.60 

4.93 

2.57 

X52 

tsa 

2.34 
b2.00 

NOM. 

$1.35-1.50 
1.10 


a  Per  day. 
West  VMrginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 


^Gas. 
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Jane.  1900.    AprU,ig03.i  April,  1M6. 


Yinithen «.76  «.78 

Cbimtvrs  (giris) .02  .76 

Cutters  (men) 1.61  ,  l.W 

Cattere  (girls) ,  .S9  .ft? 

Caaee  aadfnmee : 1.36  1  1.36 

Bess  madilBe  tender :...i  4.26,  9l11 

Machine  tender '  aOO  a73 

Back  tenders i  1.30  1.79 

Thfid  hands  juid  reels !  1.14  1.26 

Beetennen I  2.62  I  a73  | 

Helpers  on  beetere 1.34  1.40  , 

OoteldeUbor 1.26  ,  1.36  I 

Mcchenlcs 2.60  I  2.67  , 

Supers  (ranners) '  «1.75  I  1.76 

Supers  (helpers) -1.26  1.26 

CommonUibor i  1.26  I  1.25  I 

Allklnds 1.33  !  1.66 

Offlce.laelndlng  chemist 2.61  !  4.31  , 

•  July. 
WMt  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Covington,  Va. 

Coniparative  labor  figures — Sulphite  mill  (per  day). 


f2.17 

.90 

2.21 

.84 

1.00 

|&8^7.28 

4.21-4.61 

2.24-2.41 

1.43 

4.24-4.44 

1.74 

1.63 

2.00 

2.28 

1.38 

1.40 

1.87 

3.91 


Foreman  (drainer  room  to  machine  room) 

Toreman  (night,  drainer  room  to  machine  room) v . 

Machine  ten^r 

Hacli  tender 

Wet  machines 

Loaders 

Reel  men 

Bleachers 

Bleach  mixers 

Screens,  blow  pita,  and  drainers 

Foreman  (digesters  and  acid  room) 

CoolterB 

Acid  men 

HelMrs  (acid  room  and  digesters) 

Foreoum  (chip  house  and  yard) . '. 

Chip  house 

Engineers  and  firemen 

Outside  labor 

C4>mmon  labor 

AU  kinds 


June.  1900. 


la 

2. 


April.1903.    April,  1906« 


15.00  I 


I&26 


2.75 

2.61  1 

a78 

1.50 

1.60 

1.83 



L40 
1.42 

L76 

1.37 

1.69 

1.33 

1.36 

1.76 

1.67 

1.50 

L91 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.30 

1.24  ■ 

1.54 

2L88 

a  01 

4L9fr-5.82 

2.00 

2.04 

a24 

2.00 

1.87  ' 

2L80 

1.32 

1.29 

1.61 

2.01 

1.93 

2L12 

2.60 

2.60  ; 

4.03^4.46 

1.27 

1.47  1 

1.60 

1.58 

LOO  1 

1.96 

1.33 

1.38 

1.46 

1.25 

L26 

1.40 

1.48 

1.59 

1.82 

See  paper  mill  figures  for  ofllce.    West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ck>vington,  Va. 

Mednnies  in  tulpUdU  mill,  April,  1908.— Two,  at  13.20;  one,  at  $2.75;  two,  at  $2.50; 
one,  at  $2.45;  one,  at  $2.40;  one,  at  $2.38;  four,  at  $2.25;  two,  at  $2.20;  two,  at  $2.15; 
one,  at  $2.10;  three,  at  $2;  two,  at  $1.75;  two,  at  $1.60;  one,  at  $1.50;  fourteen,  at  $1.40; 
one,  at  $1.35;  two,  at  $1.25. 

The  Chairman.  These  tables  of  figures  that  you  submit — are  they 
all  taken  from  your  books? 

Mr.  LiTKE.  I  es,  sir.  We  sent  around  to  each  of  our  mills  to  have 
these  statistics  made  up  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  them  to  correctly  represent  your 
books? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  there,  Mr.  Luke? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  about  in  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  tables  show  the  average  advance  in  the 
price  of  book  paper  in  the  last  two  years? 
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Mr.  Luke.  The  Government  reports  would  show  that.  I  think 
that  is  the  fairest  index  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  advance  in  the  price  of  book  paper) 
Do  vou  furnish  book  paper  to  the  Government? 

Imr.  Luke.  Yes;  but  not  this  year.  We  have  done  so  for  a  good 
many  years  prior  to  this  present  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  you  have  put  in  of  the  price  of  paper  to 
the  Government — is  that  of  prices  at  which  you  sola  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  figures  you  obtainea  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Luke.  Figures  I  obtained  from  the  report.  I  could  not  say 
whether  thej  are  ours  or  not.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  aver- 
age price  paid. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  advanced  the  price  of  book 
paper  this  year  over  that  of  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say.  I  think  I  have  some  figures  here  that 
would  tell  that,  though.    I  do  not  believe  I  have  those ^ures  here;  no. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  should  say  in  the  last  two  years  the  price  of  book  paper 
had  advanced  $10  or  $12  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  good  many  grades  of  book  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinary  book  paper,  what  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Luke.  Ordinary  machine-finished  paper  to-day  is  worth  from 
$3.90  a  hundred  to  $4.50. 

The  Chairman.  What  grade  is  that  used  in  this  report,  which  the 
Government  uses? 

Mr.  Luke    That  is  machine-finished  book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  paper  of  that  sort  now,  about) 

Mr.  Luke.  We  are  selling  it  all  the  way  from  $3.75  to  $4.25;  what- 
ever we  can  get. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  variation  in  price  depend  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  paper,  or  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  depends  on  the  market.  It  depends  somewhat  on 
the  time  the  contract  was  made  for  the  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  the  market  price  on  it  now? 

Mr.  Luke.  About  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  down  a  little  from  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  sold  it  at  $4.25  a  hundred,  did  you  sell  it 
above  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes.  We  do  when  we  can.  It  depends  on  the  size  of 
the  order.  It  depen<l8  on  a  lot  of  things.  It  depends  on  the  tliickness 
of  a  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  of  a  particular  quality  of  paper.  How 
much  have  you  been  selling  it  at  aoove  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  can  tell  you  what  we  got  for  our  paper  last  month.  I 
have  those  figures  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Luke.  At  our  Tyrone  mill  last  month  I  found  the  avera^ 
price  received  for  our  machine  book  paper  was  $3.70  a  hundred  f.  o.  n. 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  Is  book  paper  usually  sold  f .  o.  b.  mills;  or  f.  o.  b. 
delivered  ? 
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Mr.  Luke.  We  sell  always — ^we  like  to  sell  f.  o.  b.  mills,  if  we  can; 
but  most  of  it  is  sold  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been,  then,  an  increase  in  price  in  the 
neighborhood  of$10or$12a  ton  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Luke.  In  the  past  two  years,  say. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Luke.  Three  or  four  or  four  or  five  dollars  a  ton  in  the  last 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  increased  more  from  Mav,  1906,  to  May, 
1907,  than  it  did  from  May,  1907,  to  May,  1908? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  should  think  about  the  same  rate  of  increase. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  such  sudden  advance  in  book  paper 
last  summer  as  there  was  in  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  do  not  make  news  paper,  and  I  do  not  know  much 
about  it.  There  has  been  a  ^adual  mcrease  in  the  price  of  book 
paper,  as  our  labor  and  the  price  of  materials  have  been  going  up. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  no  sudden  advance  in  the  increased 
cost  of  pulp  wood  in  1906? 

Mr.  Iatke.  There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  price  of  pulp 
wood  for  several  years  past.  Wood  has  been  getting  scarcer,  and  you 
have  to  go  farther  from  the  mills  to  get  it,  and  pay  more  freight  and 
more  for  labor,  and  the  price  has  been  advancing. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  shows  that  news-print  paper  went 
down  lower  in  1906  than  it  was  in  1905,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  record  shows  that  the  price  of  pulp  wood  was  lower  in  1906 
than  in  1905. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  tell  without  referring  to  my  figures. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  sav  the  price  of  book  print  paper  went  up 
in  1906  in  the  neighborfiood  o!  $6  a  ton? 

Mr.  Luke.  From  1906  to  1907,  and  from  1907  to  1908  about  as 
much  more,  I  should  say;  and  I  should  say  there  was  $10  or  $12 
advance  now  over  the  low  point  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  various  consultations  among  the  book- 
paper  manufacturers  as  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  increase  in 
price  in  order  to  meet  the  increase  in  expense? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  have  been  various  conferences. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  one  of  those  conferences. 

Mr.  Luke.  Well,  there  have  been  conferences  of  paper  makers  as 
long  as  I  have  known  anything  about  the  business.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  plan  for  the  paper  makers  to  get  together  and  cultivate  good 
relations  and  know  each  other  as  well  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  Were  there  any 
conferences  last  year  in  which  the  question  of  prices  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Luke.  Perhaps,  incidentally. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  those  conferences  held  for? 

Mr.  Luke.  First  of  all,  to  cultivate  good  relations  among  the 
manufacturers.  Next,  to  find  out  from  each  other  the  condition  of 
business  and  the  condition  of  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  book-paper  manufacturers  call  conferences 
several  times  in  a  year  mainly  to  cultivate  good  relations  and  good 
feUowship  and  have  a  drink  and  a  smoke  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Sometimes  they  have  a  drink.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  call  them  from  all  over  the  country  to 
some  center  like  New  York  for  that  purpose? 
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Mr.  Luke.  We  endeavor  to  do  a  number  of  things.  We  are  not 
successful  in  aU  of  them,  but  for  one  thing  we  try  to  get  up  statistics, 
80  that  the  manufacturers  can  act  intel%ently.  We  talk  about  the 
the  increased  cost  of  wood,  and  the  cost  of  freight  and  labor,  and 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  statistics  prepared  in  excellent 
shape  this  morning.  Have  you  any  branch  of  your  association  which 
has  collected  such  statistics  f 

Mr.  Luke.  We  have  such  statistics,  but  they  are  not  complete. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  mean  by  *'wet" 

Mr.  Luke.  The  people  who  make  our  kind  of  p^^r. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  associated  t  Who  has  the  sta- 
tistics? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  secretary  of  the  association  has  the  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  secretary? 

Mr.  Luke.  Mr.  C.  P.  Bush. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  he  the  secretair  of? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  book  division  of  the  American  Pulp  and  P^)€r 
Association. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  the  statistics? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  statistics? 

Mr.  Luke.  Statistics  showing  the  amount  of  paper  made  and  the 
amount  of  paper  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  collection  of  those  statistics  com- 
mence? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  think  any  serious  effort  was  made  imtil  per- 
haps a  few  months  ago.  It  was  talked  about  a  good  while.  I  could 
not  sajrjust  when. 

The  CThairman.  Do  you  mean  this  year  or  last  year? 

Mr.  Luke.  This  year,  or  the  latter  part  of  last  year;  within  a  few 
months. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mr.  Bush  send  us  the  results  of  those? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  very  glad  to  submit  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  did  not  give  us  any  information  about 
these  statistics. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  most  of  the  manufacturers  know  pretty  nearly 
how  much  paper  is  made.  We  try  to  find  out  how  much  paper  of  our 
kind  is  made  in  the  country.     I  confess  I  do  not  know  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  any  of  your  mills  restricting  the  output  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  are  not  runnin|j  full  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  restricted? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  since  last  July. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  people  in  your  association  or  any  of  the 
other  bo(  k-paper  manufacturers  have  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City 
last  year? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  beheve  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say.     I  was  not  there. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  concern  represented  there? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  meeting  held  for? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  same  purpose  I  have  told  you. 

The  Chairman.  Just  to  look  at  the  waterl     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Luke.  To  get  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  look  over  the 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  meet  very  often  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  each  other^  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cultivate  good  relations 
among  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  a  good  plan — to  see  that  you  do  not 
make  sreat  losses  ?    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  talk  over  the  situation  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  meet  and  consider  the  business 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  go  there  simply  because  you  think  the 
book-paper  manufacturers  are  so  much  better  company  than  any- 
bodv  else  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Luke.  Oh,  no.  We  think  if  the  manufacturers  did  not  meet 
t(^ether  once  in  a  while  they  might  be  led  to  think  every  other  manu- 
facturer was  a  rascal,  judging  from  the  stories  told  by  our  customers, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  know  each  other.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  gone  to  these  meetings  yourself  last 
year? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  subject  of  raising  the  price  of  book 
paper  discussed? 

Mr.  Luke.  The  price  was  discussed,  but  there  was  never  any 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  For  raising  the  price? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  never  was  any  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  an  agreement.  You 
knew  what  the  law  was.     You  had  no  intention  to  violate  the  law? 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  subject  of  the  price  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Luke.  Ye^,  among  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  The  necessity  of  mcreasing  the  price,  I  suppose, 
was  discussed  i 

Mr.  Luke.  1  am  free  to  urge  upon  any  manufacturer  whom  I  may 
meet  the  necessity  for  getting  more  for  his  stuff. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  other  manufacturer  acquiesce  in  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  thev  are  prett}-  apt  to  all  talk  the  same  way, 
and  then  afterwards  take  busmess  at  a  lower  price  after  talking  so. 
[I4aughter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  nieetinjr  to 
j;et  tlie  men  keyed  up  so  that  they  would  not  take  the  lower  price? 

Mr.  Luke.  Xo.  Evervbody  can  do  as  they  please.  \Ve  kept 
away  from  that  point.  I'here  was  a  lot  of  competition  that  we  did 
not  think  was  fair,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  try  to  follow 
v^uit  to  the  manufacturers  on  the  other  side,  in  England  and  Austria 
and  other  countries.  They  have  trade  customs,  a  basis  of  price  on 
which  the  paper  shall  be  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  try  to  come  to  an  agreement  about  such 
a  custom  here  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  agreement? 
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Mr.  Luke.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  a  copy.  It  is  in  your  records 
here.     I  have  seen  it  printed  in  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  put  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  that  agreement  was  there  not 
an  understanding  as  to  the  price  at  which  such  paper  should  be  sold! 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  to  the  other  manufacturers  that  jou 
would  not  accept  a  less  price  than  so  much? 

Mr.  Luke.  In  some  cases  I  would  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  say  to  you  that  they  would  not  sell  for 
less? 

Mr.  Luke.  Sometimes  I  would  talk  with  a  manufacturer,  and  he 
would  tell  us  what  he  was  getting  for  his  stu£F,  and  I  would  tell  him 
what  I  was  getting  for  mine. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Luke.  No;  we  kept  away  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  kept  away  from  the  vital  question?  The 
vital  question  is  what  you  can  get? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  are  two  vital  questions.  One  is  what  you  can 
get  for  yourself,  and  the  other  is  what  you  can  make  it  for.  I  do 
not  know  which  is  the  most  important. 

The  Chairman.  Knowing  that  you  could  not  change  what  you 
could  make  it  for,  the  vitfu  question  was  what  you  could  get  for  it, 
and  you  discussed  everything  else  at  these  meetings — what  you 
could  make  it  for,  and  what  kind  you  should  make— but  you  care- 
fully kept  away  from  that  other  pomt? 

Mr.  Luke.  These  were  general  talks.  We  did  not  go  into  scarcely 
anything  in  detail.     It  was  more  of  a  desultory  talk. 

The  (Siairman.  Just  ''chewing  the  rag?'* 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  "get  down  to  brass  tacks?'' 

Mr.  Luke.  No.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  were  not  politicians.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  the  remoVal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  have 
any  effect  on  the  paper  you  make? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  it  would;  not,  perhaps,  directly,  but  indirectly. 
We  would  be  badly  hurt. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  take  the  duty  off  of  pulp  and 
paper,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  entire  news-paper  industiy 
would  be  transferred  over  to  the  other  side;  and  if  that  nappens  the 
mills  now  equipped  for  making  news  paper  would  be  converted  mlo 
mills  to  make  our  kind  of  paper,  and  tne  result  would  be  demoraliza- 
tion for  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  least. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  competition  would  come  about  by  converting  news 
mills  into  book-paper  mills? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  and  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  our  paper  would  come 
from  the  other  side — from  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  some  from 
England,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  increased  production  of 
paper  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  ever  likely  to  equal  the 
increased  consumption  of  paper  under  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  Luke.  My  experience  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  lieen  that 
more  has  been  made  than  could  be  sold. 
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The  CuAiBMAN.  Was  that  vour  experience  last  summer? 

Mr.  Luke.  Last  summer  there  was  a  very  large  demand.  It  was 
not  sold  for  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  your  experience  for  the  last  eight 
years  until  now  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  there  has  been  a  little  overproduction  all  the 
time.  The  paper  business  has  been  selling  too  low.  It  has  not 
shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  paper  was  selling  so 
low  that  it  would  not  pay  a  profit  on  its  production,  the  paper  manu- 
facturers have  gone  on  increasing  their  racilities  for  proaucin^  paper 
and  producing  larger  amounts,  although  the  consumption  of  paper 
has  increased  probably  more  rapidly  in  tne  country  than  the  consump- 
tion* of  any  otner  one  article? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  say  we  have  not  made  any  money,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  the  paper  makers  have  extended  further 
than  they  were  warranted  in  doing. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  seem  peculiar  that  an  enterprise  running 
without  profit  should  increase  very  rapidly,  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  enterprise  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Luke.  There  are  some  mills  that  are  making  money,  and  some 
that  are  coming  out  even,  and  some  that  are  losing  money. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  that  is  the  case  with  all  kinds  of  enterprises. 
Have  you  ever  told  anyone  that  the  book-paper  men  were  organized  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  proposed  to  increase  the  prices? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  said  to  anyone  that  the  prices  of 
book  paper  were  going*  to  be  marked  up  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  No  ;  I  have  not.  I  may  have  told  people  that  I  thought 
the  indications  were  that  it  was  costmg  more  to  metke  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  manufacturers  had  agreed  to  mark  up 
the  prices? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  about  that,  Mr.  Luke? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  this  ''trade  custom,"  referred  to  on 
page  280  of  the  record.  Was  that  an  agreement  that  was  formally 
adopted  by  your  section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  liUKE.  I  do  not  know  what  you  refer  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  you  referred  to  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Luke.  Ye^;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  vote  on  that,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say  there  was.     I  do  not  think  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  else  could  it  be  adopted? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  thought  to  be  a 
good  thing.     Each  manufacturer  sent  it  out  as  his  own  trade  customs. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  vote  on  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say.     I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  that  circular  which  you  just  had  in  your 
hand  say  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  book-paper  division  of  the  asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  Luke.  Possibly  there  was  a  vote.     I  could  not  say  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  the  minutes  of  your  association  show 
whether  there  was  a  vote? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  think  that  any  minutes  are  kept,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  association  which  does  not  keep 
minutes?    That  would  be  a  suspicious, circumstance,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Luke.  Perhaps  we  have  minutes.     I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  1  think  that  is  all  at  present. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  southern  yellow  poplar  in  West  Viigim'a  similai 
to  that  in  the  South,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  use  it  for  making  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  have  a  lot  of  it  in  our  country.  It  is  too  small  foi 
lumber.     I  live  in  Tennessee.     That  is  why  I  speak  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  book-paper  manufacturers  are  there  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  there  are  about  2,000  or 
2,200  tons  made  a  day.     I  do  not  know  how  many  mills  there  are. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  localized  or  pretty  generally  distributed? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  is  distributed  pretty  widely. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  278  of  the  record  Mr.  Xorris  put  in  a 
report  printed  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  February  27,  1908. 
The  article  is  headed: 

A  book  combine — the  mill  owners  said  to  be  again  considering  the  project— the 
manufacturers  of  book  paper  have,  according  to  reports,  held  a  number  of  meeting 
of  late,  at  which  a  plan  of  consolidating  their  plants  has  been  discussed. 

Then  appears  the  statement: 

The  information  has  leaked  out  that  at  recent  conferences  of  certain  of  the  bo»k- 
paper  manufacturers  in  the  East  plans  were  discussed  for  merging  all  the  laigest  book- 
paper  mills  in  the  country  into  one  big  company. 

Interests  which  are  closely  identified  with  the  book-paper  branch  of  the  industry 
say  that  most  of  the  eastern  manufacturers  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  geneni 
consolidation  of  the  mills  manufacturing  book  paper.  It  is  further  stated  that  netriy 
all  the  manufacturers  in  the  East  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  favonble  Vi 
the  proposition,  and  it  is  claimed  that  most  of  them  are  prepared  to  go  into  any  le^ti- 
mate  combination. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  It  is  absolutely  not  true.  Some  reporter  was  drawing 
on  his  imagination  for  that.     I  am  sure  I  did  not  know  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  of  no  plan  or  talk  of  a  plan  to  consoli- 
date your  paper  mills  in  connection  with  other  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Luke.  That  has  been  the  gossip  of  the  trade  for  years.  It 
comes  up  every  little  while. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  meeting  of  book-paper  rnan- 
ufacturers  in  which  the  matter  was  discussed? 

Mr.  Luke.  Of  merging  all  the  mills? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luke.  Not  for  years. 

Mr.  Sims.  Or  merging  a  great  number  of  them? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  not  For  years  has  that  matter  l>e«n  proposed. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  neither  you  nor  any 
of  your  company  has  taken  part  in  any  such  agreement? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir.  There  has  been  no  meeting.  It  is  made  out 
of  whole  cloth.     It  is  not  true. 
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The  Chairman.  It  appears  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  which  is 
supported,  of  course,  tnrough  the  advertisements  of  the  paper  and 
pulp  manufacturers  to  a  large  extent 

MT.  Luke.  For  which  we  are  not  responsible.  We  are  not  respon- 
sible for  their  statements. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  I  should  think  you  would  hold  them 
responsible  for  such  stories  as  that. 

Mr.  Luke.  This  last  week's  Paper  Trade  Journal  published  an 
article  stating  that  our  mechanically  ground  wood  department  had 
shut  down  indefinitely.  We  got  a  letter  the  other  day  from  one  of 
our  customers  inquiring  about  it,  and  I  called  up  the  editor  of  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal  and  stated  to  him  that  there  is  no  truth  what- 
ever in  the  story  that  we  had  shut  down.  We  have  been  running 
four  or  five  days  a  week  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  This  article  further  states 

Now  that  the  financial  skies  have  cleared  again  those  interested  in  the  new  project 
are  said  to  be  making  renewed  efforts  to  bring  about  the  combination.  The  prog^'ess 
being  made  has  been  followed  closely  in  certain  book  trade  circles,  and  considerable 
interest  is  manifested  in  regard  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  proposed  deal.  The  manu- 
facturers, however,  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  a  proposition  to  merge  the  mills. 

Do  you  still  disclaim  any  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  book  people,  certainly.  Of  the  news 
people  I  know  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  there  have  been  no  meetings 
in  reference  to  it,  and  no  discussion  of  it? 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Until  the  present  year  you  supplied  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  with  book  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  with  a  percentage  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  tender  a  proposal  this  year  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  you  did  not  receive 
the  contract? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  guess  our  price  was  too  high. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  a  dispatch  printed  in  the  hearings  on  page  281, 
taken  from  the  New  York  World  of  Januarv  29,  1908,  it  is  claimed 
that  there  was  collusion  on  the  part  of  booTk  paper  makers  to  raise 
the  price  against  the  Government.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  agree- 
ment or  understanding  among  the  book  paper  makers  to  raise  the 
prices  of  the  product  mmished  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  I  think  if  there  were  there  would  not  be  such  a 
wide  variation  of  the  prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  prices  you  quoted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  any  talk  with  any  one  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  your  bids  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Cuke.  Yes;  I  suppose  I  did. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  some  rivals,  some  other  concerns  that  were 
intending  to  make  bids? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  quite  likely. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  the  prices  you  were  going  to  charge  for  your 
product? 
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Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  say  I  told  them  the  prices  we  were  going  to 
put  in.     I  may  or  may  not  Tiiave.     I  could  not  remember. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  whom  did  you  have  such  talk? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  before  the  bids  were  submitted  did  you 
have  such  conversations  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  not  sav  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Where  did  such  conversations  probably  take  place! 

Mr.  Luke.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  a  formal  meeting? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  it  not  at  a  meeting  of  the  manufacturers  uf 
book  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  it  one  of  those  meetings  you  describe  as  beiflg 
held  for  merelv  social  purposes? 

Mr.  Luke.  S^o,  sir.     I  am  sure  we  did  not  bring  up  such  a  matter. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  ordinarily  give  a  rival  a  price  that  you 
propose  to  submit  secretly  to  a  customer 

Mr.  Luke.  We  do  not  always;  we  do  sometimes 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  What  is  the  purpose  of  doing  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  There  is  a  certain  courtesy,  pernaps,  but  the  courtesy  is 
not  always  observed .    If  we  have  a  big  orSer  for  a  considerable  time — ;- 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  interested  in  that  ^'courtesy."  It  is 
news  to  me  that  when  anybody  asks  for  sealed  bids  it  is  courtesvon  the 
part  of  a  proposed  bidder  to  furnish  information  concerning  nis  bids 
to  his  rivals. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  say  that  we  always  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  is  news  to  me  that  it  is  a  courtesy  to  do  it. 
Did  they  also  furnish  you  information  about  their  bids? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  could  iiot  say  whether  they  did  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  periFectlj-  patent  that  when  you  furnished 
information  as  to  the  price  you  would  bid,  there  was  no  object  or 
point  in  their  bidding,  if  they  wanted  a  higher  contract  ? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  suppose  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  purpose  in  that  except  collusion. 

Mr.  Luke.  It  was  not  collusion. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  collusion  for  two  prospective  bidders  to  a 
contract  to  inform  each  other  as  to  the  amount  of  their  proposed  bids? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How,  then,  could  they  collude? 

Mr.  Luke.  Why,  could  I  not  talk  to  a  fellow-manufacturer  about  a 
business  when  the  bidding  is  wide,  when  everybody  in  the  country  can 
bid? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  enter  into  collusion  with  all.  You 
could  with  one. 

Mr.  Luke.  I  can  say  there  is  a  certain  price  beyond  which  I  would 
not  care  to  have  the  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  you  disclosed  to  the  rival  the  price  at  which 
you  did  not  want  the  business,  so  that  he  can  bid  imder  you  to  get  the 
contract 

Mr.  Luke.  I  referred  more  particularly  to  a  large  order  that  we 
might  have.     We  might  have  a  big  magazine  contract  for  a  number 
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of  years.     I  think  it  would  be  courtesy  for  somebody  else  to  leave 
it  alone. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  not  the  Government  business  been  considered 
as  an  advantageous  business? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  have  not  sought  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  it  not  been  sought  for  on  account  of  many* 
advantageous  reasons) 

Mr.  Luke.  It  is  a  good  filler,  especially  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  although  it  is  a  desirable  business,  you  have 
disclosed  to  certain  parties  the  price  at  which  you  would  quote  to  the 
Government,  and  below  which  you  would  not  go? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  say  I  have.     Possibly  I  nave. 
^  Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  the  Government  business  is  a  good  filler. 
You  can  send  them  paper  in  the  summer  time.     Do  they  use  more 
paper  in  the  summer  time  than  in  the  winter? 

Mr.  Luke.  That  has  been  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  certainly  uses  a  great  deal  more 
paper  in  the  winter  time  than  it  uses  in  the  summer  time. 

Air.  Luke.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are  right  about  that.  I  think 
they  get  out  these  big  reports  in  the  summer  time. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  get  out  these  big  reports  in  the  sum- 
mer time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  any  of  your  bids  sent  out  by  your  company  to 
any  other  companies  as  to  the  prices  you  were  charging  for  paper? 

Sir.  Luke.  1  think  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  such  practice  at  any  time  in 
the  trade? 

Mr.  Luke.  You  mean  that  we  would  write  letters  to  people  telling 
them — '—  • 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  that  this  association  or  any  person  connected 
with  it  or  independent  of  it  would  send  out  letters  notifying  you  of 
any  stated  prices  as  to  book-paper  prices  ? 

Air.  Luke.  Sometimes  we  would  hear  what  other  concerns  were 
doing.  They  would  send  out  a  circular  letterVnnouncing  an  advance 
or  r^uction  of  price.  We  would  hear  about  it  in  a  few  days.  If  a 
western  manufacturer  would  send  out  notices  advancing  or  reducing 
the  nrice,  we  would  get  some  of  those  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Stafford.  It  has  been  the  case  where  these  circular  letters 
have  reached  vou  in  a  very  short  time  of  each  other? 

Mr.  Luke.  Ves;  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  market  we  hear  of  it 
very  soon.  It  is  our  business  to  keep  m  touch  with  the  market  and 
to  know  what  our  people  are  selUng  at. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  those  letters  emanate  from 
any  agreement  or  connection  with  the  association? 

Sir.  Luke.  I  think  there  is  no  agreement,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief;  no  agreement. 

Sir.  Stafford.  Or  whether  these  letters  arise  in  any  way  from 
this  association  of  book-paper  makers? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  do  not  question  but  that  the  association  of  manu* 
facturers  has  been  good  for  each  other. 

M'  Stafford.  Is  it  not  a  part  of  the  understanding  that  the  differ- 
ent manufacturers  should  be  advised  as  to  the  market  price  or  the 
uniform  price  in  case  a  market  was  advancing? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir.    We  all  find  it  out  pretty  soon. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Pardon  me;  how  is  that? 

Mr.  Luke.  I  say,  we  all  find  it  out  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  the  manufacturers  of  book  paper  parcelled 
out  the  territory  in  which  they  should  do  business? 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  do  you  dispose  of  your  book  paper? 

Mr.  Luke.  A  good  deal  of  it  we  sell  direct,  and  a  good  deal  of  it 
we  sell  to  dealers.  We  are  constantly  getting  new  orders  and  constantly 
losing  orders. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Since  this  association  has  been  forme<i,  there  has 
been  no  understanding  that  you  should  not  invade  the  territory  or 
go  after  the  business  that  is  held  by  other  concerns? 

Mr.  Luke.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  agreement  among  book-paper 
manufacturers,  or  any  understanding  about  reducing  tne  output  of 
the  mills  in  order  to  sustain  prices? 

Mr.  Luke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  the  aggregate,  speaking  roughly,  what  is  the  total 
output  of  all  your  mills? 

Mr.  Luke.  We  make  about  350  to  375  tons  of  sulphite  and  soda 

'  >,  and  325  tons  of  paper, 
tr.  Sims.  You  are  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Luke.  Yes;  on  the  two-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  AUOUSTTJS  0.  PAYNE,  JR. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  ymar  name,  please. 

Mr.  Payne.  Augustus  G.  Payne,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  coimect«d  with  what  company? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  have  they? 

Mr.  Payne.  They  have  a  soda  fiber  plant  at  Willsboro,  Essex 
County,  X.  Y.  Thev  have  a  mill  at  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  a  paper  mill 
and  a  soda  fiber  mill,  where  they  manufacture  cover  papers,  hard- 
ware papers,  fiber  papers,  tissue  fiber  papers,  the  internal-revenue 
paper,  and  press  boards  and  other  specialties. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  not  the  Mr.  Payne  who  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1896? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  my  father,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  does  he  occupy  with  the  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Company? 

Mr.  Payne.  He  is  president.  I  am  the  second  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  business  with  the  company  related  mainly 
to  the  manufacturing  or  the  production  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  selling  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  I  am  brought  into  contact  with  the  selling  depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  manufacturing.  We  have  mills  at 
Johnsonburg,  Elk  County,  Pa.,  where  we  manufacture  bleached  sul- 
phite fiber,  bleached  soda  fiber,  book  papers,  lithograph  papers, 
envelope  papers^  soap-wrapping  papers,  and  similar  grades. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Havevou  any  further  statement  to  make? 

The  Ch AIRMAN.  We  will  hear  you  with  reference  to  anything  you 
wish  to  state,  Mr.  Payne,  if  you  have  anything  prepared  to  present 
to  us. 

Mr.  Payne.  Our  largest  mills  are  at  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  and  the 
product,  while  it  varies  as  to  the  different  grades,  is  as  I  stated.  In 
the  book-paper  line  we  produce  about  23,000  tons  of  white  paper  at 
that  place,  and  8,900  tons  of  bleached  sulphite,  and  20,000  tons  of 
bleacnedsoda  pulp,  that  being  the  largest  plant. 

I  have  preparea  a  chart  which  I  would  like  to  submit.  It  is  marked 
•*  Chart  No.  2,  pulp-wood  cost  per  100  pounds  of  paper." 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  kind  or  paper? 

Mr.  Payne.  These  different  grades  of  white  paper  that  I  have 
stated.  They  can  not  all  be  termed  book  papers,  but  they  are  white 
papers,  and  are  made  from  practically  the  same  stock  that  enters  into 
Dook  paper,  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  fiber  different  results  are 
produced. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  these  figures  based  on  the  cost  at  one  certain 
mill? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  at  the  Johnsonburg  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  it  reauire  more  pulp  to  make  a  ton  of  news-print 
paper  than  it  does  the  different  kinds  you  have  enumerated? 

ilr.  Payne.  More  pulp  wood  or  wood  pulp  ?  We  do  not  use  what  is 
ordinarily  termed  wood  pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  our  papers.  We 
use  mechanical  fiber.  A  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  of  poplar  wood,  where 
the  wood  is  unsplit,  roimd  wood,  will  produce  about  1,125  pounds  of 
bleached  soda  pulp.  The  intercellular  matter  being  removed  by 
caustic  soda,  and  tne  cellular  matter  alone  remaining,  the  weight  is 
very  much  less  than  if  the  wood  was  treated  mechanically  instead  of 
chemically.  The  shrinkage  in  turning  1,125  or  1,160  pounds  of 
bleached  soda  pulp  into  a  sheet  of  paper  would  be  about  5  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  in  treating  the  pulp  in  the  beating  engines  and  in 
refining  it  there  is  a  loss  of  very  nearly  5  per  cent. 

This  chart  which  I  may  submit  shows  that  the  average  cost  for 
the  wood  delivered  at  our  mills  for  the  year  1899  was  7.3  per  cent  over 
1898.  The  average  for  the  year  1900  was  26  per  cent  over  1898. 
The  average  for  the  year  1901  was  28.5  per  cent  increase  over  1898. 
For  the  year  1902  the  increase  was  29  per  cent  over  1898.  For  the 
year  1903  the  increase  was  25.1  per  cent  over  1898.  For  1904  the 
mcrease  was  33i  per  cent  over  1898;  for  1905,  47.2  per  cent;  for 
1906,  50.6  per  cent,  and  for  the  first  four  months  of  1908,  88.3 
per  cent.  This  chart,  these  lines,  show  the  increase.  It  is  all 
relative,  and  the  percentages  are  based  on  our  books.  [Submits 
the  following:] 

(See  chart  No.  2.) 

Mr.  Stafford.  Tliis  chart  that  you  have  just  referred  to  is  limited 
to  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  itself? 

Mr.  Payne.  Per  100  pounds  of  paper;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  based  exclusively  upon  the  price  of  wood  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  that  would  follow,  because  wood  produces  the 
same  amoimt  of  paper  one  vear  as  it  does  another.  1  would  sav, 
however,  that  our  methods  have  improved  slightly,  and  that  prob- 
ably we  nave  a  less  loss  in  manufacturing  to-day — that  is,  in  convert- 
ing wood  into  paper — than  we  had  in  1898. 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  book  paper? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  book  paper? 

Mr.  Patne.  Some  of  it  is  supercalenaered  book  paper,  and  ma- 
chine-finished book  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  the  same  elements  of  cost  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  kind  of  book  paper  as  in  the  production  of  another? 

Mr.  Patne.  Yes;  it  will  average  the  same  on  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  calendering  of  paper  is  a  suDsequent  operation  to  the  running 
into  the  machine.  After  running  tlH'ough  tne  machine  it  is  carriea 
on  the  rolls  in  the  supercalendering  department,  and  is  there  passed 
through  the  supercalenders;  in  other  words,  it  is  ironed. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  this  statement  which  you  have  given 
there  represents  fairly  the  average  increase  in  cost  of  pulp  wood  at 
the  mills? 

lifr.  Payne.  Per  hundred  pounds  of  paper;  yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  not  talking  about  per  himdred  pounds- 
Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  I  should  think  I  can  say  that  it  would  represent 
the  increased  cost  of  pulp  wood.  With  our  statistics  it  is  easier  for 
us  to  draw  a  chart  based  on  the  hundred  poimds  of  paper.  A  chart 
drawn  on  the  cost  of  wood  would  be  practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  fair  statement. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  its  showing  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  comparison? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  use  nothing  else.  We  use  no 
other  fibers  in  our  paper  at  Johnsonbure  but  chemical  fiber. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  kind  of  wood  ao  you  make  that  from? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  make  our  paper  at  Jonnsonburg  from  hemlock, 
which  we  treat  bv  the  sulphite  process.  The  soda  pulp  is  made  from 
poplar,  basswooa,  soft  maple,  oeech,  birch,  and  a  few  other  species 
of  soft  wood — cucumber,  for  example — but  small  amounts.  1  have 
given  you  the  chief  woods  that  go  mto  the  manufacture  of  our  soda 


ifh, 


The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  by  some  Member  of  the 
House  that  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  mills  use  the  refuse  of  lumber 
miUs.     Do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  in  our  sulphite  mill.  Our  sulphite 
miU  at  Johnsonburg  is  operated  almost  exclusively  on  the  refuse  wood 
from  the  hemlock  sawmiUs. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  use  the  slabs  and  edgings. 

The  Chairman.  The  edgings  are  nearly  clean  wood  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  hemlock  wood  in  Pennsylvania,  of  course,  is  first 
peeled  to  secure  the  bark  for  the  tanneries.  Therefore  that  work  is 
done  for  us  by  the  tanners.  Then  the  log  goes  to  the  sawmill  and  it  is 
slabbed.  Some  mills  convert  their  large  slabs  into  lath.  Other  mills 
do  not  do  that,  although  recently  they  have  been  going  more  into 
lath  machines. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  use  that  up  pretty  clean,  can  you 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  we  use  it  up  very  clean,  although  it  means  a  great 
deal  of  labor.    In  other  words,,  we  get  what  we  call  this  small  stuflF. 
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It  takes  about  2  cords  of  that  small  stuff,  as  it  would  pile  up,  to  make 
a  cord  of  body  wood.  In  other  words,  there  are  so  many  air  spaces 
between  the  sticks  and  they  pile  up  so  lightly  that  the  actual  cubic 
feet  in  2  cords  of  that  wood  will  not  exceed  the  cubic  feet  in  a  cord 
of  body  wood. 

The  Chairman.  That  adds  very  greatly  to  the  labor  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  sulphite  factory  ? 

Mr.  Paynb.  It  adds  very  greatly  to  our  cost  after  we  get  this  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  to  the  labor  cost? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  Irfbor  cost. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  material  is  worth  very  little  unless  it  is 
used  in  that  wav,  I  judge. 

Mr.  Payne,  i  was  superintendent  of  the  Johnsonburg  mills  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  operated  them.  When  I  first  went  there  they 
were  burning  their  slab  wood.  They  burned  what  slab  wood  they 
required  to  keep  steam  in  their  sawmill  boilers.  The  balance  they 
ran  to  a  pit. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  thatl 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  about  eighteen  yeai^  ago.  They  were  burn- 
ing their  wood  about  that  time.  The  demand  for  lath  was  slight,  and 
they  were  cutting  timber  there  very  rapidly  at  that  time  and  had  a 
very  large  production  of  this  refuse,  and  it  was  put  to  no  use,  except 
to  a  limited  extent.     But  they  are  not  doing  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  general  practice  in 
Pennsylvania  mills  to  use  the  refuse  from  the  lumber  mills? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes;  it  is.  There  is  very  little  waste  going  on  in 
Pennsylvania  now. 

The" Chairman.  What  would  be  doAe  with  that  refuse  if  it  were  not 
used  for  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  There  would  be  practically  no  use  for  it.  There  might 
be  a  very  little  of  it  sold  for  kindling  wood.  There  are  some  kindling- 
wood  factories  that  use  even  smaller  stuff  than  we  can  use. 

The  Chairman.  They  use  the  edgings? 

Mr.  Payne.  They  lise  the  edgings;  and  they  make  those  little 
round  parcels  of  landling  wood  that  you  have  often  seen,  sawed 
about  tnat  large  [indicating]  in  circumference  and  about  that  thick 
[indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  The  lazy  man's  comfort. 

Mr.  Payne.  But  we  are  in  competition  with  the  kindUng-wood 
factories  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  mills  running  full  time? 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  conferences  of  the 
paper-mill  people? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  When  and  where? 

IMr.  Payne.  I  have  attended  meetings  in  New  York,  and  I  think  I 
have  attended  two  meetings  in  Chicago.  I  attendea  that  meeting 
you  referred  to  at  Atlantic  City.  I  have  been  regarded  somewhat  in 
the  light  of  a  statistician  for  the  association,  and  furnished  them 
with  some  information  in  regard  to  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  furnished  statistics  to  tnat  association,  are 
you  able  to  furnish  us  those  statistics  ? 
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Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  air;  I  think  I  can  furnish  you  with  almost  any 
information  you  desire  in  regard  to  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  We  desire  all  the  information  you  have. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  a  pretty  long  story.  I  have  prepared  here, 
Mr.  Chairman;  from  our  records,  the  per  cent  of  advance  in  the  follow- 
ing raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  obtained  from? 

Mr.  Payne.  From  our  books  and  records  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Of  your  own  company? 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  our  own  company. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that.  If  it  is  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  table,  just  ^ve  it  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  foHows :) 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company ^  New  York. 


1998. 


SodA  Mh i  56.2  per  100  poonds . . 

Lime '  17.1  per  100  pounds . . 

Wood 36a 

Rotin 1  67  per  100  pounds.... 

Twine 5.66 per  100 pounds... 

Wrappers t  1.40 per  100 pounds...   _.__  ^ ^ 

Filler oaga 49.5 per  100 pounds... I  52.2 per  100 pounds . 

Crate  lumber I  8.96  per  M  feet 1  21.40  per  M  feet 

Coal 90  per  ton 1.63  per  ton 

Labor* 

Bteaclitf I  1.55  per  100  pounds .. .   1.28  per  100  pounds . 


1907. 


75.3  per  100  pounds . 
19.7  per  100  pounds . 

53.8« 

178  per  100  pounds.. 
8.34  per  100  pounds. 
1.60  per  100  poimds . 


Advance. 


Percent. 
36.4 
15.2 
65 
165 
46.5 
7.4 
5.4 
139 
81.1 
33.2 
«17.4 


•  Fer  100  pounds  paper  as  per  special  chart.  d  i907  bleach  manufactured  by  ourselves. 

^  Average  filler  day  aga.  •  Decrease, 

c  As  per  special  statement. 

Mr.  Payne.  This  table  shows  an  advance  in  soda  ash  between 
1907  and  1908,  per  hundred  pounds,  of  36.4  per  cent;  lime,  15.2  per 
cent;  wood,  66  per  cent;  rosin,  165  per  cent.  In  regard  to  that 
wood,  I  will  say  that  that  takes  in  all  of  our  mills.  This  is  the  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  and  comprises  all  of  their  mills, 
and  wood  of  all  kinds.  Rosm,  165  i)er  cent;  twine,  46^  per  cent; 
wrappers,  7.4  per  cent;  filler  clay,  which  is  used  for  surfacing  paper, 
etc.,  5.4  per  cent;  crate  lumber,  139  per  cent;  coal,  81.1  per  cent; 
labor,  33.28  per  cent.  There  is  one  decrease  here  of  17.4  per  cent  on 
bleach;  and  I  will  say  that  that  decrease  has  been  obtained  through 
manufacturing  our  own  bleach  and  caustic  soda.  We  have  estfitb- 
lished  at  Jolmsonburg  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  bleach  and 
caustic  soda  and  we  supply  that  mill  from  our  own  plant. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  coal  any  higher  or  lower  during  any  of  the  inter- 
vening years  than  the  year  first  compared  with,  1898?  You  stated 
that  the  advance  in  coai  was  81  per  cent. 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  coal  has  been  steadily  advancing  with  us  in 
that  time.  We  are  very  favorably  situated  as  to  coal.  We  paid  for 
coal  in  1898,  being  close  to  the  mines 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  use  bituminous  coal,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  use  run-of-mine  bituminous — we  paid  90  cents  a 
ton  for  coal. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  was  exceptionally  low. 

Mr.  Payne.  That  was  very  low;  but  it  is  almost  a  switching  charge 
over  to  our  works.    We  paid  $1.63  in  1907.    That  advance,  or  course. 
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as  you  see,  is  81  per  cent.  It  is  the  advance  to  us.  We  are  still 
very  favorably  located  as  to  coal.  We  have  no  water  power  at  our 
large  mills.    They  are  all  run  by  steam. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  I  understand  that  all  yoiu*  mills  are  run  by 
steam? 

Mr.  Payne.  All  our  mills  are  run  by  steam,  except  that  we  have  a 
small  water  power  in  connection  with  our  steam  plant  at  Willsboro, 
N.  Y.  In  the  manufactiure  of  book  paper,  and  the  grades  that  I  have 
mentioned,  such  as  we  manufacture,  power  is  not  a  very  essential 
featiure — that  is,  motive  power.  It  is  a  verjr  desirable  thing  to  have 
a  water  power  and  cheap  fuel  combined ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  cheap 
fuel  witnout  water  power.  You  see,  our  process  is  chemical,  not 
mechanical.  In  the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper  the  process  is 
very  largely  mechanical. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Only  so  far  as  the  ground  wood  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Patne.  Well,  tnere  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  power  is  used. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  whether  water  power  is 
essential  in  the  manufacture  of  print  paper  in  a  print-paper  miU 
exclusively? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  a  practical  manufacturer 
of  news-print  paper;  but  I  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  business 
to  feel  tnat  water  power  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  manufacture 
of  news-print  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  paper  mill  exclusively? 

Mr.  Payne.  Oh,  in  the  paper  mill  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Payne.  Why,  no;  I  should  not  say  that.  You  could  not  run 
a  paper  mill  without  ground  wood.  You  might  ^ind  your  wood  on 
water  power  and  ship  it  some  distance  to  a  paper  mill,  and  the  expense 
of  turning  it  into  paper  after  tou  got  it  there  might  not  be  very  much 
greater  if  you  had  cheap  fuel;  but*the  expense  of  transporting  your 
raw  materials  would  be  very  large.  Ground  wood  is  shipped  wet, 
as  a  rule. 

As  bearing  out  the  labor  figures  that  I  have  given  there.  Mr- 
Chairman,  I  should  Uke  to  submit  the  rates  of  pav  oiall  our  workmen 
in  the  different  departments  at  our  Clarion  mill  m>m  1898  to  1908. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  at  one  particular  mill? 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  at  our  large  mill;  yes.  That  is  the  only  mill 
where  we  make  wliite  papers. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  a  union  mill} 

Mr.  Payne.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  have  three  tours  there? 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  we  have  two  tours. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  the  wages,  then,  in  the  two-tour  mill 
for  a  series  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  ^From  1898  to  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  based  upon  the  total  wages  paid  or  the 
wages  per  ton? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  gives  simply  the  daily  wage  that  is  received. 

The  Chairman.  The  daily  wai^e  of  different  classes  of  employees) 

Mr.  Payne.  Of  the  different  classes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  it  gives  the  number  of  hours  they  worked  1 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  it  does  not  give  the  number  of  hours.  It  is  a  two- 
shift  mill. ' 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Will  that  be  clear? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir;  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  work  what — six  days  and  six  nights? 

Mr.  Payne.  We  nin  six  days  and  six  nights? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Seventy-two  hours  a  week  for  each  man? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes.     We  are  operating  144  hours. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  66  hours  on  day  shift,  or  do  the  men  work 
the  same  number  of  hours  day  and  night? 

Mr.  Payne.  No;  they  work  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6 
at  night. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  eleven  hours? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  then  what  during  the  nighttime? 

Mr.  Payne.  From  6  at  night  to  7  in  the  mormng — thirteen  hours. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  a  week? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  it  figures  out  one  himdred  and  forty-four 
hours — six  times  twenty-four.     Oh,  you  mean  in  dividing  it?    Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  A  man  works  one  week  sixty-six  hours  in  the 
daytime  and  the  next  week  seventy-eight  hours  at  night? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  us  a  heading  for  this  table,  and  ^ve  it  to 
This  is  the  scale  of  wages  at  what  mill  f 
the    New    York    and    Pennsylvania   Company's 


the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Payne.  At 
Johnsonburg  mill 

The  Chaibman. 


From  1898? 

Mr.  Payne.  From  1898  up  to  the  rates  now  paid  in  1908. 
The  Chaibman.  I  am  simply  trying:  to  get  a  neading  for  it. 
(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Scale  of  wage*  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company* b  Johnsonburg  mill  from  18SS 

to  1908, 


Names. 


1808.    law.    1900. 


1901. 


Oilen 

Repair  crew: 

Blackamith 

Helper 

Head  carpenter. . . 
Carpentera 

Helpera 

Maaone 


Helpers 

Machinina 

Do 

Do 

Helper* 

HiUwTlght 

Boiler  maker 

Helpers 

Pipe  fitters,  head  man. 

Do 

Pipe  fitters,  helpers . . . 

Painters 

Do 


S1.25  lS1.26{»};g 

2.£0    2.50  ;  2.25 

I  1.50  ,  1.50 
2.00  2.25 
1.75     2.00 

I  1.50  I  1.50 
o  7r  1/4.00 

1.20  ,  1.35 


S1.40  |$1.50 
1.40 


1.20 
2.25 
1.76 
1.50 

2.75 
1.20 

2.50 

2.25 
2.00 


2.25 

1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
1.40 
4.00 
2.76 

1.40 


I 
2.50     2.50     2.75 


2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 

1.20 


2.25 
2.00 
1.20  I 
2.50  I 
2.60  , 
1.50 
2.00 
1.50 

1.20 


2.25  2.25 
2.00  2.00 
1.35  I  1.50 
2.50  I  2.50 
2.50  I  2.75 
1.50  I  1.40 
1.75  '  2.00 
1.75     1.90 

1.35     1.40 


Botariee., 


1.75     1.75  I  1.90 

,1.20  ,  1.20  I  1.35 

''1.50  I  1.50  •■  1.65 

..    1.20  I  1.45 

I  1.35 


Bewinders. 


1902.  I  1903.    1904.    1905.    1906.    1907. .  1908. 


SI. 50  SI. 50  SI. 50 
1.40  ,  1.40     1.40 


2.25     2.50     2.50 

1.40  I  1.40   i.ao 

2.50  '  2.50  2.75 
2.25  I  2.50  '  2.60 
1.40     1.40  ;  1.60 


> 


.25  '  4.00     4.00 


I 


1.40  I  1.40     1.50 


2.75     2.75 


2.00 
1.60 
1.80 
1.50 
1.40 


2.50 
2.00 
1.60 
2.50 
2.75 
1.60 
2.75  I 
1.90 
fl.75 
11.40, 
2.00 
1.60 
1.80 
1.60 
1.40 


I 


2.50 
2.25 
1.60 
2.50 
3.00 
1.60 
3.00 
2.00 
1.75 
1.40 
2.26 
1.60 
2.00 
1.60 
1.40 


rs.oo 

12.76 

2.50 

'  2.25 

1.75 

2.75 

3.00 

1.75 

3.00 

2.00 

1.75 

1.40 

I  2.50 

1.76 

I  2.00 

I  1.60 

'  1.40 


SI.  60  SI. 60  SI. 60  SI. 60 
1.40  ,  1.40  {  1.40  ,  1.80 


[2.75 
[2.60 
1.60 
3.00 
2.50 
1.60 

4.00 


2.75 
2.50 
1.60 
3.00 
2.50 
1.60 

4.00 


...1  i.26'  'i.25"  i'.'sb'  i.'eo'  i.eoYi.'eo*  i.'eo 


3.00 

2.76  I 

2.60  ' 

2.26  ' 

1.75  , 

2.75  ! 

3.00 

1.75 

3.00 

2.25 

2.00 

1.60  I 

2.60 

1.76 

2.20 

1.60 

1.40 


3.00 
2.76 
2.60 
2.26 
1.76 
2.76 
2.25 
1.75 
3.00 
2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
2.60 
1.75 
2.20 
1.60 
1.40 


2.76 
2.50 
1.60  I 
3.00 


2.76 
2.75 
1.76 
3.50 


2.60  I  2.60  I  48 

1.60  I  1-60      7 

4.00     4.00  I  4& 


I  Per 
I  cent. 


1.60     1.60     1.60 


,\1.60  If* 
3.60  W 


1.60     1.60 


3.00    ;    0.9U      \ng\ 

2.76  i  3.00  J'" 
2.60  2.75  .  22> 
2.50 
1.76 
2.76 
2.76 
1.75 
3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.76  ., 
2.50  43 
1.76  ;  46 
2.36  I  66 
1.86  ;  64 
1.60  18 
1.60  '.... 
1.76  !  40 


2.25 
1.75 
2.76 
2.25 
1.75 
3.00 
2.26 
2.00 
1.60 
2.60 
1.75 
2.20 
1.76 
1.50 
1.40 
1.60 


2& 
46 
10 
10 
Id 
60 
66. 

h 
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Scale  of  waga  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company* i  Jofmsonburg  mill  fror 

to  iPO^— Continued. 


i^ys 


Names. 

Site  maker 

Sample  folder. . . . 

•Shippers.. 

Evaporator  men. 


Add: 
H( 
Helper. 

Bleachers: 

Headmen 

Helpers 

Engineers 

Chipper  men: 

Headman 

Helpers 

Digesters: 

Headman 

Helper. 
•Machine: 

Machine  tender. 

Cutter 

Wheelers 

Do 


FUters: 

Filter  man... 
Helper. 

Do 

Finishers: 

Headman 

Trimmer 

Finishers 

Do 


1896.    1S99. !  1900.    1901.    1902. 


'  1903.    1904.    1905. 


;$1.50  ,S1.75  $1.75  SI.  85  $1.85 

75  .  1.16  ,  1.30  .  1.30 

1/1.75  • I I 

•,tl.60   ' I I 

1.75     1.75  '  1.75  -  1.85  |  2.00 


1906.  '  1907.    1908.  \  J^l 


i$2.00  S2.00  $2.00  :$2.00  $2.00  $2.00     33 
I  1.40  I  1.40     1.40  I  1.40     1.40     1.40     8S 


Frame  handler 

Counter  glr  8 

Do 
lAachers: 

Leacher  men 

Helpers 
Machine  men: 

Pulp  machine  tenders 

Pulp  bock  tenders 

Pulp  flnishor 

Pulp  reel  boy ^ 

Paper  machine  tendera . 
Paper  back  tenders 

Paper  third  hand, 

Broke  hustler ' 

Do 
Keel  boys 

Do 
Cutters: 

Cutter  man, 

Helpers 

Do. 
Olrls 

Do. 
•Steam  batteries 

Water  tenders '  2. 00 

Do. 

Do, 

Firemen 
Do. 

Ash  men. 
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Scale  of  wages  at  New  York  and  Pennsylvama  Company* $  Johruonburg  rniU  from  189^ 

to  1908-~Contmued. 


Names. 


I  1896.    1809.    1900. 


Yard: 

Teamster $1.75  $1.76  $1,75 

Helpers 1.35  1.35  ,  1.35 

Truck  loaders 1.30  1.30     L60 

Laborers 1.20  1.20  '  1.35 

Calender  men:  I 

Headman j  2.00 

Calender  men !  1. 80 


1901.    1902. !  1908.  I  1904. 


$1.85  $1.85  |$1.85  11.85 
1.50     1.50     1.50)1.50 


1.60 
1.40 


2.25 
1.80 


1.50  I 
1.40  I 


2.00 
1.80 


Helpers i |  1.35  ,  1.40     1.40 


Alkali  room: 

Headmen 

Helpers 

DoV.V.V. '."'.'. 
Bleachers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Beater  men: 

Headmen 


1.80  '  1.80  1.80  2.00 
1.60  l.eo  1.70  1  1.90 
1.35  .  1.35  ■  1.45     1.55 


2.00 
1.90 
1.55 


1.60  1.60  ,  1.60  ;  1.70  1.90 
1.50  1.50  I  1.50  1.60  f  1.40 
1.00  1. 20  1. 15  ,  1. 40  1.10 
1.00  I ' 


Color  men. 


Helpers 

Do 

Brown  stock 

Do 

Wet  machines 

Do 

Engineers: 

Corliss Nos.  1  and  2... 

Ideal 

Corliss  No.  3 

Do 

Do 

Heaters 

Electric,  maoofactur- 

ing 

Chippennan 

HA 


2.50 

1.75 

1.35 
1.25 
1.20 


2.50  3.00  ,  3.00 
oos  /2.60  I  2,50 
^^  114.25  '  2.25 
1.85  .1.^  I  1.50 


1.25  j 
1.20  I 


1. 40  1. 65 

1. 25  1. 40 

1.65  1.65 

1.00  1.00 


1.50 
1.40 


1.50 
1.40 


1.75     1.75 
1.25 


Cleaners 

Digesters: 

Headmen. 

Helpers 

Drainers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Feltvasher... 
Electrician 

Helper 


1.20     1.20 


1.50 
1.40 
1.75 
1.20 

1.50 
1.60 
2.25 
2.00 


1.75 
1.40 


1.35 


1.76 
1.25  I 
1.25  ! 
1.20  • 
.75 


1.75  I 
1.20  ' 
1.25 
1.20  I 


1.45 
1.40 


3.00 
2.50 
2.25 
1.50 
1.45 


1.75  j 
1.40 

2.00 
1.80 

1.40 


2.00 
2.00 

1.55  I 


1.75 
1.40 

2.25 
1.80 

1.40 


1905.  ;  1906.    1907. 


$L85 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

2.50 
/2.00 
11.80 

1.40 


$L85 
1.50 
L75 
1. 40  i  1. 40 


,$1.85 
1.65 
1.76 


I 


2.00 

kso 


2.00 
1.80 


I 


I 


1.90 
1.40 
1.10 


2.20 
2.00 
1.55 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 


2.20 
2.00 
1.55 
1.40 
1.90 
1.40 
1.10 


3.00 
2.60 
2.25 
1.60 
1.60 


.1. 


1.60 
1.45 
1.75 


1. 40  i  1. 50 

j  1.45 

1.60     1.70 

1. 45     1. 45 
1.75  ;  1.76 


1.60 
1.70  1 
2.25  ! 
2.00  i 
1.40 


1.60  1.75 
1.70  I  1.75 
2.25  ,  2.50 
2.00*'  2.00 
1. 40     1. 40 


3.00 
3.00 
2.25 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.45 
1.70 


3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
1.70 


l!45  I  l!45 
1.75  i  1.75 


1. 40     1. 40 


1.90  I 
1.90  I 
2.75  i 
2.20  I 
1.60  I 


I 


I 


1.90 
2.15 
2.76 
2.20 
1.50 
2.00 


1.40     1.40 


2.50  ,  2.60 

2.00  2.00 

1.55  I  1.55 

1.40  1.40 

1.90  ;  1.90 

1.40  '  1.40 

1. 10  1. 10 


•I- 


2.50  I  38 
2.35  47 
1.75     30 

1.50   

2. 15  '  34 

'i.*i6"  "io* 


1.90  I  1.90     1.90     1.90     1.90 
1.60  :  1.60  ;  1.60  '  1.50  .  1.60 


3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
1.65 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
1.70 
1.45 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 
2.15 
2.75 
2.20 
1.50 
2.15 

2.50 
1.80 
1.70 


1.40     1.40  I  1.40  I  1.40  I  1.40     1.40 


40  I 
00  • 
16 


1.95 
1.60 
1.45 
1.10 


1.75 


1.75 
1.60 


00  I 


1.95  2.00 
1.60  I  1.50 
1.45  ,  1.45 
1. 40  I  1. 40 
I 


2. 10  2. 10  2. 25 
1.50  j  1.50  I  1.50 
1.45  1.46  >  1.45 
1,40  ,  L40  I  1.40 
I 


3.60  I 

3.00  ' 

2.75  ' 

1.66 

1.60  I 

1.60 

1.60 

1.76 

1.45 

1.75 

1.40 

1.90 
2.15 
2.75 
2.20 
1.50 
2.15 

2.50 
1.80  i 
1.70 
1.60 
1.40 


3.50  I  40 
^00!}57 


2.75 
1.70 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.85 
1.50 
1.75 
1.40 

1.90 


2.75 
2.20 
1.50 
2.30 

2.90 
1.90 
1.80 
1.70 
1.60 


26 
36 


2.25  I  2.50 
1.50  1.75 
1.45  ;  1.50 
1.40  I  1.50 


1.60 
2.25 


1.60 
2.25  I 


1.60 
2.25 


1.60 
2.50 


1.75 
3.00 


I 


1.60  '  1.75  :  1.75     2.25  I  2.25  '  2.25 

I  I 


1.75  '  1.76 
3.00  3.00 
2.25 


1.76 
3.00 
2.25 


26 

43 
40 
20 

25 


32.7^ 


Mr.  Payne.  I  have  brought  with  me,  Mr.  Mann,  the  answers  to  this 
circular  that  was  sent  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  take  it,  although  it  would  have  been  more 
convenient  if  you  had  mailed  it. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  only  completed  it  yesterday. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Payne.  I  should  Uke  to  present  chart  No.  1,  showing  the  rela- 
tive position  of  our  cost  and  selling  prices  for  the  years  1899  to  1907^ 
inclusive. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  selling  price  of  your  different  products? 
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Mr.  Patne.  The  red  line  is  the  cost  price;  the  black  line  the  selling 
price.  The  prices  are  averaged  every  year,  showing  the  highest  point 
of  manufacturing  cost  and  the  highest  average  selUng  price  we  nave 
received  net  f .  o.  b.  our  mills  during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  to  show  the  mghest  price  or  the  average 
price  during  theyears? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  last  point  at  which  the  tabulation  was  made  was 
for  the  year  1907.  We  nave  not  made  any  absolute  records  for  1908 
yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  does  this  show  the  highest  price 
reached,  as  you  stated  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  average  price  for  the  year? 

Mi.  Payne.  It  shows  the  average  price  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  comparison,  then,  of  the  highest  price 
for  a  particular  time  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  compares  the  average? 

Mr.  Payne.  The  average;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.' 

Mr.  Payne.  That  is  chart  No.  1. 

The  Chairman.  This  covers  all  of  the  paper  produced  by  your 
company  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  This  covers  only  the  white  paper  produced  by  our 
company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  book  paper? 

Mr.  Payne.  Book  paper;  yes,  sir.  We  make  so  many  different 
grades  of  other  characters  that  I  did  not  think  they  would  be  of 
interest. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  wish  to  know. 

(See  chart  No.  10 

The  Chairman.  What  other  tables  have  you  made? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  have  no  other  tables  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to 
give  you,  if  it  is  of  interest,  the  production  of  all  grades  of  book  paper 
m  the  United  States  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  taken  from? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  calcidated  that  at  830,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  make  that  calculation  from?  Is  this 
something  you  are  reading  from? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  am  reading  from  a  report  that  I  made  on  the  book 
division  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pidp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  simply  referred  to  this. 

The  Chairman.  Which  annual  meeting? 

Mr.  Payne.  At  the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Held  recentlv? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  was  held  on  February-  6. 

Mr.  Ryan.  This  year? 

Mr.  Payne.  This  vear;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  figures  upon  which  that 
paper  was  based  ? 

Mr.  Payne.  Many  of  the  figures  I  got  from  my  actual  knowledge 
of  what  mills  were  producing,  and  where  I  was  in  doubt  I  wrote  for 
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information  or  saw  the  manufacturer  and  asked  him  about  how  much 
paper  he  had  made  the  previous  year,  and  told  him  I  was  getting  up 
my  report. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  would  like  to  make  some  inquiries  of 
you  concerning  that  report,  but  we  will  not  have  time  to  do  it  to-day. 
Can  you  wait  over  until  to-morrow? 

Mr.  Payne.  My  report  is  here  in  full,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  put 
it  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  keep  it,  because  I  think  we  might 
want  to  make  some  inquiries  about  that.  Can  you  wait  over  until 
to-morrow  morning? 

Mr.  Payne.  If  you  require  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  will  have  to  do  that.  The  committee 
will  adjourn  imtil  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday, 
May  21,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.^ 
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Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Thursday,  May  21, 1908. 
Committee  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Maim  pre- 
siding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  0.  PAINE,  J£.— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Paine,  I  think  you  stated  yesterday  that  you 
had  attended  various  meetings  of  difTerent  sorts  and  that  you  were 
considered  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  statistician. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  compiled  any  statistics  relating 
to  the  trade  outside  of  that  of  your  own  special  nrm? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  the  annual  report  tnat  I  have  made  in  that 
connection  is  the  report  that  I  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  which  report  has  feen 

Eublished  in  the  Afaierican  raper  Trade  Journal  and  which  I  have 
ere. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  produce  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  not  the  original  report,  but  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  exact  copy.  The  original  report  was  handed  in  to  the 
meeting  on  February  6.  This  is  taken  from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal, 
but  I  have  read  it  over  and  it  appears  to  be  an  exact  copy  without 
any  omission. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  it  to  be  correct? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely  correct;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  source  was  the  original  report  compDed  ? 

ilr.  Paine.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  read  tnis  report  or  hand  it 
in,  you  will  notice  that  the  only  figures  that  I  give  are  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  all.  grades  of  book  paper  in  tne  United  States  for 
1907,  which  I  estimated  at  about  830,000  tons.  Now,  I  compiled 
those  figures  from  my  own  general  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  paper 

Sroduced  by  the  different  mills.  Take,  for  example,  coated  paper, 
[y  own  company  does  not  manufacture  that,  and  so  I  asked  several 
coating  men  about  how  much  they  made  a  year,  and  I  made  up  the 
figure,  which  is  purely  an  estimate,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  fairly  accu- 
rate as  to  the  amoimt  of  paper  produced  in  the  year  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  a  compilation  of  figures  based  upon  a 
man's  guess  is  one  thing,  although  it  mi^ht  be  correct,  and  a  com- 
pilation ot  figures  based  upon  figures  obtained  from  authentic  sources 
IS  quite  a  different  thing,  although  it  might  be  inaccurate.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  how  you  got  these  figures,  whether  this  is  just 
your  best  judgment  from  your  faiowledge  of  the  trade,  or  whether  it 
IS  based  upon  statistics  that  you  have  gotten  in  any  authentic  manner? 
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Mr.  Paine.  No;  it  is  from  my  best  judgment  based  upon  my 
knowledge  of  the  trade.     It  is  not  a  very  important 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  acquire  that  judgment,  and  how  do 
you  know  the  amount  of  paper  some  other  company  is  manufacturing? 
We  have  not  discovered  that,  though  most  of  the  manufacturers  seem 
to  have  that  knowledge. 

Mr.  Paine.  In  the  first  place,  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  prints  a 
directory  in  which  they  give  the  number  of  machines  and  the  inches 
of  wire  that  each  mill  is  operating.  Sometimes  the  production  of  a 
mill  is  overestimated  and  sometimes  it  is  underestimated  in  Lock- 
wood's  Directory. 

The  Chairman.  What  that  gives  is  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  not  the 
production. 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  it  gives  the  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Tefl  us  how  you  got  the  figures,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Paine.  These  figures — haven  t  I  answered  that  question? 

The  Chairman.  WeU,  not  to  my  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  will  be  pleased  to  try  again,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  how  much  paper  some  other 
company  is  making?  How  can  you  tell  that  in  oraer  to  make  an 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  receive  information? 

Mr.  Paine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  know.  It  is  more  or  less 
guesswork,  but  I  consider  it  very  close.  I  have  been  in  this  business 
twenty-three  years,  and  I  am  pretty  well  posted  *as  to  the  amount  of 

Eaper  that  is  made.  I  know  that  a  mill  is  rated  as  a  60-ton  mill  in 
lockwood's  Directory,  but  I  might,  in  looking  over  the  mill,  decide 
to  rate  it  as  a  55-ton  mill  through  my'  knowledge  of  the  business. 
It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  after  you  have  been  studying  it  for 
twenty-three  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that;  but  after 
studying  it  for  about  twenty- three  days  you  are  the  first  witness 
that  we  have  discovered  who  is  willing  to  make  some  sort  of  a  state- 
ment about  what  some  bod  v  else  has  produced. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  am  probably  the  first  witness  who  is  purelv  in  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  business,  where  I  have  been  brought  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturing  end  is  not  the  statistical  end. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  that  is  the  statistical  end  of  the  business;  it 
ought  to  be.     It  is  with  us. 

The  C'hairman.  I  should  suppose  that  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  business  dealt  with  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  product  and  that 
the  statistical  end  would  deal  with  the  demand  and  supply. 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Mann,  in  our  business — it  is  not  like  the  news  busi- 
ness. As  I  stated  yesterday,  we  make  a  great  variety  of  paper,  a 
great  many  different  grades;  and  even  though  they  may  consist  of 
the  same  stock  from  the  same  original  source,  yet  bv  treatment,  chem- 
ical and  mechanical  treatment,  there  is  produced  different  characters 
of  paper.  One  sheet  of  a  certain  kind  of  paper  may  cost  the  mill  40 
cents  a  pound,  while  another  pound  may  cost  but  6  cents  a  pound; 
and  in  order  to  determine  at  what  price  this  paper  shall  be  sold  it  is 
necessary  that  the  manufacturer  in  charge  shall  keep  the  selling 
department  constantly  informed  as  to  the  manufacturing  cost,  because 
our  price  does  not  run  uniform,  as  it  would  with  a  staple  article.     We 
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sell  some  papers  at  3}  cents,  other  papers  at  6  cents  a  pound;  it 
varies. 

The  Chairman.  On  picking  up  the  Post  Directory,  and  taking  it 
at  random,  here  is  the  ContocookV alley  Paper  Company,  H,  A.  Emer- 
son, president,  and  treasurer,  a  mill  makmg  book  and  card,  6,000 
pounds,  twenty-four  hours.  How  do  you  estimate,  or  upon  what 
source  of  information  do  you  figure,  the  amount  of  book  paper  that 
that  concern  makes,  or  made  in  1907? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  should  take  that  directory  report  as  about  right. 
We  endeavored  to  ^et  at  one  time — I  beUeve  tne  association  did — a 
report  from  each  mill  as  to  how  much  paper  they  made.  I  did  not 
myself  make  that  attempt,  but  I  think  Mr.  Chable  did.  I  know 
that  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  association  when  it  was  suggested 
that  we  tabulate  those  figures.  I  believe  Mr.  Chable  undertook  to 
secure  a  report  from  each  mill  as  to  how  much  paper  they  produced 
during  the  year,  in  pounds,  and  I  might  refer  you  to  him;  out  I  do 
not  think  he  was  successful. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  discovered  that,  but  you  were 
successful? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  told  you  how  I  was  successful.  I  made  in  my 
report  what  I  considered  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
book  paper  produced  in  1907.  but  that  might  be  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent  out 
of  the  way  one  way  or  the  otner. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  could  you  have  discovered  that  without  com- 
munication with  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  but  I  consider  that  sufiiciently  close,  and  I  did 
80  consider  it  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Without  consultation  with  the  people;  without 
inguiry  of  the  people  who  made  the  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes.  If  it  had  not  been  a  tremendous  undertaking, 
I  should  have  inquired,  if  I  had  had  time— I  should  have  written  to 
every  mill  and  asked  them  to  give  me  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  From  time  to  time  as  you  met  these  mill  owners 
did  you  make  inquiry  for  statistical  purposes  about  the  amount  of 
boo^  paper  they  were  manufacturing? 

!Mr.  Paine.  Why,  yes;  I  very  often  discussed  that  with  paper 
manufacturers,  as  to  how  much  they  were  making  with  wire  on  a 
certain  weight  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  At  these  various  meetings  which  you  say  you 
attended,  would  you  make  inquiry  there  so  as  to  obtain  the  correct 
information  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  I  always  did  so  when  I  had  the  opportimity;  in 
fact,  I  never  talked  anything  but  paper  with  the  paper  men — of  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  business,  the  condition  of  the  traae,  and  the  econ- 
omies in  the  manufacture  of  paper — saving  the  wastes. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  the  largest  book-paper  concern,  and  where 
is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  Paixe.  The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  They 
have  mills  at  Piedmont,  W.  Va.;  at  Luke,  Md.;  at  Tyrone,  Pa.; 
Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.;  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  and  Davis,  W.  va. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  are  the  mills  represented  by  Mr.  Luke  yes- 
terday ? 

Mr!^  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  large  concerns  are  there? 
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Mr.  Paine.  There  is  the  Oxford  Paper  Companv,  in  Maine;  there 
is  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company;  the  Kimberly  &  Clark, 
of  Wisconsin;  the  Bryant  Paper  Company,  of  Kalamazoo;  the  Jessup 
&  Moore  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  Jesse  Martin  &  Sons;  the 
Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.;  Champion  Paper  Company,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio;  the 
Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  or  Everett,  W^ash. — and  I  have 
not  mentioned  all  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  Kimberly  &  Clark  Company;  that  is  one 
you  mentioned.  Are  you  able  to  estimate  the  amount  of  book  paper 
which  they  manufacture,  or  were  you  able  to  estimate  that  from  any 
sort  of  authentic  information? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  I  took  the  Lockwood's  Directory  in  estimating 
for  my  report  there  on  Kimberly  &  Clark.  I  have  forgotten  now;  I 
could  not  tell  vou  offhand  just  what  they  produce;  I  would  have  to 
look  it  up.     Tney  have  a  number  of  mills. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  they  make  pulp,  envelope,  label, 
tabulating,  writing,  and  railroad  manila  paper,  and  the  total  capacitv, 
as  stated  m  the  Post  Directorv,  is  90,000  pounds  per  day.  How  would 
you  arrive  at  an  estimate  or  the  amount  of  book  paper  which  they 
produce  unless  you  obtained  it  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  railroad  manila  and  the  envelope  paper,  the  grade 
that  they  make,  would  be  classed  as  a  book  grade. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  compute  that  all  as  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  should  not  be  done  if  you  were  getting 
down  to  the 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  your  estimate. 

Mr.  Paine.*  In  my  estimate  I  did;  yes,  sir;  but  those  papers  are 
similar.  Some  envelope  papers  are  hard,  sized  book  paper,  until  you 
get  into  the  costly  envelope  paper.       ^ 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  know  that  they  were  running  to 
their  full  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  am  pretty  well  posted  on  that  point  from  my 
general  knowledge  of  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  have  meetings  often  enough  to  keep  pretty 
well  posted  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  At  these  meetings  would  the  amount  and  whether 
they  were  running  full  or  not  be  discussed? 

liSr.  Paine.  Sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  What  meetings  did  you  have  last  year,  Mr.  Paine, 
that  you  remember? 

Mr.  Paine.  You  mean  meetings  that  I  attended? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  I  think  I  attended  a  half  a  dozen  meetings  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  about  the  first  one,  what  it  waa! 

Mr.  Paine.  You  mean  what  the  meeting  was? 

The  Olairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  it  was  a  meeting  of  paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  \Vhere  was  it  held? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  it  w^as  held  in  New  York,  one  meeting  at  Atlantic 
Cilv,  and  I  think  there  were  tw^o  meetings  that  I  attended  in  Chicago. 

'the  Chairman.  This  one  that  was  held  in  New  York;  when  was 
that  held? 
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Mr.  Paine.  I  think^there  was  a  meeting  held  there  last  month. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  meeting  held  there  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  held,  do  you  remember;  what  part 
of  the  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  don't  remember.  There  were  regular  meetings 
held  there  during  the  year  at  different  times;  possibly  every  other 
month  or  every  third  month  there  were  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Kegular  meetings  of  what? 

Mr.  Paine.  Paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Not  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  not  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Kegular  meetings  of  what  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  paper  manufacturers  making  the  grades  of  paper 
we  manufactured. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  an  association,  a  membership,  that 
called  regular  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  have  regular  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  meant  by  regular  meetings — ^in  that  respect  we  did 
have  regular  meetings.  We  would  adjourn  a  meeting  to  five  or  six 
weeks  after  a  certain  meeting  and  then  we  would  decide  on  the  date  at 
that  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  secretary  to  notify  you? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  we  nad  a  man  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  secre- 
tary who  sent  out  the  notices. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  secretary? 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Bush. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  employed  by  the  association? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  simply  a  paper  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Ho  was  a  paper  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  is  he  connected  with? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman,  When  these  meetings  were  to  be  held,  would  he 
send  notices  to  persons  interested? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  meetings  held  about  every  other  month, 
you  say? 

Mr.  Faine.  Every  other  month  or  oftener;  I  don't  remember  ex- 
actly.    I  did  not  attend  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  usually  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  usually  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  about  the  middle  of  last 
summer  which  you  attended? 

Mr.  Paine,  i  think  probably;  I  don't  remember  exactly  when  we 
had  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  any  of  the  meetings 
which  you  attended? 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  one  of  them;  when  it  was,  and  what 
took  place. 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  we  discussed  the  general  conditions  of  the  trade, 
and  various  members  made  reports;  we  discussed  the  conditions  of 
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labor,  the  supply  and  demand,  and  everything  pertaining  in  a  gen- 
eral way  to  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  Discussed  the  increased  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Paikb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  cost  of  material? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  fact  that  the  business  was  not  as  profit- 
able as  it  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  such  a  meeting  as  that  held,  or  was  that 
the  usual  discussion? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  that  covers  about  every  meeting  that  we  have 
held. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  knew  that,  didn't  you? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  we  all  knew  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  each  other  what  each  one  knew,  or  did 
you  devise  ways  and  means  of  making  arrangements 

Mr.  Paine.  1  can  tell  you  of  a  good  deal  of  work  that  I  did  at  these 
meetings,  speaking  for  myself.  We  discussed  the  export  business, 
what  could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  exporting  our  paper,  and  I 
was  requested  to  look  into  it.  I  tried  at  various  times — tnat  is,  my 
company  had  tried — to  export  book  papers,  but  we  had  never  been 
very  successful  on  account  of  the  competition  with  Germanv.  The 
Germans  produce  a  book  paper  from  ground  wood,  that  is  the  book 
paper  contains  a  coated  sheet  containing  50  per  cent  of  ground  wood, 
something  that  is  not  done  in  this  country  at  all;  and  they  do  it  by 
a  very  careful  treatment  of  this  mechanical  pulp.  It  enables  them 
to  sell  a  coated  paper  at  a  cent  and  a  half,  or  even  lower,  less  per 
pound  than  we  can  produce  it  for  in  this  country.  And  thej^  have 
taken  and  hold  a  large  amount  of  South  American  trade.  We  have 
tried  to  secure  business  down  there,  we  have  secured  some,  but  we 
are  always  face  to  face  with  that  kind  of  competition,  and  it  has 
resulted  disastrously,  that  is,  we  have  never  been  able  to  make  any 
money  at  it,  and  we  nave  given  it  up.  Occasionally  we  have  secured 
an  order  there  which  we  have  only  been  able  to  hold  a  short  time. 
The  same  thing  exists  in  England. 

The  labor  required  in  our  industry,  the  amount  of  it,  is  very  much 
more  than  that  required  in  making  news  paper.  We  have  to  put  a 
great  deal  more  labor  on  our  paper.  The  higher  up  you  go  in  the 
grading  of  paper  the  more  labor  there  is  required.  We  simply  can 
not  compete  with  England,  excepting  possiblv  during  brief  periods. 
We  have  shipped  some  paper  over  there  when  tnere  has  been  a  scarcity 
of  paper  there,  and  when  their  prices  have  advanced,  but  just  as  soon 
as  normal  conditions  are  restored  we  are  forced  out  of  the  English 
market.  You  can  see  on  the  record  what  we  pay  machine  tenders — 
$4  to  $4.50  a  day.  England  pays  less  than  half.  Germany  pays  about 
one-third,  or  less,  and  it  is  the  same  way  all  through  those  countries. 
They  are  importing  to-day  wrapping  paper — special  wrapping  papers — 
I  do^  not  make  any  cheap  wrapping  papers — and  they  are  paying  duty 
on  it  and  underselling  me,  taking  mv  trade  away;  in  New  York  CStv 
that  is  what  we  are  up  against.  The  freight  rate  from  Liverpool  is 
somewheres  around  20  cents — 19  cents.  I  would  like  to  have 
verified  that,  but  I  left  so  suddenly  that  I  could  not  get  the  freight 
rate;  but  I  believe  there  has  been  a  recent  freight  rate  put  in  force 
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that  has  been  testified  to  here  within  a  day  or  two.  Now,  our  freight 
rate  to  New  York  City  is  13  cents,  so  we  have  the  advantage  of  6  cents 
a  hundred  pounds.     But  what  does  that  amount  to?    They  can  ship 

Saper  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  as  cheap — within  6  cents  a  hun- 
red  pounds — as  we  can  ship  it  from  our  Johnsonbui^  mill  in  Penn- 
vania;  and  with  labor  at  less  than  half,  and  with  everything  else, 
excepting  with  a  few  mills,  cheaper  than  ours,  we  simply  can  not 
compete  with  them  in  their  markets. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  did  you  have  meetings  every  few  weeks 
in  order  to  discuss  the  question  of  exporting  book  paper,  knowing 
those  conditions  t 

Mr.  Paine.  Because  we  are  constantly  looking  into  it.  One  of  our 
members  reported  that  he  had  been  trying  to  export  paper  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  that  he  had  been  trying  to  open  the  market  to  show  them 
what  the  American  goods  were,  because  it  is  our  opinion  that  in  Aus- 
tralia our  papers  are  really  better  than  the  German  papers,  because 
we  do  not  use  ground  wood  in  their  manufacture.  We  use  the  chem- 
ical fiber.  That  was  one  of  the  points  we  discussed.  Another  point 
we  discussed  at  our  meetings  was  the  labor  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  said  about  the  labor  question? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  question  of  three  shifts  and  two  shifts  was  dis- 
cussed. Most  of  the  book  mills  are  running  on  two  shifts.  The 
news  mills,  most  of  them,  have  gone  on  three  shifts.  And  it  has  been 
a  very  serious  matter  with  the  book  mills  to  know  what  they  were 
going  to  do  with  this  three-shift  problem.  The  labor  constantly 
mounting  in  cost,  and  with  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
if  three  shifts  in  the  manufacturing  end  were  installed,  it  was  a  very 
serious  problem,  not  only  for  the  paper  manufacturer,  but  for  the 
consumer  of  paper.  We  went  into  the  question  of  profit  sharing. 
We  have  a  system  of  profit  sharing — that  is,  a  bonus  system — in 
two  of  our  mills  that  we  are  trying  out,  and  some  of  the  other  mills 
have  it  in  force. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Profit  sharing  with  employees? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir.  We  call  it  profit  sharing,  but  as  a  general 
thing  it  is  a  bonus  system  based  upon  production.  It  runs  all  through 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  any  figures  on  that,  what  proportion  is 
divided  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  haven't  any  figures  that  I  can  submit  at  this  time. 
We  started  with  one  of  our  mills  about  five  months  ago,  I  think,  and 
the  others  about  two  months  ago.  The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  have  had  it  in  some  of  their  mills  for  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years,  and  they  would  be  better  qualified  to  give  you  infor- 
mation than  I.  It  is  not  in  all  parts  of  our  mills,  but  in  one  mill  we 
put  it  through  the  entire  mill. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  distribute  any  money  through  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  a  little. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  often  do  you  distribute  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  Every  pay  day. 

Mr.  Ryan,  What  proportion  of  the  weekly  wages  do  you  con- 
tribute? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  I  could  not  answer  now.  I  could  give  you  the 
information,  but  I  couldn't  give  it  to  you  now. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Your  book  mills  that  you  have  been  speaking  of  are  on 
the  two-tour  system  now? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  many  hours  a  week  do  they  run? 

Mr.  Paine.  One  hundred  and  fortv-four  hours  a  week. 

The  Chaibman.  When  you  had  these  meetings,  you  agreed  that 
labor  was  likely  to  make  you  trouble  unless  you  adopted  the  three- 
tour  system  in  place  of  the  two-tour  system,  which  would  bring  about 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  and  as  materials  were 
advancing  in  price,  you  felt  that  you  were  right  up  against  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  did  feel  that  I  was  up  against  it  nard. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  only  one  remedy,  and  that  was  an 
increase  of  price? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  the  way  I  felt;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  way  all  of  them  felt? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  a  good  many  of  them  talked  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  the  general  talk  of  tKe  meeting? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  didn't  talk  with  every  member,  and  I  could 
not  saypositively,  but  I  think  they  all  felt  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  formal  meeting,  and  did  you  have 
a  presiding  officer? 

Mr.  Paine.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do,  just  chin,  to  use  that  expres- 
sion; talk  around  the  corridors  of  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  that  applies;  we  did  chin,  chin  most  of  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  corridors  of  the  hotel  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  we  chinned  in  a  room  in  which  we  met,  and  then 
we  would  take  supper,  or  lunch,  afterwards;  if  we  met  in  the  after- 
noon we  would  take  limch,  and  if  in  the  evening,  then  we  would  have 
dinner. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  anybody  talk  about  the  business,  talk 
to  the  crowd  that  was  there? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  I  addressed  the  drowd  on  many  occasions. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  must  have  been  some  kind  of  a  formal 
meeting. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  sometimes  I  presided  myself,  and  sometimes 
other  members  presided.     We  had  no  regular  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  well,  was  it  not  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  at  the  meetings  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  to  increase  the  sefling  price  of  paper  as  long  as  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction had  increased  so  much,  ana  was  likely  to  increase  more? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  can  only  give  my  own  opinion  upon  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion,  and  has  been 
for  some  time,  among  paper  manufacturers  that  the  only  thing,  the 
only  salvation,  for  the  book-paper  maker  was  to  raise  the  pnce  of 
his  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn't  that  so  stated  by  the  different  members 
there? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  stated  it,  and  some  others  stated  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  remember  what  you  said  to  them,  and 
you  do  not  remember  anything  they  said  to  you?  That  is  a  very 
common  practice  on  the  part  of  speakers. 
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Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  wish  to  misquote  anybody,  but  I  should  say, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say,  that  more  than  one  paper  manufacturer  has 
urged  upon  me  the  necessity  of  my  companies  advancing  the  prices 
on  certam  grades  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  more  than  one  manufacturer  at  these  meet- 
ings ui^e  upon  the  meeting  the  necessity? 

Air.  rAiNE.  Well,  I  don^t  know.  Men  were  passing  in  and  out; 
some  paper  manufacturers  were  there  and  some  were  outside.  Some 
did  not  attend,  and  some  skipped  two  or  three  meetings.  Men  that 
live  out  West  do  not  get  here  very  often,  and  I  could  not  answer  that 
question  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  there  a  general  understanding  there  that 
you  would  have  to  advance  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  was  my  understandmg,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  from  mv  own  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  making  paper  under 
these  conditions  tnat  we  are  face  to  face  with  now. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn^t  there  a  general  agreement  there  that  each 
one  would  advance  the  price? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  there  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Here  you  met,  talked  it  over,  went  right  up  to  the 
point,  and  there  you  stopped? 

Mr.  Paine.  There  was  no  agreement,  so  we  stopped,  certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  could  not  advance  the  price  of  book 
paper  if  the  other  concerns  there  did  not  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  no,  I  did  not  know  that,  and  I  very  often  advanced 
my  price.     I  am  selling  one  grade  of  paper  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 

r)\md  above  any  other  paper  of  similar  grade  on  the  market,  and  if 
can  not  sell  it  at  that  price  I  am  going  to  quit  making  it. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  advance  the  price  of  that  grade  of  paper 
and  sell  it  for  three-quarters  of  a  cent  above  another  similar  grade? 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  no,  there  would  be  a  point  of  course  when  the  dif- 
ference would  be  so  great  that  I  could  not  dispose  of  mv  product. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  you  could  get  together  every  kind 
of  manufacturer  of  book  paper  in  New  York,  at  your  office,  and  arbi- 
trarily advance  the  price  oi  your  paper  if  they  did  not  advance  the 
price  of  their  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  What  grade  of  paper  do  you  refer  to? 

The  Chairman.  Any  grade  of  paper. 

Mr.  Paine.  Some  grades,  yes. 

Mr.  Kyan.  Grades  that  are  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  all  grades  are  in  competition. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  that  you  can  raise  the  price  of  some  grades 
arbitrarily. 

Mr.  Paine.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''arbitrarily?'' 

Mr.  Ryan.  Just  raise  the  price  and  sell  your' paper  without  any- 
body else  raisino^  it. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  I  have  done  that  over  and  over  again — that  is, 
my  company  has  done  it.  I  didn't  raise  the  price  of  paper  as  a  rule, 
but  my  company  raised  the  price,  and  they  consult  me  as  to  the  cost 
of  manufacture.' 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  that  that  can  be  done  in  some  grades? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  What  is  it  that  is  peculiar  about  some  grades  that  you 
can  do  it  with  them  and  not  with  others? 
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Mr.  Paine.  For  example,  in  the  deckle  book  papers,  we  raised  the 
price.  We  made  up  our  minds  that  there  was  not  any  profit  in  it  at 
the  price,  so  we  raised  the  price. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  you  get  business? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  got  some  business. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  your  orders  fall  oflF? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  a  spasmodic  business  anyhow,  and  I  think  they 
have  fallen  off,  because  all  of  our  business  has  fallen  off — ^fallen  off 
seriously  since  the  Ist  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  us,  Mr.  Paine,  that  at  these  meet- 
ings which  you  say  were  regularly  called  of  the  book-paper  manu- 
facturers to  discuss  trade  conditions  and  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction, that  there  was  no  understanding  reached  that  the  price  of 
paper  should  be  put  up  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  Know  of  no  understanding.  We  had  none  with  any 
other  concern.     I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  the  question  discussed  at  these  meetings 
that  under  the  Shermau  antitrust  law  it  was  illegal  to  enter  into  any 
formal  contract  to  advance  prices?  Was  not  that  identical  matter 
talked  about  at  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  may  have  been;  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  don't  you  remember  anything  said  about 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law  at  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  that  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  ever  since  it  began  to  be  talked  about.  I  do  not  remember 
its  being  mentioned  especially  at  these  meetings,  but  certainly  it  has 
been  mentioned  very  often  by  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  the  distinct  statement  made  at  these 
meetings,  that  vou  did  not  propose  to  get  yourselves  in  a  position 
where  you  could  be  prosecuted  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  law? 

Mr.  rAiNE.  I  don't  know;  I  did  not  make  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  anyone  else  make  it — that  you 
would  have  to  be  careful  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  could  not  sav  that  I  have  heard  that  statement 
made  at  one  of  our  meetings,  Ibut  I  have  heard  manufacturers  make 
that  statement  over  and  over  again.  They  have  discussed  the  law  as 
applying  very  heavily  on  paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  you  hear  some  of  the  people  at  those 
meetings  say  something  to  this  effect:  Remember,  that  while  we 
can  not  form  an  agreement,  because  we  can  not  violate  the  Sherman 
antitrust  law,  yet  we  can  all  put  up  our  prices  about  so  much? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that  kind;  I  may  have 
heard  "it,  but  I  don't  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  would  not  be  likely 
to  entirely  escape  your  recollection.  That  is  what  you  were  there 
for,  undoubtedlv,  to  endeavor  to  protect  your  interests. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  met  paper  manufacturers 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  business — twenty-three  years.  I  meet 
them  nearlv  every  day,  and  I  never  fail,  if  they  are  fnends  of  mine, 
or  men  witt  whom  I  can  talk  and  discuss  my  business,  to  discuss  it  on 
every  occasion.  I  can  not  remember  just  what  was  stated  at  these 
meetings  or  outside  of  meetings.  I  am  discussing  these  questions  all 
the  time.  I  have  discussed  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  ana  everything 
else  that  is  applicable  to  our  business. 
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The  Chairman.  But  you  are  connected  with  the  manufacturing  end 
of  the  business;  I  take  it  your  end  of  the  business  is  to  produce,  not 
to  sell. 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  don't  sell.  I  never  sold  a  pound  of  news  paper 
in  my  Ufe.  And  I  don't  think  that  I  have  ever  really  sold  any  book 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  ordinarily  call  together  the  manu- 
facturing end  of  industries  m  relation  to  the  increased  cost  of  produc- 
tion where  such  increases  come  from  ordinary,  natural  causes.  Did 
not  you  people  meet  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  among 
yourselves  how  much  the  increased  cost  of  production  was,  so  as  to 
advise  your  companies  how  much  the  increased  price  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I  could  not  state; 
I- am  unable  to  state.  That  might  have  been  the  motive  of  some 
members,  but  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  not  one  of  the  objects  of  producing  your 
statistics  before  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Do  you  mean  my  object? 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  objects  of  producing  them,  or  was  that 
purely  voluntary  on  your  part? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  some  of  the  matters  that  were  discussed  were  of 
great  interest  to  me  as  a  manufacturer.  Other  subjects  were  brought 
out  by  me  to  enlighten  other  manufacturers  that  I  thought  ought  to 
be  enlightened  in  regard  to  manufacturing.  Take,  for  example,  the 
waste  from  the  mills.  I  have  arranged  now  to  interchange  with  one 
or  two  mills  the  reports  of  our  waste  that  pass  away  from  the  mills 
in  the  white  waters  and  waste  liquors.  The  Germans  are  ahead  of 
us  in  that  regard.  Then  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  by- 
product has  come  up.  That  is  quite  a  problem  that  we  are  facing 
now.  We  were  the  people  who  mstallea  the  multiple-effect  evapo- 
rations in  this  country,  and  that  system  is  adopted  by  most  of  the 
mills. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  is  a  saving  device? 

Mr.  Paine.  A  saving  device;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  season  of  1907  was  there  an  active 
demand  for  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  times  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  as  much  in  that  line  as  there  was  in  the 
news-paper  line? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  know  from  what  I  hear.  I 
heard  at  one  time — I  don't  know — I  don't  think  the  demand  was 
quite  as  great  for  book  at  any  time  as  for  news  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  supplying  the  de- 
mand upon  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Your  capacity  was  more  than  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  It  was  equal  to  the  demand  we  got. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  generally  in  the  traded 

Mr.  Paine.  Some  mills  were  very  full  of  orders  at  certain  times, 
and  others  were  not  (juite  so  full. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  mills  run  full  time  all  the  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  1907 — no,  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  shut  down? 
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Mr.  Paine.  We  had  one  ,mill  down  in  the  summer  and  fall,  as  I 
remember  it,  and  we  reset  our  large  main  driving  engine 

The  Chairman.  But  ordinary  changes  of  that  sort  of  course  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  raise.  Why  was  the  mill  that  you  refer  to 
shut  down? 

Mr.  Paine.  Lack  of  orders  most  of  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  face  of  that  you  put  up  the  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  do  not  think — I  do  not  remember  exactly.  We 
did  not  have  any  serious  shut-downs  until  the  panic  struck  the 
country. 

Mr.  Kyan.  What  do  you  call  *' serious  shut-downs?" 

Mr.  Paine.  I  mean  that  we  might  have  a  day  when  we  might  have 
two  machines  down;  that  is,  they  might  have  run  out  of  orders  on 
Friday,  and  we  would  decide  not  to  start  up  until  Monday,  or  we  may 
run  on  contracts  or  anticipation,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  were  somewhat  in  error  in  saying  that 
one  of  vour  mills  was  shut  down  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  t^AiNE.  No;  I  say  we  were  down  in  the  summer — I  have  not 
contradicted  that  statement,  have  I? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  have 
any  serious  shut-dowTi  until  after  the  panic. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  sav  that  the  bulk  of  the  shut-downs  were,  I  think, 
after  the  middle  of  October,  but  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  record 
in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  mill  shut  down  in  the  summer  time 
for? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  reset  our  Corliss  engine,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  another  mill. 

Mr.  Paine.  We  only  had  one  down;  the  Lock  Haven  ran  full  and 
the  Champlain  ran  full. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  on  account  of  lack  of  orders? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  did  shut  down  on  account  of  lack  of 
orders? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  still  raised  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  we  did  not  raise  the  price  of  paper  then. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  time  that  you  oegan  to  be  short 
on  orders? 

Mr.  Paine.  'During  the  dull  summer  season,  and  some  period  in  the 
spring  when  we  were  a  little  short;  we  lost  some  of  our  large  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  you  marked  up  the  price  of 
paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  I  will  have  to  refer  to  this  report.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  when  paper  showed  a  material  advance,  i  think  it  started 
up  in  the  fall  of  1906 — I  think  it  did.  The  dull  season  in  the  book- 
paper  business  is  in  the  summer  time,  and  then  the  trade  resumes 
m  the  fall,  and  that  is  always  a  time  when  prices  stiffen. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  meeting  of  the  book-paper  manu- 
facturers in  November,  1906? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  November — I  couldn't  say.  We  may  have  had; 
I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  had  some  interchange  of 
statistics  with  reference  to  whit^ "waste  and  by-products.  Can  you 
give  us  those  statistics? 
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Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  can  not  give  them  to  you  now.  They  are  m  the 
process  of  completion.  I  have  got  records  in  New  York  that  I  could 
submit;  just  percentages  of  wastes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  a  universal  investigation. 
It  is  generally  started  by  two  or  three  mills  comparing  results. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  that  information  because  you 
think  it  will  be  of  some  value? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  give  it  more  value  by  putting  it 
in  our  record. 

Mr.  Paine.  When  it  is  completed,  I  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  what  you  have? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  public. 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  don't  know — I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  public. 

The  Chairman.  You  intend  to  pubhsh  it  among  yourselves,  and 
we  are  trying  to  learn  the  paper  business. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  understana  you  want  my  report  on  waste  and  on  by- 
products? 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  were  collecting  information 
from  other  mills^on  the  subject  of  white  waste  and  by-products. 

Mr.  Paine.  White  waste  water;  I  mean  white  waste  water.  Now, 
I  am  also  looking  into  the  relative  values  of  diflFerent  grades  of  coal. 
Would  you  like  that? 

The  Chairman.  Weil,  no;  that  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Paine.  The  disposition  of  by-products — 1  have  that  matter  up. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  went  into  that  very  thoroughly  with  Marshall  O. 
Leighton.  I  think  he  was  in  the  Agricultural  Department  here. 
He  made  a  report — you  h'ave  that  on  record  here;  he  spent  six 
months  at  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  by-products  of  a  paper  mill  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  black  ash,  after  it  is  leached.  Black  ash  is  incin- 
erated gum.  The  waste  lime,  the  bicarbonate  of  lime,  called  bicaustic 
lime;  to  make  caustic  soda  with  lime.  And  we  have  a  by-product  of 
lime  slug.  If  that  fuel  can  be  procured,  a  system  can  be  established 
whereby  the  lime  can  be  made  caustic  again  by  rebuming,  and  there 
is  a  saving.  Then  there  is  another  by-product,  sulphite  liquor.  The 
West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  I  think,  have  spent  $300,000 
trying  to  get 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  take  the  place  of  ordinary  liquor 
in  the  prohibition  States,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir.  I  have  been  there,  and  they  are  still  experi- 
menting. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  ordinary  liquor  is  nearly  as  strong  as 
sulphurous  acid? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  kind  they  have  in  Chicago,  but  not  in  the 
prohibition  States. 

Mr.  Paine.  We  have  made  considerable  headway  in  all  of  those 
directions,  because  we  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  trade. 
We  take^^a  very  broad  view  of  our  business.     We  discovered — that  is, 
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we  controlled — the  multiple-eflFect  evaporator.  In  one  mill  where  I 
was  employed  as  foreman  we  had  60  men  on  the  furnaces  for  covering 
that,  and  we  reduced  that  force  to  two  men  with  the  multiple-eflfect 
evaporator. 

Mr.  Ryan.  From  60  to  2? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  one  man  on  a  shift.  That  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  revolving  incinerator. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Those  two  men  worked  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
hours  a  week? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Was  there  any  other  business  in  the  town  in  which  vou 
had  that  mill? 

Mr.  Paine.  Oh,  yes;  tanneries  and  machine  shops. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Did  they  all  work  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours 
a  week  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Those  who  ran  double  shifts  I  presume  did.  The 
machine  shops  do  not  as  a  rule  run  double  shifts. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Sunday  included  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  do  not  run  Sunday  night;  no. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  motive  that  prompts  you  to  disclose 
these  economies  in  the  trade  to  other  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  Because  we  believe  that  we  can  secure  as  much  infor- 
mation from  our  competitors  as  we  can  give  them,  and  as  they  can 
secure  from  us  in  the  line  of  improvements.  • 

The  Chairman.  As  to  this  Agricultural  Department  man  whom 
you  said  was  at  the  mill  for  six  months,  did  he  make  a  public  report? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  refer  us  to  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  can  send  you  several  copies. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  the  title  of  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  don't  remember  the  title. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  man? 

Mr.  Paine.  Marshall  O.  Leighton,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  since  was  that? 

Mr.  Paine.  Five  or  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  might  be  well  for  you  to  send  six  or  seven  copies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  has  it  been  the  practice  of  your  company 
to  disclose  the  economies  that  are  manifest  to  all  your  competitors, 
or  to  all  members  of  your  association? 

Mr.  Paine.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that 
question  when  put  as  you  put  it.  It  sounds  as  though  we  were 
attempting  to  give  out  information  in  regard  to  our  business  that 
would  result  in  keener  competition  to  the  mjury  of  ourselves.  Now 
that  is  not  our  object  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Paine,  Mr.  Xorris  has  very  properly  sub- 
mitted a  few  questions  to  us  along  certain  lines  that  Mr.  Stafford  \vill 
ask  you. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  book  branch  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  first  meeting  of  the  book  branch — why,  I  don't 
think  they  had  any  meeting  except  the  annual  meetings;  I  don't 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  first  annual  meeting  at  which  the 
book  and  paper  men  attended? 
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Mr.  Paine.  I  will  have  to  refer  that  to  the  records  there,  I  don^t 
know.     I  think  twenty  years  ago;  as  old  as  the  association  is. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  records  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  the  records  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association.  I  presume  they  have  records,  although  I  have  never 
seen  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  would  those  records  be  kept  by? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  secretary. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  is  the  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  present  Mr.  Chable,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  has  been  the  secretary,  and  who  was  the  sec- 
retary before  him? 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Adam  Luke. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  was  he  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  two  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  remember  how  many  meetings  of  book  men 
each  year  during  the  last  six  years  you  have  attended? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  could  not  state;  I  don't  know;  but  a  good 
many. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  meetings  have  you  attended  this  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  This  year,  since  the  1st  of  January? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  it  is  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  Whv,  half  a  clozen  or  more. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  during  the  year  1906? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember,  but  possibly  as  many. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  during  1905? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  couldn't  answer  that  without  looking  it  over,  but 
possibly  as  many. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  they  at  stated  intervals  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  they  have  never  been  at  stated  intervals,  although 
sometimes  they  were  at  stated  intervals,  and  sometimes  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  they  held  in  conformance  to  the  practice 
which  you  have  stated,  that  the  meeting  would  adjourn  and  meet  at 
a  certain  stated  time  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  all  the  meetings  in  1907 

Mr.  Paine.  They  were  not  so  much  meetings  as  they  were  gather- 
ings. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  may  term  them  what  you  please. 

Mr.  Paine.  Mere  gatherings.  Sometimes  I  would  get  a  letter  if  I 
was  in  New  York,  or  a  letter  to  come  down.  I  woula  call  on  two  or 
three  men  in  town,  and  we  would  dine  together  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  the  extent  of  the  gathering? 

Mr.  Paine.  Some  of  the  gatherings  were  like  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  some  more  formal  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  in  some  of  them  we  would  get  a  good  many 
manufacturers  together. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  those  more  formal  meetings,  how  many  were 
present,  on  an  average? 

.    Mr.  Paine.  I  would  say  15  or  16  on  an  average,  maybe  not  quite 
so  many. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Were  notices  sent  out  to  these  respective  manu- 
facturers to  attend  these  formal  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes — well,  formal  meetings — ^no;  there  were  no  notices 
sent  out  to  attend  formal  meetings. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  did  so  many  manufacturers  come  to  meet  at 
the  so-called  formal  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  You  call  them  ''formal  meetings,"  but  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  was  attempting  to  distinguish  between  meetings 
and  gatherings.  I  am  directmg  j^our  attention  to  these  meetings 
which  were  other  than  pleasant  social  parties. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  an  answer  to  your  question;  I 
am  only  trying  to  answer  it  truthfully  and  properly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  do  not  question  that  at  all.  They  were  notified 
by  whom? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  Mr.  Bush  notified  them  generally,  but  I  think  I 
have  notified  some.     I  think  we  have  all  notified  them  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  did  you  come  to  notify  them? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  wanted  to  talk  over  the  situation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  were  notified  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember;  sometimes  three  or  four,  if  there 
were  three  or  four  in  town. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  am  referring  to  these  more  stated  meetings,  at 
which  a  number  of  manufacturers  of  book  paper  attended. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  never  sent  out  any  notifications  for  those. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  others  have  sent  them  out? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  so? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  have  gotten  several  notices;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Who  signed  the  notice? 

Mr.  Paine.  Mr.  Bush,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  position  did  he  occupy? 

Mr.  Paine.  He  was  the  treasurer,  I  think,  of  the  Ticonderoga  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company;  I  think  the  treasurer;  he  is  an  officer  of  that 
company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  proportion  of  the  output  of  book  paper  la 
represented  by  those  who  are  members  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  don't  know.  It  is  a  very  small  part.  I  believe 
there  are  a  good  many  book  manufacturers  that  are  not  members  of 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Mr.  Chable  can  give  you 
that  information,  1  think. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  is  directed  not  at  the  proportion  of 
members,  but  more  at  the  proportion  of  output  of  those  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  so  far  as  the 
book  paper  companies  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  they  produce  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  output  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  members  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know.     I  could  guess  at  it,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  would  be  your  guess? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  should  think  they  produce  more  than  one-half. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Three-quarters? 

Mr.  Paine.  Possibly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  they  produce  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know.     I  could  not  get  it  down  as  fine  as  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  held  at  Chicago  in  the 
month  of  March  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember,  but  I  may  have  attended;  I  do  not 
remember,  really — March  last  year?    That  is  a  year, ago  last  March. 

Mr.  Stafford.  March,  1907. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember;  I  may  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Some  meeting  were  held  in  Chicago  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes :  and  I  was  tnere. 

;Mr.  Stafford.  You  attended  those  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  attended  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  meetings  did  you  attend  that  were  held  in 
Chicago  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  any  in  the  spfing  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  Possibly ;  I  think  I  may  have.  I  am  attending  so  many 
meetings  all  the  time  all  over  the  country  that  I  can  not  keep  track  of 
the  dates. 

•    Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  prices  on  book  paper 
were  advanced  about  April  1  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  would  have  to  refer  to  my  own  records.  I  think 
they  were  advancing — let  me  see,  April  1  of  last  year — I  think  prices 
were  advancing,  yes— ves,  I  think  they  were  advancing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  tne  meetir^s  which  you  attended  in  Chicago,  was 
the  question  of  prices  considereaat  all? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  yes;  I  think  so;  we  considered  prices,  talked 
prices.  I  never  fail  to  talk  prices,  whenever  I  get  a  chance,  except- 
ing at  a  funeral.  I  stop  there.  But  even  at  a  wedding,  if  I  meet 
a  fellow  manufacturer,  I  talk  prices,  and  tell  him  to  mark  up  his 
goods. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  in  the 
fall  of  last  year? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  the  fall  of  last  year — I  think,  probably. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  remember  whether  prices  advanced  shortly 
after  that  meeting? 

Mr,  Paine.  No;  I  do  not  remember.  Prices  were  advanced,  and 
then  they  reached  a  sort  of  a  level,  and  sort  of  faltered  along  for  a 
while,  then  this  panic  struck  us,  and  they  have  been  declining  on 
some  grades,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  prices  were  advancing  in  the  fall  of  19071 

Mr.  Paine.  On  some  grades;  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Don't  you  know  that  the  prices  in  the  trade  were 
generally  advancing  and  that  there  was  more  or  less  of  uniformity 
m  the  advance  in  the  price  of  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  always  the  case  with  an  advance  or  a  decline, 
but  we  make  such  a  variety  of  papers — it  is  not  like  news  paper,  one 
thing — we  make  so  many  varieties  of  paper  that  our  pnces  might 
advance  on  one  line  and  aecline  on  anotner. 

Mr.  Stafford.  But  there  has  been  more  or  less  uniformity  in  the 
advance  of  priced  in  your  line? 
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Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  uniformity  in 
the  advance  of  our  prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  your  association  or  any  members  of  your 
association  notified  your  customers  that  the  old  practice  of  holding 
quotations  to  continue  until  notice  was  given  would  be  discontinued 
and  that  new  prices  could  only  be  fumisned  on  application  t 

Mr.  Paine.  Have  we  notified  customers?  I  could  not  answer  that 
question;  I  don',t  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  the  practice  of  your  company  as  to 
quoting  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  generally  state  in  our  letter  how  long  our  quota- 
tion will  hold,  and  if  we  do  not  so  state — on  the  top  of  our  letter, 
printed  in  red,  it  is  stated  that  quotations  are  subject  to  change  with- 
out notice. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  changed  your  practice  in  the  last  year  or 
two  as  to  the  method  of  giving  quotations  to  customers  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  thiuK  that  has  been  in  force  with  us  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  concert  as  a  result,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  any  of  the  meetings  or  gatherings,  to  send  out  notices  to 
customers  that  there  would  be  a  rise  in  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  To  notify  them  that  there  would  be  a  rise  so  that  they* 
could  put  their  orders  in  quick  at  prevaihng  prices? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Without  regard  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  it, 
have  you  sent  out  such  notices  after  these  meetings  or  gatherings? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  have  not  done  so.  My  salesmen  may  have  done  so. 
That  is  unfortunately  the  general  practice  of  trying  to  land  an  order. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  did  not  mean  you  individually,  of  course,  but  your 
company. 

Mr.  Paine.  Whether  the  company  ever  notified  the  trade  that 
there  was  going -to  be  an  advance  in  paper;  is  that  your  question? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  one  of  these 
meetings  or  gatherings. 

Mr.  Paine.  They  have  sent  out  such  letters,  always  sent  out  such 
letters,  but  it  would  be  an  inference  whether  it  resulted  from  any 
meeting;  I  could  not  answer  that  part  of  it;  but  we  have  sent  out 
such  letters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  other  companies  sent  out  like  letters,  giving 
like  quotations  to  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  same  kind  of  a  notice  to  the  trade? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know,  but  I  presume  they  have.  That  is 
usually  their  custom.  That  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  we  have  to 
deal  with,  when  the  market  begjns  to  advance  on  paper,  to  control 
your  salesmen.     They  are  running  out  and  selling  you  out  at  low 

))rices;  they  want  to  take  care  of  their  customers.  A  salesman  has  a 
ine  of  customers,  and  if  he  gets  an  idea  that  the  paper  is  going  to  be 
hi^h,  if  he  sees  that  the  mills  are  getting  full  of  orders,  it  is  the  hardest 
thmg  to  prevent  him  from  giving  the  pointer  to  his  customers,  and 
tving  you  up  for  a  long  period  at  a  low  price.  That  is  the  hardest 
thing  we  have  to  contend  with,  because  our  salesmen  generally — and 
1  do  not  desire  to  reflect  too  seriously  on  them — are  generally  the 
be«t  buyers  that  the  consumers  have. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  either  manifold  copies  of  any  circular 
letter,  or  anj  other  letter,  that  you  have  sent  out  notifying*  the  trade 
of  increase  m  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  1  don't  tliink  we  have  sent  out  any  circular  letter;  I  am 
positive  we  have  not — of  course,  we  write  them  letters;  we  try  to 
protect  our  customers  in  a  manner  that  I  have  just  stated. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  copies  of  any  letters  that  you  have  sent 
out  to  the  trade  notifying  them  that  there  will  be  increase  in  prices? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  we  have  copies  of  all  our  letters  that  we  write. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  in  New  York  City,  in 
November  last,  of  the  book-paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  am  sony  that  I  can  not  answer  that  positively; 
I  don't  know.     I  may  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  in  the  fall  at  which 
the  question  was  considered  of  the  restriction  of  product  in  the  paper 
mills? 

Mr.  Paine.  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  subject  ever  considered  among  the  mem- 
bers at  any  meeting  that  3'ou  attended  in  the  fall? 

Mr.  Paine.  As  to  restricting  production? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  that  question  of  production  and  overcrowding 
of  the  market  goes  right  along  wuth  the  price  of  paper  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  That  is  discussed  always.  In  my  annual  report,  made  in 
FebiTiary,  1906,  which  I  had  here,  I  show  my  stand  on  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Did  we  put  that  report  in  the  record,  the  one  you 
have  there? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  that  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Paine.  There  may  be  one  or  two  slight  errors  of  punctuatioiu 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.    What  is  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  February  6,  1908.     It  is  a  very  short  report. 

(Following  is  the  report  referred  to:) 

[Paper  Trade  Journal,  February  6, 1906.] 

The  President.  The  next  in  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the 
book  division  by  Vice-President  A.  G.  Paine,  jr. 

REPORT  OP  BOOK  DIVI8I0K. 

Vice-President  A.  G.  Paine,  jr.,  then  read  the  following?  report: 
Mr.  President  and  membera  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pmp  Association,  the  year 
1907  will  be  remembered  by  book-paper  manufacturers  as  one  of  the  most  important 
years  in  the  history  of  this  branch  of  the  industry.  Conditions  and  problems  have 
arisen  which  have  not  only  caused  great  embarrassment  to  the  book-paper  manufac- 
turer, but  have  compelled  him  to  change  his  policy.  The  policy  which  has  been 
followed  for  several  years  prior  to  1907,  or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  the  method  which 
the  manufacturer  has  felt  forced  to  adopt  to  dispose  of  his  product,  has  kept  prices  at 
a  point  so  close  to  cost  as  to  make  this  branch  of  the  paper  business  unprofitable  to 
the  majority  engaged  in  it.  My  predecessors  have  ably  set  forth  these  facts  in  pre- 
vious reports.  As  George  T.  Kees  stated  in  his  report  for  1905,  there  has  been  no 
standard  of  values  in  book  papers,  prices  being  made  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Book-paper  manufacturers  have  been  bears  on  the  market;  they  seem  to 
have  shut  their  ejres  to  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  raw  materials,  and 
have  contracted  to  deliver  their  product  at  prices  which  could  not  be  remunerative 
unless  during  the  period  of  those  contracts  their  cost  of  making  could  be  reduced. 
In  view  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past  year,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  has  not  occurred;  on  the  other  hand,  costs  have 
Tisen  to  the  highest  point  reached  in  years;  therefore  a  large  amount  of  book  paper 
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contracted  in  1906  for  use  in  1907  has  been  delivered  to  the  consumer  at  an  actual  loss 
to  the  producer. 

For  at  least  two  years  past  the  supplv  has  been  fully  equal  to  and  during  dull  periods 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  In  the  early  part  of  1907  the  advance  in  the  cost  oi  paoer 
making  bore  so  heavily  on  the  manumcturer  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  raise  nis 
selling  price  to  cover  tnat  advance,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  his  order  book,  and 
gradually  through  the  year  prices  rose  in  about  proportion  to  the  increasing  cost.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  buyers  of  paper  by  their  methods  have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  unremunerative  prices  at  which  book  paper  has  been  sold,  but  I  maintain 
whatever  part  they  have  played  in  depressing  prices,  it  was  small  as  compared  with  that 
exercised  by  the  manufieu:turers  themselves.  It  is  not  surprising  the  recent  advances, 
accompanied  with  the  plea  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  that  they  were  necessary, 
have  been  accepted  with  indic:nation  and  incredulity  by  many  buyers.  These 
buyers  have  been  told  so  often  that  costs  have  increased,  only  to  see,  at  the  slightest 

Sressure,  a  decline  follow  in  the  selling  price;  they  can  not  be  expected  to  imme- 
iately  realize  what  is  only*  too  painfully  apparent  to  the  manufacturers,  namely, 
that  the  chief  constituent  of  book  paper,  wooa,  has  become  a  scarce  article,  and  that 
the  high  prices  now  paid  for  it  will  oe  still  further  increased.  From  a  few  users  of 
paper  who  are  aware  of  this  fact  the  cry  has  gone  forth  that  the  manufacturers  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  for  these  conditions.  It  is  alleged  they  have  butchered 
the  forests,  and  through  wasteful  methods  have  brought  luirdship  upon  themselves 
which  they  are  endeavoring  to  transfer  to  the  consumers.  These  critics  are  either 
ignorant  or  ignore  the  fact  that  not  over  2  per  cent  of  the  annual  yield  of  our  forests 
goes  into  paper  of  all  grades,  and  less  than  1  per  cent  into  book,  an  amount  too  small 
to  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the  annual  cut. 

To  the  economist,  who  is  not  enraged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  I  put  the  question : 
What  is  healthy  competition?  Does  it  mean  an  endeavor  to  eliminate  not  only  the 
weak  but  all  modem  mills  not  possessed  of  the  greatest  natural  advantages?  I  main- 
tain that  healthy  competition  should  create  selling  prices  which  will  yield  a  fair  return 
on  the  capital  employed  in  the  majority  of  the  book  mills,  and  if  manufacturers  will 
only  keep  this  in  mind  and  decline  to  sell  their  goods  at  prices  below  such  figures, 
stability  will  be  given  to  the  market,  and  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer  will 
share  in  the  benefits.  It  is  an  actual  injury  to  the  consumer  to  furnish  him  for  a  long 
period  with  paper,  or  any  other  commodity,  at  less  than  its  actual  cost  of  production, 
or  without  fair  profit  to  the  producer,  because  it  places  the  consumer's  business  on  a 
false  basis,  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  changed,  and  it  is  the  process  of  changing 
which  brings  embarrassment  to  the  producer  as  well  as  to  the  consumer. 

The  proouetion  of  all  grades  of  book  paper  in  the  United  States  for  1907  was  about 
830,000  tons;  the  productive  capacity  was  increased  about  6i  per  cent;  however,  this 
increased  capacity  was  not  all  employed  during  the  year.  The  consumption  of  book 
paper  for  some  years  past  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  8  per  cent  per  annum; 
it  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  capacity  has  not  exceeded  m  1907  the 
increase  in  consumption  under  normal  conditions.  Manufacturers  have  only  to  wait 
until  normal  conditions  of  business  are  restored  to  secure  a  market  for  all  the  goods 
they  can  produce.  In  the  meantime  it  is  better  not  to  make  paper  than  to  attempt 
to  force  it  on  the  market  at  ruinous  prices.  No  good  can  be  accomplished  by  this  latter 
method;  the  actual  consumption  of  paper  will  not  be  increased;  it  will  simply  result 
in  the  return  to  conditions  even  worse  than  those  which  have  existed  in  tlie  past. 
Woe  to  the  manufacturer  who  seeks  to  bring  back  those  conditions.  The  old  policy 
of  extermination  should  be  abandoned  forever;  it  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again, 
and  the  results  have  been  disastrous  to  all  who  have  engaged  in  such  a  commercial  war. 
Mills  have  been  driven  into  bankruptcy,  only  to  be  acquired  by  fresh  capital  at  much 
less  than  their  original  cost,  and  by  such  means  have  been  enabled  to  enter  the  field 
again,  better  equipped  than  before,  to  wage  the  senseless  war  of  extermination.  Gen- 
tlemen, the  longevity  of  the  domesticated  cat  is  a  matter  of  history,  but  I  maintain 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  paper  mill  has  yet  to  be  determined.  It  may  pass  through 
failure  after  failure,  suffer  all  the  vicissitudes  known  to  the  industry,  and  yet  you  wdl 
find  it  operating  under  various  aliases,  perhaps  an  unprofitable  mass  of  junk,  but,  like 
the  brooK,  it  runs  on  forever. 

If  any  of  the  statements  in  this  report  are  mere  platitudes  I  must  be  excused  for 
uttering  them,  inasmuch  as  they  are  of  vital  concern  to  all  manufacturers  of  book  paper, 
if  not  to  the  whole  industry,  tive  and  let  live  should  be  our  motto. •  Fortunes  are  not 
made  by  cutting  prices,  and  for  our  own  good,  if  for  no  other  reascm,  let  us  hesitate  to 
attack  our  neighbors,  lest  they  in  turn  attack  us,  when  the  inevitable  will  follow — a 
general  smash.  Each  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  trade,  and  no  more; 
if  he  seeks  to  get  more  there  may  be  several  ways  to  get  it,  but  only  one  way  to  hold  it, 
and  that  is  at  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture.  Let  us  trust  m  these  enlightened 
days  there  are  no  paper  makers  who  want  business  on  that  basis.  1  believe  a  change 
has  come  over  the  industry  and  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era. 
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The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  Vice-President  Paine. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 
Report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  subject  was  considered  at  some  of  the 
meetings,  as  to  the  curtaiUng  of  the  output? 

Mr.  rAiNE.  Not  in  the  sense  you  put  it;  no,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  sense  was  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  think  I  reported  at  the  November  meeting 
that  I  had  some  machines  down  for  lack  of  orders;  I  think  I  stated 
that.  I  have  stated  it  right  along.  I  stated  it  even  to  my  customers 
who  came  in  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  the  subject  of  discontinuing:  the  machines  dur- 
ing the  holiday  season  broached  or  considered  at  any  of  these 
meetings? 

Mr.  Faine.  I  don't  remember;  I  do  not  remember  what  day  of 
the  week  Christmas  came  on.  Some  member  might  have  strted 
that  he  was  going  to  shut  down  Christmas  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  There  was  no  concerted  action,  if  that  is  what  you  mean; 
absolutely  nothingof  that  sort. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  guides  as  to  surplus  quantity  in  curtailing 
production? 

Mr.  Paine.  At  my  mills? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  Whether  I  have  orders  or  have  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  have  a  reserve  on  hand  to  meet  orders,  or  do 
you  make  the  supply  as  the  orders  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Sometimes  I  keep  a  little  reserve,  but  since  the  panic 
I  have  not  had  any  reserve.  I  have  run  up  everything  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on,  and  run  up  orders  in  anticipation  of  reauirements  on  con- 
tract, and  then  shut  down  when  I  had  to.  But  I  nave  never  refused 
to  order  that  I  could  get  at  a  living  profit. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Don't  you  keep  a  surplus  on  hand  to  meet  orders? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  surplus? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  think  at  the  present  time  we  have  got  between 
four  and  one-half  and  five  million  pounds  of  white  book  papers  on 
hand. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  book  trade  is  the  demand  general  for  the 
same  kind  of  paper  throughout  the  country,  or  do  your  customers 
demand  special  qualities? 

Mr.  Paine.  Thev  demand  special  (qualities,  special  sizes,  weights, 
and  finishes,  bulting  strength,  sizing,  absorbing  qualities — they 
demand  a  great  many  things — color. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Before  this  decline  in  orders,  what  was  the  practice 
of  your  mills  as  to  manufacturing  to  meet  the  demand  of  your 
customers? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  have  carried  at  our  Johnsonburg  mill,  I  think,  in 
the  last  eight  years  between  two  and  three  million  pounds  of  paper 
on  hand  aU  the  time;  possibly  we  have  gotten  up  at  various  times  to 
the  stock  that  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  supply  was  there  to  meet  the  orders  as  they 
came  in? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  and  then  you  understand  two  carloads  of  paper 
may  supply  a  customer  in  the  book-paper  business  for  12  editions  of 
his  magazine  or  periodical;  in  other  words,  a  year's  consumption.     It 
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does  not  pay  to  run  up  one-twelfth  of  the  order  for  one  month,  and 
then  one-twelfth  of  the  order  for  another  month.  You  get  a  variety 
of  colors  and  different  qualities,  and  then  you  can  not  mase  any  of  the 
two  grades  of  paper  exactly  alike;  so  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  run 
it  all  at  one  time,  and  then  ship  one-twelfth  and  hold  the  other  in 
reserve. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  I  would  Uke  to  ascertain  is  whether  you  wait 
for  the  order  before  you  manufacture  the  supply,  or  whether  you 
have  the  supply  on  hand  to  meet  the  order? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  make  standard  sizes  and  weights  that  we  always 
carry  in  stock.  We  generally  carry  a  half  miflion  pounds  of  that 
paper  subject  to  call.  But  tnere  are  a  great  many  special  sizes  of 
those  boot  papers,  and  therefore  we  can  not,  of  course,  anticipate. 
Unless  we  have  a  contract,  or  an  order,  we  would  not  dare  to  do  it. 
If  we  get  odd  sizes  of  paper  on  hand  we  have  to  sell  it  at  a  great 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  attended  meetings  of  news-print  paper 
manuiFacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  attended  the  meetings  of  fiber  and 
manila  association  of  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Paine.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  at  any  time  met  Mr.  Hanrahan,  of 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Paine.  Hanrahan — I  don't  know  the  gentleman.  I  don't 
think  I  have  met  him. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  are  questions  that  have  been  propounded  by 
Mr.  Norris  to  be  asked  of  you. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  remember  of  having  met  him.  I  may  hare 
met  him,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  attended  any  meetings  of  the  Sulphite 
Pulp  Association? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  I  attended  one  meeting. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  that  was  last  winter;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  considered  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember.  I  was  in  there  for  about  ten  min- 
utes and  went  out. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  large  a  meeting  was  it? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  men  there.  I 
don't  think  I  was  in  the  room  over  twenty  minutes;  I  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  manufacture  sulphite  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  manufacture  it  entirely  for  your  own  use? 

Mr.  Paine.  We  use  our  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  February  27,  1908, 
there  is  a  news  item  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  combination  of  book- 
paper  manufacturers  is  contemplated.  Do  you  know  of  any  such 
project  or  any  such  movement? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  is  pure  fabrication,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  this  language,  and 
ask  you  whether  it  is  true  or  not.     [Reads:] 

The  formation  last  year  of  a  trade  afisociation  which  includes  all  the  book  companiM 
and  manufacturers  of  book  paper  in  the  eastern  p|art  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few 
in  the  West,  has  no  doubt  been  mutually  beneficial. 
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I  will  ask  you  whether  there  was  such  a  trade  association  formed 
or  in  existence  as  stated  in  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  none  other  than  these  gatherings  that  I  have 
spoken  to  you  about,  and  that  we  have  been  discussing  here.  No, 
tnere  was  no  such  trade  association. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  any  of  these  gatherings  or  meetings  take  on 
added  functions  in  1906  and  1907  over  that  which  they  exercised  in 
prior  years? 

Mr.  Paine.  *' Added  functions" — well,  I  have  done  more  work 
during  that  period  in  the  way  that  I  have  been  describing  than  I  did 
at  any  prior  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  or  the  association  take  on  additional 
work  in  1906  or  1907  wfiich  would  in  any  way  have  any  control  over 
prices,  or  limiting  the  output? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  could  not  say  what  the  effect  of  our  efforts 
were.  I  hoped  the  effect  of  my  efforts  as  an  individual  would  be  to 
bring  the  book-paper  manufacturer  to  his  senses.  Some  of  these 
book  mills  have  been  running  for  years  and  have  not  made  a  dollar, 
not  one  dollar.  They  have  not  charged  anything  to  depreciation, 
and  they  have  been  running  along  until  they  have  reached  a  point 
where  they,  are  going  into  bankruptcy  unless  they  do  something. 
Now,  their  manufacturing  cost  havmg  gone  up,  they  are  forced  to 
advance  their  prices;  otherwise  I  believe  they  would  put  them  down. 
That  seems  to  be  the  general  order  of  things,  to  put  down  prices  all 
the  time  in  spite  of  advanced  cost.  Speaking  for  my  company,  the 
capital  we  have  invested — and  there  is  no  water  in  it,  absolutely 
not  one  penny — and  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  am  authorized 
to  state,  oy  our  president,  that  while  we  do  not  want  to  .make  all  the 
details  of  our  business  public,  to  give  out  some  of  our  prices,  yet  we 
would  be  very,  very  glad  to  have  any  gentleman  or  numoer  or  gentle- 
men that  the  chairman  might  appomt  come  to  our  office,  go  over  the 
entire  records,  examine  our  books,  and  go  through  our  mills. 

You  have  been  to  the  Palmers  Falls  mill  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  come  to  the  book  and  writing 

Eaper  mill  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company  at  Johnson- 
urg.  If  the  business  appeared  intricate  to  you  at  Palmers  Falls  as  to 
the  making  of  news  paper,  I  think  you  will  be  still  more  surprised  to 
see  our  machinery  and  what  we  have  at  Johnsonburg.  I  would  like 
to  show  you  what  we  are  doing,  or  contemplate  doing,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preserving  our  wood.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  press  and  by 
gentlemen  who  ought  to  know  better  that  the  paper  manufacturer 
has  butchered  the  forests.  They  are  undertaking  to  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  would  be  forced  to  butcher  the  forests  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  own  about  115,000  acres  of  woodland,  and  we  are  taking 
care  of  those  woodlands.  You  take  a  lumber  property,  where  they 
have  $6,000,000  in  woodlands  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  a  sawmill.  When  thev  skin  the  wood  off  they  can  either  wreck 
the  sawmill  or  move  it;  but  you  can  not  move  a  paper  mill.  You 
have  a  permanent  investment  of  a  million  dollars.  Now,  looking  at  it 
purely  from  the  selfish  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  is  he  going  to 
destroy  his  source  of  supply  if  he  can  possiblv  save  it?  Is  he  going 
to  preserve  his  wood?  From  a  selfish  standpoint,  of  course  he  is. 
But  if  he  can  get  a  decent  price  for  his  goods  to  enable  him  to  spend 
enough  money  to  preserve  the  forests^  he  will  preserve  them;  you  will 
not  have  to  do  anything  about  it,  for  it  is  his  own  salvation. 
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Mr.  StjHPFord.  What  course  did  you  refer  to  when  you  said  that 
there  were  elements  that  were  driving  or  forcing  you  to  devastate  the 
forests? 

Mr.  Paine.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  *' forced,'^  but  it  looks 
as  though  it  might  possibly  force  him  to  devastate  the  forest. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  had  you  in  mind  when  you  made  that  remark  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  taking  off  of  the  tariflf  on  paper.  If  it  hits  the  news 
hard,  it  will  eliminate  us.  Do  you  know  what  tarijBF  exists  on  the  clay 
which  we  have  to  import?  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton.  Soda 
ash,  three-eighths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Rosin  is  free,  because  it  is  made 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  import  your  clay  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  every  poimd  of  clay  which  we  use,  excepting 
agalite,  which  is  a  different  kind  of  filler,  is  imported  for  book  papers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  use  a  different  clay  from  the  manufacturer 
of  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  a  higher  grade. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  clay  is  purchased  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  know.  1  have  tried  American  clays,  but  they 
are  not  good  enough  for  mv  purposes. 

The  &AIRMAN.  Your  clay  usually  comes  over  in  ballast,  anyhow? 

Mr.  Paine.  There  is  $2.50  a  ton  duty.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
ballast.  We  buy  it  delivered  here.  I  presume  paper  would  come  over 
in  ballast  the  same  way.  On  machmery  there  is  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty.  Brass-wire  cloth,  45  per  cent  plus  a  cent  and  a  quar- 
ter. Felts  valued  under  $40,  50  per  cent,  plus  33  cents  a  pound. 
Rubber  belting,  30  per  cent.  Leather,  35  per  cent.  Cotton  and 
metal  belting,  45  per  cent.     Those  are  a  few. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  use  leather  and  rubber  belting  made  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  we  do  not,  because  we  use  the  home  manufacture, 
but  where  would  the  price  go  on  belting  if  you  took  off  the  duty  ? 
Where  would  the  price  go  on  woolen  felts  if  you  took  off  the  duty? 
We  have  one  tract  of  land,  as  an  illustration,  near  Johnsonburg,  Pa., 
that  was  cut  ten  years  ago.  It  is  reproducing  now;  it  has  ten  vears' 
growth  on  it.  We  will  have  to  carry  that  another  ten  years  before 
we  can  begin  to  cut  it ;  that  is  twenty  years.  Now,  I  don't  remem- 
ber what  that  particular  tract  cost  us,  but  if  it  cost  us  $50,000  or 
$100,000,  then  it  takes  $200,000  to  carry  it  without  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  brief,  what  is  your  practice  as  to  cutting  pulp 
wood  on  forests  that  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  In  Pennsylvania  we  cut  the  bi^  trees  unless  we  have 
some  tract  that  is  between  two  lumber  tracts  that  have  been  skinned. 
If  that  tract  is  in  danger  of  fire  on  account  of  being  surrounded  by 
property  which  we  do  not  own,  and  it  is  covered  with  fallen  tops, 
we  may  cut  that  off  before  the  fire  gets  into  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  IIow  long  has  that  been  the  practice  in  conserv- 
ing vour  own  holdings  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  W^e  started  in  two  or  three  years  ago  when  wood  began 
to  jump. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  stated  your  opinion,  as  to  the  effect  on  the 
manufacturers  of  book  paper  if  the  tanff  were  taken  off  of  news  paper, 
whereby  the}^  would  be 

Mr.  f^AiNE.  That  was  Mr.  Luke's  statement. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Whereby  thev  would  be  driven  into  the  market 
and  obliged  to  manufacture  boot  paper.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Paine.  On  ground  wood? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don^t  use  a  pound  of  groimd  wood  in  my  business^ 
and  there  are  so  many  other  gentlemen  better  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  ground-wood  situation  that  I  bfeg  to  be  excused. 

li/ff.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  action  of  your  com- 
panv  so  far  as  news-prmt  paper  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  nave  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Company  declined  to  quote  prices  to 
various  newspapers  for  their  news  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  No. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  believe,  Mr.  Nonis,  that  the  questions  I  have  put 
are  substantially  aU  that  you  handed  to  the  chairman  to  be  put  to  this 
witness? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Excepting  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  One  question  I  covered  but  partially  was  as  to 
whether  there  has  been  any  rise  in  price  after  one  of  your  meetings  in 
the  fall  of  last  year?  Mr.  Norris  requested  me  to  ask  whether  you 
know  of  an  increase  in  price  of  $3  in  the  eastern  mills  and  $5  in  the 
western  miUs  at  a  time  when  you  were  curtaiUng  output  and  running 
short  at  the  mills? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  condition. 

Mr.  Miller.  Speaking  about  the  desire  of  your  company  to  have 
some  members  or  the  committee  visit  your  mills  and  examine  your 
books  and  processes  of  bookmaking,  do  you  think  that  would  furnish 
this  committee  any  information  upon  the  subject  of  any  agreements 
or  understandings  that  your  association  may  have  had  through  its 
members'  meetings  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  various  other 
places,  as  to  the  putting  up  of  prices  of  paper  or  book  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  our  books  certainly  would  not  show  that,  because 
no  such  agreement  existed  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  does  it  come  that  you,  being  at  these  various 
meetings  and  interested  so  much  in  the  price  of  paper,  and  that  it  was 
your  subject  at  all  meetings,  that  you  do  not  remember  the  various 
subjects  aiscussed  at  these  meetings,  and  that  you  can  not  remember 
just  what  occurred  as  to  any  agreement  or  understanding  or  discus- 
sion as  to  increase  of  prices  that  you  expected  to  get  after  you  went 
home? 

Mr.  Paine.  Because  there  was  no  such  agreement  made,  therefore 
I  could  not  remember  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  did  "say,  however,  that  the  subject  of  increase 
of  price  was  discussed  at  these  meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  Of  necessity. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  subject  of  increased  price  was  discussed  at  these 
meetings? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  subject? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  tnat  was  one  of  the  subjects  under  discussion? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  the  subject  of  advancing  the  price  of  paper  was 
discussed  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  and  yet  you  can  not  remember,  upon  that 
most  important  of  all  subjects  to  you,  what  was  said  by  anybody 
excepting  yourself. 

Mr.  Paine.  Why,  I  can  remember 

Mr.  Miller.  As  to  the  increase  in  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  remember  just  who,  but  1  can  remember  of 
hearing  it  stated  that  prices  are  advancing  and  that  they  would  go 
still  higher;  that  kind  of  talk,  but  of  what  value  is  that? 

Mr.  Miller.  Were  they  feeling  badlv  because  prices  were  advanc- 
ing, and  because  they  were  going  still  higher? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  they  were  feeling  particularly  elated, 
because  the  cost  was  going  up  as  fast  as  the  price  was  going  up. 

Mr.  Miller.  Then  naturally  they  wanted  the  price  to  go  up? 

Mr.  Paine.  Naturally  they  did,  or  some  of  them  would  have  been 
in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Miller.  Their  whole  talk  was  about  the  advance  in  price  t 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  not  their  whole  talk  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Miller.  But  after  these  various  meetings  and  these  various 
subjects  of  conversation  commenced,  especially  tne  subject  of  increase 
in  price  of  paper,  the  price  of  paper  generally  went  up? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  do  not  think  so;  no. 

Mr.  Miller.  Did  not  your  company  put  it  up  after  the  New  York 
meeting  in  November? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  don't  think  we  made  any  advance  in  price  after  that 
time.  We  could,  howeyer.  I  don't  know.  Where  prices  are  ad- 
vancing and  manufacturers  meet  there  must  necessarily  oe  an  advance 
after  the  meeting  if  they  continue  to  advance;  that  is  a  truism. 

Mr.  Miller.  Was  there  not  an  advance  of  price  just  after  your 
November  meeting  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Paine.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Miller.  Would  not  you  know  if  your  company  did  so? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  might  if  I  was  in  New  York  and  knew  what  grade  it 
was. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yet,  that  being  the  sole  subject  that  you  discussed 
everywhere  and  on  all  occasions,  excepting  on  funeral  occasions, 
you  can  not  tell  this  committee  whether  or  not  you  increased  the 
price  after  your  various  meetings  that  you  attended  as  a  member? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  say  thai  prices  were  increasing,  and 
therefore  must  have  increased  after  those  meetings.  That  I  can 
answer;  yes.  But  whether  they  increased  by  reason  of  the  meetings 
or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  state. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  j^ou  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  would 
be  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  the  lines  of  paper  that  you 
manufacture? 

Mr.  Paine.  I  think  it  would  be  most  disastrous. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  elaborate  in  any  way  as  to  what  you 
believe  the  effect  would  be  in  case  the  tariff  was  removed? 

Mr.  Paine.  Without  taking  the  tariff  off  of  everything  else,  and 
giving  us  cheap  labor,  just  picking  out  one  industry  and  not  another? 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  question  before  our  committee  under  the  reso- 
lution is  as  to  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  news-print 
paper  and  all  other  kinds  of  paper,  and  wood  pulp.  We  have  had 
testimony  by  the  news-paper  manufacturers  as  to  what  the  effect 
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would  be  of  the  removal  of  the  duty.  You  are  one  of  the  first  wit- 
nesses connected  with  the  book-paper  industry  and  their  lines,  and 
we  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  removal  of 
the  tariff  on  the  kinds  of  paper  you  manufacture. 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  if  the  tariff  were  removed  on  the  kinds  of  paper 
we  manufacture,  and  the  schedules  on  everything  remain  as  they  are, 
it  would  probably  eliminate  half  of  the  mills  now  running;  and  the 
.  higher  the  grades  they  make  the  worse  they  would  suffer,  because 
they  would  come  in  competition  with  English  and  German  papers 
where  labor  is  making  paper  under  conditions  such  as  I  have  stated 
before,  the  freights  bemg  a  small  matter;  and  if  the  duty  is  to  be  taken 
off  of  our  class  of  paper,  we  want  it  taken  off  of  everything  else  we 
use,  and  we  want  labor  to  go  down  to  the  way  European  labor  is. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  competition  to-day  in  the  American 
market  on  your  lines  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Paine.  Yes;  there  is  competition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  lines? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  in  high-grade  wrappings.  In  low-grade  wrap- 
pings I  do  not  know  of  any.  But  in  hi^h-grade  wrappings,  such  as 
the  paper  known  as  craft  paper,  a  wrapping  paper  made  by  a  special 
process,  there  is  keen  competition,  as  well  as  with  all  the  high-grade 
wrapping  papers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  countries  are  competing  in  their  manufac- 
tures with  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  The  craft  papers  are  made  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Germany.  I  think  there  may  be  some  from  Austria,  but  there  is 
not  a  very  large  amount  of  paper  that  we  make  coming  into  this 
country  at  the  present  time  excepting  the  craft.     That  is  tne  newest, 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  papers  similar  to  those  that  you  make  manu- 
factured abroad  ? 

Mr.  Paine.  Sorpe  of  the  crafts  we  make,  yes,  sir;  very  similar. 

Mr.  Miller.  Having  expressed  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
American  labor,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  think  twelve  hours  a  day  for 
seven  days  in  a  week,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  a  week,  is  a 
pleasant  condition  for  even  American  labor? 

Mr.  Paine.  Well,  I  worked  that  way  for  a  good  many  years 
mvself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  your  workmen  work  seven  days  in  a 
week? 

Mr.  Paine.  No;  they  work  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours;  that 
is,  the  mill  runs  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours  in  two  shifts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  eleven  hours  in  the  davtime  and  six  nights, 
and  thirteen  hours  at  night  six  nights^  that  ma£:es  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  hours. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  know  of  any  country  where  labor  is  employed 
for  more  hours  than  you  have  testified  to  with  the  same  prices  for 
the  work? 

Mr.  Paine.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Paine? 

Mr.  Paine.  Are  you  through  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Paine.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Lewis  is  here,  and  he  will  testify  upon  nothing 
but  the  cost  of  wood.     I  did  not  think  it  would  take  but  a  short  time. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  said  about  Mr.  Paine  yesterday; 
y^et  we  have  had  him  on  the  stand  all  this  time  and  getting  informa- 
tion all  the  time. 

(At  11.50  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m., 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  L.  W.  Hatch,  chief 
statistician  of  the  department  of  labor,  bureau  of  statistics,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  that  may  go  into  the  record : 

Department  of  Labor, 
«  BuBBAU  OF  Labor  Statistics, 

Albany,  N.  F.,  May  18,  1908. 
Hon.  JAMES  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dbar  Sir  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  12,  addressed  to  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
which  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply,  I  d^  to  say  that  I  have  had  sent  you  copies  of 
the  annual  reports  of  this  department  concerning  factory  inspection  and  labor  statistics 
and  also  the  September,  1906,  bulletin  of  this  department.  In  addition  to  the  matter 
contained  in  these  documents,  I  am  having  drawn  o£f  some  advance  fi^^ures  for  your  use 
from  our  1907  tabulations.  As  soon  as  these  are  completed,  which  wiU  be  in  a  day  or 
two,  they  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  and  at  the  same  time  I  shall  write  you  further,  indi- 
cating just  what  material  you  will  find  most  useful  in  the  reports  already  sent  you. 

Trusting  you  will  pardon  our  delay  in  replying  to  your  letter,  due  to  the  time  required 
in  drawing  off  the  1907  figures,  I  am. 

Very  truly,  yours,  L.  W.  Hatch, 

Chief  Statistician, 

Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman,  of  the  Taggarts  Paper  Company, 
with  two  telegrams  attached,  relating  to  matters  connected  with  ms 
evidence : 

Taggarts  Paper  Company, 

Watertoum,  N.  Y.,  May  18, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  Hofuse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  Inclosed  find  telegram  from  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  in  response  to 
my  letter  of  Saturday;  also  telegram  sent  to-day  to  the  IVew  Willard  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, both  in  connection  with  my  letter  written  to  you  Saturday. 
Respectfully, 

G.  C.  Sherman. 


Chicago,  III.,  May  18, 1908. 
Geo.  C.  Sherman, 

(Care  Taggarts  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y.) 
Letter  received;  gathering  information  will  take  some  time;  am  writing  to-day, 
giving  you  partial  list. 

Geo.  Olmsted. 


Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1908. 
New  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Express  packaee  papers  sent  in  your  care  and  asked  to  be  returned  not  received. 
Did  you  return  them?    Please  answer  promptly,  my  expense.    Important. 

G.  C.  Sherman. 
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Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lvman,  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, concerning  the  tariff,  with  explanations  of  the  statements 
which  he  made: 

International  Paper  ('ompanv, 

Washinfjtonj  D.  C,  May  20,  190S. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Houu  of  Representatives f  Washintfton,  D,  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Mann:  You  may  remember  that  when  testifying  last  Monday  I  main- 
tained that  the  underlying  principle  of  the  McKlnley  tariff  was  a  specific  duty  and 
that  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Wilson  tariff  was  ad  valorem,  and  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  was  a  return  to  the  principle  of  the  specific  duty  embodied  in  the  McKinley 
tariff.  I  ar^ed  from  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  print  paper  in  the  Dingley  tariff  was  in 
harmony  with  the  general  principle  of  that  tariff  that  therefore  there  was  no  pre- 
sumption that  merely  because  tne  ad  valorem  duty  in  the  Wilson  tariff  had  been 
changed  to  specific  form  that  that  was  any  indication  per  se  of  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  dutv  on  print  paper. 

In  substantiation  of  the  statements  I  made  and  adhered  to,  and  do  now  adhere  to, 
I  beg  to  call  to  your  attention  the  inclosed  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Hon.  Nelson 
Dingley  in  the  House  during  the  debate  on  the  Dinglev  tariff  bill,  and  also  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  Dingley  tariff  bUl.  I  regard 
these  as  conclusive  evidence  that  my  contention  was  right  that  the  McKinlejr  tariff 
was  essentially  specific  in  principle,  the  Wilson  essentially  ad  valorem,  and  the  Dingley 
essentially  specific. 

I  do  not  ask  to  have  this  letter  or  these  extracts  introduced  into  the  record  of  this 
hearing,  but  I  am  anxious  to  put  vou  in  possession  of  this  verification  of  my  statements 
(although  at  the  time  I  was  speaking  from  memory  and  general  knowledge),  because 
I  judged  at  the  hearing  that  you  did  not  accept  my  statements  as  correct. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Assistant  to  President. 

Memorandum  Concerning  Ad  Valorem  Basis  op  Rates  of  Wilson  Tariff  Act  of 
1894  AND  Specific  Basis  of  Rates  of  McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  1890  and  Dingley 
Tariff  Act  of  1897. 

[Extracts  from  speech  in  House  by  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committe* 
daring  debate  on  Dingley  tariff  bill.] 

Mr.  Dingley.  *  «  «  Now,  we  all  know  that  when  the  act  of  1894  was  paaeed 
the  specific  duties  of  the  act  of  1890  were  converted  almost  entirely  (outside  of  two 
Bcheaulee)  into  ad  valorem  duties.  And  the  moment  that  was  done,  what  took  place 
in  the  invoices?  Every  invoice  was  undervalued,  and  goods  which  did  not  actually 
fi&ll  in  price  abroad  were  in  the  invoices  made  to  appear  to  fall.  (Congressional 
Record,  55th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Appendix,  p.  129.) 

Mr.  Dingley.  Ferhaps  one  of  the  more  important  policies  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  preparation  of  this  bill  has  been  the  attempt  to  do  away,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
exclusively  ad  valorem  duties  and  to  adopt  specific  duties;  or  when  that  was  imprac- 
ticable, to  adopt  compound  rates  in  which  the  specific  element  should  prevail.  We 
have  done  this  to  a  very  large  extent  in  this  bill ;  and  we  have  done  it  not  only  by  the 
advice  of  the  administrators  of  the  law,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  best  class  of 
importers,  who  affirm  that  they  are  unable  to  import  goods  in  competition  with  a  cer- 
tain class  of  men  who  have  become  professional  adepts  in  undervaluation.  Therefore 
in  the  silk  schedule  we  have  adopted,  for  the  first  time  as  to  piece  goods,  a  specific 
form  of  dut^r  which  is  equivalent  to  the  ad  valorem  of  the  law  of  1890.  In  making  these 
duties  specific  we  have  the  approval  of  some  of  the  most  reputable  importers  in  the 
land. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  gentlemen  that  both  ex-Secretarv  Manning  and 
ex-Secretary  Fairchild,  in  elaborate  reports,  urged  upon  Congress  the  adoption  es- 
pecially of  8][tecific  duties  upon  silk  gooas  and  upon  other  goods  so  far  as  possible. 

It  is  surprising,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  country  should  have  been  so  oackward  in 
this  direction.  Every  country  in  Europe,  outside  of  Turkey,  I  believe,  has  an  exclu- 
sively special  tariff,  while  we  in  the  existing  law  have  duties  that  are  almost  exclusively 
ad  valorem,  outside  of  two  schedules. 
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It  ifl  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in  a  large  proportion  of  goods  of  varying 
value,  whose  market  price  is  not  clearly  defined,  to  prevent  wholesale  undervaluation 
where  duties  are  exclusively  ad  valorem,  and  therefore  the  revenue  not  only  sufTers 
from  the  fact  that  the  duty  actually  collected  is  so  much  less  than  that  which  is  in- 
tended, but  the  people  of  the  country  who  manufacture  similar  goods  are  also  injured 
by  a  failure  to  ootam  the  protection  which  the  law,  on  its  face,  holds  out  to  ihem. 
(Congressional  Record,  55th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  p.  122.) 

Mr.  DiNGLBY.  *  ♦  *  We  have  made  the  duty  specific,  according  to  the  policy  of 
the  tariff  of  1883,  because  this  seems  to  us  to  be  the  onlj  way  to  make  the  revenue  cer- 
tain, and  because  the  administrators  of  the  law  and  the  sugar  trade,  outside  of  the 
refiners,  regard  it  as  the  fairest  and  most  easily  administered.  (Congressional  Record, 
55th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  121.) 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

•[Extract  from  report  of  Ways  and  Means  Ck)mmittee  on  Dingley  tariff  bill.]  ' 

The  aim  has  been  to  make  the  duties  specific,  or  at  least  partly  specific,  wherevet 
practicable,  not  only  to  protect  the  revenue  against  undervaluation  frauds,  but  also 
to  give  our  own  industries  the  protection  carried  on  the  face  of  the  tariff;  and  in  carry- 
ing out  this  policy  we  have  had  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  reputable  importers.  This 
has  been  done  for  the  most  part  in  the  chemical,  glass,  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  sugar, 
tobaoco,  agricultural,  liquor,  cotton,  flax  and  jute,  woolen,  silk,  paper,  and  sundries 
schedules — in  the  silk  for  the  first  time,  notwithstanding  ex-Secretanes  FaLrchild  and 
Manning  most  earnestly  recommended  this  some  years  ago.  (House  Report  No.  1, 
55th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) 

Also  a  telegram  from  Mr.  M.  H.  Ballou,  of  Menasha,  Wis.,  addressed 
to  me  to-day,  asking,  ''When  will  hearing  of  testimony  close?  An- 
swer quick,  my  expense."  I  replied  to  him,  'Must  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    I  hope  to-day.'*     [Laughter.] 

Following  is  the  telegram  referred  to: 

Menabha,  Wis.,  May  SO y  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
When  will  hearing  of  testimony  close?    Answer  quick,  my  expense. 

M.  H.  Ballou. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  of  Wisconsin ; 
also  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Hosford,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  statmg: 

Testimony  of  Norris,  pag|es  155  and  156,  printed  reports,  so  far  as  relates  to  St. 
Croix  Paper  Company  and  its  relations  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  or  any  members  of  the 
firm,  is  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  false. 

While  that  is  not  parliamentary  language,  I  suppose  he  merely 
means  to  say  that  Mr.  Norris  is  mistaken.     [I^aughterJ. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Representative  Murdock,  inclosing  a 
letter  from  the  Acting  Public  Pnnter  to  the  President,  ^ving  sta- 
tistics in  reference  to  the  cost  of  paper  at  the  PubHc  Printing  OflRce. 
One  table  is  entitled,  "Comparison  of  price  per  pound  paid  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  certain  selected  classes  of 
paper  for  the  five-year  period  1905-1909.^'  He  ^ves  the  cost 
pnce  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1909.  I  presume  that 
last  refers  to  contract  prices,  because  the  fiscal  year  1909  has  not 
yet  commenced.  We  expect  to  have  other  testimony  on  that 
subject;  at  least,  I  have  arranged  with  the  lecretary  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  to  prepare  a  statement  on  tfiat  point  for  a 
number  of  years  back. 
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(The  letters  referred  to  follow:) 

State  of  Wisconsin, 
Bureau  of  Labob  and  Industrial  Statistics, 

Madison,  May  18, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Waahingion,  2>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  May  12,  will  say  that  our  past  reports  contain 
quite  complete  information  regarding  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  of  this  State.    The 
capitol  fire  destroyed  the  supply  we  had  on  hand  recently.    Therefore  I  must  refer 
you  to  our  reports  now  on  file  m  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington. 
Yours,  truly, 

'    '  J.  D.  Beck,  Commisnoner, 


Boston.  Mass.,  May  to,  1908, 
Hon.  J.  R.  Mann, 

Chaimwn  Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation  Hearings^  Washington,  D.  C: 
Testimony  of  Norris,  pages  155  and  156,  printed  reports,  so  far  as  relates  to  St.  Croix 
Paper  Company  and  its  relations  to  H.  G.  Craig  &.  Co.,  or  any  members  of  the  firm, 
is  wholly  and  unqualifiedly  false. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Co. 

I.    B.   HOSFORD, 

President  and  General  Manager, 


COMinTTEE   ON   THE   PoST-OfFICE   AND   PoST-ROADS, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  May  18,  1908. 
James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  As  the  Government  is  alar^  consumer  of  papers,  the  basis  of  w^ich 
is  in  whole  or  in  part  wood  pulp,  I  made  inouiry,  through  the  President,  of  the  Public 
Printer  as  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  tne  Government  for  paper  and  as  to  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  prices  paid  in  recent  years  in|the  following  letter: 

**To  the  President. 

"  Sir:  As  I  am  interested  in  the  question  of  the  tarifi  <md  possible  trade  combinations, 
and  the  larger  question  of  forest  conservation,  in  the  matter  of  the  manufacture  of 
wood-pulp  papers  now  under  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  a  large  purchaser  and  consumer  of  papers  which 
have  wood  pulp  as  a  basis  in  whole  or  in  part,  1  respectfully  request  that  you  obtain 
for  me  from  the  Public  Printer  information  showing  our  annual  expenditure  for  paper, 
prices  paid  for  different  varieties,  per  cent  of  increase  and  decrease  in  price  for  the 
last  five  years,  that  it  may  appear  if  the  recent  increases  in  the  price  of  news-print 
paper,  the  basis  of  which  is  wood  pulp,  have  been  accompanied  in  the  same  period 
Dy  increases  in  price  of  that  paper  used  by  the  Government  the  basis  of  whidi  is  also 
wood  pulp.  I  desire  the  information  that  I  may  offer  it,  should  it  prove  available,  to 
the  committee  which  is  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  manufacture,  supply,  distribu- 
tion, or  sale  of  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  in  the  interest  of  developing  the  facts 
in  the  case." 

In  resDonse  to  this  letter  I  have  received  the  following  from  William  Loeb,  jr.,  secre- 
tary to  tne  President: 

*' Your  letter  has  been  received,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request  the  President 
directs  me  to  send  you  the  inclosed  report  from  Mr.  Rossiter,  showing  the  cost  of  paper 
used  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  during  a  period  of  five  years." 

The  report  sent  to  me  I  inclose  nerewith,  offering  it  to  the  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee in  the  hope  that  the  data  set  forth  in  it  win  prove  interesting  and  of  value  in  a 
comparison  of  the  prices  and  fluctuations  of  prices  of  news-print  paper  and  of  paper 
usee  bv  the  Government. 

I  am,  yours,  truly,  Victor  Murdock. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 

WashingtoUy  May  4, 1908. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  instruction,  conveyed  by  Mr.  Loeb  under  date  of 
April  30,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  concerning  the  cost  of  paper  used  in  the  Govem- 
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ment  Printing  Office  during  a  period  of  five  j^eara,  from  1905  to  and  including  the 
contract  year  1909,  lately  proviaed  for  by  the  joint  committee  awards. 

Within  the  period  mentioned  the  value  of  I^per  used  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office  in  a  fiscal  year,  as  shown  by  the  Public  Printer's  report,  was  as  follows: 

1907 $803,366.09 

1906 727,963.96 

1905 824,340.54 

This  large  total  is  made  up  of  two  general  classes  of  paper.  The  first  class,  com- 
prising by  far  the  larger  part,  both  of  total  quantity  and  value,  is  the  standard  mate- 
rial, such  as  book  and  writing  papers,  used  in  the  general  work  of  every  large  book 
and  job  printing  establishment;  the  second  class  comprises  specialized  material — 
special  sizes  or  weights,  special  quality,  and  other  classes  of  material  required  by  the 
exceptional  uses  of  the  General  Government. 

It  IS  understood  that  the  comparison  you  desire  is  for  the  first  class  of  material  only. 
A  comparison  for  the  second  class  would  not  only  be  very  difficult  to  make,  but,  if 
obtainable,  would  have  no  practical  value,  since  amounts  are  often  very  small  and 
trade  or  water  mark  interests  may  be  involved  so  that  changes  in  this  class  would 
possess  little  significance. 

Accordingly,  out  of  127  items  of  various  sizes  and  qualities  of  paper,  upon  which 
contracts  were  based  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  I  have  selected  30,  representing 
machine-finish  book  paper  (flat  and  also  in  rolls),  sized  and  supercalendered  book 
paper,  antique  book  paper,  coated  book  paper,  writing  paper  of  various  kinds,  bond 
paper,  mamla  paper,  map  paper,  cover  paper,  and  caroboard  of  various  kinds.  On 
the  basis  of  cost  per  pouna,  the  changes  in  the  price  of  these  various  materials  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Comparison  of  price  per  pound  paid  bv  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  certain 
selected  classes  of  paper  for  the  five-year  period  1905-1909, 


Class  of  material. 


1909.  , 


1906. 


1907. 


I       1906. 


1905. 


Book  paper: 

Machine  finish— 

•     Flat,  varying  sizes 

RoUs 

Narrow  rolls 

Slssed  and  supercalendered,  differing 

sites  and  weights 

Antique  printing  paper- 
Laid  machine  finish,  any  size  or 

weight 

Deckle-edged  stock 

Ck>ated  paper— 

Both  sides 

One  side 

Plate  paper 

Cover  paper,  any  size  or  color: 

Sample  A 

Sample  B 

Writing  paper: 

WMte,  loft-dried,  varying  sizes 

White,  machino-dried 

Any  color,  vanning  sizes 

Blue  writing 

Ledger: 

First  class,  varying  sizes 

Second  class,  varymg  sizes 

Manila,  anv  size  or  wei^t: 

"Manila" 

Ropemanila 

Pure  bleached 

Tag 

Bristol  board,  any  size  or  weight: 

White 

Index  stock 

Cardboard: 

R.  U.  board 

China  board 

Colored  board 

Manila  board 

Bond  paper,  glazed  or  unglazed 

Map  paper 

Artificial  parchment,  any  size  or  weight. . 
Tissue  paper,  23  by  32 ream. . 


Cents. 
3.76 
3.6-7 
4 

3.9-4.0      ' 


4 

9.5 

5.35 
4.6 
15         ' 

4,25 
5 

^1 

4. +-5  1 
6.5 

a  15.  4 
O10.6 

3.3 
4.85 
4 
3.2 

6.1 
15 

4 

4.5 

4 

3.55 
10.9 
12 
11.9 
11.20 


Centf. 
3.7 
3.55 
3.85    I 

a  7-9 


Z.7 
ft8 

5.25 
4.4 

15 

3.8 
4.7 

6 

4.3-9 
&8 
6.7 

16 

ia6 

3.25 
5.5 
4.5 
3.3 

6.2 
15 


Cents. 
3.2      I 
3.0-1  , 
3.1      I 

3.2-3 


3.3 
3.7 

5.1 
4.8 
10 

3.8 
4.7 


6.6 
6.6 


2.5 
4.6 
3.9 


Cents. 
3.3 
a2 
3.4 

3.4-6 


3.4 

7 

5.3 

4.8 
11 

3.9 
5 


5.8 
13.8 


3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

5 

2.8 

11.3 

10.6 

12 

12 

13 

13.8 

6.9 
&9 

18 
&5 

2.7 
4.5 
4.2 


6 
14 

3.2 
3.9 
3.9 
3 

ia9 

12 
14 
$1.20  SLO^LOB  IL15-IL25 


CenU. 
3.3 
3.3-4 
3.6 

3.4-« 


3.5 
7 

5.5 
4.8 
6 


5.9 


6.9 
6.9 

12.8 
6.9 

2.7 
4.6 
4.2 


6.1 
13 

8.7 

4 
4 
8.1 

ia9 

12 
14-16 
11.80 


a  Improred  quality  required  over  that  for  1905. 
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!^  It  will  be  observed  that  this  table  shows  that  the  contract  price  in  1905  for  almost 
all  items  decreased  in  1906  and  1907,  and  that  prices  seem  to  have  reached  a  minimum 
in  the  last-mentioned  year.  In  1908  and  1909,  in  almost  aU  instances,  increases  were 
recorded.  Thus,  while  the  contract  price  in  1905  is  less  in  almost  all  instances  than 
the  contract  price  in  1909,  in  most  cases  it  is  higher  than  the  contract  price  recorded 
in  1907. 

In  order  that  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  variation  shown  from  1905  to  1909 
may  be  more  effectively  indicated,  I  have  computed  the  cost  of  the  entire  amount  of 
each  item  in  the  1909  contract,  included  in  the  above  table,  and  also  the  cost  of  the 
same  amount  of  paper  computed  at  the  1905  contract  price.  The  result  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Amount  ofspedJUd  varities  of  paper  contracted  for  1909,  vxith  cost  of  same  at  contract 
price f  and  computea  cost  if  purchased  at  1905  contract  price. 


Material. 


Book  paper: 

Machine  finish- 
Flat,  varying  siEes 

RoUa 

N  arm  w  rolls 

Sized  and  supercaleodered,  differing  sites  and 

weights 

Antique  printing  paper,  laid,  machine  finish, 

any  size  or  weight 

Deckle-edged  stock 

Coated  paper- 
Bo  tn  sides  

One  side 

Plate  paper. 


Cover  paper,  any  size  or  color: 

Sample  A 

Sample  B 

Writing  paper: 

White,  loft-dried,  varying  sizes 

White,  machine-dried,  any  color,  varying  sizes. 

Blue  writing 

L«edger  (cap,  double  cap,  demy,  double  demy,  and 
medlimi): 

First-class,  varying  sizes 

Second-class,  varying  sizes 

Manila,  any  size  or  wei^t: 


Amount 

Cost  Of  1909  require- 
ment, on  basis  of— 

Excess. 

required, 
1909. 

Contract 
price. 
1909. 

Contract 
price, 
1905. 

Price. 
1900. 

Price. 
1905. 

Ttms. 

1,440 

2.400 

1«) 

$106. 120 

175,840 

14,400 

196,960 
161,486 
12,960 

$11,160 
14,354 
1)440 

2,246 

176,396 

159,068 

17,328 

7 
7 

560 
1,425 

490 
1,050 

70 
375 

600 

21,400  1      22,000 
2.  .300          2.400 

$600 

2f> 

100 

0.5 

150 

60 

90 

25 

4.250 
2,500 

4.100 
2,050 

160 
460 

661  .     I      80,642 
125  16,250 

15.65  '        2.111 


Rope  manlla 

Pure  bleached 

Bristol  board,  any  size  or  weight: 

White 

Index  stock 

Cardboard: 

Railroad  board 

China  board 

Colored  board 

Manila  board 

Bond  paper 


149.45 
216.25 

215 
75.5 
36.25 


46,090 
45,845 

14,190 
7,324 
2,900  , 


ap  paper. 

Artificial  parchment,  any  size  or  weight. 
Tissue  paper,  23  by  32 


84 

10,248 

5.25 

1,575 

4.2 

336 

7.35 

661 

6.3 

504 

17.28 

1,224 

^ 

32,700 
12.000 

3 

714 

12 

1.200 

77.998 
17,250 
2,159 


34,087 
29,842 

11,610 
6,946 
3,046 

10,248 
1,365 

810 
688 

604 

1,009 

32,700 

12,000 

860 

1,240 


2,644  : 


1,000 
48 

11,943 
16,003 

2,680 
378 

itf 

' 

>        2i6 

26 
73 

155 


Total. 


8,413.95  I    783,795  ,    706,435 


79,429 


136 
40 


2,060 


Aggregate— excess  1900 $77, 360 

Per  cent  excess 11 

This  comparison,  upon  its  face,  shows  that  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  paying^ 
in  1909,  $77,360,  or  11  per  cent  more  than  the  same  material  would  have  cost  if  pur^ 
chased  in  1905,  or  if  purchased  durinje;  4he  present  year  at  1905  prices.  This  result , 
however,  is  secured  by  including  the  item  for  ledger  paper,  the  variation  for  one  item 
of  which  is  shown  to  be  larger  than  that  for  any  other  one  item  in  the  list.  Owing  to 
the  character  of  the  material,  ledger  paper  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  in  this  list,  as  a 
test  of  fluctuation.  The  variation  here  recorded  is  in  reality  due  almost  entirely  to  a 
difference  in  policy  in  the  purchase  of  paper.  High  priced  ledgeis,  which  are 
the  standard  papers  used  throughout  the  Lnited  States,  are  made  by  two  or  three 
manufacturers  w^ith  national  reputations  for  their  product.     Thet^e  papers  vary  little 
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in  cost.  Such  difference  as  occurs  in  the  table  is  thus  due  almost  entirely  to  the  pur- 
chase of  one  proprietary  product  as  compared  with  another. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  be  more  accurate  in  testing  prices 
to  omit  ledger  stock.  By  so  doing  the  excess  cost  is  reduced  from  the  177,360  shown 
above  to  $49,414^  or  7.7  per  cent;  on  ihe  basis  of  1907  prices,  $101,703,  or  17.2  |)er  cent. 

As  the  remaining  papers  not  included  in  the  tables  shown  in  this  report  are  in  many 
cases  specialized  or  proprietary  papers,  it  is  obvious  that  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
contract  prices  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  official  policy  rather  than  a  fluctuation  of 
prices  upon  the  same  commodity.  It  is  probably  conservative  to  estimate,  however, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  tables  presented  herein,  that  the  excess  cost  of  entirely  com- 
parable ^des  of  paper  required  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1909,  as  com- 
pared with  prices  for  the  same  commodities  in  1905,  amounts  to  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

I^The  Government  Printing  Office  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  of  paper  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government,  but  each  of  the  Executive  Departments  purchases 
for  its  own  use,  in  the  form  of  stationery,  considerable  writing  paper  of  various  grades. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  make  inquir>'  of  the  various  Departments  concemine  this 
subject,  as  to  do  so  would  have  involved  considerable  delay.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  awards  of  the  Joint  C'ommittee  on  Printing,  coverinjg  all  varieties  of  paper, 
may  be  accepted  as  not  only  covering  most  of  the  official  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  as  reflecting,  in  general,  the  conditions  prevailing  in  connection  with  pur- 
chases by  the  Executive  Departments. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  ROBSITER. 

The  President, 

The  WhiU  llau9€. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  various  letters  from  various 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturers,  and  others  interested  in  the  subject 
m  hand,  as  follow: 

Wisconsin  Pulp  and  P.\per  Manufacturers, 

Chicago,  May  i7,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Having  been  informed* that  my  name  has  been  mentioned  in  different 
ways  in  connection  with  the  investigation  that  is  being  conducted  by  the  select  com- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  pulp  and  paper,  I  desire  to  say  that  if  your  committee  wishes 
me  to  testify  in  the  hearing,  I  w^ill  be  verv  glad  indeed  to  appear,  and  without  the 
formality  of  a  subpoena,  on  such  date  ana  at  the  hour  that  you  may  be  pleased  U> 
name. 

A  reply  by  mail  or  by  telegraph  will  be  given  immediate  attention. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  D.  Hurlbut. 


Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  (Incorporated), 

•  Oregon  City,  Oreg.,  May  9.  190S. 

9on.  W.  C.  Hawley, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mk.  Hawley:  I  have  yours  of  2d  instant,  addressed  to  Willamette  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  acknowledging  receipt  of  telegram  protesting  against  removal  of 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper.    Tne  company  appreciates  your  courtesy  in  the  matter, 
und  X  am  personally  gratihed,  and  shall  at  any  time  endeavor  to  reciprocate. 

The  Lebanon  Paper  Company,  of  Lebanon,  Oreg.,  is  a  company  of  which  Mr.  Lang, 
whom  you  know,  is  general  manager,  and  in  which  I  am  also  interested  to  a  small  extent, 
and  is  in  the  same  position  regarding  the  removal  of  the  tariff  as  is  the  Willamette 
Company. 

I  know  that  you  are  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  interests  of  Oregon,  and  you 
are  aware  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  now  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  this 
State,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  tinn  it  consistent  with  your  duty  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  State  of  Oregon  to  protect  these  important  industries. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Franklin  T.  GRiFFfrH. 
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Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

Lincoln,  Me.,  May  11, 1908^ 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  6th  inst.,  we  are  pleased  to  receive  the  copies 
of  printed  hearings  beiore  your  committee  on  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  and  trust 
that  we  may  have  a  continuance  of  this  favor.  We  note  with  interest  the  misrepre- 
sentation made  before  your  committee  by  Mr.  Norris.  Before  you  are  through  witii 
your  investifi;ation  you  will  probably  be  well  informed  as  to  the  financial  condition  of 
the  pulp  ana  paper  industry  of  this  country. 

\vhile  we  have  all  been  struggling  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  to  obtain  a  fair 
dividend  on  our  capital  inyestea,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  have  failed,  the  pub- 
lishers who  are  in  the  Associated  Press  trust  have  become  millionaires  at  the  expense 
of  the  paper  manufacturers,  and  it  is  a  disgraceful  proceeding  on  their  part,  because 
they  have  it  within  their  power,  or  within  the  power  of  the  press,  to  force  Gongrees  to 
consider  the  small  tariff  on  our  industry  because  they  have  to  pay  a  slight  advance 
on  their  papers. 

For  your  information,  would  state  that  during  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been 
invested  in  the  sulphite  mills  alone  more  than  $25,000,000  in  this  country  and  in  Can- 
ada, and  not  more  than  three  of  the  mills  in  both  countries  have  paid  dividends,  and 
not  one  of  them  is  paving  a  dividend  at  this  time,. and  during  this  period  most  of  them 
have  either  liquidatea  or  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Feeline  that  we  shall  receive  just  treatment  from  the  hands  of  your  committee,  and 
with  kind  regards,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  N.  M.  Jones, 

Manager. 


St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 

NoRWALK,  Conn.,  May  11,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chmrman  Select  CommitUe  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  circular  matter 
pertaining  to  the  investigation  of  your  committee  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  same. 
The  subject  is  highly  interesting  to  me,  and  I  am  carefully  reading  every  word. 

The  report  your  committee  has  asked  for  requires  from  us  fi^^ures  computed  in  an 
entirely  different  manner  from  our  customary  method  of  keeping  costs,  out  we  will 
endeavor  to  so  amend  and  revise  them  as  to  have  them  convey  to  you  the  information 
you  desire.  This  information  we  are  not  only  ready  but  anxious  to  give,  for  we  believe 
thoroughly  that  this  investigation  would  nave  oeen  entirely  unnecessary  but  for 
gross  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Another  matter.  In  addition  to  our  paper  mill  at  Norwalk  we  own  and  operate  a 
pulp  mill  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  where  our  ground  wood  is  manufactured  and 
shipped  to  our  paper  mill  in  Norwalk. 

If  this  special  feature  will  require  any  explanation  to  your  committee  differing 
from  the  ordinary,  kindly  advise  us.  Will  you  also  furnish  us  with  a  couple  more 
of  the  report  blanks,  in  order  that  we  may  preserve  copies  of  the  same  at  each  of  our 
offices. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  any  other  way  during  your  investigation 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  respond,  and  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  the  matter^ 
we  remain. 

Yours,  truly,  St.  Georob  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 

E.  G.  Murphy,  Vice-President. 


Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Company, 

Great  Works,  Me.,  May  11,  1908. 
Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  your  courtesy  in  sending  the  printed  hear- 
ings before  your  select  committee  on  the  pulp  and  p^per  investigation.  The  schedule 
of  questions  received  to-day  from  you  we  are  forwaraing  to  the  president  of  this  com- 
pany for  answer.  As  we  make  only  soda  fiber,  some  of  tne  questions  do  not  pertain  to 
this  mill.    I  believe  the  more  thorough  your  investigation  the  better  the  pulp  and 
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paper  manufacturers  will  be  satisfied,  and  the  more  clearly  the  absurdities  of  the  pub- 
lisnerB*  claims  will  be  exposed. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  V.  Wentworth, 

Superintendent . 


HoLYOKE,  Mass.,  May  11  y  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  Wa$hingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  received  your  letter  and  report  in  reference  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  requirements,  and  have  noted  the  resolutions  for  the  same.* 

Is  this  requirement  for  the  manufacturers  of  l>ulp,  print,  news  only,  or  does  it 
include  the  higher  grades  of  pole-dri^d  papers,  which  we  manufacture  exclusively? 
•  The  requirements  of  the  repK>rt  entail  considerable  labor,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  if  the  figures  of  our  particular  manufacture  are  required.    If  so,  we  can  send 
them  to  you  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity. 

Yours,  respectfully,  •  Whiting  Paper  Company. 


PrrrsTON,  Pa.,  May  li,  190S. 
Mr.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chaimian  Pulp  and  Paper  Invesiiqation^  Washinriton^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  "^th  inclosing  schedule  for  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation 
received,  and  would  say  that  the  kind  of  paper  I  make  is  made  from  old  newspapers — 
cheap  colored  paper — ^which,  in  my  mind,  would  possibly  do  the  committee  no  good; 
furthermore,  I  do  not  use,  purchase,  or  make  any  wood  pulp,  and  thought  1  would 
write  you  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  let  you  know  what  I  was  making,  and  see  if  the 
schedule  sent  me  filled  out  with  the  style  of  paper  I  make  would  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation  committee. 
Awaiting  your  reply,  I  remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  G.  B.  Rommel. 

Lisbon  Falls  Fibre  Company, 

Brunsunck,  Me.,  May  12,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  sending  the  reports  of  your 
committee  to  us.  They  are  very  interesting  reading  to  us  up  here  in  Maine,  wnere 
we  make  news  paper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Norris^s  com- 
pilation of  figures  is  the  most  inaccurate  statement  ever  put  upon  paper,  viz:  Page 
483,  No.  9,  "Cost  of  Canadian  wood,  1905,  $4.31:  1906.  $4.31;  1907,  $4.37."  Talking 
with  Mr.  J.  F.  Brooks,  a  Canadian,  ho  says  that  last  fall  or  early  winter  when  he  was 
home,  Cookshire,  Province  of  Quebec,  E.  P.  Lindsay,  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Brompton ville,  Province  of  Quebec,  bought  8,000  cords  spruce  pulp 
wood  from  the  Royal  Mills  Company  and  sold  it  all  inside  three  weeks  for  arouna  $11 
per  cord  f.  o.  b.  cars.  East  Angus.  The  freight  to  Berlin,  N.  H.,  where  this  went, 
must  be  around  $1.50  per  cord.  Mr.  Brooks  further  says  that  he  knew  of  laige  lots 
bought  around  Cookshire,  Province  of  Quebec,  for  the  Wisconsin  mills  at  from  $6  to 
$7. 50  per  cord  f.  o.  b.  cars,  Cookshire.  and  that  on  inquiry  he  was  informed  that  it 
would  cost  at  least  $6  to  $6  per  cord  to  land  it  at  the  Wisconsin  mills.  Further,, I 
understand  by  Mr.  Norris's  statement  that  news  paper  «^n  be  made  by  American 
mills  for  $20  per  ton.  Why.  he  is  simply  crazyl  That  1  cent  per  pound  will  hardly 
cover  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Very  truly.  Frank  Tobie. 


Middleton  Paper  Mills, 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  li.  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  6th  instant,  together  with  reports  of 
hearings  by  your  committee.  • 

I  have  followed  your  method  of  investigation  very  carefully  and  I  feel  positive 
that  you  are  doing  all  you  possibly  can  to  investigate  the  matter  in  a  fair  ana  impar- 
tial  manner. 
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I,  being  a  paper  manufacturer,  naturally  feel  that  this  inveetigation  is  not  necessary. 

I  feel  sure  tnat  if  our  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  would  take  this  matter  up  in 

the  same  energetic  manner  that  the  publishers  have  done,  the  outcome  woula  be, 

to  say  the  least,  to  place  the  publishers  in  a  very  embarrassing  and  ridiculous  positior. 

Any  information  or  assistance  I  could  give  you  is  at  yourdisposal. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Jas.  a.  Robs,  Manager^ 
By  H.  L.  WnrrNBY. 

Oregon  City,  Oreo.,  April  SO^  1908, 
Hon.  W.  C.  Hawley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Your  telegram  reading,  "House  conmiittee  recentlv  appointed 
on  pulp  and  paper  investigation  now  have  bearings.  Do  you  wish  to  be  heard  before 
the  committee?"  received;  to  which  I  replied  as  follows:  "Consider  change  in  tariff 
on  wood  pulp  injudicious  and  dangerous." 

I  think  it  a  great  injustice  to  the  paper  manufacturers  of  this  coimtry'  to  remove  the 
duty  on  paper  and  pulp.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Canada  will  prohibit  the 
export  of  pulp  wood  should  the  duty  on  paper  and  pulp  be  taken  off,  thus  crippling 
the  paper  mills  of  this  country.  Stnmge  mdeed  that  this  one  industry  should  be 
sinfffea  out  to  suffer  the  removal  of  a  protective  duty. 

There  is  no  cry  uttered  for  the  removal  of  duty  on  materials  which  the  paper  makers 
must  buy  at  pnces  greatly  advanced  over  former  years— all  raw  materials.  Natural 
conditions  alone  have  been  responsible  for  the  increase  in  white-paper  prices.  Argu- 
ments to  the  contrary  are  solely  devised  by  those  who  are  clamoring  for  tariff  abolition. 

Removal  of  the  duty  will  do  one  thing,  and  that  is  to  transfer  the  bulk  of  the  paper- 
making  industry  of  this  country  to  Canada.    The  makers  there  enjoy  cheap  pulp  wood. 

We  m  the  United  States  pay  our  skilled  workmen  45  per  cent  more  and  our  un- 
skilled labor  75  per  cent  more  than  do  the  paper  manufacturers  of  Canada.  We  paper 
manufacturers  ask  only  that  the  problem  presented  be  considered  with  justice  and  in 
a  businesslike  way. 

I  have  the  nonpr  to  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Hawlby  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
By  W.  P.  Hawley, 

President  and  General  Manager. 


Windsor  Locks.  Conn.,  Thursday,  May  7, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^ 

i  Washirhgton,  2>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  printed  reports  of  the  hearings  held  before  your 
committee  on  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  and  we  appreciate  receiving  them 
and  hope  that  we  may  receive  further  reports  on  future  hearings. 

This  IS  a  matter  in  which  all  manufacturers  are  very  much  interested,  in  the  special 
bearing  toward  any  lowering  of  the  tariff.  We  hope  that  if  the  tariff  is  revisea  next 
session  nothing  will  be  done  to  affect  the  pulp  and  paper  interests,  as  now  it  is  not 
any  too  high  to  protect  us  from  foreign  competition.  They  have  the  best  of  us  in 
regard  to  what  they  have  to  pay  for  labor,  and  as  far  as  raw  materials  are  concerned 
the  prices  are  practically  the  same  as  in  this  country. 
Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy  in  sending  these  reports,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons. 


Carthage,  N.  Y.,  May  4, 1908. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Knapp,  Washington,  1).  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Youtb  of  April  29  received,  and  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  was  with 
Mr.  Outterson  when  he  received  your  teleg[ram  last  week  and  knew  about  that.  I 
have  kept  in  touch  generally  with  the  situation . 

I  notice  in  the  paper  that  tne  chief  witness  for  the  Publishers'  Association  stated  before 
the  committee  that  the  product  of  the  West  End  Paper  Company  during  a  certain 
yedr  was  controlled  by  tne  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company.  I  am  and  ever  since  its 
oiganization  have  been  one  of  the  directors  of  the  West  End  Paper  Company,  and  the 
statement  that  the  product  of  the  West  End  Paper  Company  during  that  or  any  othe" 
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year  has  been  controlled  by  the  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company  is  abeolutely  and  unquali- 
fiedly false. 

As  Mr.  Outterson  is  away  from  home  most  of  the  time  and  as  I  am  interested  in  most 
of  the  mills  in  which  he  is  mterested,  either  as  stockholder  or  counsel,  or  both,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  will  keep  me  advised  from  time  to  time  as  the  investigation  pro- 
ceeds. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  B.  Van  Allen. 


The  Washington  Post,  May  5, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives  J  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed  note  received  in  reference  to  the  appearance  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  Washington  Post  before  the  selected  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  paper  investigation. 

We  desire  to  say  that  our  business  manager,  Mr.  A.  D.  Marks,  will  appear  in  person 
whenever  so  directed. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Washington  Post  Co., 

Edward  McLean, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  J,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Hawley, 

Hotise  of  Representatives y  Wdshingtonj  D.  C. : 
This  company  is  operating  independent  and  is  not  interested  in  any  combination ; 
does  not  desire  to  be  heard  before  committee,  but  thanks  you  for  your  invitation. 

Crown  Columbia  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  C.  Hawley;  WashingUm,  D.  C: 

Understand  House  committee  on  pulp  and  paper  investigation  having  hearings. 
My  personal  appearance  seems  unnecessary.  Could  you  state  to  committee  the  fact 
that  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  an  independent  corporation,  having  no 
alliance  with  other  manufacturers. 

Wm.  Pierce  Johnson. 


[Crocker,  Bur  bank  &  Co.,  paper  manufacturera.] 

FiTCHBURG,  Mass.,  April  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Washburn, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Although  the  business  of  this  company,  in  which  I  am  a  partner,  is 
on  book  papers,  nevertheless  the  situation  in  reference  to  news  paper  has  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  whole  industry,  and  what  affects  the  news-paper  business 
win  also  affect  the  book-paper  industries  throughout  the  United  Slates. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  duties  removed  from  wo<S  pulp  and  paper,  there  will  be  a  very- 
great  adjustment  necessary  in  this  country.  This  will  require  some  years  to  accom- 
plish,  and  will  result  in  a  direct  loss  to  the  paper  manufacturers  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  The  only  alternative  will  be  a  corresponding  adjustment  in  the  conditions 
and  wages  of  our  employees.  We  do  not  desire  to  put  our  men  on  a  par  with  the 
Grerman  and  continental  workmen  who  are  getting  from  30  to  40  cents  per  dav. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  matter  will  come  to  your  attention  through  the  labor 
representatives.  It  seems  to  me  of  vital  importance  to  a  great  industry  of  this  country 
that  Congress  shall  take  ample  time  to  give  the  matter  thorough  investigation. 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  copy  of  some  information  which  has  been  secured  in  reference 
to  the  present  movement  a^inst  the  International  Paper  Company,  insti^ted  by  the 
newspapers  by  Herman  Ridder.  Will  you  have  the  Kindness  to  read  this  over,  and 
to  bear  m  mind  that  some  of  your  constituents  are  very  anxious  that  no  change  in  the 
tariff  as  affecting  paper  and  pulp  should  be  allowed  at  the  present  time?  * 

Yours,  truly, 

Alvah  Crocker. 
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The  Intenuitional  Paper  Company  wae  oi-ganized  in  1898  by  the  outright  purchaae 
of  a  number  of  mills  in  the  East,  32  at  present.  The  production  of  news  by  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  per  year  is  412,654  tons;  it  also  manufactures  51,403  tons  of 
Bo-called  manilas,  but  I  snail  not  take  those  into  consideration,  because  they  do  not 
affect  the  news  proposition.  The  yearly  output  of  the  balance  of  the  eastern  mills, 
outside  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  is  to-day  462,852  tons,  to  which  should 
be  added  13,500  tons  of  product  of  two  new  companies  just  coming  in,  viz,  the  Iroquois 
Paper  Company,  6,000  tons,  and  the  High  Falls  Paper  Company,  7 ,500  tons.  Within  a 
very  short  time  also  we  will  have  to  add  the  output  of  a  new  machine  of  the  St.  Croix 
Paper  Company,  12,000  tons,  making  a  total  of  25,500  tons.  The  western  mills  pro- 
duce 308, 6d0  tons.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  general  production  of  news  in 
this  country  amounts  to  1,209,696  tons,  of  which  the  International  Paper  Company 
produces  412,654  tons,  vi«,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  output. 

I  find  that  while  Mr.  Kidder  and  otners  are  constantly  makmg  reference  to  a  "paper 
trust/'  they  never  state  exactly  to  whom  they  refer.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
** paper  trust.'*  There  was  the  General  Paper  Company  in  the  West,  which  might 
have  come  in  under  that  designation,  and  was  dissolved  by  the  Attomey-Generars 
office.  There  is  the  International  Paper  Company,  which  is  simply  and  purelv  an 
organization,  which,  instead  of  owning  one  mill,  owns  several.  So  does  the  (jreat 
Northern  Paper  Company  own  several  mills,  and  so  do  various  '^•ther  pjvrties  in  the 
tnde. 

On  the  inclosed  sheet  I  am  giving  you  the  production  of  the  various  mills  outside 
of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  I  want  to  state  that  while  in  the  case  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  the  figures  are  exact,  as  I  have  secured  them  from 
their  statistical  department;  so  far  as  the  others  are  concerned,  I  am  positive  I  am  a 
little  below  the  output  instead  of  being  above  in  any  case. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  think  you  ouffht  to  impress  upon  your  representatives  at 
Washington  and  that  is  the  further  crippling  of  the  industry,  which  will  take  place 
by  the  action  of  Canada  in  prohibiting  tne  export  of  wood  from  the  Dominion  if  the 
tariff  is  taken  off  on  news  prior  to  any  agreement  with  the  Dominion.  I  need  say 
nothing  about  this  than  to  copy  the  following  from  the  Montreal  Star  of  December 
10,  1907: 

"The  attitude  of  our  Government  in  any  bargaining  ought  to  be:  Free  admission 
to  the  United  States  of  all  the  finished  proaucts  which  are  dependent  upon  our  forest 
wealth  for  raw  materials,  or  no  bargain.  That  is,  the  Americans  must  be  willing  to 
admit  our  paper  as  well  as  our  wood  pulp  free  before  we  will  even  consider  an  agree- 
ment not  to  put  an  export  duty  on  wood  pulp.  Nor  should  that  concession  settle 
the  matter.  It  will  then  still  remain  a  Question  whether  we  ought  not  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  pulp  wood  or  wood  pulp,  ana  so  compel  the  transfer  of  the  entire  paper- 
making  industry  to  Canada." 

Such  action  as  the  above  on  the  part  of  Canada  will  not  only  hasten  the  devastation 
of  our  forests,  but  will  close  a  number  of  mills  in  this  country,  which  will  find  it 
impossible  to  ^et  wood  or  will  have  to  pay  prohibitive  prices  for  it;  in  other  words, 
if^any  action  is  to  be  taken  re^^urdin^  the  tariff  on  paper  it  should  be  taken  after  a 
barter  with  Canada,  and  not  pnor  to  it,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  taking  the  small 
duty  off  pulp  and  paper.  It  is  the  height  of  injustice  to  strike  at  one  industry,  sub- 
ject it  to  foreign  competition,  and  let  all  the  other  industries  go  free,  amply  pro- 
tected by  higher  tariffs  than  exist  on  our  commodities. 

Certain  newspapers  do  not  hesitate  to  misrepresent  the  facts  and  to  create  the 
impression  that  there  ie  a  "pap^  trust."  These  papers  are  not  seeking  the  truth;  I 
think  a  good  many  of  them  know  the  truth,  and  are  using  every  effort  to  conceal  it  in 
the  hopes  of  rushing  through  some  bill  under  false  pretenses. 

The  assaults  upon  the  manufacturers  of  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper  have  doubt- 
less been  intesified  by  the  association  of  many  mills  into  one  concern ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  anywhere  any  criticism  of  Mr.  Hearst,  or  Mr.  Pulitzer,  or  the  World,  or  Mr.  Ochs, 
of  the  Times,  owning  what  is  known  as  chains  of  newspapers,  and  the  very  gentlemen 
who  BO  bitterly  denounced  the  paper  trade  for  maintaining  prices  speak  in  a  highly 
commendatory  way  of  the  steel  trade  for  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  country, 
when  they  published  the  notice  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  largest  steel  interests  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  prices  should  be  maintained. 
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Annual  report  Ea$tem  News  Manufacturers  covering  year  1907. 


No. 


MiU. 


1 
2 

33 
8-A 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10. 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Qroiii  Northflm  PAperCk) 

Berlin  Mill* Cif... 

St.  RefflaCo 

St .  Croli  rupor  Ct* 

Roniifif^pn  Si  urtin  Paper  Co 

Rii  J  in  i>n<Uuie  mper  Co 

Fliji  h,  lYuyti  A.  Ci» , 

W    11.  P?irsoiis  A  i2o 

Dmtnn  pAJJflT  MlUsi 

0<Mi]il  Pjjpiirro, , , 

Yfo<-  Ew\  fjiporio 

N«  irwgiod  I Vpwar  Co , 

CHIT  I'jipcr  Co 

Pt  t«bone  Ciit!ir«?t  Paper  Co 

Sdirauri   River  PiUp  and  Paper 
Co 


Tons.       No. 


Mill. 


Tons. 


136,032  I 
62,400  I 
30,000 

28,om 

19,666 
17,160  I 
14,040 
43,6S0 
9,984 
15,600 
7,800 
6,240 
0,360 
9,360 

6,240  i 


Ta«gart8  Paper  Co 8,580 

Aldrich  Paper  Co 7,800 

Malone  Paper  Co 6,240 

Champion  Paper  Co 7,800 

Oswego  Falls  Taper  Co 7,800 


Tq  this  should  be  added : 
Oroquois  Paper  Co.  (new  mill) ... 
High  FaUs  Paper  Co.  (new  miU) . . 
St.  Croix  Paper  Co.  (new  machine) ; 


462,852 

6,000 
7,500 
12,600 

488,352 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  1,  1908, 

[DiU  A  Collins  Co.,  paper  makers.] 

Philadelphia,  May  16 y  190S. 
Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Paper  and  Pulp  Committee, 

HoiLse  of  Representatives,  Washington. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  15th  instant  in  regard  to  the  schedule  we 
submitted,  woula  advise  that  the  item  of  $42,558.88  for  depreciation  of  plant  is  not 
included  in  the  amount  of  $143,502.16  for  interest,  repairs,  etc.  We  make  an  annual 
charge  of  this  kind  for  depreciation  of  machinery  and  deduct  same  from  our  gross 
profits. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Dill  &  Collins  Co. 

Douglas  W.  Bond,  Treasurer. 


Philadelphia,  April  20,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  owing  to  pressure  having  been  brought  by  various 
publishers,  it  is  seriously  under  consideration  to  change  the  tariff  schedules  on  pulp  and 
paper. 

The  "Statements  advanced  by  the  publishers  are  so  far  at  variance  with  facts  that 
we  thought  it  well  to  write  to  you,  making  a  protest  against  any  change  in  the  tariff 
at  the  present  time. 

We  certainly  seriously  object  to  having  our  trade  singled  out  and  demoralized  worse 
than  it  is  at  the  present  tmie  by  &nv  change  that  might  be  made  in  the  tariff.  If 
the  whole  subject  of  change  in  tariff  is  brought  up,  we  have  no  objections,  as  the  matter 
would  be  thoroughly  gone  into  and  we  would  have  a  hearing. 

If  any  thinking  man  will  stop  to  consider  the  wanton  waste  of  news  paper  in  this 
country,  he  will  soon  realize  that  it  must  be  stopped.  The  stoppage  of  this  waste 
alone  would  greatly  reduce  the  price  to  the  publisners,  and  from  the  best  advice  that 
we  have,  the  paper  market  in  tne  United  States  is  lower  than  any  other  place  in  the 
world  to-day.  Therefore  paper  would  not  come  in  here  unless  it  was  arbitrarily 
brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  the  domestic  market  without  regard  to  its 
cost. 

We  want  to  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  to  defer  making  any  change  in  the  tariff 
until  the  entire  list  is  considered. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Dill  &  Collins  Co. 

Grellet  Collins,  President. 


Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  April  20,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  our  strong  protest  against  the  possibility  of  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  from  wood  pulp  and  paper  and  we  ask  your  earnest  cooperation 
to  give  our  industry,  with  its  many  employees,  who  are  dependent  on  its  success,  the 
same  protection  that  is  afforded  to  other  industries. 
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We  can  not  understand  why  one  Bing:ie  industrv  should  be  picked  out,  as  what 
little  duty  is  now  on  the  articles  in  question  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prevent  the  closest 
kind  of  competition  with  Grerman  and  Swedish  productions. 

As  representing  a  manufacturing  cit^r  like  Philadelphia,  we  earnestly  request  that 
you  stand  up  for  our  protection  or  else  insist  that  all  of  us  be  treated  auke,  and  have 
the  dutv  removed  from  other  materials  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  our  product. 
We  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

&iARTiN  &  Wm.  H.  Nixon  Paper  Co., 
Gbo.  Sullivan, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  20 ^  1908. 
Hun.  J.  Hampton  Mooke, 

Hotiae  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  matter  of  repeal  of  duty  on  wood 
pulp  and  printing  paper,  which  we  understand  is  shortly  to  come  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  present  duty  on  printing  paper  is  10  per  cent  and  on  chemical 
wood  pulp  one-sixth  cent  per  pound,  or  about  164  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  These 
duties  are  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  Unites!  States  manufacturer  for  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  and,  if  they  are  repealed,  will  cause  the  manufac- 
turers of  printing  paper  and  wood  pulp  in  the  United  States  to  either  reduce  wages 
paid  employees  to  the  eaiae  basis  as  those  paid  in  Europe,  or  to  shut  down  their  plants. 
The  statements  that  are  being  circulate<i  that  tue  prices  of  printing  paper  and  wood 
pulp  are  controlled  by  a  trust  are  entirely  unjust  and  untrue,  as  can  be  amply  demon- 
strated by  anyone  investigating  the  matter  in  an  impartial  way. 

We  trust  that  you  will  use  your  best  efforts  to  prevent  any  such  unjust  legislation 
being  enacted,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  as  an  object  of 
attack. 

We  shall  very  much  appreciate  your  efforts  in  this  matter. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  Co. 
W.  B.  Sharp,  PresideiU. 


Chicago,  May  8,  1908. 
Hon.  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 

Washingtm,  D.  C.  , 
My  Dear  Senator:  I  have  large  financial  dealings  in  Neenah,  Menasha,  and 
Appleton,  Wis.,  and  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  leading  paper  mill  men 
there.  Among  them  there  is  no  one  more  able  to  give  reliable  statistics  concerning 
cost  and  output  of  paper  of  all  kinds  than  Mr.  S.  R.  Wagg,  superintendent  of  the  Fox 
River  Valley  Paper  Company  at  Apple  ton.  He  has  been  in  the  business  for  thirty 
years  and  would  make  an  excellent  and  reliable  witness.  Besides  he  is  an  active  sup- 
porter of  yours,  and  was  such  when  they  were  not  so  numerous  there  as  at  present.  I 
nave  reason  to  know  that  it  would  gratify  him  to  be  called  to  Washington  as  a  witness 
just  now,  and  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  this  be  done.  He  has  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  all  the  paper  mill  men  in  that  vicinity.  He  is  also  a  man  of  means.  I 
know  of  no  one  more  competent  to  give  all  the  facts  in  the  case  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  manufacturer. 

Faithfully,  yours,  Jas.  K.  Anderson. 


The  Franklin  Press, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  May  10,  1908. 
Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann.  ^ 

Dear  Sir:  Respecting  the  investigation  into  trie  manufacture  and  price  of  paper 
used  by  daily  and  other  newspapers,  I  wish  to  say  that,  primarily,  the  giving  of  news 
was  the  object  of  publishing  a  newspaper.  At  this  time  newspapers  devote  as  much  or 
more  space  to  advertisements  as  to  news.  Hence,  the  large  size  of  many  papers.  A 
4-page,  7-column  paper,  published  daily,  can  print  as  much  genuine  information  as  the 
average  citizen  has  time  to  read,  and  have  at  least  li  pages  for  advertising  purposes. 
A  12  and  16  page  daily  paper  is  an  unnecessary  tax  on  the  forests  of  our  country.  It 
can  not  be  filled  with  daily  news  of  the  sort  fit  for  all  readers.  A  New  York  paper  of 
this  date  boasts  that  900  tons  of  white  paper  were  used  in  printing  this  one  euition. 

This,  of  course,  was  in  celebration  of  an  important  event  in  the  paper's  own  his- 
tory; but  in  all  our  large  cities  many  tons  of  paper  are  used  by  newspapers,  not  for  the 
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purpose  of  printing  the  news,  but  for  advertising  purposes.  This  large  bulk  of  printed 
matter,  it  seems^  is  entitled  to  go  into  the  mails  as  second-class  matter;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  1-cent  letter  postage  will  be  delayed  for  many  years  because  of  the  expense 
of  handling  this  unneeded  second-class  matter. 

Your  committee  will  do  an  important  public  service  if  every  phase  of  newspaper 
publishinff  is  investigated.  I  do  not  believe  one  man  or  woman  in  ten  have  a  legiti- 
mate use  for  a  daily  paper  larger  than  four  pages.  Such  a  paper  could  be  sold  for  1  cent 
and  would  pay  dividends  with  but  little  advertising.  Our  forests  should  not  be 
destroyed  for  advertising  schemes.  Smaller  newspapers  would  mean  cheaper  houses 
for  our  working  people.  Several  dwellings  could  be  erected  with  the  material  used 
in  900  tons  of  paper. 

Let  us  have  a  thorough  and  unbiased  report  on  this  matter. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Wilton  R.  Capps. 


W.  W.  Kimball  Compant, 

Chicago,  April  27,  J90S, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washirufton,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Mann  :  1  notice  that  you  are  investisatine  the  paper  situation.  I  am 
interested  in  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  of  New  York  City,  and  have  been  for 
the  last  two  years  in  favor  of  free  trade  on  pulp  and  pulp  wood,  or  at  least,  freer  trade. 
Mr.  Edgar  G.  Barratt,  the  president  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  with  offices 
at  17  Battery  place,  New  York  City,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  posted  men  on  the 
pulp-wood  supply,  the  past,  and  probably  the  future  of  same  in  this  country,  and  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  glad  to  give  your  committee  any  information  that  he  has  m  his  store- 
house. I  would  suggest  that  you  write  him  or  wire  him  and  ask  if  he  will  appear 
before  your  committee. 

Cordially  and  sincerely,  yours, 

E.  S.  Conway. 


The  Chairman.  I  have  also  received  various  letters  and  teleerams 
from  various  publishers,  addressed  to  me  or  referred  to  me,  as  follows : 

Lexington,  Kt.,  May  20,  1908. 
Hon.  Jap.  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  Washington,  2).  C; 

Lexington  Leader  paper  supply  cost  193  in  1906  from'  independent  mill  ,manutiM> 
turer.  Jumped  to  225  in  1907,  exactly  same  price  International  quoted.  We  are  pay- 
ing International  260  this  year,  all  bicie  alike.    Everything  indicated  colbision. 

Sam  J.  Roberts,  Proprietor. 


Bbn  Franklin  Club, 
Chicago,  March  28,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Representative,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Ben  Franklin  Club,  composed  of  and  representing  the  printinjg 
firms  of  Chicago,  has  instructed  its  legislative  committee  to  convey  to  you  the  unani- 
mous opinion  and  wishes  of  the  club  regarding  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper. 

It  is  the  earnest  belief  of  the  members  of  Uiis  organization  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  and  your  constituents  will  be  served  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  and  paper.  Our  committee  is  instructed  to  request  you  to  give  this  matter 
more  than  passing  consideration. 

The  Ben  Franklin  Club  particularlv  indorses  that  paragraph  in  President  Rooee- 
velt's  special  message  to  Congress  of  March  25  bearing  on  yiis  subject. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Luther  C.  Rooers, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


St.  Paul,  May  4y  1908. 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  2d,  asking  if  we  will  appear  before  your 
committee  to  present  information  in  our  possession  regarding  the  subject  that'you 
have  under  consideration. 
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It  will  be  impoflsible  for  us  to  leave  our  burineae  at  this  time,  and  inasmuch  as  we 
have  given  all  information  to  Mr.  Herman  Bidder,  president  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  we  feel  confident  that  it  will  become  a  part  of  your 
record. 

Thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Dispatch  Printing  Co. 

W.  J.  Driscoll,  Business  Manager. 


Lbwiston  Journal, 
LewiiUm,  Me.,  May  IS,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chaxrman  on  Ptilp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives t  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  question  of  chief  importance  in  connection  with  the  inquiries  raised 
by  your  circular  is  as  follows: 

''Does  vour  knowledge  of  the  situation  lead  you  to  say  that,  for  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  the  publishing  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  present  tariff  on  mechan- 
ically ground  wood  pulp  of  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  unbleached  chem- 
ical wood  pulp  of  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  ordinary  news  printing  paper 
of  three- tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,. should  be  at  once  removed,  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  of  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  paid,  and  labor 
employed  in  that  mdustry?  " 

1  believe  that  the  first  thing  to  be  judicially  determined  is  whether  there  is  a  paper 
combination,  so  eliminating  competition  from  paper  making  in  the  United  States  as 
to  qualify  the  gentlemen  concerned  arbitrarily  to  fix  the  price.  I  would  not  touch 
the  tariff  until  it  is  safely  determined  whether  there  is  a  conspiracy  a^nst  the  con- 
sumer. The  newspapers  of  the  country  feel  sure  there  is  such  a  conspiracy,  but  sus- 
picion is  not  proof,  although  the  conditions  which  exist  are  such  as  to  lead  most  news- 
paper publisnere  to  believe  that  the  paper-making  interests  of  the  country,  which 
properly  enjoy  the  same  protection  that  other  interests  enjoy,  have  both  ends  and  the 
miadle  of  this  business.  It  was  the  late  Congressman  Dingley's  favorite  contention  ' 
that  under  normal  conditions  protection  womd  take  care  oj  lair  price  by  creating 
domestic  competition,  and  that  it  was  the  function  of  the  tariff  to  provide  opportunity 
for  domestic  capital  and  labor  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  our  superior  economic 
civilization. 

Now,  if  there  be  a  paper  trust,  as  is  more  than  suspected ,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  and  to  dissolve  that  trust  or  to  re-create  it  that  it  may  be  operated 
within  the  rights  of  capital  or  labor  and  of  the  paper  consumer. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  free  list  those  articles  produced  by 
trusts  in  order  to  arrest  price  fixing  by  trusts,  but  I  do  believe,  unless  the  trusts  that, 
like  steel,  leather,  sugar,  and,  I  believe,  the  paper  trust,  allow  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  successfully  to  operate  in  price  fixing,  that  our  American  protective  system, 
which  has  worked  wonders  in  the  promotion  of  American  manufacture  and  prosperity, 
will  be  upset,  not  because  it  is  a  wrong  system,  but  because  the  protective  idea  is  per- 
verted by  industrial  conspiracy.  Hence,  I  believe  that  those  who  would  gloss  over  the 
price-fixing  wrongs  committed  by  several  of  the  great  trusts  are  the  worst  enemies  of 
our  protective  system,  and,  for  this  reason,  I  urge  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  l^isla- 
tive  as  well  as  of  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  our  Government  to  see  that  laws 
inadequate  are  strengthened  and  tnat  industrial  conspiracy  is  brought  to  book.  Only 
so  shall  we  preserve  tne  rights  of  labor,  properly  engaged,  and  the  rights  of  the  consum- 
ing masses.  To  confuse  the  trust  system  with  the  tariff  is  to  upset  the  tariff,  but  upset- 
ting the  tariff  will  not  upset  the  trust.  The  trust,  as  Mr.  Blaine  well  said,  honeycombs 
free-trade  England  as  well  as  protective  Germany  and  America.  The  trust  is  not  in 
itself  an  evil;  there  is  vast  difference  between  combination  and  conspiracy. 

Accordingly,  answering  your  inquiries  cited  above,  I  say  that  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  for  the  Denefit  and  protection  of  the  publishing  interests  of  the  United  States  the 
present  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  on  news-print  paper  should  be  removed.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  paper-makinjg  industry  should  more  faithfully  r^rd  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  and  of  economic  and  competitive  prices,  and  I  feel  sure  that  unless  the 
combined  paper  interests  better  regard  all  the  facts,  disaster  will  come  not  only  to  the 
paper-making  trade,  but  to  the  paper-using  trade  and  to  many  allied  interests.  A 
paper  manufacturer  tells  me  that  free  wood  pulp  would  not  be  inadmissible,  on  the 
same  principle  that  free  logs  were  providea  for  in  the  present  tariff.  If  we  have 
inadequate  supply  of  raw  material,  as  is  now  foreboded,  there  seems  to  be  every  reason 
why  we  shoulu  do  all  that  is  possible  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  to 
reenforce  the  supply 'of  raw  material.    Free  raw  material  is  logical  where  we  have 
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inadequate  supply  thereof,  and  while  paper  pulp  is  a  stage  of  manufacture,  it  is  not  the 
most  ad  vancea  stage. 

It  is  objected  that  under  protection  we  are  lodng  our  forests,  and  this  allegation  is 
more  than  half  true.  The  remedy  is  not  to  prostrate  our  paper-making  industry,  but  to 
advance  forestry,  to  protect  our  natural  assets,  and  to  hold  up  the  lavish  waste  therectf, 
which  in  Maine  forests  is  said  to  be  at  least  50  per  cent. 

With  great  regard,  I  beg  to  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

F.  L.  DiNOLBY. 


The  Jouet  Herald, 

Joliet,  III.,  May  11,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  White  Pulp  and  Print  Paper, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 
'  My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  favor  of  May  7,  requesting  information  regarding  our 
use  of  print  paper. 

While  our  price  on  this  has  increased  20  per  cent  since  1905,  I  have  consistently 
refrained  from  entering  into  the  controversy,  as  I  do  not  desire  to  be  placed  in  the 
equivocal  position  of  advocating  free  trade  on  an  article  in  which  I  am  personally 
interested  while  working  for  protection  on  other  home  manufactures. 

I  feel  that  the  print-paper  situation  is  perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  your  committee 
and  that  such  tariff  will  be  maintained  as  to  protect  the  workingmen  engaged  in  this 
industry,  but  that  it  will  be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  the  fostering  of  a  trust  that  will 
be  injurious  to  the  consumer. 

Having  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  facilities  for  reliable  and  impartial 
information,  I  believe  it  would  be  preeumptious  for  me  to  take  sides  in  this  issue.  If  it 
is  true  that  Canadian  manufacturers  employ  American  workmen  at  American  wa^es 
and  are  able  to  produce  paper,  to  pay  extra  transportation,  and  compete  with  the 
American  product  in  spite  of  duty,  I  tiink  there  is  something  wrong,  but  I  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  your  committee  will  deal  with  this  matter  wisely  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and  the  necessary  amount  of  protection  for  the 
manufacturer. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  S.  Leckie, 

General  Manager. 


The  New  York  Press, 

New  York,  May  11,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  May  8,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  give  the  information  requested  concerning  news-paper  contracts  previous  to 
oiir  existing  contract,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  always  understood  by  me  and  those 
with  whom  we  made  our  contract  that  the  terms  were  confidential.  I  have  never 
divulged  those  terms,  and  however  much  it  might  be  to  our  interest  to  do  so  now,  I  do 
not  see  how  I  could  divulge  those  terms  without  a  breach  of  faith.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  stating  the  present  price  we  pay  for  paper,  as  it  is  an  open  price  and  not  con- 
fidential and  I  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  state  that  the  present  price  of  2i  cents  is  a  ter- 
rific increase  over  anytning  we  have  ever  paid  since  our  ownersnip  and  management  of 
this  paper,  dating  from  February  1,  1895. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Ervin  Wardman. 


The  New  York  Press, 

Netv  York,  May  It,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir:  Supplementing  my  k^tcr  and  signcnl  statement  of  yesterday,  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  nnd  that  within  n»(  tnt  dajrs  our  business  manager  here,  in  settfcment 
of  disputed  weights,  through  tlie  International  Paper  Company  ha\'ing  persistently 
excecKlod  the  contracted  standard ,  has  had  an  allowance  granted  of  1  per  cent  off  the 
contract  price,  h< 'ginning  with  April  1  last,  it  being  computed  that  this  1  per  cent 
off  during  th<»  remaining  lift-  of  th«'  contract  will  merely  cijualize  the  excess  of  weight 
and  cost  during  the  first  half  of  the  life  of  the  contract. 

•    Your»,  very  truly,  Ervin  Wardman. 
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The  Elmira  Telegram, 

Elmira,  N.  Y.y  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  qf  Representatives,  Washingtony  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  perusiiig,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  that  serial  story  entitled 
"Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  Hearings'*  that  you  are  so  kindly  mailing  me  in 
pamfmlet  form. 

I  tried  to  get  out  of  going  to  church  yesterday,  basing  my  excuse  that  I  was  "clear 
behind,"  but  Mrs.  Brooke  wouldn't  have  it. 

I  may  be  a  prejudiced  witness,  but  I  really  think  that  Brother  Norris  is  holding 
his  own  pretty  well  with  six  smart  fellows  on  that  committee.    I  have  written  him 
congratulating  him  on  the  ^my  way  that  he  is  conducting  our  case.    If  we  lose  we 
certainly  can't  lay  it  to  Mr.  Norris. 
As  far  as  I  can  see  you  are  giving  us  a  fair  show  for  our  money.    No  fault  to  find. 
Congratulations  sdl  'round. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on  and  the  right  aide  win. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  S.  Brooks. 


Illinois  Press  Association, 

Jerseyville,  III,  May  11,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  7th  instant,  regarding  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation, 
received.  I  have  not  the  data  to  fill  out  the  blank  as  sent  by  you,  but  will  state  that 
the  newspaper  trust  has  caused  the  price  on  my  paper  in  ton  lots  to  be  raised  durins  the 
past  year  from  $57  per  ton  to  $65.  For  the  two  or  three  years  previous  to  that  I  think 
It  was  about  $40  per  ton.  Since  this  agitation  in  Congress  has  come  up  I  have  received 
notice  that  the  price  on  mv  paper  will  be  reduced  about  $50  per  year,  which,  although 
not  a  very  large  sum,  still  is  something. 

I  think  the  cause  of  the  exorbitant  price  charged  for  paper  is  the  combination  of  the 

Saper  makers,  as  we  can  not  get  paper  any  cheaper  ffom  one  wholesale  house  than 
■cm  another,  they  idl  being  bound  to  charge  the  prices  that  are  periodicallv  set  by  the 
news-paper  trust,  and,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  the  paper  trust  is  a  great  deal  like  the 
Eastman  Kodak  trust,  or  some  others;  that  is,  if  a  wholesale  customer  is  found  selling 
any  of  the  products  for  a  less  sum  than  that  fixed  by  the  head  of  the  trust  then  the 
wholesale  merchant  is  put  on  the  black  list  and  can  not  get  any  more  product.  Therein 
lies  tie  crime,  if  crime  it  be,  because  it  is  only  a  question  of  how  much  the  paper 
trust  may  see  fit  to  ask,  for  every  person  printing  a  paper  is  compelled  to  have  it  no 
matter  what  the  price,  and  if  it  runs  too  high  then  the  only  way  for  him  to  get  even 
is  to  charge  it  ajgainst  his  subscribers,  and  in  this  way  evei^  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country  is  being  robbed. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  M.  Page. 


Boston,  Mass,  May  It,  1908. 
Mr.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investiaation, 

House  of  representatives,  Washingtonr,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  valued  favor  of  May  8,  also  the  blank  which  you  inclosed  to  be 
filled  out,  have  been  received,  and  as  we  are  not  publishers  of  newspapers  we  can  not 
fill  in  the  information  on  the  blank,  as  you  request.    However,  the  foyowing  informa- 
tion may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee: 

Our  contract  for  magazine  papers  is  made  from  the  Ist  of  July  of  each  year,  and  on  the 
contract  we  entered  mto  for  our  supply  of  paper  from  July  1,  1906,  cost  us  $3.65  per 
hundred  pounds  delivered.  On  our  contract  commencing  July  1,  1907,  the  price  was 
$4  per  hundred  pounds  delivered.  The  price  that  we  have  been  quoted  by,  not  only 
the  mill  that  is  handling  our  contract  at  the  present  time,  but  representatives  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  other  mills,  are  all  the  same,  $4.15  per  hundred  pounds  delivered: 
We  have  really  been  given  to  understand  that  the  price  next  year  will  undoubtedly  be 
$4.25  a  hundred  pounds  delivered,  and  only  recentlv  I  was  given  to  understand  that 
in  aU  probability  the  price  would  be  $4.50  a  hundrea  pounds  within  a  year  from  now, 
proviaed  no  action  was  taken  by  Congress  at  this  session. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Priscilla  Pubushing  Company. 
Henry  W.  Newhall,  Business  Manager. 
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Homestead,  Pa.,  April  SO,  1908. 
John  R.  Mann, 

House  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

WaMngtan,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  nothing  to  offer  your  committee  to  show  the  existence  of  a  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  in  the  wood  pulp  and  paper  industry.  But  we  do  know  that 
when  our  last  year's  contract  for  news  paper  expired,  the  price  was  raised  to  us  30  per 
cent  and  we  were  unable  to  get  from  any  paper  nouse  a  variation  of  more  than  2^  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  from  the  price  quoted. 
One  may  draw  one's  own  conclusion. 

Very  respectfully,  Messenger  Publishino  Co., 

H.  P.  Wiggins,  President. 


The  Furniture  Industry, 
Evansvilley  Ind.,  May  25,  1908. 
Mr.  Herman  Riddbr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  answered  Mr.  Mann's  circular  letter  and  I  wish  to  say  to  you 
that  I  consider  the  position  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  on  this  question  as  utterly 
selfish  and  contemptible.  They  have  been  for  years  upholding  the  tariff,  which  is  a 
tax  on  all  industry  and  a  robbery  of  the  people,  and  now  ask  only  to  have  the  part 
removed  which  they  think  is  injuring  them. 

It  is  simply  one  trust  against  another,  and  I  hope  that  Congressmen  will  not  help 
to  take  off  the  tax  on  paper  imless  they  give  the  other  injustices  of  the  tariff  some 
attention. 

I  am  for  practical  free  trade,  and  believe  that  it  would  make  this  country  (^reat  as  it 
is)  greater  and  more  prosperous  than  can  be  conceived.  I  published  a  daily  paper 
for  nineteen  years  ana  paid  from  9  cents  down  to  3  cents  per  pound  for  paper,  ana  I 
think  that  the  newspapers  at  this  time  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  prices  charged  for 
paper,  and  that  they  snould  be  ashamed  to  tcJce  the  position  they  nave,  in  a  matter 
lor  their  own  interest,  while  they  say  nothing  toward  getting  the  greater  injustices  of 
the  tariff  removed  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  To  change  the  tariff  on  wood 
pulp  would  be  the  rankest  kind  of  class  legislation;  cowardI}r  in  the  extreme  because 
if  the  newspapers  were  not  united  on  it  there  would  not  be  given  it  the  slightest  con- 
sideration by  the  majority  i^j^Congress. 

Very  truly,  *  John  Shanklin  Reilly. 


The  Record, 
New  London,  Mo.,  May  16,  1908, 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  opposed  to  a  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  timber.  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican forests  should  be  protected.  The  free  importation  of  timber  would  accomplish 
that  purpose. 

Millions  of  trees  are  taken  from  our  forests  every  vear  for  making  paper  and  other 
purposes.  Canada  would  supply  this  country  with  timber  if  the  tariff  could  be 
removed. 

Yours,  truly,  Joe  Burnett. 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
New  Yorl,  May  13,  1908. 
Dear  Sir:  It  is  important  and  urgent  that  the  information  requested  by  the  Hon. 
James  R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 
in  his  letter  to  you  dated  May  7,  be  complied  with  at  once. 

Please  fill  out  the  blank  sent  y[ou  by  him  and  nudl  it  without  delay  to  Hon.  James 
R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  committee,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  the  committee  report  to  the  present  session  of  Congress  and 
if  possible  secure  action  on  the  Stevens  bill  before  adjournment. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Herman  Ridder,  President. 
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Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  16, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Choxmwn  Committee,  Waakington,  D.  C: 
I  have  never  received  any  blanks  for  information  above  called  for,  and  if  I  had  could 
not  re]X)rt  any  information  of  use  to  you  or  the  committee  in  chaigei  for  the  reason 
Kellogg  Newspaper  Company  branch,  this  citv,  have  furnished  me  with  paper  the 
post  twelve  veara  at  same  rates,  and  I  have  no  kick.  Any  loss  or  cause  of  complaint 
IB  theirs,  ana  doubtless  will  be  covered  in  their  report,  which  wiU  cover  all  informa- 
tion desired  by  you. 
Respecdully* 

A.  H.  Nelson, 
Editor  and  proprietor  the  Northeast  Argue,  Minneapolie,  Minn. 


MiLLEDOEViLLE,  III.,  May  15 y  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairmon  Pulp  arid  Paper  Investigation  Committee, 

.     *  Waekington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  one  of  10,000  country  publiahers  in  the  United  States  who  are 
asking  legislation  against  an  unjust  and  exorbitant  increase  in  price  of  print  and  all 
higher  giade  papers,  due  to  a  pulp  and  paper  trust. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  bi^  dailies  that  seem  to  be  silent  partners  to  the  trust  or 
are  receiving!  special  favors  at  their  hands,  the  press  and  the  people  are  unanimous  in  a 
demand  for  just  and  righteous  legislation  that  existing  buraens  imposed  on  them  by 
said  moneyed  corporations  may  be  removed .  Owing  to  a  demand  of  over  33}*  per  cent 
increase  on  former  price  of  patent  insides  or  ready  prints  by  a  ready-print  house  of 
Chicago  we  have  been  compelled  to  cut  our  publication  down  one-half  its  former  size, 
or  from  a  7-coluinn  quarto  to  a  7-column  foko,  the  ready-print  houses  claiming  thev 
can  not  furnish  ready  prints  at  former  prices  because  of  increased  price  of  raw  material. 
The  result  is  dissatisfaction  of  the  people,  who  are  the  last  ones  to  get  the  shock  and 
who  suffer  with  the  rest  of  us.  The  press  and  the  people  go  hand  in  Imnd  and  are  keep- 
ing dose  tab  and  a  record  of  the  acts  and  doings  of  those  who  have  this  matter  in  charge 
and  who  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  any  hindrance  of  legidation  to  relieve  them 
of  existing  burdens.  We  ask  that  Congress  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon 
this  question  by  their  votes,  instead  of  tne  matter  beinff  smothered  by  some  committee, 
and  we  will  aU  abide  by  the  results.  Let  the  people's  representatives  in  Coneress 
settle  this  question  with  the  Stevens  bill  now  before  Congress  or  a  committee  of  which 
you  are  chairman. 

Let  us  have  justice,  is  all  we  ask. 

W.  L.  Puterbauoh, 
Publisher  Free  Pms. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  also 'received  various  letters  from  various 
newspaper  publishers,  sent  in  connection  with  the  inquiry  and  schedule 
which  we  sent  out,  arranged  under  different  heamngs.  One  set  is 
"Letters  and  comments  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff  from 
wood  pulp:** 

letters  and  comments  relative  to  the  removal  opjfhe  tariff  from  wood  pulp. 

The  Ledger, 
Fairfield,  Iowa,  May  7,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Manx,  WaMrygton,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  retium  blank,  with  questions  answered  as  well  as  I  can  reply  to  them  • 
herewith.  I  am  a  protective  tariff  Republican.  At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Edi- 
torial AsBOciation,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  January,  1908,  I  spoke  and  voted 
against  a  memorial  to  Oongresa  favoring  removal  of  the  duty  on  paper  and  pulp.  I 
believe  that  a  combination  of  paper  manufacturers  has  fixed  an  exorbitant  price  on 
its  product,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  removal  of  present  duties  would  affect  the 
price  to  the  small  consumer,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reduction  could  be  made 
which  would  lessen  the  price  to  the  patron. 

If  any  benefit  should  accrue  it  would  be  only  to  the  larger  publications  of  the 
country,  although  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  affect  them,  and  tne  slight  difference 
in  price  would  tn^n  go  to  thpm  rather  than  to  the  paper  trust. 
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If  it  were  clear  in  my  mind  that  the  price  of  paper  wa?  fixed  in  a  competitive  way 
and  that  buyers  were  treated  alike,  I  should  not  complain  of  the  present  cost  of  print 
paper. 

1  believe  that  most  Iowa  Republican  publishers  feel  as  1  do.  The  Democrate  advo- 
cate the  removal  of  this  duty,  as  they  do  of  all  others,  and  occasionally  you  will  find 
a  Republican  80  selfish  in  his  views  and  so  narrow  in  his  prejudices  that  he  favors 
the  removal  of  this  duty  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  pocket  book,  and  will  try,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  convince  his  readers  that  a  protective  tariff  is  good  for  everybody  else. 
We  found  these  fellows  in  the  meeting  of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  M.  JUNKIN. 


Manhattax  Nationalist, 

Manhattan,  Kant,,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  inquiry  received,  and  I  am  returning  the  blank  herewith,  with  as 
much  information  as  I  can  recollect. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  of  *' exhortation,^'  as  it  were.  For 
the  sake  of  party  success,  settle  the  wood-pulp  controversy.  It  is  making  more  sni^ 
than  any  other  little  thing  that  has  ever  come  up.  And  why?  Simply  because  it 
affects  the  pocketbook  of  every  publisher  in  the  countr}^  Cannon  jokinely  says  tfiat 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  of  no  importance,  because  nobody  is  interested  except  the 
newspapers.  True,  it  is  a  small  item.  I  myself  don't  believe  that  the  tariff  removal, 
unless  followed  by  vigorous  prosecution,  will  do  much  to  reduce  paper  prices.  But 
the  refusal  to  do  anything  is  making  a  rank  sorehead  out  of  four-filths  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  America,  regardless  of  politics.  My  Republican  exchanges  are  filled  with 
abuse  of  the  *' stand-pat  Republican  railroad  element,  led  by  Speaker  Cannon."  The 
boys  are  saying  thines.  in  their  hot-headed  wrath,  that  will  hurt  Republican  pros- 
pects, and  you  may  oet  that  the  things  the  Democratic  papers  are  saying  ate  some- 
thing fierce. 

You  would  certainly  be  astonished  at  the  widespread  hostility  that  is  growing* — 
and  among  the  hitherto  stalwart,  too — a^nst  the  do-nothing  programme  in  Con&rese. 
The  wood-pulp  fuss  has  been  magnified  into  gigantic  proportions  by  the  papers  uiem- 
selves,  and  by  the  refusal  of  the  Speaker  to  permit  action  to  be  taken,  i  am  much 
afraid  that  the  next  Con^ss  will  be  a  Democratic  one  unless  you  can  furnish  us  wiUi 
some  material  to  fight  with.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  out  here  in  this  particular  dis- 
trict to  save  Congressman  Calderhead ,  for  instance.  I  think  he  is  a  level-headed  man, 
and  ought  to  go  back  for  another  term.  But  it  will  be  a  bitter,  hard  fight  to  win, 
because  Mr.  Calderhead  has  a  mind  of  his  own  and  does  not  alwa3r8  listen  to  popular 
clamor.  I  honor  him  for  that.  But  at  the  same  time,  just  now.  if  the  RepublicaD 
Congressmen  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
Speaker  Cannon,  reportea  favorably  for  the  removal  of  the  wood-pulp  tariff,  it  would 
stop  the  mouths  of  me  thirty  or  forty  papers  in  this  district  who  are  now  howling  that 
"Calderhead  is  against  Roosevelt."  Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Roosevelt  hiuB  the 
whole  West  under  his  thumb  now,  just  as  much  as  ever.  Unless  the  Republican 
party,  represented  by  you  gentlemen  in  Congress,  can  adjust  yourselves  a  little  better 
to  the  prevailing  demands  in  the  United  States,  and  before  Coneress  adjourns,  in  my 
humble  judj^ment  the  jig  is  up  this  fall;  that's  all.  Be  warned  in  time.  You  can 
strangle  action  in  Con^ss,  but  there  are  thousands  of  knives  being  shaipened  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  people  are  *  *  la3dng  for  you ,"  to  use  a  slang  phrase .  Nobody 
caredjj^uticularly  about  the  oattle  ships.  Nobody  cared  much  wnether  $50,000  or 
$100,000  or  $300,000  was  voted  on  the  enforcement  of  the  railroad  laws.  But  the  vital 
<}uestion  now  is,  "Will  Congress  refuse  to  remove  the  tariff  on  one  item,  even  though 
it  is  demanded  by  all  the  newspaper  interests  of  the  country?  *'  The  common  head — 
everybody  who  reads  a  newspai)er— are  being  filled  with  "pizen"  on  the  wood-pulp 
business.  The  relation  of  that  item  (if  refused)  to  probable  future  action  will  decide 
thousands  of  votes  this  fall.  So  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency  alone,  Unde 
Joe  should  be  made  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways.  It  is  surprising  that  he  hasn't  been 
loi^-headed  enough  to  foresee  that  on  this  matter  the  publishers  would  stand  together, 
ana  the  publicity  being  given  to  the  thin^  is  disastrous. 

This  is  no  idle  talk,  I  assure  you.  I  am  mtensely  interested  in  seeine  a  Republican 
Ciongress  elected .  But  thus  far  you  are  giving  us  very  poor  material  to  ^^ht  with .  On 
the  contrary,  you  are  filling  the  newspapers  with  prejudice,  and  the  Lord  knows  that 
we've  got  to  have  newspapers  to  win  battles. 
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TGet  busy.    Report  that  ''after  due  investigation,  the  committee  recommends  so 
ndso.'' 

It  may  seem  like  a  little  thing,  one  wav  or  the  other.  But  just  now  it  is  a  cloud  that 
obscures  the  sky;  and  I  predict  that  behind  that  cloud  there  will  be  some  Democrats 
sneak  into  Congress  this  fall  unless  action  is  taken  favorably  on  the  removal  of  the 
taiijff  on  pulp. 

Yours,  for  Republican  success, 

N.  W.  Huston,  Editcr. 


Eabton  Sunday  Call, 

EoiUm,  Pa,,  May  10, 1908. 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann: 

I  return  you  herewith  the  blank  you  sent  me.  I  have  not  the  facts  conveniently  at 
hand  to  say  what  we  paid  for  news  from  1890  to  1900,  but  from  general  recollecn<m 
we  paid  considerably  more  than  at  present.  My  last  contract  is  for  2.57  cents  a  pound 
dehvered  in  Easton,  which  I  think  is  a  very  low  price.  I  differ  with  the  other  pub- 
liahere  on  the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp.  The 
I»ice  of  paper  has  steadily  decreased,  but  the  price  of  labor  has  increase^  at  least  60 
per  cent  in  the  last  six  years.  Better  leave  well  enough  alone.  There  is  too  much 
tinkeriiug^  with  the  laws. 

YOUIB,)  J.  P.  CORSBLL. 


Rome,  N.  Y.,  May  9, 1906. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chaxrman  Paper  and  Pulp  Committee, 

Hoxue  of  Repre9erUativeSy  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  8  asking  us  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions on  a  fprm  that  you  inciose,  and  in  connection  with  the  same  would  say  that  the 
milk  in  the  cocoanut  of  the  principal  one  of  the  questions  is  sour,  and  that  is  the  one 
which  submits  whether  the  publisning  interests  abould  be  favored  "regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  paid,  and  labor 
emploved  in  that  industry.  * '    The  Question  does  not  fairly  cover  the  situation . 

We  Delieve  that  the  removal  of  tne  tariff  on  pulp  and  printing  paper  at  this  time 
would  benefit  all  parties  concerned.  The  manufacturers  have  taken  the  publishers  by 
the  throat  and  demanded  a  30  per  cent  increase  of  price.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
starved  the  market,  while  the  publishers  have  necessarily  curtaOed  their  output  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  result  has  been  a  decreased  production,  a  stoppage  of  mills » 
and  a  throwing  of  labor  out  of  employment,  so  that  everybody  concemea  is  hurt. 

We  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  would  ]>ut  a  little  sense  into  the  heads  of  the 
manufocturers  and  they  would  be^  to  treat  their  customers  with  some  consideration 
instead  of  going  at  them  pirate  fashion. 

The  manufacturers  who  work  along  the  line  of  a  square  deal  with  their  customers  on 
the  basis  of  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  are  the  ones  who  succeed  permanently,  while 
those  who  seek  to  nab  ever^hing  in  sight  come  to  grief  sooner  or  later. 

If  you  want  to  ao  something  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  in  this  matter  we  submit 
that  you  should  pull  off  this  tariff. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Rome  Sentinel  Company, 

A.  C.  Kessinoer,  President. 


The  undersigned,  formerly  editor  and  proprietor  of  Woods  and  Waters,  until  recently 
published  in  New  York  City,  but  now  aiscon tinned,  does  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  removing  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  or  print  paper,  so  for  as  protection  for 
publishers  is  concern^.  If  paper  costs  them  too  much  at  present,  why  can  they  not 
apply  the  very  simple  remedy  of  increasing  the  price  of  the  publications,  or  of 
reoucing  their  size?  The  latter  course,  especially,  would  be  a  great  service  to  their 
readers,  as  all  periodicals  are  much  too  large  to  be  read  with  comfort. 

But  while  I  do  not  think  the  publishers  are  in  need  of  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment, our  forests  surely  are;  and  to  save  our  American  forests  from  destruction  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  remove  c»r  reduce  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  lumber. 

Harry  V.  Radford. 

North  Crbek,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1908. 
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Judge  Company, 
New  York,  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pxdp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

WaMngton,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  circular  letter  inquiring  in  reference  to  our  use  of  news-print 
paper.  We  use  only  a  '*  super ' '  paper,  and  no  news  print.  There  has  been  a  moderate 
advance  in  the  price  of  super,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  justifies  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  wood  pulp  at  this  time,  if  that  removal  also  includes  the  duty  on  all  chemicals  and 
o^er  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Very  truly,  yours.  hJoHN  A.  Sleichbr. 


The  Daily  East  Liverpool  Tribune, 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  May  8,  1908, 
Jambs  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  who  seem  to 
have  complete  control  and  dictate  the  prices  at  which  news  print  shall  be  sold.  While 
we  buy  from  the  Cleveland  Paper  Ilianufacturing  Company,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
an  independent  mill  and  not  a  part  of  the  International  raper  Company,  yet  there 
seems  to  be' an  understanding,  for  whenever  the  Intemationaf  raise  the  price,  the  mill 
we  buy  from  does  the  same.  The  quotations  are  identical,  and  they  coiud  just  as  well 
make  the  price  4  or  5  cents  a  pound  as  the  price  they  are  now  selling  at.  Every  pound 
of  paper  we  haye  used  since  1902  has  been  made  from  imported  Canadian  wood,  as 
^ere  is  no  available  wood  in  the  United  States  within  a  marketable  distance  ol  the 
Cleveland  mills. 

All  the  forests  of  New  York  State,  Ohio,  and  southern  Michigan  have  been  depleted 
of  all  wood  suitable  to  make  news  print.  What  timber  is  stili  remaining  in  northern 
New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  is  controlled,  I  am  told,  by  the  international 
Paper  Companv  and  the  men  interested  in  the  production  of  news  print.  This  will 
soon  be  workea  out,  and  Canadian  forests  will  certainly  have  to  furnish  the  wood  from 
which  to  make  news  print  after  the  next  two  or  three  vears.  The  removing  of  the 
•duty  will  certainly  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  keeping  down  the  price  of  news  print 
irom  now  on. 

I  am  a  Republican  and  a  protectionist  from  McKinley's  old  Congressional  district; 
but  as  we  have  no  longer  American  forests  to  protect,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  duty 
should  still  be  kept  on  wood  and  wood-pulp  or  lumber,  which  is  so  much  m  demand 
in  connection  witn  newspapers  and  American  homes. 

Very  courteously,  yours,  J.  H.  Simms, 

Editor  and  Publisher, 


Farqo,  N.  Dak.,  May  9,  1908. 
iBon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:  ]We  have  not  all  the  data  required  by  your  blank  and  therefore 
will  write  you  a  letter  covering  the  main  points. 

We  are  now  paying  $2.62  per  hundred  pounds,  while  on  January  1,  1907,  we  were 
paying  12.27,  and  the  freight  rate  is  5  cents  less  now  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
These  prices  are  laid  down  in  Fargo. 

Answering  your  main  question  as  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  un- 
bleiiched  cheaiical  woodjpulp  and  print  paper,  I  doubt  if  this  would  have  any  effect 
upon  the  price,  as  I  believe  that  the  paper  men  of  this  country  have  secured  control 
'Ot  the  best  available  timber  for  paper  ana  pulp  manufacture  in  Canada  as  well  as  here. 
Whether  there  is  a  trust  or  not,  there  is  certainly  a  thorough  understanding  between 
the  manufacturers  of  white  paper  for  newspaper  use. 
Our  paper  is  Republican. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  Forum  Printing  Co., 

Per  H.  C.  Plum  LEY,  Manager. 


Savannah,  Ga.,  May  15,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  RepreserUatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  variouii  circulars  and  inquiries.    Without  going 
to  the  trouble  of  filling  out^he  blank,  which  serves  to  lay  bare  our  private  business  for 
several  years  past,  I  dfesire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  is  a  trust  in  the  making  o* 
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newB-print  paper  and  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  be  the  first  step  toward) 
improving  tne  situation. 

I  have  noticed  your  interviews  and  cards  to  the  papers,  and  I  must  say  candidly 
that  I  do  not  believe  you  are  in  favor  of  improving  the  situation  that  way. 

I  will  not  follow  your  own  example  and  declare^ that  the  whole  Gonereesional  invee- 
tigation  is  a  ''bluff,''  but  I  am  not  sanguine  of  any  real  results  from  the  hearings  you 
hold  or  from  the  questions  you  ask. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Savannah  Press. 
Pleasant  A.  Stovall, 

Freiident. 


The  Boston  Post, 
Boston,  Man.y  May  IS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  answer  your  request  of  May  8  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Inclosed  please  find  answers  to  all  of  your  inquiries,  duly  sworn  to. 
Also  you  will  please  find  inclosed  a  certified  copy  of  the  existing  white-paper  con- 
tract between  the  Post  Publishing  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  publi^ers  of  The  Boston 
Post,  and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  of  Maine,  said  contract  beine  dated  January 
8,  1905,  and  running  three  to  five  years,  expiring  under  its  terms  July  5,  1908. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  A.  Grozier, 
Treasurer  Post  Publishing  Company^ 


CERTIFIED    COPY    WHITE    PAPER    CONTRACT    BETWEEN    POST   PIBLISHING    COMPANY,    OF 
BOSTON,    AND    BERLIN    MILLS    COMPANY,  -OF   MAINE,    EXPIRING   JULY   5,    1908. 

Agreement  made  this  18th  day  of  January,  1905.  between  the  Berlin  Mills  Company, 
a  corporation  duly  established  and  existing  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  herein- 
after called  the  manufacturer,  party  of  the  mrst  part,  and  the  Post  Publishing  Company, 
a  corporation  0Tganize<I  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  city  oS 
Boston,  Mass.,  hereinafter  called  the  purchaser,  party  of  the  second  part: 

Witnesseth.  that  the  parties  hereto,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual  promises  and 
a^eements  of  each  other,  and  of  the  sum  of  |1  and  other  good  and  valuable  consider- 
ation each  to  the  other  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,, 
do  hereby  covenant  and  awee  to  and  with  each  other  as  follows,  that  is  to  say: 

First.  The  manufacturer  iiereby  agrees  to  sell  and  furnish  to  the  purchaser,  and  the 
purchaser  herebv  agrees  to  purchase  and  take  from  the  manufacturer,  for  use  in  the 
publication  of  die  Boston  Post,  the  Boston  Sunday  Po^,  or  any  publication  issued 
from  the  plant  of  the  Post  Publishing  Company  and  owned  and  controlled  by  it,  a 
newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass.,  833  to  1,333  tons  of  paper  per  month 
during  the  period  from  July  5,'l905,  to  July  5,  1908,  at  the  price  and  upon  the  terms 
hereii^ter  particularlv  stated. 

The  said  paper  shall  be  of  substantially  the  same  average  quality  as  the  sample 
attached  to  this  contract  and  on  the  following  basis  of  weight,  viz:  24  bv  36-32-500. 
width  of  rolls  to  be  67J  inches.  SO/ir  inches,  and  33^  inches,  an<l  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  manufacturer  to  the  purchaser  at  its  pressroom;  the  manufacturer  to  maintain 
in  Boston  at  all  times  two  weeks'  supply  of  all  sizes. 

Second.  The  purchaser  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer 
for  all  paper  to  \ye  furnished  and  delivered  under  tliis  agreement  $2.10  per  hundred 
pounds  (without  reference  to  a  production  basis),  actual  gross  weight  oi  the  rolls  or 
bundles,  including  paper,  wrapper,  twine  and  cores.  The  paper  to  be  run  as  near 
to  the  ordered  weignt  as  practicable.  Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  cash  (New 
York  exchange  or  its  equivalent)  on  the  25th  day  of  each  month  for  all  paper  delivered 
during  the  preceding  month. 

Cores  shall  be  crerlite<i  at  tlie  invoice  price  at  the  contract  point  of  delivery  for 
paper  when  a  bill  of  lading  showing  the  number  of  cores  shipped  is  received  by  the 
manufacturer,  and  any  balance  of  cores  not  returned  at  the  time  of  settlement  shall  be 
paid  for  by  the  purchaser  and  if  subsequently  returned  shall  be  credited  upon  the 
next  settlement. 
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All  claims  by  either  party  for  adjustment  of  discrepancies  of  any  kind  shall  be 
made  within  four  months  of  delivery. 

Third.  The  manufacturer  agrees  to  purchase  from  the  purchaser  at  75  cents  per  100 
pounds  such  white  waste  as  shall  come  from  paper  delivered  under  this  contract,  sach 
purchafle  to  be  made  at  the  point  of  delivery  of  paper  upon  receipt  of  a  bill  of  lading  by 
the  manufacturer,  provided  that  such  waste  is  properly  packed,  and  no  allowance  abaU 
be  made  for  paper  remaining  on  cores  returned. 

No  claims  for  damaged  paper  shall  be  entertained  by  the  manufacturer  unless  the 
purchaser  shall  state  in  his  receipt  for  the  goods  that  the  same  are  damaged,  and  shall 
unmediately  advise  the  manufacturer  of  that  fact.  All  such  damaged  paper  shall  be 
kept  for  disposal  of  the  manufacturer. 

All  paper  required  by  the  purchaser  to  be  carried  in  storage  for  the  benefit  of  the 
purchaser  shall  be  at  its  expense,  and  shall  be  treated  as  actually  delivered  to  and 
owned  by  the  purchaser. 

Fourth.  In  case  the  manufacturer  shall  be  imable  at  any  time  to  make  and  supply, 
or  the  purchaser  shall  be  unable  to  take  and  use  said  paper,  in  consequence  of  strikes, 
fire,  explosion,  war.  the  acts  of  God,  or  the  public  enemy,  or  any  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  either  party,  the  manufacturer  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  piu-chaser  for  failure 
to  supply  such  paper;  nor  shall  the  purchaser  be  liable  to  the  manufacturer  for  &dlure 
to  take  such  paper  resulting  from  any  of  said  causes  during  the  period  of  disability. 

Fifth.  In  case  the  purchaser  shall  fail  to  pay  any  amounts  aue  hereunder  or  any 
note  or  notes  given  in  settlement  at  maturity,  the  manufacturer  may  at  its  option,  can- 
cel this  contract  and  refuse  to  furnish  any  more  paper  hereunder,  and  declare  the  obli- 
gations of  the  purchaser  hereunder  due  forthwith,  notwithstanding  the  terms  of  this 
contract,  but  the  purchaser  shall  remain  liable  to  the  manufacturer  for  all  loss  and 
damage  sustained  oy  reason  of  such  failure.  This  contract  shall  commence  on  the 
5th  da}r  of  July.  1905.  and  shall  terminate  on  the  5th  day  of  July,  1908. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Post  Publishing  Company, 
By  E.  A.  Grozier,  Treaturer, 
'  '  Berlin  Mills  Company, 

H.  J.  Brown,  Treagurer. 

Option  above  referred  to  in  letters  for  two  vears  from  July  5. 1908,  was  exercised  and 
declined  and  rebate  {Miid.  making  rate  under  entire  contract  $1,975  per  100  pounds. 
Contract  therefore  expires  July  5,  1908. 

I  hereby  certify  that  above  is  an  accurate  copy  of  existing  contract  between  Post 
Publishing  Company,  of  Boston,  and  the  Berlin  Mills  Company,  of  Maine. 

E.  A.  GRoeiER. 
Suffolk,  ss.: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  May,  1908. 

fsBAL.]  Cyrus  A.  Barrett, 

Notary  Public. 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  18,  1905. 
Post  Pubushino  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  In  consideration  of  your  making  settlements  monthly  in  cash  on  the 
25th  day  of  each  month  for  all  paper  delivered  in  your  press  room  during  the  previous 
month,  we  hereby  agree  to  rebate  10  cents  per  100  pounds  from  price  stipulated  in 
contract  closed  with  you  this  day. 

We  further  agree  to  give  you  an  option  which  must  be  exercised  not  later  than 
November  1,  1907,  for  two  years'  additional  supply,  to  date  from  the  expiration  of 
this  contract  at  the  price  stipulated  in  this  contract,  which  option,  however,  we 
may  decline  by  rebating  to  you  2}  cents  per  100  pounds  for  all  paper  furnished  you 
under  this  contract,  this  rebate  of  2^  cents  per  100  pounds  to  be  in  addition  to  the 
rebate  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  above  mentioned. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Berlin  Mills  Company, 
H.  J.  Brown,  Treasurer. 
Accepted. 

Poet  Publishino  Co., 
By  E.  A.  Grozier,  Treasurer. 
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Boston,  May  9,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  publish  a  monthly  magazine  called  '^The  Musician/'  and  the  pub- 
lication is  not  of  enough  importance  to  make  much  difference  with  the  benefits  the 
Government  receives  by  protecting  wood  pulp,  and  the  item  of  news  printing  paper 
does  not  enter  into  its  manufacture  at  all. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  instead  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp, 
it  should  be  advanced.  Not  because  we  believe  in  high  tariff,  but  we  believe  the 
only  people  who  will  benefit  through  a  reduction  of  tariff  are  the  manufacturers  of 
the  paper.  In  other  words,  the  consumer  will^not  receive  a  reduction  of  prices,  and 
Uncle  Sam  will  lose  the  revenue  now  obtained,  and  this  revenue  will  fall  into  the 
pockets  of  the  manufacturers. 

Conditions  are  such,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to  say  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
laige  interests  are  always  benefited,  no  matter  what  the  consumer  pays. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Oliver  DrrsoN  Company, 
By  Charles  Bobzin, 

General  Manager, 

[Wyalusing  Rocket.  Wyalusing.  Pa.] 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  tariff  is  of  benefit  to  labor  in  this  instance.' 

[Quakertown  Free  Press,  Quakertown.  Pa.] 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  have  any  tariff  on  an>'thing  which  the  United  States  can 
not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity. 

[Times  and  Gazette,  Mauch  Chunk.  Pa.] 

Something  must  be  "done"  besides  us.*  If  it  is  the  tariff,  it  should  come  off.  I 
think  there  is  a  "nigger,"  etc. 

[Jounial-Tranacript,  Franklin,  N.  H.] 

No;  most  emphatically,  no.  The  tariff  is  none  too  high.  Let  it  alone  and  let  the 
yellow  sheets  turn  green  with  rage. 

[The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  Montgomery,  Ala.] 

I  believe  it  would  break  up  present  combination,  which  in  November  last  advanced 
my  price  $12  per  ton  for  this  year's  supply. 

[The  Montgomery  Journal,  Montgomery,  .\la.] 

We  think  th^publishing  interests  need  relief  in  the  price  of  paper  and  know  of  no 
other  way  except  to  put  wood  pulp  on  the  free  list. 

[The  Salt  Lake  Trlbime  and  The  Evening  Telegram,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.] 

We  do  not  believe  the  tariff  has  much  to  do  with  the  case.  We  believe  the  labor 
situation  has  little.  We  believe  the  profits  of  the  mills  are  excessive  and  that  an 
increase  was  without  justification.  We  have  not  suffered  thus  far,  but  publishers 
generally  have. 

[Mr.  Wiiliam  J.  Polk,  publisher  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  RepubUcan.] 

In  January,  1897,  while  on  the  Passaic  (X.  J.)  News,  I  was  buying  paper  in  carload 
lots  (90  tons  a  year),  at  11.80  a  hundredweight,  freight  paid  and  delivered  in  cellar. 
My  personal  experience  does  not  run  back  of  June  1,  1895.    In  1898  the  price  was 

i'umped  to  $2.60  per  hundredweight  immediately  following  the  organization  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  which  assumed  our  contract.  *  ♦  *  We  believe 
that  the  present  duty  is  considerably  more  than  the  entire  labor  cost  per  ton.  Our 
authority  is  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Committee,  which  reports  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  news  at 
$2.64. 

[Mr.  L.  A.  Sadler,  secretary  and  treaaurer  Amherst  Pulp  Manufacturing  Company,  Snowden,  Va.] 

Our  mill  is  not  const nicted.  and  we  will  not  proceed  further  until  the  matter  of 
tariff  revision  is  settled. 
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[The  Boston  l^ost,  Boston,  Mass.] 

I  believe  duty  on  wood  pulp  and  news  print^should  be  at]Jonce  removed.  Believe 
Buch  action  would  ultimately  nelp  American  news-print  industry,  and  that  it  would 
not  injurioudy  affect  wages  paid  and  labor  eniployed  in  that  industry.  Would  tend 
to  improve  condition  of  Labor  in  publishing  industry. 

[Sons  of  America,  Taneytown,  Md.— Fraternal.] 

If  the  reduction  of  tariff  will  reduce  cost  of  paper — yea.  It  is  worth  trying— in 
response  to  strong  demand. 

L£  [Standard  Securities  Company,  Denver,  Colo.] 

I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  should  be  mat^ially 
reduced  or  removed  altogether. 

[[Emmetsbuig  Democrat,  Emmetsbui^,  Iowa.— Democratic] 

No  earthly  excuse  for  tariff  on  pulp  or  paper.  We  pay  higher  prices  to  our  printer 
than  paper  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts  to  their  workmen. 

[The  standard,  Keokuk,  Iowa.— Independent.] 

No;  I  am  a  strong  protectionist  as  a  principle  in  economics,  regardless  of  any  one 
draft  on  my  pocketbook,  believing  that,  on  the  whole,  protection  spells  prosperity. 

[The  Manchester  Democrat,  Manchester,  Iowa— Democratic] 

I  do  not  know  just  what  the  present  tariff  is  on  wood  pulp  and  paper,  but  I  believe 
that  the  manufacturers  of  paper  in  this  country  combine  and  conspire  to  destroy  com- 
petition and  compel  the  users  of  paper  to  pay  more  than  a  fair  price  for  the  product  of 
their  mills;  and  for  that  reason  I  am  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  wood  pulp 
and  competition  than  the  manufacturer  is  to  protection. 

[Lutheran  Obser\^er,  Lancaster,  Pa.— Religious  weekly.] 

I  do  not  believe  that  if  the  tariff  was  removed  that  any  change  made  in  the  price  of 
paper  would  hold  for  three  months.  The  tariff  has  little  effect  on  the  price  of  paper 
in  my  estimation. 

[Mr.  John  P.  Brown,  editor  Arborculture,  Carney,  Ala.] 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  May  7, 1  will  say  that  broader  grounds  than  the  interests 
of  a  publisher  demand  the  removal  of  all  tariffs  on  wood,  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  other 
articles  of  wood.  Ten  more  years  will  see  the  end  of  southern  forest.  Fifteen  years 
will  be  the  limit  of  all  the  coriunercial  forest  of  the  United  States.  Open  the  doors 
for  free  timbers  as  quickly  as  possible  if  you  would  have  this  time  limit  extended. 

[Chicago  Daily  Journal,  Chicago,  111.— Independent  Republican.] 

Tariff  should  be  removed  at  once.  It  operates  to  burden  consumers — does  not 
affect 'wages  of  those  employed  in  industry. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  another  collection,  headed  "General 
comments  relative  to  the  inquiry,'^  which  may  be  inserted  in  the 
record : 

GENERAL  COMMENTS   RELATIVE   TO  THE   INQIIRY. 

[The  Lumber  "World,  21  Qulncy  street.  Chicago,  111.] 

Don't  believe  it  would  make  much  difference.  Paper  is  high  because  of  recent 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  pulp  wood. 

(Jackson|Coimty  Journal,  Black  Klver  Falls,  Wis.— Republican.] 

The  paper  trust  needs  no  protection.  The  labor  unions  will  care  for  the  wages  end 
of  the  proposition.    It  is  time  something  was  done. 

[The  Enterprise.  BeUe  Vernon,  Pa.— Republican.] 

I  do  know  that  the  paper  trust  is  a  menace  to  the  countrj'.  Prices  have  been  soar- 
ing up  and  up  and  there  is  no  telling  where  they  will  stop.  I  believe  soxnething  should 
be  done,  but  I  can  not  say  what.  I  will  have  to  leave  the  matter  to  your  committee 
to  d  cide. 
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(The  Peublo  Star-Journal,  Pueblo,  Colo.— Independent.] 
Our  knowledge  of  the  situation  warrants  ub  in  Btatinff  that  we  know  the  price  of 
Btumpage,  the  cost  of  making  wood  pulp,  and  the  cost  of  making  print  paper  nas  not 
incr^sed  during  the  past  three  years. 

[The  Union  Label.  San  Jose,  Cal.— Union  Labor.] 
Apparently  the  increased  cost  of  print  paper  is  not  fixed  by*the  tariff.    Apply  the 
remeay  where  it  is  needed. 

[Mr.  Chaa.  F.  Warner,  editor  Herald,  Northampton,  Mass.] 
The  forgoing  is  a  leading,  sophistically  put  question,  which  shows  that  the  com- 
mittee is  dishonestly  biased,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  an  instant  that  such  a 
reduction  of  duty  need  affect  labor  at  all,  except  as  employees  insist  on  preserving 
dividends  at  old  figures,  whether  or  no. 


CooPERSTOWN,  N.  Y.,  May  P,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  herewith  send  you  a  carefully  prepared  statement  as  requested 
In  addition  to  the  facts  given  on  this  form  we  should  also  like  to  add  that  the  most 
trvine,  expensive,  and  annoying  part  of  the  whole  situation  during  the  past  year  and 
a  half  has  been  the  fact  that  a  publisher  could  not  get  prices  or  quotations  from  the 
ffreat  majority  of  mills  making  news  paper  that  he  sougnt  to  deal  with.  The  writer 
nas  been  buying  print  paper  for  this  nrm  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  nearly,  and  during 
all  that  time  this  publishmg  firm  has  been  one  that  made  a  point  of  discounting  its 
bills,  BO  that  the  reputation  for  good  pay  and  fair  dealing  was  strictly  first-class.  Ud 
to  within  the  last  two  years  or  so  we  could  write  any  manufacturer  of  news  paper  ana 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  try  and  get  us  as  customers.  But  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  it  has  been  a  very  different  story,  the  majority  of  mills  simply  writing  back 
that  their  output  was  sold  out  for  the  coming  year.  It  happens  that  a  brother  of  the 
writer  is  a  traveling  man  for  a  big  supply  house  that  sells  supplies  to  nearly  all  the 
paper  mills  from  Maine  to  Michigan.  In  many  cases  where  these  mills  have  written 
that  their  supply  was  sold  out.  the  writer's  brother  has  within  a  few  weeks  thereafter 
been  at  the  mills  in  question  and  verified  for  a  fact  that  their  supply  was  not  only 
not  sold  out  but  that  tney  were  hungry  for  orders  and  laying  off  many  employees  for 
the  lack  of  them.  Hardly  an^hing  can  be  more  exasperatmg  for  a  man  in  business 
than  to  find  such  a  combination  of  manufacturers  as  this,  among  whom  they  had 
divided  up  the  territory,  and  only  a  few  manufacturers  out  of  a  great  many  will  quote 
a  given  consumer. 

Another  ver\'  trying  condition  under  the  existing  regime  is  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  the  paper  fumishea  and  the  service  on  all  points  is  vastly  poorer  than  it  was  sevea 
or  eight  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the  utmost  endeavors,  we  have  found  it  practically 
impossible  to  get  the  quality  of  paper  that  we  used  to  get  only  five  or  six  years  afio. 
The  writer  has  spent  a  great  manv  days  of  his  life  in  news  mills,  has  superintended 
Uie  making  of  a  great  many  carloads  of  this  grade  of  paper  for  our  business,  and  knows 
thoroughly  that  this  failure  to  give  quality  and  service  nowadays  is  not  due  to  a  change 
in  methocls  of  making  or  any  cause  except  the  indifference  of  the  manufacturer  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  pleases  the  customer. 

Another  striking  feature  of  this  trust  combination  i?  the  effect  on  the  employees 
themselves.  For  several  years  the  writer  was  accustomed  to  go  to  one  of  the  bij?  mills 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  and  stay  in  the  machine  rooms  while  certain  lots 
of  paper  were  being  made.  This  work  was  repeated  on  many  occasions,  and  we  always 
secui^  fine  service,  extra  fine  T>aper,  and  could  not  but  note  the  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  mill.  Then  the  mst  combination  was  formed  which  took  in  the  Inter- 
national Company  and  other  mills,  and  within  two  years  from  that  period  the  writer 
could  not  help  but  notice  ihe  great  change  in  the  discipline  and  standard  of  work  in 
the  very  same  mill,  and  that,  too,  with  the  very  same  men  in  change.  The  best  and 
most  trusted  men  in  this  mill  said  to  the  writer  candidly  that  they  had  lost  interest 
in  the  work,  pride  in  their  mill  and  its  output,  and  did  not  care  very  much  whether 
thev  took  pains  or  no  cm' v  *he  trust  had  begun  to  run  things.  They  explained  this 
ana  excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that  tney  did  not  like  the  way  in  ^hich  they 
were  treated. 

We  wish  to  say  in  closing  that  so  far  as  this  house  goes  we  are  dead  in  earnest  in  seek- 
ing a  change  of  conditions.  If  the  present  administration  or  the  present  Members  of 
Congress  will  not  no  something  to  give  relief,  then  we,  for  one,  shall  do  all  we  can  by 
fair  means  and  an  oj>en  and  earnest  discussion  of  the  question,  to  bring  such  a  change 
in  our  Representatives  that  they  will  give  relief  from  the  present  almont  unbearable 
conditions. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Crist,  Scott  &  Parshall. 

A.  H.  Crist. 
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The  Paducah  Evening  Sun, 
Paducah,  Ky.,  May  9,  190S. 
James  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  ^lad  to  send  you  the  affidavit  you  request,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
furnish  you  any  additional  information  you  may  desire,  which  we  may  possess. 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  and  lumish  us  any 
relief  that  you  can,  as  the  newspaper  business  is  indeed  a  perilous  one  just  now.  We 
are  sustainmg  great  losses  in  volume  of  advertising  and  circulation,  yet  have  to  bear 
an  absurd  increase  in  paper,  in  addition  to  almost  equally  as  absurd  increases  in 
every  department. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  J.  Paxton,  General  Manager. 


The  Harrodsburo  Herald, 
HarrodBburgy  Ky.,  May  8,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  regret  we  can  not  givejyou  connected  and  detail  statement  for  the 
entire  period  requested.  The  writer  has  been  a  member  of  the  buying  committee 
for  the  lea^e  for  some  time,  and  is  satisfied  that  some  one  is  responsible  for  the  alarm, 
ing  condition  in  the  price  of  news.  Some  one  away  up  caused  an  estimate  to  be  made 
of  the  probable  amount  of  news  needed  for  1907,  and  for  the  one  end,  it  has  seemed 
to  us,  tnat  of  drying  up  the  supply.  The  mills  are  so  arbitrary  with  the  dealers  as  to 
say  '  *  help  yourself ."'    We  hope  for  relief  at  your  hands . 

Yours,  truly,  Pulliam  &  Hutton 


Franklin  Democrat, 
Franklin,  Tnd.,  May  14.  1908. 
Mr.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  />.  C 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  belated  inquiry  has  been  received  and  questions  propounded 
herewith  answered. 

It  is  evident  your  questions  are  not  designed  to  show  any  sincere  attempt  to  accom- 
plish any  good.  They  come  at  too  late  a  date.  I  trust  the  American  publishers  and 
all  interested  will  not  be  blind  to  this  fact  and  treat  your  course  with  tne  contempt  it 
deserves. 

It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  know  that  the  paper  trust  objects  to  the  removal  of  the 
duty  to  convince  you  that  the  publishers  have  a  just  cause  for  ^evance. 

A  postponement  will  enable  tne  trust  to  become  so  widespread  m  its  grasp  as  to  reach 
the  entire  output.  Then  it  will  have  no  objection,  in  fact,  will  desire  the  removal  of 
the  duty.    You  by  your  course  are  aiding  on  to  this  condition. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  N.  Crecrafv 


Granbury,  Tex.,  May  9,  1908. 
Mr.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Trade. 

RDear  Sir:  Your  list  of  questions  received;  but  I  decline  to  be  a  party  to  such  a 
rce  as  you  are  chairman  of.    We  expect  nothing  of  your  committee  but  another 
Garfield  report.    If  Conffreas  desired  to  give  us  any  relief  it  would  have  joined  with 
John  Sharp  Williams.     You  know  we  have  a  government  by  corporations,  and  your 
committee  is  only  in  keeping  with  your  other  investigation  farces. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.   A.    BiNTON, 

Publisher  Graphic-Democrat. 


The  Record, 
Yorkville,  III,  May  9.  1908. 
Hon. nT AMES  R.  Mann,  M.  C, 

WasMfigton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Do  not  think  the  matter  of  enough  moment  to  me  to  make  an  affidavit. 
I  am  a  revisionist,  as  are  many  of  us  country  people,  but  you  folks  seem  inclined  to 
sit  down  on  us. 

I  want  to  commend  your  action  in  matter  of  medals  for  the  bishops.  Have  been'a 
Methodist  for  forty  years,  but  think  your  position  right.  There  is  too  much  public 
money  fooled  away  on  fads  and  foolishness.  This  paper-pulp  investigation  is  one 
of  them. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Jno.  R.  Marshall. 
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The  Ptttsburoh  Post, 

PitUburg,  May  15,  1908, 
Hon.  Jamss  R.  Makn» 

Chairman  Convmittee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation,  Washington j  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  the  information  desired  in  your  circular  of  the  8th 
instant. 

I  ha^e  been  out  of  the  city  twice  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter;  this,  together 
with  rather  a  reluctant  feeling  to  disclose  the  private  contracts  of  my  business  to  a 
committee  appointed  by  Congress  to  make  a  report  upon  an  important  matter,  which 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  already  stated  will  not 
be  changed  during  this  session,  will  account  for  my  want  of  promptness. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Albert  J.  Ba^h,  President, 


The  Chaibman.  I  have  also  a  number  of  letters  and  documents 
relating  to  the  alleged  combination  and  increase  in  price,  as  follows: 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  9, 1908, 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann,  WaMngUm,^D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  thank  you  very 'earnestly  for  sending  the  blanK  with  the 
request  for  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  paper,  but  I  have  not  bought  any  white 
paper  for  newspaper  purposes  for  severalyears.  My  printing  is  done  mainly  b^ 
the  Kramer  Printing  (Jompany,  this  city,  The  Southern  Publishing  Association,  this 
city,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Titus,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  These  parties  all  complain  at  the  con- 
stantly increasing  cost  of  white  paper,  and  they  make  a  complaint  whicn,  in  my  opinion, 
is  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  advancedlpnces^of  paper.  They  say  positively  that 
only  a  limited  supply  of  paper  can  be  had  at  one  time,  and  their  orders  must  be  placed 
months  ahead  in  (nrder  to  secure  the  quantities^of  paper  needed  in  their  business.  I 
am  sure  the  manufacturers  of  white  p«iper  have  an  agreement  whereby  they  will  not 
fill  orders  in  any  de^^ree  of  promptness,  and  this  is  a  very  great  annoyance,  especially 
to  publishers  and  pnnters^jwith^small  capital. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Claude  J.  Bell. 


RELATING  TO    "PRICES "    AND    ** COMBINATIONS." 

Kingman,  Kans.,  May  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  at  hand,  and  in  reply  will  say,  with  specific 
reference  to  the  last  (question  asked,  that  if  the  &ict?^  submitted  are  correct  there  is  a 
miffhty  big  tempest  in  a  mighty  little  teapot  about  this  tariff.  The  ocean  has  been 
lashed  into  a  fuiy  in  order  to  drown  a  mosquito. 

Now,  we  wonder,  if  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  is  but  one-twelfth  of  1  cent  per  pound 
and  that  on  print  paper  but  three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  why  the  paper  trust 
is  making  all  this  tremendous  to-do  about  its  abolition.  An  ordinary  observer 
would  think  that  such  a  trifling  duty  could  not  posmbly  be  much  protection  to  this 
"in^t  industry/'  and  its  abolition-could  not  possibly  either  do  the  publishers  any 
material  good  or  the  trust  any  material  harm.  Yet  here  the  latter  is  going  to  inighty 
expense  to  furnish  us  poor  benighted  newspaper  men  with  free  matter  to  print  in 
d^ense  <^  that  measly  little  tariff.  And  we  can  only  guess  what  tremendous  pres- 
sure the  trust  is  bringing  to  bear  on  you  Congressmen  just  now  in  order  to  keep  you 
from  granting  the  wisn  (3  a  hundred  tnousand  sober,  well-informed,  thinking  business 
men  of  these  United  States. 

We  only  know  that  in  the  past  few  years  the  price  of  paper  has  doubled.  We  know 
that  the  tariff  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  foreign  paper,  whatever  its  figure  may  be,  and 
that  its  abolition  would  admit  foreign  paper  and  put  the  paper  business  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

The  tariff  all  along  the  line  is  no  longer  a  political  issue.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
common  sense.  And  eitherjthat  tariff  will  be  revised  now  or  Congress  will  be  re- 
vised in  November.  We  are  gettingjready  out  West  here  to  make  a  change  of  person- 
nel in  the  Washington  representation,  and  from  what*we  can  learn,  the  same  determina- 
tion obtains  in  other  sections  of  the^country.  The  asinine  folly  of  considering  "the 
glory  of  the  party"  for  the  private  benefitfof  the  trusts  ia  rapidly  dawning  on  the 
people. 

On  ^neral  principles  it  would  be  a  wise  if,  say,  unimportant  thing  to  do,  to  gratify 
the  wish  of  these  many  publishers,  who  are  not  born  tools  either,  and  alwlish  all  tariff 
on  all  paper  material  and  manufactured  paper  of  air  kinds.    The  trust,  which  ships 
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its  wares  across  the  seas  and  competes  with  the  foreign  paper  manufacturers  on  their 
own  native  soil,  can  not  possibly  be  much  injured  by  the  competition  of  that  loreiflii 
manufactui^r  coming  into  American  markets.  The  taking  off  of  the  tariff  would 
not  hurt  the  trust  much,  if  what  the  trust  says  ^bout  its  insignificance  is  true.  Why 
not,  therefore,  just  let  the  people  have  their  way? 

These  statements  represent  the  undercurrent  of  sentiment  among  the  newspaper 
men  whose  views  upon  the  question  we  gather  through  our  hundreds  of  exchanges. 
Very,  truly  yours, 

The  Journal. 


Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  May  5, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann. 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Paper  and  Pulp  Invesiigatiem, 

Waiihington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  Mav  6,  we  herewith  inclose  sworn  statement 
regarding  prices  paid  by  the  Ban  Claire  Leader  for  paper.  During  a  portion  of  the  year 
ISOS  we  purchased  paper  fmm  the  Cieneral  Paper  Companv  (known  at  that  time  as  the 
trust),  paying  $2.40  and  $2.45.  Durinc  the  existence  of  the  General  Paper  Company, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  prices  advanced  from  $2. 10  to  $2.45.  I  am  informed  bv 
my  father  that  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  possibly  a  half 
dozen  years  or  more,  he  purchased  paper  at  $1.59,  buying  it  from  the  Dells  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  of  this  citv;  that,  ne  claimed,  was  the  lowest  for  which  he  ever  pur- 
chased paper.  '  After  the  formation  of  the  General  Paper  Company  we  paid  much 
higher  for  paper  than  before.  Unfortunately  I  can  not  find  any  of  our  old  bills,  as  all 
of  the  old  bills  were  destroyeti  during  the  reconstruction  of  our  office. 

During  the  summer  of  1905  we  were  paying  $2.40  and  $2.45  per  hundred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company:  the  orders  had  to  be  sent  to  the  General  Paper  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago; that  company  in  turn  sent  the  order  to  the  Dells  Pulp  and  Paper  Con^any,  of  Eau 
Claire.  Notwithstanciing  the  fact  that  the  paper  was  delivered  to  oiu-  office  from  the 
mill  in  this  city,  we  had  m*  business  relatione  witli  them,  all  of  the  business  being  trans- 
acted through  the  General  Paper  Company  of  Chicago. 

During  the  summer  of  1907  a  traveling  man  in  my  office,  discussing  the  print-paper 
proposition,  was  very  much  surprised  when  I  told  him  that  we  were  paying  $2.45.  He 
said,  *'A\Tiy,  don't  you  know  that  there  has  been  a  break  in  white  print?"  I  tele- 
phoned the  mill  in  this  city  and  was  informed  that  there  was  no  breax  in  the  market 
and  that  the  tendency  was  higher  and  would  probably  go  to  $2.55.  Not  being  satisfied, 
I  wired  many  manufacturers  and  wholesale  houses  for  quotations.  The  result  was  that 
I  secured  a  quotation  from  thf*  Chebo>'gan  Paper  Company,  of  Chebo>'gan,  Mich.,  of 
$2  per  hundred  f .  o.  b.  Eau  Claire,  the  manufacturer  haviiig  to  pay  211  cents  freight. 
This,  as  against  $2.45,  wafc  a  remarkable  drop.  The  Cheboygan  Paper  Company  ser\'ed 
us  for  two  vears  at  this  rale.  In  1JK)7,  when  we  asked  the  Clieybogan  Paper  Company 
to  renew  the  contract.  il»ey  quoted  us  a  price  of  $2.36  f.  o.  b.  the  mill  at  Cheboygan. 
This  would  make  the  paper  $2.57J  to  us. 

I  wrote  practically  every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  also  every  wholesale 
house,  for  quotations,  but  received  ver>'  few  quotations,  nearly  all  of  the  nulls  replying 
that  they  were  running  capacitor  and  were  not  open  to  make  a  contract.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  advised  me  to  buy  irom  our  local  mill.  Our  load  mill  quoted  us  $2.40  on  a 
contract  of  150  tone .    We  closed  at  this. 

During  the  time  we  purchased  from  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company  that  concern 
wrote  us  several  times  that  tliey  were  an  independent  mill  and  were  not  aflOiliated  with 
the  General  Paper  Company  and  that  they  would  continue  to  be  independent.  From 
different  paper  men  who  have  ridled  on  me  from  time  to  time  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Cheboygsm  mill  had  later  bef<  iine  affiliated  with  the  newer  paper  combine  and  that  was 
the  occasion  for  their  advance  in  mper. 

I  herewith  inclose  a  number  of  bills  showinjg  prices  of  paper  at  various  times  during 
the  past  few  years.  Note  in  particulw  the  price  paid  the  (Sieboygan  Paper  Company 
and  the  fact  that  that  cc»mi)any  pai(i  the  freight  on  the  paper  shipped  us.  The  paper 
indicated  in  the  other  biUt  wa.^ delivered  from  a  mill  in  tne  city  of  Eau  Claire. 

Any  further  informatif »n  that  we  can  give  you  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish. 
Yours,  ver\'  truly. 

Leader  Pubushing  Co., 
By  H.  M.  Atkinson. 
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No.  6652. 

Della  Paper  and  Pulp  Co., 

Eau  Claire,  (Tit.,  January  4,  1908. 


Sold  to  the  Leader  Publisking  Co,,  City. 
TermB,  3  per  cent  thirty  days. 


RoUa. 

Sice. 

W 
3^' 

Weight. 

Count.  { 

Grade. 

Weights. 

Price. 

Amount. 

30 

32 
32 

500 

Print 

Pounds. 
38,488 
2,80» 

5 

500 

do 

85 

36,297 

82.40 

8871.18 

In  fuU:  12/13    23733  Cont. 
Janiuury  8,  1908. 
Paid  February  5,  1908. 


Dells  Paper  &  Pulp  Co. 

No.  3396. 
Cheboygan  Paper  Compant, 

Cheboygan  J  Mich.,  January  tl,  1907. 


Sold  to  Leader  PubHeJnng  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wi$. 

Shipped  to  same.    • 

Terms,  net  cash,  payable  in  New  York  or  Chicago  exchange. 

No  discount  allowea  on  freight. 

Via  Midugan  Cential  R.  R.  Co.    Car  P.  R.  R.  90299. 


Rona. 

Size. 

Grade. 

2 
2 

Weight. 

2,689 
28,133 

Price. 

Amount 

5 
26 

Tar 
Net 

35" 

70" 

B 

12.00 

8596.40 

30,823 
1,052 

29,770 

Basis  24  x  36-33/500. 
Paid,  Bfarch  5,  1907. 


January  25,  1907. 
Less  freight. 


Cheboygan  Paper  Compant^ 

Cheboygan,  Midi, 


No.  3060. 
Cheboygan  Paper  Company, 

Cheboygan,  Mich.,  October  16, 1906. 


Sold  to  Leader  Publieking  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis, 

Shipped  to  same. 

Terms,  net  cash,  pavable  in  New  York  or  Chicago  exchange. 

No  discount  allowea  on  freight. 

Via  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Co.    Car  W.  C.  14536. 


,    RoUl. 

Size. 

Grade. 

1  Weight, 

Price. 

Amount. 

1           J? 
32 

53" 

70" 

2 
2 

1      8,468    1 
37,249 

1          Tan 

9 

46,717 
1,464 

,          Net 

.     44.25.3 

82.00 

8885.06 

Basis  24  x  36-33/500. 
Paid,  November  13, 1906. 
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October  22, 1906. 
Leas  freight. 

GuBtomer's  No.  12/7. 


Obebotoan  Pafbb  Co., 

Cheboygan,  Mieh^ 


No.  2242 


Chxbotgan  Papbb  Compant, 

Cheboygan,  Mich,,  Jamutry  $6, 1906, 

Sold  to  Leader  Publishing  Company,  Eau  daiire,  Wit, 

Shipped  to  same. 

Terms:  Net,  thirty  days. 

No  discount  allowed  on  freight. 

Via  Michigan  Genlral  R.  R.  Company.    Car,  G.  T.  10162.' 


RoUe. 

BUe. 

Grade. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Amount. 

25 

70" 
58" 

2 
2 

26,926 
12,512 

89,438 
1,873 

Tun 

) 

Net 

Barifl,  24x36-52/600. 
Paid,  February  21^  I90C 
Leas  freight. 

12.00 

1701.80 
8177 

38,065 

67&58 

. 

CuBtomer's  No.  9/22. 


No.  2023. 

Chbbotgan  Pafbr  Compant, 

Cheboygan,  Mich.,  November  1, 1905. 


Sold  to  Leader  Publiehing  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis, 

Shipped  to  same. 

Terms:  Ketcash. 

No  discount  allowed  on  freight. 

ViaM.  C*  Soo  Line-W.  C.    Car,  M.  C.  63072. 


Rous. 

Bin. 

Grade. 

Weight. 

18 
38 

Tar 
Net 

70" 
58" 

9 

2 
2 

21,629 
15,978 

37,607 
1,260    ' 

36,347 

Price. 


82.00 


Amoont, 


1726.04 


Basis.  24x36—32/500. 
Less  freight. 
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Your  order  No.  7/5. 

Mill  order  No.  17014. 
Our  order  No.  54169. 
From  No.  12. 


Invoice  No.  58319. 
General  Paper  Comp^nt, 
Chicago,  III,  July  It,  1904. 


Sold  to  the  Leader  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wu, 

Terms  thirty  days  net.  If  this  invoice  is  remitted  for  on  or  before  thirty  days 
from  date  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  allowed;  all  invoices  to  be  settled  monthly  by 
cash;  payable  in  funds  current  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Grade. 

Rolls. 

Bixe.    Wt. 

Ct.     Weight 

Price. 

Amoimt 

Wliite  print 

6 

Pounds. 
fiOO  '       3,713 

92.40 

$80.31 

F.  0.  b.  mill. 


No.  4989. 
Dells  Paper  &  Pui*  Co., 

Eau  Clave,  Wis.,  March  22, 1907. 


Sold  to  The  Leader  Pub.  Co.,  CUy. 
Terms:  3  per  cent,  thirty  days. 


Via  by  team. 

F.  o.  b.  Eau  Claire. 


RoUs. 

Size. 

Wt.     1 

Ct. 

Grade. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Amount 

2 

TO" 

1 

32 

1 

500 

Print... 

Pwndt, 
2,810 

t2.45 

166.60 

April  1,  1907. 
Paid  April  9,  1907. 


Dells  Paper  &  Pulp  Co., 
By  J.  A.  FILP,  CaOner. 

Invoice  No.  51649. 

Gbnbral  Paper  Coicpant, 
Chicago,  lU.,  February  IS,  1904. 

Sold  to  The  Leader  Co.,  Ban  Cknre,  Wu. 

Terms,  thirty  days  net.  If  this  invoice  is  remitted  for  on  or  before  thirty  days 
from  date,  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  allowed;  all  invoices  to  be  settled  monthly  by  cash, 
payable  in  funds  cunrent  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Your  order  No.  12/16. 
MiU  Older  No.  16762. 
Our  order  No.  46216. 
Shipped  via  team. 


Grade. 

Btrndke.!     Biie. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Amount. 

Print 

1 

31           61J" 

1 

Pomdt. 
3,817 

S2.36 

186.70 

Basis,  36  X  44. 
F.  0.  b.  mill. 
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Your  order  No.  10/4. 
h  Mill  Older  No.  17633. 
,  Our  order  No.  68054. 
»   Siiipped  via  team. 

From  No.  12. 


Invoice  No,  67483. 


General  Paper  Company, 
Chicago,  lU,,  Jaunay  t4j  1906. 


Sold  to  Eau  Claite  Leader,  Eau  Claire,  Wu, 

Terms,  thirty  days  net.  If  this  invoice  is  remitted  for  on  or  before  thirty  days  from 
date  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  allowed:  all  invoices^to  be  settled  monthly^by  casn,  pay- 
able in  funds  current  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 


Grade. 

RoUb. 

Sice. 

Wt. 

Wei^t. 

Prioe. 

Amount. 

Stendard  print . . 

4! 
3  . 

52f" 
3? 

32 

Pounds. 
2,960 
1,062 

S2.40 

4,042 

107.01 

F.  0.  b.  mill. 
3''  iron  cores. 

The  Norway  Advbrtiber, 

Norway,  Me.,  May  9,  1908. 
There  is  no  competition  in  prices  and  no  reasonable  accommodation,  even  in  inde- 
pendent mills.    You  pay  the  prices  and  get  the  paper  when  they  see  nt  to  ship  it. 
Very,  etc., 

F.  W.  Sanbobn. 


The  Conservativb, 
CarroUUm,  Mies.,  May  9,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  WaehingUm,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  you  question  sheet,  filled  out  in  full  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, which  I  hope  will  be  of  some  service  to  you  in  your  investigation. 

As  you  will  see.  we  small  country  weeklies  are  the  ones  who  are  really  very  seriously 
afifected,  as  the  big  dailies  get  tiieir  paper  60  to  90  per  cent  cheaper  than  we,  and 
take  us  all  together,  we  use  as  much  if  not  more  paper  than  the  dailies.  If  we  could 
buy  paper  for  $2.90  we  would  think  ourselves  rich  and  getting  it  cheap;  but  now, 
my,  we  can  hardly  buy  it. 

Yours,  truly,  I.  L.  Murphy. 


Spring  price  liet,  1908. 
E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

NEWS, 
xxrax. 
(Prioe  per  100  pounds,  13.76.] 
[Put  up  in  2-ream3bundlea,  500  sheets  to  the  ream.    Soft  folded.] 


Sice. 


20120. 
22x30. 
22x31. 
22x32. 


Wel^t. 


20-pound. 
25-pound. 
25-pound. 
30-pound. 


Prioe  per 
reun. 


Slee. 


I 


Weight. 


10.76   ,  24x36 |  35-pound. 

.96  j   26x40 1  40-pound. 

.96  |l  30x44. 5(>-pound. 

1.16  II 


Price  per 
ream. 


n.ao 

1.60 
1.90 
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STANDARD. 

[Price  per  100  pounds,  13.25.] 

30x44. 46-poimd  (account  li^t  weight) 13.35 

[Put  up  In  2-ream  bundles,  500  Bheets  to  the  ream;  long  soft  fold.    Size  24x36;  aleo  In  quins.] 


Bice. 

Weight 
perream. 

Sise. 

perream. 

90x261 

Pounds. 
20 
25 
25 

26  and  30 
31 

MTm 

Pounds. 
32  and  36 

22iM..   .             

2Gx4a 

40 

22x31 

28x42. 

50 

22x32.      ...... ..  . 

30x44. 

45  and  50 

24x85... 

36x48w 

62 

We  can  often  make  more  favorable  prices  on  standing  orders  and  contracts  for  con- 
siderable quantities.    Ask  for  quotations. 

NEWS. 

EXTRA. 

[Put  up  hi  about  200-ponnd  bundles,  500  sheets  to  the  ream.    Put  up  flat  bi  frames.] 


SiM. 

Wei^t. 

Price  per 
ream. 

Sin. 

Weight. 

Price  per 
ream. 

20x26 

20  x^onnds 

10.85 
1.06 
1.10 
1.20 

24x36 

26x40 

30x44 

35  I>onnds 

11.46 

25  pounds 

40  pounds 

1.65 

»»?1  .     , . . 

2K  pounds 

60  pounds ....             ... 

2.10 

80  pounds 

STANDARD. 

[Price  per  100  pounds,  13.50.] 

30x4i  46-poand 18.60 

[Put  up  hi  ^ream  bundles,  500  sheets  to  the  ream;  long  soft  fold.   Slse  24x36;  also  hi  quires.] 


Size. 

Weight 
perream. 

Size. 

Weight 
perream. 

20x26 

Pounds. 
20 
25 
25 

26  and  30 
31 

24x36 

S2and'86 

22x30 

26x40 

40 

227j31..._.                 .      

28x42 

50 

22x32 

30x44 

45  and  to 

24x36 

35x48 

62 

We  can  often  make  more  favorable  prices  on  standing  orders  and  contracts  for  con- 
siderable quantities.    Ask  for  quotations. 

Summer  t  1907. 

E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co.,  I/fd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

NEWS. 

KXTRA. 

[Put  Up  in  about  200-pound  bundles,  500  sheets  to  the  ream.    Put  up  flat  in  frames.] 


Size. 

Weight. 

Price  per 
ream. 

Size. 

Weight. 

Price  per 
ream 

20x26 

20-pound 

M.85 

1 
24x36.... 
26x40.... 
30x44.... 

1 

3^poiTnd . . .  - 

SI.  45 

22x30 

25-pound 

1.05 
1.10 
1.20 

40-poiind . .  T 

1.66 

22x31 

22x32 

26-pound 

30-pound 

50-pound 

2.10 

40197— No.  22—08- 
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No:  1. 

Have  temporarily  cut  out  No.  1  news.    It  will  probably  appear  in  the  next  issue. 

BTANDABD. 

[Price  per  100  ponndB,  13.25.] 

36  z  40, 86  poandB,  and  30  z  44, 46  pounds $8.86 

[Pat  up  In  2-Teani  bundles,  600  sheets  to  the  x«am;  long,  soft  fold.    Sise  24  z  36;  also  In  qoives.] 


Size. 

Weight  perj; 
ream.      ' 

8iM. 

Weight  per 
leam. 

20z26        

1 

Pounds.    ! 

20      24z36 

Pound*. 
32  and  35 

22z30 

26      26z40 

35  and  40 

22z31 

25      28z42 

60 

22z32 

26      30z44 

45  and  60 

24z36 

31    ;  36Z48 

62 

We  can  often  make  more  favorable  prices  on  standing  orders  and  contracts  for  con- 
siderable quantities.    Ask  for  quotations. 

Fally  1907,  price  list. 

The  following  changes  in  prices  will  be  found  in  this  issue: 

Page. 

News  paper 6 

Poster  naper 7 

Cut  doagers 7 

Book  papers 9-11 

Note  and  letter  heads 40-42 

Bill  heads 43 

Statement  heads 44 

Crane's  typewriter  papers 58 

Straw  boards 69 

Wrapping  paper 64-65-66 

Twines 63 

Springfield  oval  toilet 67 

Leader  letter  files 75 

Oldimetal 78 

Discounts. — Note  special  discounts  where  shown.  In  addition  we  allow  2  per  cent 
cash  in  ten  days  on  all  items  shown  in  this  price  list.  AU  bills  payable  in  New  Orleans 
or  New  York  exchange. 

Notice. — Customers  will  save  themselves  and  us  much  annoyance  by  giving  plain 
directions  as  to  shipping  orders;  for  instance,  it  is  as  easy  to  sav  ''Freight "  or  "Express 
me  goods  ordered,"  as  it  is  to  say  "Ship."  When  you  say  ''^Ship,'*  we  have  to  guess 
what  form  of  shipment  you  desire. 

Credit. — ^If  you  have  had  no  previous  dealings  with  us,  supply  us  with  available 
references,  and  then  allow  us  sufficient  time  to  obtain  from  them  mformation  as  to  your 
financial  standing.  If,  being  unknown  to  us,  you  desire  immediate  shipment  of  goods, 
accompany  your  order  with  a  remittance  covering  same,  or  enough  money  to  cover 
transportation  charges  in  both  directions,  when  we  will  send  C.  0.  D. 

We  pay  the  freight  on  orders  for  tvpe,  brass  rule,  and  similar  material  amounting  to 
920  net  or  more,  not  including  macmnery,  wood  goods,  or  paper  stock. 

Check  your  goods. — ^The  responsibility  for  an  error  in  shipping  paper  of  different  size, 
weight,  or  quality  than  was  mtended  is  wholly  upon  receiver  of  the  shipment,  if  he 
uses  paper  tnus  sent,  or  anv  part  of  it. 

We  insure  delivery  on  all  mail  orders,  adding  cost  (5  cents  each)  to  invoice. 


New  Jersey  Freie  Zeituno, 

Newwrh,  N.  /.,  May  7, 1908. 
Hon.  James  K.  Mann, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  I  am  returning  to  you  the  question  blank  submitted  by  you  in 
the  matter  of  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation.    In  addition  I  wish  to  say  tnat  in 
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former  years  the  paper  companies  always  allowed  us  to  return  the  white  waste  paper  at 
the  regular  contract  price.  This  privilege  they  no  lonjger  grant  us.  The  price  of  $2.60 
per  100  pounds,  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  pay,  is  by  to  the  highest  paid  within 
my  recollection,  and  the  companies  have  advised  us  uiat  there  will  be  a  further 
increase  next  year.  The  press  of  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  paper  manufac- 
turers'  combination,  and  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  raise  subscription  prices  or 
advertising  rates,  many  of  the  smaller  papers  wul  either  have  their  profits  cut  down  to 
nothing  or  be  forced  to  suspend  entirely. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Bbnbbict  Pbibth, 

Manager, 

The  News  Pbintxnq  Company, 

Paterstm,  N.  J.,  May  7,  J908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  : 

The  paper  industry  is  controlled  by  a  trust.  They  are  determined  to  force  the  price 
to  $60  per  ton:  Nobody  can  buy  paper  except  from  the  concern  the  trust  assigns  you 
to.    Congress  should  give  relief  to  this  great  mdustry  from  paper-trust  exactions. 

E.  B.  Haines. 


Eecord  of  Chbistian  Work  and  Chubch  Economist, 

East  Northfield,  Mass.,  May  It,  1908, 
Hon.  James  E.  Mann,  Waahingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  inquiry,  with  blank  affidavit  to  be  filled  out,  was  duly  received, 
and  replying  to  the  same  would  say  that  we  do  not  use  ''news-print  i>aper,''  but  the 
paper  we  use  is  known  as  first-class  "book "  paper.  This  at  present  we  are  buying  in 
carload  lots  and  from  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  paying  $3.85  and 
$4.10  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  60  pound  machine  finished  and  super  calendered 
paper,  respectively.  The  prices  for  these  papers  which  we  paid  last  year  were  $3.50 
and  $3.75. 

Yours,  very  truly,  8.  E.  Walker. 


Everett,  May  12, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  WashingUmj  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  seeking  information  regarding  the  price  we  pay 
for  paper,  we  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  do  not  do  our  printing,  and  the  price  of  the 
paper,  press  work,  etc.,  is  included  in  the  regular  contract.  Of  course  we  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  white  paper  has  increased  to  some  extent,  but  we  notice  that 
the  price  of  old  papers  to  be  sold  to  the  mill  has  not  increased.  In  other  words,  while 
we  pav  more  for  paper  for  printing,  we  get  not  a  cent  more  for  the  same  when  sold  to  the 
junk  dealer  after  we  have  printed  on  the  same. 

Yours,  truly,  Everett  Republican, 

C.  H.  Newcomb,  Manager. 

St.  Josefh,  Mich.,  May  11, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  8th,  inclosing  questions  for  answer,  beg 
to  state  that  this  publication  does  not  use  print  paper.    As  publishers  of  three  trade 
papers  using  the  book  stock,  we  do  believe  that  the  market  in  this  direction  is  arbi- 
trarily advanced  out  of  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Threshermen's  Review, 
By  E.  C.  Davidson,  President, 


The  Lima  Advertiser, 
Lima,  Ohio,  May  9, 1908, 
Jambb  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  not  the  information  at  hand  to  show  that  before  the  trust  was 
formed  I  was  able  to  buy  paper  in  less  than  carload  lots  at  0.0175  cent  f .  o.  b.  Lima, 
and  at  present  am  paying  about  0.0325  cent  under  like  conditions. 
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Have  reasons  to  know  that  the  trusts  have  made  very  few  improvements  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  paper  at  times  is  hard  to  get,  the  excuse  being  given  that  the  mills 
can  not  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  freeze  up  in  the  fall 
that  tiie  price  of  print  paper  is  increased  and  stays  up  until  spring. 

Am  informed  by  some  of  the  agents  of  the  paper  houses  that  a  representative  from 
nearly  every  paper  house  in  the  United  States  meet  once  a  month,  to  make  prices  on 
low-grade  papers,  tags,  manila,  etc.,  for  the  coming  month,  and  that  the  prices  made 
to  them  by  tne  different  manufacturers  or  trusts  are  the  prices  that  prevail  for  thirty 
days  thereafter. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  W.  Parmentbh. 


JoLiET,  III.,  May  9,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Congressman^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Complying  with  the  request  of  ^our  committee  on  pulp  and  paper 
investigation,  we  herewith  submit  the  desired  information.  You  can  see  that  there 
has  been  a  radical  jump  in  prices  during  the  period  called  for  in  your  blank.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  paper  and  the  immedi- 
ate passage  of  the  Stevens  bill  will  furnish  a  measure  of  renef,  and  nope  that  your  com- 
mittee w5l  act  promptly  and  give  Members  of  Congress  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  propo- 
sition^ as  we  have  enough  Republicans  pledged  to  pass  the  bill.  There  ought  to  be  no 
question  about  allowing  the  majority  to  rule. 
Sincerely,  yours. 

The  News  Company, 

H.  E.  Baldwin,  Advertising  Manager. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  May  14,  1908. 
Mr.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Hearings, 

Washington,  D,  C: 
Dear  Sir:  I  inclose  herewith  statement  of  our  white  paper  contract  at  the  present 
price  of  12.60  per  himdred. 

When  we  were  paying  |2.35  per  hundred  it  was  on  a  basis  of  200  tons.  Now,  when 
we  are  using  450  tons  of  paper,  the  price  is  increased  to  $2.60,  an  unfair  proposition,  it 
seems  to  us,  and  one  that  the  business  can  not  profitably  sustain.  It  would  be  no 
more  unjust  to  try  the  experiment  of  free  pulp  and  paper  on  the  manufacturers  from 
now  untd  the  new  Congress  meets  than  it  nas  been  for  the  manufacturers  to  try  their 
acts  upon  us  during  the  life  of  the  old  Con^ss.  If,  as  some  of  you  maintain,  the 
profit  nas  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of  pnnt  paper,  the  committee,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  not  hesitate  to  place  us  both  on  an  equal  basip.  We  have  suftered  more  than 
the  paper  and  pulp  makers  possibly  can.  Besides,  a  trial  of  our  remedy  would  remove 
all  question  or  doubt. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Joirnal-Gazette  Company, 
A.  J.  Moynihan,  President. 


pulp  and  paper  investigation. 

Name  of  publication?    Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . 
Where  published?    Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Political  affiliations?    Democratic. 

State  price  now  paid  for  news-print  paper  per  hundredweight  and  for  what  quantity, 
and  whether  delivered.    $2.60  per  hundred,  delivered.    Contract  for  450  tons. 
Rolls  or  sheets?    Rolls. 
Car  lots  or  less?    Car  lots. 
Price  paid — 
Januar>'  1,  1907?    |2.05. 
January  1,  1905?    $2.35. 
January  1,  1900,  1897,  1894,  and  1890?     No  contracts. 
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If  vou  have  a  contract  for  paper,  give  its  date  and  duration  and  the  company  or  mill 
furnishing  the  paper.  Ck)ntract  for  one  year  from  January  1, 1906,  with  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company. 

^  Does  vour  knowledge  of  the  situation  lead  you  to  sav  that,  for  the  benefit  and  protec- 
tion of  me  publishing  interests  of  the  United  States,  tne  present  tariff  on  mechanically 
ground  wood  pulp  of  one-twelfth  of  1  per  cent  per  pound,  and  on  unbleached  chemical 
wood  pulp  of  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  on  ordinary  news  printing  paper  of 
three-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  snould  be  at  once  removed,  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  of  the  hours  of  labor,  wages  paid,  and  labor  employed 
in  that  industry?  I  have  no  means  of  judging  paper  andpiUp  industry.  I  do  know 
that  the  present  price  of  print  paper  is  more  tlian  tne  business  can  successfully  bear. 

Name,  Journal-Gazette,  Fort  Wayne. 

Statb  of  Indiana,  County  of  Allen: 

A.  J.  Moynihan,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  answers  are 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowleoge  and  belief. 

A.  J.  Moynihan. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  14th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1908. 

[seal.]  Oscar  G.  Fallinobb, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  April  26, 1910.) 


Richmond  Palladium, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  May  9, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  WashingUm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  May  7,  inclosing  a  list  of  questions  to  be  answered  relative 
to  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  received. 

I  am  returning  tne  questions  answered  as  far  as  my  connection  with  the  Palladium 
permits.  I  am  unable  to  state  what  the  price  paid  for  paper  was  in  1905  on  back  to 
1890,  as  I  became  owner  of  the  Palladium  January  1,  1906. 

I  trust  that  the  present  Con^ss  wiU  be  able  m  some  shape  or  manner  to  relieve 
the  publishers  of  the  country  m  their  present  position  in  regard  to  the  paper  manu- 
facturers. It  seems  a  pity  that  our  national  lawmaking  bod)r,  and  especially  so  in 
view  of  its  large  Republican  majority,  can  not  curb  what  ia  evidently  a  trust  or  com- 
bination of  paper  manufacturers.  I  have  no  more  objection  to  paying  a  fair  price 
for  paper  than  I  have  to  receiving  a  fair  price  for  advertising.  I  would  no  more  care 
to  be  a  i)art  of  any  oi^ganization  seeking  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  paper 
unjustly  than  I  would  care  to  have  the  merchants  of  Richmond  combine  to  force  my 
advertising  rates  below  a  figure  at  which  I  could  make  monev.  From  what  I  can 
learn  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  it  is  just  like  practically  every  other  trust — 
highl}r  overcapitalized,  and  seeking  to  pay  dividends  upon  its  watered  stock  from 
exorbitant  profits  wrung  from  the  publishers  of  the  nation.  Therefore  I  would  like 
to  see  your  committee  and  Congress  go  just  as  far  as  you  can  in  getting  after  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Coinpanv  or  any  other  paper  company  responsible  for  what  seems  to 
me  the  unwarranted  ana  unjust  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper. 

Believe  me. 

Very  truly,  yours,  R.  G.  Leeds. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May  7,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Comwiltee  on  Pvlv.  etc.,  WasMngton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  should  like  to  supplement  the  inclosed  Question  sheet  by  stating 
that  in  1900-1905  we  were  paying  $1.65  for  a  superior  grade  of  paper  made  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  than  which  there  is  no  better  grade  of  standard  news 
made.  In  1906-1907  we  bought  an  excellent  grade  of  news  from  the  Pejepscot  Paper 
Company,  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  though  not  of  quite  as  good  quality  as  we  had  pre- 
viously had  from  the  International  Company,  at  $1.65. 

To-aay  we  are  paying  $2.35  for  a  very  inferior  news — a  erade  of  paper  that  is  so 
poor  that  we  are  ashamed  to  use  it.    Our  judgment  would  be  that  the  paper  we  are 
to-day  paying  $2.35  for  could  have  been  bought  in  1900-1905  at  about  $1.40  to  $1.50. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Globe, 

F.  Macauley,  Manager. 
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Daily  and  Weekly  Times, 
Unwn  CUy,  Ind.,  May  9,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann. 

Dear  Sir:  Last  November  I  wanted  some  news,  and  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  I  called  on  Chatfield  &  Woods,  Diem- Wing  Paper  Company,  Cincinnati  Corda^ 
Company,  and  Whittaker  Paper  Company.  They  ail  quoted  me  $3.15  per  hundred. 
I  also  asked  prices  from  Indianapolis,  and  the  C.  P,  Lesh  Company  and  Crescent  Paper 
Company  both  quoted  me  $3.15.  J.  W.  Butler  Company,  of  Chicago,  also  quoted 
same  pnce,  as  did  tiie  Central  Ohio  Paper  Company,  of  Columbus.  This  was  for  it 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  Union  City.  I  then  went  down  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  saw  Mr. 
Eeogh,  of  the  Keogh  and  Pike  Paper  Company,  who  informed  me  that  $3.15  was  the 
best  price  he  could  make.  I  replied:  "Yes;  you  all  quote  $3.15  and  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  I  pay  cash  and  discount  my  bills."  He  said:  "You  tell 
me  how  I  can  sell  it  cheaper,  and  I  will  do  bo."  I  replied:  "Bill  it  to  me  at  $3.15, 
and  I  will  give  you  $2.90  for  same  and  you  can  receipt  me  for  that  price."  He  did 
this,  and  I  do  not  want  this  betrayed,  but  it  is  the  truth.  There  is  no  question  of  a 
pool  to  boom  the  price,  which  they  have  done.  I  have  always  been  a  Kepublican, 
and  have  conducted  a  paper  for  thirty-one  years.  Have  always  been  a  protectionist, 
but  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  change  in  fostering  trusts  to  the  detriment  of  the  people. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Patchell, 
Postmaster  at  Union  Ciiyt  Ind. 

The  Sioux  County  Herald, 
Orange  CUy,  Iowa,  May  5,  1908. 
James  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C.  r^ri-  ^ 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  permit  me  to  say,  in  all  courtesy,  that  information  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  publishers  is  entirely  gratuitous  when  furnished  to  a  committee 
which  appears  from  the  testimony  to  be  holding  a  brief  for  the  paper  mills.  Every- 
body knows  there  is  a  paper  trust.  Everybody  outside  of  the  "select  committee" 
knows  that  prices  for  paper  have  advanced  from  5  to  20  per  cent  in  a  period  of  depres- 
sion in  all  other  lines  of  manufacture,  and  if  there  was  any  particular  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  "report  back  to  the  House  before  the  close  of  the  present 
session,"  they  should  be  able  to  gratify  it  without  doing  violence  to  their  sense  of 
fairness.  Since  April  23  my  bill  for  print  paper  lias  been  advanced  25  per  cent. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Bowers. 


The  Galveston  News, 

Galvest(m,  Tex.,  May  IS,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Inrestigatioji, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  valued  favor  of  5th  instant,  we  believe  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  say  that  under  our  current  paper  contract,  expiring  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  we  are  paying  practically  30  per  cent  more  for  our  paper  than  we  were  up  to  the 
first  of  this  year.  We  certainly  hope  that  we  shall  be  afforaed  some  relief  at  the  hands 
of  your  committee  and  Congress. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  H.  Belo  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

By  Jno.  F.  Lubben,  Secy.-Treas. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  11, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Co^imittee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  May  5,  and  regret  exceedingly  not 
being  able  to  fill  out  the  accompanying  list  of  questions,  as  the  Journal  of  Electricity, 
Power,  and  Gas  is  printed  on  hign-grade  book  paper;  consequently  we  are  not  at 
present  in  touch  with  the  values  pertaining  to  news  paper. 

If  our  humble  opinion  would  have  any  weight  with  the  committee,  we  beg  leave 
to  suggest  that  every  means  be  employed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  paper  to  the  publishers. 
Thanking  you  for  the  inquiry,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Technical  Publishing  Company, 
E.  B.  Strong,  President. 
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Danville,  III.,  May  9,  1908, 
Hon.  Jambs  R.  Mann, 

WasJnngUmy  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Incloeed  find  our  answers  to  vour  questions.  Also  we  are  indoeing  a 
shipping  bill  on  some  Canadian  paper  which  was  shipped  to  this  town,  although  not 
to  our  paper.  A  competitor  of  ours  is  buying  Canadian  paper.  He  is  paying  there- 
for $2.57f  less  3  per  cent  ten  days,  which  makes  the  paper  net  about  $2.50.  You 
will  note  by  this  that  the  tariff  on  this  one  car  is  1138.53.  His  paper  is  buying  Cana- 
dian paper  as  cheap  as  it  cotdd  buy  American  paper  and  at  the  same  time  the  tariff 
of  $138.53,  or  thereabouts,  per  car  comes  out.  At  least  give  us  the  benefit  of  this. 
Yours,  truly, 

Jno.  H.  Harrison. 
Editor  Commerdci'NewB. 


Ottawa,  ApnL  SO,  1908, 

Received  from  J.  R.  Booth  the  undermentioned  property,  in  apparent  good  order, 
addressed  to  the  Danville  Publishing  Company,  Danville,  111.,  to  be  forwarded  b^ 
the  Ottawa  and  New  York  Railway  Company,  subject  to  the  current  tariff  and  clasm- 
fications  and  under  the  general  conditions  of  carriage  stated  on  the  other  side  of  this 
shinping  bill  and  in  the  special  notice  at  the  top  hereof: 

Number  of  packages  and  species  of  goods:  93  rolls  news-print  paper. 

Oline. 

Quantity  or  weight,  poimds,  more  or  less:  46,800,  shippers  weight  and  count. 

•  Marks:  <fi>,  Danville. 

Pay  duty  and  charee  J.  R.  Booth:  Duty,  $138.53;  entry,  $1.30— $139.83. 
Rush  and  trace.    Frepay  freight  and  charge  J.  R.  Booth. 
Car  No.  and  initial:  16435,  G.  T.     . 
Net,  46,176;  value,  $877.34. 

R.  K.  Claire,  Agent, 
(Stamped:  "Copy.    Not  negotiable.") 


The  Dallas  News, 

DalUu,  Tex,,  May  11, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chavrman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

WaskingUm,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  inquiry  of  the  5th  instant,  we  think  perhaps  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  we  are  now  paying  approximately  30  per  cent  more  for  pax)er  than 
we  paid  during  the  past  two  years.    We  are  ceilainly  hopmg  for  relief. 


Very  trmy,  yours, 


G.  B.  Dealet, 
Vice-PTeaident  and  General  Manager, 


The  Burlington  Free  Press, 

BurlingUm,  Vt.,  May  11, 1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  find  sworn  statement,  ^ving  prices  of  news  print.    Of  course  it 
is  evident  that  no  condition  can  have  arisen  within  twelve  months  to  make  it  necessary 
to  jump  the  price  of  paper  from  $2 .09  to  $2 .  60  a  hundred . 

Before  the  International  Pai)er  Compan^r  was  formed  we  were  buying  news  print 
at  $1.80.  As  soon  as  this  was  organized  prices  were  immediately  advanced  to  $2.10 
and  stayed  around  these  figures  until  the  Spanish  war,  when  the  price  was  lumped  to 
$2.75;  the  next  year  fell  to  $2.35  and  stayed  around  there  until  we  were  able  to  buy 
cheaper  in  Canada.  Apparently  about  1905  the  paper  combination  broke,  becaiise  we 
were  able  to  buy  the  next  year  at  $2.10  less  3;  then  at  2  cents  less  3;  then  at  $2.15  less 
3,  and  now  up  to  $2.60  net. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Free  Press  Association. 
W.  B.  Howe,  Manager, 
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[The  Protectioniit,  Boston,  MM8.-7-RepabUctti.] 

Before  the  wood-pulp  industiy  in  this  country  became  well  developed  I  paid  $1S 
for  a  poorer  news  than  now  sells  for  |2.50. 
Pulp  and  paper  should  be  as  fairly  protected  as  other  products. 

[Kerhoven  Banner,  KerfaoTen,  Minn.^Democratic] 

We  pav  11  cents  per  quire  for  out  patents.  Up  to  about  six  months  ago  we  paid  10. 
House  of  which  we  buy  them  gave  as  reason  for  increasing  price  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  more  for  the  paper. 

[Veckoblad  PabUahlng  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.^RepubUoan  ] 

A  local  daily  paper  prints  our  paper  and  also  supplies  the  paper,  and  we  pay  so  much 
per  1,000  copies.  Only  within  six  months  they  have  advanced  the  price  15  per  cent 
on  account  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  paper. 

(The  Novelty  News,  Chicago,  lU.— Republican.] 

I  can't  take  time  to-day  to  go  to  my  book,  but  know  my  paper  is  costing  me  from 
20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  more  than  a  year  ago  and  that  it  is  robbery.  Vn  quit  the 
G.  O.  P.  if  this  hold  up  is  not  corrected. 

[Independent,  Newman,  lU.— Republlcan.]1 

Have  none.  The  price  in  print  paper  has  increased  every  year  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
I  have  no  bills  to  show  price  back  of  1905. 

[American  Jeweler,  373  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111.— Republican.] 

There  has  been  a  steady  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  grades  of  papers  during  the  years  men 
tioned.  This  rise  is  several  times  me  amount  of  the  duties.  Whole  action  should 
have  been  brought  in  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the  antitrust  law  as  a  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade. 

[William  Hughes,  publisher,  6854  Wentworth  avenue,  Chicago,  lU.] 

1  beg  to  say  that  my  paper,  the  Engraver  and  Klectrotjrper,  uses  higher  quality 
of  stock  than  what  is  genenJly  known  as  print  paper,  and  its  present  cost  is  about  30 
per  cent  more  than  it  was  before  the  paper  trust  was  organized. 

[Republican  Watchman,  Monticello,  N.  Y.— Democratic] 

We  pay  1}  cents  more  for  each  quire  than  we  did  two  years  ago."*^ 

[J.  F.  Birmingham,  the  Butterick  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City.] 

Complying  with  your  request,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  during  the  year  1907  we 
were-aole  to  purchase  a  certain  grade  of  book  paper,  which  is  used  in  our  magazine, 
The  Delineator,  at  the  rate  of  13.45  per  hundred  pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  manu- 
facturers were  making  another  paper  of  nearly  the  same  quality,  which  they  sold  at 
$3.33  per  hundred  pounds. 

When  we  undertook  to  contract  for  the  year  1908  for  paper  which  was  sold  during 
the  year  1907  at  $3.45  per  hundred  pounds,  the  manufacturers  informed  us  that  the 
price  would  be  advanced  to  $4  per  hundred  pounds,  "on  account  of  increased  price 
of  labor,  materials,  etc.'*  We  then  told  them  we  could  not  pay  so  much,  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  use  the  paper  then  being  sold  to  us  by  them  at  $3.33  per  hundred 
pounds,  whereupon  we  were  informed  by  the  manufacturers  that  the  price  of  that 
paper  had  also  been  advanced  to  $4  per  hundred  pounds.  When  we  pointed  out 
that  the  materials  entering  into  this  paper  were  less  expensive,  and  from  tne  nature  of 
the  paper  the  labor  cost  was  less,  the  manufacturer  admitted  that  the  cheaper  grade 
of  paper  could  be  made  at  less  expense  both  in  the  matter  of  material  and  labor,  but 
stated  that  he  would  not  furnish  any  paper  of  the  character  known  as  '^supersized 
and  calendered  "  at  less  than  4  cents  per  pound. 

[The  Manurocturing  Jeweler,  Providence,  R.  I.— Nonpolitical.] 

You  will  observe  that  on  January  1,  1907,  we  were  paying  less  for  our  paper  by  If 
cents  a  pound  than  we  were  on  January  1,  1894.  Furtner  back  than  that  we  have  no 
records.  Paper  of  the  quality  for  which  I  have,  up  to  now,  paid  5  cents  a  pound  has 
been  raised  in  price  15  cents  on  100  pounds,  and  at  that  price  I  can  make  a  year's  con- 
tract. Trade  papers,  many  of  them  of  a  very  bulky  character,  and  therefore,  using 
immense  quantities  of  high-priced  paper,  are,  of  course,  vitally  interested  in  the  price 
of  paper.  The  facts,  however,  are  that  while  paper  for  the  moment  is  a  trifle  higher 
than  it  has  been,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  much  lower  tnan  it  was  imder  the  Wilson  tariff  bill 
in  1894,  and  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  publishers  of  my  class  have  any  reason  to 
complain. 
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[TlugOraiid  Ripids  Fumltnra  Record,  Onnd  Rapida,  MIoh.— -IndepeDdent.] 

^  «The  Record  is  printed  exclusively  on  enamel  stock,  the  price  of  which  has  advanced 
diiring'thefyear*1907  from  $5.65  to  96.26  per  hundred,  an  increase  of  $12  per  ton. 

flCollne  DftOy  DIspatoh,  MoUne,  HI.— RepaT>]icati|  standpatters.] 

Aeferrii^  to  tariff  inquiry:  The  question  is  not  a  fair  one,  since  it  impliedly  assumes 
certain  things  that  are  to  be  proved.  We  believe  the  trust  has  taken  advantage  of 
conditions  and  forced  *up  the  price  regardless  of  the  wages  paid.  Our  opinion  of  the 
tariff  on  liunber  is  in  the  inclosed  editorial: 

"The  Dispatch  has  never  favored  the  tariff  on  lumber  or  any  product  of  the  trees. 
It  has  believed  that  the  forests  of  this  country  should  be  conserved  rather  than  cut  away. 
It  has  believed  that  every  acre  of  forest  cut  away  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  country  and 
that  every  acre  of  timber  land  in  the  country  shotdd  be  subject  to  governmental  regu- 
lations regarding  cutting  the  trees,  so  liiat  the  forests  mignt  be  preserved  as  forests, 
producing  a  constant  yearly  product,  instead  of  beine  cut  clear  of  timber  and  thus 
made  a  wilderness.    Because  it  thus  believes  it  would  Eke  to  see  this  test  made. 

**  Possibly  it  is  not  entirely  unselfish  in  this  matter,  as  other  papers  probably  are  not 
unselfish.  The  tariff  on  the  class  of  paper  the  Dispatch  uses  is  16  a  ton,  and  as  it  uses 
about  150  tons  annually  tJie  tax  is  no  slight  matter.  If  it  can  get  its  paper  that  much 
cheaper  and  at  the  same  time  the  forests  of  the  countr^r  can  be  preservea,  it  would  feel 
very  nappy.  And  if  it  should  be  demonstrated  that  this  difference  in  cost  is  made,  the 
Dispatcn  would  be  made  still  more  happy  if  the  tariff  could  be  taken  off  all  classes 
of  lumber  and  the  forests  of  this  country  not  hear  the  sound  of  an  ax  or  a  saw  for 
another  generation." 

^  The  Chairman.  I  may  say  that  I  had  expected  that  the  compila- 
tion that  we  asked  to  be  made  by  the  Census  Office  the  other  day 
would  be  put  in  type  and  presented  to  us  before  this,  but  I  think 
there  was  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Steuart.  I  sent 
word  to  him  to-dav  asking  him  to  do  it  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, regardless  or  the  last  reports  which  have  come  in. 

I  have  also  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  over  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
I  supi>ose  we  might  advertise  hun.  It  seems  he  is  a  dealer  in  Cana- 
dian timber  and  pulj)  lands.  We  asked  him  sometime  ago  for  infor- 
mation, and  this  is  his  answer: 

Toronto,  Canada,  May  2,  1908. 
James  E.  Mann,  Esq., 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtonj  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the. 28th  instant  asks  me  why  I  wish  the  names  of  the 
petitioners  for  removal  of  the  tariff  on  print  paper,  pulp,  etc.    My  object  is  to  su^st 
to  them  the  wisdom  of  taking  up  pulp  lands  in  Canaaa,  m  view  of  the  excited  condition 
of  the  United  States  market. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am,  yours,  truly, 

R.  G.  DiNGMAN. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  gentlemen  wish  to  invest. 
[Laughter.] 

Now,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Lyman  has  one  or  two  matters  that  he  would 
like  to  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  a  few  newspaper  letters  which  I  want  to 
have  go  in: 

Pbnn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  May  16, 1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Chairman,  etc. 

Dear  Sir:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  asking  for  information  in  regard 
to  wood-pulp  paper. 

As  the  Express  is  not  printed  on  paper  of  this  kind  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the 
information  desired. 

I  use  a  book  paper.  Such  paper  has  advanced  in  price  from  4  cents  per  poimd  to 
4.60 — ^not  an  unreasonable  advance,  in  my  opinion,  considering  the  increased  cost 
of  production  and  the  general  advance  in  the  price  of  about  everything. 

And  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  present  enort  to  secure 
a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  for  the  benefit  of  publishers  who  publish  huge 
editions  that  they  sell  for  a  cent  a  copy. 
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If  they  would  make  Bmaller  and  better  papers  they  would  not  need  the  relief  they 
are  seeking,  and  if  they  can  not  afford  them  at  1  cent  per  copy  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  from  increasing  the  price  to  2  cents. 

Undoubtedly  the  tariff  needs  revision  to  meet  existing  conditions,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  duty  on  wood  pulp  should  be  removed,  but  the  revision  should  be  general 
and  not  for  tne  especial  benefit  of  a  particular  interest. 

Yours,  etc.,  R.  A.  SconsLD. 


Pen  Aroyl,  Pa.,  May  14,  1908. 
Herman  Ridder, 

Prendent  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association. 
Dear  Sm:  Your  circular  letter  is  before  me.    I  received  no  letter  from  Hon.  James 
R.  Mann  under  date  of  May  7,reaue8ting  certain  information,  hence  could  not  reply, 
and  do  not  knOw  the  information  aesired. 

However,  if  it  bears  upon  the  price  of  paper  (news)  I  can  say  this:  A  few  years  ago, 
probably  six  or  seven,  my  news  paper  cost  me  from  $1.60  to  |1.70  per  100  pounds 
delivered  here.  Then  I  could  buy  paper  30  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  ebeets  (.we  use 
sheet  24  by  35).  To-day  my  paper  costs  me  13.15  to  |3. 25  per  100  pounds  delivered, 
and  I  can  only  buy  paper  on  a  basis  of  32  pounds  to  the  ream.  This  means  an  advance 
in  price  of  about  112  per  cent,  for  it  is  no  advantage  for  me  to  use  32-pound  paper;  the 
30-pound  paper  would  really  be  preferable,  but  I  am  told  the  mills  won't  make  it.  A 
ton  of  paper  30-pound  weight  provided  me  with  33,334  sheets  at  a  cost  of  $32;  the  same 
nimiber  of  sheets  to-day  costs  me  $67.75.  Our  freight  rate  from  Niagara  Falls  or 
Buffalo — our  paper  comes  from  a  mill  in  that  district — is  30  cents  per  100  pounds. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  M.  Surra. 


Periodical  Publishers'  Association  of  America, 

May  18,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington y  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  select  committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives  which 
is  now  making  an  investigation  of  various  matters  connected  with  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  wood  pulp  ana  print  paper,  sent  out,  under  date  of  May  8,  1908,  a  letter 
to  consumers  of  pulp  paper  with  a  series  of  questions  for  reply. 

In  common  with  other  periodicals,  we  presume  that  this  form  was  sent  to  pub- 
lishers of  magazines,  as  well  as  to  newspapers.  The  association  of  which  I  am  presi- 
dent is  composed  exclusively  of  magazine  publishers,  and  the  form  of  questions 
relative  to  news-print  paper  was  not  entirely  suited  for  reply  from  the  publishers  of 
periodicals  which  use  a  higher  grade  of  paper,  namely,  supercalendered  and  coated 
papers. 

We  are  naturally  very  much  interested  in  the  pulp  and  paper  investigation,  and 
we  appeared  before  the  President  on  this  subject  last  fall  in  company  with  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers*  Association. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  our  members  have  made  a  reply  on  the  form  of  letter  which 
you  sent  out,  but  as  your  printed  matter  seemed  to  relate,  chiefly,  or  almost  entirely, 
to  news-print  paper  they  may  have  felt  that  this  did  not  come  under  the  classification 
of  paper  which  they  use. 

We  are  sending  you  this  information  so  that  you  may  know  that  a  small  number  of 
replies  from  our  members  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject, 
as  it  is  one  in  which  we  are  deeply  concerned. 

Very  truly,  yours,  E.  J.  Ridoeway,  President. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  Mr.  Stafford  asked  Doctor 
Bristol  if  he  knew  the  percentage  of  standing  spruce  in  the  Eastern 
States  used  for  pulp  wood.  He  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  the  stand 
was,  and  he  was  unable  to  state  from  memory.  I  made  a  calculation 
from  Government  sources  which  I  would  like  to  submit,  which  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  spruce  wood  used  for  pulp  wood  standing  in 
the  Eastern  States  is  less  than  1.39  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  all  the  stand  of  spruce  in  the  Eastern  States—^ 
that  is,  east  of  the  Appalachian  Eange  or  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  you  may  say — used  for  pulp  wood  is  less  than  1.39  per  cent, 
using  the  Government  data. 
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The  Chairman.  What  Government  data  did  vou  use? 

Mr.  Lyman.  From  estimates  contained  in  the  census  on  lumber 
and  figures  from  the  Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  What  census  on  lumber  was  that? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  figures  of  1905,  which  I  quote.  Those  figures, 
as  I  take  it,  are  just  as  valuable  for  making  such  calculations  as  we 
wish  with  which  to  show  the  percentage  of  the  consumption  of  pulp 
wood  as  they  are  for  predicting  when  the  forests  of  this  country  are 
to  finally  go  up. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  percentage  cut  for  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  percentage  of  acreage  which  was  cut  for 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  the  percentage  of  pulp  wood  used. 

The  Chairman.  The  percentage  of  standing  timber  used? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  the  percentage  of  it  used  for  pulp  wood  in  a 
given  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  confined  to  pulp  wood — this  statement. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  spruce,  as  you  will  nnd,  I  think.  I  think  it  is 
spruce. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.     The  statement  can  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:)  ^ 

PBRCBNTAOB  OP    THE    TOTAL  STAND  OF    SPRUCE  IN  THE  EASTERN    STATES    CUT    FOB 
LUMBER  AND  PULP  WOOD  IN   1905. 

[BuUetln  77.  Censos  of  Manufactures:  1906— Lumber  and  timber  products.] 

** Spruce. — Spruce  in  the  Eastern.  States  is  found  mainly  in  New  England »  in  New 
York,  and  in  West  Virginia,  where  in  recent  yean,  since  the  partial  destruction  of  white 
pine  J  it  has  become  theprinci{)al  commercial  timber,  the  amount  annually  cut  ex- 
ceed m^  that  of  pine.  Tlie  estimated  stand  in  these  States  is,  in  round  numbers, 
^  bilhon  feet,  of  which  7,517.6  million  feet  was  reported  *as  owned  by  lumbermen. 
The  cut  in  these  States  in  the  census  year  was  965  million  feet." 

This  is  1.93  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  stand. 

Assuming  that  this  1.93  per  cent  does  not  include  any  pulp  wood,  which  is  probably, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  contrary  to  fact,  the  amount  of  domestic  pulp  wood  used  in  this 
flame  territory  added  to  the  lumber  cut  (1.93  per  cent)  will  give  the  total  "drain  "  upon 
the  spruce  stand  of  the  Eastern  States. 

The  domestic  spruce  used  for  pulp  in  1905,  according  to  Circular  No.  44  of  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was,  in  the  Eastern  States,  as 
follows: 


NewYork 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 


^iSf**"   Sulphite!     Soda 
piSess.  ■  P««"«-    P"**"- 


Corda.  Cords.       Cords. 

4fiO,639  321,508  [        41,465 

113,618  197,200  28,617 

8,760  74,431  i 

4,200  7,816! 

8,361  '      40,632    

13,422  60,040    

2,000  22,004   


Total I    eOO.SW  ,    722,630  60,872 

Grand  total,  1,393,401  cords. 

Multiplying  this  by  500  feet  to  the  cord  (the  figure  used  by  the  Forest  Service)  gives 
696,700,500  feet.  This  is  equivalent  to  1.39  per  cent  of  the  total  stand,  making  the 
total  "drain"  upon  the  spruce  timber  3.32  per  cent.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  it  Lb  customary  in  estimating  the  stand  of  timber  to  include  only  merchant- 
able timber,  the  full  stand  being  much  greater. 
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Mr.  Ltman.  I  think  there  is  a  mistaken  notion  in  regard  to  the 
relative  amount  of  wood  used  in  sulphite  and  ground  wood.  In  1906, 
according  to  the  census,  there  was  used  for  sulphite  1,958,619  cords. 

The  Chairman.  I  put  into  the  record  yesterday  the  figures  for  1905, 
1906,  and  1907. 

Mr.  Ltman.  Divided  between  ground  wood  and  sulphite? 

The  Chaisman.  Between  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda  process. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  did  not  know  that  I  put  in  any  figures  yesterday 
divided  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  did. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
I  did. 

Mr.  Merritt,  I  think,  unwittingly  belittled  the  pulp  industry  as 
such,  as  distinguished  from  the  paper  industry,  in  his  testimony  yes- 
terday. I  have  here  the  figures  snowing  the  amount  of  pulp  of  the 
three  kinds — aground  wood,  sulphite,  and  soda — made  in  1905  for  sale 
in  tonnage  and  in  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  figures  based  on? 

Mr.  Lyman.  The  United  States  Census. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  those  figures  already  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lyman.  But  is  it  not  proper  to  bring  it  out  in  the  form  of  a 
point  that  we  wish  to  make,  rather  than  have  it  involved  in  a  mass  of 
figures  that  do  not  show  anything  particularly? 

The  Chairman.  All  you  will  get  of  this  is  m  a  mass  of  figures. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  am  making  my  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Ordinarily  we  do  net  want  to  putjta 
lot  of  figures  in  different  places  in  the  record,  duplicating  each  other. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  is  not  so  much  the  figures  as  the  point  to  be  proved, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  total  amount  of  pulp  made  for  sale  in  1905  was 
$23,000,000  worth.     , 

The  following  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Lyman: 

Pulp  made  for  Bale  in  1906,  United  States 


Tons. 
273,400 

Valued  at- 

Ornnnfl  wnn<J  ,     .  ,  - - -  - 

$4,333,406 
13,661.464 

Sulphite 

376.940 
130,366 

Soda 

5,159,616 

Total 

780,706 

23,144,574 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  TAMES  P.  LEWIS,  OF  BEAYEB  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Lewis.  James  P.  Lewis. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Lewis? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Beaver  Falls,  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  mills  are  jrou  connected  with? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Three;  the  J.  P.  Lewis  Company,  Lewis  &  Slocum,  and 
Lewis,  Slocum  &  Le  Fevre. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  different  corporations? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  J.  P.  Lewis  Company  is  a  corporation.  Lewis  & 
Slocum  is  a  company,  and  Lewis,  Slocum  &  Le  Fevre  is  a  company. 
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The  Chairman.  Tou  are  a  partner  in  two  of  them? 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  are  a  partner  in  those  that  are  not  corpora- 
tions? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  are  an  owner  of  stock  in  the  one  that  is  a 
corporation? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  give  us  any  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  your  business  there. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  I  did  not  come  here  expecting  to  say  anything 
about  it.  I  came  on  other  business  here.  mr.  Hastings  asked  me 
last  night  if  I  could  give  you  some  testimony  in  regard  to  our  wood 
there,  and  the  cost  of  it  as  compared  with  three  or  five  years  ago.  We 
think  we  own  pretty  nearly  wood  enough  to  run  us  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  we  bought,  I  think,  five  years  ago;  but  the 
advance  last  year  in  cost  to  us  at  our  mill,  which  came  from  the  ad- 
vance in  labor,  was  about  $2  a  cord.  I  would  not  say  that  is  abso- 
lutely correct,  but  it  is  within  a  few  cents.  We  do  not  pay  any  more, 
imderstand,  for  the  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  On   the  wood  you  cut  on  your  own  forest? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes.  We  paid  our  men  last  year  $45  or  $50  per  month, 
as  against  $35  or  $40  per  month  three  vears  ago,  and  we  also  had  to 
pay  our  drivers  on  the  river  more,  and  also  there  is  about  a  50  per  cent 
advance  in  maintaining  the  camps.  The  men  want  to  live  better  than 
they  used  to.  I  do  not  blame  them.  In  the  wood  that  we  buy  there 
has  been  an  advance  of  about  $3.25  a  cord  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  purchased  wood  ^ach  year  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  quarters?  , 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  are  on  the  Beaver  River,  and  we  get  our  wood 
from  that  section. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  all  comes  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  not  purchased  any  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  tried  to,  but  they  asked  so  much  for  it  that  we 
could  not  aflFord  to  take  any. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  make  attempts  to  purchase  it? 

Mr.  Lewis.  A  year  ago  last  winter. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  prices  you  have  paid  for  pulp  wood 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Four  years  ago  I  made  an  oflFer  for  15,000  cords  at 
$5.25  a  cord  put  into  the  river.  The  man  accepted  it,  but  he  after- 
wards backed  out,  and  this  past  winter  I  offered  him  for  the  same 
wood  $8.50  a  cord  put  into  the  river.     He  has  not  accepted  that  yet. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Give  us  some  instances  of  the  prices  of  timber  you 
iave  purchased  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  past  year  we  did  not  purchase  any.  We  used  our 
timber  from  our  own  land.  We  did  not  get  any  from  the  outside, 
except  perhaps  a  few  cords,  but  I  have  no  idea  what  we  paid  for  it, 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  do  you  manufacture  at  the  three  mills? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  We  manufacture  pulp  at  the  Lewis,  Slocum  &  Le  Fevre 
mill  and  wood-pulp  board  at  the  other  two.  Wood-pulp  board  is  a 
heavy  product,  like  cardboard.  We  manufacture  milk-cap  board  and 
cardboard. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  special  manufacture  is  board? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  made  from  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  use  much  sulphite  in  the  manufacture  of 
boards? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  suppose  we  use  two  carloads  per  month,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  proportion  of  sulphite  is  used  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Largely  we  do  not  use  any,  but  for  some  of  our  product 
we  use  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  presume  you  are  acquainted  with  the  manufacture 
of  news  paper? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  manufacture  of  boards  similar? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Very  similar.  The  same  stock  goes  into  it,  but  it  is 
manipulated  in  a  little  different  way  in  the  beaters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  have  occasion  to  mix  the  sulphite  in 
the  manufacture  of  board? 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  mix  it  the  same  way,  but  in  different  proportions. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Manila  and  Fiber 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  price  in  the  case 
of  boards  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  the  market,  so  far 
as  the  board  trade  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Lewis.  A  year  ago  last  summer  and  fall  we  raised  the  price 
of  our  product,  I  think,  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton,  if  my  recollection 
is  right;  $1.50  to  $2  a  t^n.     Last  year  we  raised  it  about  $5  a  ton. 

aG.  Stafford.  What  was  the  occasion  for  the  raise? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Well,  fbr  two  years  up  to  last  fall  and  the  past  two 
winters,  back  of  last  winter,  have  been  exceedingly  bad  wmters  to 
lumber.  The  season  was  very  short  and  there  was  not  much  snow. 
Then  the  summer  season  has  been  very  bad  with  us  on  account  of  a 
shortage  of  water.  We  could  neither  make  pulp  ourselves  or  buy  it 
at  any  reasonable  price  last  year,  and  we  were  forced  to 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  a  scarcity  of  mechanically-ground  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  great  scarcitv  of  it.  We  wrote  to  every 
mill  making  pulp  in  the  Unitecf States  last  August,  asking  if  they  could 
let  us  have  one  or  more  carloads  of  pulp,  and  they  answered  that  they 
could  not  do  it;  thev  had  not  a  carload  to  sell.  One  man  said  he  would 
let  us  have  one  carload  a  week  in  December. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  mills  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  That  would  b^  pretty  hard  to  tell  without  going 
through  the  directory. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Could  vou  give  any  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  I  could  not.  We  went  through  the  directory  and 
went  through  the  mills  that  we  knew  were  in  the  nabit  of  selling  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  state  whether  they  are  more  consioerably 
located  in  the  East  than  in  the  West? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  very  few  mills  in  the  West  are  selling  pulp.  I 
think  there  are  more  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Stafford.  By  what  tour  system  do  you  run  your  mills? 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  hours  prevailing  there? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  start  in  on  Monday  morning  at  1  o'clock  and  work 
xmtil  Saturday  night  until  10,  and  change  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
12  o'clock  at  night;  and  then  we  have  a  third  set  of  men  that  go  oil 
while  the  others  go  to  dinner.    They  have  an  hour  for  meals. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  manj  hours  do  the  day  shift  work  and  how 
many  hours  do  the  night  shift  work? 

Mr.  Lewis.  They  both  work  the  same,  eleven  hours  apiece.  We 
do  not  work  on  that  plan  of  twelve  hours  one  week  and  eleven  hours 
.another.  We  replace  the  men  when  at  dinner  with  somebody  else, 
and  thev  have  an  hour  for  meals. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  wages  in  your 
mill,  or  in  your  district,  for  the  last  several  years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  advanced  them  three  years  ago  about  10  per  cent 
and  we  made  another  advance  last  year,  which,  while  it  was  not 
on  the  10  per  cent  basis,  practically  amounted  to  that.  We  read- 
justed the  wages  of  the  men  and  it  amounted  to  practically  a  10  per 
cent  advance  last  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimate  as  to  the  percentage 
of  increase  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  boards  in  the  last  several 
years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  could  not  do  that;  no,  sir;  without  sitting  down  and 
figuring  it  up.  I  could  send  it  to  you,  but  I  could  not  give  it  to  you 
from  here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  sale  of  pulp  wood,  are 
you? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  sell  our  own  product. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  have  you  received  for  that  in  the  last 
several  years? 

Mr.  Lewis.  For  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  some  years  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Two  years  ago  we  got  from  $37.50  to  $42.50. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Per  ton  of  pulp  board. 

The  Chairman.  I  thougnt  ne  asked  about  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  thought  he  said  ^'pulp  board." 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  "pulp  wood." 

Mr.  Lewis.  No;  we  do  not  sell  any  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  sell  any  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  we  buy  it.  Last  year  we  bought  a  carload 
a  day  when  we  could  get  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  the  advance  in  the  cost,  or  a  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  advance  in  the  cost,  of  pulp  wood  as  used  in 
your  mill  or  on  the  board  that  is  manufactured  by  you? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  can  give  you  the  advance  that  we  have  paid  for  what 
pulp  wood  we  have  bought  in  the  last  two  years.     It  is  $3  a  cord. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Designate  the  dat^s. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  paid  last  year  $3  a  ton  more  than  we  paid  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay? 
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Mr.  Lewis.  We  paid  $18  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Lbwis.  To  the  Hannawa  Falls  people. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  did  you  buy? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  had  a  contract  for  a  carload  a  day,  12  to  15 
tonS;  but  they  were  not  able  to  furnish  it  on  account  of  low  water. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  it  cost  per  ton  to  produce 
your  product? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Our  product? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Not  here;  I  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  it  cost?  Do  you  not 
keep  close  track  of  your  business?  t 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  1  try  to.    Last  year,  I  think,  it  cost  us  $37 .50  a  ton* 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  your  own  wood? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  charge  itself  with  the  wood 
it  uses? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No.  We  have  charged  that  up  to  the  expense  of 
manufacturing;  just  what  we  paid  for  the  wood  and  what  it  cost  us. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  use  your  own  wood? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes.    That  is  where  we  use  our  own  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  include  stumpage  in  that? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  now  as  the  value  of  the  wood 
you  consume  per  cord? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Our  own  wood  cost  us  last  year  about  $7.25,  I  think, 
but  this  year  we  have  not  got  our  drives  in,  so  that  I  can  not  tell 
what  it  costs  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  charging  now  on 
your  books  for  the  wood  you  are  now  using  1 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes;  $7.25.  That  was  wood  that  we  drove  down  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  the  wood  for  two  years  after  it  is 
cut? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Oh,  no;  we  cut  it  a  year  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  two  years  after? 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  comes  pretty  near  being  that.  We  cut  it  in  the 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  we  put  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  wood  you  cut  last  summer? 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  in  the  river  coming  down.  When  I  left  home  it 
was  within  about  10  miles  of  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  is  it? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thirty  miles. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  that  wood  to  come  down? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Not  necessarily,  it  is  a  mean  river  to  drive.  There 
are  some  creeks  where  we  have  a  joint  drive,  and  we  have  to  stop 
where  these  creeks  come  in  and  help  those  fellows  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  stumpage  does  that  include,  that  $7.25? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Two  dollars  a  corcL 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  you  something  less  than  $5,  then,  to  cut 
the  wood  and  deliver  it? 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir.     It  costs  us  more  than  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Not  on  the  figures  you  have  given;  it  does  not. 
What  do  you  say  you  charge  for  the  wood? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Just  what  we  paid  for  it,  the  stumpage. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  you  chargea  on  the  books  for 
the  wood? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  I  think,  it  cost 
us  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  of  that  is  stumpage, 
and  that  means  less  than  $5,  does  it  not,  for  the  cost  of  cutting  and 
delivering  it  ? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Oh,  yes.  I  thought  you  meant  the  whole  thing. 
Excuse  me.  • 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  extra  cheap? 

Mr.  Lew^is.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  on  the  average  do  you  think  you 
increased  the  selling  price  of  your  product  since  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  should  say  on  the  average  $3  or  93.50. 

The  Chairman.  $3  a  ton? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Say  $3.50. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  10  per  cent,  or  less  than  10 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  would  not  be  auite  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  tnink  you  have  made  an  increase  of 
more  than  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Lewis.  1  do  not  think  so,  not  on  the  average  through.  We 
did  on  some  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you .  made  an  increase  sufficient  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  tried  to. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  at  your 
mills,  in  your  opinion,  is  not  as  much  as  10  per  cent  now  above  what 
it  was  a  year  aeo? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  that  exactly.  The 
increased  cost  now  is  not  10  per  cent  over  what  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  stenographer  will  please  read  the  question. 

The  Stenographer  [reads] : 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  increased  cost  of  production  at  your  mills,  in  your 
opinion^  is  not  as  much  as  10  per  cent  now  above  what  it  was  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  understand  that  is  using  wood  that  we  cut  two 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  question. 

Afr.  Lewis.  Yes;  but  it  is  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  said  that  you  had  advanced  your  prices 
sufficiently  to  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  I  said  we  tried  to.  Whether  we  did  or  not  I 
do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  like  testimony  that  jibes  with  itself. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  saying  to  you  that  l  came  here  without  any 
thought  of  appearing  in  this  matter  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  want  to  undertake  to  know  anything 
about  the  business,  we  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to  bother  you. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  no  figures  here. 
.  40197— No.  22—08 6 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  say  you  do  not  know  about  these  things, 
we  do  not  want  to  detain  you.  You  have  not  the  time,  and  I  am  sure 
I  have  not. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  have  not  the  figures  that  I  could  give  you  of  the 
exact  cost  on  which  we  advanced  the  price  on  the  average  production. 

The  Chairman.  You  tell  us  one  moment  that  you  advanced  the 
cost  of  selling  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  then 

Mr.  Lewis.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  thought  we  had  advanced  it  more  than 
10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show.  What  do  you  sell  your 
product  now  for?    How  much? 

Mr.  Lewis.  $38.50  and  $40  and  $50. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  give  your  advance  as  $3.50?  Cer- 
tainly that  is  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Some  of  it  was  advanced  $7.50  a  cord,  or  a  ton.  I 
could  not  give  you  the  average  without  knowing  just  how  many  tons 
we  made  of  each  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  I  think  you  have  furnished  us  much 
valuable  information  without  your  books.     That  is  all,  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  thought  we  would  finish  up  as  far  as  we  could, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  eastern  men  who  are  nere.  Now  I  will  be 
sworn  myself. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  AETHirS  C.  HASTINGS,  OF  NMOAEA 

FAILS,  N.  T. 

[The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.] 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  full  name,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Arthur  C.  Hastings;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill,  Mr.  Hastings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Cliff  Paper  Company,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
manufacturers  of  news  paper  and  groimd  wood  pulp. 

We  have  a  capacity  or  from  30  to  40  tons  a  day,  averaging  last  year  36 
tons,  principally  of  news  print.  We  manufacture  enough  oi  our  ground 
wood  to  supply  our  own  mills  only,  so  that  we  are  in  the  market  only 
to  buy  sulpnite  and  the  necessary  articles  that  go  into  the  manufacture 
of  news  paper.  Our  mill  is  located  on  one  or  the  power  concerns  of 
Niagara  Falls,  working  under  an  old  agreement  with  very  low  wat«r 
power,  and  we  rent  that  water  power  by  so  much  per  horsepower  per 
year  developed.  We  use  in  the  paper  mill  proper  about  300  horse- 
power, which  is  discharged  from  vertical  wheels  under  a  75-foot  head. 
About  fifteen  years  ago  I  developed  in  the  gorge  of  the  river  a  pulp 
mill,  using  the  water  that  had  passed  the  paper  mill,  and  grinding  our 
pulp  down  there  under  a  125-foot  head  with  two  water  wheels,  develop- 
mg  about  twelve  hundred  or  thirteen  hundred  horsepower  apiece,  thus 
exploding  the  old  theory  that  the  water  that  runs  a  mill  does  not  grind 
again,  because  it  does  in  this  case. 

We  have  been  running  steadilv  for  a  number  of  years,  with  verv 
few  stoppages  by  reason  of  any  fault  in  the  construction  of  the  mill 
or  by  reason  of  short  business  until  this  year.  We  have,  since  the 
1st  of  January,  1908,  been  running  about  two-thirds  of  the  time; 
hardly  that,  I  should  say.  On  the  average  not  more  than  that.  We 
founa  it  impossible  to  place  our  product.  We  do  not  run  on  contract 
work  very  much.     We  depend,  with  a  mill  of  our  size,  on  local  trade 
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which  we  may  get  through  jobbers  or  through  orders  that  may  be 
sent  in  to  us.  We  have  no  traveling  men  on  the  road,  and  we  do 
most  of  our  business  by  correspondence.  The  local  or  floating  trade, 
so  called,  is  practically  dropped  in  our  section  of  the  coimtry.  We 
have  a  very  large  market  in  Kochester,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  other 

Saints  where  we  can  get  a  low  freight,  and  from  Pennsylvania  and 
hio,  but  there  is  very  little  of  that  business  which  has  come  to  us. 
We  have  made  a  great  many  quotations  and  tried  different  schemes 
of  quoting,  but  they  do  not  bring  in  business.  We  get  some  inquiries, 
but,  so  far  as  the  business  is  concerned,  it  does  not  materiaUze.  It  is 
a  pecuUar  situation  as  compared  with  the  business  several  years 
ago,  when  we  could  not  get  a  profit  on  our  paper,  but  when  we  could 
sell  it.  To-day  I  do  not  believe  the  mills  in  this  country  could  go 
out  and  sell  the  full  product  of  their  paper  at  any  price. 

The  Chairman.  Tney  have  not  tried  it,  have  they? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  many  of  them  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  last  price  you  have  quoted? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Two  dollars  and  tnirty  cents  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  you  quoting  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  figures  that  we  have  for  1905  were  $43.29 
deUvered. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  freight  rate  averaged  at  that  time  $2.51. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  $2.51  a  ton? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  said,  our  market  is  practically  around 
near  by. 

The  Chairman.  About  2  cents  at  the  mills? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906  it  was  a  little  cheaper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  1906  it  was  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  it  m  1906? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Roughly  going  over  the  figures  which  I  have  here, 
it  would  average 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  any  figures  you  have  there,  about  the 
verage. 

Mr.  Hastings.  January,  1906,  $1.90;  February,  $1.89;  March, 
$1.87;  April,  $1.87;  May,  $1.85;  June,  $1.80;  July,  $1.80;  August, 
$1.86;  September,  $1.86;  October,  $1.87;  November,  $1,942;  Decem- 
ber^ $1,935.     That  was  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  1907. 

Mr.  Hastings.  January,  $1,965;  February,  $2.06;  March,  $2.11; 
April,  $2.29;  May,  $2,355;  June,  $2.35;  July,  $2.32;  August,  $2.41; 
September,  $2.36;  October,  $2.51 ;  November,  $2.49;  December,  $2.51. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  average  figures  of  the  sales  and 
deliveries  for  those  months? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Taken  from  your  books? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mostly  on  open  sales,  and  not  on  contracts? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mostly. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  continue  thatMown  toMate? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  only  one  of  the  year  is  January,  1908.  That 
was  $2.53. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  all  for  delivered? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  all  delivered;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  prepared  some  tables  there,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  those  tables  cover. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Those  are  merely  the  amounts  in  pounds  in  the 
year  1906  of  rolls,  hangings,  sheets,  and  side  runs,  and  so  forth,  which 
are  incorporated  in  the  report  sent  to  the  Committee  and  printed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  the  prices  you  give  there  for  January 
and  February  and  all  the  months  in  1906  were  those  delivered? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  the  average  freight  rate,  Januiuy,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  1906,  was  from  our  mills,  including  freight  and 
cartage,  12.65  cente  per  100  poimds. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  back  can  you  go  with  those  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  go  back  to  our  cost  prices. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  point  of  time. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Our  cost  and  delivered  prices  on  an  average  by 
months,  statements  b^  three  months,  and  statements  by  the  total 
year,  back  to  1899,  with  some  months  or  periods  omitted;  but  in  a 
generid  way  following  throueh  from  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  prices  for  1899. 

Mi,  Hastings.  For  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  1899  our  average 
price  for  the  year  was  $35.95  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  point  of  delivery? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Atpoint  of  deUvery. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  was  the  average  cost  of  delivery? 

Mr.  Hastings.  13.06  per  himdred,  or  $2.61  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  $13  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thirteen  (5ents;  $2.61  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  cost  of  production  in 
those  periods,  excluding  interest  cost  and  depreciation? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  include,  as  you  have  it  in  your 
books?    Does  it  include  taxes  and  repairs? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  includes  taxes  and  insurance,  our  rental  for 
power,  which  is  a  fixed  charge  with  us.  and  commissions  for  selling 
the  waste  which  was  returned^  paper  aelivery,  allowances  for  over^ 
weight,  waees,  interest,  and  discount,  which  means  in  our  case  the 
discoimt  wnich  may  nave  been  deducted  for  cash  payment  or 
interest  which  we  may  have  paid  for  discoimting  a  man's  note  who 
paid  by  note;  but  nothing  as  to  the  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  that  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hastings.  $36.03  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  For  when? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  year  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Give  it  to  us  for  each  period  that  you  have  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  understand  the  production  in  1899,  the  cost  of 
production  in  1899,  was  $35.03,  and  you  sold  it  at  $35.96,  which 
mcluded  charges  of  $2.61,  cost  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  made  72  cents  a  ton  without  any  credit  for  any 
investment.  For  the  January,  February,  and  March,  1900,  period 
our  average  cost  in  tons  was  $35.92. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  connection  as  to  cost? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  connection  all  the  way  through. 
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The  Chaibman.  Can  you  give  us  at  the  same  time  the  average 
selling  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  $38.53.  April,  May,  and  June,  1900,  our  cost  was 
$37.94  a  ton.  We  sold  it  for  $40.58^  ton.  In  July,  August,  and 
September  of  1900  our  paper  cost  us  $40.42  a  ton,  and  we  sold  it 
for  $45.26  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  July,  August,  and  September,  1900.  For  October, 
November,  and  December,  of  the  same  year,  our  paper  cost  us  $40.62, 
and  we  sold  it  for  $46.02  a  ton.  January,  Feoruary,  and  March, 
1901,  our  cost  was  $40.02,  and  we  sold  it  for  $44.48.  April,  May, 
and  June,  1901,  our  cost  was  $40.34,  and  we  sold  it  for  $43.24.  July, 
August,  and  September,  1901,  our  cost  was  $39.29,  and  we  sold  it 
for  $42.27.  October,  November,  and  December  of  the  same  year, 
our  cost  was  $42.12,  and  we  sola  it  for  $42.04,  that  being  a  banner 
year  to  that  date  [laughter];  8  cents  a  ton  loss.  January,  February, 
and  March,  1902,  our  cost  was  $41.12,  and  we  sold  for  $43.42.  April, 
May,  and  June,  1902,  the  cost  was  $40.33 ;  sold,  $43.35.  July,  Aiigust, 
and  September,  1902,  cost,  $36.90;  sold,  $42.72.  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  cost,  $37.47;  sold,  $44.84.  January,  February, 
and  March,  1903,  cost  $39.33;  sold,  $44.45.  April,  May,  and  June, 
1903,  cost,  $38.37;  sold,  $44.16.  July,  August,  and  September,  1903, 
cost,  $40.26;  sold,  $42.22.  October,  November,  and  December, 
cost,  $40.69;  sold,  $43.66.  January,  February,  and  March,  1904, 
cost,  $41.34;  sold,  $46.48.  April,  M!ay,  and  June,  1904,  cost,  $41.22; 
sold,  $47.12.  July,  August,  and  September,  1904,  cost,  $38.50; 
sold,  $43.32.  October,  November,  and  December,  cost,  $41.82; 
sold,  $44.30.  January,  February,  and  March,  1905,  cost.  $40.04; 
sold,  $43.99.  April,  May,  and  June,  1905,  cost,  $41.36;  sold,  $42.45. 
July,  August,  and  September,  1905,  cost,  $36.66;  sold,  $40.72. 
October,  November,  and  December,  1905,  cost,  $39.54;  sold,  $38.16, 
which  was  a  loss.  January,  February,  and  March,  1906 — in  some 
places  I  have  kept  this  in  tons,  and  some  places  in  hundredweights. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  cost  was  $40.58;  sold,  $37.82. 

The  next  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  six-month  periods,  which  in- 
cludes the  previous  three  that  I  read,  six  months,  January  to  Jime, 
1906. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  give  us  that,  however.  'We  have 
already  had  it  by  months. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  the  cost  was  $1,927  per  hundred;  sold,  $1,876 
per  himdred.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  first  six  months) 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  the  first  six  months  of  1906. 

Mr.  Sims.  Did  you  run  your  mill  nearly  full  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  •  Yes,  sir;  full.  The  last  six  months  of  1906  the 
cost  was  $1,787  per  hundred,  and  we  sold  for  $1,893  per  hundred. 
For  October,  November,  and  December,  1906,  the  cost  was  $1,829; 
sold,  $1,922. 

Nine  months  is  the  next  period  in  1907,  from  Jaunary  to  September, 
inclusive.  The  cost  was  ^1  a  ton,  and  the  average  billed  price  was 
$44.82.  October,  November,  and  December,  1907,  the  cost  price  was 
$43.62,  and  the  bill  price  $50. 

The  Chairman.  Even? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  I  will  give  it  for  the  whole  twelve  months. 
Sometimes,  in  making  inventories  in  the  mills,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  exact;  and  we  sometimes  take  another  inventory  later  and 
average  them  up,  or  take  up  several  months  together  where  he  have 
taken  one  or  more.  The  twelve  months  of  1907  is  pretty  accurate, 
from  one  vear  to  the  other,  taking  in  the  whole  year.  The  cost  was 
$2.08,  and  the  average  billed  price  was  $2,308. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  figures  where  you  show 
a  loss,  might  not  that  be  partly  because  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
inventory? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Hardly.  There  might  be  a  slight  inaccuracy  in 
one;  but  when  you  take  the  average  of  a  series  of  them,  they  come 
pretty  near  being  right. 

The  Chairman.  Through  whom  do  you  sell  your  paper,  mostly? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  sell  it  through  concerns  like  the  Greoree  Irish 
Paper  Company,  of  BuflFalo*  the  Courier  Company,  of  Buffalo; 
Allen  &  Corev,  of  buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and  Rochester;  Vernon  Brothers, 
of  New  York;  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  Perkins  &  Squire; 
Wilkinson  Brothers  &  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  a  contract  with  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  kind  of  an  agreement  with  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not,  other  than  to  pay  them  a  commission 
on  what  they  may  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  agreement  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  any  way  your  exclusive  agents  in  that 
part  of  the  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  nor  in  any  part  of  the  country, 

The  Chairman.  If  someone  applies  to  you  for  a  quotation,  do  you 
ever  refer  the  letter  or  application  to  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  where  it  refers  to  our  grade  of  paper. 
Wejiave  sent  them  inquiries  which  we  may  get  from  people  who  wcui^ 
to  buy  paper  of  some  other  kind.  We  often  get  a  great  many  inquiries 
of  that  Kind. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  about  there  being  any  agreement 
among  news-paper  manufacturers 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  To  put  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  what  question  I  am  going  to  ask 
you?  • 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  heard  it.  I  supposed  you  were  going  to 
ask  the  same  question  you  did  of  the  others.     Pardon  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  change  it.  Have  you  heard  of  any  agree- 
ment about  restricting  the  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  shows  that  you  did  considerably 
advance  the  prices  of  paper  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1907. 

Mi.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cause  for  that? 

Mr  .•Hastings.  The  increased  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  that  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany had  raised  its  price? 
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!Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  know  it  particularly,  except  that  all  mills 
had,  I  understood. 

The  Chairman.  \Miere  did  you  get  that  understanding? 

Mr.  Hastings.  By  quotations  which  I  made,  and  which  were 
accepted. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  been  running  along,  apparently  sailing 
pretty  close  to  the  wind,  for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suddenly  there  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  wide 
diversity  betv/een  the  selUng  price  and  the  cost  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  explanation  can  you  give  for  that  rather 
sudden  change  in  poUcy? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Increased  demand. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1906  you  apparently 
sold  paper  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  gir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of 
production? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  the  first  three  months,  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  The  first  six  months  of  1906  was  the  way  you 
quoted  it  to  us,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes — I  think  that  was  1905.  The  first  three 
months,  January,  February,  and  March  of  1906,  we  will  say;  that 
is  the  way  I  have  it  here.  The  next  one — I  hes  your  pardon;  it  is 
here.  These  figures  are  the  cost  per  100  poimos  of  paper  shipped. 
That  is,  during  the  six  months  we  shipped  so  manv  poimds  of  paper; 
and  these  difi^rent  items  divided  into  the  cost  snow  the  price  per 
100  pounds  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  the  figures  on  your  books? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  purport  to  show  the  cost  of  production  of 
100  poimds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  rive  them. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sulphite  pulp,  0.4136.  These  are  all  decimals — 
0.4136. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  41  cents  and  36  one-himdredths? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.  Wood  pulp,  0.0027 — that  is,  we  bought  by  the 
carload,  apparently,  one  carload  during  the  six  months;  clay,  0.0412. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^'0.0027?" 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  footing  this  up,  0.0027  would  be  about  5  cents  a 
hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  use  any  wood-pulp  in  your  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  but  that  is  figured  with  us  in  the  snape  of 
wood  and  expenses  of  our  pulp  mill.  This  is  what  we  bought,  merely: 
Clay,  0.0412;  coal,  0.0690;  alum,  0.0194;  rosm  and  soda  ash,  0.0105; 
lubrication,  0.0058;  wood,  0.5043. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  50  cents? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  that  is  the  average  cost  of  the  cords  of  wood. 
Twine,  0.0098;  wrappers,  0.0387;  color  material,  0.0069;  wires,  0.0074; 
0.0080.  (That  is,  we  have  two  machines,  and  we  keep  the  expense 
separate.)  Pulp  mill:  Expenses  of  felts,  wires,  stones,  and  different 
materials  which  go  into  the  pulp  mill,  irrespective  of  wages,  0.0209; 
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felts  and  jackets,  No.  1  machine,  0.0126;  No.  2  machine,  ditto,  0.0214; 
canvas,  >fo.  1  machine.  0.0058 ;  No.  2  machine,  0.0077 ;  lighting,  0.0041 ; 
belting,  0.0130;  expense,  0.0563  (which  includes  repairs  to  machinery, 
replacements,  traveling  expenses,  and  anything  of  that  kind);  inter- 
est and  discount,  0.0294;  wages,  0.3911;  allowances,  0.0019;  paper 
delivery  (which  means  freight  and  cartage),  0.1267;  waste  returned 
to  the  mill,  0.0101;  commissions,  0.0112. 

Then  our  fixed  expenses  I  group  under  one  heading  of  rent,  power 
expense,  repairs  to  our  generators,  water  (which  we^et  from  the  city), 
insurance,  and  taxes;  making  a  total  of  0.0767.  Tnat  makes  up  the 
total  of  1.927. 

The  Chairman.  Your  pulp  wood  was  about  25  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  production? 

Mr.  Hastinos.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us,  from  your  books,  the  average 
prices  which  you  paid  for  pulp  wooa  for  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Hastings,  i  es,  sir;  I  nave  not  them  figured  out,  but  if  you 
will  take  them  down  they  can  be  figured  out.  That  is,  I  have  here, 
to  make  up  the  amount  which  I  gave  you,  the  total  cost  of  the  wooa 
and  the  number  of  cords  which  we  bougnt;  so  it  is  merely  a  matter 
of  division. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  HASTINC^s.  For  the  six  months  from  January  to  June,  1906, 
we  used  4,657  cords,  which  cost  us  $49,375.69. 

The  Chairman.  You  used  how  mucn? 

Mr.  Hastings.  4,657  cords. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  wood  was  that — rossed  wood? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  rossed  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Delivered  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  that  year  it  came  partly  from  the  Adirondacks 
and  partly  from  Canada.  1  do  not  think  that  was  all  rossed  wood, 
Mr.  Chairman.  There  was  probably  some  peeled  wood  in  it,  but  it 
was  not  separate,  unless  I  nave  it  here  in  a  report  I  made  to  the 
Department.  [After  examining  papers.]  I  have  that  report  in  full 
here,  a  copy  of  one  made  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Apparently  we  used  just  about  half  domestic  and  half  Canadian  wood. 
The  Canadian  wood  was  peeled  wood,  and  the  domestic  wood  was 
rossed. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  show  the  price  which  you  paid  for  the 
peeled  wood? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  peeled  wood  cost  us  $8.75  delivered,  and  the 
other  $13. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  cost  of  peeled  wood  there  for  a 
series  of  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  have  not,  except  as  it  would  be  gotten 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  which  I  have  charged. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  total  amount.  Can  you  give  us  the 
total  amoimt  for  1907? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  give  it  to  you  for  the  whole  year.     We  used 
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7,799  cords,  which  cost  us  $102,891.65.  That  was  practically  all 
rossed  wood;  and  I  have  that  figured  out  for  that  year  as  S13.20. 

The  Chairman.  For  1907? 

Mr.  Hastings.  For  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  that  in  half  years  or  quarters? 

Mr.  Hastings.  January  to  May,  inclusive,  five  months,  3,434 
cords,  costing  $41,228.37.  October,  November,  and  December  was 
the  next,  2,007  cords,  costing  $28,125.83.  For  January,  February, 
and  March  of  this  year  the  cost  was  $13.99. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  was  the  amount? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  were  1,458^  cords,  costing  $20,414.44. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  that  under  contracts  that  were  entered  into 
last  year  for  this  year's  deUvery? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  with  some  few  lots  that  brought  the 
average  up  from  the  latter  part  of  last  year  to  the  first  part  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  showing  the  cost  of 
production  for  the  third  quarter  of  1900? 

Mr.  Hastings.  1900? 

The  Chairman.  The  total  cost  of  production  for  that  quarter  was 
how  much?      • 

Mr.  Hastings.  $40.62. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  before  you  gave  it  as  $42. 

Mr.  Hastings.  $40.62. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  that  cost, 
will  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sulphite  pulp,  $0.4483;  coal,  $0.0623;  clay,  $0.0343; 
alum,  $0.0209;  rosin  and  sodji  ash,  $0.0152;  lubricating,  $0.0063;  wood, 
$0.4824;  twine,  $0.0036;  wrappers,  $0.0280;  color  material,  $0.0069: 
wires— No.  1,  $0.0065;  No.  2,  $0.0039;  pulp  mill,  $0.0274;  felts  and 
jackets— No.  1,  $0.0062,  No.  2,  $0.0202;  canvaa— No.  1,  $0.0001, 
No.  2,  $0.0037;  lighting,  $0.0008;  belting,  $0.0046:  expense,  $0.0823; 
interest  and  discount,  $0.0411;  wages,  $0.4094;  allowances,  $0.0104; 
delivery  of  paper,  $0.1222;  waste  returned,  $0.0302;  commissions, 
$0.0086.  Regular  charge,  the  same  as  before,  $0.1422,  which  in- 
cluded an  improvement  account  which  we  charged  off  of  $1,556, 
called  an  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  on  the  two- tour  or  the  three-tour 
system? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  the  three-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  change? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  changed  the  1st  of  January,  1907.  Previous 
to  that  we  had  been  ruimmg  from  July  13,  1901,  on  the  so-called 
sixtv-five  hour  per  week  basis. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  On  the  two-tour  system. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  of  hours? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Eleven  hours — sixty-six  and  seventy-eight. 

The  Chairman.  Eleven  hours  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Eleven  and  thirteen. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  a 
week? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Sixty-six  and  seventy-eight. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  changes  of  the  hours  of  labor  were 
made,  what  effect  did  that  have  on  the  weekly  wage? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Per  man,  or  as  to  the  relative  running  of  the  mill? 
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The  Chairman.  Per  man. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  a  table  covering  1899,  when  we  were  running 
on  the  two-tour  tonnage  system. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  a 
week? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  We  averaged  in  pay  11.1  hours  per  man, 
at  an  average  rate  per  day  of  $1.84,  an  average  weekly  payment  of 
$10.06  per  man.  In  1907,  on  the  so-called  t&ee-tour  or  e^ht-hour 
system,  we  averaged  8.4  hours  per  man,  with  the  average  dail}"  pay  of 
$2.14,  the  average  weekly  pay  being  $11.78. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  there  showing  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  it  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  It  shows  the  hours,  days,  weeks,  title 
of  the  man,  and  his  wages. 

(The  table  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  power  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  a  very  low  power  rental  there  through  an 
old  lease — $4  a  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  that  lease  have  to  run? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  runs  for  about  twentv  years. . 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  your  cost 
of  production  seems  to  be  considerably  higher  there  than  it  is  at 
many  mills  where,  I  should  judge,  the  power  cost  might  be  even  less 
than  yours,  although  perhaps  not  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  in  a  city,  a  growing  city 
of  about  25,000  or  30,000  people.  It  is  diiBScult.  to  get  good  men 
there  that  will  stick  at  worK  and  do  as  much  work  as  they  will  in 
some  other  places,  perhaps.  We  have  to  pay  the  top  notch  of  wages. 
The  expense  of  Uvmg  there  is  high,  and  our  mill  is,  of  course,  an 
old  mill,  so  called.  We  can  not  get  out  the  production  at  the  labor 
cost  that  other  mills  get.  Our  cost  of  material,  in  freight  on  wood 
or  other  materials,  is  nigher^  perhaps,  than*  it  is  at  some  other  mills. 
We  have  no  water  connection.  The  canal  does  not  connect  with 
us.  Our  only  salvation,  of  course,  is  to  get  a  market  for  the  paper 
near  by,  where  ottr  freights  are  less.  You  will  find  that  it  costs  us 
a  little  less  to  deUver,  perhaps,  than  it  does  some  of  the  other*  mills. 
Our  wood  cost,  of  course,  is  high^  and  almost  everything  that  goes 
into  the  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  That  being  the  case,  would  it  be  any  detriment  to 
you  if  you  could  buy  your  pulp  wood  with  a  certainty  that  there 
would  be  no  export  charges  or  Government  license  fees  upon  it,  or 
possibly  buy  your  wood  pulp  free  of  duty? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  because  I  have  found  that  the  wood  that 
we  get  on  this  side  is  just  about  the  same  price  as  that  that  comes 
from  the  other  side. 

The  Chaibman.  The  other  side  controls  the  price  of  wood  now, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  they  do,  because  they  have  the  large  supply. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  wnere  most  of  the  wood  comes  from.  It 
is  cut  on  lands  owned  by  big  compaifies,  I  take  it*? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  other  tables  there  which  you  have 
prepared? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  like  to  put  in  the  increased  cost  of  some 
of  the  materials  which  are  quite  important  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  the  comparison  beinff  between  the  year  1899  and  the  year 
1907  in  each  instance.  Belting  advanced  26  per  cent;  wires,  12i 
per  cent;  No.  1  jackets,  32^  per  cent;  cotton  drier  canvas,  100  per 
cent;  felts  for  paper  machiiie,  called  press,  felts,  20  per  cent;  wet 
felts  for  paper  machines,  36  per  cent;  pulp  felts,  20  per  cent. 

(The  table  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  Hastings.  As  bearing  somewhat  joii  the  prices,  and  as  to  why 
we  are  enabled  to  secure  business  at  these  higher  prices,  I  would  like  to 
show  that  in  April,  1907,  for  instance,  we  entered  an  order  from  H.  G. 
Craig  &  Co.  for  supplying  the  Times-Star,  of  Cincinnati,  quite  a  quan- 
tity of  paper  (some  300  tons)  at  $2.40,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Cincinnati,  with 
a  freight  rate  from  our  place  of  about  13  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  was  that,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  in  April,  1907.  This  order,  I  understand, 
was  one  of  the  Berlin  Mill  Company's  orders.  They  could  not  £01 
their  orders;  thev  had  to  go  outside  and  buy  at  an  additional  price. 
We  also  suppUed  to  the  Free  Press  Company,  of  JDetroit,  Mien.,  in 
April,  1907,  through  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  200  tons  of  paper,  at  $2.40, 
net  cash  thirty  days,  f.  o.  b.  Detroit,  on  a  10-cent  freight  rate.  We 
supplied  in  March  and  April  to  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 
direct,  for  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
some  300  tons  of  paper,  at  $2.45,  less  3  per  cent,  thirty  days,  on  an 
8-cent  freight  rate.  Orders  of  this  kind  would  naturally  make  a  mill 
man  think  that  he  might  get  a  good  price,  where  they  come  from  his 
competitors. 

I  also  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Meridian  Star,  of  Meridian,  Miss., 
under  datp  of  March  26,  this  year,  in  which  they  accept  a  (quotation 
of  $2.85  a  "hundred,  delivered  in  Meridian,  on  a  42-cent  freight  rate 
from  our  mill.  They  say  that  our  prices  are  higher  than  those  they 
have  been  paying,  but  correspond  with  their  lowest  recent  quotations, 
and  go  on  and  place  an  order.     That  is  as  late  as  March  26. 

Mr.  Stafford.  TJiis  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  paper  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  Meiudian  Star, 
Meridian^  Miss.,  March  26,  1908. 
Cliff  Paper  Co., 

Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  March  24  received.    Please  accept  thanks  for 
the  kind  personal  expression  contained  therein. 

We  find  that  your  quotations  are  higher  than  the  price  that  we  have  been  payinjg  for 
the  paper,  but  correspond  with  our  lowest  recent  quotations.  You  will  please  ship  us 
one  car  of  70-inch  roll,  32-pound  news,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  named  in  your 
letter  of  the  24th.  Please  make  shipment  on  April  25.  Kindly  acknowledge  receipt 
of  this  order,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  truly,  Meridian  Star  Pubushino  Co., 

Jno.  T.  Land,  Business  Manager. 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  it  has  not  already  been  put  in,  I  would  like  to 
put  in  some  inquiries  that  were  made  of  my  concern  bjr  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  with  Chicago  headquarters,  asking  for  bids 
for  paper  for  a  number  of  newspapers  whom  they  claim  to  represent; 
also  from  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Galesburg,  111., 
who  claim  to  represent  a  great  many  publishers;  also  from  the 
Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  with  headquarters  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
who,  in  one  letter,  request  a  price  on  paper  for  a  number  of  members 
of  their  assooiation,  and  about  the  same  date  request  an  advertise- 
ment in  their  annual  proceedings,  and  write  again  asking  for  advertise- 
ment and  prices.  Also  from  the  ^^  Select  list  of  Ohio  daily  news- 
papers," with  headquarters  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  who  ask  prices  for  a 
number  of  newspapers.  Apparently  all  these  associations,  covering 
a  great  many  newspapers,  from  their  heading,  had  combined  together 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  and  low  prices. 
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The  Chairman.. Very  well;  they  may  20  m. 
(The  papers  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Gentlemen;  Inclosed  you  will  find  specifications  for  the  print  paper  to  be  con- 
tracted for  by  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  their  meeting  Julv 
10  next.  This  association  is  comjxjsed  of  the  leading  paper  in  each  city  represented, 
and  the  influence  of  tHe  organization  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  papers  printing  from  rolls  use  4,589  tons;  those  printing  from  sheets,  1,104  tons. 

Please  follow  the  rules  here  given  as  far  as  plossible : 

1.  Price  to  be  submitted  for  each  city  separately.  Terms,  f.  o.  b.  destination, 
3  per  cent,  thirty  days. 

2.  Bids  to  be  submitted  for  contracts  expiring  one,  three,  and  five  years  from 
August  1,  1906. 

3.  Prices  for  paper  in  rolls  and  in  sheets  to  be  given  separately. 

4.  Bids  for  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  print  are  requested. 

5.  Samples  of  all  paper  which  it  may  be  bidder's  intention  to  furnish  on  this  con- 
tract  must  be  submitted,  with  name,  location,  and  capacity  of  mill  which  supplies 
the  paper. 

6.  Please  answer  this  Question:  Will  you  allow  papers  which  may  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Inland  Daily  I^ess  Association  subsequent  to  August  1,  1906,  to  purchase 
all  their  print  paper  from  you  under  terms  of  the  contract? 

7.  All  Dids  ana  samples  must  be  sent  to  James  W.  Grubb,  chairman  of  executive 
committee,  Galesburg,  111.,  on  or  before  Friday,  July  6,  1906. 

8.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  these  specifications  and  return  them  if  you  do 
not  care  to  bid. 

9.  The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  is  reserved. 
Any  further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Jas.  W.  Grubb,  Chairman. 
Galesburg,  Iu.,  June  19,  1906, 


Name  of  paper. 


Town  and  State. 


I  Rolls  or 
'  sheets. 


Caiioads 
or  less. 


Sizes  used. 


Used 

in 
year. 


Contract 
expires. 


Aiiroia  Beacon.. 
Canton  Register.. 


Danville  Com.  News. 

TbflNews 

The  Mall 

Republican-Register 

-Staz^<3oiuier 

atch 


Dispatc 
MalT.. 


Review 

Whig 

Free  Press.. 
Hawk-Eye. 
Non  Pareil. 

Citizen 

Herald 

Democrat. . 
Messenger.. 


Jooinal 

The  Times. 

Courier 

Courier 


The  Reporter.. 
Telegram 


Journal 

News-Palladium. . 


Aurora,  HI !  Rolls. 

Canton,  111 ...do.. 

Danville,  111 I. ..do.. 

Elffln,Ill ...do.. 

Galesburg.  Ill '...do.. 

Galesburg,  111 do . . 

Kewanee,  111 do . . 

Moline.IU i...do.. 

Noline,  111 |...do.. 

Monmouth,  111 L..do.. 

Qulncy,  111 ...do.. 

Streator,  HI do.. 

-      •  -  ...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 

...do.. 


Burlington,  Iowa 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Centerville,  Iowa 

Clinton,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa . . . 


Muscatine,  Iowa.., 
Davenport,  Iowa. , 
Ottumwa,  Iowa.., 
Waterloo,  Iowa... 


Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Adrian,  Mich 


Morning  Patriot.. 
Mining  Journal | 


Battle  Creek,  Mich... 
Benton  HarDor,Midi 

Jackson,  Mich 


Marquette,  Mich.. 


The  News 

The  Echo 

The  Leader 

Commonwealth. . 
Gazette 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

I  Alpena,  Mich 

I  Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Fond  du  Lee,  Wis . . . 
'  Janesvllle,  Wis 


Journal 

Eagle-Star.. 


Madison,  Wis... 
liarinette,  Wis. 


.do.. 
..do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 

.do., 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do., 
.do., 
-do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Carloads 
....do... 


....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
icar.... 
(^uioads 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


...do. 
...do. 


.do., 
.do.. 


17  and  34  inches... 
36,  52^.    and    70 


16}and33i  Inches. 
53  and  70  inches... 
23|  and  47  inches.. 
23*  and  47  inches.. 

22 and  44 inches... 

34  inches 

34  inches 

35, 63  and  70  inches 
34  inches 


45^  inches 

34  inches 

30  and  34  inches... 
17i  and  34  inches.. 
35.    52},  and    70 

inches. 
34  inches 


17i  and  34  inches.. 
35,    63,    and    70 
inches. 


(,    61,    and    70 
inches. 
70  inches. 


...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do. ..I 
...do... 


36.    53,    and    70 
inches. 

35,  52i,   and   69^ 
inches. 

36.  522,    and    70 
inches. 

70  Inches 


.do. 
.do, 


I 


.do... 
-do... I 


53  and  70  inches. . . 
52i  and  70  inches.. 

35,  53,     and    70 
inches. 

33|  inches 

36.  53,    and    70 
inches. 


Tons. 
200 
80 

200 
160 
140 
126 
100 
120 

60 

60 
280 

60 
200 
300 

16 
100 
276 

86 

130 


180 
100 


90 


Jan.  1,1907 
July   1,1906 

Aug.  1,1906 
June— ,1906 
Aug.   1,1906 

Do. 
July— ,1906 

Do. 
Aug.  1,1906 
June  30, 1906 
Jan  1,1907 
July  -,  1906 
Dec  —,1906 
Feb.— ,1907 

Aug.  1,1906 
Oct;  1,1906 
Nov— ,1906 

June  1,1906 


Aug.  1,1906 


Jan.   1,1907 
Aug.  — ,1906 


I 
200    Aug.  1, 1906 

100  I 

100*!  Jan.    1,1907 


200    Aug.  1,1906 
85  ,         Do. 
100  Do. 

80    Aug.— ,1906 
100    Aug.   1,1906 
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Name  of  paper. 


Journal 

Telegram 

Journal 

Journal 

Reporter 

Inquirer 

Sun ' 

Gazette ' 

Republican 

PoBt  and  2^tung 

Democrat. .« 

Telegraph 

Journal. 

Gazette 

Tribune 

Joiunal 

Republican 

Leader 

Journal 

Gazette 

News 

Democrat I 

Republican 

Press 

Gates  City 

Times-Herald | 

Journal I 

Herald 

Journal 

Nevs 

News I 

Aigus 

Press 

Creeoeot 

Press 

News 

Herald 

News 

Review 

Times-Journal 


To^Ti  and  State. 


Racine,  Wis 

Superior.  Wis 

Crawlorasville,  Ind. 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Logansport,  Ind . . . 
Owensboro,  Ky 


Rolls  or 
sheets. 


Rolls 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


.do. 


Carloads 
or  less. 


Carloads, 
.do... 


-do.. 
!do*." 


Paducah,  Ky do . 

Green  Bay,  Wis do . 


Belvidere,  lU 

Belleville,  111 


Sheets 
...do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do. 

....do. 


Centralia,  111 do..   Tonlots 

Dixon,Ill do..  Carloads 

Freeport,Ill do do... 

Galena,  Dl !...do do... 

La  Salle,  111 ;...do..   Less 

Macomb,  111 ...do..<  Carloads 

Ottawa,  HI ...do.. do... 

Pontiac,  111 I... do..    Less 

Savanna,  111 , . .  .do . . do 

Sterling,  111 .do . .  Carloads 

Boone,  Iowa do.. do. 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa.  . .  .do . .    Less . . 

Iowa  City,  Iowa do . .  Carloads 

Iowa  City,  Iowa |...do do 

Keokuk,  Iowa I I 

Mason  City^  Iowa . . . '  Sheets  j  Carloads 
Mount   Pleasant,   ...do.. I  Less 
Iowa. 


Oscaloosa,  Iowa 

Washington,  Iowa . 

Muskegon,  Iowa 

Manistee,  Mich. 


do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 


Owosso,  Wich do 


Carloads 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


I 


Pontlac,  Mich 

Appleton,  Wis Sheets  Carloads 

Ashland,  Wis j...do.. do... 

Goshen,  Ind ...do do... 

La  Porte,  Ind ...do do.. 

Michigan  City,  Ind do . . '  Less 

Mankato  Minn do..  Carloads 


Bowling  Green,  Ky do . 


.do. 


Sizes  used. 


34  inches. 


35  and  70  inches... 


36.    52|,    and    70 

inches. 
60  and  70  inches. . . 
35.    53,    and    70 

inches. 

30x44^50 

26  X  40,  30  X  44,  35 

X50. 

30x44-50 

35x44-60 

35x48 

34x47^0 

30x44,24x36.... 

30x44 

24x40  and  30x44 

35x44 

22x30i 

30x44-50 

30x44 

24  X  36,  24  X  40,  34 

x48. 

30x44 

30x44^50 


30x44. 
30x44. 


30x44 

30x44 

35  x  40,  35  X  48. 
22  X  35,  24  X  35. 
30x40-45,30x4 
60. 


35x43^30x43^.. 

30x44 

30x44-^ 

30x44-^ 

26x40 

24x36-32,24x40- 

36,30x44-50. 
30x44-50 


Used 

in 
year. 


Tons. 

90 
225 

70 
150 


100 

100 
100 

60 
30 

5 

80 
30 
17 
30 
50 
46 
80 

6 
60 
30 


Contract 
expires. 


Sept.— ,1906 
Do. 

Dec.  1,1906 
Jan.  1, 1907 
Aug.  1.1906 

Do. 
Do. 

Aug.  1,1906 
Oct.  19,1906 

July  15.1906 
Aug.  1,1906 
Feb. -1907 
Aug.  1,1906 
July— ,1906 
June  1,1906 
Aug.  1,1906 

Do. 
July  1,1906 
Aug.  1,1906 

Do. 

Do. 


60    July  15,1906 
130    Jan.  —,1907 


May    1,190 
Dec. —,1906 

June  1,1906 


June  7,1906 


35 

45 

45  . 

45     Aug.   1,1906 

35  Do. 

Aug.  22, 1906 


July    1,1906 


Owosso,  Mich.,  July  5,  1907. 
Cliff  Paper  Company, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Inclosed  herewith  find  specifications  for  print  required  by  membeiB  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1907.     I  trust  the 
specifications  are  sufficiently  clear  to  g^ve  you  the  infonnation  necessary  upon  which  to 
base  your  proposition  to  the  association. 

We  would  prefer  to  let  the  entire  contract  to  one  mill  or  jobber,  and  would  be  pleased 
if  you  could  make  us  bid  on  the  entire  tonnage.     However,  if  you  are  not  in  position  to 
do  this,  or  if  you  can  make  more  favorable  t«rms  by  dividing  the  territory  into  districts, 
you  may  submit  proposition  on  that  basis. 
If  unable  to  supply  the  entire  tonnage,  make  a  bid  for  such  amount  as  you  can. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

G.  T.  Campbell. 

P.  S. — As  I  expect  to  be  absent  until  the  13th  instant,  if  you  desire  any  further  infor- 
mation in  the  meantime  in  reference  to  the  contract,  plear^e  address  will  E.  Curtis, 
president,  Star  Courier,  Kewanee,  111. 


SPECIFICATIONS  POR  PRINT  PAPER. 


To  be  contracted  for  by  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  their 
meeting  July  23,  for  year  oeginning  August  1,  1907. 

Price  in  every  case  to  be  submitted  for  each  city  separately,  terras  f.  o.  b.  destina- 
tion, 3  per  cent  thirty  days. 

Price  for  paper  in  rolls  and  sheets  to  be  given  separately. 
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Samples  of  all  paper  to  be  furnished  on  contract  to  be  submitted  with  each  bid, 
together  with  name  and  location  of  mill  supplying  paper. 

Total  tonnage  called  for— rolls,  3,664;  sheets,  435;  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
rolls  are  called  for. 

All  bids  and  samples  must  be  sent  to  George  T.  Campbell,  chairman  executive  com- 
mittee, Owosso,  Mich.,  on  or  before  Saturday,  July  20, 1907. 

Will  you  please  acknowledge  receipt  of  specifications  and  indicate  if  we  may  expect 
a  bid  from  you? 

The  right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  and  all  bids. 

Any  further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 


Michigan: 

Adrian  Telegram 

Ann  Arbor  News 

Bay  City  Tribune 

Jackson  Patriot 

Manistee  News 

Owosso  Argus •. 

Indiana: 

LaPorte  Herald 

Michigan  City  News 

Illinois: 

Bellville  Post  and  Zeitung 

BelTidere  Republican 

Centralia  Democrat 

Dixon  Telegraph 

Elgin  News 

Galesburg  Republican-Reg- 
ister  

Kewanee  Star  Courier .. 

Moline  Mail  and  Journal 

Monmouth  Review 

Pontiac  Leader 

Kockford  Republic 

Savanna  Journal 

Sterling  Gazette 

Streetor  Free  Press 


Tons.    Size  rolls. 


130  :  m-S2^. 

75     3b-m-^' 
210     234-47- 

200  i  33i-^ 

24  t  35-53f-70. 

60  I  53f-70. 

45     Sheets. 
30  Do. 

30  I  Do. 

100  I  35-621-70. 

15  I  Sheets. 

60  I  Do. 

100    70  in. 


200 
120 
150 

60 
176 

24 
6 

90 

50 


23M7in. 
35-631-70. 
34  in. 

Do. 
35-53-70. 
Sheets. 

Do. 
70  in. 
34  in. 


I 
Tons.  Size  rolls. 


Iowa: 

Clinton  Herald 

Council  Bluffs  NonpareU... 

Dubuque    Telegraph-Hez^- 
ald 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger 

Iowa  City  Press 

Mt.  Pleasant  Journal 

Muscatine  Journal 

Oskaloosa  Herald 

Washington  Journal 

Waterloo  Courier 

Waterloo  Reporter 

Wisconsin: 

Ashland  Press 

Appleton  Crescent 

Fond   du   Lac   Common- 
wealth  

JanesviUe  Gazette 

Racine  Journal 

Minnesota: 

Winona  Republican 

Kentucky: 

Bowling  Green  Time»Jour- 
nal 

Lexington  Leader 

Owensboro  Inquirer 


60  34  in. 
315  45i  in. 

350  '  33  in. 
80  3^^53f-70. 
Sheets. 
Do. 
17J-^. 
531-70. 
Sheets. 


45 
12 
230 
75 
36 
100 
115 


50 
52 

85 
100 
90 

100 


30 
160 
100 


164-331. 

Sheets. 
Do. 

36-52J-70. 
36-53-70. 

35-53-70. 

Sheets. 
17-33J. 
531-70. 


[Illinois  Daily  Newsi>aper  Association.] 

Galesburg,  III.,  June  11, 1907, 
Gentlemen:  If  of  sufficient  interest  to  you  to  bid  on  the  supply  of  print  paper  to  be 
used  by  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association  during  the  coming  year,  will  you 
please  be  prepared  to  sena  a  representative  to  a  meeting  of  said  association  at  Chicago, 
on  short  notice,  within  the  next  ten  days  or  three  weeks? 
Yours,  truly, 

Andrew  O.  Lindstrum,  Secretary, 


June  13,  1907. 
Mr.  Andrew  O.  Lindstrum, 

Secretmy  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Assodationy  Galesburg^  III,  . 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  11th,  ^e  should  be  glad  to  bid  on  your 
supply  of  print  paper  to  be  used  by  your  association  the  coming  year,  but  in  order  to 
make  an  intelligent  bid  on  it  we  would  want  to  know  what  the  conditions  would  be  as 
to  the  sizes  of  the  rolls  or  sheets  and  delivery  points,  if  there  is  more  than  one  point. 
Also  what  quantity  of  paper  you  would  actually  guarantee  to  buy  and  that  would  be 
taken  on  the  contract.  We  ask  this  because  in  the  past  we  understand  there  would  be 
3,000  or  4,000  tons  ordered  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  would  be  only  about  half  of 
this,  and  possibly  not  that  amount,  taken.  A  paper  mill  can  only  contract  for  the  quan- 
tity of  product  they  can  turn  out,  so  you  can  see  the  necessity  for  having  the  exact  fig- 
ures stated  in  making  contracts.  If  you  care  to  give  us  this  information  we  will  be  glad 
to  take  the  matter  up  seriously  with  you  at  your  meeting. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Cliff  Paper  Company. 
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Galesbtrg,  III.,  June  15,  1907. 
Cuff  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  I  assume  from  the  date  of  your  letter  that  the  specifications  that  I  sent 
you  on  the  13th  and  your  letter  crossed  in  transmission.  I  wish,  however,  to  correct 
an  erroneous  impression  that  you  have  of  our  association.  You  have  evidently  con- 
fused ours  with  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  The  Inland  is  all  right,  but  our 
association  will  furnish  you  a  larger  tonnage,  besides  be  more  compact  and  homogene- 
ous as  regards  territory. 

If  you  have  not  received  the  specifications  by  the  time  you  receive  this  letter  and 
you  will  notify  me,  I  will  send  another  set. 

Yours,  truly,  Andrew  O.  Lindbtrum. 


Galesburo,  III.,  Ju^ne  13 ,  19(^. 

Gentlemen:  Inclosed  you  will  find  s])ecification8  for  the  print  paper  to  be  con- 
tracted for  by  members  of  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association  at  their  meeting 
June  25  next.  This  association  is  composed  of  the  leading  papers  in  the  State  outside 
of  Chicago. 

The  papers  printing  from  rolls  use  6,522  tons;  those  printing  from  sheets  85,  tons. 

Please  loUow  the  rules  here  given  as  far  as  possible: 

1.  Price  to  be  submitted  tor  each  city  separately.  Terms:  F.  o.  b.  destination. 
Three  per  cent,  tlurty  days. 

2.  Bids  to  be  subnutted  for  contracts  expiring  one  year  or  more  from  August  1, 1907. 

3.  Prices  for  paper  in  rolls  and  in  sheets  to  be  given  separately. 

4.  Bids  for  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  print  are  requested. 

5.  Samples  of  all  paper  which  it  may  be  bidder's  intention  to  furnish  on  this  contract 
must  be  submitted  with  name,  location,  and  capacity  of  mill  which  supplies  the  paper. 

6.  Please  answer  this  question:  "Will  )rou  allow  papers  which  may  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Association  subsequent  to  August  1, 1907,  to  pur- 
chase all  their  print  paper  from  you  under  terms  of  the  contract?  " 

7.  All  bids  and  samples  must  be  sent  to  Andrew  O.  Lindstrum,  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Galesbuiig,  111.,  on  or  before  June  23,  1907,  or  care 
of  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  or  before  8  p.  m.  June  24, 1907. 

8.  Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  these  specifications,  and  return  them  if  you  do  not 
care  to  bid. 

9.  The  rieht  to  reject  any  or  all  bids  is  reserved . 
Any  further  information  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Andrew  O.  Lindstrum,  Secretary. 


Aurora,  Beacon. .  i 
Aurora,  Daily  I. 

News,  I 

Blooming  ton,  1. 

Pantagraph. 
Blooming  ton,   . 

Bulletin.  1 

Beilevllle,  News-  . 

Democrat. 
Decatur,  Herald.  . 
Danville.     Com-  . 

mercial-News. 

Dixon,  Star 

Galesburg.  Mail. .  . 
Gales  burg.     Re-   . 

publican  -Reg- 
ister. 
Jollet,    Daily   . 

News. 
Lincoln,      Daily   . 

Courier. 
Moline,  Dispatch.  . 

Moline,  Mail 

Monmouth,    . 

Daily  Review. 
Peoria,  Journal . ,  . 
Peoria,    Herald-  '. 

Transcript. 
Quincy,  Herald..'. 
Quincy,  Whig 


.do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 

.do., 
.do.. 

.do. ., 
.do.  .' 
.do.  . 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do- 

.do. 
.do. 


.do., 
.do.. 


24x36.321bfl. 
24x36,341b3. 


.do...'  24x36.  32 lbs. I 

'  I 

.do... I  24x36,321ba. 


car  lots. 
Cars. 


4x36. 35  lbs. 
24x36,  32  lbs. 


Car 24x36.  32  lbs. 

..do...    24x36,33  lbs. 
.do...    24x36.  34  lbs 


34  and  17  inches... 
47  and  23}  inches.. 

384.  34.  m,  and 

17^  iiiches. 
38i.  34,  18}.  and 

17}  inches. 
70    X    29    inches 

diameter. 
21ft  and  43|  inches. 
33}  and  16}  inches. 


roiM., 
200  ! 
aOO  ;  Aug.    1, 1«07 


.do. 


61-inch  roll 

23}  and  47  inches.. 

24x36,  34  lbs. i  23}  and  47  inches . . 


4S0 

200 

45 

425 
300 

60 
200 
200 


Cars....  24x36.  32  lbs. 

Car 24x36,  35  lbs. 

....do...  24x36,321bs.' 

....do...  24x36.  32  lbs. I 

....do...  24x36,  32-lb.. 


.  ...do...    24x36,33-lb.. 
Cars....   30x44.  SO-lb..; 


43  and  21}  inches. 
71  inches 


44  and  22  inches. . 
34  inches  wide . . . 
34  inches 


Car 24x36.  354b.. 

....do...    24x36,324b.. 


161. 33},  66}  inches. 
17tand  34}  inches. 

36,  63.  70 inches... 
35.  53,    and    70 
InoheB. 


Feb.    1, 1008 


Have  none. 

Mar.    1.19Q8 
Aug.    1,1007 

Have  none. 
Aug.    1.10O7 


160     July     1. 1907 

T2    June    1,1W7 

150     Aug.    1.1907 
150  Do. 

50  ,  Aug.    1.1907 


000    Jan, 
500    Dec. 


1,190^ 
1,1907 


150  I  Aug.    1, 1907 
180     Jan.     1. 190N 
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Townandiuune    T}^ii.   >  ohoAt.    I  Carloads        Basis  of 
of  paper.        \  ^oUb,     Bneets.  ^^  ,^g         'weight. 


Size. 


Used 
I    in 
year. 


Rockford,  Regis-    Rolls. 

teivOazette. 
Rockford.  Dally  '...do. 

Republic. 
Rockf Old,  Star. ..;...  do . 
Springfield.   lUl-  ...do. 

nols  State  Jour- 
nal. 
Springfield ,  !...do. 

News. 
Springfield,   ...do. 

State  Register. 

Sterling. Gazette.  ...do..' 

CentraUa,  Even-  Sheets. 

Ing  Sentinel.      , 

Galena,  Tribune..! do.. 

If  acomb.  Journal  ' do.. 

Canton,  Register.   Rolls  .1 

Elgin,  Couner. 

Freeport,   Sheets. 

Standard. 


I 


Car I 

....do... 


-do... 
.do... 


24x96,  32-lb.. 
24x36,  33-Ib.. 


33-lb 

24x96,  32-lb.. 


...do...   24x36,  32-lb.. 
Cars....  24  X  36,  22-lb. . 


Car 

...do.. 


Less... 
Car.... 
...do.. 


24x36.  33-Ib. 
30x44,  50-lb.. 

fiO-lb , 

30x44,  fiO-lb.. 

35-lb ' 

24x36.  32-lb.. 
35x48,  64-lb.. 


34  and  3Si  inches.. 

70,  53,  35 inches... 

35,  53,  70 Inches... 
45i  and  22]  inches. 

34  and  3»i  inches.. 
34  and  17  inches... 


70  Inches  long. . 
30x44  Inches.. 

30x44  inches.. 
30  X  44  inches . , 
70,  SSf  inches  . . 
55.  70  inches  . . . 


Tom. 
225 


200 


250 
250 


300 

600 

90 
25 

15 
45 
45 

70 
45 


Contract 
expires. 


Jan.     1,1006 

July  25,1907 

Jan.     1,1006 
Aug.    1,1907 


Dec.  31.1907 

Aug.      ,1907 
Out. 

Now. 
Aug.  1. 
July  1. 
Aug.  1. 


JUNB  18,  1907. 
Ilunois  Daily  Newspaper  AssoaATioN, 

Mr.  Andrew  0.  Lindstrum,  Secretary^  GaUshurg^  III, 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  yours  of  the  15th;  also  specifications.    We  will  have  to  get 
rates  to  the  di£Ferent  points  so  as  to  quote  on  it,  which  we  will  do,  and  try  to  have  it 
with  you  by  the  23d,  or  in  Chicago  by  the  24th. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Clifp  Paper  Cohpant. 


AssoaATED  Ohio  Daiues, 
Ecal  Liverpooly  Ohio,  February  11,  1908, 
Cuff  Paper  Company. 

Niagara  FalU,  N,  Y, 
Gbntxehen:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  held  at  Colum- 
bus last  month,  I  was  directed  to  solicit  an  advertisement  for  this  year's  proceedings, 
at  the  following  rates:  One  paee,  |20;  one-half  page,  112.50;  one-fourth  pa^,  $7.50. 

Have  mailed  you  to-day  under  separate  cover  copy  of  last  year's  proceedings,  which 
I  trust  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  every  publisher  in  Ohio,  and  as  the  session  was  of  unusual 
iinportance  it  will  afford  you  an  excellent  opportuniy  to  reach  Ohio  publishers. 

The  proceedings  will  be  issued  the  last  of  this  month  and  your  order  with  copy 
should  reach  this  office  within  the  next  ten  days. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Louis  H.  Brush,  Secretary. 

Associated  Ohio  Dailies, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  March  5, 1908, 
Cliff  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Gentlemen:  Not  hearing  from  you  regarding  request  for  advertisement  for  the 
Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies  for  1908,  take  the  liberty  of  again 
addressing  you  in  the  matter. 
Your  favorable  action  in  the  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated . 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Louis  H.  Brush,  Secretary, 

March  5, 1908. 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Brush, 

Secretary  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  dated  the  5th,  in  reference  to  advertisement,  we 
have  foimd  that  it  does  not  pay  us  to  advertise.  We  have  no  business  out  in  that  sec- 
tion among  the  members  of  your  association,  and  do  not  remember  that  we  have  ever 
had  an  inquiry  from  past  advertisements,  so  you  can  see  that  it  really  does  not  amount 
to  very  much. 
With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly.  Cliff  Paper  Company. 
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Associated  Ohio  Daiueb, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  March  19, 1907. 
Cuff  Paper  Company, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  r. 
Gentlemen:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies  held  at  Colum- 
bus last  month,  I  was  directed  to  solicit  from  you  an  advertisement  for  this  year's  pro- 
ceedings, at  the  following  rates:  One  page,  120;  one-half  page,  112.50;  one-fourth  page, 
17.50. 

Have  mailed  you  to-day  under  separate  cover  copy  of  last  year's  proceedings,  which 
I  trust  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine. 

'  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  every  publisher  in  Ohio,  and  it  will  afford  you  an  excep- 
tional opportimity  to  reach  Ohio  publishers. 

The  proceedings  will  be  issued  the  last  of  this  month,  and  your  order  should  reach 
this  omce  at  an  early  date. 
Awaiting  your  reply  in  the  matter,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Louis  H.  Brush,  Secretary. 


March  20,  1907. 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Brush, 

Secretary  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
^  Dear  Mr.  Brush:  We  have  your  circular  letter  of  the  19th  in  reference  to  adver- 
tising. 

We  have  never  found  that  it  paid  us  particularly  to  advertise  with  a  newspaper,  as 
our  experience  has  always  been  that  they  buy  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest,  irre- 
spective of  advertising. 

The  paper  business  is  very  close,  and  we  feel  that  we  do  not  care  to  donate  anything 
for  this  purpose. 
With  Kind  regards. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Clifp  Paper  Company. 


The  Findlay  Pubushino  Company, 

Findlay,  Ohio,  September  t9, 1906. 
Dear  Sirs:  The  Select  List  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers  will  receive  bids  for  their 
supply  of  news  print  for  the  year  1907  at  Hotel  Martman,  in  Columbus,  until  12 
o'clock  noon.  Thursday,  October  18,  1906. 

The  basis  of  weight  is  to  be  24x36-32  pounds,  and  the  price  bid  is  to  be  f.  o.  b.  cars 
in  the  respective  cities  where  used.  It  is  estimated  that  this  contract  will  amount  to 
between  1,500  and  2,500  tons.  The  greater  amount  of  it  will  be  for  use  on  Cox  Duplex 
presses  and  must  be  guaranteed  to  run  on  these  presses. 

In  the  event  a  contract  is  entered  into  with  any  bidder,  the  latter  will  be  required 
to  enter  into  individual  contracts  with  the  respective  publishers  at  the  price  bia. 

I.  N.  Heminger,  Secretary, 


October  1,  1906. 
Mr.  I.  N.  Heminoer, 

Secretary  The  Findlay  Publishirig  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio, 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  )rouiB  of  the  29th,  would  say  that  it  is  not  very  satisfactory 
bidding  on  this  kmd  of  business,  on  account  of  the  credit,  etc.,  that  we  know  nothing 
about,  also  the  matter  of  freight  rates  to  the  different  points,  so  that  the  best  price 
we  can  name  you  on  the  whole  thing  would  be  $2.10  per  hundredweight  f .  o.  b.  cars 
this  cit^,  net  cash,  your  consignee  to  pay  the  freight.  We  are  in  a  position  to  get  as 
low  freiffht  rates,  we  believe,  as  any  other  mill  to  the  different  points. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Cuff  Paper  Compant. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  furnish  paper  to  any  of  those  concerns  1 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  quote  prices  to  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sit. 
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The  Chaibman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Because  I  do  not  propose  to  make  a  price  to  asso- 
ciations of  that  sort  for  dissemination  through  all  their  papers.  I  do 
not  see  any  object  in  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  not  think  the  inquiry  was  bona  fide? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  but  without  any  guarantee  on  their  part 
to  buy  any  quantity  of  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  generally  refuse  to  quote  prices  when  news- 
papers ask  you  for  quotations? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  when  newspapers  ask  for  quotations. 
But  where  forty  or  fifty  of  them  come  in  and  ask  for  one  price  applying 
to  all,  we  do.     Conditions  vary  entirely. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  not  instances  where  papers  merge 
together  for  a  common  supply? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Under  one  ownership,  possibly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  not  instances  where  they  are  not  owned 
in  common? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  are;  but  we  do  not  bid  on  that,  speaking 
for  ourselves. 

Also,  if  it  would  be  of  any  interest  to  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  submit  inquiries  and  quotations  which  I  made  to  several  different 
papers,  merenr  showing  my  idea  of  prices  at  that  time — the  inquiry 
and  a  copy  of  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  is  this? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Here  is  one  of  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  under 
date  of  August  24,  1907,  saying  that  they  are  desirous  of  making  a 
contract  for  350  tons,  etc. ;  to  which  I  replied  on  the  26th,  quoting 
them  a  price  of  2^  cents  f.  o.  b.  Elmira.  Also  a  letter  from  the  Ou 
City  Derrick,  Oil  City,  Pa.,  under  date  of  the  26th  of  September, 
saying  that  they  are  m  the  market  for  rolls  for  the  year  1908,  using 
125  tons,  standard  weight  and  finish;  to  which  we  quoted  a  price 
over  the  year  1908  of  2}  cents  f.  o.  b.  Oil  City,  net  cash  thirty  days, 
or  1  off  ten — 

The  condition  of  the  trade  is  such  that  we  do  not  care  to  leave  quotations  open,  as 
there  is  certainly  a  shortage  in  production  and  a  large  increase  in  consumption. 

(The  papers  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Elmira  Star-Gazette, 

Elmira,  N.  F.,  August  24,  1907. 
Cliff  Paper  Compant, 

Niagara  FalU.  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  desirotis  of  making  a  contract  for  350  tons  of  news  to  be  used 
within  one  year,  deliveries  to  commence  at  once.    The  size  of  our  rolls  are  34  inches 
and  17  inches. 

Kindly  quote  us  at  the  earliest  possible  date  your  best  price  on  this  amount  of  paper. 
Thanlong  you  in  advance  for  tne  favor,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Star-Gazette  Company, 
By  E.  R.  Davenport,  Manager. 


August  26, 1907. 
The  Star-Gazette  Company, 

EZmtra,  N.  T, 
Gbntlembn:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  24th  and  would  be  very  glad 
to  have  you  consider  our  paper  tor  your  contract  over  a  year,  deliveries  to  commence 
at  once,  rolls  34  inches  and  17  inches  wide. 
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We  can  quote  you  on  this  a  price  of  21  cents  per  pound  lees  3  per  cent  10  days,  2Jper 
cent  30,  or  your  iixty  days'  note  or  acceptance,  f .  o.  b.  Elmira,  in  carloads^of  18  tons 
or  over.    We  could  commence  shipments  at  once  if  desired. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Cliff  Paper  Compakt. 


The  Oil  City  Debrick, 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  September  g5,  1907. 
Cliff  Paper  Company, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  the  market  for  34-inch  print  rolls  for  the  year  1908.    We 
will  use  about  125  tons  during  the  year.    Standara  weight  and  finish. 
Please  quote  f.  o.  b.  Oil  City,  and  best  discount  for  casn  on  delivery. 
An  early  response  will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours,  truly,  Derrick  Publishing  Company, 

J.  N.  Perrine,  Secretary  and  Treaturer, 


September  27,  1907. 
Mr.  J.  N.  Perrine, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Derrick  Publishing  Company,  Oil  City,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  25th,  we  can  quote  vou  on  a  contract  of  125 
tons  of  news  over  the  year  1908,  a.'price  of  2}  cents  per  pound,  f .  o.  b.  Oil  City,  net  cash 
thirty  days,  1  off  ten  days,  subject  to  the  above  stamped  conditions.  The  condition 
of  trade  is  such  that  we  do  not  care  to  leave  quotations  open,  as  there  is  certainly  a 
shortage  in  production  and  a  large  increase  in  consumption. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Cliff  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  noticed^  what  reports  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  reading  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  clippings  presented 
from  various  trade  journals  printed  in  the  United  States,  principally 
the  Lockwood  Trade  Journal  and  the  Paper  Mill.  If  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  put  in  clippings  from  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada 
of  April,  1908,  referring  to  ''The  pulp-wood  problem,''  ''Reducing 

{)roduction"  (referring  to  Canada),  and  the  "Fulp  and  paper  manu- 
acturers'  meeting,"  referring  to  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation 
of  wood  as  looked  at  and  voted  on  by  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  wood  producers.     I  will  read  that  if  you  care  to  have  me. 
The  Chairman.  Read  that  last  article. 
Mr.  Hastings  (reading): 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MANUFACTURERU'  MEETING. 

A  ^neral  meeting  of  the  pulp  and  paper  i-ection  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  was  held  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal,  on  the  15th,  Carl  Riordon, 
chairman  of  the  section,  presiding. 

Among  those  nresent  besides  Mr.  Riordon  (representing  the  Riordon  Pajper  Mills, 
Limited)  were  ueoree  Cahoon  and  J.  H.  Acer,  of  the  Lauren  tide  .Paper  Compuiy; 
W.  Hanson  and  J.  £.  A.  Dubuc,  of  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company;  H.  R.  Eiskine, 
of  J.  R.  Booth,  Ottawa;  W.  H.  Rowley,  of  the  £.  B.  Eddy  Company;  George  McDou- 
gall,  of  Jacques  Cartier  Paper  Company;  H.  Biermans,  of  Belgo-Canadian  Paper  Com- 
pany; A.  McLaren,  of  James  McLaren  &  Co.;  Colonel  Ackerman,  of  Ouiatchouan 
Pulp  Company;  F.  J.  Campbell,  of  the  Canada  Paper  Company;  A.  £.  Millington, 
of  Spanish  River  Paper  Company;  McFarland,  of  the  Imperial  Paper  Mills,  Sturgeon 
Falls;  J.  Sutherland,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company;  O.  A.  Porritt,  of 
Jonauieres  Paper  Company;  J.  Ford,  of  Joseph  Foid  d  Co.;  W.  Miller,  of  Miller 
Brothers;  J.  H.  Munn,  of  Alex.  McArthur  &  Co.;  aud  James  Davy,  of  James  Davy 
<&Co. 

The  meffting  was  c^Hed  to  discuss,  among  other  things,  the  attitude  the  associatton 
should  take  on  the  question  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  m  case  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  remove  the  duty  from  Canadian  pulp.    The  result  of  the  discussion 
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was  the  adaption,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  of  a  resolution  declaring  that  in  the  interests 
of  Canada  the  export  of  pulp  wood  should  be  entirely  prohibitea  as  a  measure  for  the 
protection  of  our  forests  no  leas  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  water  powers  and  for 
the  upbuilding  of  Canadian  industries. 

The  resolution  was  moved  by  Colonel  Ackerman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cahoon,  and  it 
was  decided  to  forward  a  copy  to  the  Dominion  government. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dubuc,  seconded  by  Bfr.  Campbell,  another  resolution  was  passed, 
requesting  the  Dominion  government  to  appoint  a  royal  commission  to  inquu*e  into 
the  effects  of  forest  destruction  upon  the  water  powers  and  rainfall,  and  the  effect  of 
the  pmhibitioFv  of  pu.p  wood  expo  laiion  on  the  manuf'^'^ure  of  pulp  and  paper. 

(The  other  extracts  submitted  by  Mr.  Hastings  are  as  follows:) 

»    THE  PULP-WOOD  PROBLEM. 

E.  H.  Lewis,  M.  P.  for  West  Huron,  supplemented  the  eood  work  he  has  been 
doing  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  pulp  industry  by  an  admirable  address 
to  the  Toronto  Canadian  Club  on  the  same. subject. 

''Is  Canada,"  he  asked,  "to  go  on  exporting^  in  ever-increasing  quantities,  a  great 
natural  asset  in  its  practically  natural  state,  or  is  she  to  take  such  action  as  will  result 
in  its  manufacture  within  her  own  borders,  and  thus  have  the  pay  rolls  of  many,  many 
millions  of  dollars  paid  to  Canadian,  in  place  of  United  States,  labor,  as  at  present?'' 

Canada,  he  said,  had  already  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  Canadians  could  no 
longer  speak  of  their  inexhaustible  forest  supplies:  Canada,  however,  still  had  the 
greatest  areas  of  commercial  timber  in  the  world  to-day,  and  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
the  largest  areas  of  best  pulp  wood.  Pulp  wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  in  Ontario  had 
to  be  manufactured  into  pulp  or  paper  in  the  province.  Quebec  had  no  such  restric- 
tions, and  no  steps  were  beine  taken  to  prevent  United  States  corporations  from  adding 
to  their  already  immense  holdings  of  timber  lands.  This  was  true  also  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Americans  were  acquiring  vast  areas  that  they  might  secure  supplies  for  their 
mills  south  of  the  line  and  give  employment  to  thousands  there  at  the  expense  of 
Canada. 

Bir.  Lewis  then  eave  an  object  lesson,  thus:  Japan  imports  5,000,000  pounds  of  British 
papep'and  8,500,000  of  American  paper — Canada  is  not  mentioned.  England  imports 
$28,369,075  worth  of  paper--principally  from  the  United  States.  Where  does  she  get 
her  wood  pulp?    From  Canada.    Tet  Canada  is  not  mentioned. 

"I  believe,  '  he  continued,  "for  obvious  reasons  that  the  press  of  the  United  States 
would  fight  against  any  action  by  their  Government  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
keep  out  of  their  market  paper  made  in  Canada.  We  have  control  of  the  raw  material 
necessary  for  the  making  of  their  news  paper." 

REDUCING  PRODUCTION. 

Some  of  the  pulp  mills  have  closed  down  or  curtailed  their  productions,  owing  to  the 
unsatidactory  condition  of  the  market.  It  is  true  that  stocks  of  pulp  on  hand  are  by 
no  means  large;  but  the  demand  is  so  small  and  so  slow  that  this  fact  does  not  as  yet 
seem  to  accelerate  anv  disposition  to  purchase.  Other  mills  are  understood  to  be  con- 
templating steps  similar  to  the  above,  and  there  is  a  sood  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such 
a  course.  To  turn  out  a  large  stock  of  ground  wooa  at  the  present  time,  thus  placing 
a  surplus  of  any  size  on  the  market  while  business  remains  in  its  present  state,  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  for  some  time  to  come,  and  prices  once  beaten  down  below  a 
normal  standard  are  often  difficult  to  bring  up  again  to  a  profitable  standpoint.  The 
best  course  probably  is  for  the  market  to  be  put  in  a  position  to  recuperate,  which, 
with  a  favorable  season  for  farm  operations,  tne  opening  of  navigation,  etc.,  it  may 
quite  likely  do  at  no  distant  day. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  that  connection. 
Do  you  think  removing  the  tariiBF  on  pulp  and  paper  would  come 
nearer  causinjg  them  to  adopt  and  carry  out  such  a  resolution  than  it 
would  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  you  think  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
in  Canada  to  absolutely  prombit  exportation? 
[^^Mr.  Hastings.  They  say  so  in  their  resolution. 
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Mr.  Sims.  What  would  be  the  effect,  if  that  should  be  carried  out, 
on  the  pulp-making  forests  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  the 
question  of  tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  would  mean  the  cutting  off  of  our  forests  here 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  would  mean  their  rapid  destruction? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Their  rapid  destruction,  until  some  other  material 
was  discovered. 

Mr.  Sims.  Would  not  that  also  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  to  sell  their  water  power,  or  turn  it 
into  some  other  line  of  industry^  and  begin  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper  in  Canada,  or  else  quit  the  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  would  have  to  do  one  or  the  other;  I  do  not 
know  which.     There  would  be  no  Uving  for  them. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  it  will  be  a  very  serious  problem  if  they  do  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings,  les.  sir;  but  my  personal  view  is  that  the  Cana- 
dians will  be  govemea  entirely  by  the  wishes  of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Sims.  Another  question  in  that  connection.  ^  Suppose  Canada 
should  act  in  accordance  witfi  that  article  you  have  just  read.  Would 
there  then  be  a  tendency  for  us  to  seek  supplies  of  paper,  or  would 
there  be  a  tendency  to  import  pulp  or  paper  from  bcandinavian 
countries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  there  would. 

Mr.  Sims.  We  would  be  compelled  to  seek  supplies  from  that  source? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  open  the  markets  of  the  world, 
of  course,  at  higher  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  Higher  than  they  are  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Naturally,  because  they  would  have  the  field  to 
themselves. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  tariff  will  not  protect  our  forests  in  that  event, 
what  is  the  use  of  keeping  it  on  to  make  paper  that  much  higher? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  it  has  tnat  effect.    Of  course  it  is 

Sroblematical  just  what  the  tariff  will  do.  We  know  what  it  has 
one.    We  have  lived. 

Air.  Sims.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
prices  we  have  had  since  it  was  enacted,  July  24, 1897  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  never  have  had  such  low  prices  as  you  have  had 
during  that  period. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  it  produced  those  low  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  had  its  effect,  perhaps;  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  conditions  had  more  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  producing  low  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Conditions — yes,  sir;  the  same  as  they  do  to  produce 
high  prices. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  awhile  aeoof  having  filled  some  orders 
in  1907  for  H.  G.  Craiff  &  Co.,  one  of  wnioh  was  to  suppljr  paper  to  a 
Cincinnati  publisher  who  had  a  contract  with  the  Berlin  mills. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  know  with  whom  the  contract  was  ?     • 

Mr.  Hastings.  Because  I  had  talked  with  them  about  it  after  the 
order  was  placed.    There  is  no  secret  in  those  things. 
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The  Chaibman.  Did  you  have  any  iinderstanding  of  any  kind  with 
any  of  the  selling  agents  or  with  any  of  the  other  puolishers  about  who 
should  fill  orders  for  certain  customers  1 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  who  should  get  new  contracts  for  customers? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  whether  you  should  be  notified  if  one  of  your 
customers  should  ask  for  a  quotation  of  prices  from  some  other  person? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Unfortunately  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  "unfortunately  not?" 

Mr.  Hastings.  Because  we  lost  a  number  of  our  orders  to  other 
manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  givems  a  list  of  those  contracts  which  you 
have  lost? 

^  Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  mention  one  or  two;  yes,  sir.  There  was  the 
New  Bedford  Standard,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  taken,  I  believe,  by 
the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company;  part  of  the  Street  & 
Smith  contract,  which  is  apublishing  house  in  New  York,  printing 
story  papers  and  books,  to  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co. ;  jobbing  traoe  of  the 
Courier  Company  in  BuflFalo,  taken  by  several  different  concerns,  I  do 
not  know  who;  but  we  did  not  get  it,  and  we  are  next  door  to  them, 
practically. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  ask  those  people  who  were 
next  door  to  you,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  now,  because  that  was  varying 
from  time  to  time,  according  to'  how  full  we  were  of  business.  As 
we  were  running  pretty  full  of  business,  the  probabihties  are  that  we 
were  asking  them  a  good,  stiff  price. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  are  a  member,  of  course,  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  the  honor  of  being  president  for 
two  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  suppose  you  are  a  member  of  the  pulp 
division? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Of  the  news  division. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  news  division? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  their 
keeping  records,  and  all  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  records. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  secretary? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  vice-president  of  the  different 
divisions — news,  book,  pulp,  sulphite,  etc. — an  officer  called  the 
vice-president. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  any  of  these  meetings  that  were 
held  in  1907  in  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  the 
low  price  of  paper,  or  any  other  meetings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  those  meetings  held  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  attended  one  or  two  meetings  in  New  York  and 
one  meeting  in  Chicago.  The  one  in  Chicago,  however,  was  not  in 
reference  to  cost  of  production,  particularly.  It  was  more  in  ref- 
erence to  trying  to  get  up  some  association  which  would  ha^e  to  do 
particularly  witn  news  and  hiring  a  permanent  secretary  who  would 
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make  it  his  business  to  gather  statistics.  The  meetings  I  attended  in 
New  York  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  extra  cost  of  labor  and 
wood,  supply  and  demand,  etc.;  and  all  that  was  talked  over. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this  meeting  held  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  March  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  a  very  good  representation.  There  was 
Mr.  Coles,  the  president  of  the  association;  Mr.  Chable,  the  secretary 
of  the  association;  a  Mr.  Flint,  representing  the  Berlin  Mills  Company; 
myself;  Mr.  Bowker,  of  the  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company; 
Mr.  Coles,  of  the  W.  H.  Parsons  Company,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen 
from  what  is  called  the  western  contingent. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  calling  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  occasion  was  that  several  of  the  gentlemen  nad 
talked  in  reference  to  having  a  permanent  man  employed  by  the  paper 
industry  to  gather  statistics  and  to  gather  information,  which  we  have 
been  without  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  we  consider  we  are 
entitled  to,  following  out  generally  the  lines  of  the  large  steel  men,  the 
steel  industry,  the  cotton  industry,  or  any  other  industry  that  wants 
to  keep  track  of  the  supply  and  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Who  called  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  Mr.  Coles  (although  I  am  not^  posi- 
tive), as  president  of  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  a  written  request  to  attend  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  meeting  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Some  members  of  the  association.  We  also  thought 
that  by  having  the  meeting  there  we  wojild  get  into  our  membersnip 
many  of  the  western  men  who  had  heretofore  dropped  out,  or  never 
had  belonged  to  the  association.  We  wanted  a  representative  asso- 
ciation, with  headquarters,  with  a  man  hired  to  take  care  of  them  who 
was  worthy  of  his  hire,  so  that  we  could  get  some  information. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  meeting  in  Chicago  held  shortlj^  after 
the  annual  meeting  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  in  March,  about  the  middle  of  March — yes ; 
over  a  month. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  subject  discussed  at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  subject. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  ought  to  have  statistics? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  then  considering  the  maintenance  of 
prices,  too? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  consider  the  maintenance  of 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  in  gathering  this  information! 
'    Mr.  Hastings.  We  had  not  gathered  it. 

'    The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  were  talking  about  gathering  it. 
P  Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  of  gathering  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  same  as  anj  other  manufacturer  of  any  grade 
of  goods — with  the  idea  of  knov^ang  market  conditions.  The  paper 
manufacturers,  in  my  experience,  have  never  known  when  there 
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was  going  to  be  a  shortage  or  when  there  was  an  overproduction, 
or  wnen  there  was  low  water  or  when  there  was  high  wood;  and 
many  of  them  came  into  one  of  those  periods  with  more  contracts 
than  they  could  fill,  and  perhaps  could  not  buy  wood  and  perhaps 
could  not  buy  pulp.  There  was  no  reason  that  we*  could  see  why 
such  an  association  would  not  be  of  benefit  to  everyone.  It  was  a 
perfectly  open  and  above-board  association  for  getting  information 
which  should  be  for  the  guidance  of  the  manufacturers,  and  for  their 
benefit. 

The  Chairman.  Did  everybody  agree  that  that  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Hastings.  What,  sirl 

The  Chairman.  Did  all  the  -people  at  this  meeting  agree  that 
there  ought  to  be  such  a  gathering  of  statistics? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  no  agreement  about  it.  There  was  a 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  and  see  what  such  a  bureau  could 
be  supported  for,  and  what  man,  if  any,  should  be  placed  in  charge  of 
it,  ana  how  much  it  would  cost  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  did  each  one  express  the  opinion,  so  far 
as  an  opinion  was  expressed,  that  such  a  bureau  would  be  useful? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  every  one  of  them  was  in  favor  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  such  a  bureau  organized? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  committee  made  any  report? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  constitute  the  committee? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Coles  and  Mr.  Dillon  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You,  at  least,  have  told  us  about  the  committee 
and  the  meeting.  Mr.  Coles  did  not  take  us  into  his  confidence  to 
that  extent. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  perfectly  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  tell  you  everj^thing  I  know. 

The  CJhairman.  He  was,  too;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  I  sup- 
pose.   What  steps  have  you  taken  in  that  committee? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  talked  with  one  gentleman,  with  the  idea 
of  getting  his  services,  if  we  could.  He  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know, 
given  any  definite  reply.  These  hearings  were  coming  on — this  agi- 
tation— and  we  thought  it  was  better  not  to  do  anythmg  at  present, 
until  we  saw  how  this  came  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  would  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable  for  you  to  send  such  statistics  to  this 
committee  or  to  some  other  committee. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do,  personally. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  this  agitation? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  in  a  moment.  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
have  been  possible,  however,  within  the  short  time  to  have  gotten  out 
the  figures  so  that  they  could  have  been  given  to  you  in  proper  shape. 
My  idea  is  that  in  tne  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  such  a  bureau 
would  be  of  great  value. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  at  this  meeting  the  subject  of  the 
maintenance  of  prices  was  not  discussed? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  very  positive  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  market  was  having  a  downward  tendency, 
was  it  not?     It  was  a  little  weak  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Hardly.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  Uttle  falling  off  in 
consumption,  which  may  have  been  noticed  oy  some  mills.  It  was 
not  by  ours,  for  instance,  and  it  probably  was  not  by  many  other 
smaller  mills. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  had  no  falling  off  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  we  did.  In  January  and  February  we  had  a 
falling  off. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  mills  were  running  a  little  light  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  was  a  slack  in  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  natural  tendency,  under  ordinary  economic 
circumstances,  was  to  cut  prices  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Possibly;  in  fact,  more  than  pjossibly.  It  was 
probable,  because  I  did  cut  them  myself.  That  is,  I  made  lower 
prices. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  first  commence  to  make  lower  quota- 
tions? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Along  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  prevaihng  rate  "which  you  had 
quoted  just  prior  thereto? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  were  quoting,  in  the  class  of  trade  that  we 
quoted,  about  from  $2.60  to  $2.65  on  rolls. 

Mr.  Stafford.  F.  o.  b.  mill,  or  at  point  of  deliverj'? 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  point  of  delivery,  on  the  average  freight  rate; 
and  $2.80  and  $2.85  on  sheets. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  has  been  the  decline  since  January? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  average  decline  for  a  mill  of  our  class,  say? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Not  in  the  output,  but  in  the  prices  which  you 
have  quoted? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  I  sajr,  Mr.  Stafford,  our  mill  is  hardly  a  criterion 
to  go  by  as  compared  with  the  larger  inill§;  but  my  experience  is 
that  the  falling  on  in  the  price  has  been  from  $3  to  $4  a  ton. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  that  decline  now  in  force  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  it  is  the  price  we  quote.  We  do  not  get  very 
much  business;  so  evidently  somebody  is  quoting  less. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Since  this  decline  started  there  has  been  no  tend- 
encv  to  an  upward  condition? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  have  known  of. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  meeting  in  Chicago  had  you  attended 
a  meeting  last  fall  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  attended  several  meetings  in  the  East. 

The  Chairman.  One  in  July? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  could  not  give  you  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  One  some  time  during  the  summer  months? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  ;  I  think  not.    There  were  some  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  at  Atlantic  City? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  any  other  meeting  in  the  fall? 

Mr.  Hastings.  None" but  the  one  in  New  York.  In  fact,  I  called 
one  of  the  meetings  myself,  on  my  own  authority. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  thai? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  was  in  October.  The  conditions  were 
such  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  manufacturers 
to  talk  over  conditions  among  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  conditions? 
-  Mr.  Hastings.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  paper,  and  great 
difficulty  in  delivering  what  you  did  make.  We  ran,  for  instance, 
for  the  year  1907  over  three  hundred  and  ten  days.  We  ran  every 
day  in  the  week  and  one  Sunday.  Even  then  we  could  not  keep  up 
with  our  business.  Then  take  the  conditions  in  other  places — for 
instance,  there  were  some  mills  Uke  the  Oswego  Pulp  and  raper  Com- 
pany, of  Fulton,  N.  Y.  That  concern  has  one  macnine  making  news 
and  one  machine  making  board.  They  had  apparently  oversold 
their  product.  They  were  seeking  to  biry  paper  to  supply  their  cus- 
tomers. There  are  some  concerns  that  I  have  dealt  with  for  a  great 
many  years  with  which  our  relations  are  very  pleasant.  I  would  be 
glad  to  assist  them  if  I  could  in  supplying  some  of  their  paper,  even 
if  I  had  to  supply  them  at  a  less  price  tnan  I  could  go  into  the  market 
and  supply  it  tor.  I  did  supply  some  paper  to  Mr.  Paddock,  in  view 
of  some  oi  these  meetings,  to  help  him  out  on  his  deliveries,  rather 
than  have  him  go  into  the  market  and  have  to  buy  from  people 
who  might  not  be  friendly  to  him.  I  sold  to  him  at  a  little  less  than 
I  woula  have  sold  to  other  people,  too. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  very  philanthropic j  but  was  it  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  know  but  what  the  time  would  come  when 
I  would  need  some  help. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  say  you  found  the  conditions  such  that 
you  were  having  all  you  could  do  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  did  those  conditions  need  to  bother  you, 
then  ?     Your  paper  was  being  sold. 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  day  to  day,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  advancing  the  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  need  to  call  a  meeting  of  other 
manufacturers  ?     You  were  in  no  trouble. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  try  to  take  a  little  broader  view  of  it  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  view.  Usually' the  fellow 
who  finds  something  that  needs  correcting  is  the  one  who  calls  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  I  do  not  know.  I  go  to  New  York  and  meet 
three  or  four  paper  makers,  without  being  called,  many  times. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  call  this  meeting  for  fear  that  the 
price  might  get  too  high,  and  squeeze  some  of  the  manufacturers  on 
their  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  never  had  that  fear;  no,  sir.  That  never  wor- 
ried me. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  furnished  some  of  these  manufac- 
turers your  product  at  less  than  market  price  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  been  afraid  they  would  be  injured* 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  that  might  be.  I  would  not  like  to  see 
them  hurt. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  subject  of  prices  discussed  at  this  meet- 
ing in  New  York? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  discuss  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Hasting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  discussed  the  question  of  wood  supply,  for 
instance;  also  water  conditions  in  the  country,  as  to  the  water  sup- 
ply, which  is  a  very  important  thing  in  the  manufacture  of  news 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  did  not  think  that  you  would  b^ 
able  to  change  the  conaition  as  to  the  water  supply? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  but  it  would  make  quite  a  difference  if  I  had 
a  thousand  tons  of  paper  to  sell  in  November,  December,  or  January, 
or  any  one  of  those  months,  and  I  knew  that  certain  streamsin 
Maine  were  particularly  low  at  that  season  of  the  year;  and  knowing 
that  they  were  gciig  to  be  lower  a  Uttle  later,  my  impression  would 
be  that  paper  would  be  higher  at  that  time. 

The  C^iRMAN.  It  was  m  order  to  get  together  and  see  what  this 

information  was 

^Mr.  Hastings.  Not  necessarily. 

^  The  Chairman  (continuing).  So  as  to  find  out  if  paper  was  going 

to  be  higher?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  my  desire. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  to  see  whether  pulp  wood  was  going  to  be 
higher? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  enter  into  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  certainly  would. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  time  you  were  getting  your  pulp  wood 
partly  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Western  men  were  endeavoring  to  buy  pulp  wood 
in  Canada  ? 

•Mr.  Hastings.  They  did  buy  50,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  endeavoring  to  buy  wood? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  they  bought  wood  that  we  had  already 
bought,  and  that  we  did  not  get.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  They  never  had  gone  mto  that  end  of  the  Canadian 
market  before,  had  they? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  see  an  alarming  condition  ahead  of  you  1 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  so.  Not  an  alarming  condi- 
tion— it  was  alarming,  yes,  as  to  our  supply,  and  what  it  was  going 
to  cost  us  to  make  paper. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  of  pulp  wood  was  going  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  water  supply  was  going  down? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  places. 

The  Chairman.  Contracts  were  outstanding  at  a  fixed  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Personally,  I  had  very  few  of  them.  They  were, 
however. 

The  Chairman.  Quotations  had  to  be  made  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  would  not  make  any  in  the  future.  Of  course, 
our  mill  and  a  large  mill  are  different  propositions.  They  have  to, 
psrhaps;  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  advance  the 
prices  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  We  did  advance  them. 

The  Chaikman.  Did  you  not  think  it  was  ntecessary,  if  you  did  it, 
that  others  should  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.     We  run  our  own 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  tell  them  so  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sit;  no  more  than  I  may  have,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  said  that  we  would  advance  our  price,  naturally. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  ascertain  the  conditions,  in  order  to  know 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  business  to  increase 
the  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  to  that  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  I  do  not  know  what  the  salvation  of  different 
concerns  is.  You  can  see,  from  the  reports  that  I  have  read,  that 
our  cost  of  making  paper  is  entJr'^iy  different  from  that  of  some  other 
man.     What  is  his  salvation  is  our  damnat;?*^ 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  from  your  reports  that  you  had  been 
doing  business  at  a  loss  in  the  last  half  of  1906. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  at  any  very  great  profit  in  the  first  half  of 
1907?       ^ 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  thought  perhaps  you  could  see  the  oppor- 
tunity of  very  largely  advancing  prices. 

Mr.  Hastings,   i  es,  sir;  and  1  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  if  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  would 
have  tried  to  have  gotten  the  prices  put  up. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  I  had  had  to  talk  to  some  other  manu- 
facturers on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  that  is  not  the  question.     I  did  put  them  up. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  have  been  so  modest  about  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  that  I  did  talk  to  other  manufacturers — not 
necessarily  by  any  meeting,  however. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  I  had  been  in  your  place  I  would  have 
called  a  meeting,  and  said  to  them:  ''Here,  wood  pulp  is  going  out  of 
sight;  water  is  almost  out  of  sight;  if  we  do  not  put  up  the  prices  of 
paper,  we  will  go  to  the  bow-wows,"  or  something  stronger.  "Ijet 
us  put  it  up,  and  have  the  nerve  to  say  so." 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should;  but  many  of  the  other  people  in  the 
•  trade  are  more  timid  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  more  timid  than  I  would  have  been. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  am  not  sure  but  that  they  were  not  so  timid 
as  you  understand  them  to  have  been.  Have  you  ever  had  any 
a^eement  or  understanding  with  other  paper  manufacturers  about 
shutting  down  your  mills? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  restrict  the  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  reduced  your  working  hours  in  a  day?  Are 
you  running  on  reduced  time — curtailed  time  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  yes;  I  do  not  imagine  that  from  the  1st  of 
January  we  would  average  much  over  two-thirds  time.  We  are  on 
half  time  now. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  profit  are  you  making,  roughly  speaking,  on  your 
paper  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  losing  money  to-day. 

Mr.  Sims.  Losing  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  the  current  market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  are  only  running  a  very  small 
production  as  compared  with  what  we  might  run  if  we  were  running 
full  time.     The  ratio  is  very  rapid. 

Mr.  Sims.  Referring  to  your  report,  where  it  showed  that  you 
were  losing  in  1896,  you  did  not  cut  your  time  down  then;  did  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  ran  at  a  loss  then,  full? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  decline  to  do  it  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  can  not  dispose  of  our  product  now.  Then 
we  did.     There  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  could  sell  it  at  a  loss  then? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  market  would  absorb  paper  then,  and  it  will 
not  to-day.  If  you  can  explain  it — the  newspaper  publishers  have 
explained  part  of  it 

Mr.  Sims.  It  would  absorb  it  at  a  loss  then,  and  it  will  not  absorb 
it  at  a  loss  to-day? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Even  if  I  did  sell  it  at  a  loss,  I  could  not  sell  it. 

Air.  Sims.  I  say,  it  will  not  to-day  absorb  it,  even  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  it  will  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  your  mill  a  union  mill  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Most  of  the  men  are  union  men,  I  imderstand; 
although  it  is  a  question  that  has  never  been  brought  up  whether  we 
are  union  or  whether  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  do  the  wages  at  your  mill  compare  with  those  in 
the  other  mills  up  in  northern  New  York? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  our  wages  are  higher  than  the  northern  New 
York  mills  pay. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They  are? 

Air.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  there  any  mills  supplied  over  in  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  or  are  there  paper  mills  there  supplied  with  power  by  the 
Ontario  department? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  the  nearest  paper  mills  are  at  St.  Catherines 
and  the  nearest  pulp  mill  is  at  Thorold. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Where  do  theyget  their  power? 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  the  Welland  Canal,  from  one  level  to  the  other. 
Thev  are  comparatively  small  mills. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  they  compete  with  you  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Which  part  of  the  Niagara  Falls  power  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  get  ours  from  what  is  known  as  the  Niagara 
Power  Company. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Where  do  the  Cataract  Company  get  their  power? 

Mr.  Hastings.  From  the  same  concern. 

Mr.  Ryan.  They,  or  some  one  there,  get  their  pulp  wood  from  the 
lake,  because  I  have  often  seen  it  being  thrown  overboard. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  comes  to  the  International  Paper  Mill,  which 
is  in  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company. 

Mr.  Ryan.  It  is  thrown  overboard  into  the  Niagara  River? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  then  it  is  brought  down  to  their  boom,  and 
goes  from  there  into  their  wings. 

Mr.  Ryan.  That  pulp  wood  comes  from  Canada,  does  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Almost  all  t)f  it  is  from  Canada,  although  I  under- 
stand that  they  do  get  some  of  theirs  in  Michigan.  Possibly  they 
buy  some  in  Michigan;  I  am  not  positive  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Does  their  pulp  wood  in  that  way  come  cheaper  than 
yours?    You  get  yours  by  rad? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  J.t  will  come  cheaper  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  it  will.  Whether  there  would  be  very 
much  difference  in  the  cost  by  the  time  they  stacked  it  up  there  and 
paid  interest  on  it  for  a  year,  during  the  closed  season  of  navigation, 
dt  course  would  be  a  question  that  i  do  not  know  about. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  one  or  two  items  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  of  Canada  for  April,  1908,  that  vou  did  not  call  our  attention 
to. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  unintentional.  I  picked  the  magazine  up 
hurriedly  as  I  came  away. 

The  Ohairman.  Yes.  '  One  of  them  is: 

On  the  other  side  of  the  line  Representative  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House  to  place  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Ryan.  He  is  always  with  the  people,  you  know. 

The  CHAIRBfAN. 

He  said  he  proposed  to  make  an  individual  filibusterine  raid  against  all  Republican 
legislation  until  the  Republican  leaders  should  declare  their  willingnefls  to  pass  such 
a  measure. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Just*  because  I  am  from  New  York  State,  I  do  not 
stand  for  him. 
The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Describing  the  paper  ''trust''  as  one  of  the  ''hydra-headed  monsters  which  have 
been  tightening  their  hold  upon  the  people,"  Mr.  Watkins  (Louisiana)  made  a  plea  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  tne  duty  on  wood  pulp,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  on 
paper  made  from  wood  pulp.  The  newspaper,  he  aigued,  was  one  of  the  main  civiliz- 
ing agencies  of  the  world,  and  in  this  country  "sheds  light  in  15,000,000  homes.'' 
However,  it  should  be  noted'.that  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  to  secure  legislation  by  Congress  putting  print  paper  and  wood 
pulp  on  the  free  list  has  received  rather  a  shock  because  of  the  absolute  refusal  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  even  give  them  a  hearing. 

That  is  part  of  an  editorial.  The  rest  was  marked.  That  simply 
shows  how  they  are  watching  my  friend  Sulzer;  and  I  would  not  for 
the  world  fail  to  take  proper  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Sulzer  is  always  to  be  found  championing  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  encoimtered  any  competition  from 
Canada  in  the  district  immediately  adjacent  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara 
Falls^which^you  supplied? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  informed  by  a  iobber  with  whom  we  do  busi- 
ness in  Rochester  that  they  had  quotea  paper  there  on  an  order  that 
we  were  in  competition  for;  and  we  got  the  order,  but  at  quite  a  little 
reduction  in  price,  through  that  competition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  about  six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  publisher,  and  what  price  did  you  quote  him? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  not  a  publisher;  it  was  a  jobber — Allen  & 
Corey — and  they  said  that  the  Canadian  paper  had  been  offered  there, 
as  they  understood,  at  less  than  $2.40. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  acauaint^d  with  the  Canadian  price 
before  you  made  your  quotation? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  what  price  did  you  quote  this  conceni  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  quoted  them  $2.45. 

Mr.  Stafford.  F.  o.  b.  delivery? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  met  with  any  competition  from  the 
Canadian  mills  in  any  of  your  transactions  in  prior  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little;  very  little. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  come  into  the  terri- 
tory which  you  supplied,  as  it  is  proximate  to  the  Canadian  border 
than  others? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  not  the  case,  Mr.  Stafford,  particiilarly, 
because  it  would  be  much  more  close  to  Boston,  for  instance.  Most 
of  the  mills  are  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  they  would  have  to 
come  clear  up  through  Ontario  and  over  the  bridge  to  Buffalo  or 
Rochester,  wliile  they  could  go  right  through  to  the  coast,  to  Boston, 
cheaper  tnan  they  could  up  with  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  mills  during  the  year  1907  in  any  territory  of 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  personally.  They  have  never  run  into  me 
except  in  this  one  instance  that  I  have  known  of. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  competition  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  heard  of  more  since  'these  proceedings  com- 
menced than  I  had  before. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Canadian  mills,  so  far  as  you  know,  have  never 
been  competitors  for  the  market  in  this  countrV  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know — oh,  1  do;  I  beg  your  par- 
don. Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  think,  there  were  some  orders 
taken  in  New  Hampshire"^  and  Vermont  by  some  of  the  Canadian 
mills;  but  the  particulars  of  them  I  could  not  give  you.  But  there 
was  the  competition,  I  know,  talked  of.  I  have  talked  with  men 
about  it.  That  was  at  a  low  price.  Then  when  the  Sturgeon  Falls 
mill  started  at  Sturgeon  Falls,  Canada,  they  made  some  low  offers 
over  here,  I  understand;  although  personally  I  do  not  know  what  they 
were. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  that  was  at  the  inauguration  of  their 
plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  they  were  seeking  customers  in  order  to  find 
an  outlet  for  their  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  a  letter  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  froin  Mr. 
Bowker,  of  the  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company,  who  was  not  well 
when  I  left,  and  he  wrote  me  a  letter  in  regard  to  their  cost,  etc.  I 
would  be  glad  to  put  it  in,  if  I  might. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  have  specific  information  in  it?  [Mr. 
Hastings  started  to  look  over  the  letter  referred  to.] 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  read  it. 

(Mr.  Hastings  thereupon  read  the  letter  above  referred  to,  which  is 
as  follows:) 

The  Pbttebone-Cataract  Paper  Company, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  F.,  May  16,  1908. 
Hon.  Arthur  C.  Hastings, 

New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Circumstances  may  not  permit  of  a  representative  of  this  company 
presenting  evidence  before  the  select  committee  of  Congress  appointed  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  news-print  paper.  Therefore  we  are  desir- 
ous of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  paper  manufacturers  certain  facts 
shown  from  records  of  our  companv. 

The  amoimt  of  wages  paid  by  this  company  to  wage-earners  in  the  year  1897  was 
$29,615.91,  and  in  the  year  1907  $48,694.15,  both  exclusive  of  salaried  employees. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  64  per  cent  paid  in  waffes  in  eleven  years  in  operating  the 
same  number  of  machines  in  each  department  of  this  plant.  We  employ  organized 
labor.  From  July  1,  1901,  to  July  7,  1902,  we  paid  double  time  to  all  employees 
who  worked  Saturday  nights.  Beginning  with  July  7  we  were  compelled  to  suspend 
operation  of  our  plant  Sfitturdays  iat  5  p.  m.,  with  no  reduction  in  pay;  thereby  losing 
thirteen  hours'  production  each  week — ^from  5  p.  m.  Saturday  until  7  a.  m.  Sunday — 
and  this  plan  was  in  vogue  until  November  26,  1906,  when  our  whole  plant  was  put 
on  the  three-tour  svstem,  employees  working  tours  of  eight  hours  each  instead  of 
twelve,  with  no  reduction  in  pay;  and  from  that  date  all  day  laborers  working  ten 
hours  were  placed  on  a  nine-hour  basis  with  no  reduction  in  pay.  Number  of 
employees  increased  from  1897  to  1907  from  60  to  80. 

Prices  of  all  raw  materials  have  advanced  a  very  large  percentage  in  the  last  ten 
years.  For  instance,  coal  from  $1.75  per  ton  delivered  Niagara  Fails,  to  $2.60 — 48i 
per  cent  increase.  Sulphite  from  $1.75  to  $2.10  and  $2.25.  Woolen  and  cotton  felts 
for  clothing  a  machine,  25  per  cent  advance.  Also  all  castings  and  repairs  to  machinery 
cost  from  30  to  60  per  cent  more  now  than  ten  years  ago.  In  1895  and  1896  this  com- 
panv made  contracts  for  its  supply  of  spruce  pulp  woSd  with  the  bark  on  at  $6.10  per 
cora  of  128  cubic  feet  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The  same  grade  of 
wood  is  now  being  quoted  at  $12  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  delivered  f .  o.  b.  cars  here, 
an  increase  of  96fiy  per  cent.  We  have  already  made  contracts  for  our  supply  of  wood 
up  to  July  1,  1909,  at  increased  prices  over  last  year,  and  higher  prices  tnan  we  have 
ever  paid  for  wood  before  in  twenty-five  years. 

The  average  price  received  for  our  product  over  a  period  of  ten  years  has  been  as 
follows:  1898,  $1.93;  1899,  $1.80;  1900,  $2.35;  1901,  $2.25;  1902,  $1.94;  1903,  $2.25; 
1904,  $2.25;  1905,  $2.25;  1906,  $1.94;  1907,  $2.23;  1908,  $2.52J.    All  of  these  prices  are 
per  hundred  pounds,  net  cash,  f.  o.  b.  cais  destination. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Co., 
N.  J.  BowKER,  Manager, 

Mr.  Ryan.  Which  is  that — the  Cataract  Company? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  the  International  mill  on  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  your  mill  also? 
.Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman    Are  they  both  at  Niagara  Falls? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  three  news  mills  there.  We 
have  three  mills  manufacturine;  news-print  paper  there. 

I  would  also  like  to  enter  here  a  letter  from  the  Niagara  River 
Manufacturing  Company,  referring  particularly  to  the  effect  if  the 
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duty  be  removed,  as  they  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  give  any  figures  on  the  cost  of  wood  or  cost  of  material  or  price  of 
pulp.  They  have  only  been  running  about  a  year,  and  they  want  to 
protest  against  the  removal  of  the  duty.  If  there  is  no  objection,  I 
will  put  that  in. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  What  do  they  make? 

ifr.  Hastings.  They  make  wood  pulp  for  sale. 

The  Chairman.  How^much  do  they  make? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  they  make  about  20  tons  a  day,  probably, 
dry. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  letter  short? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

(Mr.  Hastings  thereupon  read  aloud  the  letter  above  referred  to, 
which  is  as  follows :) 

Niagara  River  Manufacturing  Company, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  F.,  May  2, 1908. 
Mr.  Arthur  V.  Hastings, 

Treasurer  and  Manager  Cliff  Paper  Company  y  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  As  we  understand  that  you  will  attend  the  investigation  which  is  to  be 
held  by  Congress  this  coming  week  of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  we  would  respect- 
fully request  that  you  represent  us  in  the  matter. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  ground  wood  pulp,  and  have  in  the  past  few  years  expended 
a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  construction  of  a  plant.  We  give  employment  to  25 
people,  and  our  annual  sales  are  over  |100,000. 

Snould  the  import  duty  be  removed,  as  proposed  by  Congress,  it  means  a  death- 
blow to  our  enterprise,  coupled  with  a  great  loss  of  capital  now  invested  in  the  plant. 
As  the  present  price  of  paper  and  pulp  only  yield  a  small  maigin  of  profit  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  selling  price  no  higher  in  proportion  than  of  other  standard 
commodities,  we  most  strenuously  protest  against  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  paper 
and  pulp  as  an  uncalled-for  and  unjust  act. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Niagara  River  Manufacturing  Company. 
Per  C.  B.  Hyde,  President,  ] 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  have  invested  in 
their  plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  make  a  general  estimate,  based  on  their 
capacity? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  they  had  possibly  $50,000  invested. 
It  is  not  an  expensive  building.     They  run  oy  electricity. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  recall  when  the  conditions  in  the  market 
have  been  similar  to  those  that  have  existed  during  the  past  four 
months,  when  the  orders  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the  capacity  of 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  yes;  along  in  those  low  periods  when  the 
orders  were  not  adequate  for  the  mills  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in 
orders;  but  apparently  there  was  the  tonnage  made.  That  was  the 
most  peculiar  situation — that  the  paper  was  taken  at  low  prices  and 
used. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  along  in  1900;  was  it  not?  I  am  not 
much  on  dates;  but  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
something  I  have  here.  [After  examining  papers.]  The  lower 
periods  were  in  1894  and  1899,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  the  manufacturers  at  that  time  did  not  shut 
down  their  mills,  but  continued  to  manufacture? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  V«ry  few  of  them  that  I  know  of  closed  down.  We 
did  not.     We  ran  inretty  steadily. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  aid  not  even  curtail  your  time? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  because  we  could  dispose  of  our  product. 

Mr.  Sims.  At  a  losst 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  a  loss.  It  was  merely  a  question  whether  you 
lost  the  most  by  paying  your  fixed  charges,  or  whether  vou  ran  along 
and  took  care  of  your  fixed  charges  and  made  a  small  loss  on  your 
tonnage. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  orders  were  present  even  in  the  declining 
market? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  To-day  you  claim  that  even  ifprices  were  to  decline 
still  more,  there  nevertheless  would  not  be  sufficient  orders  to  meet 
your  capacity? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir.  The  market  to-day,  in  my  opinion  as  a 
manufacturer,  is  such  that  I  would  not  go  and  contract  to-day  for  my 
product  over  a  term  of  years  at  these  prices,  because  I  believe  they 
will  be  higher,  and  you  are  goin^  to  have  another  period  of  the  kind  we 
had  before.     This  is  an  unusual  condition  at  present  as  to  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  an  xmusual  conoition — the  present  high 
prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  the  falling  off  in  the  use  of  paper,  whereas 
the  increased  cost  of  production  has  not  fallen  off  a  bit.  It  is  costing 
just  as  much  and  more  every  day  to  manufacture  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  increased  cost  of  production  is  there  now 
over  the  period  from  1901  to  1907  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  gracious!    Labor;  wood 

The  Chairman'.  Laoor  is  really  a  smaU  percentage  in  the  total  of 
the  cost  of  production,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  about  wood? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  wood  is  up  temporarily  in  price. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Felts,  wires — every  single  thing  that  goes  into  the 
manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  felts  are  higher  now  than  they  were 
five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  can  not  tell  you  by  percentages;  but  from  1899 
to  this  year  it  is  something  Uke  30  per  cent. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Something  Uke  30  per  cent,  is  it  not?  I  gave  it 
here. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  gave  the  figures  from  1899  to  1907. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  right;  five  years  ago — that  was  1903.  I  have 
not  the  price  list,  of  course ;  but  I  can  tell  by  what  I  have  here.  It 
cost  us  in  1907,  the  twelve  months,  for  felts,  taking  the  two 
machines  together,  0.0430  per  hundred;  and  in  the  last  three  months 
of  1903, 0.0185  per  hundred.  There  is  one  item.  How  much  is  that 
a  ton? 

The  Chairman.  That  certainly  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  Accord- 
ing to  that,  at  one  time  it  cost  less  than  2  cents  per  himdred  pounds, 
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and  the  other  time  over  4  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That  is  not 
due  to  any  increase  in  market  prices.  That  is  due  to  the  way  you 
handle  your  figures. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Of  course  it  might  make  a  difference  if  two  or 
three  felts  were  put  on  new  at  the  end  of  the  month.  I  will  admit 
that.  But  if  you  take  January,  February,  and  March,  1904,  the 
figure  is  .023. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  much  would  that  amount  to  per  ton  of  output) 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  over  2  cents  a  himdred. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiHS.  I  thought  you  said  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  does  not  take  many  items  of  2  cents  a  hun- 
dred, on  a  product  which  is  selling  along  $2 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  everything  counts,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Everything  coimts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  aU,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Gentlemen  from  Wisconsin  and  the  West,  we  would  like  to  have 
you  prepare  in  the  morning  to  put  your  testimony  in  as  concisely  as 

Eossible.  It  will  not  be  your  fault  if  we  question  you,  as  we  proba- 
ly  will,  for  information;  but  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  if 
you  are  a  little  better  prepared  to  put  your  testimony  in  concisely 
than  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  preceded  you. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Friday, 
May  22,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Selecjt  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Friday,  May  22,  1908. 
Committee  called  to  order  at  10.10, a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Maim 


The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  not  inserted  in  the  record  yet  the 
resolution  imder  which  the  committee  was  appointed,  and  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  for  the  committee,  as  well  as  others,  it  might  be  well 
to  put  it  in. 

^Following  is  the  resolution  referred  to.) 

[House  Resolution  No.  344,  Sixtieth  Congreu,  first  session.] 

Whereas  it  \b  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
cost  of  paper  to  the  users  thereof  is  at  least  sixty  million  dollars  per  annum  greaterjat 
the  present  time  than  it  was  two  years  ago;  ana 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  others  that  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  to  newspapjer  pub- 
lishers, magazine  publishers,  and  printing-house  managers  will  under  the  price  now 
asked  be  sixty-five  million  dollars  greater  for  the  current  year  than  heretofore;  and 

Wliereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  concerning  the  cost  and  price  of  news- 

Erint  paper  are  erroneous,  inaccurate,  incomplete,  and  valueless  as  a  guide  to  legis- 
ktion;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
price  of  print  paper  has  increased  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  per  centum  during  the  past 
few  months;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  and  asserted  that  the  alleged  increased  price  of  paper  is  in  part 
the  result  of  a  combination  and  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  to  control,  regulate,  monopolize,  and  restrain  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  and  trade  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  news  print,  manila,  fiber 
and  other  Idnds  of  paper  and  paper  products;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  that  the 
International  Paper  Company  and  other  paper  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  threat- 
ened to  advance  and  have  advanced  the  price  of  print  paper  twenty-two  dollars  per 
ton  during  the  last  few  months;  and 

Wliereas  it  is  allied  that  this  great  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  is  made  possible 
by  the  duty  of  six  dollars  per  ton  on  print  paper,  being  the  same  rate  of  duty  for  the 
last  eighteen  years,  and  in  the  last  three  tariff  laws;  and 

Whereas  it  is  claimed  and  asserted  that  the  price  of  print  paper  is  in  nowise  affected 
by  the  tariff;  that  the  increase  in  price  of  recent  date  has  not  been  excessive,  and  is 
not  the  result  either  of  tariff  import  duty  or  of  any  combination  or  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  otherwise,  but  is  the  result  wholly  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  raw  materials  and  the  increase  in  the  wages  paid  for  labor  and  the  shortening  of 
the  hours  of  labor  per  day;  and 

Whereas  on  May  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  judgment  was  entered  in  the 
circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Minnesota  dissolving  the  General  Paper  Company  as  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade;  and 

Whereas  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  has  occurred  notwithstanding  the  disso- 
lution of  the  said  General  Paper  Company  or  paper  trust,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  though  appealed  to,  reports  that  it  has  obtained  no  evidence  sufficient  to 
justify  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings,  either  civil  or  criminal,  against  the  alleged 
combination  of  wood  pulp  or  print  paper  manufacturers;  and 

Whereas  it  is  stated  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  that  after  com- 
plaint had  been  filed  with  said  Attorney-General  against  the  so-called  paper  combi- 
nation or  trust  the  complainant  refused  to  furnish  legal  proof  or  give  the  names  ol 
witnesses  having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts;  and 
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Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  combination  of  print  paper  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  have  purchased  the  output  of  all  the  paper  mtlls  in  Canada  in  excess 
of  the  home  consumption,  which  said  purchase,  it  is  alleged,  is  in  furtherance  of  a 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce;  and 

Wnereas  it  is  alleged  that  the  great  production  of  wood  pulp  in  the  United  States 
is  rapidly  depleting  the  forests  of  this  country,  and  that  legislation  ought  to  be  enacted 
which  will  permit  and  encourage  the  importation  of  woop  pulp  upon  more  favorable 
terms,  so  as  to  conserve  our  national  forests;  and 

Wliereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  fully  informed 
as  to  all  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  as  to  whether  there  does  exist  or  can  exist,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  existing  power  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the  courts  to 
prevent,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  among  the  manufacturers  or  dealers  or  others 
to  so  increase  the  price,  to  control  the  character  of  the  paper  manufactured,  or  to 
regulate  the  output  of  wood  pulp  or  the  paper  mills,  in  restraint  of  trade  among  the 
several  States  or  with  any  foreign  country,  to  the  end  that  needful  legislation  may  be 
enacted:  Now,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  shall  appoint  a  select  committee  of  six  members  to 
investigate  and  inquire  into  the  said  alleged  facts  and  to  obtain  all  possible  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  same,  and  to  inauire  into  the  elements  and  conditions  involved 
in  the  production  and  supply  of  wooa  pulp  and  print  paper  in  so  far  as  the  same  are 
or  may  be  affected  by  any  combination  or  conspiracy  to  control,  regulate,  monopolize, 
or  restrain  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and  trade  in  the  manufacture,  supply,  distribu- 
tion, or  sale  of  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind ,  or  any  of  the  articles  entering  mto  the  same, 
or  any  of  the  products  of  paper,  and  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  affected  by  the  import 
duties  upon  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  and  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  affected 
by  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  United  States  aTid  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  price  of  wood  which  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  and 
also  to  inciuire  whether  the  present  prices  of  print  and  other  paper  are  controlled  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  any  combination  of  persons  or  coiporations  engaged  in  commerce 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  and  ii  so  to  inquire  into  the  organiza- 
tion, conduct,  methods,  and  practices  of  such  corporations  or  persons. 

Said  committee,  or  any  suDCommittee  thereof,  shall  be  authorized  to  sit  in  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere  during  the  sessions  of  the  House  and  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
and  shall  have  power  to  subpoena  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  to  send  for 
records,  papers,  and  all  other  evidence  that  mav  be  necessary  to  make  the  investigation 
and  inquiry  herein  directed  to  be  made  full  and  complete,  and  that  the  Speaker 
shall  have  authority  to  sign  and  the  Clerk  to  attest  subpoenas  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
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(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  name  and  location  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Clarence  I.  McNair,  and  I  am  manager  of  the  North- 
west Paper  Company,  of  Cloquet,  Minn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  not  another  company? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  only  one  that  I  represent. 

In  keeping  with  your  suggestion  of  yesterday  to  present  evidence 
as  concise  as  possible,  I  have  dictated  a  statement  replying  to  what- 
ever accusations  and  conditions  that  my  own  particular  company  or 
myself  have  been  accused  of,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  reaS  it, 
understanding  that  I  may  be  questionedf  as  we  go  along  or  afterwards. 
[Reads:] 

Before  proceeding  to  give  figures  for  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee touching  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  news-print  paper  at  the 
mill  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  such  other  lacts  as  may 
be  desired  by  the  committee,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  certain  matters 
testified  to  oy  Mr.  Norris  or  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee in  his  statement  in  which  my  company  is  expressly  referred 
to,  or  in  which  it  has  a  direct  interest. 

On  page  82  of  the  printed  report  of  the  hearings  had  before  the  com- 
mittee, with  reference  to  threats  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  ad- 
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vance  prices,  he  quoted  from  a  letter  purported  to  be  written  by  the 
Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum,  to  the  effect  that  the  publisher  of  that  paper 
had  understood  from  the  Northern  Paper  Mill,  Cloquet,  Minn,  (which 
must  refer  to  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  as  that  is  the  only  paper 
mill  at  Clo(}uet),  that  he  could  not  give  a  renewal  of  his  old  contract 
for  some  nine  months  before  the  new  contract  was  made. 

I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  any 
application  having  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  Fargo  Forum  for  a 
renewal  of  its  contract  for  print  paper  from  the  Northwest  Paper 
Company.  We  had  been  furnishing  the  paper  used  by  the  Forum, 
but  to  a  St.  Paul  paper  house,  which  had  sold  paper  to  the  Forum 
under  a  contract,  witn  which  paper  house  the  Forum  is  now  dealing: 
but  if  such  an  inquiry  was  made  as  is  suggested  by  the  letter  referred 
to,  it  was  undoubtedly  declined  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the'  poUcv 
of  our  company  to  refuse  to  make  contracts  so  long  a  period  m  an- 
vance  of  the  time  when  they  should  go  into  effect.  This  poUcy  is 
based  upon  the  variable  conditions  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  paper. 

Upon  page  91  of  the  printed  record  the  manager  of  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune  is  reported  to  have  written  to  Mr.  Norris  that  he  and 
Mr.  Weiss,  of  the  Duluth  Herald,  had  jointly  endeavored  to  get 

3 notations  from  mills  without  success,  and  the  letter  refers  to  me 
ata  given  by  Mr.  Weis#,  which  presumably  appears  upon  page  90. 
Both  Mr.  Weiss,  of  the  Herald,  and  Mr.  Bunnell,  of  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  endeavored  to  get  quotations  from  me  a  long  time  in 
advance  of  the  expiration  of  tneir  contracts,  and  I  refused  to  make 
such  quotations  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  already  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fargo  Forum,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatsoever. 

Upon  page  94  appears  what  purports  to  be  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  the  Mmneapolis  Journal,  as  follows: 

Our  present  contract  is  with  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  they  absolutely 
refused  to  quote  us  any  figures  during  the  summer. 

Contract  with  the  Minneapolis  Journal  which  was  held  by.  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company  expired  November  1,  1907.  (It  was  a 
contract  made  by  the  General  Taper  Company  and  assimed  to  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  General 
Paper  Company  in  May,  1906.)  It  was  made  at  a  very  low  price  and 
ran  for  two  years;  the  price  was  $1.92 J  per  hundred  pounds  delivered 
at  Minneapolis,  and  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that  con- 
tract the  business  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal  asked  me  to 
rive  him  prices  for  a  new  contract  from  November  1,  1907.  I 
declined  to  do  so  (33-inch  roll)  and  later  he  made  a  contract,  as  I 
have  been  informed,  with  the  Watab  Paper  Company  for  the  news- 
print paper  required  by  the  Journal  from  November  1,  1907,  at  a 
Srice  (as  shown  by  the  printed  record,  pp.  74,  94)  of  $2.45  per  hun- 
red  pounds  from  November  1,1907.  And  that  is  the  first  time  I 
have  learned  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  We  always  learn  something  about  prices  from  the 
record. 

Mr.  McNair.  This  has  been  a  great  source  of  education  to  us. 

I  will  say  that  I  was  also  offered  at  that  time  $2.40  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Journal,  which  I  declined.  I  wish  to  state  that  one  reason 
for  that  was  that  outside  of  the  large  amount  of  paper  used  by  the 
Journal,  and  our  very  large  contract  obligations  at  that  time,  there 
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was  the  fact  that  the  Journal  was  running  a  roll  that  did  not  fully 
cover  our  machines,  and  we  were  compelled  to  run  a  side  roll,  and 
should  we  have  taken  the  Minneapolis  Journal  contract  it  would  have 
been  run  at  a  loss  in  our  operating  room.     [Reads:] 

Upon  page  124  the  Minneapolis  Journal  is  made  to  testify  concern- 
ing the  interchange  of  information  as  respects  quotations,  etc., 
between  mills  that  the  only  evidence  which  it  had  was  the  fact  that 
the  Northwest  Paper  Company  refused  to  give  any  quotations  in 
the  summer  of  1907. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  specifically  and  without 

Jualification  that  at  no  time  since  the  dissolution  of  the  General 
^aper  Company  has  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  or  anyone  con- 
nected with  it  made  quotations  at  the  request  of,'  with  tne  knowl- 
edge of,  or  in  coUusion,  combination,  or  agreement  with  any  other 
paper  manufacturer,  either  to  the  Minneapolis  Journal  or  to  any 
other  patron  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  at  aU  times  refrained  from  so  doing,  in  an  endeavor  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  evil,  in  order  to  escape  the  suggestion  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  May,  1906,  issued  in  the  General  Paper  Company's  case  has 
been  disregarded  or  violated. 

Page  100,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  is  represented  as  informing 
Mr.  Norris,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  imposing  new  terms,  or 
restricting  periods  of  contracts  by  paper  ftianufacturers  or  selling 
agencies,  ''that  the  mill  absolutely  reruses  to  make  a  contract  for 
two  years." 

The  mill  referred  to  is  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  I  desire 
to  say  that,  for  reasons  already  stated,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
adopted  bv  my  company,  no  contracts  extending  over  one  year  are 
maae  by  tlie  company,  and  the  refusal  to  make  a  contract  for  more 
than  one  year  was  due  solely  and  absolutely  to  the  danger  of  losses 
to  the  mill  company  likely  to  result  from  an  imwise  obligation  of  that 
character. 

Beginning  at  page  582  of  the  printed  record,  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Builnell,  publisher  of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune,,  appears.  It  is  a 
fact  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract  which  Mr.  Bunnell  had 
with  the  General  raper  Company  the  Northwest  Paper  Company 
began  to  furnish  him  paper  at  the  rate  of  $2.38  f.  o.  b.  Duluth;  the 
freight  rate  from  Cloquet  to  Duluth  is  5  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
making  the  net  price  $2.33  per  hundred  pounds.  This  contract 
was  made  for  one  year  only,  pursuant  to  the  policy  and  for  the  rea- 
sons that  I  have  already  stated.  That  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
Bunnell  only  after  he  had  made  careful  inquiries,  as  he  informed  me, 
of  eastern  and  western  mills,  and  the  price  which  I  quoted  to  him 
and  which  he  accepted  he  stated  to  me  was  less  than  any  price  which 
he  could  get  from  other  manufacturers. 

On  page  584  he  intimates  that  there  was  some  form  of  under- 
standing or  agreement  between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and 
the  other  mills  to  which  he  made  applications  for  paper  by  saying: 
''We  were  advised  by  the  representative  of  each  of  the  mills  that  we 
visited  that  we  had  better  close  our  contract  with  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company, '' 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  testify  as  to  what  statements  were  made 
by  representatives  of  other  mills,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  if  any 
such  statements  were  made  it  was  because  Mr.  Bunnell  represented 
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to  them  that  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  would  furnish  paper 
at  a  lower  price  than  they  quoted  to  him;  because  there  has  never 
been,  and  is  not  now,  any^  understanding,  agreement,  combination,  or 
conspiracy  by  virtue  or  in  pursuance  of  wnich  the  paper  supply  of 
either  of  the  Duluth  papers  was  to  be  furnished  by  tne  Northwest 
Paper  Company,  and  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  has  not  had, 
and  has  not  now,  any  understanding  or  agreement,  •  of  any  nature 
whatsoever,  whereby  the  supply  of  any  newspaper  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  any  particular  paper  company,  or  so  that  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company  is  not  absolutely  free  to  make  and  contract  with 
anv  such  newspaper,  provided  its  prices  are  satisfactory  to  the  pub- 
lisner  of  such  paper. 

Upon  page  585  Mr.  Buimell  also  states  as  a  fact  within  his  own 
knowledge  that  the  paper  mill  companies  do  not  pay  any  more  for 
pulp  wood  now  than  tney  did  when  paper  was  selling  at  a  low  rate; 
in  fact,  they  are  not  paymg  as  much  for  pulp  wood  now  to  the  pro- 
ducer as  they  did  a  year  ago. 

I  will  content  myself  at  this  time  with  a  simple  denial  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  statement,  as  I  propose  later  to  give  in  detail  the 
prices  paid  by  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  for  pulp  wood  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Bunnell  states — ^it  occurs  to  me  now — that 
the  spruce  is  taken  off  of  lands  after  the  pine  has  been  cut;  that  the 
paper  mills  then  follow  and  cut  the  spruce  that  is  left.  Mr.  Bunnell 
IS  not  a  woodsman,  I  take  it.  Spruce  grows  not  generally  with  pine — 
a  volume  of  it — but  it  grows  in  swamps,  or  there  is  an  upland  spruce 
fringed  about  swamps,  but  it  is  not  a  tree  that  grows  to  any  extent 
intermingled  with  pine.  I  think  Mr.  Bunnell  would  be  glad  to  correct 
that  statement  if^ne  were  at  all  f amiUar  with  logging  operations. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  he  mean  by  that  testimonv  that  the  pine  was 
taken  off,  and  the  lands  were  left  more  or  less  naked  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  that  now  the  spruce  is  being  taken  off  for  pulp-wood  pur- 


Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  that  would  not  be  the  fact.  They  do  net 
grow  intermingled. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  what  is  the  fact  as  to  the  cutting  down  of 
spruce  on  these  lands;  what  is  the  condition  of  the  lands? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  spruce  in  Minnesota,  as  a  rule,  is  foimd  on 
swampy  land,  or  fringmg,  as  I  might  say,  around  tamarack  swamps. 
As  a  mle,  spruce  does  not  grow  in  the  West  as  it  does  in  Maine,  in  one 
large  body,  but  differently. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  I  remember  Mr.  BunnelFs  testimony^  he  claimed 
that  the  Cloquet  mill  obtained  its  pulp  wood  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  its  mills,  and  that  the  forests  were  owned  by  the  Weyerhauser 
interests.  Is  it  a  fact  that  you  have  been  getting  wood  from  nearby 
territory? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  from  territory  within  a  distance  from  10  to 
50  miles  of  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Upon  those  contracts  had  the  pine  at  any  time 
beto  taken  off  and  tne  spruce  left  remaining? 

Mr.  McNa.ir.  In  very  exceptional  cases  that  might  be  true,  be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  the  spruce  in  Minnesota  does  not  grow  on  what  might 
be  strictly  called  the  pine  area.  The  spruce  grows,  as  I  have  stated, 
in  the  swamp  or  around  tamarack  swamps. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Is  this  spruce  that  you  are  cutting  the  first,  second, 
or  third  growth? 

Mr.  MgNaib.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  I  would  assume  that  it  is 
first-growth  spruce,  because  there  has  never  been  any  logging  of 
spruce  there  before.  Of  course,  the  countiy  was  burned  over  years 
before,  and  it  has  regrown. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  was  not  Mr.  Bunnell  substantially  correct  in 
his  statement  that  you  are  taking  spruce  from  lands  heretofore 
cleared? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  would  have  to  controvert  that,  Mr.  Stafford,  because 
it  is  land  that  has  not  been  lo^ed  as  a  rule.  You  understand  that 
there  are  exceptions  sometimes  where  spruce  will  grow  where  the  pine 
has  been. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  upon  5,000  or  10,000  acre  tracts  there  would  be 
some  portions  where  there  might  be  spruce,  where  the  pine  had  been 
removed  and  the  spruce  left. 

Mr.  McNair.  The  statement  as  I  read  it,  and  as  I  understood  it, 
was  that  in  logging  first  the  lumber  was  taken  from  the  land — ^I  may 
have  interpreted  his  statement  wron^,  but  as  I  understood  it  it  was 
that  in  logging  the  lumberman  and  logger  went  over  the  land,  cut 
off  the  pine,  and  left  the  spruce  as  worthless;  then  afterwards  the 
paper-mill  men  came  along  aind  took  what  was  considered  the  worth- 
less spruce.  That  statement,  if  I  read  it  right,  is  not  correct;  it  is 
absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Sims.  He  might  log  on  the  highlands  and  leave  the  swamps 
alone. 

Mr.  McNair.  Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  te  refute  the  matter,  but 
I  wanted  to  put  the  committee  right  as  te  how  the  log^g  in  that 
country  is  done,  and  te  get  it  as  clear  as  possible.  I  wish  I  might 
show  tne  committee  through  the  Minnesota  woods,  and  they  would 
then  see  my  point  much  more  clearly  than  I  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whether  the  land  had  been  bereft  of  pine  and  the 
spruce  left  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  a  better  demand  for  spruce 
for  pulp  purposes  than  there  was  ten  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  demand  has  caused  the  price  te  raise  in 
commercial  value? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  this, 
then,  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  committee  to  visit  those 
timber  lands? 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  ask  the 
committee  to  visit  those  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  committee  is  not  dependent  upon  any- 
bodv  asking  them. 

Mr.  Mcm.iR.  I  hope  you  will  come;  may  I  say  that? 

The  Chairman.  But  Whether  the  information  is  necessary  for  us  or 
not  is  what  we  would  consider.  The  pine  and  spruce  up  there  have 
not  been  of  equal  value  at  all,  have  they? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  have  not  been  for  many  years;  they  are  not 
at  present. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  land  up  there  where  they 
did  cut  off  pine  and  did  not  consider  the  spruce  as  worth  cutting  at 
hat  time? 
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Mr.  McNair.  Years  ago;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Now  they  are  going  over  and  picking  up  every- 
thii^» 

Mr.  McNair.  Picking  up  pine;  they  are  cutting  pine  a  second 
time,  the  entire  forest  product — of  course  that  is  true  on  ties  and 
cedar  poles. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  McNair  (reads) : 

On  page  586  Mr.  Bunnell  reiterated  his  statement  that  he  was 
never  able  to  buy  paper  from  any  firm  excepting  the  Northwest  Paper 
Company  and  tnat  about  a  week  before  he  signed  his  last  contract 
I  came  to  his  office,  accompanied  by  the  manager  of  the  Itasca  Paper 
Company,  located  at  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  and  said  to  him  that  Mr. 
Bossard  and  I  had  decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  divide  the 
business  of  Duluth  between  us. 

The  facts  in  relation  to  that  statement  are  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  capacity  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company's  null  was 
ahread;^  contracted  that  I  did  not  desire  to  assume  tne  obligation  of 
supplying  the  Duluth  Herald  and  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  with  the 
amounts  required  by  them  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Bossard  that,  if  agreeable  to  him,  I  would  go  to  the  Duluth  pub- 
lishers and  offer  to  tiuce  their  contracts  jointly,  so  that  in  case  of  a 
breakdown  in  either  of  our  mills  or  of  adverse  conditions  in  water  or 
timber  supply  the  newspapers  would  be  certain  of  receiving  their 
paper  promptly  and  in  the  Quantity  specified  in  their  contract.  This 
was  stated  W  me  to  Mr.  Bunnell  at  the  time  Mr.  Bossard  and  I 
visited  his  office,  as  the  reason  for  my  suggestion  that  the  two  mills 
unite  in  taking  his  contracts  and  he  expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
plan,  but  Mr.  Bossard  finally  decUned  to  enter  into  tne  contract  and 
the  Northwest  Paper  Company  took  it  alone.  No  other  reason  for 
the  suggestion  existed  other  than  I  have  stated,  namely,  to  protect 
the  Duluth  newspapers  in  their  prompt  and  regular  supply  of  news- 
print paper. 

I  had  Deen  furnishing  Mr.  Bunnell  since  our  mill  had  been  in  oper- 
ation, and  I  was  anxious  that  nothing  should  occur  during  the  term 
of  this  contract  that  would  deprive  him  of  an  adequate  supply. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  Duluth  Herald,  pubUshed  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Weiss,  to  whom  the  same  proposition  was  made  and  who 
gladly  acquiesced  in  it. 

Upon  page  215  of  the  printed  record,  in  a  communication  (copied 
into  the  record)  from  Mr.  Bidder,  addressed  to  Hon.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  Attorney-General,  appears  the  statement  that — 

After  the  diasolution  by  the  Federal  court  at  the  inatance  of  your  Department,  and 
after  service  upon  themjof  order  of  prohibition  of  further  participation  in  combinations, 

the  24  mills  which  formerly  constituted  the  General  Paper  Company 
"have  employed  a  common  traffic  manager  to  regulate  shipments 
for  all  of  them." 

If  by  the  expression  "to  regulate  shipments  for  all  of  them''  Mr. 
Bidder  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  miUs  referred  to 
had  not  obeyed  the  injunction  or  had  employed  a  manager  who 
should  in  any  way  dictate  or  in  any  manner  control  the  output  of  the 
respective  mills  or  the  directions  m  which  it  should  be  disposed  of, 
I  hereby  enter  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  truth  of  such  imputation. 
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Since  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company  the  mills  con- 
stituting it  have  not,  as  far  as  my  personal  knowledge  or  information 
goes,  acted  in  concert  in  any  respect  affecting  the  maKing  of  contracts, 
.the  publishers  to  whom  tney  should  sell,  the  prices  at  which  their 
prodnct  should  be  sold,  or  in  any  other  respect,  save  and  except  with 
reference  to  winding  up,  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  with  as  little  loss 
to  the  constituent  companies  as  possible,  the  affairs  of  the  General 
Paper  Company.  And  in  that  connection  I  might  refer  to  a  further 
statement  from  the  Duluth  Evening  Herald  (quoted  upon  p.  107  of 
the  record)  to  the  effect  that  "the  manager  of  the  Cloquet  miU, 
accompanied  very  frequently  by  the  manager  of  the  Itasca  mill, 
which  is  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
Northwest  Paper  Company,  of  Cloquet,  have  been  on  the  move  con- 
stantly the  past  six  montns  attending  meetings  at  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  different  points  throughout  the  United  States." 

There  could  be  but  one  purpose  in  a  statement  of  that  sort,  namely, 
to  insinuate  that  the  Nortnwest  Paper  Company  and  the  Itasca  Paper 
Company  were  acting  in  combination  or  collusion  or  under  some  form 
of  agreement  between  themselves  and  with  other  paper  companies, 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  decree  dissolving  the  General  Paper 
Company,  and  this  assertion  I  desire  to  deny  as  directly,  explicitly, 
and  forcibly  as  a  denial  can  be  made. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  on  many  occasions  during  the  past  year, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Bossard  and  without  his  society,  1  have  attended 
numerous  meetings  at  different  points,  principally  m  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago,  of  the  western  paper  manufacturers;  but  each  and  every  of 
such  meetings  was  in  connection  with  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the 
General  Paper  Companv  and  with  adjusting  its  outstanding  contracts, 
upon  which  the  individual  mills  composing  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany had  an  individual  liability,  either  as  guarantors  or  as  coobligors, 
witfi  the  General  Paper  Company. 

The  committee  will  understand  that  when  it  ceased  to  do  business 
the  General  Paper  Company  had  on  hand  a  large  number  of  contracts 
for  supplying  news-print  paper  during  periods  extending  up  to  August, 
1910.  With  the  individual  obligation  of  the  various  mills  upon  these 
contracts  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  their  own  protection,  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  the  publishers  holding  the  contracts,  that  some 
adjustment  should  be  made  by  which  the  obligations  of  these  contracts 
could  be  fulfilled  without  loss  and  annoyance  to  both  parties. 

On  page  257  of  the  printed  record  a  telegram,  quoted  from  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Times,  was  offerea  as  evidence,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  '*  although  since  the  decision  against  the  trust  the 
mills  have  been  operating  independently,  it  is  known  that  some  sort 
of  plan  or  agreement  between  tnem  has  been  reached.'* 

In  connection  with  that  an  extract  was  read  into  the  record  by  Mr. 
Norris,  page  257,  from  the  Wood  Pulp  News,  purporting  to  be  a  state- 
ment bv  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  that  a  traffic  bureau  had  been  established, 
w^ith  Mr.  Hurlbut  at  the  head,  for  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company's 
mills  and  the  mills  of  any  other  company  that  cared  to  make  use  of 
the  bureau's  services,  which  would  consist  of  all  the  routeing  and 
shipping  of  product  of  the  mills  represented  in  the  bureau,  but  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  sales  and  prices,  which  would  be 
made  and  established  as  heretofore. 
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I  have  already  refuted  the  charge  of  an  agreement  among  the  mills, 
and  need  only  add  that  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  has  not  had 
at  any  time,  and  has  not  now,  any  connection  with  this  so-called 
traffic  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Does  Mr.  Hurlbut  represent  you  in  any  way 
whatever? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  obtain  any  information  from  him? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  connection  with  any  traffic 
bureau  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  give  you  any  routes  for  the  sending 
of  freight? 

Mr.  mcNair.  He  never  has,  nor  have  I  ever  asked  him  for  any 
such  information. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  contributed  in  any  way  toward  any 
compensation  for  him? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  meeting  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  where  the  question  of  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hurlbut 
was  considered  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  was  at  a  meeting  following  some  discussion  of  these 
Scripps  matters.  It  was  said  that  a  traffic  bureau  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  establish  for  the  western  miUs,  but  I  did  not  consider  that  our 
mill  needed  any  such  services  and  did  not  remain  at  the  meeting  at  all ; 
so  I  think  I  can  conclusively  say  I  was  not  at  the  meeting.  I  did  not 
think,  located  as  we  were  in  Afinnesota,  that  we  needed  the  services 
of  a  traffic  bureau  in  any  sense. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  and  where  was  that  meeting  held? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  was  one  of  the  Scripps  meetings,  Mr.  Stafford,  and 
I  am  not  positive,  but  I  would  say  in  Chicago — one  of  the  meetings  at 
which  we  were  trying  to  adjust  these  Scripps  matters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  About  what  time  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  I  should  say — this  is  pure  conjecture — but 
something  over  a  year  ago.  The  matter  was  one  of  very  little  interest 
to  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  no  further  knowledge  of  the  employment 
of  a  traffic  manager  for  any  of  the  western  paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  McNair.  Absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  Scrippi^  meetings. 
How  I  many  Scripps  meetings  were  there? 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Mann,  there  were  at  least  a  half  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  for? 

Mr.  McNair.  As  I  have  endeavored  to  state  here,  for  the  settle- 
ment between  the  mills  of  the  obligations  assumed,  not  only  by  the 
General  Paper  Company,  but  jointly  by  the  mills — the  individual 
mills. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  "Scripps  meetings,''  do  you  refer 
to  Scripps-McRae  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  that  was  onlv  a  term  I  used. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  call  them  Scripps  meetings? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  were  meetings  in  settlement  of  tne  Scripps- 
McRae  obligations,  solely  for  that  purpose.  It  is  proper  to  state  that 
in  fact  at  all  of  these  meetings  attorneys  were  present  representing 
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the  mills.  A  large  number  of  meetings  were  held  with  the  Scripps- 
McRae  people.  We  w^re  endeavoring  to  eflfect  a  proper  and  legal 
settlement  of  those  differences. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  General  Paper  Company  have  a  large 
contract  with  the  Scripps-McRae  people? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  McNair.  Practicallv;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  About  now  much? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  it  suppUes  something  over  30  newspapers, 
and  the  tonnage  runs  well  along  toward  85  to  100  tons  a  day,  I 
should  think. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  I  don't  remember  the  date  the  contract  was 
originaUy  entered  into,  but  it  was  in  1905,  the  commencement  of 
the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  after  the  suit  had  been  commenced  in 
the  United  States  court  in  December,  1904? 

Mr.  McNair.  Prior  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  must  have  been  prior  to  1905. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  guess  it  was,  then;  I  am  mixed  on  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  paper  fixed  in  that 
contract? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  original  contract  was  $1.90. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered,  or  f.  o.  b.  mills? 

Mr.  McNair.  DeUvered  price.  I  want  to  state,  to  make  my 
answer  clear  in  regard  to  deUvery,  that  there  were  certain  freight 
charges  added,  but  the  question  is  answered  by  saying  that  $1.90 
was '  the  deUvered  price.  There  were  one  or  two  papers  on  the 
coast  in  which  a  portion  of  the  freight  was  absorbed. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that  arranged  between  the  paper  manu- 
facturers, as  to  the  price  and  delivery?  Did  you  all  get  the  same 
rate  for  paper  deUvered? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  we  attempted  to  fill  the  contracts  individu- 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  under  the  original  contract. 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  no,  sir;  for  instance,  my  mill  was  assigned  the 
papers  nearest  us.  We  had  the  St.  Paul  end  of  the  business,  a  part 
of  Minnei^olis,  and  some  of  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  for  paper — $1.90  deUvered? 

Mr.  McNair.  $1.90  deUvered. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  paper  that  it  was  sent  to? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  other  paper  manufacturers  receive  the 
same  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  whole  contract  was  for  the  same  price  with  the 
exception  of  the  coast  papers. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  did  the  other  paper  manufac- 
turers receive  the  same  price  in  each  case  where  they  delivered  news 
paper  outside  of  the  coast  papers? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  same  delivery  price,  yes ;  the  contract  covered  all. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  what  the  freight  charges  might 
happen  to  be  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  The  contract  might  have  been  a  Uttle  more  favor- 
able to  one  company  than  another? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper 
Company  by  the  decree,  how  was  that  arranged  between  the  different 
manufacturers  and  the  parties  to  the  General  Paper  Company?  You 
had  these  meetings;  how  did  you  arrange  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  has  been  one  of  the  very  serious  difficulties 
that  we  have  had  among  the  mills.  We  had  this  obligation,  and  some 
of  us  had  practically  become  coobUgors  with  the  other  mills  to  see 
that  the  contract  was  carried  out;  but  I  think  I  will  make  that  a 
little  clearer  if  you  will  let  me  continue  on  with  my  statement  a  page 
or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  I  think  probably  you  had  better  read 
your  statement. 

Mr.  McNair  (reads) : 

Upon  page  215,  and  upon  pages  258  et  seq.  of  the  printed 
record,  reference  is  made  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ridder,  heretofore  men- 
tioned, to  the  appearance  in  the  western  field  of  John  J.  Hanrahan, 
who  is  reported  as  traveling  from  mill  to  mill  with  a  force  of  9  men; 
upon  page  258,  a  clipping  from  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Norris,  aescribing  at  some  length  the  methods  and  pur- 
poses of  Hanrahan's  visit  and  ms  endeavor  to  form  a  combination  of 
the  western  paper  manufacturers. 

Touching  this  matter,  I  can  inform  the  committee  from  observar 
tion  and  personal  knowledge  that  Mr.  Hanrahan  ''appeared  in  the 
western  field,"  not  as  a  representative  of  the  western  paper  manufac- 
turers, but  as  a  representative  of  Dean  &  Shibley,  a  nraa  of  brokers 
in  New  York  City,  with  a  view  to  thepurchase  of  certain  paper-mill 
plants  in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  msconsin.  As  far  as  the  North- 
west Paper  Company  is  concerned,  a  proposition  was  made  to  pur- 
chase its  plant,  but  upon  terms  which  were  not  satisfactory  to  the 
directors  of  our  company,  and  the  proposition  was  declined. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  Sometime  during  last  year.     [Reads:] 

No  one  connected  with  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  was  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hanrahan  in  the  West, 
but  when  he  appeared  we  listened  to  his  proposition  with  the  same 
courtesy,  and  gave  it  the  same  consideration,  that  any  other  legiti- 
mate business  proposition  would  receive  at  our  hands,  and  after  such 
consideration  we  refused  to  accept  it. 

Any  su^estion  that  Mr.  Hanrahan  was  an  agent  or  promoter 
employed  oy  the  western  paper  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  or  estabUshing  a  combination,  or  formulating  a  plan  of 
any  character  under  which  they  could  work  in  common  in  any  direc- 
tion or  toward  any  end,  is  false  and  misleading;  and  certainly,  as 
respects  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  without  a  particle  of  foun- 
dation in  fact,  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  is  equally  false  as 
respects  the  other  western  mills. 

Upon  page  268  of  the  printed  record  Mr.  Norris  directs  the  atten-* 
tion  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  ''that  the  mills  which  formerly 
comprised  the  General  Paper  C(Mapany  and  which  had  contracts 
extending  after  the  date  or  dissolution  have  since  acted  in  concert 
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in  renewing  contracts."     Called  upon  to  specify  as  to  how  they  have 
acted  in  concert,  Mr.  Norris  stated : 

In  that  they  have  negotiated  jointly  for  contracts  with  the  Scripps-McRae  League 
ibr  paper  and  supplies,  wherein  a  number  of  mills  have  individually  contracted  for 
the  paper  supply  of  individual  papers,  but  in  making  the  negotiations  have  acted 
jointly  and  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  of  the  United  States  court. 

I  have  alreadv  alluded  to  the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  western  mills  with  reference  to  contracts  made  oj  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  in  force  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution. 

The  contracts  of  the  Scripps-McRae  League  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Norris  were  among  the  number.    Those  contracts  were  made  in  Au- 

fist,  1906,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  were  made  by  the  General 
aper  Company  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  $1.90  per  hundred 
pounds,  delivered,  for  the  first  two  q.nd  a  half  years  of  the  contract, 
with  a  provision  for  a  readjustment  of  price  during  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years. 

It  was  contemplated  by  the  parties  that  the  contract  with  each  of 
the  papers  constituting  the  league  (of  which  there  were  more  than  30) 
should  be  executed  by  the  General  Paper  Company  and  one  or  more 
of  the  mill  companies,  and  that  each  otner  mill  company  should  guar- 
antee their  performance  to  the  holders  of  each  of  the  contracts.  In- 
cidentally it  occurred  that  some  of  the  contracts  did  not  obtain  the 
signatures  as  guarantors  of  all  the  print-paper  manufacturers.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company  the  various  iniUs 
which  were  supplying  paper  to  the  different  newspapers  continued 
so  to  do,  with  some  ummportant  exceptions:  but  when  the  time  ar- 
rived for  the  readjustment  of  prices  for  the  last  half  of  the  contract 
period,  it  was  desired,  not  only  by  the  paper  manufacturers  inter- 
ested in  common  in  the  contracts,  but  by  the  Scripps-McRae  people 
as  well,  to  have  the  new  contracts,  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half 
(which  will  expire  in  August,  1910),  executed  so  that  the  compUcated 
relations  between  the  publishers  and  the  paper  manufacturers  and 
the  Greneral  Paper  Company  might  be  severed  and  each  individ- 
ual company  might  take  over  individual  contracts  for  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  for  which  it  was  responsible.  These  indiviaual 
contracts,  which  were  made  for  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  of  the 
contract  period  with  the  Scripps-McRae  League,  are  the  contracts 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Norris  (testimony,  p.  268)  and  instead  of  being 
in  violation  ot  the  decree  of  the  Federal  court  they  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  carrying  out  the  decree  and  severing,  at  the  earUest  moment 
and  as  completely  as  possible,  the  joint  relationship  which  had  ex- 
isted between  the  mill  companies  forming  the  Greneral  Paper  Company 
with  reference  to  these  contracts,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 

In  connection  with  this  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Norris's  testimony  on 
page  788,  where  he  frankly  and  modestly  confesses  that  the  simple 
announcement  of  his  name  as  a  possible  arbitrator,  in  behalf  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  League,  was  a  factor  in  bringing  about  an  amicable 
adjustment — presumably  by  force  of  intimidation. 

The  facts  are  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  Norris  was  conveyed  to  us 
in  July,  1907,  and  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  contracts  was 
not  effected  until  in  January,  1908.  Moreover,  the  paper  makers 
preferred,  and,  in  fact,  had  resolved  to  resort  to  litigation  rather  than 
to  permit  the  matters  in  controversy  between  them  and  the  Scripps- 
McRae  people  to  be  submitted  to  any  board  of  arbitrators  of  wnich 
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Mr.  Norris  was  a  member^  for  the  reason  that  the  original  agreement 
between  the  parties  provided  for  the  appointment  or  arbitrators,  in 
case  of  dispute  as  to  price,  who  should  oe  disinterested  and  impartial, 
and  it  had  lon^  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Mr.  Norris 
could  not  be  either  disinterested  or  impartial  in  such  a  controversy. 

Mr.  MgNair.  And  right  here  I  wish  to  say  that  I  noticed  in  the 
testimony  a  letter  referred  to  and  known  as  the  "Thornton'*  letter, 
which  the  committee  has  aske4  for,  and  I  would  say  that  it  would  be 
very  satisfactory  to  the  western  men  if  that  letter  could  be  placed  in 
evidence* 

The  Chairman.  What  letter  is  that) 

Mr.  MoNair.  It  is  referred  to  along  about  page  788.  I  think 
someone  asked  for  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  The  Scripps-McRae  League? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes.  In  looking  oVer  the  testimony  during  what 
time  I  have  had,  I  think  you  asked  for  it,  and  Mr.  Norris  was  to  pro- 
duce it.     If  it  has  been  produced,  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  produced. 

Mr.  MoNair.  We  wanted  to  make  as  clear  a  statement  covering 
all  of  that  matter  as  possible,  and  we  would  like  it  if  that  letter  was 
in  evidence. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  do  not  recall  the  committee  having  asked  Mr. 
Norris,  or  anyone  else,  to  produce  that  Thornton  letter. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  read  the  testimony  rather  hurriedly,  but  that  was 
my  impression,  that  it  was  referred  to,  and  that  there  was  a  request 
made  for  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Oh,  yes;  I  see;  on  page  789.  The  chairman  says, 
"Send  it  to  us  if  it  can  be  found,"  and  Mr.  Norris  repUes,  "Yes." 

The  Chairman.  We  tried  to  ask  for  everything  that  was  suggested, 
but  it  mi^ht  not  have  been  furnished. 

Mr.  MoNair  (reads): 

There  has  been  no  joint  action  between  the  constituent  members 
of  the  General  Paper  Company  for  the  making  of  an/  contract,  the 
fixing  of  any  prices,  or  the  allotment  of  any  puolishers  to  be  supplied 
by  any  one  or  more  of  the  western  paper  mills. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  know  that  the  Northwest 
Paper  Company  has  been  supplying  paper  to  34  different  publishers 
and  of  that  number  onlv  3,  namely,  the  Duluth  Herald,  Duluth 
News-Tribune,  and  the  Fargo  Forum,  are  included  in  the  list  of 
publishers  who  have  written  to  Mr.  Norris  and  whose  letters,  intro- 
duced by  him  in  evidence,  have  voiced  any  objections,  suggested 
any  criticisms,  or  advanced  any  innuendoes.  (Pp.  82,  83,  90,  91,  96, 
98,  99,  100,  107.) 

I  may  also  say,  subject  to  specific  inquiry  by  the  committee,  if 
desired,  that  at  no  time  during  the  last  two  years  or  before  have  I 
threatened  or  suggested  to  any  of  my  customers,  or  to  any  inquirers 
for  paper,  that  the  prices  in  the  future  would  be  advanced  to  $60 
per  ton,  or  to  any  other  specified  sum,  or  in  any  sum  whatever;  and 
that  I  have  not  at  this  time,  nor  have  I  ever  had,  any  expectation, 
or  given  any  intimation,  of  advancing  prices  arbitrarily,  or  of  demand- 
ing for  paper  any  sum  not  based  wholly  on  trade  conditions,  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  and  a  fair  return  upon  our  investment. 

I  have  never  made  any  prices  in  conjunction  with  or  by  virtue  of 
any  agreement,  compact,  or  understanding,  expressed  or  impUed^ 
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between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and  amy  other  manufacturer 
of  paper  in  the  United  States;  but,  on  the  contrary,  contracts  which 
I  have  made  have  been  taken  by  me  in  competition  with  the  other 
western  manufacturers  of  news-print  paper,  and  only  because  the 
prices  demanded  by  me  have  been  lower  than  the  rates  oflFered  by 
my  competitors,  quaUty  of  paper,  conditions  of  supply,  and  freight 
rate  considered. 

The  sales  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  have  been  made  exclu- 
sively by  me  and  no  contracts  have  been  taken  that  I  have  not  nego- 
tiated and  signed  personally,  so  that  the  statements  which  I  have 
made  and  shall  make  are  wholly  within  my  personal  knowledge  and 
the  negotiations  have  been  under  my  personal  control  exclusively. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  the  paper  market  in  the  West,  I  would 
advise  the  committee  that  during  the  past  six  months  the  demand 
for  news  print  has  fallen  off  to  a  marked  degree,  and  I  will  say  further 
that  during  that  time  1  have  left  a  standing  direction  with  one  of  the 
jobbing  houses  in  Chicago  to  soUcit  for  the  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany all  possible  orders  for  news  print  at  the  prevailing  market 
price,  whatever  that  price  may  be,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not 
Deen  able  to  obtain  applications  for  news  print  sufficient  to  permit 
me  to  run  my  machines  to  capacity  for  the  past  three  months. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  witn  figures  if  you  desire. 
We  were  a  little  bit  mixed  as  to  just  what  the  committee  desired.  On 
leaving  home  I  worked  out  a  percentage  basis  showing  the  varying 
costs,  and  I  brought  other  data  with  me,  and  have  been  wonderine 
whether  I  had  better  convert  my  percentages  back  to  dollars  ana 
cents,  as  I  anticipated  that  percentages  would  answer  all  require- 
ments needed;  so  that,  if  you  desire,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you  any 
information  that  I  have  with  me  in  regard  to  costs,  either  in  per  cent 
or  dollars  and  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  all  the  information  you  have. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  made  this  recapitulation,  which  I  vdll  begin 
with  first,  and* perhaps  work  back  from  that.  I  have  taken  the  year 
1902  as  my  base  year.  Prior  to  that  time — we  commenced  operating 
in  1889,  but  we  were  not  fully  constructed.  In  1901  and  a  portion 
of  1902  we  had  extremely  low  water  in  our  part  of  the  world,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  use  Canada  pulp.  We  had  a  very  ui^ortunate 
experience  with  it;  it  cost  us  $4  or  $5  a  ton  more  to  make  the  paper 
during  that  time,  causing  the  price  to  be  higher,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  as  a  basis  of  comparison  in  working  out  these  figures  to  go  back 
to  that  time,  so  I  considered  that  we  were  a  going  company  in  1902. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  in  1902  I  place  at  the  arbitrary  figure  of 
100  per  cent,  or  $100;  and  I  also  place  what  we  sold  in  1902  at  100* 

Eer  cent,  or  $100.  Of  course  we  are  simply  giving  our  business  away, 
ut  that  100  per  cent  in  1902  represented  $1.54  per  hundred  pounds 
as  the  cost  of  making  paper  in  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  that  include? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  includes  everything,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
exception  of  interest  charges  and  charge  for  depreciation.  I  have 
not  mcluded  that  item.  I  should  have  made  that  statement.  If 
you  would  like,  I  will  read  just  what  I  have  built  these  up  .with,  so 
that  you  will  know  everything  that  is  included  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give  the  recapitulation 
first. 
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Mr.  McNaib.  I  didn't  know  but  that  you  would  want  that  right 
along  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  show  afterwards  what  it  includes,  very 
well. 

Mr.  McNair.  In  1903  our  100  per  cent  cost  of  manufacture  had 
increased  to  103  per  cent — that  is,  we  were  spendmg  for  manufacture 
$100  in  1902  ana  in  1903  we  were  spending  $103 — or,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  my  paper  cost  me  1.68.7;  my  selling  price  had  gone  from  1  to 
1.05.18,  or,  in  dollars  and  cents,  $2.03  even. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  mean  the  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  McNair.  F.  o.  b.  mill  in  each  instance. 

In  1904  we  spent  less  money — 97.49  per  cent,  where  we  had  spent 
100  per  cent  in  1902,  or  a  cost  of  manufacture  of  $1,501  per  hundred 
pounds.     Our  sales  in  that  year  had  gone  to  105.18  per  cent,  or  $2.03. 

In  1905  our  percentage  in  cost  of  manufacture  was  98.96  per  cent, 
representing  a  cost  of  manufacture  of  $1,524,  while  our  sales  had  gone 
down  to  93.26  per  cent,  or  $1.80. 

In  1906  our  cost  of  manufacture  had  increased  to  110.39  per  cent, 
or  $1.70.  Our  sales  had  dropped  at  the  mill  to  $1.79,  or  92.75  per 
cent. 

In  1907  our  cost  of  manufacture  was  126.36  per  cent,  representing 
a  cost  of  manufacture  of  $1,945.  The  sales  were  103.67  per  cent,  or 
exactly  2  cents  at  the  mill.  During  this  period  we  had  tried  to  keep 
our  mill  up  to  date.  We  had  increased  our  production  from  100  per 
cent  in  1902  to  102.36  per  cent  in  1903,  107.93  per  cent  in  1904, 
112.72  per  cent  in  1905,  102.29  per  cent  in  1906,  and  120.10  per  cent 
in  1907.     That  is  the  increase  in  production!,  daily  averagp  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  figures  you  have  givfn  us,  appar- 
ently your  profit,  figuring  only  the  seUing  cost  against  the  producing 
cost,  m  1904  was  53  cents  a  himdred  poimds;  in  1905.  27  cents  a 
hundred  pounds;  in  1906,  9  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  and  in  lQ07,  5} 
cents  a  himdred  poimds.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Mann,  I  do  not  like  to  make  explanations,  but 
in  order  to  make  an  absolutely  correct  answer  to  that  you  will  have 
to  add  to  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  $1.50  a  ton,  for  this  reason,  that  in 
making  up  these  figures  for  local  matters  connected  w  ith  (  ur  operating 
it  was  necessary,  for  legal  reasons,  to  place  cur  water  powers  in  a 
power  company,  and  I  find  that  in  making  the^e  figures  I  have 
mcluded  the  power  charge  there.  With  that  excepticn  those  fifziires 
are  absoluteljr  correct.  So  please  add  $1.50  for  the  last  three  years, 
which  makes  it  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  filing  or  a  producing  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  A  producing  price. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  were  running  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  don't  understand  that.  Our  figures  include  that , 
but  as  we  enjoyed  that  $1.50  ourselves 

*  The  Chairman.  You  mean  not  added,  but  deducted. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  these  figures  right  here,  if  you  would  like  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  know  first  whether  these  were  correct. 

Mr.  McNair.  Will  you  please  correct  the  last  three  years  of  fii^iires 
to  include  that  charge.  The  last  year  the  actual  profit  was  $2.d0  a 
ton  in  1907.  The  year  before  $3.30  a  ton.  The  year  before  that 
$7.02  a  ton.  That  power  chaige  does  not  interfere  prior  to  that. 
Have  I  made  that  statement  clear? 
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The  Chaibman.  Oh,  I  suppose  we  can  remember  that,  probably, 
and  work  it  out. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  we 
have  come  a  good  ways. 

The  Chairman.  When  vou  give  us  the  figures  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction at  the  mill  and  then  tiie  cost  of  selling  at  the  mill,  we  natu- 
rally assume  that  the  difference  represents  tne  difference  between 
the  selling  price  and  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  thing  in  my  figures  that  I 
have  to  exphiiii,  but  I  wanted  to  not  let  it  pass  that  tliere  is  that 
charge  of  $1.50.  You  asked  me  directly  if  that  is  what  we  made. 
In  the  keeping  of  our  books  that  power  charge  will  remain  as  a  mat- 
ter of  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Sims.  Just  a  matter  of  comparison.  Allow  me  to  ask  Mr. 
Norris  what  was  the  amount  of  profit  over  and  above  the  manufac- 
ture wheri  the  New  York  Times  bought  their  paper  from  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  and  that  of  the  Chicago 
News  was  $6.50. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  the  price  paid  at  the  time  was  what?  What  was 
the  price  per  ton  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made,  including  the 
profit? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  whether  it  was  above  or 
below  $1.90,  or  whether  it  was  near  2  cents. 

Mr.  Sims.  Anyway  it  did  not  go  above  2  cents  at  that  time,  includ- 
ing that  profit? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  McNair,  the  highest  profit,  you 
say,  was  not  over  $3  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  May  I  understand  your  puestion  definitely  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  highest  qrofit? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  the  last  three  years,  or  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Sims.  At  any  time  per  ton. 

Mr.  McNair.  Ten  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents,  in  1904. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  in  the  last  few  j^ears? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  1905  it  was  $7102;  in  1906,  $3.30. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted. 

Mr.  McNair.  And  in  1907,  $2.60.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  actual; 
the  amount  that  the  power  company  profit  allowed.  Is  that  definite? 
Because  I  do  not  want  to  depart  from  that  until  it  is  fuJly  understood. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  the  total  profit  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  To  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  production  of  your  mills,  $2.60  a  ton,  with- 
out allowing  anything  for  mterest  on  the  bonds  that  you  have 

Mr.  McNair.  We  had  none. 

The  Chairman.  Without  allowing  anything  for  interest  on  the  in- 
vestment or  the  value  of  the  water  power  or  depreciation? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.  All  these  figures  are  based  upon  that.  I 
have  that  average  if  it  would  be  of  any  interest. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  you  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  welcomed  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  should  have  been  more  glad  to  have  welcomed  the 
New  York  Times  contract. 
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The  CHAmMAN.  Well,  you  are  not  doing  business  up  there  for  your 
health.  I  should  think  you  would  have  wanted  to  sell  out  to  some- 
body. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  New  York  Times  contract  at  2  cents  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  gives  a  profit  of  $7  and  over  a  ton.  Yours 
at  2  cents  would  give  a  profit  of  what? 

Mr.  NcMaib.  Ours  at  2  cents  would  give  a  profit  of  $2.60. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  other  includes  the  interest  cnarge,  does  it  not,  Mr. 
Norris?     We  want  to  see  which  company  is  getting  the  most. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  will  help  you  all  I  can. 

The  CBf AIRMAN.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  McNair. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  would  also  like  to  make  this  additional  statement, 
which  seems  to  follow  right  on  here — that  is,  what  have  been  the 
average  profits  per  ton  during  those  six  years.  It  is  $6.50.  And 
JEollowmg  that  I  want  to  say  that  as  there  is  about  51  cents,  that  would 
cover  interest  and  whatever  losses  there  may  be  and  difference  in 
charges,  so  that  the  actual  cost  is  practically  $5.99,  as  I  figure  the 
matter  in  detail.  You  brought  up  the  matter  of  interest,  I  think. 
There  are  certain  extraordinary  expenses  that  a  mill  may  have  which 
will  go  against  any  going  company.  We  have  a  profit  of  $6.50  as 
an 'average  for  six  years,  but  there  is  an  actual  profit  of  practically  $6. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  does  your  company  have  out- 
standing? 

Mr.  McNair.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  bonds? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  dividends  have  you  paid  on  that  stock? 

Mr.  McNair.  Our  dividends  have  been  rather  small. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  tell  better  when  we  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  McNair.  Seventy-eight  thousand  dollars  from  the  beginning 
of  the  organization  of  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  dividend  you  have  paid? 

Mr.  McNair.  Six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Per  annum? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  lowest? 

Mr.  McNair.  Five  per  cent.  We  have  paid  no  two  dividends  in  one 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Does  $300,000  accurately  represent  the  value  of 
your  plant? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Either  more  or  less? 

Mr.  McNair.  More. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  capitalized  at  a  low  figure. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  invested  more  money  in  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  represented,  either  in  stock  or  bonds? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  had  quite  a  large  amount  of  indebtedness 
to  carry  by  using  borrowed  money  which  we  have  had  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  In  computing  the  cost  of  production  have  you 
charged  against  that  the  interest  on  the  indebtedness? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  this  is  simphr  the  cost  of  production;  and 
further  I  want  to  state  that  every  figure  that  I  snail  give  you  in 
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regard  to  cost  of  production  is  not  an  estimate,  or  taken  from  work- 
men's figures,  but  they  are  the  result  of  having  gone  through  our 
trial  balance.  We  close  our  books  on  the  first  day  of  every  month 
with  a  complete  inventory.  Manufacturing  is  pretty  close  in  our 
country,  ana  we  have  to  keep  on  top  of  it.  Most  of  these  figures  are 
mine,  and  I  took  no  statements  until  the  bookkeeper  had  run  that 
cost  through  his  trial  balance. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  noticed  yesterday  that  some  questions  were  asked 
about  recent  experiences,  and  just  for  your  inrormation  I  will  say 
that  our  profit  in  April  was  $6.59  per  ton;  in  March,  $3.16  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  This  year? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  curtailed  production,  or  are  you  running  full 
time? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  ran  in  March  twenty-two  and  a  half  days  and 
in  April  sixteen  days. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  figures  on  these  two  months  now  that 
you  have  referred  to  them.  What  was  your  production  and  cost  of 
production  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  made  776  tons  of  paper  in  April  at  a  profit  of 
$6.59  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  cost  a  hundred  pounds,  or  have 
you  figured  that  out? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  haven't  figured  that  out  in  detail;  I  did  not  have 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  sell  it  for? 

Mr.  McNair.  Our  April  sales — I  was  going  to  handle  the  sale  end 
of  it  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  vou  may  do  so,  but  you  had  referred 
to  some  figures  showing  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  cost  of  sales  in  April  and  March.     One  month  was  $3  a  ton? 

Mr.  McNair.  And  the  next  month  $6.59  a  ton. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  that  seems  to  be  a  very  wide  spread. 

Mr.  McNair.  March  was  an  expensive  month  for  operating  with 
us.     We  had  low-water  conditions. 

The  cost  of  manufacture,  materials,  and  operating,  separated,  may 
be  of  some  interest.  In  1902,  materials,  from  our  experience,  cost 
us  100  per  cent.  In  1903,  102.80  per  cent;  1904,  96.27  per  cent; 
1  :or),  104.25  per  cent;  1906,  121.27  per  cent;  1907,  135.58  per  cent. 

By  the  way,  our  fiscal  year  ends  the  last  day  of  March.  For  IT 02, 
operating  expenses,  100  per  cent;  1903,  103.57  per  cent;  1904,  99.68 
per  cent;  1905,  90.10  per  cent;  1906,  92.17  per  cent;  1907,  110.76 
per  cent. 

A"e.  have  three  ground- wood  pulp  mills,  and  I  have  two  tables 
worked  out  here.  The  three  comtined  give  the  manufacture  of 
gro  ind-wood  pulp  fpr  1902  as  100  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  What  mills? 

A.r.  AicNair.  These  are  our  own  mills,  but  we  were  compelled  to 
add  lo  our  ground-wood  pulp  grinding  capacity  to  keep  us  supplied. 

Ihe  Chairman.  Are  they  all  in  one  mill? 

Mr.  McNair.  One  is  right  at  the  mill,  another  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away,  and  the  other  90  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  last  one? 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  At  Brainerd,  Minn. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  ground- wood  pulp  in  1902  was  100  per 
cent;  1903,  121.19  per  cent;  1904,  99.03  per  cent;  1905,  102.28  per 
cent;  1906,  117.47  per  cent;  1907,  171.08  per  cent. 

Now,  I  will  ^ve  the  same  increases  in  the  cost  of  what  might  be 
stated  as  a  typical  mill,  the  ground-wood  mill  at  our  paper  mill  in 
which  almost  all  of  the  wood  pulp  is  made  into  paper:  In  1902, 100  per 
cent;  1903,  115.09  per  cent;  1904,  93.11  per  cent;  1905,  98.11  per 
cent;  1906,  127.54  per  cent;  1907,  161.31  per  cent.  Do  you  want 
the  cost  of  ground  wood  in  dollars  and  cents? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNaib.  1902,  $10.60  a  ton.     These  are  air  dried. 

The  Chairhan.  That  is  based  upon  what  is  called  dry  weight? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  is  not  the  bone-dry  weight,  but  air-dry  weight; 

1903,  $12.20;  1904,  $9.87;  1905,  $9.39;  1906,  $13.52;  1907,  $17.10. 
The  Chairman.  You  say  that  is  based  upon  air-diy  weight.     The 

tariff  provides  for  duty  on  wood  pulp  dry  weight.  Is  that  what  it 
refers  to? 

Mr.  MgNaib.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  imported  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  McNair.  Since  1902  I  have  not.  My  recollection  is  that  it  is 
air-dry  weight,  but  I  am  not  quite  positive  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  many  tons  of  wood  does  it  take  to  make  a  ton  of 
pulp? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  am  going  to  follow  that  right  along  in  detailed 
order. 

In  reference  to  the  price,  more  in  detail,  as  to  the  cost  of  making 

Eaper  from  mv  own  experience,  I  would  say  that  we  have  divided  our 
usiness  in  the  paper  qnll  department  into  five  general  divisions, 
called  material  cnarges,  operating  charges,  finishing  supplies — which 
is  simply  putting  up  the  paper — ^repairs  and  maintenance,  and 
expense  charges.  The  material  charges  include  groimd  wood  pulp, 
sulphite,  which  we  buy,  alum,  clay,  size,  and  color.  Generally 
speaking,  that  amounts  to  65  per  cent  of  what  goes  into  th^- manufac- 
ture of  paper. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  that  65  per  cent? 
Mr.  McNair.  What  I  would  term  as  the  materials  entering  into  the 
manufacture  of  a  ton  of  paper.  This  is  from  my  own  experience. 
This  will  vary  with  the  mflls  and  geographical  conditions. 

The  matenal  charges  in  1902,  100  per  cent;  1903,  102.29  per  cent; 

1904,  95.09  per  cent;  1905,  104.04  per  cent;  1906,  123.01  per  cent; 
1907,  137.51  per  cent. 

The  next  item  that  we  make  as  a  division  in  making  paper  will  be 
the  operating  expense,  indudinjg  belts,  oil,  lights,  labor  salaries,  felts, 
wires,  the  power  rent,  which  is  very  slight.  This  constitutes  26.1 
per  cent,  in  my  experience,  in  making  paper.  Materials  and  operat- 
ing together  constitute  91.1  per  cent.  Operating  charges  1902,  100 
r)r  cent — ^Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  getting  tired  oi  Ustemng  to  figures 
will  go  to  something  else. 

The  Chairman.  On,  no;  you  will  never  make  me  tired. 

Mr.  McNair.  Nineteen  hundred  and  three,  101.27  per  cent;  1904, 
88.84  per  cent;  1905,  82.95  per  cent;  1906,  84.42  per  cent;  1907, 
94.11  per  cent — you  will  understand  that  that  is  brought  about  by 
increasing  production.  ti. 
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Mr.  Sims.  You  adopt  1902  as  normal? 

Afr.  MoNair.  That  is  the  base;  yes. 

Finishing  supplies,  which  consists  simply  of  wrapping  paper  and 
twine,  and  which  in  the  mills  constitutes,  in  making  paper,  0.024  per 
cent;  1902,  100  per  cent;  1903,  112.77  per  cent;  1904,  119.15  per 
cent;  1905,  108.51  per  cent;  1906,  87.24  per  cent;  1907,  97.87  per 
cent. 

Repairs  and  maintenance — this  item  includes  the  labor  and  ma- 
terial used  in  keeping  up  our  plant.  Nineteen  hundred  and  two,  100 
per  cent;  1903,  118.87  per  cent;  1904,  166.04  per  cent;  1905,  105.66 
per  cent;  1906,  150.94  per  cent;  1907,  222.64  per  cent.  Maintenance 
and  repair  constitutes  2.7  per  cent. 

Expense  charges  would  oe  the  next  item  includinff  the  team  expense 
about  the  yard,  general  expenses  which  includes  tne  hauling.  Also, 
whatever  settlement  deductions  may  have  occurred  by  way  of  cartage, 
freight,  discounts,  and  the  ordinary  office  and  traveling  expenses. 
Also  insureance  and  taxes.  This  constitutes,  in  our  business,  3.8 
per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Expense  charges  100  per  cent  in  1902;  1903,  108.33  per  cent;  1904, 
131.25  per  cent;  1905,  143.75  percent;  1906,  104.17  percent;  1907, 
152.09  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  there  be  such  a  diflference  between 
1906,  which  was  only  an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  and  1907,  which  was 
an  increase  of  52  per  cent? 

Mr.  McNair.  Some  rather  extraordinary  expenses.  The  whole 
thing  only  constitutes  3.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  expense.  One  inci- 
dental expense  was  quite  a  rise  in  taxes.  They  are  a  very  small  item 
and  did  not  constitute  a  very  large  expense  of  the  cost  of  making 
paper,  but  they  are  all  there.  / 

The  Chairman.  The  ordinary  expenses  would  be  about  the  same 
from  one  year  to  another.  Of  course  you  have  their  settlement,  and 
that  might  increase  it.  Four  per  cent  advance  over  1902  would 
hardly  seem  to  be  a  normal  advance. 

Mr.  McNair.  Those  advances  will  occur  from  year  to  year  in  the 
extraordinary  items  of  expense  which  may  creep  mto  the  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  not  reached  the  wood  yet? 

Mr.  McNair.  No;  but  I  have  it  right  here.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is 
necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  table  again  in  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.     I  have  given  you  that  in  percentages. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  put  it  in  the  record;  we  may  want  to 
ask  you  about  it. 

Mr.  McNair.  The  price  paid  for  wood — in  1902  wood  cost  us, 
Cloguet,  $3.15  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  8  feet  long. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  the  rough  or  rossed? 

Mr.  McNair.  Rough  wood,  in  8-foot  lengths.  In  1903  it  was 
$3.40  per  cord,  same  measure. 

The  Chairman.  DeHvered  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  McNair.  Delivered   at  Cloquet. 

In  1904,  $3.60;  in  1905,  $4.10;  m  1906,  $5.15,  and  in  1907,  $7.40. 
In  percentages:  1902,  100  per  cent;  1903,  108  per  cent;  1904,  114  per 
cent;  1905,  130  per  cent;  1906,  164  per  cent;  1907,  235  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  get  some  of  this  wood  from  Canada? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  get  no  wood  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  had  in  mind  the  pulp. 
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Mr.  MoNaur.  That  was  back  of  the  base  year. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  this  cost  of  wood  based  upon  the  wood  pur- 
chased? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  we  buy  all  our  wood.  We  have  bought  in  the 
last  year  of  six  different  contractors. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  you  state,  without  taking  time  to  make  calcula- 
tion, what  those  prices  were  for  peeled  or  rossed  wood? 
^  Mr.  MoNair.  1  have  never  had  any  experience.  It  will  take  me  a 
little  time  to  work  that  out.  I  will  teli  you  why.  The  condition 
in  the  East  and  West  is  a  little  bit  different,  but  I  want  to  speak 
of  this  labor  cost.  I  have  approached  this  labor  question  pernaps 
not  as  the  committee  desires  it,  but  on  a  line  of  my  own.  This 
is  the  cost  of  labor  charged  in  a  ton  of  paper.  Up  in  our  country 
of  course  we  live  in  the  woods;  we  are  pretty  close  to  our  contractors 
and  we  know  their  conditions.  I  find  that  it  costs  $3.50  in  labor 
on  every  cord  of  wood  we  get  out,  but  I  have  that  in  detail.  It  cost 
us  in  our  country  last  winter  to  cut  a  cord  of  wood  $1.35;  swamping 
the  roads,  skiddmg,  hauUng,  and  loading  on  cars,  $1.90 — an  apparent 
cost  of  $3.25  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  8-foot  lengths.  The  delay  from 
storms  and  the  rehandUng,  hauling  wood  to  the  landing  at  the  river, 
or  not  having  cars  has  averaged  about  25  cents  additional;  so  that  the 
total  labor  on  1  cord  of  rough  wood,  128  cubic  feet  is  $3.50.  As  to  man- 
ufacturing that  into  paper,  our  experience  in  the  West  may  not  be 
the  same  as  what  you  nave  had  in  tne  East.  I  only  get  1,600  poimds 
of  wood  pulp  from  1  cord  of  rough  wood  ground.  The  statement  as 
to  the  amoxmt  in  the  East,  I  think,  was  1,800  pounds.  That  shows 
the  difference  in  the  geographical  conditions;  so  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  answer  your  question  clearly.  We  get  1,600  poxmds  from 
1  cord  of  rough  wood;  or,  in  other  words,  1.25  cords  per  ton  of 
pulp  at  $3.60  per  cord,  which  equals  $4.38  per  ton  of  pulp.  Assum- 
ing that  there  is  80  per  cent  of  ground  wood  pulp  in  paper,  which 
is  a  fair  average,  it  would  mean  $3.60  worth  oi  laoor  in  tne  ground 
wood  portion  of  that  ton. 

The  next  item  that  I  have  worked  out  is  sulphite.  I  am  not  a 
manufacturer  of  sulphite,  and  the  statement  that  I  make  here  in 
regard  to  that  is  based  only  upon  inquiry.  But  working  on  the  same 
process  it  would  mean  $1.55  of  labor  upon  the  wood  in  the  sulphite, 
which  would  make  a  total  of  $5.05;  and  the  average  manufacture 
cost  in  the  West,  I  should  judge  from  my  experience,  is  about  $4  a 
ton  in  making  ground-wood  pulp,  and  80  per  cent  being  used  in 
paper  would  mean  $3.20  of  laoor.  As  to  sulphite,  the  20  per  cent 
would  be  $1.20  of  sulphite  pulp  in  labor,  making  a  total  of  labor  on 
1  ton  of  paper  from  the  tree  to  the  paper  mill  of  $9.45  per  ton  of 
paper.  The  operating  of  the  paper  mfll,  labor  charge,  maintenance, 
and  repairs — keeping  it  up — is  not  far  from  $5  a  ton,  and  from  mv 
experience  it  is  a  little  bit  over  that.  From  my  experience  I  think 
it  was  $5.54  as  an  average  for  several  years  past,  but  calling  it  $5 
per  ton  makes  the  amount  of  labor  in  1  ton  of  paper,  covering  the 
cutting  and  handling  of  the  wood,  the  operating  of  the  ground-wood 
mill,  tne  sulphite,  and  the  paper  mill,  $14.45,  which  constitutes  40 
to  42  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  from  the  tree  to  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes.  I  hope  I  have  approached  that  clearly.  I  did 
not  mean  to  confuse  the  committee  with  that,  but  the  idea  was, 
according  to  my  computation,  to  give  the  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  paper. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  that  out  ever  since 
the  inauiry  began. 

Mr.  McNair.  My  experience  exactly  on  that  figure  is  a  little  more 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  estimates? 

Mr.  McNair.  My  own  experience  actually  is  something  like  $15.23. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  is  what  you  have  worked  out  from 
yt)ur  own  books. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  what  I  have  worked  out  from  my  own  books. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  items? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  given  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  item  for  making  up  the  paper,  $15  and 
something? 

Mr.  McNair.  YeSj  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  was  your  estimate. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  them  both  right  here. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  information  as  to  sulphite  is  not  from  your  own 
personal  experience? 

Mr.  McNair.  No;  in  fact,  when  this  idea  occurred  to  me  that  the 
committee  might  want  this  information,  I  telephoned  to  three  different 
sulphite  manufacturers  simply  to  ask  them  what  it  cost  them  per  ton. 

Mr.  Sims.  Arid  the  other  information  is  from  your  own  experience 
and  your  own  information? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  in  other  words,  I  have  tried  to  go  into  it  as 
carefullv  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sims.  1  will  say  that  I  think  you  have  assisted  the  committee  a 
good  deal  in  this  statement  you  have  just  made. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  am  glad  to  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  BeK>re  you  leave  that,  you  testified  as  to  the  year 
1907.     Does  that  mean  the  fiscal  year  1907,  ending  March  31,  19071 

Mr.  McNair.  Our  fiscal  year  ends  the  31st  day  of  March  in  each 
and  eveiy  year,  but  when  1  have  said  *'the  year"  I  have  referred  to 
the  nine  months  that  constitute  the  majority  of  the  year.  Nineteen 
himdred  and  seven  means  with  us  ending  March  31,  1908,  in  all 
instances. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  assume  that  you  have  reference  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  not  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  you  paid 
$7.50  a  cord  for  pulp  wood.  Mr.  Bimnell,  when  he  was  h&tore  us, 
stated  that  you  were  now  buying  wood  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  $5.50  per  cord 
for  spruce,  $4  for  balsam,  and  $3.50  for  poplar.  Are  those  the  prices 
you  are  now  paying,  or  what  are  you  now  paying? 

Mr.  McNair.  $7.40 — ^we  are  not  paying  it  now  because  we  have 
bought  our  wood  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  prices  are  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  that  the  prices  he  gave  were  f.  o.^  b.  cars. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  distance  is  only  short,  according  to  Mr. 
Bunnell's  statement.     Do  you  buy  from  homesteaders? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  buy,  as  I  have  stated,  practically  all  by  contract, 
for  quite  a  term  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  that. 
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Mr.  McNair.  We  let  contracts  to  different  contractors  for  our  sup- 
of  wood.  I  think  we  have  bought  from  six  different  ones  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  your  wood  from  the  Weyerhauser 
interests? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  Out  contractors  have  bought  a  portion  of  their  wood 
from  them,  but  we  buy  nothing  direct  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  contract  with  the  Weyerhauser 
interests? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  the  men  who  furnish  you  with  the  wood  contract 
with  the  Weyerhauser  interests? 

Mr.  McNair.  Everyone  in  that  country  does. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  any  wood  recently? 

Mr.  McNair.  Verv  litUe  has  been  needed.  We  let  our  contract 
for  wood  in  the  fall,  which  supplies  us  for  the  year  1908,  and  its 
delivery  has  largely  been  carried  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  let  your  contract  last  year? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  for  the  year's  supply.  That  is  udual  in  our 
country. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  S7.40  delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  Dehvered  at  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  pulp  wood  up  there  is  selling 
for  now  on  the  tracks? 

Mr.  McNair.  No;  I  do  not.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  much 
to  sell.  The  season  is  over  for  the  pulp-wood  business.  There  may 
be  small  lots  left  along  the  tracks,  but  1  am  not  interested  in  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Bunnell  was  correct  when  he  stated  that  pulp  wood,  spruce  pulp 
wood,  was  being  sold  at  S5.50  a  cord,  balsam  at  $4  a  cord,  and  pop- 
lar at  $3.50  a  cord? 

Mr.  MqNair.  $6.50  a  cord  would  not  be  very  much  out  of  line 
with  my  prices  at  the  mill.  We  don't  buy  any  poplar  at  all  and 
YBTj  little  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  rate  would  not  be  $2  a  cord  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  some  instances  it  is;  our  freight  rates  run  from 
$1.25  to  $2,  depending  upon  the  distance. 

The  Chairman.  Who  ao  you  make  these  contracts  with? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  made  our  contracts  altogether  with  the 
Coolidge^  Schussler  Company  of  Floodwood,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  business? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  are  contractors  for  forest  products,  and  general 
store.  Also,  the  Cloquet  Tie  and  Post  Company,  which  are  con- 
tractors for  pulp  wood^  ties,  cedar  poles,  and  general  forest  products. 
Also  Tronsine  &  Wittms,  of  Blackduck,  Minn.,  who  have  a  general 
store.  Also  McCuUoch  &  Moss,  of  Minneapolis.  Also  the  Mimiesota 
and  Great  Falls,  Railway  Company,  as  long  as  you  are  going  into 
details,  for  the  spruce  they  cut  off  their  right  of  way  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  These  contracts  were  made  about  what  time  last 
faU? 

Mr.  McNair  Between  the  1st  of  October  and  the  1st  of  November; 
along  during  October  or  November^  I  would  say. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  these  contractors  interested  in  any 
way  in  your  company? 
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Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  none  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  not  rather  startle  you  to  be  asked  $2.25  a 
cord  more  for  wood  last  fall  than  the  year  before  that  ? 

Mr.  MgNair.  Indeed  it  did.  It  is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture which  is  very  marked. 

The  Chairman.  What  justification  was  there  for  such  an  increase 
in  price  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  general  price  in  the  values  of  forest  products  at 
that  time,  which  may  nave  been  a  Uttle  elaborate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  artificially  stimulated  in  anv  way? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  The  price  has  been 
going  up  in  this  country  on  a  good  many  conmaodities.  It  has  been 
difficult  for  a  business  man  to  Imow  when  to  buy  and  when  not  to  buy. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  before  or  after  the  panic? 

Mr.  McNair.  This  was  before  the  real  panic  came  upon  us.  With 
the  advance  of  prices  it  has  been  rather  mfficult,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
business  man  to  know  just  when  to  buy  a^. J  when  not  to  buy. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  panic  commenced  to  strike  Wall  street  m  October. 
Perhaps  it  did  not  reach  the  paper  manufacturers  out  West  until  later. 

The  Chairman.  It  reached  the  manufacturers  of  certain  kinds  of 

gaper — that  is,  papers  with  their  signatures  attached — earlier  than 
October.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McNair.  They  made  it  when  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  mean  on  options  and  futures  and  things  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  McNair,  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  omitted  in  mv  statement  one  item,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, refuting  the  charge  that  manufacturers  had  shut  down  portions 
of  the  time  and  had  not  run  all  the  time.  In  1902  we  ran  307i  days; 
possibly  313,  or  311. 1  think  it  is.  In  1903  we  ran  302  days.  In  1904 
we  ran  298i  days;  m  1905,  303  days;  in  1906,  309,  and  m  1907,  300. 
If  there  are  any  specific  costs  or  anything  you  want,  you  can  ask  the 
question.     The  answers  are  all  in  there  [indicating  statements]. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  all  these  statements  put  into  the  record. 
Are  there  any  headings  on  them? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  will  have  to  sort  through  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  much  time  to  go  through  them,  but 
we  want  them  in  the  testimony,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  McNair.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  matter  of  sales,  if  we  pass  on 
to  the  question  of  sales 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  your  figures  show  about  $6  or  something  on 
the  average  for  the  past  six  years? 

Mr.  Mc?Jair.  Practically  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  manjr  tons  of  paper  do  you  make  on  the  average? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures  each  year  right  here, 

Mr.  Sims.  The  average  for  the  past  six  vears? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  1902  we  made — it  will  take  us  long  to  get  these 
down  in  pounds — we  made  23,619,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Sims.  Call  it  tons. 

Mr.  McNair.  1,180  tons — no,  12,800  tons,  in  round  figures. 

The  Chairman.  11,000  tons? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  in  1903,  11,872. 

Mr.  Sims.  These  are  tons? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  these  are  tons.  In  1904, 12,369;  in  1905, 13,118; 
in  1906,  14,275;  in  1907,  13,952. 
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Mr,  Sims.  What  have  you  been  doing  with  all  that  money  when 
you  have  only  paid  out  $78,000  in  dividends? 

Mr.  McNair.  Seventv-seven  thousand  dollars,  practically. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  would  be  a  profit  of  S6  a  ton  on  that  product  of 
how  much? 

Mr.  McNair.  Seventy-seven  thousand  dollars  I  should  say.  I  ran 
it  over  in  my  head  there. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  in  six  years  you  have  only  paid  out  $78,000  in 
dividends,  and  you  have  made  $6  a  ton. 

Mr,  NoBRis.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  have  you  done  with  that  money? 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  have  had  to  pay  debts  on  my  mill  and  keep  up  my 
mill.  I  am  very  glad  to  answer  that  question.  It  has  cost  me  just 
for  maintenance  and  repairs — of  that  money  it  has  cost  me  $2.06  to 
keep  the  mill  up. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  mean  profits? 

Mr.  McNair.  No;  of  that  portion  it  has  cost  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  $6  a  ton  on  the  average  for  the  last  six  years — ^is 
that  profit? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes.     I  did  not  imderstand  your  Question  at  all. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  you  have  paid  out  only  $78,000  in  dividends,  and 
you  have  got  the  other;  you  have  still  got  it.  It  is  part  of  your 
accumulations? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then,  your  dividend  as  made  out  does  not  truly  represent 
the  actual  profits  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  intend  in  anjr  of  my  statements  to 
convev  that.  If  I  have  conveved  a  different  impression,  I  did  not 
intendf  to.  We  were  compelled,  in  order  to  run  our  mills  at  all,  to 
build  these  two  additional  pulp  mills.  We  have  had  to  keep  up  our 
property. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  asked. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  is  a  perfectly  proper  question  to  ask,  and  I  am  glad 
pu  brought  the  matter  up.  I  can  see  how  you  got  a  misapprehension, 
'ow,  our  sales,  Mr.  Chairman 

(At  this  point  the  buzzer  sounded.) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  to  go  over  to  vote  now.  We  will  have 
to  adjourn  until  2  o'clock.     We  may  run  to-night. 

[Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.] 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Pursuant  to  recess  taken,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  McNair,  you  may  proceed! 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  G.  I.  K'NAIBr— Concluded. 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  one  matter  this  morning 
concerning  which  I  beg  to  state  that  I  probably  left  a  misapprehen- 
sion, though  possibly  not.  When  I  was  asked  the  amount  of  the 
outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  I  stated 
that  it  was  $300,000.  I  beg  to  explain  further,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
misapprehension  I  should  luce  to  add  the  statement  that  our  present 
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investment  represents  upward  of  $1,200,000.  You  iisked  the' ques- 
tion as  to  our  capital,  and  I  wanted  simply  to  show  that  it  did  not 
rej^esent  the  investment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  investment?  What  it 
(iost  you  or  the  amoimt  of  money  that  has  been  expended  on  the 
plant? 

Mr.  McNaib.  The  amount  that  has  been  expended  on  the  plant, 
some  portions  of  that  representing  the  investment.  We  have  bor- 
rowed a  large  amount  of  money  in  our  construction  and  in  our 
investment.  Its  value  at  this  time  at  a  fair  valuation  would  repre- 
sent about  $1,200,000. 

The  Chatrman.  Is  that  the  valuation  on  the  cost  of  the  plant  up 
to  date? 

Mr.  MgNair.  That  is  the  valuation.  It  is  practically  the  cost  of 
the  plant  J"  the  cost  that  would  have  to  be  incurred  to  replace  it  to-day, 
if  that  is  a  fair  statement,  which  I  suppose  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  always  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  MgNair.  Yes,  always.  Now,  I  believe  we  had  reached  the 
item  of  sales,  in  which  you  are  interested.  In  1907  these  items  are 
expressed  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Perhaps  we  did  not  imder- 
stand  each  other  on  the  further  question  this  momins  that  you  asked 
about.  Our  fiscal  year  begins  the  1st  of  April  and  ends  the  last  day  of 
March.  When  I  say  '4907"  I  mean  from  the  first  day  of  April,  1907, 
to  the  last  day  of  March,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  explained  that. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  was  not  quite  sure.  Somebody  said  they  misunder- 
stood the  explanation.  During  that  period,  known  as  our  fiscal  year 
1907,  our  sales  netted  us,  as  I  testified  this  morning,  2  cents  at  the  miU. 
The  net  price  at  the  point  of  delivery  was  $2,136  per  himdred  pounds, 
of  which  the  freight  charges  averaged  9.8;  the  dbcount,  wnateyer 
settlement  or  reductions  there  may  have  been,  or  storage^  representing 
3.8,  a  total  charge  of  13. 6^  leaving  a  net  of  S2  at  the  null.  Our  con- 
tract shipments  were  82.3  per  cent,  which  netted  us  at  the  mill  $1.94. 
Our  current  shipments  were  12.5  per  cent,  which  netted  us  $2.30  at 
the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  12.5  per  cent? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes:  12i  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  On,  yes. 

Mr.  McNair.  You  understand  what  I  mean  by  current  shipments. 
We  manufactured  a  small  amoimt  of  colored  pulp,  1.2  per  cent, 
which  netted  us  $2.76  at  the  mill.  Our  side  runs  were  4  per  cent, 
which  netted  us  $1.93  at  the  mill,  the  average  of  the  whole  being  $2 
at  the  mill. 

Do  you  wish  me  to  give  that  in  months? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  the  price. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.     Do  you  want  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNair.  For  the  month  of  April,  1907,  our  contracts  were  70 
per  cent,  netting  us  at  the  mills  $2.14;  current,  21  per  cent,  netting 
US$2.24;  colors,  4  per  cent.  Beg  pardon;  side  runs,  4  per  cent, 
netting  us  $1.83;  colors,  5  per  cent,  netting  us  $2.68;  an  average 
of  $2.18. 

For  the  month  of  March,  1907,  contracts,  70  per  cent,  which  netted 
us  $2.19. 
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Mr.  Sims.  1908? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes.  If  I  said  1907,  I  misspoke  myself.  April  was 
1908  and  March  was  1908.  Seventy  per  cent  contracts,  $2.19;  cur- 
rent, 26  per  cent,  $2.35. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  contract? 

Mr.  McNair.  $2.14. 

The  Chairman.  No,  the  contract  for  April,  1908? 

Mr.  McNair.  $2.14. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  awhile  ago  $1.94. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  there.  I  think 
the  record  will  show.     Was  not  that  for  the  year,  the  entire  year? 

The  Chairman.  It  may  have  been.     I  thought  it  was  for  April. 

Mr.  McNair.  The  entire  year  was  $1.94  on  the  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  March  the  contracts  were  what? 

Mr.  McNair.  March,  1908,  $2.19;  current,  26  per  cent,  $2.35;  side 
runs,  4  per  cent,  $1.89,  or  100  per  cent,  $2.23. 

February, contracts,  82  per  cent,  $2.17;  current,  16  per  cent,  $2.51; 
side  runs,  2  per  cent,  $1.82;  average,  $2.21. 

January,  1908,  contracts,  65  per  cent,  $2.12;  current,  33  per  cent, 
$2.38;  side  runs,  2  per  cent,  $2.05;  average,  $2.20. 

December,  1907,  contracts,  81  per  cent,  $2.07;  current,  13  per  cent, 
$2.53;  side  runs,  6  per  cent,  $2.05;  average,  $2.13. 

November,  1907,  contracts,  73  per  cent,  $2.03. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  paper  sola  by  contract? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.  Current,  21  per  cent,  $2.43;  side  runs, 
6  per  cent,  $2.04;  for  the  month,  $2.12. 

October,  contracts,  83  per  cent,  $2.01,  the  price  at  the  mill;  cur- 
rent, 12  per  cent,  $2.41;  side  runs,  5  per  cent,  $2.02;  average,  $2.06. 

September,  1907,  contracts,  85  per  cent,  $1.93  at  the  miU;  current, 
11  per  cent,  $2.37;  side  runs,  4  per  cent,  $2.15;  average,  $1.98. 

August,  1907,  contracts,  82  per  cent,  $1.87;  current,  12  per  cent, 
$2.40;  side  runs,  6  per  cent,  $1.84;  average,  $1.93. 
^  July,  contracts,  85  per  cent,  $1.86;  current,  11  per  cent,  $2.30; 
side  runs,  4  per  cent,  $1.90;  average,  $1.90. 

June,  contracts,  87  per  cent,  $1.86;  current,  6  per  cent,  $2.30;  side 
runs,  7  per  cent,  $1.88;  average,  $1.89  at  the  mill. 

May,  contracts,  90  per  cent,  $1.85;  current,  7  per  cent,  $2.28;  side 
runs,  3  per  cent,  $1.86;  $1.88  average  at  the  mill. 

April,  contracts,  91  per  cent,  $1.84;  current,  8i  per  cent,  $2.11; 
side  runs,  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  $1.48;  average,  $1.86  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  current  there  for  that  month — the 
cost,  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  April? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNair.  $2.11. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  average  selling  price  for  April,  1908? 
Mr.  McNair.  April,  1908,  for  the  current^  $2.24. 
Mr.  Stafford,  rlease  mention  April  agam,  1908. 
Mr.  McNair.  Contracts,  70  per  cent;  average,  $2.14;  current,  21 
per  cent,  $2.24,  and  side  runs,  4  per  cent,  $1.83;  colors,  5  per  cent 
$2.68;  a  total  average  of  $2.18. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  what  you  call  current  sales — ^roUs  or  sheets? 
Mr.  McNair.  Both,  but  more  particularly  sheets. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  special  reason  for  its  being  so  much 
higher  in  price? 

Air.  McN  AIR.  Well,  that  runs  up  and  down  with  the  market.  It 
is  ordinarily  a  little  higher  in  price,  a  little  more  expensive  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  distribution  of  that  paper  has  been  throughout 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Montana,  ^orth  Dakota,  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  California,  Washington, 
Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming.  I  can  give  the  percentage  in  each 
State,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  rim  30  cents  or  more  per  hundred  for 
market  sales  over  the  contract  sales  in  many  cases.  I  notice  accord- 
ing to  that  table  that  you  ran  up  to  $2.1 1  in  April,  1908,  on  the  current 
or  market  sales. 

Mr.  McNair.  To  82.24  in  April. 

The  Chairman.  To  $2.53  in  December,  1907? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ran  down  to  $2.53;  $2.24  for  April,  1908, 
That  indicates  a  falling  off  in  the  market  price  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  I  notice  also  that  on  your  sales  account  you 
run  up  from  $1.84  in  April,  1907,  to  $2.19  in  March  of  1908,  but  that 
the  April  sales  are  off,  $2.14.  Is  that  on  accomit  of  new  contracts 
entered  into? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  new  contracts  and  old  contracts  both;  just  the 
actual  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  reduction  in  the  price  owing  to  new  con- 
tracts, or  owing  to  the  proportion  in  which  old  contracts  have  been 
filled?    Are  any  of  the  new  contracts  filled  under  April,  1908? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  caused  the  reduction  in  the  average 
price? 

Mr.  McNair.  If  I  understand  your  question — — 

The  Chairman.  Your  average  price  on  contracts  for  March,  1908, 
was  $2.19;  for  Anril,  the  next  month,  it  is  $2.14. 

Mr.  McNair.  6h,  yes;  I  understand.  That  is  due  largely  to  the 
proportion  taken  by  one  contract  as  against  the  other.  There  were 
scarcely  any  additional  contracts,  perhaps,  taken  in  that  period.  If 
taken,  they  were  small,  because  the  shipment  was  70  per  cent  of 
the  product. 

Tne  Chairman.  Were  these  contracts  mostly  with  newspaper 
publishers  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  amount  they  require  run  along  about 
the  same? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  varies  a  httle  from  one  month  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  It  varies  little.  When  one  newspaper  falls  off, 
the  others  are  apt  to,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  McNair.  vVe  have  found  it  so  recently. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  a  reduction  of  4  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  taken  from  our  books. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  do  most  of  vour  yearly  contracts  expire? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  run  tlirough  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Through  the  calendar  year? 
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Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  contracts  expiring,  quite  a  good 
many,  in  the  f aU  and  in  the  spring,  and  some  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  nad  many  expiring  in  the  last  month  or 
two  ?    Have  you  had  any  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  have  had  any  for 
some  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  new  contracts  have  you  made  since  the  1st 
of  April,  or  contracts  which  were  to  be  filled  since  the  1st  of  April? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  believe  none,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  received  any  bids  to  furnish  newpapers 
with  paper  during  the  months  of  March  or  April  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is,  requests  for  figures? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes;  requests  for  figures  to  furnish  paper  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April  this  3^ear. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  a  few;  very  few. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  quoted  prices? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  have  you  q^uoted? 

Mr.  McNair.  On  most  all  of  those  prices  that  I  quoted  I  have 
endeavored  to  develop  what  situation  I  could,  and  in  one  instance 
I  quoted  $2.20  at  the  mill,  as  I  remember  distinctly,  but  I  have  not 
the  record  with  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  month  was  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  that  was  in  March. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  auote  any  price  in  January  or  February? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  no  doubt  I  did.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the 
records  here  of  what  I  quoted. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  remember  what  prices  you  quoted  for  con- 
tracts on  roll  paper  during  the  months  of  January  and  February? 

Mr.  McNair.  Kunning  along  about  $2.35,  on  the  average;  $2.30 
to  $2.40. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  quoted  any  prices  during  this  month? 

Mr.  McNair.  This  is  the  month  of  June. 

Mr.  Stafford.  No;  we  are  not  out  of  May  yet. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  I  have  made  one  or  two  quotations  at  about 
$2.25 — in  fact,  I  know  I  have — at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  size  contracts  were  they? 

Mr.  McNair.  Extremely  small  contracts;  perhaps  a  car  every  six 
weeks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  size  of  the  contract  on  which  you 
quoted  $2.20  last  month? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  presume  not  to  exceed  a  car  a  month. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  was  a  larger  contract  than  this  one  on  which 
you  quoted  $2.25? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Considerably  larger? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  one  was  a  car  every  six  weeks,  and  the  other 
was  a  car  perhaps  every  month;  in  about  that  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  those  tables  all  to  the  stenographer  as 
you  go  along  there,  Mr.  McNair? 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  a  Uttle  bit  in  a  confused  order. 
I^think  I  will  have  to  revise  some  of  them.  I  wiU  be  very  glad  to  do 
anything  I  can. 
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The  Chairman.  Give  what  you  have  got.  We  shall  want  it  either 
for  reference,  probably,  or  for  use. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  there  was  one  matter  that  I  did  not  quite 
cover  this  morning,  one  matter  that  you  asked  me  about  as  to  my 
own  experience.  If  I  can  find  the  papers  here,  I  would  like  to  correct 
it  and  make  myself  clear.  It  was  m  relation  to  the  amount  of  labor 
in  a  ton  of  paper.  You  asked  me  my  own  experience,  and  I  said  I 
had  given  that  as  closely  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  you  gave  of  your  own  knowledge  as  to 
ground  wood  paper,  and  what  you  ascertained  from  others  as  to  sul- 
phite? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.  I  supplemented  that  by  saying  that  my 
own  experience  was  a  little  bit  higher  than  that,  from  our  own  prices 
last  winter. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  gave  that. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  would  state  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  inteerst  that 
the  average  wage  received  by  each  one  of  our  operatives  is  $656  a  year. 
That  includes  aU. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  on  the  two-tour  or  three-tour  system?' 

Mr.  McNair.  Two.  The  paper-mill  labor  has  increased  14.4  per 
cent.     The  pulp-mill  labor  has  increased  22.7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Over  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  McNair.  Taking  the  year  1902  as  the  basis.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  from  1902  to  1904  there  were  no  changes.  The  increase  in  cost 
was  14.4  per  cent  in  the  paper  mill,  and  in  the  pulp  mill  22.7  per  cent; 
on  the  whole,  18  per  cent. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  I  understood  you  this  morning,  you  said  your  invest- 
ment or  capital  stock  was  $300,000. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  where  I  thought  I  had  not  made  myself  quite 
clear  on  that  statement.  I  simply  wanted  to  state  that  our  capital 
stock  is  very  low,  $300,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  Of  course  that  has  all  been  paid  in  years  ago? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  was  the  investment! 

Mr.  McNair.  You  were  not  here  when  I  explained  it  a  while  ago. 
I  was  asked  this  morning  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Northwestern  Paper  Company.  I  stated  it  was  $300,000,  but  in  order 
to  avoid  misapprehension  I  would  like  to  add  the  statement  that  our 
present  investment  represents  an  investment  of  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  your  property  is  worth  about  that  now? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  Sms.  Now,  is  the  $900,000  the  profits  of  the  business  retained 
in  the  business  by  way  of  investment? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  money,  Mr.  Sims,  to 
build  up  our  business. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  do  you  hold? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  not  give  that  statement  without  going  right 
through  my  books;  but  we  have  been  paying  oflF  our  indebtedness 
for  several  years.  It  is  not  all  paid  yet.  There  is  quite  a  lot  that 
is  stiU  owed  by  the  Northwest  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Sims.  Have  you  paid  it  out  of  the  assets  of  the  company? 

Mr.  MoNair.  So  far  as  we  could,  yes;  and  in  the  meantime  we 
added  to  the  plant;  all  this  time  we  have  added  to  the  plant. 
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Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  net  value  of  your  present  investment? 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  just  riven  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  mean  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the 
net  value  of  the  Jblant  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  There  is  still  something  due  on  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  due  on  it?    I  mean,  approximately? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  should  figure  that  perhaps  that  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000  or  more;  in  that  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is,  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  your  property,  being  worth  at  the  present  time 
twelve  hundred  thousana  dollars,  and  having  paid  out  S78,000  divi- 
dends, and  only  owing  about  $60,000,  you  have  made  in  six  years 
something  like  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  MctJair.  No,  sir;  I  want  that  question  very  definitely  imder- 
stood.  When  you  asked  the  investment,  I  took  the  value  of  the 
property,  what  it  would  take  to  replace  it  to-day.  We  built  a  por- 
tion of  it  when  the  value  of  materials  were  very  much  lower,  to  a 
great  percentage.  For  instance,  my  repair  account  has  grown  from 
100  per  cent  to  222  per  cent  in  six  years.  In  a  few  years  we  will 
have  to  rebuild  that  mill. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  you  state  what  your  investment  has  cost  you? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  not  state  definite  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  ^ve  a  satisfactory  figure,  an  approxi- 
mate figure.  What  we  want  is  information.  If  there  is  any  reason 
why  you  do  not  want  to  state  it,  say  so. 

Mr.  McNair.  No.  I  have  endeavored,  Mr.  Mann,  not  to  put  my 
statements  in  a  form  where  it  could  be  said  I  was  keeping  anything 
back. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  been  very  frank  and  candid  about 
some  things,  but  it  seems  you  have  not  been  frank  enough  to  tell  us 
what  it  cost  you  and  the  amount  of  your  investment  of  capital.  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  reasons  why  you  did  not  want 
it  known,  though  not  in  deaUng  with  us,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  that  you  had  a  very  profitable  business, 
but  no^  perhaps  more  profitable  than  you  should  have  had  under  the 
circumstances.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  if  the  investment  had 
gone  up,  whether  you  had  made  money  or  not;  and  the  vast  amount 
of  tonnage  you  turned  out  indicated  to  me  that  it  was  a  fairly  good 
business.  6ut  I  did  not  want  to  learn  the  facts  with  any  idea  of 
hurting  vou. 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Sims,  that  gives  us  barely  6  per  cent  on  the 
investment. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  outstanding  stock  to  the  amount 
of  $300,000? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  owe  $50,000,  and  you  have  a  plant 
worth  how  much  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Something  like  $1,200,000  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  an  investment  of  $350,000.  That  is 
all  you  have  disclosed,  $300,000  of  stock  and  $50^000  of  indebtedness. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  he  has  paid  out  $78,000  in  dividends. 
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Mr.  McNair.  That  investment  cost  me  originally  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.- 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  ou^rht  to  be  frank  and  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  did  not  intend  not  to  be  frank,  Mr.  Mann. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  talking  about  people's  motives  here  or 
questioning  them.     What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  obtain  information. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  drift  of  Mr.  Sims's  question. 
I  wanted  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say  I  did  not  know  whether  the  plant  had  just  grown 
up  on  you.  I  thought  you  had  made  an  enormous  amount  of  profit 
in  your  business — i  do  not  mean  unjustly  or  improperly.  But  it 
seems  your  profit  of  $6  a  ton  is  not  equal  to  the  profit  that  the  New 
York  Times  is  paying  the  International  Company  now,  $7.50  a  ton, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  I  can  put  it  in  another  way.  The  invest- 
ment of  our  property,  when  you  take  it  all  into  consideration,  the 
keeping  up  or  the  plant — maybe  this  will  be  frank  and  candid — 
barely  represents  on  the  money  put  on  our  property  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  have  disclosed  to  us  as  naving  put  into  it 
is  $300,000  and 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  I  said  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  cash. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  have  paid  that  back  and  got  this  thing  clear  and  net? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  do  not  so  figure  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  vou  have  got  invested  in  this  plant,  on  vour 
showing,  is  $300,000  of  stock  and  $5(),000  of  indebtedness.  If\vou 
do  not  owe  anything  else,  that  represents  your  entire  liabilities, 
according  to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  suppose  you  have  got  some  of  the  stock  on  hand  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes:  a  good  deal  of  material  on  hand,  and  $160,000 
or  $170,000  with  which  I  was  going  to  build  up 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  include  that  in  the  $1,200,000? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  think  you  are  doing  well.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  wa^  it  you  invested  this  $300,000? 

Mr.  McNair.  In  1899.     We  started  operations  in  1898. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  that  you  have  now  permitted  to  grow 
up  a  plant  worth  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  without  any  new 
investment  ? 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  let  me  ask  vou:   Do  you  think  the  removal  of  the 
tariff  on  white  paper  or  wood  pulp  would  hurt  you  very  seriously  ? . 
Your  Congressman,  3^ou  know,  introduced  this  liill  and  wants  us  to 
vote  for  it.     I  want  to  know  what  you  think  of  it. 

Mr.  McNair.  lie  is  not  my  Congressman.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sims.  He  is  from  Minnesota,  and  he  is  quite  a  good  one. 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  Mr.  Sims,  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  are  a  paper  expert 

Mr.  McNair.  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
question  is  one  of  a  continuation  of  this  class  of  figures;  there  are  so 
many  possibilities.  If  Canada  should  put  an  export  duty  on  certain 
commodities,  or  we  should  put  an  import  duty  on  certain  commodi- 
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ties,  any  one  of  which  is^so  much  of  a  mathematical  problem,  I  guess 
that 

Mr.  Sims.  The  question  I  asked  you  was  on  the  supposition  that 
Canada  would  not  do  this  thing. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  not  very  much  'tariff  on 
paper.     It  is  a  prettv  low  tariff. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  equals  your  profit — $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  McNair.  K  you  wipe  it  off,  we  make  nothing.  Answering 
your  question  in  that  form,  you  would  put  us  where  we  would  not 
make  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  on  Canadian  paper  is  advancing 
your  price  $6  a  ton? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  there  is  perhaps  a  little 
misapprehension  as  to  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Canada.  This  is 
conjecture.  I  Jiave  manufactured  paper  in  the  north  country,*  and 
to  transfer  the  entire  paper  industry  to  Canada — there  may  be  some 
magnificent  water  powers  over  there,  and  there  are  without  question — 
I  tmnk  you  will  find  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  interesting  capital  to 
develop  enough  water  power  to  make  the  great  tonnage  of  paper  that 
is  made  in  this  country.  At  least  that  is  my  experience  of  manufac- 
turing paper  in  the  north  country.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  the 
winter  time  a  good  many  of  these  water  powers  freeze  solid.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  has  been  discussed  or  not,  but  it  has  always 
impressed  me,  as  a  paper  manufacturer,  that  I  should  hesitate  to 
advise  manufacturers  to  go  to  Canada  to  manufacture  paper.  In 
this  country  it  has  often  cost  us  25  per  cent  more  to  manufacture 
paper  in  the  extremely  cold  winter  months  than  at  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  We  are  cold  enough  in  Minnesota,  but  if  you  go  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  north  of  that,  mind  you,  you  can  not  keep  your 
mills  running  even  on  the  best  powers  and  make  all  the  paper  you  do 
in  America.  You  will  find  from  the  rainfall  and  temperature  in 
Canada  that  a  lot  of  these  powers  are  frozen  up  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year.     I  admit  that  these  are  academic  questions 

Mr.  Sims.  The  natural  possibilities  from  natural  causes  would  not 
equal  in  efficiency  the  same  water  powers  in  the  United  States  for 
similar  purposes. 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Sims,  that  has  always  been  my  opinion  on  this 
question, 

Mr.  Sims.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  it  is  very  probable,  with  or 
without  the  tariff,  that  our  whole  paper  and  pulp  manufacture  is  to 
go  over  to  Canada  in  case  the  duty  is  removed? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  it  will  be  pretty  nearly  left  alone. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquamted  with  the  conditions  in  the 
Canadian  mills? 

Mr.  McNair.  Scarcely  at  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  can  not  speak  as  to  whether  they  are  able  to 
operate  the  entire  season  or  not? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Laurentide  or  other  mills 
in  Canada  remain  in  operation  ten  or  eight  months  in  the  year? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  understand  they  have  exceptionally  good  water- 
power  advantages  at  those  places,  as  well  as  at  the  ^*Soo,'*  but  when 
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you  get  into  the  interior  you  will  not  find  those  exceptionally  good 
water  powers.     That  is  my  experience. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  in  the  contract 
with  the  Scripi)s-McRae  League,  or  whatever  it  is,  the  General  Paper 
Company  provided  for  a  contract  at  $1.90  delivered? 

1^.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  subsequently  spoke  of  a  readjustment  of 
prices  on  the  Scripps-McRae  contract.     What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  was  provided  for  in  the  contract  that  in  tne  last 
two  and  one-half  year  period  of  that  contract  there  should  be  a 
readjustment  of  the  prices.  The  original  contract  was  $1.90,  run- 
ning the  first  half  of  the  contract.  That  was  provided  in  the  con- 
tract; then  a  readjustment  to  be  made  to  a  new  price. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McNair.  Well^  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  have  to  dis- 
close other  people's  mfonnation,  but — I  have  the  original  contract, 
the  old  contract.  Do  you  mean  the  old  contract?  I  did  not  prob- 
ably catch  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  Which  contract  is  it,  the  one  you  afterwards  made 
yourself? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  suppose  that  is  not  of  the  same  interest.  I  would 
much  prefer  not  to  put  that  in.  The  old  contract  I  have  not  a 
copy  of. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  required  that  the  old  contracts  be  put  in. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  anybody  or  how  advan- 
tage can  be  derived  from  the  publication  of  that  contract.  I  think  all 
the  news-paper  manufacturers  can  obtain  enough  information  out  of 
these  hearings  to  make  them  beneficial,  so  that  tney  can  afford  to  lose 
a  Httle  on  their  part. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  has  been  a  great  bureau  of  information.  By  the 
way,  I  would  like  to  testify  that  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  the 
International  Paper  Company's  resolution  was  when  it  was  intimated 
by  Mr.  Waller's  testimony  on  the  stand. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  you  have  with  the  Scripps-McRae 
people,  will  you  produce  that  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  If  you  insist,  certainly.  J  do  not  want  to  insist  as 
strong  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  There  are  two  forms  of  this  contract,  an  omnibus 
contract  in  which  we  all  agree,  and  the  other  is  separate.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  do  not  want  me  to  read  it  to  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

(Witness  submits  contract  to  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  copy  of  a  contract  dated  January  24, 1908; 
I  judge  this  is  just  a  copy  of  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  executed  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  this  contract  happen  to  be  executed  by 
the  General  Paper  Company  ? 
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Mr,  McNair.  The  General  Paper  Company  being  a  party  to  the  old 
contract,  that  was  done  by  very  eminent  counsel,  who  drew  up  that 
contract.  If  one  is  put  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  former  one  should  be 
put  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  MgNair.  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  that  we  do  not  want  to 
hold  anything  back. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  would  hke  to  have  you  send  us  a  copy  of  the 
other  contract.  This  was  executed  by  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George 
G.  Booth,  and  also  executed  by  you  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  signatures  to  the  copy  here. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  Put  the  contract  into  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  contract  referred  to:) 

Memorandum  of.  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  twenty-fourth  (24th)  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  1908,  by  and  between  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Combined  Locks 
Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin;  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  the  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  a 
coiporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Cen- 
tralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Wis- 
consin River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  a  corporation  ormLnized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Dells  Paper  and 
Pulp  (S^mpany,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin;  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  Itasca  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  Northwest  Paper 'Company, 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Minnesota;  Menasha 
Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin;  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Rninelander  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  and  Consolidated  Water  Power 
and  Paper  Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
parties  of  the  first  part,  and  hereinafter  for  convenience  sometimes  called  the  "manu- 
facturing companies."  and  the  Newspaper  Supply  Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  party  of  the  second  part,  and  herein- 
after for  convenience  sometimes  called  the  "distributing  company.  • 

Whereas  said  manufacturing  companies  have  entered  into  divers  contracts  (all  of 
even  date  herewith  and  executed  and  delivered  simultaneously  with  the  execution 
and  delivery  hereof)  for  the  sale  by  said  manufacturing  companies  to  divers  news- 
paper corporations  owned,  or  partly  owned,  or  controlled  by  Edward  W.  Scripps 
Milton  A.  McRae,  George  G.  Booth,  L.  T.  Atwood,  or  Lawrence  V.  Ashbaugh,  and 
their  associates,  of  news-print  paper  of  a  character  and  quality  in  said  contracts 
described,  which  contracts  are  hereinafter  for  convenience  sometimes  called  the 
"several  contracts,"  a  description  of  said  contracts  being  as  follows,  to  wit:  A  contract 
between  the  Kimberly-Gark  Company  and  the  Evening  News  Association,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan;  a  contract  between  the  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company  and  the  Scripps 
Publishing  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  John  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Company  and  the  Evening  News  Association,  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  a 
contract  between  the  Nekoosa  Paper  Company  and  the  Scripps  Publishing  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company 
and  the  Evening  News  Association,  of  Detroit,  Michigan;  a  contract  between  the 
Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company  and  the  Bay  City  Times  Company,  of 
Bay  City,  Michigan;  a  contract  between  the  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Com- 
pany and  the  Jackson  Citizen  Company,  of  Jackson,  Michigan;  a  contract  between 
the  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Cbmpany  and  the  Muskegon  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Muskegon,  Michiwin;  a  contract  between  the  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  and  the  Record  Publishing  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  California;  a  contract 
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between  the  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Star  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Seattle,  Washington;  a  contract  between  the  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  California;  a 
contract  between  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  and  the  Toledo 
Newspaper  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper 
and  Pulp  Company  and  the  Citizen  Publishing  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio;  a  con- 
tract between  the  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Post  Publiflhisg 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Com- 
pany and  the  Newspaper  Supply  Company,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  a 
contract  between  the  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  and  the  Saginaw  Evening  News 
Company,  of  Saginaw,  Michigan;  a  contract  between  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company 
and  the  Daily  News  Company,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  a  oootract  between  the 
Hennepin  Paper  Company  and  the  Clover  Leaf  Newspaper  Company,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri;  a  contract  between  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company  and  the  Sioux  City  News 
Company,  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  a  contract  between  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company 
and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Companv,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  a  contract  between 
the  Itasca  Paper  Company  and  the  Des  Moines  News  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
a  contract  between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and  tne  Daily  News  Publishing 
Company,  "of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  a  contract  between  the  Northwest  Paper  Company 
and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Companv,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  a  contract  between 
the  Northwest  Paper  Company  and  the  buluth  Star  Company,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota; 
a  contract  between  the  Menasha  Paper  Company  and  tne  Scripps  Publishing  Com- 

gany,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  a  contract  between  the  Flambeau  Paper  Company  and  the 
tar-Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  a  contnict  between  the 
Rhinelander  Paper  Conipany  and  the  Post  Publishing  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
a  contract  between  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  ana  Paper  Company  and  the  Everi- 
ing  Press  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  a  contract  between  the  Consoli- 
dated Water  Power  and  Paper  Company  and  the  Herald  Publishing  Company,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

And  whereas  the  said  contracts  between  said  manufacturing  companies  and  said 
newspaper  corporations  provide  for  the  sale  and  delivery  to  said  newspaper  corpora- 
tions, for  and  during  a  period  commencing  February  10, 1908,  and  termmating  August 
1,  1910,  of  divers  quantities  of  such  news-print  paper  aggregating  a  quantity  not  to 
exceed  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  per  day  m  any  calendar 
week  (Sunday  excluded)  during  said  period  (that  is,  not  to  exceed  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  in  any  calendar  week),  which  said  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
(125)  tons  is  hereinafter  for  convenience  sometimes  spoken  of  and  designated  as  the 
**  maximum." 

And  whereas  in  and  by  said  several  contracts  above  mentioned  the  said  maximum 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  is  divided  among  the  parties  of  the  first  part 
in  the  following  proportions,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  several  or  individual  maximum 
as  to  each  of  the  manufacturing  companies  entering  into  said  several  contracts,  to  wit: 
Kimberly-Clark  Company  eleven  and  three-hundredths  (11.03)  per  cent  thereof,  or 
thirteen  and  seventy-nine  hundredths  (13.79)  tons;  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company 
nine  and  nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  per  cent  thereof,  or  eleven  and  forty-nine  nun- 
dredths  (11.49)  tons;  the  John  Edwards  Manufactiu-ing  Company  seven  ana  thirty-five 
hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof ,  or  nine  and  nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  tons;  the 
Nekoosa  Paper  Company  seven  and  thirty-five  hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof,  or 
nine  and  nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  tons;  Central ia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company 
lour  and  twenty- three  hundredths  (4.23)  per  cent  thereof,  or  five  and  twenty-eight 
hundredths  (5.28)  tons;  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  four  and  sixty- 
hundredths  (4.60)  per  cent  thereof,  or  five  and  seventy-four  hundredths  (5.74)  tons; 
Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  seven  and  thirty-five  hundredths  (7.35J 
per  cent  thereof,  or  nine  and  nineteen-nundredtlis  (9.19)  tons;  Tomahawk  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  four  and  seventy-eight  hundredths  (4.78)  per  cent  thereof,  or  five  and 
ninety-seven  hundredths  (5.97)  tons;  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  four  and  ninety- 
six  hundredths  (4.96)  per  cent  thereof,  or  six  and  twenty-hundredths  (6.20)  tone; 
Hennepin  Paper  Company  three  and  sixty-eight  hundredths  (3.68)  per  cent  thereof, 
or  four  and  sixty-hundredths  (4.60)  tons;  Itasca  Paper  Company  three  and  sixty-eight 
hundredths  (3.68)  per  cent  thereof,  or  four  and  sixty-hundredths  (4.60)  tons;  Northwest 
Paper  Conipany  seven  and  thirty-five  hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof,  or  nine  and 
nineteen-hundredths  (9.19)  tons;  Menasha  Paper  Company  three  and  sixty-eight  hun- 
dredths (3.68)  per  cent  thereof,  or  four  and  sixty-hundredths  (4.60)  tons;  Flambeau 
Paper  Company  three  and  thirty-one  hundredtlis  (3.31)  per  cent  thereof,  or  four  and 
fourteen-hundredths  (4.14)  tons';  Rhinelander  Paper  Company  seven  and  thirty-five 
hundredths  (7.35)  per  cent  thereof,  or  nine  and  nmeteen  hundredths  (9.19)  tons,  and 
Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company  ton  and  eleven-hundredths  (10.11)  per 
cent  thereof,  or  twelve  and  sixty-four  hundredths  (12.64)  tons. 
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And  whereas  it  is  anticipated  that  the  demands  of  said  newspaper  corporations 
during  said  period,  or  portions  thereof,  may  not  amount  to  said  maximum  quantity 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons,  and  it  is  desired  by  the  parties  hereto,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  said  newspaper  corporations,  which  consent  is  evidenced 
by  a  memorandum  thereof,  hereto  attached,  and  signed  by  said  respective  newspaper 
corporations,  to  make  provision  respecting  that  part  of  said  maxmium  which  may 
not  be  demanded  or  reauired  by  said  newspaper  corporations,  said  difference  being 
for  convenience  hereinsuter  sometimes  designated  as  the  "surplus." 

And  whereas  certain  contracts  dated  May  9,  1905,  June  6,  1905,  July  10,  1905,  and 
December  18,  1905,  respectively,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  were  heretofore  entered 
into  by  and  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  Milton  A.  McRae 
and  George  G.  Booth,  and  the  Greneral  Paper  Company  and  others  and  divers  news- 
paper corporations,  a  list  of  which  contracts  is  hereinafter  set  forth;  which  said  con- 
tracts were  guaranteed  by  the  parties  of  the  first  part  to  this  contract  (some  thereof 
being  guaranteed  by  some  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  and  some  thereof  by 
others);  and  the  General  Paper  Company,  since  the  making  and  entering  into  of 
said  contracts,  has  ceased  to  transact  an  active  business  and  has  ceased  to  represent 
said  manufacturing  companies,  and  it  is  desired  to  cancel  eaid  last-mentioned  con- 
tracts with  said  General  Paper  Company  and  to  substitute  therefor  several  contracts 
between  said  manufacturing  companies  and  said  newspaper  corporations  (being  the 
contracts  first  hereinbefore  referred  to),  and  to  eliminate  said  General  Paper  Com- 
pany from  all  of  the  matters  covered  by  said  contracts  of  May  9,  1905,  June  6,  1905, 
July  10,  1905,  and  December  18,  1905,  and  each  thereof,  so  far  as  the  same  are  to  be 
performed  after  the  9th  day  of  February  next: 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  the  mutual  undertakings 
and  promises  hereinafter  set  forth,  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  and  understood  by 
and  between  said  manufacturing  companies,  upon  the  one  part,  and  said  distributing 
company,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  saia  newspaper  corporations,  on  the  other 
part,  and  by  and  between  said  manufacturing  companies,  as  between  each  other, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  surplus  shall  be  subject  to  the  order,  demand,  and  requirement  of  said 
distributing  company  under  the  conditions,  within  the  provisions,  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  hereinafter  set  forth.  The  surplus  which  shall  be  subject  to  such ' 
demands  shall  not  accumulate;  that  is  to  say,  orders  which  are  to  be  filled  out  of 
such  surplus  shall  be  supplied  only  out  of  the  surplus  arising  after  the  placing  of 
any  such  orders  with  the  commissioner  hereinafter  desijgnated;  the  surplus  arising 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  is  not  required  to  fill  orders  theretofore 
placed  with  the  said  commissioner,  shall  never  be  demandable  from  the  manufacturing 
companies. 

2.  Any  orders  or  demands  of  the  said  distributing  company,  to  be  filled  or  supplied 
out  of  said  surplus,  shall  be  delivered  to  and  placed  with  William  D.  Hurlbut,  who 
is  hereby  appointed  for  such  purpose  by  said  manufacturing  companies,  and  who  for 
convenience  is  hereinbefore  and  sometimes  hereinafter  mentioned  and  referred  to  as 
the  "commissioner."  Whenever  any  such  orders  or  demands  are  placed  yfith  said 
commi^ioner,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  designate  which  one  or  more  of  said  manufacturing 
companies  shall  fill  each  order  and  to  advise  said  distributing  company  thereof,  giving 
the  name  of  the  manufacturing  company  or  companies  so  designated,  and  to  procure 
said  manufacturing  company  or  companies  to  fill  the  same  within  a  reasonable  time. 
If  such  manufacturing  company,  or  companies,  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  accept  any  such 
order,  or,  having  accepted  the  same,  shall  refuse,  fail,  or  neglect  to  make  shipments 
in  accordance  therewitn,  said  commissioner  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty, 
to  purchase  paper  for  such  purpose  in  the  open  market,  or  from  any  one  or  more  of 
the  other  manufacturing  companies  who  are  parties  hereto,  and  to  use  the  same  in 
filling  such  order.  For  such  purpose,  the  commissioner  is  hereby  made  and  consti- 
tuted the  agent  of  each  company  in  default  in  accepting  or  filling  such  order  or  any 
part  thereof,  and,  if  the  commissioner  shall  purchase  any  such  paper  for  any  such 
purposes,  the  manufacturing  company  or  companies  so  in  default  shall  pay  to  the 
commissioner,  on  demand,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  such  paper  and  the 
amount  received  therefor  from  the  distributing  company.  If  said  commissioner 
shall  be  unable  or  shall  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  fill  any  such  order  within  ten  days, 
then  said  distributing  company  may  demand  from  any  one  or  more  of  said  manufactur- 
ing companies  that  it,  or  they*  fill  such  order  or  some  part  thereof,  provided  the  effect 
of  so  doing  shall  not  be  to  require  any  one  of  said  manufacturing  companies  to  supply 
such  paper  to  an  amount  which,  when  added  to  the  demands  of  the  newspaper  corpora- 
tion or  corporations  under  contract? with  it,  will  amount,  for  the  time  being,  to  more 
than  the  maximum  quantity  which  it,  under  its  contract  with  said  newspaper  cor- 
porations, may  be  required  to  furnish;  arid  said  distributing  company,  either  before 
making  such  demands  upon  some  other  manufacturing  company,  or  thereafter,  if 
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Buch  demand  is  not  complied  with,  may  purchase  said  paper  in  the  open  market. 
If  the  distributing  company  shall  be  compelled  to  buy  paper  in  the  open  market, 
as  provided  in  the  last  preceding  clause  hereof,  the  defaulting  manufacturing  com- 
pany, or  companies,  shall  be  severally  liable  to  it  for  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  said  paper  and  the  contract  price  thereof. 

3.  Each  and  every  one  of  said  manufacturing  companies  hereby  for  itself,  but  not  one 
for  the  other,  covenants  and  agrees,  to  and  witn  said  distributing  company  and  to  and 
with  every  other  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  severally,  to  fill  all  orders  and 
supply  all  paper  required  by  said  distriouting  company  in  pursuance  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding pare^raph  hereof,  if  and  when  directed  so  to  do  oy  said  commissioner,  or  upon 
the  order  of  the  distributing  company,  if  the  commissioner  shall  be  unable,  or  snail 
fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  fill  any  such  order  as  hereinbefore  provided;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  orders  are  given  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  provisions  and  within 
the  limitations  of  this  contract,  and  provided  that  no  manufacturing  company  or  com- 
panies shall  be  required  to  furnish  or  deliver  paper  in  excess  at  any  time  of  the  max- 
imum provided  in  its  or  their  several  contract  or  contracts  aforesaid  with  said  news- 
paper corporations,  or  any  thereof.  If,  by  reason  of  the  failure,  neglect,  or  refusal  of 
any  one  or  more  of  said  manufacturing  companies  to  fill  such  orders  and  supply  any 
such  re<iuirements  of  said  distributing  company,  any  other  of  said  manufacturing  com- 
panies is  required  to,  or  does,  fill  any  such  order  or  orders  so  placed  with  such  default- 
ing company  or  companies  by  said  commissioner,  the  manufacturing  company  or  com- 
panies so  in  default  severally  sigree  and  promise  to  pay  to  said  commissioner  for  the 
use  of  such  other  manufacturing  company  or  companies,  severally,  as  may  be  so 
required  to  fill  such  order,  the  difference  between  the  contract  price  at  which  such 
other  company  or  companies  shall  so  fill  the  same  and  the  market  price  of  said  paper 
at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  same.  And  if,  by  reason  of  the  primary  default  of  any 
of  said  manufacturing  companies,  any  other  of  said  manufacturing  companies  shaU 
incur  or  be  subjected  to  any  loss  or  damage  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever,  the  manu- 
facturing company  or  companies  committing  the  first  default  shall  indemnify  and  save 
harmless  such  other  company  or  companies  from  such  loss  and  damage  and  all  expense 
incurred  in  the  premises,  including  attorney's  and  counsel  fees. 

4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commissioner,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  each  cal- 
endar month,  to  forwara  to  said  distributing  company,  and  to  each  of  the  manufactur- 
ing companies,  monthly  reports  or  statements  snowing  the  quantities  of  paper  fur- 
nished during  the  preceding  calendar  month  by  each  manufacturing  company  to  each 
newspaper  corporation  under  the  contracts  hereinbefore  referred  to  and  under  this 
contract.  And  all  books,  papers,  and  records  of  said  commissioner,  covering  trans- 
actions under  this  contract,  snail  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers  and  agents 
of  any  and  all  of  said  manufacturing  companies  at  all  times  during  business  hours. 
And  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said  newspaper  corporations,  through  the  said  dis- 
tributing company,  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  each  calendar  month,  to  advise  said 
commissioner  of  the  approximate  or  estimatel  demands  to  be  made  by  it  during  the 
next  calendar  month  under  its  contract  or  contracts  aforesaid;  such  estimates  shall 
be  regarded  as  approximations  only,  and  shall  not  he  binding  upon  said  newspaper 
corporations,  or  said  distributing  company,  but  shall  l>e  as  nearly  accurate  a^  prac- 
ticable for  the  purpose  of  enabling  said  manufacturing  companies  to  become  informed, 
in  advance,  of  the  probable  amount  of  consumption  to  be  demanded  under  said  several 
contracts,  and  under  this  contract,  during  the  then  coming  month.  All  shipments 
made  by  said  manufacturing  companies,  or  any  thereof,  upon  the  demand  or  require- 
ment of  said  distributing  company,  shall  be  invoiced  by  tne  manufacturing  company 
shipping  the  same  to  the  newspaper  corporation  for  whose  use  such  shipments  are 
made,  and  a  duplicate  of  such  invoice  shall  simultaneously  be  forwarded  to  said  dis- 
tributing company.  The  terms  and  provisions  of  the  cimtracts  of  even  date  herewith 
between  said  manufacturing  companies  and  said  new8i)aper  corporations,  herein- 
before referred  to,  so  far  as  tne  same  relate  to  terms  of  payment,  quality,  repurchase 
by  the  manufacturing  company  of  waste,  delivery,  reserve,  and  all  other  matters 
common  to  said  several  contracts  and  not  covered  by  this  omtract.  shall,  so  far  as 
applicable,  apply  to  all  slii])ments  made  out  of  said  surjjlus  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  this  contract,  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  pro- 
visions of  saitl  several  contracts  were  herein  incorporate  I  and  at  lai^ge  set  forth .  Prompt 
payment  for  all  such  deliveries  s^»all  be  of  the  essence  of  this  contract. 

5.  The  obligation  of  said  manufacturing  companies  under  this  contract  is  conditioned 
that  no  orders  or  requirements  of  said  distributing  company  for  deliveries  out  of  said 
surplus  shall  be  placed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  supply  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  the  saici  several  newspaper  corporations  jibove  named  and  assenting  hereto, 
or  such  other  newspapers,  or  newspaper  corporations,  as  are  or  shall  be  startea,  organ- 
ized ,  or  acquired  by.  and  owned .  wholly  or  as  to  a  majority  of  its  or  their  stock  or  owner- 
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ship,  or  be  legally  controlled  by  Edward  W.  Scripps,  Milton  A.  McRae,  George  G. 
Booth.  L.  T.  Atwood,  or  Lawrence  V.  Ashbaugh,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  by  them 
or  either  of  them,  together  with  any  persons  now  associated  with  them  or  either  of  them 
as  stockholders  or  partners  in  any  of  the  newspaper  corporations  above  named  and  as- 
senting hereto.  And  no  paper  so  ordered  by  said  distributing  company,  or  delivered 
upon  Its  requirement,  shall  be  resold  by  either  the  distributmg  company  or  the  con- 
signee, or  used  for  any  purpose  other  thin  the  publication  of  the  newspaper  or  news- 
papers above  mentioned  and  described;  compliance  with  this  provision  oeing  of  the 
essence  of  this  contract. 

6.  Any  of  said  manufacturing  companies  may,  from  time  to  time,  temporarily  sub- 
stitute for  paper  of  its  own  manufacture,  to  be  shipped  under  said  several  contracts,  the 
paper  of  any  other  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  if  of  the  same  quality  as  provided 
for  in  its  contract,  and,  for  such  purpose,  may  apply  to  said  commissioner  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  designate  which  other  or  others  of  said  manufacturing  companies  shaU 
supply  such  substituted  paper;  and  each  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  for  itself, 
and  not  one  for  the  other,  covenants  and  agrees  with  said  commissioner  and  with  each 
other  of  said  manufacturing  companies,  severally,  to  supply  such  substituted  paper 
when  and  as  required  by  said  commissioner;  provided,  however,  that  no  manufactur- 
ing company  shall  be  required  at  any  time  to  furnish  or  deliver  paper  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  named  in  its  several  contract  or  contracts. 

7.  If,  in  cases  of  emergency,  any  of  said  newspaper  corporations  is  under  the  necessity 
of  making  loans  of  paper  to  any  other  newspaper,  such  loans  may  be  temporaril)r  drawn 
from  paper  in  the  reserve  under  paragraph  four  of  said  several  contracts,  and  in  such 
case  said  commissioner  shall  be  promptly  notified  thereof,  and  he  shall  elect  whether 
the  same  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  newspaper  company  making  such  loans,  or  a  like 
quantity  returned  to  it  by  the  borrowing  newspaper;  and,  if  he  elects  that  it  shall  be 
paid  for,  he  shall  fix  and  determine  the  price,  which  shall  be  the  then  market  price, 
and  his  determination  of  what  is  such  market  price  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
the  newspaper  corporation  out  of  whose  supply  the  same  was  taken  shall  pay  such  price 
to  the  manufacturing  company  by  which  such  paper  was  supplied;  and,  if  he  elects 
that  it  shall  be  returned  to  such  newspaper  corporation,  if  shall  then  become  a  part  of 
its  requirements  and  supply  under  its  contract  with  such  manufacturing  company; 
and  provided  further,  tnat,  if  the  effect  of  making  such  loan  shall  be  to  reduce  or 
deplete  the  reserve  provided  for  in  any  of  said  several  contracts,  the  manufacturing 
company  under  contract  to  maintain  such  reserve  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  lia- 
bility or  prejudice  for  or  on  account  of  such  reduction  or  depletion. 

8.  In  case  any  one  or  more  of  said  newspapers  corporations  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
matters  and  things  set  forth  in  the  ninth  paragraph  of  the  several  contracts  between 
said  manufacturing  companies  and  said  newspaper  corporations,  be  put  to  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  paper  elsewhere  than  from  the  manufacturing  company  with  which  it  has 
contracted,  no  such  paper  so  required  shall  be  demandable  out  of  the  surplus  or  from 
the  commissioner. 

9.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  any  one  or  more  of  said  newspaper  corporations 
may,  at  any  time  or  times  during  the  period  covered  by  the  several  contracts  above 
mentioned,  cancel  its,  or  their,  said  contracts,  or  any  of  them,  by  giving  to  the  manu- 
facturing company  which  executed  the  same  a  notice  in  writing  of  its  intention  so  to 
do,  which  notice  shall  be  given  at  least  six  (6)  calendar  months  before  the  date  fixed 
in  such  notice  for  said  cancellation  to  take  effect.  In  the  event  of  any  such  cancella- 
tion, it  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  effect  thereof  shall  be  as  follows: 

(a)  To  reduce  said  maximum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  tons  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  maximum  quantity  which  the  manufacturing  company  or  com- 
panies (executing  such  contract  or  contracts)  undertook  to  deliver  under  and  in  pur- . 
suance  of  such  cancelled  contract  or  contracts,  but  not  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
maximum  quantities  named  in  the  remaining  contracts  as  between  the  parties  thereto. 

(6)  No  part  of  the  surplus  shall  be  thereafter  demandable  for  the  use  of  the  news- 
paper corporation,  or  corporations,  so  cancelling  its  or  their  contracts,  and  its  or  their 
consumption  of  paper  thereafter  shall  not  be  counted  either  as  a  part  of  the  maximum 
or  of  the  actual  consumption  provided  for  in  said  several  contracts.  No  other  of  said 
newspaper  corporations  shall  transfer,  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  paper  acquired  through 
this  contract,  or  the  contracts  herein  referred  to,  to  any  newspaper  corporation  which 
has  so  cancelled  its  contract  or  contracts  with  any  of  said  manufacturing  companies; 
compliance  with  this  provision  being  of  the  essence  of  this  contract. 

(c)  In  case  any  such  newspaper  corporation  has  contracts  with  more  than  one  man- 
ufacturing company  for  the  supplving  of  its  requirements,  the  cancellation  of  any 
one  or  more  of  such  contracts  shall  not  impose  upon  the  manufacturing  companies 
with  which  such  contract  or  contracts  have  been  made  any  obligation  to  furnish  an 
increased  proportion  of  the  requirements  of  such  newspaper  corporation,  nor  shall 
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that  portion  of  its  requirements  covered  by  such  cancelled  contract  be  at  any  time 
demandable,  or  be  supplied,  out  of  said  surplus. 

(d)  If  any  one  or  more  of  said  contracts  between  said  manufacturing  companies 
and  newspaper  corporations  shall  be  or  become  rescinded  or  terminated  by  reason  of 
such  newspaper  corporation,  or  the  newspaper  or  newspapers  published  by  it,  being 
'         *  aut  of ,  the  said  Edward  W.  S    * 


disposed  of  by,  or  by  the  control  thereof  passing  out  of,  the  said  Edward  W.  Scrippe, 
Milton  A.  McRae,  Geoige  G.  Booth,  L.  T.  Atwood,  and  Lawrence  V.  Ashbaujjh,  and 
their  said  associates,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  effect  of  such  termination  and 
rescission  shall  be  the  same  as  in  herein  provided  respecting  voluntary  cancellations 
of  contracts  by  any  of  said  newspaper  coiyorations. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  cancellation  of  any  sjich  contract,  the  manufacturing  com- 
pany which  executed  the  same  shall  be  required  to  fill  all  orders  or  demands  placed 
with  it  by  said  commissioner,  to  the  extent  of  that  proportion  of  the  reducea  total 
maximum  which  the  maximum  in  said  cancelled  contract  bears  to  the  original  total 
maximum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  (125)  tons. 

10.  Should  any  of  such  newspaper  corporations,  parties  to  said  several  contracts, 
at  any  time  during  the  period  covered  by  this  contract  abandon  the  publication  of 
the  newspaper  for  which  a  supply  of  news  print  was  provided  in  any  of  said  several 
contracts,  then  and  in  that  event  the  paper  provided  to  be  furnished  under  the  several 
contract  or  contracts  of  the  newspaper  so  abandoned  shall  become  a  part  of  the  surplus 
and  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract  respecting  such  surplus. 

11.  In  case  any  new  or  additional  newspapers  shall  be  startea  or  acquired  by  said 
Edward  W.  Scripps,  Milton  A.  McRae,  George  G.  Booth,  L.  T.  Atwood,  or  Lawrence 
V.  Ashbaugh,  or  nis  or  their  associates  aforesaid,  and  paper  therefor  demanded  out 
of  said  surplus,  then,  if  the  freight  rates  from  the  mill  at  which  the  paper  is  to  be 
manufactured  to  the  place  of  consumption  are  the  same  as  those  appertaining  to  any 
one  of  the  contracts  between  the  manufacturing  companies  and  tne  newspaper  cor- 
porations above  referred  to,  the  delivered  price  shall  be  the  same  as  that  provided 
in  such  contract,  but  if  the  freight  rate  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  the  place  of 
consumption  is  different  from  that  entering  into  any  one  of  said  contracts,  then  such 
deliveries  shall  be  upon  the  basis  of  one  dollar  and  ninety-two  and  one-half  cents 
(I1.92J)  at  the  mill,  with  freight  rates  added;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  delivered  price 
be  less  than  two  dollars  and  ten  cents  ($2.10)  net  per  hundred  pounds. 

12.  A  committee  representing  said  manufacturing  companies  and  consisting  of 
John  A.  Kimberly,  Lewis  M.  Alexander,  Frank  J.  Sensenbrenner,  Charles  A.  Bab- 
cock,  and  Benjamin  F.  Nelson,  or  a  majority  thereof,  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time 
to  remove  the  commissioner  named  in  the  second  paragraph  hereof,  and  in  such  case 
or  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  refusal  to  act  of  the  commissioner  named  herein, 
a  majority  of  said  committee  shall  have  the  right  and  power  to  nominate  and  appoint 
a  new  commissioner,  who  shall  succeed  to  all  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  and  discre- 
tions of  the  commissioner  herein  named.  In  the  event  of  successive  vacancies  in  such 
office  of  commissioner  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  a  majority  of  said  committee  may, 
from  time  to  time,  exercise  such  power  of  appointment,  and  they  may  also,  from 
time  to  time,  exercise  such  power  of  removal.  Notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  a 
majority  of  said  committee  to  said  distributing  company  and  to  each  of  the  manufac- 
turing companies  of  any  chanjge  in  the  person  of  said  commissioner  and  of  the  nan^e 
and  address  of  any  new  commissioner  selected  as  successor  to  the  commissioner  herein 
named.  In  the  event  of  any  vacancy  in  said  office  of  commissioner,  then,  pending 
the  filling  of  such  •  vacancy  and  until  said  distributing  company  is  notified  of  the 
name  and  address  of  any  new  commissioner  selected  to  fill  such  vacancy,  as  herein- 
before provided,  said  Lewis  M.  Alexander  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  duties  of 
such  conmiissioner  and  stand  in  his  place  and  stead  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  contract; 
and  in  case  of  the  previous  death  of  said  Alexander  or  his  absence  for  the  time  being 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  said  Charles  A.  Babcock  shall  exercise  all  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  such  commissioner  and  stand  in  his  place  and  stead  for  all  the  purposes 
of  this  contract. 

13.  All  orders,  demands,  and  notices  required  to  be  made  or  given  under  this  con- 
tract, or  which  either  party  may  desire  U)  make  or  give,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  the 
deposit  thereof  in  any  post-office  of  the  United  States  in  a  sealed  envelope  addrewod 
to  the  place  of  business  of  the  corporation  or  person  upon  whom  such  demand  is  made, 
or  notice  is  served,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  demand  or  notice,  provided  that  the 
postage  upon  such  letter  or  package  shall  be  prepaid  and  that  every  such  letter  or 
package,  other  than  those  containing  only  current  orders  for  paper  supply,  shall  be 
registered  in  accordance  with  the  then  postal  laws  of  the  United  States.  Orders  and 
demands  upon  the  surplus  shall  be  regarded  a.s  placed  with  the  coramieisioner  as  of 
the  time  of  the  receipt  thereof  at  his  office,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  manufioc- 
turing  companies  to  maintain  an  office  for  said  commi.ssioner  throughout  the  term  of 
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thie  contract,  at  the  city  of  Chicago,  or  Milwaukee  (or  elsewhere,  with  the  consent  ot 
the  distributing  company). 

14.  ThiB  contract  snail  be  construed  as  supplementing  said  several  contracts  as  to 
any  matter  or  thing  not  covered  or  insufficiently  covered  thereby;  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  as  impairing  the  validity  of  said  several  contracts,  or  as 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  obligations  thereunder  of  either  party,  as  between  the 
parties  thereto,  except  as  herein  expressly  provided. 

15.  It  is  understood  that  all  obli^tions  of  the  parties  of  the  first  part  hereunder  are 
several  and  that  none  of  said  parties  contracts  for  any  other,  but  each  contracts  for 
itself  alone. 

16.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  wherever  the  term  or  expression  "  newspaper 
corporations"  is  used  in  this  contract,  the  same  shall  be  construed  to  cover  and  shall 
include  any  individual  or  individuals  who  may  have  entered  into  a  contract  or  con- 
tracts with  said  manufacturing  companies,  or  any  of  them,  as  a  part  of  the  series  of 
such  contracts  hereinbefore  referred  to  and  described.  And  wherever  an  individual 
is  named  or  referred  to  in  this  contract,  or  in  any  of  the  several  contracts  herein  referred 
to,  the  name  or  designation  of  such  individual  shall  include  his  heirs  and  legal  repre- 
sentatives in  case  of  his  death. 

17.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  following  contracts,  all  dated  May  9,  1905 
(except  as  hereinafter  stated  and  set  forth),  viz,  the  contract  between  the  General 
raper  Company  and  others  and  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George  G.  Booth;  the  contract 
between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Evening  News  Association, 
of  Detroit,  Michigan;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others 
and  the  Bay  City  Times  Company,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan;  the  contract  between  the 
General  Paper  Companjr  and  others  and  the  Post  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany and  others  and  the  Scripps  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and 
others  and  the  Citizen  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Columbus  Citizen,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and 
the  Des  Moines  News  Company,  publisher  of  the  Des  Moines  Daily  News,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  the  contract  between  the  General  Paper  (^ompany  and  others  and  the 
Evening  Press  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  the  contract  between  the 
General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  World  Publishing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Kansas  City  World,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Scripps-McRae  Publishing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Kentucky  Post,  of  Covington,  Kentucky;  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Record  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Record,  of  Los  Angeles,  California;  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  News,  of  San  Francisco,  California;  the  Star 
Publishing  Company,  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Star,  of  Seattle,  Washington;  the 
Spokane  Newspaper  Company,  publisher  of  the  Spokane  Press,  of  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton; L.  T.  Atwood,  as  agent  for  the  Tacoma  Times,  of  Tacoma,  W'ashington;  W.  H. 
Porterfield,  publisher  of  the  San  Diegan  Sun,  of  San  Diego,  California;  and  L.  T. 
Atwood,  as  agent  for  the  Sacramento  Star,  of  Sacramento,  California;  the  contract 
between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Daily  News  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Daily  News,  of  Minneapolis.  Minnesota;  the  contract 
between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Com- 
pany, publisher  of  the  Omaha  Daily  News,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska;  the  contract  between 
the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Saginaw  Evening  News  Company, 
publisher  of  the  Saginaw  Evening  News,  of  Saginaw,  Michigan;  the  contract  between 
the  General  Paper  Company  and  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Compsmy  aiad  the  Toledo  Newspaper  Company,  publisher  of  the  Toledo  Times, 
the  Toledo  News-Bee,  and  the  Toledo  Times-Bee,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  the  contract  be- 
tween the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Star-(>hronicle  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Chronicle,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (said  last- 
mentioned  contract  being  dated  June  6,  1905);  the  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  others  and  the  Herald  Publishing  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  (said  last-mentioned  contract  being  dated  July  10,  1905):  and  the  contract 
between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  the  Jackson  Citizen  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Jackson  Citizen  Press,  of  Jackson,  Michigan  (said  last-mentioned  contract  being 
dated  December  18, 1905),  and  all  contracts  supplementary  thereto,  or  in  modification 
thereof,  be,  and  are,  and  that  each  of  them  be  and  is,  hereby  vacated  and  cancelled 
as  to  all  that  period  of  time  covered  by  them  or  any  of  them,  commencing  February 
10,  1908,  and  terminating  August  10,  1910;  provided,  however,  that  all  of  said  con- 
tracts, so  far  as  the  same  are  to  be  executed  and  performed  on  and  prior  to  the  ninth 
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day  of  February,  1908,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect;  and  provided  further,  that 
such  cancellation  shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the  companies  named  in  said  contracts, 
or  any  of  them,  to  collect  and  recover,  aiter  February  10, 1908,  any  sums  due  or  accru- 
ing in  any  manner  under  any  of  said  contracts,  on  or  prior  to  said  ninth  day  of  February, 
1908,  and  not  paid  at  the  time  that  such  cancellation  shall  go  into  effect. 

18.  If  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1908,  any  of  the  manufacturing  companies  has 
in  storage  at  any  point  or  points  paper  reserved  for  delivery  under  Paragraph  V  of 
said  several  cancelled  contracts  between  the  General  Paper  Company  and  others  and 
said  newspaper  corporations,  it  is  agreed  that  if  the  same  manufacturing  company 
has  entered  into  one  of  said  several  contracts  first  hereinbefore  mentioned  with  the 
same  newspaper  with  which  it  was  under  contract  prior  to  said  10th  day  of  February, 
1908,  the  paper  so  held  in  storage  shall  become  a  part  of  the  reserve  under  paragraph 
four  of  said  new  several  contracts;  and  if  a  different  manufacturing  company  shall 
have  entered  into  such  new  contract  with  such  newspaper  corporation,  such  manu- 
focturing  company  may  purchase  from  the  manufacturing  company  owning  the  same 
the  paper  so  held  in  storage  and  reserve  at  said  place  and  use  the  same  as  a  part  of  its 
reserve  under  its  new  contract;  and  in  either  oase  such  paper  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
newspaper  corporations  at  the  new  contract  price  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  said  several  new  contracts. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  instrument  to  be 
signed  by  their  respective  officers,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  have  caused  their 
respective  corporate  seals  to  be  hereunto  attached  and  duly  attested,  on  the 'day  and 
date  first  hereinbefore  set  forth;  and  said  respective  parties  have  likewise,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  executed  nineteen  other  copies  hereof  all  in  the  words  and  figures  hereof, 
and  it  is  agreed  and  understood  that  each  of  the  said  twenty  copies  shall  Be  taken  ana 
considered  as  an  original,  and  that  all  of  said  seventeen  copies  shall,  taken  together, 
constitute  one  and  the  same  contract. 

The  undersigned  newspaper  corporations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  contract 
(and  having  contracts  with  tne  manufacturing  companies  therein  mentioned)  hereby 
consent  to  the  foregoing  agreement,  and  hereby  agree,  each  for  itself  alone  and  not 
for  anv  other,  to  be  bound  by  all  the  terms,  provisions,  and  recitals  thereof  as  fully 
as  if  they  had  executed  the  same  as  parties  thereto,  and  they  each  and  severally  con- 
sent to  the  cancellation  of  the  contracts  mentioned  and  described  in  paragraph  17 
thereof. 

January  24th,  1908. 

The  undersigned,  the  General  Paper  Company,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  con- 
tract, hereby  cancels,  and  agrees  to  tne  cancellation  and  annulment  of,  the  contracts 
mentioned  and  described  in  paragraph  17  thereof,  as  respects  the  term  thereof  after 
February  9,  1908;  and  hereby  consents  to  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  contract 
by  the  parties  thereto,  and  to  the  execution  of  the  several  contracts  therein  men- 
tioned. 

January  24th,  1908. 

The  undersigned,  Milton  A.  McRae  and  George  G.  Booth,  mentioned  in  the  fore- 
going contract,  hereby  cancel,  and  &^ree  to  the  cancellation  and  annulment  of,  the 
contracts  mentioned  and  described  in  paragraph  17  thereof,  as  respects  the  term  , 
thereof  after  February  9*  1908;  and  hereby  consent  to  the  execution  of  the  foregoing  ' 
contracts  by  the  parties  thereto  and  to  the  execution  of  the  several  contracts  men- 
tioned therein. 

January  24th,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  other  contract  blank  form,  dated 
January  24,  1908,  that  refers  to  the  quantity,  character,  and  finish 
of  the  paper  now  used  by  the  Chicago  Kecord-Herald  and  the  Chicago 
Daily  News? 

Mr.  McNair.  These  are  the  separate  contracts,  the  form  of  con- 
tracts. There  were  about  34  newspapers  and  individual  mills  under- 
taking to  supply  individual  newspapers,  and  they  have  a  direct  con- 
tract with  tnese  newspapers,  the  separate  mills,  so  that  the  General 
Paper  Company  could  be  dissolved. 

The  Chairman.  Who  signed  the  contract  that  has  already  gone 
into  the  record,  which  you  call  the  '*  omnibus  contract ?^^ 

Mr.  McNair.  All  the  mills  signed  that.  As  I  testified  this  morning, 
they  were  coobligors  on  that  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  General 
Paper  Company  of  its  contracts  witn  the  Scripps-McRae  Company, 
in  order  that  separate  contracts  might  be  made  with  the  mills? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  as  well  as  relieve  the  obligations  that  the  one 
paper  company  might  have  to  the  other.  • 

The  Chairman.  It  relieved  the  General  Paper  Company,  as  well 
as  its  constituent  parts? 

Mr.  McNair.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Put  this  in  also: 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between s  a  corporation  organized  and 

doing  business  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of ,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  . 

,  a  corporation  organized  and  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  the  State 

of ,  publisher  of  the ,  party  of  the  second  part,  made  this  twenty- 
fourth  (24th)  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1908: 

1.  The  party  of  the  first  part,  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  to  it  paid,  the  receipt 
of  which  IS  hereby  acknowledged,  and  of  the  mutual  covenants  herein  contained, 
agrees  to  supply,  during  the  period  commencing  February  10,  1908,  and  terminating 
August  1,  1910,  paper  known  as  news  print,  in  rolls,  in  such  quantities  as  said  party 

of  tne  second  part  shall  order  for  the  publication  of  the  • ,  such  quantity 

not  to  exceed^^approximately per  cent  of*  its  requirements  and  «iot  in  any  event 

to  exceed  an  average  of tons  per  day  in  anv  calendar  week,  Sundays  excluded. 

Such  paper  shall  be  shipped  so  as  to  arrive  in  clue  course  in ,  at  the  office  of 

publication  on  and  after  February  10,  1908. 

2.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  take  from  the  party  of  the  first  part  not  leas 

than* per  cent  of* tons  per  day  (Sundays  excluded)  of  such  news  print  (but 

if  its  actual  requirements  shall  at  any  time  be  less  than  the  quantity  herein  specified, 
then  to  take  its  actual  requirements,  but  no  more)  and  to  i^y  therefor  at  the  rate  of 

dollars  and cents  ($ )  net  per  one  hundred  (100)  pounds,  including 

wrappers.  Pink  and  green  paper  is  to  be  furnished  at  fifteen  cents  (15c.)  per  one 
hundred  (100)  pounds  over  and  above  the  price  hereinbefore  set  forth. . 

All  payments  to  be  made  in  ('hicaffo  or  New  York  exchange,  sent  by  registered  mail 
and  mailed  on  or  before  the  tenth  (10th)  day  of  each  calendar  month,  for  paper  deliv- 
ered at  the  office  of  publication  during  the  previous  calendar  month.  Prompt  pay- 
ment (other  than  for  paper  rejected  unaer  paragraphs  8  and  9  hereof)  is  of  the  essence 
of  this  contract. 

3.  Such  news  print  shall  be  made  at  the  mills  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and 
shall  be  of  a  clear  bright  color;  of  a  eood  surface;  free  from  dust;  opaque  at  tne  stand- 
ard weight;  being  made,  finished,  ana  put  up  in  accordance  with  the  practices  of  the  best 
news-print  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  average 
and  be  equal  in  quality,  character,  and  finish  to  that  now  furnished  to  and  used  by 
iJie  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  their  regular  issues.  The 
weight  to  oe  on  a  basis  of  thirty-two  (32)  pounds  per  five  hundred  (500)  sheets,  24  x  36 
inches.  Production  per  one  thousand  (1,000)  sheets  on  the  above  basis  is  guaranteed, 
exclusive  of  wrappers,  and  in  case  it  overruns,  the  excess  to  be  deducted  from  ^e 
bill,  or  the  weight  may,  at  the  option  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  be  increased. 

4.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  carry  news  print  in  storage  at  the  point  of 

delivery,  beginning  February  1,  1908,  in  an  amount  equal  to tons  of  various 

widths  (in  such  ratio  as  the  purchaser  may  from  time  to  time  designate)  and  to  deliver 
same  as  called  for  (on  or  after  February  10,  1908)  on  the  sidewalk,  at  the  press  room,  it 
being  understood  that  the  maintenance  of  this  amount  in  storage  at  the  point  of  publi- 
cation (except  as  hereinafter  provided)  throughout  the  entire  period  of  this  contract 
is  of  the  essence  of  this  agreement.  The  party  of  the  first  part  a^es  to  sell  and  deliver, 
and  the  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  buy,  at  the  contract  price  herein  named,  all  of 
said  paper  remaining  in  storage  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1910,  or  upon  an  earlier 

termmation  of  this  contract  by  the  act  of  either  party,  viz. :  said tons  last  above 

referred  to. 

5.  In  case  of  an  imusual  or  extraordinary  increase  of  demand  for  news  print  over  and 
above  the  quantity  being  supplied  at  any  time  imder  this  contract,  or  change  of  ratio 
in  widths  of  the  reserve,  reasonable  notice  thereof  must  be  given  to  the  party  of  the 
first  part  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

6.  In  case  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  unable  at  any  time  to  furnish  the  paper 
required  by  this  contract,  in  consequence  of  fire,  strike,  flood,  war,  riot,  or  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  manulacturer,  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  give  prompt 
notice  to  the  purchaser  and  the  purchaser,  upon  receiving  puch  notice,  may  obtain 
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the  required  paper  elsewhere,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  liable  only  for 
the  dinerence  lietween  the  market  price  and  the  contract  price  for  paper  similar  in 
grade  to  that  contracted  for  during  the  period  in  which  the  manufacturer  is  so  pre- 
vented from  fumishinc  such  paper  by  the  causes  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

If  the  fire,  strike,  m)od,  war,  riot,  or  other  cause  beyond  control  which  hindered 
the  performance  of  the  contract,  occur  at  the  mills  of  the  partv  of  the  first  part  only, 
and  is  not  a  ^neral  condition  of  the  trade,  then  the  party  of  the  second  part  may, 
unlets  otherwise  supplied  by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  obtain  elsewhere,  at  the 
lowest  price  at  whicn  it  can  oe  secured,  the  Quantity  herein  contracted  for,  and  the 
party  oi  the  first  part  shall  be  bound  to  reimourse  the  jwuty  of  the  second  part  the 
aifference  between  the  price  so  paid  and  the  contract  price,  for  the  quantity  so  pro- 
cured. 

7.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  purchase  such  white  waste  from  the  party  of 
the  secona  part  at  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  one  hundred  (100)  pounds,  at  the  point 
of  delivery,  as  shall  come  from  paper  delivered  under  this  contract  (if  properly  packed 
by  the  party  of  the  second  part)  upon  receipt  of  the  bill  of  lading  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part.  No  allowance  shall  be  made  for  paper  remaining  on  the  cores,  but  paper 
0hall  be  so  made  and  wound  on  cores  as  to  make  it  possible  to  use  all  of  it.  All  iron 
cores  shall  be  promptly  returned  by  the  party  of  the  second  part;  freight  to  be  paid 
by  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

8.  No  claim  for  damaged  paper  shall  be  entertained  by  the  party  of  the  first  part 
unless  the  purchaser  states  in  his  receipt  for  the  goods  that  the  same  is  damaged  and 
advises  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  that  effect.  All  such  damaged  paper  shall  be 
held  by  the  party  of  the  secona  part,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  party  of  tne  first  part. 

9.  In  caSQ  any  paper  furnished  under  this  contract  by  the  party  of  the  fij«t  part 
shall  not  be  equal  in  quality  to  that  herein  described,  the  party  of  the  second  part 
may  reject  the  same  and  thereupon  shall  hold  it  subject  to  the  order  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  shall  immediately  notify  said  party  of  the  first  part 
thereof  In  such  case,  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  forthwith  substitute  other 
paper  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  that  herein  described,  otherwise  the  party  of  the 
second  part  may  procure  such  paper  elsewhere,  and  the  party  of  the  first' part  shall 
thereupon  be  bound  to  reimburse  the  party  of  the  second  part  the  difference  between 
the  then  market  price  and  the  contract  price.  But  if  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  use  such  paper  it  shall  pay  for  the  same  at  tlie  contract  price. 

10.  The  party  of  the  second  part  may  exercise  the  right  to  acquire  paper  elsewhere, 
in  pursuance  of  the  sixth  and  ninth  parajgraphs  hereof,  without  first  resorting  to  or  in 
any  manner  impairing  the  reserve  provided  for  in  the  fourth  paragraph  hereof,  pro- 
vided that  temporarily,  and  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  such  reserve  may  be  resorted 
to  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  to  the  extent  of  fifty  ^50)  per  cent  thereof,  and  the  party 
of  the  first  part  shall  in  any  such  case  promptly  supply  paper  to  bring  up  such  reserve 
to  the  amount  herein  provided  for;  and  provided  further,  that  notice  of  such  occasion 
and  intent  to  resort  to  such  surplus  shall  be  first  given  to  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

11.  The  party  of  the  second  p&xt  may,  at  any  time  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
contract,  cancel  the  same  by  giving  to  the  party  of  the  first  part  notice  in  writing  of 
its  intention  so  to  do,  which  notice  shall  be  given  at  least  six  (6)  calendar  months  oe- 
fore  the  date  fixed  in  such  notice  for  such  cancellation  to  take  effect. 

12.  This  contract  shall  inure  to  and  be  binding  upon  any  successor  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part  which  may  become  the  owner  of  the  mills  now  owned  and  operated  by 
said  party  of  the  first  part,  and  shall  also  inure  to  and  be  binding  upon  the  succeeeor 
of  the  party  of  the  second  part  which  shall  become  the  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper  for  which  said  paper  is  to  be  supplied  under  this  contract;  provided  how- 
ever, that  if  such  newspaper  shall  be  disposed  of  to,  or  the  legal  control  thereof  pass 
to,  persons  other  than  Edward  W.  Scripps,  Milton  A.  McRae,  George  G.  Booth,  L.  T. 
Atwood,  or  Lawrence  V.  Ashbaugh,  or  any  or  either  of  them,  or  any  or  either  of  them 
together  with  any  persons  now  associated  with  them,  or  either  of  them,  as  stockholders 
or  partners,  then  tne  party  of  the  first  part  shall  not  be  required  to  make  any  further 
deliveries  hereunder,  but  this  contract  may,  at  its  option,  be  cancelled  and  terminated. 

In  wftness  whereof  the  respective  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  instrument 
to  be  signed  by  their  respective  officers,  thereunto  duly  authorized,  and  have  caused 
their  respective  corporate  seals  to  be  hereunto  attached  and  duly  attested,  on  the 
day  and  date  first  hereinbefore  set  forth;  and  have  likewise  executed  a  duplicate  copy 
hereof,  each  of  said  copies  to  be  taken  and  considered  as  an  original  and  Wh  thereof 
as  constituting  one  instrument. 

The  CShairman.  Was  this  a  contract^  copy  of  which  I  show  you, 
signed  by  you  and  also  by  the  Scripps-McRae  people? 
Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  the  original  contract  between  the  General 
Paper  Company  and  the  Scripps-McRae  people  you  have  not  a  copy 
of  now? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  in  my  possession. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  a  copy  of  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  Assuredly. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  that  provided  that  the  initial  price 
should  be  $1.90  per  hundred? 

Mr.  McNair.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  that  price  should  be  readjusted? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  readjustment? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  we  are  still  giving  information.  The  question 
has  been  asked  a  good  many  times;  $2.10. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  readjustment  made? 

Mr.  McNair.  Along  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  readjustment  concerning  the  dispute 
concerning  which  Mr.  Norris  was  talked  of  as  arbitrator? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  readjustment  date  back  in  the  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  it  took  effect,  as  I  remember,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  all  of  the  companies  who  had  been  parties 
to  the  General  Paper  Company  parties  to  the  readjustment? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  parties  to  the  readjustment? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  mills  who  were  manufacturing  news-print  paper 
alone  were  interested  in  the  readjustment  of  this  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Were  there  ottier  companies  in  the  General  Paper 
Company  besides  the  mills  manufacturing  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  were  those  readjustments  had  before  the  mills 
obtained  from  the  Scripps-McRae  people  the  price  of  $2.10? 

Mr.  McNair.  As  I  testified  this  morning 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  oflf  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  it  is  an  upset  price  of  $2.10  delivered.  The 
delivery  is  different  at  the  different  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  all  get  $2. 10  for  the  paper  delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.  The  slight  differences  of  freight,  as  I  said 
this  morning,  would  vary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  fixed  price  at  the  mill,  or  fixed  price 
delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  the  point  of  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $2.10? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  all  got  it  precisely  at  the  same  amount 
delivered? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  what  it  is  worth  to  them  might  be  a 
little  bit  different? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  dispute  between  your  company  and 
the  Scripps-McRae  people?    Merely  as  to  the  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  As  to  how  much  it  should  be  raised? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  dependent  upon  what,  under  the 
terms  of  the  contract? 

Mr.  McNair.  There  were  certain  provisions  in  the  original  contract 
which,  if  you  see  it,  you  will  understand  very  quickly.  The  price 
was,  as  I  recall  it — I  may  not  be  an  expert  on  tne  subject  of  that  con- 
tract— but  as  I  recall  it,  there  were  certain  provisions  in  that  contract 
that  it  should  not  go  beyond  some  average  price  paid  by  a  certain 
number  of  the  consumers.  It  was  at  least  intended,  as  I  remember, 
that  the  price  should  not  be  more  than  the  average  price  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  likely  to  call  in  a  board  of  arbi- 
trators to  find  out  what  was  the  average  price  paid  by  publishers  or 
on  what  was  as  near  a  readjustment  problem  as  could  be? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  has  been  proven  that  the  board  of  arbitrators 
was  an  arithmetical  board. 

The  Chairman  Mr.  Norris  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  mathe- 
matician, and  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  be  afraid  of  him  on  a 
mathematical  proposition.  Was  not  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  that  it  should  be  based  upon  the  market  pnce  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  to  be  based  on  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  reason  you  were  a  little 
afraid  of  Mr.  Norris  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  I  am  sure  there  was  no  cost  price  in  that.  I 
have  read  over  the  contract.     I  do  not  think  it  is  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  contract  itself,  of  course,  will  show  that. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes ;    it  will  disclose  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  mills  running  on  full  time  now  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  not  now.  I  thmk  in  the  month  of  May  we 
will  have  a  fair  business.     In  the  month  of  April  we  ran  sixteen  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  the  present  time  from  46  to  48  tons. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  are  running  full  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  did  you  produce  last 
month? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  ran  sixteen  days. 
'  The  Chairman.  How  many  days  have  you  run,  so  far,  this  month? 

Mr.  McNair.  Each  day. 

The  Chairman.  Every  day  this  month? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  reason  you  closed  down  part  of  the 
time  last  month  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  W^e  did  not  have  orders. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  any  of  your 
product  at  slightly  reduced  prices  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  I  stated  this  morning  that  I  had  authorized 
one  of  the  Chicago  jobbers  to  secure  what  business  he  could  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  A  year  ago  you  were  selling  paper  at  the  mills  at 
$1.85ahimdred? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Last  month  you  received  $2.14  a  hundred? 
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Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  more  profitable  to  run  only  half  time  and  get 
that  increase,  or  to  run  full  time  and  get  a  slight  decrease? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  that  is  largely  a  question  for  a  man  to  decide 
who  is  running  his  business.  I  thought  it  was  more  profitable  to  run 
no  more  than  I  was  able  to  sell.  I  figured  it  out  that  even  by  cutting 
the  price  I  could  enhance  the  sale  of  the  product.  It  seems  to  be  an 
unusual  condition  of  the  trade. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  come  to  us,  at  least,  that  there  is  con- 
siderable inquiry  and  demand  for  paper  at  slightly  cheaper  prices. 
I  think  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  vour  paper  if 
you  would  make  a  slight  reduction  inr  the  price  ahead  of  the  other 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  tried  that  pretty  diligently,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
disposing  of  my  product. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  authorize  the  Chicago  jobber  to 
secure  orders  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Some  time  in  March. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  you  any  replies  from  him  as  to  his  ability  to 
obtain  orders? 

Mr.  McNair.  He  has  been  selling  what  he  could,  but  even  with  that 
authority  he  has  not  been  able  to  nil  us  with  orders. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  he  one  of  the  leading  paper  men  ot  Chicago? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  name? 

Mr.  McNair.  Bradner,  Smith  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  purchased  Canadian  pulp  in 
1901  and  1902? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  purchase? 

Mr.  McNair.  Somewhere  in  the  neignborhood  of  3,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  Varying  prices;  as  I  remember  it,  from  $24  to  $30. 

The  Chairman,  (jround  pulp? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  cost  so  much  as  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  bought  it  as  cheap  as  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  Of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Paper  Company,  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  was  not  up  to  that  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  \s  what  I  had  to  pay.  In  fact,  I  made  two 
trips  to  the  ^'Soo''  to  see  if  I  could  buy  it  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  That  included  the  duty? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  and  delivery,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufactured  pulp  right  after  that  at  a  cost 
of  about  how  much  per  ton? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  tne  mill  about  half  of  that,  with  the  delivery  and 
duty  oflF. 

The  Chairman.  If  Canadian  pulp  costs  twice  as  much  to  delivw 
to  your  mill  as  you  could  manufacture  it  for,  how  would  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  duty  of  $1.67  a  ton  affect  you? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  sir,  as  I  say,  those  matters  are  purely  of  con- 
jecture and  figures.     We  can  manufacture  our  pulp  a  great  deal 
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cheaper  on  this  side.     In  fact,  we  had  to  go  to  work  and  build  another 
pulp  mill  in  order  to  keep  our  mills  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  you  say  the  cheapest  that  you 
could  get  pulp  at  the  time  when  there  was  no  special  stress  on  the 
market  for  pulp  in  Canada  cost  you  from  $20  to  $24  a  ton,  when  you 
were  able  to  make  it  for  a  little  over  $10  a  ton. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  could  not  make  it  on  account  of  low  water.  I 
imderstood  that,  or  I  would  not  have  bought  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  were  not  in  good  shape  at  that 
time,  but  that  you  have  been  making  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  did  not  have  water  enough  to  manufacture  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  pulp  to  manufacture  paper  that  I  had  orders  to  fill. 
I  had  to  go  to  Canada  to  buy  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  was  in  1901  and  1902.  I  was  compelled  to  go 
to  Canada  to  buy  pulp  to  fill  my  own  newspaper  contracts. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  the  time  you  say  you  paid  $20  to  $24  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  purchased  any  since? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  manufacturing  our  own. pulp. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  of  deliver}*? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  Canadian  pulp  delivered  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  ran  along  there,  $24,  $28,  $30.  There  were  two 
or  three  purchases  made. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  what  were  the  freight  charges? 

Mr.  McNair.  Tlie  duty  was  $1.67,  as  I  remember.  There  was  a 
bridge  charge  of  $5,  a  freight  charge  of  11  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  pulp  was  about  75  per  cent  dr}'. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  come  up  by  boat,  would  it  not,  to  Duluth  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  it  was  in  the  winter  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  this?     In  the  winter  of  1901-2? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  winter  and  fall.  We  had  a  period  of  extremely- 
low  water,  running  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  clear  through  to 
August. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  open  your  mill,  Mr.  McNair? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  first  operation  was  April,  1898,  I  think  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  April,  1898? 

Mr.  McNair.  April,  1898,  or  1899. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  ground  pulp  of  vour  own  before 
this? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh.  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  before  was,  as  I  remember  it, 
that  you  used  Canadian  pulp  in  1900  and  1901? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  for  a  portion  of  our  product.  We  first  made 
paper  April  8,  1899. 

The  Chairman.  What  power  had  you  developed  at  your  mills? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  under  a^eement  6,000  horsepower,  but 
there  is  not  enough  power  to  furnish  6,000  horsepower  throughout 
the  vear. 

The  Chairman.  At  each  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  Cloquet. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Brainerd  ? 
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Mr.  McNaib.  3,000  horsepower,  approximately. 

The  Chairman.  There  you  manufacture  ground  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  but  we  use  a  portion  of  our  power  for  other 
purooses,  such  as  lighting  the  city. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  you  given  the  cost  of  production  of  wood 
pulp  there  at  Brainerd? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  in  that  table;  yes,  sir;  including  all  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  hours  of  your  men — 66  and  78? 

Mr.  McNair.  11  and  13. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  66  and  78  per  week  alternately? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  each  week. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  furnished  a  schedule  of  the  wages? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir.     If  you  desire,  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  schedule  of  the  wages? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have.  Machine  tenders,  1904,  29^  cents;  1905, 
the  same;  1906,  30  cents. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  by  hours? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes.     We  keep  all  our  wages  in  Minnesota  by  hours. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  the  average  of  twelve  hours  a 
day? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  based  on  an  average  of  twelve  hoursja 
day.  In  1907,  32  cents.  Back  tenders,  1904,  20  cents;  1905,  same; 
1906, 20J  cents;  1907,  23  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  schedule  there  showing  those  wages? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  that  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  will. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  may  be  printed. 

Mr.  McNair.  Shall  I  continue  reading? 

The  Chairman.  No.  Just  give  it  to  the  stenographer,  so  that  we 
can  compare  it  with  other  figures. 

(Following  is  the  schedule  referred  to:) 

COST  OF  FELTS  IN  THE  YEARS  NOTED. 


First  press.. . 
Seoona  press. 
Third  press... 
Dryera: 


First  top... 
Dd  top. 


Second  i_ 
First  bottom. 
Second  bottom. 

Machine  Jackets 

Pulp  felts 


1M4. 


158.24 
52.64 
78.40 

80.63 
88.76 
110.77 
92.74 
47.04 
21.33 


1905. 


158.24 
62.72 
89.60 

65.85 
72.45 
90.48 
75.60 
60.67 
23.85 


1906. 


164.07 
62.72 
99.60 

76.95 
83.56 
104.30 
96.60 
60.67 
24.22 


1907. 


864.07 
68.99 
89.60 

87.17 
96.69 
117.51 
96.99 
60.67 
24.15 


FINISHINQ  SUPPLIES. 


Twine 

Wrapping  paper. . 
I.abor: 

Finisher 

Loaders 

Miscellaneous. 


10.10 
L45 


'^ 
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BELTING— PER  CENT  OFF  LIST. 


IML 

1905. 

im. 

1907. 

Olsjit  robber 

60 

60 

60-10-6 

60-10 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

60-6 

60-10-6 

60 

60-10-5 

60-10-5 

60^ 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

604 

60-10-6 

50 

00-10-5 

60-104 

4S-6 

Qranlte  rubber 

60-10-6 

Bhftwmut  robber , . . . .  r ^ . . . , , , 

60-10 

Beacon  rubber 

OlMit  leather , 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

66-5 

60-10-5 

00-10 

Short-lap  leather 

70 

Pynaxno  doiibfeHleattier 

70-10 

0 tant  single  leather 

60 

00-10 

OILS. 


eooW-cvllncler 

Jt.  cylinder 

Cap  cylinder... 
Vax  cylinder... 
AtUnticied... 


Percent, 
65-10 
65-10 

60-10 
15 


Percent. 
65-10 
65-10 
32 
60-16 

m 


Percent. 
65-15 
65-15 
32 
60-16 

m 


Percent, 
66-16 
66-15 
30 

60-16 
14 


LUMBER. 


One-ln<^  board 

S17.00 
17.00 
15.60  1 
1&60 

n9.60 
19.60 
17.60 
22.00 

922.60 
22.00 
19.00 
24.60 

197.60 

Two4nch 

2&00 

4  by  6               

22.60 

Timber r .  - .  - , , ■ ,  ■ , 

2a  00 

LABOR  RATE  PER  HOUR. 


Machine  tender ..., 

Back  tender 

Third  hand 

Fourth  hand 

Oiler 

Head  fireman 

Helpers 

Beator  engineer 

Helper 

Yardmen 

Teamsters 

Wood  room: 

Boss  sawyer... 

Helpers 

Grinder  room: 

Boss 

Helpers 

Wet  room: 

Machine  tender, 

Rollakinners.. 

Polp  hustlers. . 

Mechanics 

Helpers 


Cents. 
32 
23 
18 
16 
16 

\? 

23 
16 
22 

19 

26 
19 

26 
16 

1? 

18 
22 


Mr.  McNaib.  Do  you  want  the  cost  of  felts  and  finishing  supplies 
and  lumber? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McNair.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  average  cost  per  ton  of 
production  of  wood  pulp  at  the  Brainerd  mill  ? 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  do  not  think  I  have  that  with  my  figures,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  the  average  of  our  three  mills  in  percentages  only.  I 
did  not  apprehend  that  that  question  would  be  asked.  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  those  figures  available  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  bv  reference  there  what  is  the  average 
cost  of  CToimd  pulp  in  your  millf 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  it — about?  I  suppose  you  know  about 
what  it  costs. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  cost  me  $17.10  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  less  or  more  than  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  eastern  mills? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  can  not  answer  that 
question.     I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  higher. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  make  it  higher  in  the  West? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  ^eat  difficulty  that  woidd  make  it  higher  with 
us  would  be  the  cdnoitions  of  the  water  power.  That  womd  be  one 
reason  which  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  that  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Your  pulp  wood  seems  to  cost  you  less? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  labor  costs  you  less.  Why  should  your 
product  cost  you  more? 

Mr.  McNair.  Because  of  the  water-power  conditions.  Our  pulp 
mills  are  not  lai^e,  which  makes  quite  an  appreciable  percentage  oS 
advance  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  groimd-wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  capacity  of  your  ground-pulp  mill  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  your  paper  mill? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  yes;  it  has  to  be,  on  account  of  the  low-water 

Seriods.  •  We  store  a  great  deal  of  pulp.  We  manufacture  pulp 
urin^  the  water  seasons  and  store  it,  and  lay  it  aside,  and  use  it  in 
the  wmter  time.     Tliat  all  adds  to  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  decree  dissolying  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

llie  Chairman.  Have  you  it  with  you? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  public  record.  I  suppose  it  is  not  of  any 
value  to  you? 

Mr.  McNair.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  trying  to  live  up  to  it, 
[Submits  copy  of  decree  to  chairman.] 

The  Chairman.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  printed  officially. 
That  will  be  better  than  this. 

Mr.  McNair.  May  I  see  if  I  have  that  complete?  There  are  gen- 
tlemen here  who  are  more  familiar  with  it.  That  is  a  copy  that  I 
took  from  my  files.  The  question  might  be  asked.  There  is  a  gen- 
tleman here  who  may  be  more  expert  on  that  than  I  am. 

[The  Chairman  returns  copy  of  decree  to  witness.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,^  may  I  ask  you,  in  this  connection, 
while  these  gentlemen  are  loomng  at  these  papers,  whether  you  have 
been  able  to  find  the  letter  from  Mr.  Thornton  to  you  with  reference 
to  the  arbitration? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  telegraphed  for  it,  and  expect  it  here  this 
evening. 

The  Chairman  [addressing  witness].  Do  any  of  the  western  mills 
have  the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  not;  none  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  all  use,  or  generaUy  use,  the  old  long 
hours,  such  as  were  abandoned  in  the  East  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  any  more,  from  any  natural  causes, 
to  produce  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  the  West,  m  Wisconsin  ana 
Minnesota,  than  it  does  in  the  East,  m  New  York  and  Maine  ? 
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Mr.  McNair.  Not  except  what  I  have  learned  from  these  hearings. 
I  do  not  think  I  am  qualified  to  answer  that  question.  I  have  never 
manufactured  print  paper  from  wood  in  the  East,  and  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  manufacture  in  the  East. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  ever  attended  any  of  these  meetings 
that  have  been  held  by  the  paper  manufacturers  in  order  to  gather 
information  from  each  other  on  the  manufacture,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Piiln  Association  about  the  6th  of  February  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Their  social  meeting,  you  mean? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  was  rather  a  social  affair. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  meeting  of  the  western 
association? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  attended  the  meeting  to  which  Mr.  Hastings 
referred,  which  was  held  in  Chicago.  I  believe  in  the  New  YoA 
meeting  it  was  suggested  by  somebody  that  we  ought  to  begin  to 
have  some  statistics  in  the  paper  trade,  and  I  thhSi  Mr.  Hastings 
intended  to  state  that  the  outgrowth  of  that  Chicago  gathering  was 
to  see  if  we  could  not  get  together  a  line  of  statistics  upon  our  trade, 
its  condition,  and  the  amount  of  paper  manufactured. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  need  to  now,  right  away,  will  you? 

Mr.  McNair.  They  have  been  well  gathered.  [Laughter.]  Noth- 
ing, however,  ever  foUowed  that  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  discuss  nothing  else? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  aosolutely  nothing,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  and  I  was  there  during  the  entire  time  of  that 
meeting.  We  were  quite  anxious  to  develop  statistical  infonnation 
in  regard  to  the  paper  trade,  as  has  been  done  in  many  other  indus- 
tries. It  was  a  matter  that  was  brought  to  our  attention  in  New 
York  at  this  social  function  that  you  refer  to,  that  we  ought  to  get 
something  together  about  our  own  trade  and  know  about  our  own 
trade. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  went  out  to  Chicago  with  some  other 
gentlemen  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding  that  meeting? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  get- 
ting out  this  statistical  information;  but  other  than  that  notmng 
was  accompUshed  or  done  or  attempted. 

The  Chairman.  No  discussions  in  reference  to  this  agreement  with 
the  Scripps-McRae  people  were  had  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  the  matter  was  not  mentioned.  It  did  not 
interest  any  of  us  except  those  who  were 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  reference  to  the  increased  cost  of  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir.  Now,  as  to  that  question,  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  impression  that  I  have  never  discussed  the  increased  cost 
of  the  making  of  paper,  but 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  no  recollection  tnat  it  was  mentioned.  It 
was  simply  a  gathering  to  see  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  plan  to  appoint 
a  permanent  secretary  to  procure  and  obtain  mdustrial  statistics. 
The  meeting  was  not  a  long  meeting  and  it  soon  dispersed,  and  I 
had  other  matters  to  attend  to  in  Chicago  and  I  did  not  go  back  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cowles  went  out  from  the  East  to  attend  that 
meeting? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  they,  just  said,  "Hello,  howdy;  come  and 
take  a  smile  with  me?"     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir.  We  discussed  the  necessity  of  having 
details  in  regard  to  statistical  information  in  the  paper  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  that  in  New  York? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  but  it  was  a  preliminary  meeting.  We  did 
not  get  down  to  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  get  down  to  it  in  Chicago  either,  did 
you? 

Mr.  MoNair.  There  are  people  who  think  that  when  you  appoint 
a  committee  that  means  that  is  all  there  is  to  do.  Even  Mr.  Norris 
seems  to  have  that  impression.  [Laughter.]  I  guess  that  was  the 
result  in  Chicago.  We  appointed  a  committee,  and  we  thought  it 
was  all  settled,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  it  from  that  time  yet. 

Mr.  Sims.  Were  you  present  when  an  address  was  made  which  has 
since  been  circulated  in  a  red-covered  pamphlet? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seemed  from  the  to^e  of  that  address  that  he  was 
trying  to  convince  vou  that  a  combinatipn  and  an  agreement  was  very 
proper,  and  that  all  laws  in  opposition  to  that  or  prohibitory  of  that 
ougnt  to  be  repealed.     Was  tnat  part  of  the  statistics  you  refer  to? 

fix.  McNair.  We  are  in  rather  a  peculiar  condition  in  the  paper 
trade  in  regard  to  that.  We  have  a  rather  stiflF  decree  hanging  over 
our  heads.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do  not  talk  about  the  price 
of  paper  and  materials;  that  would  be  perfect  nonsense.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  never  discussed  the  price  of  paper  and  the  trade 
conditions;  that  would  be  ridiculous;  but  we  haa  no  combination  or 
agreement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  any  labor  organization  in  your  mill? 

Mr.  McNair.  Not  at  tfce  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  nave? 

Mr.  McNair.  At  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  labor  organization  did  you  have  at  one  time? 

Mr.  McNair.  One  of  the  paper  organizations — the  national  organi- 
zation of  paper  men — who  understood  the  thing,  organized  the  first 
time.  .  f^ 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  think  if  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off 
paper  or  wood  pulp  ana  the  present  prices  of  paper  should  be  main- 
tamed  that  the  paper  manufacturers  would  be  warranted  in  adopting 
the  three-tour  system  instead  of  the  two-tour  system  of  labor? 

Mr.  McNair.  A  good  many  conditions  still  attach  to  that,  a  great 
many  conditions  attach  to  that.     The  rise  in  material  comes  right  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  pulp  wood  next  year  on  the 
average  will  be  as  high  as  it  is  now? 

Mr.  McNair.  My  opinion  on  that  question  is  that  it  will  not  be 
quite  as  high.     It  is  a  Uttle  early. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract  to 
furnish  pulp  wood  for  1909  at  $7  a  cord? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  I  would  be  willing,  I  think,  to  imdertake  that 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  If  some  one  makes  that  contract  with  me,  will  you 
take  it  off  my  hands  at  those  figures? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  so,  although  I  am  not  very  much  in  the  habit 
of  contracting  so  far  ahead.  2  iTT. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  wise. 
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Mr.  McNair.  I  would  rather  talk  with  you  in  September  about 
that  matter.     I  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  will  be  then. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  market  is  going  down  on  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Thin^  are  down  in  general,  and  when  they  go  up 
again  then  the  conditions  will  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  Chicago  and  western 
markets  between  the  western  manufacturers  and  the  eastern  manu- 
facturers of  print  paper? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  nave  foimd  that  so.  In  endeavoring  to  sell  paper 
in  Chicago  I  have  foimd  competition. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  has  that  condition  existed? 

Mr.  McNair.  Practically  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  the  western  mills  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
la^e  Chicago  dailies  with  their  necessities  in  tne  form  of  paper? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  do  not  consider  they  are,  independently. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  ever  been  any  unaerstanding  or  agree- 
ment between  any  or  all  of  the  western  manufacturers  with  any  or 
all  of  the  eastern  manufacturers  as  to  parcelling  out  that  temtory 
in  which  they  should  compete  for  business? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  never  known,  individually,  of  such  an 
agreement  and  do  not  believe  any  such  agreement  ever  existed. 
Testifying  for  myfelf ,  I  know  of  no  such  agreement. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you  or  any  of  the  manufacturers,  so  far  as 
you  know,  notified  of  any  action  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany or  any  of  the  other  paper  companies  of  the  East  as  to  any 
policy  to  raise  the  price  and  maintain  it  last  year? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  was  not,  individually,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  one 
who  was.  As  testified  to  a  few  moments  ago,  the  first  I  ever  heard 
of  the  International  making  the  price  was  on  the  stand  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Pftper  Com- 
pany, are  you  competing  with  the  other  companies  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  Michigan  for  business  in  the  same  territory? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  any  understanding  with  any  or  all  of  those 
companies  that  formerly  were  consolidated  into  the  General  Paper 
Company  as  to  what  territory  they  should  seek  business  or  as  to  the 
customers  they  should  seek  to  obtain? 

Mr.  McNaer.  Not  in  respect  to  myself,  the  Northwest  Company, 
or  anv  one  else  that  I  have  been  advised  of.  I  can  swear  for  mvseir 
and  the  Northwest  Paper  Company.     I  do  not  know  as  to  any  otners. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  at  any  time  when  you  have  had  a  supply 
of  paper  on  hand  and  wnen  your  capacity  was  not  oversold  declined 
to  quote  prices  to  any  newspaper  publisher  who  requested  them? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  may  have  aone  so  when  I  thought  it  was  good 
business  to  hold  the  product,  thinking  the  market  would  advance, 
but  I  have  never  had  any  agreement  with  any  other  individual;  I 
should  say,  certainly  no. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  practiced  that  policy  when  you 
were  not  running  to  your  full  capacity? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  been  running  to  my  full  capacity  right  up  to 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  was  whether  at  any  time  when  your 
mill  was  curtailing  its  output  you  had  declined  to  quote  prices  to  any 
responsible  publisner? 
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Mr.  MoNaib.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  have  you  file  those  tables  with 
the  committee. 
Mr.  MoNaib.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 
(The  tables  submitted  by  Mr.  McNair  follow:) 

Comparative  table  of  coats  and  selling   prices  of  paper,  profit,  product,  and  ground- 
wood  costs,  of  Northwest  Paper  Company, 


1902. 


1903. 


Coat  of  manufacture,  percent 

Coet  In  doUan  and  cents 

Selling  price  at  mill,  percent 

SelUng  price  In  dollars  and  cents 

FroAtperloii 

Product  of  mill  (dallv  averase)  per  cent.. 
Ground-wood  cost,  three  mills,  per  cent. 

Livingston  (typical)  mill,  per  cent 

Cost  per  ton 


100.00 
1.64 
100.00  : 
1.98  I 
17.80  I 
100.00  ' 
100.00 
100.00  I 
$10.60 


103.00 

1.687 

106.18 

2.03 

$8.86 

102.36 

121.19 

116.09 

$12.20 


1904. 


97.49 
1.601 
106.18 
2.03 
$10.58 
107.98 
101.66 
98.11 
$9.87 


1905. 

1906. 

96.96 

Iia39 

1.624 

1.70 

93.26 

92.76 

1.80 

1.79 

$5.62 

$1.80 

112.72 

120.29 

107.50 

138.86 

96.11 

127.64 

$9.39 

$13.62 

1907. 


126.36 

1.946 
103.63 
2.00 
$1.10 
121.10 
171.08 
161.31 
$17.10 


Cost  of  manufacturing  materials  and  operating 

separated. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Materials,  etc.,  (Including  finishing) 

Operating  only  (Including  expense) 

Percent. 
100 
100 

Percent. 
102.80 
108.66 

Percent. 
96.27 
99.68 

Percent. 
104.26 
90.10 

Percent. 
121.27 
92.17 

Percent, 
136.68 
110.76 

Paper  cost  items,  expressed  in  per  cent,  using  year 

190t  as  base. 

1003. 

1003. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Material  charges 

WO 
100 
100 
100 
100 

102.29 
10L27 
112.77 
118.87 
108.33 

06.09 
88.84 

119.16 
166.04 
131.26 

104.04 
82.05 
108.61 
106.66 
143.75 

128.01 
84  42 
87.24 
16a  94 
104.17 

187.51 

Op«mtf  ng  ohams 

9411 

Ffiilshlng'Rnppnes  . 

97.87 

Repairs  and  malnteiianoe 

222.64 

Bnwnse  chanree 

162.09 

M                                 B.i.^t^                                              ii 

103.00 

97.49 

9&96 

U0.30 

126.36 

PercerUage  cost  of  operating  j  year  1907. 
Materials:  p^  c^^* 

Ground  wood 0.397 

Sulphite 226 

Alum 008 

Clay 006 

Size 008 

Color 005 

Total  materials 0.650 

Operating: 

Fuel 056 

Belt 002 

Oil .003 

Liffhts 001 

Labor — 

Operating ^ 0.111 

Maintenance 033 

.144 

Salary 022 

Felts 017 

Wires 009 

Power  rental 007 

Total  operating 261 

Total  materials  and  operating 911 
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Operating— Continued.                                                                                       Pw  «ot. 
Finishing 0. 024 

Total  materials,  operating  and  finishing 935 

Maintenance  and  repairs 027 

Total  materials,  operating,  finishing,  repairs,  and  maintenance 962 

Expense: 

Team 005 

Expense  (general) 016 

Insurance '. 007 

Taxes 0.010 

.038 


1.00 


Labor  in  cutting  and  handling  wood,  operating  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  paper 
plants  from  42  to  44  per  cent  of  entire  cost  of  making  paper. 

Comparative  table  of  itemized  costs  of  news-print  paper. 


1902. 


Ground  wood $100. 00 

Buiphite 100.00 


1003. 


1904. 


-I 


100.00  I 
100.00  I 
100.00  I 
100.00 
100.00 

loaoo  , 

100.00  ' 

loaoo  I 
100.00 ; 


Fuel 

Felta. 

Wires 

Alum. 

Clay.. 

sue.. 

OU... 

Llfht. 

BSt 

Color loaoo 

Labor 100.00 

Salary 100.00 

Power  rental ■ , 

Repairs lOaoO 

Team i  100.00 

Finishing |  100.00 

Expense i  100.00 

Insurance 100. 00 

Taxes 100.00 


$121. 19 

$101.56 

81.56 

88.10 

86.72 

77.55 

91.90 

83.78 

104.00 

76.00 

90.00 

70.00 

100.00 

76.47 

130.00 

160.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

200.00 

uaoT 

160.00 

100.00 

14a  00 

104.91 

86.79 

121.62 

132.43 

11&88 

186.04 

127.65 

127.55 

112.77 

119. 16 

82.58 

129.41 

131.25 

137.50 

100.00 

126.00 

1905. 


laoe. 


1907. 


$107.60 
99.27 
67.34 
75.41 
6&00  * 
70.00  1 
76.47  • 
220.00 
100.00  ' 
100.00  j 
100.00 
180.00 
78.11 
132.43 
100.00 
105.66 
114.28  I 
10a51  , 
182.55  I 
106.25 
102.60 


$13&86 
107.52  I 
87.75  I 
7&38 
60.00 
7a  00 
70.69 

2iaoo  , 

100.00  ; 

loaoo  I 

66.67 
180.00 

76.10  I 
130.00  ; 
100.00 
160.94  ' 

86.71  I 

87.23 
117.65  . 

62.60  , 
17&00 


$171.08 
104.85 
111.22 
89.19 
72.00 
75.00 
76.47 
160.00 

loaoo 
loaoo 

83.33 

2oaoo 

81.61 
121.62 
100.00 
222.64 
127.66 

97.87 
188.23 

87.60 
225.00 


Total  cost. 


100.00        103.00 


97.49 


-♦- 


96.90  ,      lia39 


125.30 


Labor  per  ton  of  print  paper  in  1907. 
Pulp  wood: 

Per  1  cord  cutting $1. 35 

Per  1  cord  swamping  roads,  skidding,  hauling,  and  loading  on  cars 1. 90 

3.25 
Delays  and  rehandling 25 

Total  labor  per  1  cord,  128  cubic  feet,  rough  wood 3. 50 

Ground  wood: 

Approximately  1,600  pounds  from  1  cord  rough  wood  or  1.26  cords  per  ton 
of  pulp  at  $3.50  equals  $4.38  per  ton  of  pulp  at  80  per  cent  used  in  paper. .    3. 50 
Sulphite: 

Approximately  900  pounds  from  1  cord  rough  wood  or  2.22  cords  per  ton  of 
sulphite  at  $3.50  equals  $7.77  per  ton  of  sulphite  at  20  per  cent  used  in 
paper 1.55 

Total  labor  on  pulp  wood  in  1  ton  paper 5. 05 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Labor  on  pulp  wood  in  1  ton  paper: 

Ground  wood,  1.25  cords  at  80  per  cent 1. 000  cord. 

Sulphite,  2.22  cords  at  20  per  cent 444  cord. 


1.444  cord  at  $3. 50 |5.05 

Ground  wood,  average  labor  per  ton  for  manufacturing,  15.45  at  80  per  cent  in 

er 4.36 


Sulpnite,  average  labor  per  ton  for  manufacturing,  $6,  at  20  per  cent  in  paper. .    1. 20 

Total  labor  in  1  ton  paper  from  tree  to  paper  mill 10. 61 

Labor  operating  paper  mill  per  ton 5. 62 

Amount  labor  in  1  ton  paper,  covering  the  cutting  and  hauling  of  wood, 
operating  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  paper  plants 16. 23 

Total  labor  approximates  42  to  44  per  cent  of  cost. 
Other  items  approximate  58  to  56  per  cent  of  cost. 


Sehedtde  of  wages  paid  labor  irC woods. 


1901 

1902-1904. 
1906-7.... 


Per  cent. 

100 
..       128 

131 


Prices  paid  for  pulp  wood  at  Cloqwtty  Minn, 


Year. 

Coat. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

Coat. 

Percentag*. 

IflOS.... 

$3.15 
3.40 
3.60 

100 
106 
114 

1006 

14.10 
5.15 
7.40 

130 

1908.... 

1906 

104 

1904.... 

1907 

236 

Ccrniparaiivt  costs  of  supplies  and  labor, 

COST  OP  PBLT8  IN  THE  YEARS  NOTED. 


First  press 

Secona  press.. 
Third  press... 
Dryen: 

Finti 

Second  1 

First  I 

Second  bottom. 
ICachineJackeU.... 
Pulp  felts 


1904. 

1906. 

1006. 

$68.24 

$68.24 

$64.07 

62.64 

62.72 

62.72 

78.40 

89.60 

89.60 

80.63 

66.86 

f&96 

88.76 

72.46 

8a  66 

lia77 

9a  48 

104.30 

92.74 

76.60 

96.69 

47.04 

60.67 

60.67 

21.33 

23.86 

24.22 

1907. 


$64.07 
68.99 
89.60 

87.17 
96.09 
117.61 
96.99 
60.67 
24.16 


FINISHING  SUPPLIES. 

Twine 

$0.06i 
1.40 

.19 

:13 

$ao7 1 

1.40 
.19 

:}8 

$0.06^ 
1.30 

.19 

:19 

$0.10 

WrftTvptng  DaDer 

1.46 

Labor: 

F^nfsh^T 

.20 

Loaden 

:in 

IMfH^lAn^QiP 

BELTING— PER  CENT  OFF  LIST. 


Giant  rubber I  60 

Granite  rubber I  60 

Shawmut  rubber i  60-10-6 

Beacon  rubber 60-10 

Giant  leather i  60-10 

ffliort-lap leather. j  70 


Dynamo  double  leather  . 

OUttt  single  leather 

Short-lap  single  leather. 


70-10 
60-6 
60-10-6 


60 

60-10-5 

60-10-6 

60^ 

60-10 

70 

70-10 

60^ 

60-10-6 


60 

60-10-6 

60-l(^ 


6I>-10 

70 

70-10 

66-6 

60-10-5 


45-6 

60-10-6 

60-10 


60-10 

70 

70-10 

60 

60-10 
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Comparative  eoiU  of  mpplies  and  labor — Continued . 


OILS. 


MOW.  cylinder 

R.  oylinaer 

Cap  cylinder 

Vax  cylinder 

Atlantic  red 

LUMBER 

1-lnoh  board 

3-inoh  board 

4  by  6 

Timber 


$17.00 
17.00 
16.50 
18.50 


119.50  62.50 

19.50  22.00 

17.50  I  19.00 

22.00  I  24.50 


V7.50 
25.00 
22.50 
28.00 


LABOR  RATE  PER  HOUR. 


ICaehlne  tender 
Back  tender. . . 

Third  band 

Fourth  hand . . , 

Oiler 

Head  flreman.. 
Beloen 
Beater 
Helper. 

Tanlmen 

Teamsten 

Wood  room: 

Boia  aawyer 

Helpers 

Grinder  room: 

Boee 

Helpers 

Wet  room: 

Machine  tender. . . , 

RoUakinners , 

Pulp  hustlers 

Mechanics 

Baipen 

Labor  In  paper  miU . . . 

lAbor  in  pulp  mill 

Average  of  total  labor. 


Centt, 

CenU. 

291 

m 

20 

20 

IH 

151 

14 

14 

14 
1& 

14 

1?A 

23' 
14* 

W 

20      i 
15      I 

\^ 

15 

ao 

m 


17* 
10 

20 

15 


^  i 

17*    I 


CenU. 

Cnito. 

•     30 

32 

23 

xqI 

18 

14JL 

16 

14n 

16 

17* 

m 

16 

17 

% 

23 

.  10 

20 

n 

17 

n 

SI 

25 
19 

20 

26 

14A 

16 

14 

1«» 

16} 
30 
20 


PereetU.  Per  ceni.  [  Per  cent. 
100  100  !        105.0 

100  100 1      lias 


100 


100 


107.6 


14 
18 

2* 

22 

Pereeni, 
114.4 
122.7 
118.0 


Mr.  Steele.  We  should  like  to  submit  the  complete  decree  in  the 
morning. 
The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  D.  HITBLBVT,  OF  CHICAOO,  ILL. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  may  tell  us  who  you  are  and  what  your 
work  is. 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  I  am  the  traffic  manager  for  the  Wisconsin  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers;  that  is  to  say,  all  but  four  or  five  of  me  paper 
and  pulp  manufacturers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.     My  duties  in  that 

risition  are  thos^  that  ordinarily  fall  to  a  traffic  man;  that  is  to  say, 
look  after  and  take  care  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  belonging  to  the  mills.  Tnat  is,  both  inbound  ship- 
ments of  raw  materials,  going  into  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and 
paper,  and  likewise  their  outbound  shipments  of  pulp  and  paper  to 
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the  markets.  That  embraces  the  question  of  frieght  rates.  I  look 
after  their  freight  claims  for  overcharges  and  rat^,  weights,  claims 
for  losses  and  damages,  and  trace  their  cars  for  them  with  the  idea 
of  preventing  any  delays  in  transit.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
other,  perhaps  less  important,  matters,  but  all  pertaining  to  the 
fr^ht-traffic  business. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all  you  do? 

Mr.  HxTBLBUT.  I  will  say  tms:  I  do  not  have  anvthing  to  do  with 
the  matter  of  selling  paper;  in  fact,  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
prices.  I  do  look  after  the  routing  of  the  traffic  also;  that  is,  I 
advise  the  mills  what  the  freight  rates  are  and  the  best  route,  in  my 
estimation,  that  should  be  us^  in  making  the  shipments. 

The  Chaibman.  You  maintain  an  office  where? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  In  Chici^o. 

The  Chairman.  Where  m  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  Room  1020,  135  Adams  street. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  of  an  office  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  I  have  one  chief  clerk,  one  other  clerk,  and  two 
stenographers. 

The  Chaibbcan,  What  do  you  do  from  day  to  day  in  your  office? 
What  are  they  doing  there  now? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  Our  business — that  is,  the  business  of  the  mills — 
amounts  to  a  very  considerable  volume,  as  shown  by  some  statistics 
that  I  got  up  for  my  own  information  a  short  time  ago.  For  a  year's 
period  the  inbound  shipments  of  raw  materials,  including  pulp  wood, 
coal,  sulphur,  and  other  articles  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  pulp,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  1,100,000  tons  for 
a  year,  ana  the  outbound  shipments  from  the  mills  to  the  mar- 
kets, consisting  of  pulp,  sulphite,  and  -paper,  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  400,000  tons,  making  total  a^r^ate  shipments,  inbound 
and  outbound,  of  1,500,000  tons  a  year.  Such  a  large  volmne  of 
traffic  comes  rrom  and  goes  to  a  large  territory,  and  naturally  the 
question  of  freight  rates  for  such  a  tremendous  volume  of  business  is 
one  of  very  considerable  importance  te  the  mills.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  us  to  have  a  complete  file  of  freight  tariffs  from  and  to 
any  and  all  of  the  territories  that  our  mills  obtam  supplies  from  or  ship 
in  te,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  track  of  the  freight  rates  and  seeing 
that  the  railroads  do  not,  at  least  without  our  objection,  undertake  te 
increase  and  advance  their  rates  and  otherwise  increase  our  charges 
through  changes  in  classification,  rules  concerning  car  service,  wd 
other  matters,  all  of  which  enter  inte  the  matter  of  freight  charges, 
which  are  paid  by  the  mills. 

The  Chaibman.  You  stated  that  you  had  a  compilation  of  statistics 
of  a  year.     Have  you  that  statement  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  keep  any  statistics  except 
when  we  prepare  them  for  a  special  purpose. 

The  Chaibman.  You  stated  that  you  did  prepare  them  for  a  year? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Cblaibman.  Have  you  those  statistics  with  you? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  I  have  not  those  statistics  with  me;  no,  sir.  Those 
statistics  were  prepared  covering  the  year  ending,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, August  1  or  31,  1907. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Have  you  copies  of  those  statistics  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Hublbut.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  them  to  us? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  prepare  those  statistics  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  obtained  from  each  one  of  the  mills  a  statement 
showing  the  inbound  as  well  as  their  outbound  traffic  for  that  particu- 
larpenod  of  a  year. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is  a  compilation  made  up  from  information 
furnished  by  the  mills? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  From  the  diflFerent  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Not  from  your  books? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  not  from  our  books.  We  keep  no  statistics 
of  in  and  out  bound  shipments.  We  receive  from  each  miU  on  each 
day  on  a  little  blank  form  a  memorandum  showing  the  cars  of  freight 
that  they  receive,  where  from,  and  what  the  rate  is,  the  weight,  and 
the  route.  likewise,  we  receive  from  each  on  a  Uttle  form  a  similar 
statement  covering  their  outbound  shipments. 

The  Chairman,  what  do  you  do  with  those  little  slips? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  We  use  them  from  day  to  day  in  dealing  with  the 
railroads.  Very  frequently  I  am  caUed  upon  to  trace  cars.  For 
example,  a  mill  will  write  or  telegraph  that  tney  have  purchased  some 
pulp  or  some  other  article  at  some  point  which  they  are  in  a  hurry 
to  get  and  ask  me  to  look  after  the  cars  and  to  see  that  they  are  not 
delayed  in  transit.  Likewise,  they  will  communicate  with  me  aiid 
state  that  they  are  just  about  to  or  will  ship  some  paper  to  one  point 
or  another  ana  ask  me  to  look  after  it  and  see  that  it  is  not  delayed. 

The  Chairman:  Were  you  able  to  look  after  and  see  that  there  was 
no  delay  in  transit? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  We  look  after  all  that  we  are  requested  to  look 
after;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  avoided  any  delay  in  traffic  last  year  you 
would  be  a  very  valuable  man. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Well,  last  year — what  period  do  you  mean,  the  year 
just  ending? 

The  Chairman.  1907. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  That  was  not  a  bad  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  part  Vas? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  year  before  was  particularly  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  paper  mills  if  they  want  to  make 
a  shipment  to  a  customer — most  or  the  paper  mills  nave  contracts, 
and  tneir  customers  receive  about  the  same  amount  of  paper  at  stated 
intervals,  and  the  plants  are  located  in  the  same  places,  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  served  hj  the  same  railroad? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  shoiild  they  need  a  traffic  manager  in  Chicago 
to  tell  them  how  to  route  a  car  of  paper  from  the  mills  to  their  cus- 
tomers? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  situation  in  part  grew  out  of  these  conditions: 
Many  of  the  mills  whom  I  now  represent  were  formerly  constituent 
members  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  which  was  in  existence  for 
upward  of  six  years,  I  believe.  During  that  time  the  General  Pai)er 
Company  had  a  traffic  manager,  and  during  the  last  two  years  of  its 
existence  I  occupied  that  position.  During  the  time  that  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  was  in  existence  all  of  the  freight  matters — n 
traffic  matters — ^were  handled  by  the  General  Paper  Company,  and 
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not  by  the  mills.  That  is  to  say,  all  arrangements  with  railroads  of 
any  character  or  kind  were  made  by  the  General  Paper  Company; 
all  the  negotiations  with  railroads  were  conducted  by  the  General 
Paper  Company;  and  that  condition  existed  over  a  period  of  at  least 
six  years,  dnring  the  time  that  the  General  Paper  Company  was  in 
existence.  Consequently  during  that  time  the  mills,  not  being  in 
touch  with  the  railroads  or  traffic  matters,  grew  to  know  practically 
nothing  about  them,  they  having  had  from  day  to  day  their  rates 
and  routes  on  each  order  sent  to  them  by  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany. Hence,  when  the  General  Paper  Company  suddenly  went 
out  of  business  the  mills  were  practically  without  any  information 
concerning  railroad  transportation  matters. 

The  C^kiRMAN.  During  those  six  years  that  the  General  Paper 
Company  was  in  existence,  as  we  all  know,  it  was  not  an  infrequent 
practice,  especially  the  earlier  part  of  that  time,  for  one  shipper  to 
obtain  a  dinerent  rate  from  another  shipper,  but  that  has  not  been 
the  case,  has  it,  since  the  General  Paper  Company  was  dissolved? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  nor  at  any  time,  so  rar  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  granting  of  rebates  was  as  common  as  black- 
birds in  the  autumn. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  the  general  traffic  manager  of  a  com- 
pany and  did  not  know  how  to  get  a  rebate,  you  would  oe  a  surprise 
to  me. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Then  I  must  be  a  "surprise"  to  you.  The  General 
Paper  Company  while  I  was  there  and  while  my  predecessor  was 
there  never  accepted  any  rebates.  I  know  that  oecause  I  am  in  a 
position  to  make  that  statement  very  positively. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  occupied  the  position  after  the 

?as8age  of  the  Elkins  bill,  when  the  rebates  auite  generally  ceased, 
'hat  was  in  February  or  March,  1903,  as  I  recollect.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  very  great  difficulty  there  is  about  routing  cars  for  the 
paper  mills? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  There  is  no  great  difficulty;  that  is,  if  one  under- 
stands it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule,  the  freight  is  not  shipped  a  great  dis- 
tance? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Not  as  a  rule,  but  at  the  same  time  our  shipments 
are  made  to  practically  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Chairman.  Your  incoming  freight  amounts  to  about  1,100,000 
tons  a  year? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  outgoing  freight  amounts  to  about 
400,000  tons? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bulk  of  the  incoming  freight? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  shipped  a  short  distance? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No — I  can  not  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  was  shipped  to  these  mills 
from  Canada  in  1907? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  About  50,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  think  one  concern  purchased  that  much. 
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The  Chaibhan.  That  was  all? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  think  the  50,000  cords  were  purchased,  but  it 
was  not  all  ship{)ed.  After  something  like  40,000  cords  had  been 
shinped  the  remainder  of  the  contract,  I  understand,  was  canceled. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  shipped  from? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  From  points  on  the  Intercolonial  road,  east  of 
Quebec,  in  the  vicinity  or  St.  Pierre  and  Montmagny. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  About  1,200  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  freight  rate  ranged  from  21  to  22  cents  per 
himdred  poimds. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  a  cord  of  wood? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  These  pords  weighed  about  3,500  pounds,  $7.35 
per  cord. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  other  pulp  wood  is  from  near  by? 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  A  great  deal  of  the  remainder  came  from  Minnesota 
and  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  and  some  from  the  northern  part  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  about  the  average  freight 
rate  on  it? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  average  freight  rate  on  the  Wisconsin  and 
peninsula  of  Michigan  wood  would  be  7  J  or  8  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  reports  in  reference  to  this  freight? 
Any  annual  reports  to  anyone? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  have  only  had  to  make  one  report  so  far,  because 
the  bureau  has  been  in  effect  a  little  over  a  year.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Who  audits  your  accounts? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No  one. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  seem  very  businesslike,  does  it? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  might  explain  that  by  saying  this,  that  the  salary 
I  receive  includes  my  office  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Who  oontrioutes  to  the  salary? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  mills  which  are  members  of  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  or^amzation  of  the  traffic  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand,  but  I  can  send  you  one 
of  my  letter  heads,  which  will  show  them  all. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  Have  you  not  any  information  here? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir.  I  came  away  rather  hurriedly  and  neg- 
lected bringing  it.  I  will  sav  that  I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  a  few 
days  ago  on  one  of  my  letter  heads,  and  if  that  letter  has  been  received 
it  will  give  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  letter  is  in  the  record 
or  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  This  freight  is  all  shipped  from  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBXJT.  No,  sir.  My  headquarters  are  m  Chicago  for  the 
reason  that  most  of  the  headquarters  of  the  western  railroads  are 
at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  no  reports  to  the  mills  constituting 
your  association,  no  stated  reports? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  make  a  report  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
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The  Chairman.  To  whom  is  that  report  made? 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  To  an  executive  committee  composed  of  three 
members. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Their  names? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Of  where? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Ot  what  company? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Companj.  Mr. 
M.  H.  Bellew,  of  the  Kenosha  Paper  Company,  Kenosha,  ^\is.,  and 
Mr.  L.  M.  Alexander,  of  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company, 
Port  Edwards,  Wis.  • 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  statistical  reports  to  this  committee 
.except  in  your  annual  report  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  nor  did  I  do  so  in  the  annual 
report.  It  was  just  a  report  of  a  general  character  as  to  the  more 
important  matters  that  had  been  handled  by  me  during  the  previous 
year. 

The  (Chairman.  Do  you  report  to  the  committee  or  to  the  members 
of  the  association  or  to  anyone  else  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  freight  received  or  shipped  to  and  from  any  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  make  some  rei)orts  of  outbound  shipments  of 
paper  only,  but  none  of  inbound  shipments  of  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  are  those  reports  made? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Those  reports  are  made  to  the  16  mills  that  are 
interested  in  the  Scripps-McRae  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  do  those  reports  show? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  They  show  the  quantity  of  paper,  shipped  during 
the  preceding  month  to  the  Scripps-McRae  papers. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  that  information  furnished  you  by  the  mills? 

Mr.  HuBLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  I  receive  copies  of  data  showing  the 
shipments. 

The  Chairman.  And  jou  tabulate  that? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  show  to  each  mill  the  amount  which  eath 
mill  has  shipped  during  the  preceding  month  on  the  Scripps-McRae 
contract! 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  likewise  make  a  statement  of  those 
shipments  for  the  period  from  which  I  first  began  to  make  those 
reports. 

The  Chairman.  Do  those  statements  show  any  other  thing  except 
in  relation  to  the  Scripps-McRae  purchases? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  do  not  snow  the  quantity  of  paper  sold  by 
the  mills  to  anybody  else? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  not  to  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  they  furnish  you  with  a  statement  as  to  their 
consignments  to  other  publishers  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir.  The  daily  reports  that  I  mentioned  la 
moment  ago,  which  each  mill  sends  on  a  form,  show  the  shipments 
that  they  made  that  day  to  different  consignees,  the  car  number, 
date,  the  routing  of  each  car,  and  the  gross  weight. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  those  slips  furnished  you  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose to  aid  you  in  tracing  cars? 

Mr.  HuRLBiJT.  Not  sofely,  but  solely  to  be  used  by  us  in  our  deal- 
ings with  the  railroads.  In  my  capacity  as  representing  these  Wis- 
consin pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  interests  m}r  dealings  with  the 
railroad  are  very  extensive,  and  in  the  eyes  of  railroad  people  I  am 
"a  big  shipper,"  as  they  term  it,  and  consequently  they  are  con- 
stantly sohciting  the  mills'  business  through  me.  I  naturally  desire 
to  keep  track  of  what  is  done  by  the  mills  with  the  different  railroads, 
so  that  I  am  able  to  talk  with  the  railroads  as  to  what  we  are  doing 
for  them,  and  asking  sometimes  favors  in  return. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  receive  your  pay  on  a  percentage  basis? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  get  my  pay  in  a  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  On  a  percentage' basis.  Is  it  a  sum  fixed  in 
advance?       ^ 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  I  get  a  fixed  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  contributed  to  by  the  mill  owners,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  output,  on  a  fixed  basis? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  It  is  contributed  to  by  the  mills  on  a  basis  of  per- 
centage that  is  arrived  at  by  the  tonnage  that  they  handle  in  and 
out  bound. 

The  Chairman.  Both  in  and  out  bound? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  percentage? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  It  was  fixed  for  one  year  when  the  organization 
was  first  started,  and  it  was  discussed  and  readjusted  at  the  end  of 
the  first  fiscal  year.     A  new  fiscal  year  began  March  1,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  compensation? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year,  not  including  rent. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  get  a  rent  allowance  in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  you  furnish  your  own  clerical  force? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  are  the  four  or  five  mills  for  which  you  are 
not  the  traflic  manager? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  Rhinelander  Paner  Company,  the  Falls  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  the  Wausau  raper  Mills  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  any  of  them  component  parts  of  tne  General 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  all  three  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  decUned  to 
retain  you  as  general  trafiic  manager,  as  had  been  the  practice  when 
the  General  Paper  Company  was  operating? 

Mr.  HtTRLBUT.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  Wausau 
and  the  Falls  companies;  they  never  gave  any  reason.  The  Rhine- 
lander  people  wished  to  have  it  demonstrated  first  that  it  would  pay 
them  to  join  the  association  before  they  did  so,  but  frequently  their 
manager  has  stated  to  me  that  in  all  probability  they  would  take 
membership. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  association  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  freight  traflSc  bureau. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  organized? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  organization  commenced  operations  the  Ist  of 
March,  1907. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Has  it  any  other  functions  besides  that  of  author- 
izing you  to  take  charge  of  its  traffic? 

Mr.  HxjELBUT.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  any  by-laws? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  can  say  it  has  not.  I  never  have  se«n  any,  and  I 
have  attended  all  the  meetings  at  which  any  such  matter  would  have 
been  discussed,  if  at  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  has  been  discussed  at  those  meetings  other 
than  matters  relevant  to  the  control  of  traffic  by  you? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  often  have  those  meetings  been  held  ? 

Mr.  HukLBUT.  There  have  been  two  meetings — that  is,  one  inmiedi- 
ately  preceding  my  appomtment  and  one  held  in  January,  this  year, 
which  was  the  annual  meeting.  The  plan  has  been  for  the  executive 
committee  of  three,  which  I  rererred  to,  to  meet  with  me  once  a  month, 
in  order  to  talk  over  the  general  situation  as  regards  traffic  matters. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  considered  at  those  meetings? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Purely  traffic  matters.  I  could  give  you  a  few 
illustrations,  if  you  wish  ? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Please. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  traffic  bureau  was 
formed,  I  beUeve,  was  to  see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to  obtain 
better  freight  rates  on  pulp  wood.  The  mill  representatives  and  mv- 
self  met  a  good  many  times  on  that  subject  last  summer  and  in  the 
early  fall,  and  it  was  considered  important  enough  for  us  to  take  up 
the  case  with  the  Wisconsin  railroad  commission,  which  we  did,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  some  relief  through  them.  We  have  also  dis- 
cussed at  the  meetings  matters  of  specific  freight  rates — that  is,  for 
example,  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  recently  to 
make  some  advance  in  our  rrei^t  rates  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  the 
Middle  States,  and  likewise  the  West.  We  have  also  discussed  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  car-service  rules,  storage  rules,  and  everything  per- 
taining to  traffic  matters  generally,  and  hKewise  they  have  taken  up  at 
different  times  specific  instances  of  traffic  affairs.  I  mean,  for  exam- 
ple, the  freight  rate  from  and  to  a  point  on  a  given  article. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  some  agreement  under  which  you 
are  employed  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  agreement  in  writing? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  none  wnatever.  I  was  asked  when  first 
employed  to  draw  up  a  contract,  which  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Who  asked  you  to  draw  up  the  contract? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  It  was  suggested  that  the  contract  be  drawn  at  the 
time  when  my  services  were  engaged;  that  was  along  in  February, 
1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  think  vou  will  ^et  paid? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  have  faith  in  the  gentlemen  I  am  dealing  with. 
If  they  do  not  care  to  carry  out  the  agreement  I  do  not  think  a  con- 
tract would  force  them  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  agreement  with  them  individually? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  the  e?cecutive  committee  of  three  repre- 
sents all  the  mills  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  they  made  the  trade 
with  me  and  told  me  what  my  salary  would  be. 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that  they  represent  the  par- 
ticular mills;  have  they  some  agreement  or  association? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  That  I  can  not  say  any  more  than  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mills  got  together  and  appointed  their  executive 
committee  to  handle  traffic  matters  and  the  matter  of  my  salary,  for 
example. 

The  Chairman.  All  you  know  about  what  they  are  to  handle  is 
what  you  have  acquired  from  them  and  that  would  be  in  relation  to 
your  business?     Have  you  attended  any  of  the  meetings  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  I  attended  the  meeting  m  January  at 
Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  at  which  you  were 
iBrst  engaged?  • 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  an  agreement  at  that  meeting  that 
they  would  employ  you? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.   I  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  an  agreement  of  an  association  or  an 
agreement  of  individuals  with  you? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  It  was  an  agreement  of  an  association. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  by-laws  of  their  association? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  any  officers? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  At  the  beginning? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith,  president;  Mr.  C.  A.  Babcock, 
treasurer;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas,  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  officers  now? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  present  officers  are  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith,  president; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Babcock,  vice-president;  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Thomas,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  do  you  render  bills  for  your  services? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  To  Mr.  Thomas,  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  attend  to  the  duty  of  collecting  the  money 
from  the  respective  mills? 

Mr.  HuRLBL-r.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  render  the  bills  from  month  to  month? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  will  correct  that.  I  have  not 
foimd  it  necessary  to  do  so.  He  has  been  very  prompt  on  the  1st, 
2d,  or  3d  of  each  month  to  send  me  a  check. 

The  Chairman.  He  sends  you  a,check  once  a  month? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  without  rendering  any  bill. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  do  not  give  him  any  receipt  or  voucher? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  write  a  letter  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his 
letter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  check  just  an  ordinary  check  of  Mr.  Bab- 
cock's? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  man  who  sends  me  the  check. 
Of  late  he  has  been  sending  me  drafts,  most  always  a  draft  on  Chi- 
caeo  or  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  Before  that  did  he  send  you  his  check? 
Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  believe  he  did.  That  was  changed  during  the 
time  that  money  got  so  tight  a  few  months  ago,  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  draw  a  draft  on  Chicago  rather  than  a  check  on  Appleton, 
so  as  to  keep  the  money  ujj  there  and  take  it  out  of  Chicago.  They 
wanted  to  keep  the  money  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  wanted  to  get  even  with  the  Chicago  banks 
who  were  holding  their  funds? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  That  was  it.  . 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  there  any  interregnum  between  the  time  the 
General  Paper  Company  was  dissolved  and  the  time  that  you  under- 
took these  duties  for  this  association? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir.     The  General  Paper  Company  was  dis- 
solved,^ stopped  doing  new  business,  in  May,   1906.     I  continued, 
however,  working  for  the  Greneral  Paper  Company  until  the  1st  of 
December — that  is,  assisting  in  winding  up  its  old  affairs,  of  which 
there  were  a  good  many,  as  you  can  imagine,  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  their  business.     I  then  went  to  St.  Louis  as  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  roads,  and  the  mill  people 
made  me  a  proposition  to  come  back  and  work  for  them  as  traffic 
manager,  and  I  accepted  the  offer. 
Mr.^STAFFORD.fWhen  was  that? 
Mr.  HuRLBUT. '  It  was  the  1st  of  March,  1907. 
Mr.  Stafford.  The  statements  that  are  furnished  by  the  mills  con- 
cerning the  dispatch  of  paper  to  other  than  the  Scripps-McRae  pub- 
lishers, do  you  make  any  summary  of  those? 
Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  they  disclosed  to  the  executive  committee  in  any 
manner? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  becomes  of  them  after  receipt? 
Mr.  HuRLBUT.  We  keep  them  in  the  office  for  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  being  of  no  vaiue,  except  as  I  have  stated,  we  throw  them 
away.  We  would  not  make  a  report  to  the  executive  committee  nor 
to  any  one  of  the  mills  for  the  reason  that  each  one  of  those  slips  rep- 
resents the  business  of  an  individual  mill,  and  without  ever  naving 
received  any  orders  from  the  executive  committee  or  any  other  source 
I  would  consider  that  I  had  no  right  to  let  one  mill  know  what  another 
mill  was  doing  in  the  way  of  business. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  they  ever  been  examined  and  inspected  by 
anv  of  the  mills  belonging  to  the  association  ? 
Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  no,  sir. 
Mr.  Stafford.  They  have  been  under  your  control  ? 
Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  economies,  if  any,  result  from  your  acting  as 
traffic  manager  for  these  mills  rather  than  if  they  performed  that  work 
individually? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  The  theory  of  having  a  traffic  manager  representing 
a  lot  of  individual  interests  is  that  by  so  doing  the  traffic  manager 
represents,  in  dealing  with  the  transportation  lines,  all  of  the  ton- 
nage that  the  combined  interests  ship,  and  conseauently  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  can  get  much  better  results  in  tnat  way  than  by 
each  mill  dealing  with  the  railroads  individually.  In  the  case  that 
I  mentioned  some  time  ago,  where  we  took  up  with  the  Wisconsin 
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railroad  commission  the  matter  of  rates  on  pulp  wood,  I  was  informed 
by  them,  after  the  new  rates  had  been  issued  by  the  commission, 
that  from  their  statistics  showing  the  movement  of  freight  for  a 
year  the  reduced  rates  which  they  gave  us  would  amount  to  upward 
of  $200,000  on  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  an  expert  in  traffic  matters,  do  you  believe  that 
there  are  greater  economies  resulting  to  the  association  than  what 
is  paid  out  for  your  salary,  after  making  allowance  for  charges  each 
inaividual  mill  would  have  to  bear  in  case  they  did  not  have  a  joint 
manager? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  do.  The  case  I  just  cited  of 
pulp  wood  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  that  case,  of  course,  any  individual  shipper  could 
have  drafted  his  petition  and  presented  it? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  rrecisely .  When  the  entire  pulp  and  paper  industry 
of  the  State  went  to  the  commission,  as  it  did  through  me,  and  pre- 
sented its  case,  it  naturally  received  possibly  a  little  more  consideration 
than  one  individual  niight.     I  mean  it  would  have  greater  weight. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  will  ask  you  whether  any  economies  in  manage- 
ment have  resulted  from  one  person  taking  charge  of  all  the  traffic 
business  rather  than  having  the  interests  looked  after  by  the  respec- 
tive mills? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  I  will  answer  that  in  this  way:  A  transportation 
man  who  has  not  had  considerable  experience  can  be  of  very  little 
value  to  any  shipper.  He  must  necessarily  be  a  man  of  experience 
in  order  to  know  how  to  do  things,  when  to  do  them,  and  \vitn  whom 
to  do  them  to  accomplish  results. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  who  to  do? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  A  man  of  that  kind  can 
not  be  engaged  for  a  small  salary. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  impression  you  wish  to  convey  is  that  they  are 
experts  and  rather  hard  to  obtain,  and  individual  mills  would  not  be 
likely  to  employ  a  high  salaried  man  for  that  work? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir.  Further  than  that,  for  example,  if  each 
mill  had  a  traffic  man  or  several  groups  of  mills  each  had  a  traffic 
man  it  would  be  necessary  very  frequently  for  those  traffic  men  to 
get  together,  and  traffic  men  m  that  regard  are  a  good  deal  like 
attorneys — they  ver>'  seldom  agree. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  freight  rates  from  the 
Canadian  supply  fields  to  the  Wisconsin  mills  have  increased  in  the 
last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  They  have  not  been  increased.  There  is  a  move- 
ment on  foot  now,  and  there  has  been  for  the  past  year,  to  increase 
the  rates.     They  have  not  yet  been  increased. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  is  the  pulp  wood  shipped  from  the  fields  near 
Quebec  to  the  Wisconsin  mills  ? 

Mi,  Hurlbut.  By  rail,  the  bulk;  a  comparatively  small  part  is 
shipped  via  the  Quebec  Central  Railroad  and  by  boat  down  the  river 
to  Green  Bay  and  one  or  two  other  points. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  of  the  year  is  that  shipped? 

Mr.  Hurlbut.  In  the  late  spring  and  summer. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  your  last  statement  of  the 
Scripps-McRae  business? 
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Mr.  HuBLBUT.  Shortly  after  the  1st  of  the  present  month.  I 
render  it  a  few  days  after  the  1st  of  each  month. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  made  every  month? 

Mr.  HuKLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason  is  that  made? 

Mr.  HuRLBtJT.  That  is  made  bv  reason  of  a  requirement  that  is 
shown  in  the  contract  that  was  filed  by  Mr.  McNair.  Do  you  wish 
me  to  explain  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  you  can  do  it  very  briefly.  We  may  never 
have  time  to  look  at  the  contract. 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  The  original  contract  of  the  Scripps-McRae  people 
calls  for  a  maximum  quantity  of  125  tons  a  day.  Their  actual  ship- 
ments amount  to  about  100  tons  a  day.  In  making  the  new  con- 
tracts— that  is,  those  which  became  effective  February  10,  this  year — 
they  reserved  the  right  to  call  for  that  25  tons  per  day,  the  difference 
between  what  they  nave  been  actually  shipping  on  the  average  and 
the  maximum  daily  quantity  that  the  original  contract  called  for. 
The  new  contracts  also  are  made  on  the  basis  of  each  mill  shipping 
to  each  specific  customer  a  quantity  that  approximated  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  same  mill  under  the  original  contract  which  was  made 
during  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Paper  Company.  The  statis- 
tics wnich  I  render  are  for  the  purpose  of  showing  each  mill  what 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time  on  those  Scripps-McRae 
contracts — that  is,  in  the  way  of  shipments — the  idea  being  that  in 
the  event  the  Scripps-McRae  people  call  for  any  part  of  that  25  tons 
per  dekYf  which  is  designated  as  tne  surplus  in  the  contracts.  I  am  to 
tell  which  mill  shall  make  a  shipment  so  that  the  total  snipments 
by  that  mill  will  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  total  shipments 
contemplated  by  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  more  is  asked  for  than  called 
for  by  the  individual  contracts  you  are  to  apportion  the  surplus? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  accordance  with  the  original  contract? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  in  accordance  with  the  original  contract. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  serving  all  the  mills  that  you  did  when  con- 
nected with  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  all  the  news-print  mills? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  With  the  exception  of  the  Rhinelander,  that  I 
mentioned,  also  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  the  Hennepin  Com- 
pany, and  the  Itasca  Paper  Company  of  Minnesota,  which  are  not 
members  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  represent  all  the  rest  that  were  in  the  General 
Paper  Company? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  General  Paper  Company  had  other  than  news-print 
mills;  you  do  not  represent  them? 

Mr.  HuRLBUT.  Yes,  sir;  my  recollection  is  that  I  represent  35  or 
38  mills.  They  make  all  kinds  of  paper,  news-print  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  etc.  I  do  not  represent  the  Marinette  and  Menominee  mill, 
which,  however,  was  never  a  member  of  the  General  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  L.  M.  ALEXANDER,  OF  MHWATTKEE,  WIS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name  and  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Alexander.  L.  M.  Alexander,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  four  mills,  the  John  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  Port  Edwards,  Wis.;  the  Centralia 
Water  and  Power  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. ;  the  Kenosha  Paper 
Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  the  Port  Edwards  Fiber  Company  at 
Port  Edwards,  Wis.  I  am  an  oflBcer  and  director  in  each  of  those 
four  companies. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make  to 
this  committee  before  the  committee  begins  to  question  you,  on  any 
matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  investigation? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  special  statement^  Mr. 
Stafford,  except  to  say  that  I  am  not  very  well  suppUed  with  statistics 
or  figures  connected  with  these  mills.  I  am  a  delegate  to  the  general 
conference  now  in  session  at  Baltimore,  which  lasts  during  the  month 
of  May,  and  I  had  prepared  some  figures  on  two  of  the  mills  on  the 
percentage  basis  of  our  cost,  and  learning  from  the  records  that  have 
been  furnished  me  that  the  committee  desired  additional  figures,  I 
have  secured  them  on  only  one  of  the  mills,  which  I  think  womd  be  of 
interest  in  this  respect.  It  has  reference  to  the  John  Edwards  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  of  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  a  mill  which  is  what  may 
be  termed  a  modem  mill,  with  two  machines,  rated  at  about  40  tons  a 
day  of  ground-wood  pulp  and  50  tons  a  day  of  finished  news-print 

Eaper.  The  mill  is  built,  or  was  built,  at  the  time  as  well  as  we  knew 
ow,  being  of  sohd  brick  and  stone  and  concrete  construction.  There 
are  two  machines  that  will  average  about  450  to  475  feet  per  minute. 
We  make  newspaper  entirely  and  have  ever  since  the  mill  started. 

From  the  year  1899  imtil  the  year  1907,  inclusive,  we  have  emplojred 
exactly  the  same  method  in  making  up  our  statements,  and  can  give 
the  cost  of  our  paper  mill,  the  net  cost  of  making  paper  at  the  mill, 
and  the  net  cost  tnat  we  have  received  for  the  paper  at  the  mill.  I 
think  my  name  has  been  referred  to  once  or  twice  in  connection 
with  some  matters  in  the  record  which  I  can  not  refer  to,  as  I  have 
read  it  but  very  little,  but  I  take  it  that  this  committee  is  desirous 
of  getting  at  the  facts  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  through  information 
which  would  be  best  brought  out,  in  my  judgment,  oy  categorical 
procedure. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  the  mill  erected? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  1896. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  width  of  the  paper  that  the  machines 
run  off? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Ninety-six  inches  on  our  smaller  machine  and  108 
inches  on  the  larger  machme. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  the  two-tour  system  in  effect? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  hours  are  the  men  employed  on  the 
dav  and  night  shifts? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Sixty-six  and  78. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  alternate  on  the  shifts — one  week  they  work 
66  hours  and  the  next  week  78  hours  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  tables  showing  the  wages  paid  to 
the  men  in  the  paper  mills  and  the  wood-pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  comi)ared  by  years? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  leave  those  tables  so  that  they  can  be 
inserted  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  generally  what  percentage  of  increase 
there  has  been  in  wages  in  your  mill  during  the  past  ten  years  ?  Have 
you  a  table  showing  those  figures? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir.  The  percentage  of  labor  cost  is  45.91 
per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Over  what  year. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Over  the  year  1899. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  before  you  a  number  of  tables  and  I  wiU 
ask  you  to  read  off  the  titles  so  we  can  gain  some  information  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Alexander.  "Comparative  statements  showing  variations 
and  increase  in  cost  and  net  returns.  Ground  wood  and  paper  mills 
of  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing.  Company,  Port  Edwards,  Wis.' 

"Based  on  year  1899  as  being  100  per  cent." 

"  Sheet  1.  Variation  in  cost  of  pulp  wood." 

''  Sheet  2.  Variation  in  cost  of  maxing  pulp." 

The  Chahiman.  That  is  all  shown  on  those  sheets? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

''Sheet  3.  Variation  in  cost  of  labor." 

"  Sheet  4.  Variation  in  cost  of  raw  material,  paper  mill." 

Mr.  Stafford.  Those  tables  you  will  insert  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Upon  what  are  those  figures  based? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Based  on  the  records  taken  from  the  books  in  our 
office. 

(The  statements  submitted  by  Mr.  Alexander  follow :) 

JOHN  EDWARDS  MANUPACrURING  COMPANY. 

Variation  in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood,  using  the  year  1899  as  the  basis. 


Per  cent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 111.41 

1901 121.65 

1902 120.94 

1903 140.68 


Per  cent. 

1904 161.21 

1906 167.58 

1906 156.60 

1907 180.88 


Variation  in  cost  of  making  ground  pulp  mood,  taking  the  year  1899  as  the  basis. 


Per  cent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 109.55 

1901 110.89 

1902 109.55 

1903 122.49 


Per  cent. 

1904 141.34 

1905 144.81 

1906 145.81 

1907 161.62 


Variation  in  labor  costs,  using  the  year  1899  as  the  basis. 


Per  cent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 100.83 

1901 107.71 

1902 113.08 

1903 123.29 


Per  cent. 

1904 : 123.49 

1905 123.49 

1906 123.49 

1907 145.91 
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VartatUm  in  the  cost  of  raw  maUrial  in  the  paper  mill,  using  the  year  2899  a$  the  hasie. 


Peroent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 114.56 

1901 104.47 

1902 103.66 

1903 105.52 


Per  cent. 

1904 ^ 127.27 

1905 127.27 

1906 128.37 

1907 139.11 


Variation  in  the  cost  of  making  news-print  paper,  taking  the  year  1899  as  the  basis. 


Per  cent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 108.00 

1901 99.33 

1902 , 102.13 

1903 104.34 


Per  oaiit. 

1904 122.04 

1905 , 120.52 

1906 120.50 

1907 121.  12 


Variation  in  price  of  paper  net,  f.o.b.  mill,  taking  the  year  1899  as  the  basis. 


Per  oent. 

1899 100.00 

1900 117.13 

1901 108.03 

1902 112.84 

1903 118.43 


Peroent. 

1904 120.73 

1905 110.43 

1906 104.99 

1907 :...  111.05 


JOHN   EDWARDS   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Statement  shotoing  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper  manufactured  since  1899, 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Per  ton. 
.  13.26 
.  3.00 
.  ^.22 
.  3.28 
.  3.32 


1904. 
1905- 
1906- 
1907. 


Per  ton. 

-  $3.12 

-  3.12 
.     3.25 

.     3.88 


Statemenl  shomng  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  pulp  manufactured  since  1899, 


1899- 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


Per  ton. 
.  11.61 
.  1.89 
.  1.74 
.  1.69 
.  1.73 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Per  ton. 
.  $1.86 
.  1.93 
.  1.89 
.     1.87 


*  Statement  showing  cost  of  repairs  per  ton  of  paper  manufactured  since  1899, 


Per  ton. 

1899 0.686 

1900 740 

1901 874 

1902 1.048 

1903 1.492 


Per  ton. 

1904 1.278 

1906 982 

1906 1.324 

1907 1.046 


Statement  showing  pulp  wood  used  and  price  per  cord  at  mill. 


Year. 

Wood 
used. 

Price 
per  cord. 

Year. 

Wood 
lued. 

PrtoB 
per  cord. 

1899.       .             ... 

Cord4, 

8,296 
8,285 
11,939 
11,551 
10,951 

16.49 
7.26 
7.96 
7.77 
8.44 

1 

1  1904 

ConU. 

11,830 
12,851 
8,219 
11,410 

89- 14 

1900 

1  1906 

9.09 

1901.     . 

1  1906 

9.44 

1902 

1907 

1084 

1903 
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Number  of  days  run 

Average  hours  per  day 

Paper  made 

Paper  flniahed 

Waste 

Average  made  per  day 

Paper  shipped 

Beaters  dropped 

Finished  paper  per  beater. . 

Sulphite  used 

Per  cent  for  finished  paper . , 

Net  cost 

Net  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mill 


1899. 


21 


305i 

21.2 

928,537 

157,886 

770,  Ml 

71,800 

060,996 

20,753 

1,020 

045,237 

19.1 

1.4075 

1.7605 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

^ 

31U 
21.1 

'23,300,302 

24,038,503     25,047,060 

22,874,170 

23,343,507     24,624,917 

426,132 

694,906          422,133 

80,764 

77,170            80,930 

22,910,108 
21,242 

23,420,657     24,639,917 
23.078            24,461 

1,077 
4,060,312 

1,011  .           1,007 
4,704,583       5,221,020 

1.5843 

204                  21i 
1.4674  ;          1.4909 

2.0620 

1.9020  1          1.9665 

1908. 


287* 

20.7 

24,227,329 

23,713,388 

513,991 

84,270 

23,506,166 

22,992 

1,031 

5,353.903 

l.&MO 
2.0861 


Number  of  days  nm 

Average  hours  per  day 

Paper  made 

Paper  finished 

Waste 

Average  made  per  day 

Paper  shipped 

Beaters  dropped 

Finished  paper  per  beater. . 

Sulphite  used 

Per  cent  for  finished  paper. 

Net  cost 

Net  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mill 


1905. 


-|- 
300  , 
21  2 
26.011,637  ' 
25,918,850  I 
92,787  ' 
86,39(i 
25,918.850  I 
25,310 
1.024  I 
5,514,066  . 

1.8009  \ 
2.1256  ' 

I 


290 

21.4 

24,702,934 

24,797,442 

a94,508 

86,510 

24,334,442 

24,173 

1,022 

5,479,666 

22 

1.8484 

1.9442 


1906. 


21.87 

27,292.660 

27,330,020 

0  37,360 

94,895 

27,227,580 

26,313 

1,046 

5,734.498 

20.9 

1.7934 

1.8483 


1907. 


3094 

21.47 

29,420,660 

28,889,094 

531.566 

98,341 

28,821,773 

20,025 

1,442 

7,212.069 

24.9 

1.9447 

1.9952 


aOaln. 

Cost  to  make  1  ton  paper.  1899 $28. 15 

Cost  to  make  1  ton  paper.  1907 38. 90 

Net  Increase 10. 75 

Made  up  as  follows: 

Ground  wood 6. 46 

Sulphite 2. 93 

Labor 81 

Repairs 36 

All  other 20 

10.75 

Net  price  received  for  ton  of  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill.  1899 35. 21 

Net  price  received  for  ton  of  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill,  1907 39. 91 

Net  increase 4. 70 

Difference  against  manufacturer: 

Profit  per  ton.  1899 7. 06 

Profit  per  ton,  1907 1. 01 

Loss  per  ton.  profit 6. 05 

Loss  per  ton.  price 6. 05 

Cost  of  making  paper  as  above  does  not  include  any  charge  for  depreciation  on  plant  nor  interest  on 
Investment. 

Changes  in  wages  paid  for  different  classes  of  labor  ^  1899  to  1907  y  inclusive. 


Engineer 

Head  fireman.. 


Fireman 

Machine  tender. . 

Back  tender 

Beater  engineer.. 

Beater  men 

Grinder  men 

Common  labor . . 


Time. 


Per  month.... 
Per  day  of  12 

hours. 
12  hours 

.do. 

.do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

10  hours 


$60.00  $60.00 
1.75      1.76 


1890. 


1900. 


1.60 
3.50 
1.50  I 
2.25  I 

L37i 
1.37J 
1.25 


1.50 
3.60 
1.75 
2.50 
L37J 
1.37] 
L37 


1901. 
66.00 

1902. 

1903. 

ro.oo 

$76.00 

1.75       1.75 

1.85 

1.624     1.62^ 

L75 

3.50      3.75 

3.76 

1.76       1.75 

2.00 

2.50 

2.75 

2.75 

1.37 
1.37 

L50 

1.624 
1.62$ 

1.60 

1.37 

1.37J 

1.50 

1904.  I   1905.      1906. 


$75.00  $75.00  $75.00 
2.00      2.00      2.00 


1.76 
3.75 
2.00 
2.75 
1.62^ 
1.62J 
1.50 


1.75 

3.76 

2.40 

2.75 

1.62ii 

1.62|. 

1.50  I 


2.00 
3.75 
2.40 
2,75 
1.62^ 
1.62J 
1.50 


1907. 


$90.00 
2.25 

2.25 
3.76 
2.40 
2.75 
1.80 
1.80 
1.70 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Where  do  you  obtain  your  piJp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  use  only  spruce,  practically  all  spruce,  and 
we  obtain  it  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  the  tables  you  have  just  submitted,  is  there 
a^  item  showing  an  increase  in  freight  rates,  if  any,  in  the  charge  on 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir.  . 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  any  such  increase  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  There  has  been  a  slight 
increase  caused  by  the  difference  in  weight  per  cord  of  wood.  That 
is  to  say,  up  to  the  time  that  we  appeared  before  the  Wisconsin 
railroad  commission  all  pulp  wood  was  delivered  to  us  on  the  basis 
of  so  many  poimds  per  cord,  and  that  basis  was  raised  from  4,000  to 
4,200  pounds  per  cord  of  spruce  wood.  I  can  not  tell  you  just  what 
year.  I  have  not  been  at  the  mill  for  nearly  six  years  xmtil  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  table  gives  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  and  shows 
the  price  that  you  paid  for  the  wood  during  the  last  several  years  1 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  rather,  shows  the  increase  in  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Both;  there  are  two  sheets. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  purchased  wood  from  Canada  for 
anv  of  your  mills,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Alexander.  As  far  as  I  know  I  do  not  think  so,  and  yet  we 
might  have  purchased  some.  I  think  we  did  have  a  contract  with 
Frank  Perry  where  we  got  some  wood  from  Canada,  a  comparatively 
small  amount. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  own  any  of  the  wood  supply  from  which 
you  use  wood  in  the  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  m  America. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  manufacture  your  own  sulphite? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir.  I  am  interested  in  the  Port  Edwards 
Fiber  Company,  which  does  manufacture  sulphite. 

Mr.  Stafford.  These  figures  that  you  have  given  us  are  of  the 
John  Edwards  Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir;  where  we  buy  all  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Your  companies  were  members  of  the  General 
Paper  Company  during  the  time  of  its  existence  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  All  but  the  Port  Edwards  Fiber  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Under  the  decree  of  the  court  dissolving  that  cor- 
poration Rave  you  or  any  of  the  mills  acted  together  in  controlling 
the  output  or  raising  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  heard  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
the  traffic  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  ana  Paper  Association  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  tne  association  any  other  functions  or  does  it 
exercise  any  other  authority  than  what  he  described  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prices  of  paper  in  the 
market  at  present? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Not  very  well.  I  am  not  at  the  mill  very  much 
and  employ  salesmen.  I  am  not  very  well  posted  on  the  market  price 
of  paper. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  supply  of  paper  at  any  of  your  mills? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that  question.  Do 
you  mean  the  supply  ordered  for  paper? 

Mr.  Stafford.  My  question  related  more  particularly  as  to  the 
reserve  stock,  if  any,  you  had  to  meet  orders. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  have  very  little  reserve  stock  at  any  of  the 
mills  except  the  Kenosha  Paper  Company.  We  have  3,000  tons  run 
ahead  at  that  mill.  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  any  of  the  mills  in  which  you  are  interested 
been  curtailing  its  output  during  the  past  three  or  four  months? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  anyone  present  at  the  meeting  here  who  is  con- 
nected with  your  mills  who  can  give  testimony  as  to  the  price  of 
paper  or  quantity  of  paper  during  the  past  several  months? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  no  one  but  myself. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  market  price  of  paper 
during  the  past  several  months? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Only  in  a  general  way.  ^ 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  state  whether  the  prices  are  as  high  as 
they  were  and  what  tendency  there  is  in  the  market  to-day,  so  far 
as  you  know? 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  tendency,  I  think,  is  to  a  softening  of  the 
price  or  a  lowering  of  the  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  that  due  to,  a  decline  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think,  Mr.  Stafford,  that  is  due  in  the  news-print 
market,  and  that  would  probabljr  include  the  wrapping-paper  market; 
but  in  the  news-print  market,  I  judge  from  the  little  I  nave  seen  in  the 
records  here  in  connection  with  the  newspapers  which  are  the  principal 
consumers,  that  they  have  curtailed  their  product  in  every  possible 
way,  either  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  sheet  which  they  make  or  the 
number  of  pages  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  publishing,  and 
it  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  demand  for  news  consumption,  I 
presume,  for  financial  reasons.  The  manila  or  wrapping  paper  has 
oeen  curtailed  in  consumption  on  account  of  people  not  Duying  as 
freely  and  wrapping  up  goods. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  the  price  has  correspondingly  gone  down 
because  the  demand  is  not  so  great? 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  price  has  had  a  tendency  to  soften,  to  see  if 
the  conditons  could  be  met. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  at  the  present  time  or  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  General  Paper  Company  have  you  formed  any  agreement  or 
had  any  imderstanding  with  any  other  paper  company  to  maintain 
prices  or  curtail  output? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  the  secretary  of  the  General  Paper 
Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  was  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  after  the  decree  dissolving  the  injunction 
did  you  wind  up  your  connection  with  that  company? 

MT,  Alexander.  I  am  still  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Of  what  there  is  of  it;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  in  this  association  that  Mr.  Hurlbut 
spoke  of? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  officers  of  that  association) 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  am  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do — what  duties  has  the  executive 
committee? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  say  that  they  do  not 
do  very  much.  They  leave  it  pretty  much  to  tne  traffic  manager. 
We  have  had  probably  three  or  four  meetings,  and  those  were  inci- 
dent to  discussing  ways  and  means  for  presenting  our  case  to  the 
Wisconsin  Railroad  Rate  Commission  in  reference  to  pulp  wood.  I 
do  not  recall  that  we  have  had  any  meeting  since  the  1st  of  March  of 
this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Who  proposed  first  that  there  be  a  traffic  manager 
for  the  mills  after  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  meeting  was  it  decided  to  have  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  miljs? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  at  the  meeting  some  time  in  February, 
1907,  held  m  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  The  General  Paper  Company  was  dissolved  by  the 
decree  in  May,  1906? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir;  not  dissolved  bv  decree  at  that  time — 
we  ceased  doing  business  on  that  date.  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken;  it 
may  be  that  we  were  dissolved  by  decree. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  when  you  ceased  doing  business, 
but  my  recollection  is  that  the  decree  was  entered  at  that  time.  Be- 
tween that  time  and  Januarv  1,  1907,  did  each  mill  look  after  its  own 
freight? 

Mr,  Alexander.  In  a  general  way  I  think  it  did,  but  most  ques- 
tions were  referred  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  up  to  some  time  in  December  or 
thereabouts. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  remain  as  an  official  of  the  General  Pai>er 
Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  He  was  working  for  the  General  Paper  Company 
in  closing  up  a  good  many  of  its  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  keep  him  as 
the  general  traffic  manager? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  thmk,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  was  an  interval 
of  three  or  four  months,  possibly  two  or  three  months,  when  the  mills 
attempted  to  do  their  own  work  and  when  Mr.  Hurlbut's  services 
were  aispensed  with.  It  was  apparent  to  a  good  many  of  the  manu- 
facturers that  such  services  were  very  necessary,  and  Mr,  Hurlbut  was 
then  sought  and  the  meeting  was  then  called  on  account  of  that.  That 
is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of  paper  fol- 
lowing the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper  Company  by  the  decree  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  there  was  a  break  in  the  price  of  paper; 
not  a  very  sharp  break;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  our  records  would  probably  disclose 
that.  My  recollection  is  that  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in 
the  price  of  paper  in  1906  over  what  it  was  in  1905,  especially  paper 
obtained  from  western  mills,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that.     Do 
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you  think  that  that  decline  had  anything  to  do  with  the  engagement 
of  Mr.  Hurlbut  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  ^rice  of  paper  from  going 
down  any  further? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  it  had  no  reference  to  it  whatever,  in 
my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Were  not  the  paper  inanufacturers  considerably 
exercised  about  the  decline  in  the  price  of  paper  and  the  enhancement 
in  the  cost  of  material  ? 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  think  they  were;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  not  in  every  way  endeavoring  to 
change  that  condition? 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  tried  very  hard  to  change  that  condition. 

The  Chairman.  At  those  meetings  where  it  was  determined  to 
employ  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  not  the  talk  about  maintaining  prices  also 
carried  on? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Alexander, 
that  Mr.  Hurlbut  has  no  duties  to  perform  except  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  care  of  the  traffic  commg  in  and  gomg  out  from  the  mills? 

Mr.  Alexander.  All  the  duties  he  performs,  to  my  knowledge,  are 
what  he  has  stated  here  on  the  stand.     He  has  no  other  duties. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  executive  committee,  of  which  you  are  a 
member,  no  duties  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the 
price  of  paper  or  the  output  of  the  paper  mills? 

-Mr.  Alexander.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Sims.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Sulphite  and  Fiber  Manufac- 
turers' Association? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  No  connection? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OEOBOE  W.  MEAD,  OBAND  RAPIDS,  WIS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  name  and  location. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  the  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  capacity  has  your  mill? 

Mr.  Mead.  A  capacity  or  60  tons  a  day,  18,000  tons  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  horsepower? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  power  during  part  of  the  year  is  very  much  more 
than  at  other  times;  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  average  horsepower 
would  be  about  5,000.  At  times  i-t  is  as  much  as  9,000,  and  then  it  is 
as  low  as  3,000  or  4,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  capacity  to  utilize  it  when  it  is 
9,000? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  the  capacity  to  utilize  it  when  it  is  9,000. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement  prepared? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  a  Httle  statement.  1  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  be  ©f  any  particular  benefit  except  that  it  might  suggest  questions. 
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Ours  is  one  of  the  recently  constructed  mills  in  the  West.  We 
developed  a  water  power,  hitherto  undeveloped,  and  built  a  mechan- 
ical pulp  mill  and  a  news-print  paper  mill  in  the  year  1903,  beginning 
the  manufacture  of  product  in  June,  1904. 

We  have  a  total  mvestment  of  $1,500,000,  of  which  $1,350,000  is 
represented  by  our  mill  property  and  working  capital^  and  the  bal- 
ance, $150,000,  is  invested  in  spruce  timber  lands  m  Minnesota, 
approximately  20,000  acres. 

Our  capacity  per  year  is  about  16,000  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  and 
18,000  tons  of  print  paper.  We  do  not  manufacture  sulpnite,  but 
purchase  that  material  outside. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  our  investment  per  ton  of  paper  per 
day  is  $22,500,  exclusive  of  timber  lands,  and  as  we  have  not  a  sul- 
phite mill,  exclusive  of  that  feature. 

Former  statements  made  before  this  hearing  have  placed  $29,000 
as  a  reasonable  investment  per  ton  of  paper  per  day  for  a  mill,  includ- 
ing mechanical  and  sulphite  pulp,  of  which  $6,000  has  been  g^ven  as 
a  proper  figure  for  the  sulphite  feature,,  so,  in  comparison  with  this 
statement,  our  investment  is  not  excessive. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  investment? 

Mr.  Mead.  One  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  that  is, 
$1,350,000  in  mill  property,  and  the  balance,  $150,000,  is  invested  in 
spruce  timber  lands  in  Minnesota.  We  make  18,000  tons  of  print 
paper  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  statements  of  $25,000  capital  per 
ton  per  day. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  seen  the  statement  of  $29,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  is  a  misprint.  I  think  they  have 
run  uniformly  about  $25,000  or  less.     You  have  not  a  complete  plant? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  we  have  not  the  sulphite  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  runs  $25,000  without  a  complete  plant — 60 
tons  capacity? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  In  order  to  manufacture  paper  at  all  we  had 
to  develop  a  water  supply,  and  that  was  expensive.  It  is  worth  more 
than  one  would  put  in  water  power  probaoly  for  that  purpose  alone, 
but  it  is  a  little  town  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  people  and  we  devel- 
oped it  for  this  purpose,  and  it  has  an  ulterior  purpose  in  the  future. 

We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  realize  a  reasonable  income  from  this 
investment,  and  in  addition  to  a  fair  income  due  allowance  should 
be  made  for  depreciation. 

The  New  York  Times,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Norris, 
pays  to  the  manufacturer  a  profit  of  $7.50  per  ton.  This  amount 
would  be  a  reasonable  profit  according  to  nis  testimony,  not  an 
extortion.  If  our  mill  could  earn  this  margin  of  profit  per  ton  based 
upon  a  total  of  18,000  tons  per  year,  it  would  amount  to  $135,000 
per  year,  or  exactly  10  per  cent  or  the  investment.  This  would  allow 
an  interest  or  dividend  to  the  owners  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  and  a 
depreciation  fund  of  4  per  cent,  which  in  tiiis  case  would  be  $54,000, 
or  exactly  $3  per  ton,  which  is  not  too  much. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  cost  per  cord  of  pulp  wood  at  our 
mill,  the  cost  per  hundredweight  of  pulp  and  paper  at  our  mill,  the 
net  selling  price  per  hundredweight  at  the  mill,  and  the  profit  per 
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ton  realized;  it  covers  the  years  of  our  mill's  existence,  1904,  1905, 
1906,  and  1907,  and  the  first  four  months  of  1908: 


Year. 


1904 

Ifl05 

1906 

1907 

January,  1008. . 
February,  1908. 
March.  1908. . . 
April,  1908 


Coat  of 
pulp  wood 
per  cord. 


S9.60 
9.17 
&995 
11.166 
11.06 
11.06 
11.06 
11.06 


Cost  of 
mechanical 
pulp  per 
hundred- 
weight. 

t0.7S09 
.8130 
.7388 
.9140 
.8868 
1.0287 
.8796 
.8742 


Coat  of 

Siperper 
undred- 
weight. 


tl.585 
1.601 
l.£64 
1.803 
1.99 
1.995 
1.994 
2.11 


Netf.o.b. 
mill,  sell- 
ing price. 


11.93 
1.894 
1.841 
2.132 
2.397 
2.347 
2.323 
2.303 


Proflt. 


16.90 
6.86 
6.64 
6.68 
8.14 
7.04 
6.68 
&66 


Our  contracts  expiring  during  the  latter  half  of  1907  averaged  a 
net  price  to  us  at  the  mill  of  $36.71  a  ton,  or  $1.83  per  hundredweight. 
We  attempted  to  renew  these  expiring  contracts  at  a  price  of  $2.35 
at  mill,  less  a  cash  discount  of  3  per  cent.  Many  of  them  we  lost  to 
our  competitors,  but  we  succeeded  in  making  other  contracts  suffi- 
cient to  offset  our  losses,  and  our  average  price  on  existing  contracts 
to-day  is  $2.13,  or  $42.60  per  ton  at  mfll. 

We  now  make  all  our  contracts  for  a  period  of  one  year,  not  longer, 
and  give  no  options  of  renewal.  Our  reason  for  this  is  that  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  manufacture  at  a  time  in  advance  of  one  year 
from  the  date  would  be  the  merest  speculation.  Further  than  that, 
even  if  the  cost  did  not  increase,  our  product  is  worth  what  it  will 
bring  in  the  market,  and  we  are  entitled  to  receive  that.  We  have 
always  been  hopeful  that  by  the  end  of  another  year  conditions 
will  nave  changed  and  we  can  realize  a  better  price. 

As  for  pulp  wood,  so  far  the  western  mills  nave  not  suffered  for 
lack  of  supply,  at  least  in  very  few  instances.  It  is  true  that  paper 
manufacturers  both  in  the  East  and  West  are  thrown  into  a  panic 
every  December  and  January,  fearing  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
harvest  a  crop  or  purchase  enough  wood  to  last  them  over  the  vear. 
This  is  due  almost  entirely  to  weather  conditions  and  partially  to 
labor  conditions,  for  the  question  of  actual  supply  of  standing  timber 
has  not  yet  figured  in,  as  is  amply  proven  by  the  large  amount  of 
spruce  pulp  wood  taken  out  the  past  winter,  every  mill  in  the  West 
having  received  an  abundance  of  wood,  though  at  a  cost  per  cord 
not  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  winter  of  1906-7  was  very  unfa- 
vorable for  the  getting  out  of  wood.  Not  only  were  the  weather 
conditions  bad,  but  it  was  actually  impossible  to  employ  sufficient 
men  to  do  the  work,  and  much  wood  that  was  cut  did  not  reach  the 
mills  for  lack  of  men  and  water  to  drive  it  and  cars  to  transport  it. 

The  result  would  have  been  a  serious  shortage  of  wood  in  the  West, 
but  a  dry  summer  with  low  water  in  our  rivers  followed  and  we  could 
not  grind  the  wood  that  we  had.  Nearly  every  Wisconsin  mill  was 
forced  to  purchase  mechanical  pulp,  most  of  it  from  Canada.  Cana- 
dian mills  sold  at  exactly  the  prices  asked  by  American  pulp  mills, 
raising  the  prices  from  $20  a  ton,  air-dry  basis,  to  $22.50,  $24,  $26, 
$28,  and  $30  as  the  year  progressed. 

Their  costs  of  production  were  not  increased  to  any  such  extent 
and  the  tariff  remained  the  same.     They  simply  got  all  they  could  for 
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their  product,  which  is,  of  course,  what  anyone  else  in  a  like  position 
woula  do,  and  justly  enough,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
they  would  have  sold  pulp  for  a  cent  less  per  ton  if  there  had  not  been 
a  protective  tariff. 

The  quaUty  of  the  Canadian  pulp  is  very  poor.  The  reason  for 
this  seems  to  be  that  they  do  not  have  as  skillful  and  competent 
workmen  as  the  American  workmen,  and  moreover  they  sacrifice  qual- 
ity to  quantity.  Canadian  pulp  is  therefore  very  expensive,  for  with 
its  use  much  more  sulphite  is  required  to  give  the  necessary  strength 
to  the  paper.  Eighty  per  cent  ox  domestic  pulp  can  be  used  in  paper 
with  20  per  cent  of  sulphite,  while  only  70  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 
pulp  can  be  used,  necessitating  the  use  of  30  per  cent  of  sulphite. 
Even  then  American  pubUshers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  paper  made 
from  Canadian  pulp.  It  is  of  low  quality,  just  as  the  Canadian  paper 
is  of  low  quality. 

With  reference  to  the  charges  which  have  been  made  of  conspiracv 
and  illegal  combination,  I  aeny  these  charges  separately  and  col- 
lectively. For  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  company  which  I 
represent,  I  aflB.rm  that  neither  I  nor  any  other  person  m  tne  employ 
of  my  company  has  been  a  party  to  any  contract,  agreement,  or  un- 
derstanding with  any  other  manufacturer  or  group  of  manufacturers 
respecting  prices,  territory,  or  allotment  of  contracts;  that  we  have 
not  quotedi  nor  have  we  refused  to  quote  a  price  to  any  consumer 
or  buyer  of  paper  with  a  view  of  protecting  another  manufacturer 
or  seller  of  paper,  and  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  manufacturer 
has  quoted  or  refrained  from  quoting  a  price  in  order  to  protect  me  or 
the  product  of  the  mill  which  I  represent. 

The  men  who  make  these  charges  are  few  in  number,  but  they 
print  their  libelous  attacks  in  their  own  newspapers  upon  paper  which 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  in  your  investigation  they  nave  themselves 
bought  at  ruinously  low  prices,  bargained  for  under  the  keenest  of 
competition  and  under  contracts  almost  degrading  to  the  manu- 
facturers— charges  which  are  scattered  through  the  Associated  Press 
to  their  confiding  followers,  and  finally  believed  by  the  reading  pub- 
lic. If  your  committee  finds  that  they  have  failed  to  establish  their 
claims,  proper  denial  should  be  made  in  justice  to  the  news-print 
paper  manufacturers  of  the  West  whose  business  and  character  nave 
Deen  defamed. 

OONSOLIDATED  WATER  POWER  AND  PAPER  COMPANY,   GRAND  RAPIDS,  WIS. 

Variation  in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood,  unTig  year  1905  as  the  basis. 

Per  cent. 

1905 100.00 

1906 98.09 

1907 121.77 

Variation  in  cost  ofmakinp  ground-^wood  pulp,  taking  year  1905  as  the  basis. 

Per  cent. 

1905 100.00 

1906 90.97 

1907 112.03 

Variation  in  labor  costs,  taking  year  1905  as  the  basis. 

Per  cent. 

1905 100.00 

1906 101  60 

1907 116.10 
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Variati&n  in  the  cost  of  raw  maUrial  in  the  paper  millf  taking  year  1905  aaJJte  basis. 

Percent. 

1905 100.00 

1906 96.64 

1907 111.36 

Variation  in  the  cost  of  makino  news-print  paper,  takinff  year  1905  as  the  basis. 

Per  cent. 

1905 100.00 

1906 98.83 

1907 113.61 

Variation  in  price  of  paper  netf.  o.  b.  millf  tahing  the  year  1905  as  Ihe  basis. 

Per  cent. 

1905 100.00 

1906. 97.22 

1907 112.57 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  vou  assume  that  a  newspaper  ever  corrects  anything 
that  it  publishes?  * 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  not  assume  or  expect  that  thej  would;  but 
if  we  can  prove  that  we  are  not  guilty  of  charges  which  are  made, 
if  the  committee  will  say  so  in  some  sort  of  report,  that  will  be  satis- 
factory to  lis.     I  would  like  to  have  the  papers  publish  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Suppose  the  papers  do  not  puoHsh  it. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  do  not  expect  them  to. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
papers  might  very  naturally,  under  the  circumstances,  have  assumed 
that  there  was  some  combination  to  increase  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  Looking  for  news  as  hard  as  they  do,  they  of  course 
might  jump  to  those  conclusions;  not  if  they  investigatea  the  facts, 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  those  statements  there  that  you 
referred  to? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  turn  over  what  you  read  to  the  stenog- 
rapher?   Does  that  include  the  statements? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  that  I  read. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  here? 

Mr.  Mead.  A  paper  showing  comparative  statements,  shdwii^ 
percentages  of  increases  of  labor  and  costs,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  read  that. 

(The  paper  referred  to  will  be  found  on  p.  —  of  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  You  purchase  all  your  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  do  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  buy  it  this  year  from  the  Fort  Edward  Fiber  Com- 
panv. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  buyingyour  sulphite  fiber  how  long? 

Mr.  Mead.  Ever  since  we  started  to  make  paper,  in  June  of  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  us  from  your  books  the  prices  at 
which  vou  have  purchased  sulphite,  by  the  months? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  tell  you  how  much  per  hundredweight  the  sul- 
phite cost  us  in  the  paper.  Our  contracts  were  made  by  the  year,  and 
we  have  only  had  three  or  four,  so  that  I  can  not  give  you  that  by  the 
months. 
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Th6  Chairman.  Then  it  ought  to  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  furnish 
it  to  us,  if  you  have  had  only  three  or  four  contracts. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  did  not  buy  of  the  Fort  Edward  Fiber  Company  those 
years.     We  bought  of  the  Interlake  Sulphite  Companv. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  sulphite  fiber  now? 

Mr.  Mead.  For  the  quick  cook  smphite  we  are  paying  $2.05 
delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  price  delivered,  $2.05? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  are  paying,  on  a  basis  of  their  mill  price,  $1.95  a 
hundredweight,  but  it  does  not  cost  10  cents  more^2  cents,  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  it  f.  o.  b.  at  their  mills? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  this  case,  because  we  are  very  near,  and  they  give 
us  the  benefit  of  the  freight  rate. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  $1.95  you  pay? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period,  and  what  period? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  for  the  period  of  1908;  the  ypar. 

The  Chairman.  The  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  vou  pay  last  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  did  not  buy  that  grade  of  sulphite,  so  that  it  wiD  not 
be  a  good  comparison.     I  bought  a  different  grade  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  we  will  see  about  its  being  a  good  com- 
parison.    What  did  youJ)ay  for  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  Last  year  I  paid  $2.40  a  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  did  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  From  the  Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  f.  o.  b. 
Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  A  slow-cook  sulphite.  It  takes  less  of  it  to  bring  the 
strength  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  would  the  quick-cook  sulphite 
bring  up  the  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  Practically  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  percentage  of  the  slow  cook? 

Mr.  Mead.  Fifteen  per  cent,  and  less  than  that;  14  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pav  for  the  sulphite  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  $2.20.     That  was  to  the  Interlake,  and  it  was  slow  cook. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  1906? 

Mr.  Mead.  1906. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  for  1905? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  tliink  it  was  10  cents  less  than  that;  $2.10. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  slow  cook? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  bought  mechanical  pulp. 

Mr.  Mead.  Last  year;  the  first  time  we  have  ever  bought  any  was 
in  the  year  1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  vou  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  bought  it  under  tne  contract,  which  allowed  us  2,000 
tons  at  $20  a  ton  delivered,  and  another  2,000  tons  at  $24  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  came  from  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  at  Espanola,  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  any  of  that  at  $24? 
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Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  but  not  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  of  the  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  Over  the  entire  time  we  took  sopie  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  skill  is  reauired,  or  how  does  ^kill 
affect  the  quaHty  of  ground  pulp — I  mean  tne  skill  of  the  workman? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  principally  in  the  way  he  sharpens  the  stones  in 
the  pnlp  miU.  and  takes  care  of  his  pulp  mill.  It  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Tormula,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  do  not  think  the  skill  of  the 
common  workman  there  would  count  so  much.  In  a  pulp  mill  many 
things  enter  in,  the  care  with  which  things  are  looked  out  for,  the 
sharpening  of  the  pulp  stones,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  do  you  mean  by  the  sharpening  of  the 
stones? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  grindstones.  Of  course,  you  know  the  wood  is 
ground  by  pressing  against  a  large  grindstone,  and  the  men  use  a 
Bttle  tool  for  sharpening  the  stones  or  making  rough  surfaces  on  the 
stones,  *and  if  that  is  too  sharp  it  erinds  the  wood  very  fast  and  makes 
a  pulp  that  is. not  strong,  and  if  it  is  not  sharp  enough  it  does  not 
gnnd  fast  enough,  so  that  you  do  not  get  a  good  yield  from  your  pulp^ 
if  you  go  too  far  either  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  shoula  think  if  you  ground  the  wood  fast  you 
would  have  more  strength  in  the  pulp. 

Mr.  Mead.  One  would  think  so.  I  am  not  expert  in  that,  and  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is;  but  if  our  pulp  mill  should  yield  7  tons  to  the 
grinder  in  twenty-four  hours  it  would  be  very  poor  and  weak. 

The  Chairman.  The  pulp  is  ground  up  and  therefore  you  have  to 
put  in  the  long  fiber  of  the  sulpnite. 

Mr.  Mead.  1  do  not  know  why  that  is,  but  if  the  stones  are  too 
sharp  the  jaeld  is  large  and  the  pulp  is  weak. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  require  great  skill  to  roughen  the  edges 
of  the  grindstones  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  ought  not  to.  I  think  it  is  only  the  greed  of  the 
pulp-mill  manager  to  get  out  a  large  production,  and  if  his  production 
IS  too  large  the  pulp  is  poor. 

The  Chairman.  1  should  think  the  sharper  the  stone  was,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  the  product. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  the  weaker  the  pulp.  I  am  not 
a  practical  pulp  maker,  but  I  manage  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  first  gentleman  who  has  suggested 
to  us  that  it  took  so  much  larger  percentage  of  Canadian  pulp  to  make 
paper  than  it  does  of  American  pulp,  and  it  is  a  very  startling  piece  of 
information,  now,  if  you  are  correct  about  it. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  not  had  a  very  long  experience,  but  an  expe- 
rience of  Canadian  pulp  over  one  year,  and  that  has  been  our  expe- 
rience in  our  mill.     I  think  others  can  testify  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  your  opinion  your  experience  is  that  if 
you  used  Canadian  pulp  you  would  have  to  use  a  much  larger  percent- 
age of  sulphite  fiber  in  order  to  make  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yours  is  a  modem  mill  with  all  the  modem  appliances, 
too,  is  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Up  to  date? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 
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The  Chaikman.  You  add  50  per  cent  more  of  sulphite  for  the 
Canadian  pulp  than  for  your  own  pulp? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  our  experience.  Our  pulp  has  come  from  only 
one  mill,  and  that  is  the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chaibman.  You  spoke  of  the  fact,  as  though  it  was  an  acknowl- 
edged and  conceded  fact,  that  Canadian  paper  was  of  poor  quality. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  testified  before  us,  who 
were  buying  Canadian  paper,  stated  that  it  was  of  equal  quality. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  may  be  true  of  diflFerent  mills,  but  I  nave  just  a 
little  experience  in  that,  and  I  know  that  Canadian  paper  is  not  as 
good  as  the  American  paper. 

The  Chaibman.  You  tnink  the  American  consumer  would  be  willing 
to  pay,  then,  a  higher  price  for  the  American  paper  than  he  would  for 
the  Canadian  paper  because  of  the  difference  in  quaUty? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  If  it  takes  50  per  cent  more  of  sulphite  tcr  manu- 
facture paper  with  Canadian-ground  pulp  than  it  does  with  American 
pulp,  I  take  it  that  that  of  itself  is  a  protection  to  the  American 
•manufacturer. 

Mr.  Mead.  With  reference  to  the  Canadian  pulp? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  I  do  not  see  how.  Oh,  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer of  pulp;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  The  American  pulp  would  be  worth  more  than 
the  Canadian  pulp,  would  it  not,  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  I  think  it  is;  if  it  is  made  at  a  mill  where  those 
points  are  considered  carefully;  that  is,  if  it  is  made  good  in  an  Amer- 
ican miU. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  that  the  reason  that  you  made  the  statement  you 
did  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  I  did  not;  I  made  the  whole  statement  to  show 
that  during  the  year  1907  costs  were  higher,  because  we  had  to  buy 
Canadian  pulp,  and  therefore  it  was  poorer  than  American  pulp, 
and  added  to  the  cost  because  it  took  more  sulphite  to  make  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  Fifty  per  cent  more. 

Mr.  Mead.  And  another  reason  I  had  for  speaking  of  Canadian 
pulp  was  that  during  the  year  the  prices  were  increased  from  $20  to 
$30,  and  that,  in  some  way,  accoimts  for  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
paper. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  your  authority  for  the  statement  that 
prices  were  increased  from  $20  to  $30  when  you  did  not  take  all  the 
pulp  you  were  entitled  to  at  $24? 

Mr.  Mead.  Because  the  various  salesmen  of  various  pulp-making 
companies  called  upon  me  and  made  these  offerings.  I  did  not  buy 
any  at  $30. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  did  you  not  turn  over  some  of  your  $24  pulp 
for  $30? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  would  have  liked  to  have  done  so^  but  I  was  not 
engaged  in  selling  pulp.  It  would  not  have  been  fair  to  the  people 
seffing  the  pulp  to  me,  either. 

The  Chaibman.  Where  does  your  pulp  come  from? 
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Mr.  Mead.  Mostly  from  Minnesota,  and  a  little  from  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  from  the  mill? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  buy  it  under  contract  on  a  basis  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
Duluth,  that  is,  most  of  our  wood,  and  then  we  pay  an  8-cent  freight 
rate  from  Duluth  to  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  $9.60  a  cord  for  pulp  wood  in  1904? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  f.  o.  b.  Duluth? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Grand  Rapids. 

Mr.  Ryan.  So  that  it  would  be  $9.52  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  8  cents  per  hundredweight.  Eight  cents  per  him- 
dredweight  is  the  freight  from  Duluth  to  Grand  Rapids.  That  is 
$6.33  a  cord.  We  paia  $5.75  a  cord  that  year  f .  o.  b.  Duluth.  That 
would  bring  the  price  to  $9.11.  Then  I  paid  a  man  for  contracting 
and  buying  the  wood  20  cents.     That  made  $9.31. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  f.  o.  b.  Duluth? 

Mr.  Mead.  $5.75  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  freight  rate  the  same  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  it  has  been  the  same  throughout. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  any  of  it  Canadian? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  year  no  Canadian  wbod. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  buy  Canadian  wood  across  the  line  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  could  not  until  last  yeai:,   1907.     Last  year  we 
bought  some  Canadian  wood  across  the  line. 
•     Tne  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  the  wood  that  Mr.  Hurlbut  referred  to  as 
coming  from  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  just  across  the  line? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  we  nave  no  open  door  from  Ontario.  We 
went  there  and  tried  to  buy  wood,  but  I  found  I  could  not  export  it 
from  the  Province. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  export 
wood  from  the  Province,  is  there? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  could  not  find  any  wood  near  by  that  was  owned  by 
individual  owners.  What  wood  I  found  was  taken  from  ftown  lands, 
and  could  not  be  taken  across  the  line. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  wood  pulp  is  produced  in  Wisconsin  or 
the  Western  States,  outside  of  that  used  in  mills  of  paper  companies 
for  their  own  use? 

Mr.  Mead.  Wood  pulp,  you  asked? 

Mr:  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  not  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  practice  in  Wisconsin  as  to  the  paper 
mills,  in  so  far  as  manufacturing  their  o.wn  wood  pulp  and  sulphite 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  Mead.  Most  of  them  manufacture  part  of  their  wood  pulp — 
mechanical  pulp.  Some  of  them  manufacture  their  sulphite  and  part 
of  their  wood  pulp,  but  I  think  only  a  few  manufacture  all  of  tneir 
wood  pulp  themselves. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  manv  mills  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or 
Michigan  that  are  given  over  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  capacity  those  mills  have? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  not  large.  The  one  at  Merrill, 
the  Lindauer  Pulp  Company,  I  think  it  is  called,  has  only  a  small 
capacity.     But  I  do  not  Imow. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  capacity  of  the  wood- 
pulp  mills  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Just  the  one  that  I  visited,  the  one  at  Espanola, 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  can  not  state  as  to  the  output  of  the  Canadian 
mills? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  can  not.  There  is  only  one  other  mill  that  is  really 
able  to  serve  the  Western  news-paper  makers,  and  that  is  the  one  at 
*'Soo,"  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  mill  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  about  100  tons  a  day.     I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  that  manufacture  paper  also  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  does  not  make  paper;  just  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Sulphite  as  well  as  wood  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  make  sulpliite,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much. 
No,  they  do  not  now.  That  mill  burned  down  a  year  ago,  and  they 
did  not  rebuild  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  they  are  not  making  sulphite  at  present? 

Mr.  Mead.  No  sulphite,  but  wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Wnen  did  that  burn  down? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  burned  down  again — this  ^ound  wood  mill  at  the 
"Soo'' — and  probably  will  not  be  put  up  agam,  so  the  papers  said,  if 
we  can  believe  the  papers. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  their  reason  is  for  not  attempt- 
ing to  rebuild  the  plant? 

Afr.  Mead.  I  thmk  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
profitable. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  long  have  they  been  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Mead.  Since  I  have  been  in  tne  paper  business,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  long  they  were  in  it  before. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  seen  any  statement  of  their  returns  which 
would  ejiable  you  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  financial  returns  of  the 
company  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  their  traveling  salesman,  Mr.  Sutherland,  told 
me  that  they  were  not  making  anv  money. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  was  more  than  a  year  ago.  That  was  before  this 
advance  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  ever  visited  that  mill? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  an  obsolete  mill 
or  whether  it  had  modern  machinery? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Has  there  been  much  change  in  the  grinders,  so  far 
as  vou  know  from  your  inspection  and  from  visiting  the  different 
mills? 
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Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  in  the  business  long  enpugh  to 
give  a  valuable  opinion. 

Mr.  Sims.  From  what  you  have  just  stated,  do  vou  think  there  is 
very  much  danger  of  the  American  manufacturers  being  crowded  out 
if  we  removed  tne  duty? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  a  long  question.  I  do  not  think  that,  no;  but  I 
think  it  will  just  open  the  way  to  an  attack  upon  the  paper  industry 
generally.  1  think  it  roight  cause  some  depression  in  our  business 
at  the  time  and  be  injurious  to  those  who  made  pulp  for  the  sake 
of  selling  it  as  pulp. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  speak  of  an  attack.  Where  would  the  attack 
come  from? 

Mr.  Mead.  Our  business  is  pecuUar  in  this  respect,  in  that  news- 
papers are  interested  in  a  low  price,  and  they  have  a  voice  to  speak 
with,  and  we  have  not.     We  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  are  not  interested  in  pulp. 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  they  can  say  a  lot  about  it  and  disturb  manu- 
facturers into  doing  things. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  those  paper  manufacturers  are  in  such  a  condition 
that  they  will  not  rebuild  a  100-ton  mill  because  they  were  losing 
money  a  year  ago,  do  you  fear  any  great  rush  that  would  promote 
business  on  that  side,  that  would  crowd  you  on  this  side? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  I  do  not  fear  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  Really,  it  is  a  bugaboo,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  duty  or  tariff  is  not  large  enough  to  be  really  a  pro- 
tective duty,  I  should  think,  from  my  own  observation.  One  dollar 
and  sixty  cents  does  not  act  as  a  protective  duty.  If  it  was  removed, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  not  get  that  much  rev- 
enue.    If  it  stays,  they  will. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  Government  is  getting  now? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  I  do  not  think  anybody  ever,  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  failed  to  ship  pulp  on  account  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  the  condition  is  that  the  mills  you  referred  to  will 
not  rebuild,  although  they  had  a  100-ton  output? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  suppose  that  is  probably  prompted,  possibly,  by  the 
conditions  in  the  paper  industry  itself  in  the  States,  which  has  been 
bad  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  year  ago  was  it  not  as  good  as  ever  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Mead.  Our  statements  do  not  show  that  we  were  making  as 
much  money. 

Mr.  Sims.  Were  the  prices  of  paper  going  down?  Were  they  not 
going  up? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  we  were  tied  up  with  old  contracts,  so  that 
we  could  not  realize  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  Berlin  mill  was  not  tied  down. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  they  were  also  tied  down.  They  have  had  to 
take  some  long-time  contracts  to  protect  the  American  print-paper 
manufacturers,  to  protect  them  in  their  long-time  contracts,  so  that 
they  have  gotten  low  prices,  probably.  But  I  do  not  know  about 
those  things.     The  Kansas  City  Star  has  a  mill  of  its  own  and  makes 

{>aper,  but  does  not  grind  the  wood  itself.     It  has  no  power  there 
or  that  purpose.     It  has  had  a  long-time  contract  with  this  mill 
which  is  now  burned  down  for  furnishing  its  pulp,  and  I  suppose 
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possibly  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  mill  does  not  rebuild.  Its 
contract  is  possibly  canceled  bv  this  fire. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  better  to  be  burned  out  than  to  run? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  better  to  be  burned  out  than  to  run,  probably. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  are  not  certain  about  that? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  know  it  has  been  a  bad  contract  and  a  large  contract. 

Mr.  Sims.  One  hundred  thousand  tons  a  day? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  not  100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  where  the  Kansas  City  Star  gets  its  pulp 
now?    . 

Mr.  Mead.  This  has  been  a  week  ago,  and 

The  Chairman.  A*  week  ago  the  Kansas  City  Star  was  not  squealing 
to  us. 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  the  mill  has  burned  since  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton, and  I  came  on  Monday.  I  happen  to  know  more  about  the 
Kansas  City  Star  than  I  would  ordinarily  because  of  our  superintendent 
having  been  taken  from  us  by  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  Kansas  City  Star? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  it,  because  I  know  it  would 
be  very  valuable. 

•The  Chairman.  Is  it  still  manufacturing  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  preference  to  purchasing  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  know  it  was  closed  down  for  some  time,  and  that 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  operating  it  at  anything  less  than 
a  loss,  and  they  came  to  our  mill  ana  took  my  superintendent  because 
he  was  known  to  be  an  experienced  man  and  a  good  man.  They 
told  him  that  they  had  lost  money  and  they  wanted  some  one  t» 
come  there  and  take  hold  of  it,'  so  that  they  would  lose  as  Httle  as 
possible ;  so  our  superintendent,  Mr.  Pierson,  left  us  to  go  there. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  say  "so  that  they  would  lose  as  little  as  possible?" 

Mr.  Mead.  So  that  they  would  lose  as  little  as  possible;  yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Because  it  was  not  possible  for  them -to  run  the  mill 
at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to  run  the  mill  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Why? 

Mr.  Mead.  Because  they  had  to  buy  their  ground  wood,  and  because 
thev  could  have  bought  their  paper  for  less  money  than  they  could 
make  it  for. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Are  there  not  papers  in  the  country  that  make  their 
own  paper  that  do  not  have  to  buy  their  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Mead.  Very  few;  and  if  they  do  not  make  their  wood  pulp 
they  do  make  their  sulphite.  I  do  not  know  of  any  print  mill  that 
is  making  paper  that  does  not  manufacture  its  own  pulp,  except  at  a 
loss. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  long  has  the  Kansas  City  Star  been  going  on  with 
that? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  when  that  mill  was  built.  Seven  years 
ago,  perhaps;  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ryan.  And  you  think  that  the  editors  and  owners  of  that 
newspaper  are  manufacturing  their  own  paper  when  they  could  buy 
it  cheaper  and  are  satisfied  to  have  their  loss  redueed  to  a  minimum? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sims.  The  Canadian  mill  that  made  100  tons  a  day  was  under 
long-time  contracts,  you  sav.  Why,  then,  were  their  salesmen  trav- 
eling in  the  interest  of  their  business  if  they  were  bound  down  by  long- 
time contracts? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  had  some  to  sell  outside  of  those  contracts. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  contracts  did  not  take  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  they  were  losing  money  on  the  average  on  the  long 
run? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes.  Then  there  is  another  paper.  Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce, 
the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Blade,  wnich  has  been  making  its 
own  paper,  always  at  a  loss.  He  came  to  our  mill  and  bought  some 
paper  from  us  at  the  current  market  price  some  time  ago,  and  he 
told  me  that  was  less  than  he  could  make  it  for,  and  he  had  never 
run  at  anything  but  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  He  never  makes  any  paper  of  the  ordinarj^  news- 
paper grade,  does  he? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  did  make  paper  of  the  ordinary  news-paper  grade, 
and  used  it  in  those  papers. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  when  I  used  to  see  his  paper  occa- 
sionally. 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  not  a  good  grade. 

The  Chairman*  I  never  saw  any  of  his  paper  that  would  hold 
together. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  is  the  kind  of  paper  the  news-paper  owners  make 
when  they  start  into  the  business.    [Laughter.] 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  He  used  the  same  kind  when  he  purchased  it,  too. 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  when  he  purchased  it  from  us.  Recently  he  has 
sold  or  rented  his  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  board  or  some  other 
grades  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  making  his  paper  now? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  is  not  making  his  paper  now,  but  he  is  buying  it  of  a 
mill  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  is  he  buying  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  understand  from  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany.   Their  manager  is  here^  and  he  can  tell  you. 

Tne  Chairman.  Who  is  their  manager? 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Babcock. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Has  the  quab'ty  of  his  paper  improved? 

Mr.  Mead.  Very  mucn. 

The  Chairman.  The  quality  of  his  publication,  I  suppose,  has  not 
improved. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  and  for  how  long  a  time  last  year  did  you 
attempt  to  obtain  the  price  of  S2.35  on  the  renewal  of  contracts 
which  were  expiring? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  attempted  to  get  that  price  on  rolls  for  the  current 
business,  and  also  for  contracts  following,  I  think,  about  April  until 
the  1st  of  September. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  enter  into  any  contracts  during  that 
period  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Mead.   les;  we  made  several  contracts  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  make  any  contracts  during  that  period  at 
a  less  rate? 
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Mr.  Mead.  We  did  not.  No;  we  did  not.  We  did  not  contract 
unless  we  could  get  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Did  you  have  contracts  then  in  existence,  with 
these  being  canceled,  that  would  have  taken  all  of  your  output? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  we  preferred  to  lose,  and  riae  on  the  market, 
as  we  call  it;  that  is,  take  current  business  for  our  product  that  was 
not  sold  under  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  there  much  demand  with  your  mill  for  current 
business? 

Mr.  Mead.  There  was  until  the  panic,  which  hurt  business  gener- 
ally. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  percentage  of  your  output  was  sold  on  the 
current  basis? 

Mr.  Mead.  About  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  you  enter  into  contracts  at  a  rate  lower 
than  $2.35? 

Mr.  Mead.  Prior  to  that  time;  April  1,  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  said  that  you  maintained  this  price,  and  did 
at  all  times,  until  September,  1907. 

Mr.  Mead.  From  April  until  September,  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  After  September,  beginning  with  September,  at  what 
prices  did  you  make  contracts  for  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  highest  contract  we  made  was  on  a  basis  of  $2.42} 
at  the  mill,  less  3  per  cent,  which  made  it  about  $2.35  net  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  vVTien  was  that  made? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  October;  early  in  October. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  many  contracts  between  Septem- 
ber and  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  for  a  contract  period  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  whom  did  you  make  that  contract  and  for 
what  price  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  at  a  price 
of  $2.37 i,  delivered  at  the  press-room,  net. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  made  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  In  January,  I  think,  of  this  year,  to  become  operative 
the  15th  of  May,  and  we  are  now  shipping  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  had  the  contract  before  you  took  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  Cheboygan  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  companies  obtamed  the  contracts  on  which 
you  had  been  supplying  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  That  would  be  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  answer,  although 
in  most  cases  I  found  out;  but  they  were  lost  to  my  competitors — 
other  Wisconsin  mills,  mainly.     Some  went  to  some  eastern  mills. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Were  you,  at  the  time  you  were  attempting  to 
retain  that  business,  cognizant  of  the  prices  or  the  actions  of  any 
rival  mills  that  seemed  to  gain  the  business  of  your  customers? 

Mr.  Mead.  Only  from  the  customers.  Generally  a  customer 
would  tell  me,  so  that  I  would  meet  my  rival,  and  then  after  I  had 
met  him  he  would  tell  the  rival  and  let  him  beat  it,  and  then  he  would 
tell  me  and  let  me  beat  him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stafford.  He  was  shaving  right  down  to  bed  rock? 
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Mr.  Mead.  If  I  kept  the  contract  I  would  have  to  keep  on  going 
down  or  stop. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  you  were  not  in  anywise  a  party  to  any  nego- 
tiations or  dealings  of  any  of  your  competitors  in  surrendering  some 
of  these  contracts  that  you  formeriy  held? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  in  any  attempt  on  your  part  to  obtain  a  certain 
price? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  have  you  been  receiving  on  current 
contracts  during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  showed  in  my  statement.  Our  average  price  on  con- 
tracts now  running  is  $2.13  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  special  instances,  so  as  to  state  the 
prices  for  current  business  during  tne  current  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  year  1908? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  not  made  any  contracts  except  that  one  with 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  any  quotations  for  current  busi- 
ness or  for  contracts  during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  we  did  up  until  things  got  to  be  pretty  bad,  and 
of  late  we  have  not  hoped  to  close  contracts.  We  have  preferred  to 
rest  on  what  we  now  have  and  await  developments.  Puolishers  are 
not  anxious  to  make  contracts  at  the  present  time.  They  hope  for 
a  decline  after  this  hearing,  so  they  tell  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  decline  has  already  commenced. 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  any  more  on  paper  than  on  any  other  commodity 
that  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  more  of  a  decline  on  paper  than 
there  has  been  on  newspapers,  because  they  neither  can  go  up  no'r 
down. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  understand  that  steel  and  iron  are  held  very  firmly 
and  are  not  dechning. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  decline  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Mead.  To  the  depression,  and  the  fact  that  the  mills  can  not 
run  full,  that  they  have  not  business  enough  to  run  full,  and  to  some 
of  them  wanting  to  save  themselves  a  real  loss,  a  greater  loss  than  if 
they  should  run.  You  know  that  if  it  costs  them  to  produce,  $1.95, 
thev  could  sell  it  at  $1.90  and  lose  less  money  than  if  tney  shut  down, 
and.  so  some  mills  will  sell  their  paper,  will  run  and  sell  it  at  a  little 
less  than  it  costs  them  to  make  it,  and  really  save  money  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  had  witnesses  here  who  testified  in  their  an- 
swers that  they  anticipated  a  very  large  increase  in  print-paper  prices^ 
going  as  high  as  $50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Mead.  They  have  been  extravagant  in  their  statements.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  I  have  not  found  as  ready  buyers 
as  have  been  before  your  committee.  If  I  had,  I  would  have  my  mill 
full,  and  every  mill  in  the  West  would  be  full. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  change  the  line  of  examination  for  a  moment;  is 
your  mill  a  union-labor  mill? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  there  is  a  local  lodge  of  a  union,  but  they  have 
never  informed  me  of  the  fact. 
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Mr.  Ryan.  Are  the  mills  generally  in  that  section  of  the  country 
union  or  nonunion? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  are  called  nonunion.  When  you  ask  me  if  they 
are  union,  you  probably  mean  are  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  work  in 
the  mill  union  men  ? 

Mr.  Ryan.  Yes;  or  does  the  union  scale  of  wages  prevail? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  and  all  the  men  are  not  union  men.  It  is  an  open 
shop. 

Mr.  Ryan..  Do  you  have  the  three-tour  or  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  two-tour  system. 

Mr.  Ryan.  You  work  six  days  and  six  nights?  . 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  any  table  there  showing  the  wage  paid  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  I  have;  it  is  not  typewritten. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Have  you  submitted  it  as  yet? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  I  will  do  so. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  the  record  as  follows:) 

WdgcKaU. 


July 
Hour. 

1904. 

May, 

1906. 

Day. 

13.75 
2.40 
1.74 
1.50 
1.25 
2.75 

Hour. 

Day. 

Machine  tenders 

to.  312 
.20 
.145 
.125 
.104 
.229 
.135 
fl  100.00 
.135 

.125 

.125 

.20 

.15 

.175 

.125 

.10 

IO.gJ 
.16 

f 

•4.00 

Bank  tondflr 

2.64 

Third  hand     , , . . 

1.92 

Fourth  hand 

1.66 

Fifth,  and  screens 

l.SO 

Beater  engineer , 

3.00 

Beatermen 

1.62  1          .15    i 

1.80 

Head  grinderman     

« 100.00    ' 
.15 

Grindcrmen 

1.62 

1.80 

Wet  machine  tender •. 

1.75             .16 
1.50             .125 
1.50            .125 
2.00            .20 
1.50  1          .16i 
1.75            .19 
1.25            .125  1 
1.00            .10    ' 

^•«^|{    :i?4i 

1.92 

Wet  machine  helper 

1.50 

Roll  skinners 

1.50 

Bankf^r  bowfi  

2.00 

Banker  machine  men 

1.65 

Tiers 

1.90 

Counter  girls 

1.25 

Cutter  girls 

l.OO 

Common  labor . 

1.50 

1.66 

•  Per  month. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  does  that  wage  compare,  if  ^rou  have  heard  or  read 
the  testimony,  with  that  of  some  of  the  larger  mills  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  our  wages  are  less  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Ryan.  How  does  the  expense  of  manufacture  of  the  finished 
produ'ct  compare;  does  it  cost  you  more  in  the  West  than  in  the  East, 
or  as  much? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  they  compare  pretty  near  alike  in  our  mill.  I 
find  that  my  cost  is  less  than  some  and  more  than  others.  There  is 
not  an  average. 

Mr.  Ryan.  As  a  general  average,  on  your  finished  product,  do  you 
receive  as  good  a  price  as  they  receive  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  would  say  not;  not  this  year,  or  the  last  few  months  of 
last  year.     Until  I  came  here  I  did  not  know  what  they  were  getting. 

Mr.  Ryan.  In  other  words,  what  they  pay  additional  for  laoor,  or 
any  other  element  of  cost  that  they  may  have,  they  get  in  the  price  of 
the  finished  product? 
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Mr.  Mead.  For  what  they  sell  in  the  East.  I  think  they  sell  it 
out  West  sometimes  to  beat  our  prices,  and  I  wonder  how  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Rtan.  You  wonder  how  they  do  it? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  they  dump  some  of  their  paper  there.  Some 
of  them  are  here,  and  they  might  answer  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Is  the  quahty  of  the  news  paper  that  is  sold  by  them 
in  the  West  as^ood  as  that  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ryan.  The  quality  of  the  paper  that  they  dump? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  undertal^e  to  starve  the  eastern  market  by  dump- 
ing a  part  of  their  output  on  you? 

Mr.  Mead.  No;  but  they  are  looking  for  a  place  for  business,  and 
they  come  out  there  and  tney  find  a  keener  competition,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Ryan.  Do  you  ever  come  out  East  and  compete  with  them? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  freight  rates  are  more  favorable  to  the  East  to 
ship  west  than  they  are  to  the  West  to  ship  east. 

Mr.  Ryan.  So  that  you  are  sort  of  shut  out  of  the  eastern  territory  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  freight  rate  is  injurious  to  us. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  is  that?  I  should  think  that  the  freight  rates 
would  be  cheaper  to  ship  from  the  West  east  than  to  ship  from  the 
East  west. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  cars  go  east  loaded  with  grain  and  come  back 
empty,  unless  they  are  loaded  with  paper  or  some  other  commodity. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Mead.  Our  mill  was  one  of  the  constituent  mills  of  the  General 
Paper  Company;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  any  of  the  contracts  when  the  General 
Paper  Company  was  dissolved? 

Mr.  Mead.  Some  of  the  contracts  were  assigned  to  us — that  is, 
those  we  were  filling  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution;  and  our  share  of 
the  Scripps-McRea  contract  was  also  turned  over  to  us. 

The  (Jhairman.  Did  vou  get  statements  from  Mr.  Hurlbut? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  get  them  once  a  month.  I  get  about  how  much 
I  ship. 

The  Chairman.  He  tells  you  what  the  others  ship? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  he  tells  me  how  much  the  others  ship. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  of  benefit  to  you? 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  a  bit.     I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  will  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  have  received  for 
paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  For  print  paper? 

The  Chairman.  For  news-print  paper. 

Mr.  Mead.  In  sheets,  $2.75  at  the  mill,  less  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  rolls  what  is  the  highest  price  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  $2.60  at  the  mill, less  3  per  cent;  and  it  is  a  little  better 
quality  than  the  ordinary  sheet  paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  1  want  to  know  about,  the  ordinary 
news-print  paper. 

Mr.  Mead.  $2.50  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  have  ever  quoted 
on  that  paper? 
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Mr.  Mead.  That  is  the  highest  I  have  ever  quoted. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  fciow  whether  there  has  been  any  effort 
orfattempt  or  intention  to  endeavor  to  raise  the  price  to  3  cents? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  statements  of  the  newspaper 
men? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  Mr.  Ridder? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  there  was  a  movement  to  put  the  price  up 
to  $60  a  ton,  a  threatened  advance? 

Mr.  Mead.  There  are  some  very  small  users  of  print  paper  who 
perhaps  get  their  paper  in  open-car  shipments  anci  buv  it  through 
lobbers  who  might  pay  as  high  as  3  cents  for  the  paper  flat  in  sheets. 
Those  statements  must  have  emanated  from  those  sources.  I  think 
no  reputable  mill  has  made  any  such  price.     We  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  proposition  to  put 
the  price  up  to  3  cents,  or  in  that  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  to  increase  the  price  of  paper? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  never. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  understanding  or  agreement 
with  other  paper  mills  with  reference  to  the  price  of  paper  or  the 
amount  of  production  since  the  dissolution  of  the  General  Paper 
Company,  in  May,  1906? 

Mr.  MEAD.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(Witness  excused.) 

TESTmONY  OF  MR.  L.  M.  ALEXANDER— Becalled. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Alexander,  have  any  of  your  associates  become 
interested  in  any  of  the  Canada  properties? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Edwards  interested  in  any  way  in  the 
Spanish  Kiver  enterprise  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Edwards  or  Mr.  Edmunds? 

The  Chairman.  Either  one? 

Mr.  Alexander.  There  is  no  Mr.  Edwards  that  I  know.  There  is 
a  Mr.  Edmunds  that  took  an  option  on  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company's  property,  but  I  understand  that  that  option  has 
expired;  in  fact,  he  has  told  me  so  himself,  and  he  is  not  interested, 
so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  no  Mr.  Edwards.  We  have  had 
John  Edwards  repeatedly  referred  to,  and  I  wondered  if  he  was  a 
myth. 

Mr.  Alexander.  John  Edwards  was  Mrs.  Alexander's  father.  He 
has  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  she  was  an  only  child. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  John  Edwards  Company? 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  interested  in  any  way  in  the  Spanish 
River  enterprise? 
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Mr.  Alexander.  No,  sir;  nor  any  other  pulp  wood,  except  a  few 
acres  located  away  up  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  probably  500  or  600 
acres. 

The  Chairman.  In  northern  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  northern  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  in  Canada.  I  think  Minnesota 
is  still  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

(At  5.50  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  May  23,  1908,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


BRIEF  OF  PTJBLISHEBS. 

StatemerU  submitted  on  lehalf  of  New  York  newspaper  publishers  by 
Mr.  John  Norris,  July  26, 1907. 

To  the  board  of  arbitration,  in  the  matter  of  New  York  Stereotypers^ 

Union  No.  1  scale. 

Gentlemen:  The  New  York  publishers  are  entirely  willing  to  pay 
fair  and  Uberal  wage  to  the  employees  in  their  stereotype  rooms. 
They  have  declined  to  assent  to  the  proposed  increase  in  scale  asked  for 
by  the  New  York  Stereotypers'  Umon  No.  1  because  the  stereotypers 
are  now  overpaid  and  because  the  publishers  have  been  paying  for 
many  years  higher  wages  to  the  New  York  stereotypers  than  are  paid 
generally  for  the  same  line  of  work  in  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

Let  us  go  back  forty  years  ago,  when  the  present  scale  is  said  to  have 
been  fixed — ^when  President  Williams  and  Counsel  McGarvey  were 
children.  It  is  certain  the  scale  was  not  fixed  for  these  gentlemen, 
nor  by  them.  Thirty-eight  years  ago  the  first  stereotyper  was  hired 
to  work  in  the  New  I  ork  Sun  office,  where  two  BuUock  presses  had 
been  installed.  It  is  possible  there  was  one  skilled  worker  and  two  or 
three  helpers.  In  1870  Hoe  put  his  No.  1  web  press  into  the  Tribune 
basement,  and  a  year  or  so  later  two  Walter  (London  Times)  presses 
were  instaUed  in  the  Times  cellar,  and  by  1873  the  Herald  had  adopted 
the  Victory  presses,  also  Britisn.  The  total  number  of  newspaper 
stereotypers  m  the  city  thirty-five  years  ago  probably  did  not  exceed 
twelve. 

Up  to  twenty  years  ago  the  stereotypers  were  not  numerous.  The 
general  introduction  of  the  linotype,  the  expansion  of  the  railway 
mail  service,  the  cheapening  of  the  printing  press,  the  utilization  of 
mechanically  ground  wood  for  printing  purposes — aU  these  tended 
to  promote  the  production  of  newspapers  and  to  multiply  the  output 
of  papers,  so  that  we  deal  to-day  with  a  proposition  involving  380 
members  of  the  New  York  Stereotypers'  Union,  who  ask  you  to  add 
$8.50  per  week  to  their  regular  pay,  to  give  them  opportunity  for  an 
addition  of  two  hours  to  their  overtime  on  Saturday  mght,  to  con- 
tinue the  present  exasperating  conditions  of  shop  practice  by  which 
they  now  charge  six  hours  overtime,  and  to  penalize  the  newspapers 
to  tne  extent  of  $1  per  hour  if  they  work  overtime,  a  total  increase 
in  their  average  pay  from  $32.05,  tne  present  figure,  to  $44  per  week; 
that  is,  $36  for  regular  pay  and  $8  for  eight  hours  overtime. 
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The  reasons  given  for  this  request  are  expressed  in  a  letter  sent^to 
the  newspaper  publishers  under  date  of  March  12,  1907,  in  which  it 
was  stated  by  President  Williams:  **This  is  practically  the  first 
time  since  the  formation  of  our  union,  over  forty  years  ago,  that  we 
have  asked  the  publishers  of  New  York  for  any  increase  m  our  scale 
of  wages.  Diunng  that  period  the  amount  of  work  done  by  our 
members  in  proportion  to  the  men  engaged  has  increased  many 
fold,  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  publishers  has  grown 
immensely,  and  the  cost  of  Uving  has  increased  enormously.  We 
have  many  reasons  for  believing,  also,  that  our  employers  are  now 
reaping  much  larger  profits  from  their  business  than  they  were  at  the 
begmmng  of  the  period  mentioned,  or  at  any  time  during  that  period, 
and  consequently  will  now,  without  doubt,  be  glad  to  join  with  the 
other  employers,  who  in  nearly  all  branches  or  industry  are  gener- 
ously sharing  with  their  workmen  some  of  the  benefits  which  these 
times  of  great  prosperity  are  bringing  them." 

It  may  be  true  that  no  direct  change  has  been  made  in  the  stereo- 
typers'  scale  within  forty  years,  but  when  we  recall  that  goods  com- 
pnsed  in  Dun's  index  which  can  now  be  bought  for  $108  then  cost 
$188,  and  that  therefore  the  stereotypers'  pay  of  that  day  was  about 
equal  to  a  weekly  wage  of  $15.65  per  week  at  this  time,  the  force  of 
their  plea  disappears.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1897 
the  cost  of  living  reached  the  lowest  mark  of  the  last  forty  years. 
The  index  figures  in  that  period  of  disaster  had  dropped  to  $72,455 
in  1897. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  stereotypers  have  compared  with 
a  period  when  building  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  If  they  had  com- 
pared the  average  index  prices  for  a  ten-year  period  or  a  twenty-year 
period  or  a  thirty-year  period  the  comparison  could  not  have  been 
so  favorable  for  them.  The  reason  why  they  selected  ten  years  ago 
forpurposes  of  comparison  is  obvious. 

Tne  mdex  figures  for  ten-year  periods  averaged  as  follows: 

1871  to  1880,  inclusive 125.514 

1881  to  1890,  inclusive 99,200 

1891  to  1900,  inclusive 84, 280 

1901  to  1906;  inclusive 98, 932 

These  show  a  lower  average  thus  far  this  decade  than  in  the  period 
from  1881  to  1890. 

In  1897  the  stereotypers  were  enabled  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  40  per  cent  of  that  which  had  been  paid  when  they  say  the  scale 
was  fixed,  but  they  did  not  offer  at  that  time  to  share  this  economy 
with  the  newspaper  publishers,  nor  did  they  volunteer  to  do  so  in 
1898,  when  nearly  every  newspaper  in  the  city  was  making  up  deficits 
due  to  the  Spanish-American  war.  They  would  promptly  have 
answered  that  their  pay  was  measured  by  the  value  of  their  work,  not 
by  the  cost  of  living,  and  must  be  so  determined. 

The  newspapers  did  not  ask  them  to  accept  lower  pay.  The  news- 
papers then  took  the  ground,  as  they  now  contend,  that  the  pay  of  all 
mechanics  must  be  measured  by  the  value  of  their  work,  as  deter- 
mined by  numerous  and  varying  conditions.  Newspapers  do  not  be- 
lieve in  reducing  the  pay  of  any  man.  They  act  on  the  general  principle 
that  it  is  better  to  discharge  a  man  than  to  cut  his  pay,  and  so  while 
they  regard  the  stereotypers  as  extremely  overpaid,  the  number  then 
employed  was  not  large  and  the  overpayment  not  serious  in  the 
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aggregate.  So  the  newspapers  adjusted  themselves  to  the  situation, 
even  though  the  excessive  pay  of  the  stereotyper  provoked  irritation 
and  discontent  among  other  mechanics  whose  work  was  of  a  higher 
order  of  intelligence  and  capacity  and  required  much  longer  hours. 

The  stereotyper  did  not  need  a  fund  of  general  information  Uke  the 
compositor;  he  did  not  need  a  knowledge  of  spelling,  nor  of  pimctua- 
tion,  nor  of  capitalization ;  he  did  not  give  the  intense  appUcation  of  the 
compositor,  nor  imdergo  the  strain  or  wear  on  the  eyes  and  brain;  he 
required  no  training  with  intricate  machinery  hke  the  pressman; 
he  nad  no  knowledge  of  routings  or  dispatches  like  the  mailer.  One 
or  two  skilled  men  with  the  Imack  of  making  matrices  and  trying 
metal  met  the  office  requirements.  The  others  had  a  work  that  was 
entireljr  physical,  and  not  of  a  high  type. 

Admitting  that  no  direct  change  in  the  scale  had  been  made,  there 
had,  nevertheless,  grown  up  within  fifteen  years  a  series  of  interpre- 
tations and^'shop  practices  which  materially  added  to  the  pay  of  the 
stereotyper  ana  increased  the  cost  of  stereotyping  in  greater  propor- 
tion, so  that  the  pay  now  averages  $4.55  per  week  in  excess  of  the 
regular  pay,  or  $32.05  per  week.  In  some  offices  it  ranges  from  $37 
to  $40  per  week.  The  increased  pay  and  greater  cost  were  brought 
about  by  aboUshing  apprentices  and  helpers;  by  reducing  the  supply 
of  labor;  by  demanding  extra  pay  for  Saturday  wprk;  by  demanding 

Eayment  for  **time  witnin  time''  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  per  annum; 
y"  stoppage  of  phalanxing;  by  new  interpretations  on  overtime  j  by 
fixing  arbitrary  Umits  to  the  number  of  men  required  to  do  given 
work;  by  dinunished  productivity,  and  by  extra  men  for  blocking. 
This  enumeration  is  omy  partial;  the  expedients  adopted  were  numer- 
ous and  ingenious.  With  the  introduction  of  the  autoplate  the  physi- 
cal tax  upon  the  stereotyper  has  almost  disappeared.  Certainly  there 
has  been  a  diminution  "of  labor,  but  not  a  diminution  of  cost  to  the 
publisher. 

When  the  New  York  Times  moved  to  its  new  building,  January  1, 
1905,  President  Williams  announced  to  me  that  the  union  would 
expect  us  to  increase  our  stereotyping  force  from  nine  to  thirteen, 
notwithstanding  that  casting  formerly  done  hy  hand  would  then  be 
done  by  machinery.  Mark  you,  our  circulation  was  not  increased; 
our  press-covering  capacity  was  unchanged;  the  number  of  pages  to  be 
molded  and  cast  was  substantially  the  same;  but  our  change  from  41 
Park  row  to  Times  square  carried  with  it  a  penalty  of  $128  per  week  in 
labor.  He  said  that  the  foreman,  who  had  been  doing  the  work  which 
two  ordinary  men  would  do,  must  act  only  as  foreman;  that  there 
would  be  an  assistant  foreman;  that  the  helper  from  the  composing 
room  who  had  previously  done  blocking  must  be  a  member  of  the 
union  at  a  stereo typer's  pay;  that  the  number  of  men  at  the  molding 
table  must  be  increased  n*om  two  to  three,  and  seven  men  would  go  on 
the  autoplate.  We  had  a  lot  of  other  things  to  do  at  that  time,  and  it 
was  understood  that  the  matter  would  go  along  under  protest  and 
would  be  taken  up  when  I  could  return  from  a  much-needed  rest.  I 
frequently  wrote  to  the  presidents  of  the  local  and  of  the  international 
union,  but  obtained  no  arbitration  and  no  adjustment. 

In  a  Chicago  office  which  the  union  does  not  control  a  greater 
quantity  of  stereotyping  work  is  turned  out  on  the  autoplate  with  a 
much  smaller  force.  On  many  occasions  I  have  made  serious  effort 
to  ascertain  how  it  was  possible  to  keep  our  force  busy.     I  may  have 
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been  unfamiliar  with  the  technique  of  the  craft,  but  I  confess  I  could 
not  understand  and  do  not  now  understand  what  is  the  need  for  so 
many  men  on  our  roll. 

I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  inability  of  a  New  York  imion 
stereotyper  to  match  the  work  of  a  smaller  number  of  Chicago  non- 
union stereotypers  and  boys. 

Our  autoplates  were  equipped,  so  the  maker  said,  to  cast  plates 
without  using  the  router;  but,  oelieve  me,  we  did  not  succeed  in 
shaking  off  the  men  who  worked  the  routers  until  after  the  lapse  of 
two  and  one-half  years,  at  a  cost  of  over  $7,000  for  unnecessary  labor 
in  routing.  When  our  autoplate  machinery  was  started  we  encoun- 
tered blundering  incapacity,  which  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
officers  of  the  union,  but  never  remedied.  For  a  time  we  were  forced 
to  abandon  the  machines  and  return  to  hand  casting.  Then  we 
were  forced  to  protest  against  the  quality  of  substitutes  sent  to  us 
by  the  union.  Tw^o  men  assigned  to  operate  a  Hoe  hand  casting  box 
on  January  11,  1905,  did  not  know  how  to  close  the  box  to  make  the 
casting,  and  one  of  the  regulars  went  over  to  them  in  my  presence 
and  showed  them  how  to  do  it.  Of  course,  they  broke  the  edge  of 
the  matrix  on  the  first  casting,  and  delayed  the  issue  of  the  newspaper 
until  another  matrix  could  be  made. 

On  the  next  night  there  was  a  curly-headed  youngster  sent  to  us 
to  act  as  substitute,  and  some  one  assigned  nim  to  the  work  of 
replenishing  the  metal  pot,  but  the  youngster  did  not  know,  how 
to  put  in  the  plates,  and  one  of  the  regulars  had  to  tell  him  how 
to  do  it.  They  tried  to  push  on  us  an  old  man  as  a  full-fledged 
stereotyper,  whereas  he  was  fit  only  to  be  a  pensioner.  Our  stere- 
otype pav  rolls  were  increased  $6,700  per  annum  over  the  cost  for 
1904.  TKese  facts  are  cited  here  merely  as  an  illustration  of  the 
methods  of  the  union  in  reducing  the  supply  of  qualified  labor  and 
in  dealing  with  the  publishers.  Subsequently,  after  conference  with 
other  members  of  the  Publishers'  Association  on  this  matter,  it  was 
resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  which  would  take  up  all  these  ques- 
tions and  thrash  them  out.  The  association  regarded  the  then  exist- 
ing scale  as  excessively  high  for  the  labor  performed,  but  our  mem- 
bers would  not  have  grumbled  over  that  if  these  devices  for  extra 
pay  had  not  been  adopted.  We  could  pay  high  wages  as  wages,  but 
when  the  scheme  of  ''time  within  time  was  appUed,  our  resentment 
was  aroused,  and  it  was  a  source  of  constant  irritation. 

For  twenty  months  matters  drifted  along  without  action  by  the 
imion  upon  our  requests  for  a  change  of  scale,  until  this  preposterous, 
extortionate,  and  msincere  demand  for  an  increase  from  $32.05  per 
week  to  $44  per  week  was  formulated  and  presented  to  us  as  the 
union's  answer  to  our  request. 

Instead  of  rectifying  gross  abuses  the  stereotypers'  union  asks  for 
an  additional  payment  of  $164,000  per  annum  from  sixteen  news- 
papers. They  asK  for  a  share  in  the  newspaper  prosperity  at  a  time 
when  the  most  serious  menace  that  ever  nung  over  the  business  is 
impending.  The  combined  scales  of  labor,  and  of  paper  supply  men, 
mean  an  annual  addition  of  $3,000,000  to  our  expenses — $2,160,000 
for  white  paper ;  $600,000,  for  compositors ;  $200,000  for  stereotypers ; 
$100,000  for  other  unions. 

Not  more  than  4  newspapers  out  of  the  16  could  make  ends  meet 
on  such  terms.     Some  of  us  pay  $85,000  per  annum  as  the  price  for  a 
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closed  shop,  in  comparison  with  the  open  shop.  Some  of  us  pay 
$350,000  per  annum  tor  the  closed  shop.  .  All  of  us  pay  $1,500,000  per 
annum  as  our  tribute  to  organized  labor — but  how  far  can  this  thmg 
be  carried?  How  long  are  we  to  pay  it?  There  are  limits  beyona 
which  employers  can  not  go,  even  if  they  are  well  wishers  of  organized 
labor.  We  are  approaching  that  Umit  where  our  necessities  may 
force  us  to  stop,  and  the  unions  should  consider  what  is  wise  under 
the  circimistances. 

At  this  point  let  ne  state  that  the  newspapers  appearing  in  this 
arbit'-ation  have  no  objections  to  unions.  We  have  accepted  the 
idea  of  the  closed  shop,  and  of  the  eight-hour  day;  we  have 
decided  to  deal  with  labor  representatives  rather  than  with  individ- 
uals, and  thereby  we  have  increased  the  responsibility  of  the  unions. 
In  our  dealings  with  them  we  have  not  wrangled  over  trifles.  We 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  labor  question  was  full  of  compUcations 
and  that  the  leaders  of  the  union  must  exercise  great  patience  and 
tact  in  controlling  the  men  who  elect  them  to  office.  We  have  tried 
to  cultivate  friendlv  relations  with  the  organized  wage-earners,  and 
we  have  tried  to  be  courteous,  prompt,  and  fair.  Disagreements 
have  arisen,  but  we  have  always  managed  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  an 
understanding  without. friction  and  trouble.  Under  our  agreements 
we  first  try  conciUation,  then  local  arbitration,  and  finally  national 
arbitration.  It  is  true  that  imder  arbitration  neither  side  has  obtained 
what  it  thought  it  was  entitled  to  receive,  but  we  have  maintained 
friendly  relations  at  all  times,  and  our  employees  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  work  uninterrupted  by  strike  or  lockout. 

To  simplify  the  matters  upon  which  the  arbitrators  must  pass  we 
will  attempt  to  divide  our  presentation  so  that  it  shall  cover: 

First.  Pay. 

Second.  Hours,  and  overtime,  and  other  working  conditions  which 
are  subject  to  local  arbitration. 

Third.  A  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  stereotypers  that  they 
should  have  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  of  the  newspapers. 

Fourth.  A  review  of  the  claim  tnat  the  cost  of  living  nas  increased. 

Fifth.  An  examination  of  witnesses. 

Sixth.  A  formulation  of  findings  which  we  will  ask  the  arbitrators 
to  adopt. 

PAY. 

The  establishments  to  be  affected  by  the  results  of  this  arbitra- 
tion are: 

(1)  List  of  memhers  -of  the  Publishers'  Association  with  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  contra^is. — ^American  and  Joumal| 
Evening  Journal,  World,  Tribune,  Staats-Zeitung,  Times,  Globe, 
Ea^le,  Mail,  Morgen  Journal. 

\2)  Newspapers  (not  memhers)  with  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  contracts. — Press. 

(3)  Members  of  Publishers'  Association  with  union  shops  without 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  contracts. — Sun,  Even- 
ing Sun,  Brooklyn  Times,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Morning  Telegraph, 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  Brooklyn  Citizen. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  received  a  list  of  twenty 
offices  to  which  the  union  will  apply  the  result  of  this  arbitration: 
American  Press  Association,  Isaac  Goldman,  New  Yorker  Herold, 
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Wall  Street  Journal,  Jersey  City  Journal,  National  Press  Association, 
Brooklyn  ChaL  Rapid  Printing  Company,  New  Yorker  Volkes 
Zeitung,  New  Yorker  Zeitung,  Henry  Rogowski,  McClure  Syndicate, 
F.  V.  Strauss,  Hoboken  Observer,  Abend  Post,  Jewish  Daily  News, 
Long  Island  Star,  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  the  Warheit,  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward. 

To  illustrate  one  effect  of  the  proposed  scale  we  have  prepared  a 
table  showing  the  increase  in  weekly  pay  rolls,  as  follows: 

Effect  of  proposed  scale  upon  newspaper  pay  rolls. 


No 
of 

men. 


Oflloe. 


Weekly 
increue. 


American  and  Journal  (morning  and  evening) . 

World  (morning  and  evening) 

Herald  (estimated)  and  Telegram  (estimated) . 

Sun  (morning  and  evening) 

Times 

Tribune 

Eagle 

Mall 

Press 

Staats  (morning  and  evening) 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union 

Journal  of  Commerce 


3     Brooklyn  Citizen. 
8     Brooklyn  Times... 
12  I  Globe  (estimated) . 

5  t  Telegraph 

100  ,  20  other  offices 


$850.00 
5S6.SO 
500.00 
239.26 
165.00 
134.50 
115.50 
100.00 
92.00 
70.50 
42.00 
36.00 
33.00 
26.50 
100.00 
63.00 
900.00 


379 


Total  (36  offices) 1       4,063.75 

Increase  per  annum I    210.795.00 


Comparing  the  proposed  regular  pay  of  $36  per  week,  or  $1  per 
hour,  for  New  York  with  aflihated  stereotype  union  scales  in  otner 
cities  we  find  that  it  is  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  next  highest  scale, 
in  Boston,  and  118  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  scale  for  Buffalo  and  Des 
Moines.     The  comparison  follows: 

Pay  of  stereotypers  in  all  cities  for  six  days  per  week. 

Proposed  New  York  scale $36. 00 

Baltimore 21. 00 

Boston 24. 00 

Buffalo 16.50 

Chicago 22.50 

Cincinnati 19.  50 

Cleveland 21.00 

Dee  Moines 16. 50 

Detroit 21. 00 

Indianapolis 19. 50 

Louisville 18. 00 

Memphis 18. 00 

Milwaukee 18. 00 

Philadelphia 19.50 

Pittsburg 20. 40 

Portland 22. 50 

Sacramento 21. 00 

San  Francisco 24. 00 

St.  Louis 22. 60 

If  we  add  eight  hours  per  week  for  overtime  payments  to  the 
request  for  $36  regular  pay,  we  find  that  the  New  i  ork  stereotypers 
are  asking  $44  per  week,  or  more  than  double  the  amount  paicl  for 
similar  work  in  almost  every  other  city.  Under  the  present  scale  of 
$27.50^  exclusive  of  the  overtime  payments,  the  New  York  stereo- 
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tvper  is  well  paid,  considering  the  fact  that  emplovment  is  continuous 
the  year  round  and  not  interrupted  regularly  by  midsummer  and 
midwinter  dullness  as  in  so  many  lines  of  trade  work.  Stereotypers 
get  three  hundred  and  twelve  days'  work  in  every  year,  while  artisans 
in  many  other  trades  are  lucky  if  they  average  two  hundred  days. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  low  form  of  skilled  work  and  the  additional  fact 
that  it  is  wholly  manual  work,  easily  and  quickly  learned,  explains 
why  the  wages  run  over  $3  a  day  in  only  five  large  cities.  The  con- 
tention that  the  work  of  the  stereotype  departments  is  conducted 
under  such  a  strain  as  to  merit  the  increased  wages  asked  for  can  be 
sufficiently  answered  by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  wages  now  paid 
are  full  recompense  for  the  strain  of  the  work.  Stereotyping  is  one  of 
the  simplest  and  most  easily  acquired  trades.  Nothing  but  the  strain 
of  the  work  would  give  warrant  for  wages  as  high  as  tnev  get. 

Comparing  the  amounts  now  paid  to  stereotypers  with  those  paid 
to  other  mechanical  departments,  we  find  : 

Per  week. 

Compositxjrs $31. 00 

Stereotjrpere 32. 05 

Pressmen 24. 00 

Mailers,  average •. 21. 00 

Photo-en^vers,  average 27. 50 

Wagon  drivers 14. 00 

Fly  boys 12.00 

It  may  be  claimed  th^t  while  the  scale  for  compositors  is  $27,  the 
actual  payment  has  been  $30  for  many  of  them  and  $32  per  week  for 
some  of  them.  Admitting  that  fact,  it  is  also  true  that  stereotypers 
are  averaging  $32.05  in  all  offices.  They  are  averaging  $34  in  some 
newspaper  offices,  and  in  the  largest  are  averaging  nearly  $38  per 
week.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  stereo- 
typers and  compositors  employed  in  New  York  City  a  study  of  the 
weekly  pay  rolls  will  show  that  there  are  more  stereotypers  receiving 
$35  than  compositors  receiving  $32  per  week. 

An  examination  of  the  pay  roll  for  the  entire  year  would  show  that 
in  the  various  offices  the  stereotypers  actually  receive  as  high  as 
$1,820  per  annum,  and  in  some  offices  in  some  instances  exceed  $2,100 
per  annum.  One  newspaper  paid  $41,866.89  in  overtime  in  1906, 
an  average  of  $10  per  week  per  man.  Another  paid  $16,519.50,  an 
average  of  $7  per  week  per  man.  The  total  payment  for  overtime 
exceeds  $90,000  per  annum.  Three  hundred  and  eighty  members 
of  the  union,  dividing  that  sum  between  them  for  fifty-two  weeks, 
would  average  $4.55  per  week,  thereby  estabUshing  them  an  average 
payment  for  the  year  1906  at  $32.05. 

The  pay  of  the  coimsel  of  the  stereotypers  as  foreman  of  the  Trib- 
tme  stereo  department  was  $2,600.  The  pay  of  Scale  Committeeman 
Morelandy  in  the  year  1906  was  $1,501.25. 

If  desired  I  will  furnish  you  a  list  of  eight  names  taken  at  random 
from  the  pay  rolls  of  an  office  showing  the  receipt  in  1906  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums: 

No.  1 $2,739.25 

No.  2 2,167.75 

No.  3 2,155.25 

No.  4 2,130.00 

No.  5 2,127.70 

No.  6 1,892.60 

No.  7 1,769.95 

No.  8 1,681.50 
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These  men  with  two  exceptions  took  vacations  ranging  from  one 
to  five  weeks  and  frequently  laid  off  one  or  two  or  tm*ee  days  in  a 
week. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  weekly  salaries  paid  in  that  year  over 
1,500  envelopes,  each  covering  a  week's  pay,  called  for  $36  and  over. 
This  would  mean  that  about  thirty  men  in  that  one  office  drew  over 
$36  per  week. 

I  give  these  figures  to  demonstrate  the  great  difficulty  stereotypers 
have  had  in  making  both  ends  meet,  as  Mr.  McGarvey  described  it. 

The  stereotypers  oase  their  request  for  increase  of  pay  largely  upon 
the  fact  that  mcreases  have  been  made  by  us  to  other  mechanical 
departments  in  recent  years.  Those  increases  were  made  by  us  in  an 
effort  to  secure  equalization  to  bring  them  closer  to  the  stereotypers. 
Prior  to  seven  years  ago  the  photo-engravers,  the  mailers,  and  the 
drivers  had  not  been  organized.  We  granted  an  advance  to  the  photo- 
engravers  because  they  have  really  made  progress  in  their  wort,  and 
are  bringing  results  that  had  not  been  obtained  previously.  We  are 
always  ready  to  encoiu'age  progress.  We  increased  the  pressmen 
10  per  cent  about  three  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  arbitration,  and 
recently  we  increased  them  in  course  of  conciliation.  We  made  the 
advances  in  justice  to  mechanics  who  were  doing  a  high  class  of  work, 
and  who,  even  after  the  raise  in  pay^  received  only  73  per  cent  of 
that  which  the  stereotypers  now  ootam.  We  also  tried  to  equalize 
the  mailers,  who  received  only  62  per  cent  of  what  stereotypers  now 
receive. 

The  stereotypers  also  base  their  request  partly  upon  the  claim  of 
greater  productivity.  They  boasted  fifteen  years  ago  that  in  hand 
casting  they  could  turn  out  one  plate  a  minute,  and  that  is  the  best 
they  can  do  to-day. 

In  1904  the  New  York  Times  contracted  for  two  autoplates  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000  under  the  expectation  that  we  could  turn  out  more 
and  better  plates  with  great  saving  in  labor  and  time  to  the  stereo- 
typers and  with  reduced  cost  to  us  on  the  weekly  pay  roll. 

For  machine  casting  in  the  year  1905  the  New  York  Times  paid 
$21,685  per  annum  more  than  it  paid  in  1904  for  hand  casting,  for 
substantially  the  same  size  of  paper  and  same  circulation.  The  cost 
was  doubled.     Here  are  the  details: 

Pay  roll $6, 700 

Interest  on  autoplates 3, 000 

Average  of  repairs,  gas,  and  power 1, 585 

Depreciation 10, 000 

Additional  water 400 

Total 21,685 

Yet  we  are  told  by  the  stereotypers  that  publishers  receive  all  the 
benefits  of  the  increased  output.     We  ask,  VVTiere? 

The  stereotypers  who  say  they  are  subjected  to  harder  strain  over- 
look the  fact  tnat  formerly  matrices  were  laboriously  beaten  in  by 
hand  brushes,  and  the  employers  introduced  roller-molding  machines 
which  relieved  them  of  that  wear.  Formerly  the  men  in  hand  casting 
had  to  lift  heavy  boxes  filled  with  type  metal.  Now  a  machine 
operated  electrically  by  touching  a  button  performs  that  work.  For- 
merly the  plate  with  heavy  tailpiece  was  lifted  three  or  four  times  in 
the  process  of  stereotyping.  Now  a  plate  without  the  17-pound  tail- 
piece is  Ufted  once. 
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The  union  has  contrived  to  arrange  that  we  can  not  obtain  any 
economy  from  the  autoplate.  We  have  obtained  only  problematical 
gains  in  time  for  ourselves,  but  we  are  paying  for  easier  work  by  the 
stereo  typers. 

In  other  departments  of  the  newspaper  we  can  phalanx  our  men, 
but  not  in  the  stereotyping  room.  In  other  departments  the  em- 
ployee will  do  any  work  in  that  department  which  the  office  wants, 
out  not  in  the  stereotyping  department.  In  other  departments  we 
can  arrange  for  work  for  subsequent  editions;  in  the  stereotype  de- 
partment we  are  penalized  for  it  by  what  is  called  *Hime  within 
time''  to  the  extent  of  815,000  per  annum.  In  other  departments 
we  have  helpers  and  boys,  but  not  in  the  stereotyping  department. 
In  other  departments  we  pay  overtime  only  for  time  actually  worked 
in  excess  or  regular  hours,  but  in  the  stereotyping  department  there 
are  classes  of  work  for  which  after  we  have  paid  for  the  time  of  the 
stereotyper  we  are  asked  to  pay  an  additional  time  for  work  done  in 
regular  iiours,  and  this  they  ask  in  order  that  they  may  force  us  to 
employ  more  stereotypers  or  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  existing  force. 
For  instance,  if  we  mold  or  cast  the  plates  of  our  Sunday  paper  on 
Saturday  morning  within  regular  hours  we  must  pay  an  additional 
time  as  a  penalty. 

In  some  instances  newspapers  have  been  asked  to  pay  overtime  for 
lunch  on  a  Saturday  night,  oecause  the  men  who  reported  at  7  p.  m. 
did  not  have  time  to  go  out  at  11  p.  m.  to  lunch,  and  did  not  go  out. 
That  was  the  way  they  taxed  their  employer  because  he  needed  their 
labor  at  that  particular  time.  In  offices  where  a  Sunday  cut  had  to  be 
blocked  on  Tnursday  they  demanded  overtime  for  blocking  it  within 
regular  hours.  • 

1  beg  to  submit  herewith  copy  of  a  dodger,  distributed  by  the  Even- 
ing Journal,  for  which  that  office  was  asked  by  the  stereotvpers  to  pay 
fourteen  hours  overtime.  This  dodger  was  molded  and  plates  cast 
during  the  regular  evening  hours,  on  Friday,  June  21,  1907. 

As  it  is  the  custom  of  the  union  and  the  chapel  to  distribute  all  work 
as  evenly  as  possible,  this  was  given  to  two  boxes  to  be  cast,  the  office 
being  under  the  impression  that  no  charge  would  be  made,  inasmuch 
as  afl  dodgers  had  been  done  gratis  heretofore. 

This  caused  the  employment  of  14  men,  12  in  the  foundry  and  2  in 
the  molding  room,  to  turn  out  the  work,  which  consisted  of  8  plates. 
Prior  to  making  up  the  pay-roll  for  the  week,  the  chairman  of  the 
chapel,  without  presenting  the  matter  to  the  superintendent,  went  to 
the  president  of  the  local  union,  and  secured  his  ruling  to  the  effect 
that  this  work  should  be  paid  for  as  extra  work  at  overtime  rates. 

The  superintendent  declined  to  pay  it,  and  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  union  president,  who  said  he  would  take  it  under  advisement. 
The  office  is  now  advised  that  the  executive  committee  has  decided 
that  the  president's  ruUng  should  be  sustained  and  the  work  paid  for 
in  accordance  therewith. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  that  dodgers  be  done  without  extra 
charge,  and  heretofore  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  chapel,  the  superintendent  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  executive  committee.  If  the  executive  committee 
has  arrived  at  a  decision,  as  we  are  advised  it  has,  the  committee  has 
acted  without  hearing  the  office  side  of  the  case. 
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In  our  composing  rooms  the  typographical  union  stops  the  accumu- 
lation of  overtime  by  forcing  the  man  who  has  accumulated  eight 
hours  overtime  to  take  a  day  off  within  the  next  financial  week.  The 
stereotypers  union  refused  to  do  that.  It  is  aiming  to  promote  over- 
time ana  to  add  to  the  burden  of  the  employer.  The  typographical 
union  in  order  that  it  may  provide  for  unemployed  members  insist 
that  no  one  holding  a  full  situation  is  allowed  to  work  in  any  other 
office,  but  that  suggestion  is  refused  by  the  stereotypers'  union. 

The  compositor  works  eight  hours  steadily  each  night,  while  the 
stereotyper  s  task,  in  some  instances,  does  not  exceed  sixty-three 
minutes  of  actual  labor,  and  not  more  than  four  and  one-halt  hours 
actual  time  on  duty.     Unlike  any  other  of  the  trades  outside  of  news- 

Eaper  offices,  the  stereotypers  ask  pay  for  the  time  they  take  for 
mcheon,  and  in  overtime  they  carry  this  to  an  absurd  extreme. 
The  stereotypers*  union,  for  purposes  of  its  own,  has  affiliated  the 
electrotypers  with  it  in  one  union.  Its  scale  provides  for  a  discrimi- 
nation against  newspapers  and  in  favor  of  these  electrotyping  shops 
whereby  it  will  allow  apprentices  and  helpers  to  them,  but  not  to  us. 
It  fixes  nine  hours  as  a  working  day  in  tnem,  while  fixing  seven  and 
one-half  hours  as  the  actual  workmg  day  in  newspaper  offices.  It 
allows  its  members  to  work  in  electrotype  shops  for  $4  per  day,  or 
45  cents  per  hour  of  a  fifty-three  hour  week,  while  it  now  asks  $1 

Eer  hour  from  newspapers.  It  also  discriminates  in  favor  of  what  are 
nown  as  column,  or  job  offices,  by  fixing  nine  hours  as  a  day's  work 
and  eight  hours  as  a  night's  work.  The  stereotyper  has  lowered  the 
average  standard  of  his  work  by  insisting  that  caring  for  fires  and 
carrying  plates  and  various  other  laboring  tasks,  requiring  neither 
knack  nor  training,  nor  intelUgence,  shall  be  paid  for  as  stereotyping 
work  at  imiformly  top-notch  prices.  Men  are  required  to  do  at  the 
regular  scale  for  skilled  labor  a  class  of  work  which  would  be  a  fit 
task  for  a  boy  or  a  day  laborer.  This  is  an  economic  waste  which  in 
the  long  run  can  do  the  men  no  good,  and  which  cripples  the  employer's 
capacity  to  expend  the  same  money  to  better  advantage  and  con- 
seouently  to  increased  benefits. 

The  restrictions  thev  have  imposed  on  us  are  an  injury  to  the  news- 
papers, but  they  also  mvolve  great  losses  to  workers  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

No  claim  can  be  carefully  made  that  stereotvpers  have  gained  in 
competence  or  in  producing  power.  In  no  way  tave  the  stereotypers 
helped  the  employer  to  increase  his  profits  or  to  put  out  a  handsome 
or  well-made  newspaper.  They  yield  to  no  premium  for  intelligence. 
They  represent  no  factor  in  the  expanding  power  of  the  paper.  They 
have  taken  incompetents  into  their  union,  and  have  established  a 
close  corporation  or  guild. 

In  1902  we  tried  to  find  a  place  in  the  stereotyping  department 
for  one  of  our  boys,  Joe  Stafford — who  had  grown  up  m  tne  New  York 
Times  office — and  the  foreman  wrote,  me  a  letter,  as  foUows: 

The  only  way  for  him  to  come  intx)  the  office  and  obtain  employment  would  be  to 
get  in  some  book  or  flat-plate  office  and  serve  an  apprenticeship. 

That  boy  was  forced  to  continue  his  employment  as  a  clerk,  and  at 
this  moment  that  lad,  now  a  young  man,  deprived  of  a  trade,  lies  on 
his  bed  awaiting  his  final  suiiunons. 

They  have  made  their  union  so  close  a  corporation  that  they  have 
not  enough  men  to  go  around.     The  International  Union  passed  a 
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law,  effective  January  1, 1905,  that  six  days  would  constitute  a  week's 
work,  but  we  find  them  working  sevpn  days  in  New  York  City. 

Everjr  newspaper  office  in  New  York  Qty,  with  three  exceptional 
is  organized. 

In  January,  1905,  the  membership  of  the  Stereotypers'  Union  was 
375.  To-day.  according  to  Counsel  McGarvey,  it  is  380,  a  gain  of  5 
in  a  period  or  two  and  one-half  years.  Is  that  a  recognition  by  the 
union  of  an  extraordinary  increase  in  output?  Does  that  constric- 
tion keep  pace  with  the  wonderful  growth  in  population  and  expan- 
sion of  which  we  have  heard  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  selfish  poUcy  that 
treats  the  New  York  field  as  the  private  preserve  of  certain  individ- 
uals? Is  it  not  bad  faith  to  stereotypers  elsewhere?  Is  it  not  bad 
faith  to  the  compositors,  pressmen,  and  mailers?  Is  it  not  against 
the  spirit  of  trades  unionism?  Is  it  not  a  matter  for  investigation 
and  discipline  by  the  International  Stereotypers'  Union  ? 

The  law  of  the  International  Stereotypers'  Union  should  at  least 
be  as  binding  upon  them  as  it  is  on  us.  That  law  (sec.  19  of  gen- 
eral laws)  says:  ''It  is  enjoined  upon  each  subordinate  union  to 
make  regulations  Umiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  employed 
in  each  office  to  one  for  such  number  of  journeymen  as  to  the  union 
may  seem  just.'' 

Li  utter  disregard  of  that  mandate,  the  New  York  union  abolished 
apprentices  in  newspaper  offices  to  increase  its  opportimity  for 
extortion. 

The  scale  of  the  stereotypers'  unions  in  other  cities  herewith  sub- 
mitted shows  provisions  for  apprentices  in  the  following  cities:  Bos- 
ton, Buffalo,  Cnica^o,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Des  Moines,  Indianapolis, 
Louisville,  Memphis,  Pittsburg,  Portland,  Sacramento,  and  St.  Louis. 

Stereotypers  are  scarce  because  the  fixed  policy  of  the  union  is  to 
keep  the  membership  to  the  minimum  fiigure.  The  laws  of  the  Inter- 
national Stereoty]>ers'  Union  reauire  apprentices  to  serve  a  term  of 
five  years,  whereas  the  Typograpnical  Union  requires  only  four  years. 
The  object  of  the  five-year  &rm  in  a  trade  that  can  be  mastered  in 
less  than  half  that  time  is  obviously  and  imquestionably  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  ioumeymen  as  far  as  possible.  A  similar  motive  is 
disclosed  in  the  local  law  of  the  Chicago  union  prohibiting  any  mem- 
ber doing  anything  to  bring  stereoty]>ers  into  Chicago  from  elsewhere. 
The  counter  duty  to  assist  idle  members  out  of  a  town  is  not  voiced 
in  any  written  rule,  but  is  so  logical  a  corollary  of  the  Chicago  by- 
law that  it  would  not  be  strange  if  it  is  followed  in  the  spirit  even  though 
not  expressed  in  the  letter  of  any  imion  law. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  newspaper  offices  be  allowed  ap- 
prentices. Newspaper  stereotyping  is  a  trade  by  itself  and  bears  little 
more  relationship  to  the  brancnes  &om  which  stereotypers  are  gradu- 
ated now  than  it  does  to  an  entirely  separate  craft.  Stereotypers 
now  come  from  the  finishing  bench  in  electrotype  foundries,  and  from 
the  flat-plate  stereotype  snops.  In  neither  of  these  branches  is 
there  anything  which  tends  to  give  the  men  the  training  necessary 
to  the  proper  nandling  of  the  work  as  newspaper  stereotypers.  The 
only  way  tnat  this  can  be  done  is  by  experience  in  a  newspaper  stereo- 
type  room,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  publisher  to  ask  him  to  pay  full 
journeyman's  wages  while  a  man  is  learning  the  trade. 

Competence  has  not  been  the  controlling  factor  in  admission  to 
the  umon,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  instances  which  have  been  here 
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cited.  The  union  has  aboUshed  apprentices  and  helpers  in  order  to 
increase  the  number  of  fully  pai^J  stereotypers  and  to  reduce  the  sup- 
ply of  labor.  It  has  increased  the  cost  of  stereotyping  by  machinery 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  hand  stereotyping.  We  object  to  its 
methods  in  loading  us  with  unnecessary  men  and  with  incapables. 
While  papers  are  subjected  to  all  sorte  of  penalties  for  overtime 
work,  emergencjr  work,  etc.,  the  men  pay  no  penalty  for  tardiness, 
poor  workmanship,  or  mistakes. 

No  other  union  in  the  country,  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
has  attempted  the  insidious  methods  of  overcharging  which  tne 
stereotypers'  union  of  New  York  has  carried  out— because  of  our 
complacency  and'  our  unwillingness  to  fight.  If  comparison  should 
be  made  between  our  offices  and  offices  m  other  cities,  it  would  be 
foimd  that  the  outside  offices  have  fewer  men,  lower  wages,  more 
hours,  fewer  restrictions,  and  less  overtime. 

The  stereotypers  of  New  York  also  claim  that  they  should  be 
allowed  an  addition  of  $12  per  week  to  their  pay  because  increases 
have  been  granted  elsewhere  to  all  classes  of  labor.  We  refer  the 
arbitrators  to  the  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  McParland,  on  behalf 
of  New  York  Typographical  Union,  No.  6,  in  a  recent  local  arbitration 
(see  pp.  95  and  96),  to  show  that  at  no  place  and  in  no  way  has  there 
been  an  increase  of  more  than  11  per  cent  or  more  than  $2.50  per 
^eek,  yet  stereotypers  ask  for  $12  per  week  advance. 

We  also  refer  to  the  statistics  of  the  New  York  State  bureau 
reports,  which  show  that  other  trades  in  which  increases  have  been 
made  have  hazards  of  weather  and  other  conditions  which  do  not 
affect  the  stereotypers.  While  bricklayers  and  the  building  trades 
may  work  two  hundred  days,  the  stereotyper  can  work  every  day 
in  the  year,  with  shorter  hours  and  less  physical  tax.  While  brick- 
layers and  the  so-called  highly  paid  mechanics  earn  less  than  $1,000 
per  annum,  the  stereotypers  or  New  York  average  from  $1,600  to 
$2,100  per  annum,  and  tnat  on  the  present  scale  they  are  the  best 
paid  mechanics  of  which  we  have  record. 

Stereotypers  are  now  paid  between  72  and  76  cents  per  hour  for 
regular  time.     The  figures  of  the  State  bureau  (see  p.  13  of  the  Typo- 

S'aphical  arbitration)  show  that  no  other  trade  equals  that  rate, 
ricklayers  get  70  cents  per  hour;  portable  engineers  get  69  cents 
per  hour;  plasterers  get  69  cents  per  hour;  stone  setters  get  69  cents 
per  hour;  plumbers  get  62  cents  per  hour.  And  now  stereotypers, 
who  already  lead  all  other  trades  m  actual  earnings,  ask  an  increase 
to  $1  per  hour,  or  43  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  higmy  paid  bricklayer. 
I  understand  they  found  that  printers  in  Goldfield,  Nev.,  were 
paid  $1  per  hour,  and  apparently  ttiey  want  to  work  this  field  on  the 
same  basis. 

HOUBS   AND  OVERTIME. 

The  publishers  of  New  York,  and  particularly  the  publishers  of 
morning  newspapers,  can  not  get  out  their  work  within  tne  hours  pro- 
vided for  regular  work  in  the  scale  submitted  by  the  stereotypers' 
union.  Regularly  every  week  the  actual  work  averages  six  nours 
more  than  the  scale. 

Most  of  us  are  glad  to  work,  and  do  not  think  that  a  period  of  eight 
hours  in  twenty-four  is  too  much.  The  stereotypers  ask  for  six  hours 
a  day — thirty-six  hours  per  week.     We  have  no  behef  that  the  request 
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is  serious.  They  expect  to  work  more  than  six  hours  on  Saturday 
night.  They  know  we  can  not  get  out  omt  editions  in  that  time,  and 
that  therefore  under  the  new  scale  we  would  pay  them  a  dollar  an 
hour  extra  for  overtime,  or  $8  for  Saturday  nignt  in  many  cases,  and 
$12  in  some  offices. 

The  union  theory  of  overtime  is  that  the  unions  do  not  want  us  to 
work  a  man  too  long  or  to  put  on  too  small  a  force.  That  may  be 
right  in  theory,  but  this  union  bars  slides  or  phalanxes,  whereby  one 
force  may  begin  earlier  than  another,  and  finish  earher,  both  working 
when  the  heaviest  rush  is  on.  In  nearly  every  other  city  the  unions 
help  the  newspapers  by  accimiulating  hours. 

One  paper  reports  that  some  of  its  stereotypers  are  emploved  only 
three  hours  per  day.  As  a  rule,  a  part  of  the  stereotyping  force  can 
not  work  more  than  four  hom«  per  night,  because  the  first  pages  are 
not  closed  until  after  11  o'clock  and  the  plates  for  the  last  edition  are 
cast  before  3  a.  m.  There  is  idle  time  between  editions,  and  the  actual 
casting  time  in  some  morning  paper  offices  slightly  exceeds  sixty- 
three  minutes — in  some  offices  not  two  hours.  Compositors  actually 
work  forty-eight  hours  per  week.  Stereotypers  average  about  twenty- 
four  hours  in  many  of  the  offices,  yet  stereotypers  ask  more  pay  than 
many  reporters  obtain,  more  than  many  school-teachers  or  clergy- 
men; more  than  is  paid  for  experience,  education,  or  the  laborious 
preparation  of  special  training.  Think  of  paying  more  money  to  the 
unskilled  man  who  cares  for  the  fires  under  the  metal  pot,  or  to  the 
man  who  puts  the  plates  in  the  metal  pot.  Unskilled  labor  earning 
over  $1,600  per  year  is  not  in  need  of  an  arbitrator's  aid. 

I  submit  herewith  a  schedule  of  the  hours  of  morning  paper  stereo- 
typers in  various  cities: 


aty. 

Per 
night. 

Per 
Satuiw 
day. 

Per 
week. 

New  York,  proposed 

6 
7 
6 
8 
8 
8 

? 

6 

36 

Baltimore 

42 

Boston 

36 

Buffalo 

48 

Chicago 

fiO 

Cincinnati 

48 

Clev^and 

I? 

46 

Detroit 

45 

Indianapolis 

48 

Louisville 

48 

Memphis 

8 
9 

10 

fiO 

MllwAiikM 

54 

Pittsburg 

50 

Portland. 

8 
8 

7 

48 

San  Francisco 

48 

St.  Louis 

,0 

45 

The  variations  between  morning  and  evening  newspaper  sales 
being  relatively  the  same  in  all  cities,  all  t^he  present  inequalities  suf- 
fered by  the  New  York  morning  newspapers  are  equally  suffered  by 
the  New  York  evening  newspapers. 

The  hours  of  labor  m  all  the  various  departments  are  the  same  in 
all  offices  for  day  work  (eight  hours).  The  hours  for  night  work  are 
as  follows: 

Departmentfl:  Per  week* 

Stereotjrpers  (proposed) 36 

Compositors 48 

Pressmen # 38 

Mailers 44 

Photoengravers 48 
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Referring  again  to  the  reports  of  the  local  arbitration  of  the  New 
York  Typographical  Union  (on  page  13)  we  find  in  the  comparatiye 
statement  of  wages  and  hours  or  all  trades  that —  ^  < 

Twenty-dx  trades  in  New  York  City  work  forty-four  hours  per  week.      B 

One  trade  works  fifty-four  hours  per  week. 

Proposed  schedule  of  stereotypers  is  thirty-six  hours  per  week. 

Even  on  this  schedule  of  thirty-six  hours  per  week  for  morning 
papers,  stereotypers  have  been  obstreperous.  In  one  establishment 
when  the  men  were  ordered  in  at  10  p.  m.  to  avoid  overtime  chai^ges, 
the  foreman  refused  to  obey,  and  it  was  necessary  to  discharge  nim 
before  that  requirement  of  the  management  could  be  enforced. 
This  unwillingness  to  give  six  hours  per  night  is  manifested  just  as 
stronglv  at  the  end  of  tne  night.  In  nearlj  every  morning  newspaper 
office  the  stereotypers  quit  when  '^good  mght''  comes  in — about  3.30 
a.  m.  Many  of  them  report  at  11  p.  m.  They  actually  stay  in  the 
office  only  four  and  one-half  hours  per  night.  Yet  they  complain  of 
overwork.  What  mechanic  in  all  the  country  compares  with  them  in 
pay  or  hours  ? 

And  now  we  come  to  another  phase  of  this  ingenious  overcharging 
which  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  so  costly.  We  not  only  pay 
the  regular  scale  to  men  while  they  are  eating  their  luncheon,  but  in 
some  cases,  when  it  is  out  of  overtime,  we  pay  time  to  the  man  for 
eating  his  lunch.  We  pay  him  the  same  for  eating  his  lunch  as  we 
do  for  work.  If  it  is  re^lar  hours,  we  pay  him  the  regular  scale  for 
eating  his  lunch,  and  if  it  is  overtime  we  pay  him  time.     If  any  em- 

Eloyer  is  entitled  to  anything  in  the  world,  he  is  entitled  to  the  hours 
e  pays  for,  just  as  he  is  entitled  to  the  property  he  pays  for  when 
he  buys  a  house.  We  want  to  wipe  out  that  provision  of  paying 
men  for  thirty  minutes  for  limch.  We  want  to  have  the  wage  repre- 
sent, as  it  does  in  all  other  trades  except  the  newpaper  business,  the 
rate  per  hour  for  the  time  worked. 

In  electrotype  offices  the  stereotypers'  union  fixes  a  day  as  nine 
hours,  and  a  week  as  fifty-three  hours.  Yet  it  proposed  thirty-six 
hours  for  the  morning  newspaper  week,  and  forty-five  hours  for  the 
evening  newspaper  work  per  week.  In  column  and  job  offices  it  fixes 
nine  hours  per  day  for  day  work,  and  eight  hours  for  night  work. 
There  is  a  positive  need  for  a  seven-hour  night  for  morning  papers,  and 
ten  hours  for  Saturday  night  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  from 
overtime  charges.  Relief  is  also  due  to  the  evening  papers,  and  that 
result  can  be  brought  about  by  fixing  the  time  at  tne  option  of  the 
em})loyer  between  6  o'clock  and  6  o'clock.  In  many  cities  news- 
papers phalanx  their  men.  In  New  York  that  practice  is  not  per- 
mitted. Someone  must  go  into  the  shop  in  advance  of  the  others  to 
attend  to  the  fires  under  the  metal  pots,  and  to  Ught  the  gas  under  the 
steam  generators,  but  under  tlie  present  scale  overtime  must  be  paid 
for  that  work,  because  it  can  not  oe  done  within  the  six  hours.  And 
mind  you,  the  six  hours  can  not  begin  on  the  half  hour;  it  must  begin 
on  the  even  hour.  The  heaviest  stereotyping  work  is  done  about  2 
a.  m.  for  the  morning  papers,  and  about  3  p.  m.  for  the  evening  papers^ 
By  phalanxing  we  could  arran;^e  our  slides  and  cover  the  day  or  night 
with  very  little  tax  for  that  overtime — which  the  union  professes  to 
regard  as  objectionable. 

We  concede  that  every  man  who  works  overtime  should  be  paid 
overtime,  but  we  want  the  charge  based  on  fairness.    The  payment  of 
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'  ^  time  within  time ' '  is  something  that  is  almost  unknown  in  newspaper 
offices  outside  of  New  York  City .  There  is  absolutely  no  pretext  tor  it, 
other  than  to  swell  the  cost  of  stereotyping  to  the  extent  of  $15*,000 
per  annum  or  76  cents  per  week  per  stereotvper.  The  union  should 
cooperate  to  relieve  us  of  unnecessary  hardships. 

The  publisher  is  entitled  in  full  to  the  hours  paid  for,  either  day  or 
night,  and  to  the  privilege  of  beg^nnine  the  specified  number  of  hours 
at  any  time  during  the  day  or  night  tnat  may  be  the  most  valuable. 
Of  course,  the  employee  should  be  protected  to  the  extent  that  the 
hours  should  be  consecutive.  As  tne  publisher  is  entitled  to  time 
paid  for,  any  work  offered  by  the  publisher  for  his  own  pubUcations 
should  be  performed  without  any  extra  charge.  Work  for  the  Sunday 
newspapers  should  be  done  by  either  day  or  night  crews,  at  any  time 
that  It  may  be  asked.  This  should  also  apply  to  work  done  for  the 
morning  paper  during  the  daytime,  or  for  the  evening  paper  during 
the  night,  and  to  any  part  or  section  of  any  subsequent  issue  of  any 
office  pubUcation. 

INCREASED   COST   OF   NEWSPAPER   LIVING. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  newspapers  are  prosperous;  that  increased 
circulation  of  newspapers  meant  increased  prosperity  for  them;  that 
increased  advertising  of  newspapers  meant  mcreased  prosperity. 

We  claim  that  the  prospenty  or  lack  of  prosperity  of  newspapers 
should  not  be  considered  in  this  arbitration.  We  deny  that  the  news- 
paper business  has  prospered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  any 
increase  of  pay  to  stereotypers.  We  deny  that  all  the  New  York 
newspapers  represented  in  tnis  arbitration  are  prosperous. 

We  maintain  that  the  amount  of  prosperity  which  comes  to  a 
newspaper  should  not  be  the  gauge  of  employees^  wages.  If  it  were 
such  a  gauge,  then  a  reduction  of  pay  should  follow  a  decrease  in 

Erofits.  Does  the  other  side  conceae  that  point?  If  papers  which 
ave  prospered  must  pay,  surely  the  papers  that  have  deficits  should 
be  rehevea  from  payment.  Are  stereotypers  willing  to  accept  reduced 
pay  if  we  show  them  an  increased  cost  of  operation?  Trie  stereo- 
typers' union  asks  a  share  of  results,  though  it  staked  nothing  on  the 
outcome:  The  employer  created  the  property,  brought  its  parts 
together,  made  them  useful  and  productive,  and  now  the  unions 
demand  a  share. 

Let  us  put  the  proposition  in  another  shape.  Because  hens  refuse 
to  lay  eggs  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  cost  of  eggs  is 
increased  thereby,  are  we  expected  to  advance  w&ges?  Again, 
because  one  man  has  five  children,  and  another  man  has  none,  are 
we  to  pay  more  to  one  man  than  to  the  other?  Again,  because  trades 
unions  had  refused  to  build  houses  for  two  years  the  claim  is  made 
here  that  the  men  who  diminished  their  earnings  by  contributing 
toward  the  support  of  these  strikers  should  have  their  wages  advanced 
as  a  reimbursement  to  them  for  the  penalties  of  that  industrial  war- 
fare. 

We  claim  that  wages  should  be  founded  upon  competence,  pro- 
ductiveness, improvement  of  earnings,  development  of  talent,  increase 
of  industry. 

No  regard  is  paid  by  the  unions  to  those  smaller  papers  that  are 

struggling   for   existence.     They    are   unappreciative    of   voluntary 

Uberality  and  concessions;  they  forget  that  tne  newspaper  is  the  one 

industry  that  can  not  pass  along  tne  extra  charge  to  customers.     It 
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can  not  shift  its  burdens  as  do  manufacturers,  and  therefore  the 
newspaper  has  not  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  If  all  else  be 
prosperous  and  newspapers  are  unable  to  participate  in  that  pros- 
perity because  of  inability  to  pass  along  their  burdens,  surely  the 
stereotyper  could  have  no  basis  for  any  claim.  The  newspaper  is 
retailed  at  a  fixed  price.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  newspaper  circula- 
tion in  New  York  Cfity  and  90  per  cent  of  the  circulation  represented 
in  this  arbitration  is  on  the  1-cent  basis.  The  sale  of  aavertisin^ 
space  is  also  on  a  declining  rate.  The  maximum  rate  of  the  New  York 
World  dates  from  1895.  Smce  that  year  the  earning  power  per  column 
of  most  of  the  New  York  papers  has  been  recmced.  A  powerful 
combination  of  dry  goods  merchants  has  operated  since  1896  to 
reduce  the  line  charge.  Dry  goods  stores  which  paid  90  cents  per 
line  in  1892  for  their  announcements  now  pay  20  and  18  cents  per 
line.  Extra  charges  for  cuts,  for  broken  columns,  and  for  display 
type  have  been  removed.  This  dry  goods  combination,  that  staved 
out  of  the  World  for  seven  months,  and  stayed  out  twice  subse- 
quently, boycotted  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  its  labor  troubles.  It  has 
been  out  of  the  Times  for  about  four  years. 

The  New  York  World  reduced  the  price  of  its  paper  on  February  10, 
1896,  from  2  cents  to  1  cent.  It  gained  90,000  circulation  in  three 
weeliM,  but  it  gave  up  $1,000  a  day,  or  $312,000  a  year  in  revenue, 
and  it  added  at  least  $500  per  day  to  its  expenses,  because  of  in- 
creased mechanical  force,  increased  number  of  presses,  increased 
number  of  stereotypers,  increased  mailers,  increased  postage,  in- 
creased clerical  force  and  diminished  return  to  the  owner.  This 
illustration  proves  that  increased  circulation  does  not  necessarily 
mean  increased  prosperity.  In  that  case  it  was  a  direct  diminution 
of  $450,000  per  annum  in  gross  revenue. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  increased  circulation  means  increased 
advertising.  Within  seven  months  after  that  change  in  price  by  the 
New  York  World  the  combination  of  dry-goods  advertisers  attempted 
to  force  the  World  to  change  its  rate,  and  the  cost  of  that  struggle  I 
hesitate  to  mention. 

Next,  it  does  not  follow  that  when  increased  advertising  appears 
it  necessarily  means  increased  profit.  The  New  York  Worla  has 
mslde  great  strides  recently  in  advertising. 

It  has  made  an  extraordinary  showing  of  gains.  That  showing 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  results  show  CTeat  prosperity.  1 
am  sure  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  owner  of  the  newspaper,  but 
that  gentleman  in  cutting  the  price  of  his  newspaper  said,  *^  We  prefer 
power  to  profits. '^  And  these  gains  show  that  he  is  exerting  a  great 
power  for  good.  The  World  has  become  the  recognized  medium  for 
^Help  wanted'^  advertising.  The  World  prints  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  **Help  wanted''  advertising  printed  in  New  York  (Jity.  It 
more  than  doubles  the  **Help  wanted"  announcements  of  tlurteen 
other  newspapers  combined.  When  trade  is  good  and  building  ex- 
tensive ana  labor  is  in  demand,  employers  advertise  for  it  in  the 
World,  and  they  continue  their  notices  until  their  wants  are  met. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  trade  should  be  slack,  these  announcements  fall 
off  in  number.  The  *^Help  wanted"  columns  are  the  best  indication 
we  have  of  trade  conditions.  Gains  in  *'Help  wanted"  annoimce- 
ments  mean  brisker  trade.  Decrease  in  the  number  of  announce^ 
ments  means  slackness  of  trade.     The  recognition  of  any  one  news- 
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paper  as  the  medium  for  such  amiouncements  is  of  great  value,  brin^- 
mg  opportunity  daily  to  thousands  of  homes.  The  newspaper  whim 
can  nil  that  fimction  possesses  a  power  that  is  envied  by  tne  rest  of 
us.  Yet  that  g&i%^'  that  expansion,  does  not  necessarily*  mean 
increased  profits.  The  price  of  that  advertising  is  low — it  is  only 
one-third  of  the  basic  rate  of  the  paper.  Directly  it  does  not  yield 
one  cent  of  profit,  yet  it  is  called  prosperity,  and  even  the  proprietor 
thinks  he  is  making  great  strides.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Every  **Help  wanted  '  ad  which  comes  through  the  advertising 
agent  is  subject  to  a  deduction  of  10  cents  for  commission.  Then  the 
measured  ad  is  larger  than  the  counted  words  by  which  its  cost  is 
computed.  Then,  too,  there  are  rules  to  be  inserted  between  ads, 
and  when  the  net  earnings  per  column  are  ascertained  we  find  that 
the  cost  of  white  paper  used  to  carry  it,  the  cost  of  composition,  the 
cost  of  clerical  work  m  preparing  the  copy  and  in  chamng  and  check- 
ing ads,  the  cost  of  ink,  the  increased  cost  of  postage  K)r  the  enlarged 
paper,  the  cost  of  additional  presses,  additional  stereotypers  and 
additional  wagon  service,  all  tnese  eat  up  the  receipts  and  leave 
nothing  but  pride.  The  satisfaction  of  doing  good  is  the  profit  of 
the  owner. 

In  ''Situations  wanted,'*  we  have  an  illustration  of  philanthropy 
that  is  more  striking.  The  elder  Bennett,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
fixed  his  price  for  °* Situations  wanted"  at  5  cents  per  line,  and 
his  son  has  conscientiously  maintained  that  rate,  and  extended  the 
usefulness  and  value  of  that  service.  In  periods  of  depression  that 
classification  increases  and  "Helps"  diminish.  Every  "Situation 
wanted"  ad  pays  a  commission  of  5  cents  to  an  agent.  If,  then, 
we  figure  the  cost  of  paper,  composition,  ink,  postage,  increased 

f)ress  work,  stereotyping,  and  handling,  we  find  a  dead  loss  on  every 
ine,  every  column,  every  page  of  such  matter  printed.  It  possesses 
value  to  a  newspaper,  but  not  value  that  coula  justify  a  demand  for 
increased  pay  to  stereotypers. 

On  the  night  of  February  21,  1906,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
I  attended  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  30  of  the  best  news- 
papers of  the  Unitea  States.  The  object  of  that  meeting  was  to 
devise  wavs  and  means  which  would  restore  to  the  daily  newspapers 
some  of  that  advertising  which  has  been  diverted  b'om  newspapers 
to  magazines.  Incidentally,  in  Mimsey's  Magazine  for  February, 
1906,  we  saw  the  statement  that  the  issue  had  a  larger  circulation 
than  all  of  the  magazines  in  the  United  States  combmed  ten  years 
a^o.  Its  advertising  columns  at  high  prices  show  the  extent  of  the 
diversion  from  the  daily  newspapers.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who 
attended  the  meeting  said  he  nad  come  because  he  was  forced  to 
find  some  way  to  mcu^e  good  the  loss  of  $87,000  per  annum  in  pro- 

Erietary  medicines  which  would  be  lost  to  his  paper  in  1906.  AU 
ut  two  of  those  present  complained  of  the  shnnkage  of  what  we 
called  general  advertising  as  distinguished  from  local  advertising. 
One  reason  for  this  shrinkage  in  general  advertising  is  found  in  the 
attacks  which  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  Collier's  Weekly  have 
made  upon  proprietary  medicines,  with  incidental  hostile  legislation 
in  many_of  the  States.  Then,  too,  a  vast  constituency  has  arisen 
on  the  East  Side.  There  are  more  Jews  in  New  York  City  than  in 
any  other  place  on  the  globe,  and  the  newspapers  serving  that  con- 
stituency nave   become  energetic  and  successful.     In  other  cities 
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newspapers  which  are  not  handicapped  as  we  are  by  labor  demands 
are  mailing  lower  rates  to  general  advertisers,  and  are  diverting 
revenues  that  otherwise  woula  come  to  us. 

Prior  to  1896  the  New  York  World  charged  30  cents  per  line  for 
advertising,  with  a  double  rate  for  display.  It  cut  off  display  and 
gradually  augmented  that  deduction  by  allowing  constantly  increas- 
mg  discounts  for  space.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1903  the  New 
York  Herald  made  serious  reductions  in  rates  and  increased  its  com- 
missions to  agents,  as  the  result  of  competition  in  advertising. 

In  the  recent  typographical  arbitration  it  appears  that  the  adver- 
tising rate  of  the  New  i  ork  World,  with  constantly  increasing  circu- 
lation, had  dropped  $8.50  per  column.  The  average  decline  in  the 
New  York  papers  has  been  $10  per  coliunn.  Nearly  all  the  increased 
advertising  or  which  the  newspapers  boast  appears  in  the  cheaper 
classifications,  where  there  is  little,  if  any,  profit.  The  New  York 
World,  with  a  run-of-paper  rate  of  40  cents  per  line,  actually  earns 
$46.60  per  column,  or  16  cents  per  line. 

I  assert  there  is  not  a  particle  of  profit  in  newspapers  over  cost  of 
paper  and  ink  when  these  papers  sell  at  a  half  a  cent  a  copy  for  a 
16-page  paper.  Twelve  years  ago  the  Morning  World's  size  was  25 
per  cent  less  than  it  is  to-day.  At  that  time  it  charged  $1.40  per  100 
for  its  circulation.  Now  it  sells  a  larger  paper  for  50  cents  per  100. 
The  Evening  World  is  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  fifteen  years  i^o. 
The  New  York  World  would  make  more  profit  on  150,000  circulation 
than  it  does  at  350,000  circulation  if  advertisers  would  pay  the  same 
rates;  but  competition  controls.  The  newspapers  are  forced  to  take 
the  business  as  it  stands.  There  is  no  question  of  figuring.  They 
can  not  induce  a  dry  goods  house  to  pay  an  increasea  rate  because 
of  increased  cost.  They  can  not  be  arbitrary.  Advertising  must  pay 
the  rent  of  the  newspaper,  and  wages,  and  telegrams,  and  a  thousand 
incidental  expenses  or  a  newspaper  property.  Suppose  the  World 
printed  five  pages  a  day  of  *' Helps,"  as  it  frequently  does;  on  a  cir- 
culation of  350,000  each  page  costs: 

White  paper $116. 00 

Compoeition 30.  OO 

Postap:e 23.00 

Printing 46, 00 

Ink 3.50 

Clerical  force 10. 00 

Telephone  expense,  etc .  10. 00 

Total 228.50 

And  it  receives  $208  per  page. 

On  a  recent  gain  of  37,000  advertisements  by  the  New  York  World 
the  actual  cost  of  carrying  that  business  was  $3,000  more  than  the 
revenue  obtained  therefrom.  An  increase  of  $3,000,000  per  annum 
in  the  business  of  the  New  York  World  is  done  at  less  aggregate 
profit  than  formerly. 

I  might  enumerate  a  long  series  of  taxes  which  the  unions  have 
failed  to  take  into  account.  We  have  increased  our  size  without 
increasing  our  price.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  newspapers  has 
increased  30  per  cent  in  ten^ears,  without  any  corresponding  revenue. 
The  pay  rolls  of  the  New  York  World  have  increasea  in  twelve  years 
from  800  to  1,876  employees,  and  the  employee  is  the  only  one  pros- 
pering from  that  increased  business. 
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White  paper  is  costing  $12  per  ton  more  than  in  1904,  and  the 
New  York  papers  use  about  600  tons  per  day.  Here  is  a  tax  of 
$2,160,000  per  annum  which  confronts  them.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  when  these  big  users  ^o  into  the  market  they  will  find  difficulty 
in  placing  their  orders  at  tms  present  price.  The  conditions  of  paper 
manufacture  are  responsible  for  this  extremely  serious  situation.  At 
present  the  newspaper  industry  is  in  peril.  In  18%,  when  white 
paper  reached  its  lowest  price,  all  the  advantages  of  that  reduction 
were  thrown  away  by  the  publishers.  They  increased  the  size  and 
reduced  the  price,  but  they  can  not  to-day  restore  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  prior  to  that  time. 

In  the  item  or  composition,  our  pav  to  the  unions  is  nearly  100 
per  cent  n*eater  than  that  of  Philadelphia.  Our  page  cost  is  from 
$21  to  $25  per  page,  while  theirs  is  from  $11  to  $12  per  page,  and 
we  pay  at  least  $750,000  per  annum  extra  on  that  score,  although  we 
are  at  a  dangerous  disadvantage  in  competition  with  papers  of  aU 
the  larger  cities  on  general  advertising.  A  New  York  paper  printing 
200  pages  i>er  week,  at  a  cost  of  $24  per  page  for  composition,  is  at 
a  competitive  diaad vantage  of  $1,800  per  week,  or  $90,000  per 
annum;  with  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  more  than  $100,000  per 
annum:  with  St.  Louis  $135,000  per  annum,  and  with  MinneapoUs 
or  Washington  $150,000  per  annum.  We  contest  with  Philadelphia 
and  Newark  papers  for  business  in  New  Jersey,  just  as  we  combat 
the  Boston  papers  in  Connecticut  and  western  Massachusetts.  We 
are  enduring  ine(][ualities  and  injustices  which  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  compete  with  outside  newspapers  in  many  lines  of  advertising. 
Some  newspapers  are  so  biu*denea  by  the  exactions  of  the  unions 
that  they  are  crippled.  Instead  of  serving  these  newspapers  that 
"ptj  out  $10,000,000  per  annum  for  labor,  the  unions  are  pushing  up 
their  expenses. 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  the  labor  cost  of  producing  newspapers 
has  steadily  increased,  but  the  price  has  diminished  to  uie  advertiser 
and  to  the  subscriber.  It  is  not  merely  the  demand  of  the  stereo- 
typers'  union  that  hurts.  It  is  not  anv  one  demand,  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  them  that  oppresses.  If  the  stereotypers  are  successful 
in  this  request,  others  will  follow,  and  we  maintam  that  it  is  not  in 
their  interest  to  **kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.''  I  can 
recall  four  newspapers  that  have  failed  within  ten  years.  Possibly 
I  will  be  told  that  the  New  York  Times  ia  prospering.  That  is  true; 
but  the  fact  is  also  painfully  evident  that  its  profit  for  a  long  period 
would  not  pay  that  additional  cost  on  its  new  Duilding  which  was  put 
upon  it  by  the  many  unions  in  fights  to  which  the  Times  was  not  a 
party.  /They  added.  $538,000  to  its  cost  of  building.  Is  that  the 
prosperity  for  which  we  must  pay  an  extra  tribute  to  a  labor  union? 
Or,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Herald  is  making  money.  I  hope  it  is. 
The  Herald  is  a  3-cent  paper.  It  can  afford  many  extravagances 
and  it  can  submit  to  many  exactions ;  but  the  stereotypers  shomd  not 
forget  that  their  employment  comes  through  circulation,  and  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  circulation  of  New  York's  daily  papers  is  on  a  1-cent 
oasis.  There  are  extremes  beyond  which  1-cent  papers  can  not  go. 
These  demands  are  verging  upon  the  point  of  putting  up  some  news- 
paper shutters.  The  New  York  World  pays  out  $2,500,000  per 
annum  for  labor.  There  are  more  than  1 ,000  men  on  its  rolls,  receiv- 
ing over  $1,500  i>er  annum.     Newsdealers  make  a  profit  of  over 
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$1,500,000  per  annum  from  its  sales.  The  smallest  share  of  returns 
goes  to  the  newspaper.  I  can  safely  assert  that  newspapjers  in  New 
Xork  City  show  less  return  than  any  other  husiness.  It  is  the  .most 
precarious  venture  that  can  be  devised.  More  money  is  lost  in  news- 
papers and  more  rapidly  than  in  anv  other  line.  The  success  of  a 
newspaper  depends  upon  influences  almost  as  manifold  and  as  varied 
as  those  that  make  tne  currents  of  the  sea.  The  most  highly  pros- 
perous newspaper  in  the  city  spends  more  than  80  per  cent  of  its 
revenues  in  operating  expenses.  Most  of  the  papers  show  deficits. 
In  the  sale  of  shoes,  when  there  is  no  demand,  a  factory  shuts  down, 
but  a  newspaper  can  not  close.  For  three  hundred  and  sixtj-fiye 
days  of  the  year  it  turns  out  papers.  Like  the  fires  of  perdition,  it 
never  stops.  For  at  least  two  months  of  the  year  there  is  probably 
not  a  paper,  with  the  probable  exception  of  the  Herald,  that  wiU 
make  a  dollar  of  profit;  yet  they  keep  their  men  on  the  rolls,  and 
let  the  fat  season  go  with  the  lean.  Wages  of  mechanics  have  never 
been  reduced  in  the  New  York  newspapers,  not  even  when  mechan- 
ical improvement  has  given  the  opportunity  and  has  dispensed  with 
skill;  yet  the  cost  of  newspaper  living  has  increased:  every  article 
of  supply  costs  more,  though  the  newspaper  gets  less  for  the  articles 
it  sells.  The  man  who  has  presses  costing  $200,000  standing  idle  in 
his  basement  for  twenty-two  hours  in  the  day  has  a  charge  against 
him  that  eats  up  the  profits  of  two  hours'  work.  In  the  job  press 
room  a  machine  that  costs  $2,000  cau  earn  more  money  all  the  time; 
but  a  press  in  an  ofl5ce  running  less  than  two  hours  a  day  carries  a 
heavy  fixed  charge. 

Considering  the  care  and  attention  and  energy  and  ability  bestowed 
upon  it,  the  newspaper  percentage  of  profit  is  less  than  tnat  of  any 
other  manufacturing  enterprise.  For  every  thousand  dollars  of 
increased  business  gained  by  at  least  one  paper  more  than  one  thou- 
sand has  been  paid  out  to  get  it.  The  recoras  of  a  previous  arbitra- 
tion show  hideous  increases  in  cost  of  production  and  enormous 
reduction  in  earning  power,  with  cuts  in  prices  and  cuts  in  advertising 
rates.  In  a  perioa  of  ten  years  the  New  York  World's  expenses 
increased  40  per  cent  and  its  earning  power  decreased  fully  as  much. 
All  of  them  have  diminished  their  cost  to  subscribers  or  to  advertisers, 
but  some  of  them  have  r^uced  in  sheer  despair.  Some  newspapers 
are  operated  at  a  high  pressure,  and  when  they  stop  shoveling  coal  all 
the  impetus  is  lost  and  the  work  of  shoveling  must  be  resumed. 
Because  newspapers  built  upon  money  earned  in  any  other  business 
have  been  spending  money  without  stmt,  that  is  no  reason  why  other 
newspapers  should  be  penalized,  or  why  the  general  scale  should  be 
increased. 

Since  1895  the  newspaper  competition  in  New  York  has  been  main- 
tained at  the  advantage  of  the  employee,  not  of  the  employer.  In 
addition  to  combating  gold  mines,  the  New  York  papers  have  met 
outside  competition  as  well  as  local  competition.  Tney  compete  not 
merely  with  themselves,  the  morning  with  the  evening,  and  with 
weeklies  and  monthlies,  and  street  cars,  and  billboarcS,  and  with 
papers  in  other  cities  in  the  matter  of  advertising — they  compete  in 
news  and  in  circulation  with  each  other,  and  they  compete  with  papers 
in  New  York  Qty  which  do  not  recognize  unions,  and  which  therefore 
can  pay  more  for  news.  They  compete  with  job  offices  which  print 
the  competing  magazines,  yet  the  unions  which  ask  us  for^^increased 
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pay  recognize  lower  scales  of  liyin^  and  lower  rates  of  wages  in  these 
job  offices.    Why  this  discrimination  against  newspapers  ? 

Then,  too,  we  must  compete  with  men  like  Mr.  Sennett,  who  are 
able  to  obtain  3  cents  per  copy  for  a  paper  and  to  take  5  cents  per  line 
for  a  '^Situation  wanted"  ad  and  10  cents  per  line  for  "Helps."  We 
are  like  the  man  who  has  hold  of  the  bear's  tail — we  can  not  let  go. 
We  are  bewitched  by  the  wizardry  of  figures  and  hope  for  a  better 
outcome.  It  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  employees  to  impose 
such  burdens  upon  the  newspapers  that  their  CTowth  and  develop- 
ment must  be  hampered.  Newspapers  are  forced  to  reduce  in  size  and 
to  forego  additions  and  improvements  which,  by  increasing  their  cir- 
culation and  widening  their  influence  and  business,  would  yield 
enlarged  benefits  to  employer  and  employed. 

COST   OF   LIVING. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
in  New  York  City,  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of  tne  stereotypers 
has  been  decreased.  Such  increase  in  Uving  expense  as  might  be 
instanced  is  relatively  slight  and  undoubtedly  a  temporary  condition. 
A  year  of  severe  drought  may  have  momentarily  affected  the  price  of 
some  foodstuffs,  but  it  is  absurd  to  ask  that  such  casual  changes  in 

E rices  shall  influence  a  wage  scale,  which,  in  the  printing  business  at 
jast,  is  never  reduced  when  it  had  been  once  advanced.  The  advance 
once  made  is  permanent  and  will  not  drop  when  a  good  crop  year  puts 
do^Ti  the  prices  of  foodstuffs. 

We  should  be  entitled  to  know  if  the  individual  expenses  of  all  the 
members  of  the  stereotypers'  union  have  been  increased.  No  accurate 
data  has  been  fumishea  upon  which  to  base  such  a  claim,  and  the 
argument  is  immaterial  anyhow.  The  fact  that  a  stereotyper  pays 
to-day  10  cents  per  barrel  more  for  flour  than  he  paid  a  month  ago 
should  not  be  tne  reason  for  raising  his  pay,  or  because  tenement-  • 
house  reform  is  enforced  and  proper  sanitation  has  been  required  are 
his  wages  to  be  increased?  Shall  wages  be  raised  because  trades 
unions  strike  for  domination  (not  for  wages),  and  thereby  affect  hous- 
ing conditions  in  some  localities?  Two  New  York  newspapers  were 
penalized  to  the  extent  of  a  milhon  dollars  as  the  result  or  that  strug- 
gle three  years  ago.  Shall  wages  be  raised  on  that  account?  Shfdl 
it  be  said  that  stereotypers,  because  they  are  union  men,  should  have 
their  wages  raised  when  the  cost  of  living  increases,  whereas  the  great 
masses  cJ  workers  who  are  not  in  any  union  can  not  have  their  wages 
raised? 

We  insist  that  the  cost  of  living  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question. 
An  increase  in  the  cost  of  Uving  does  not  establish  the  value  of  labor 
in  the  market.  If  so,  then  that  would  shatter  their  theory  that  they 
should  be  paid  because  of  the  value  of  their  services.  The  cost  of 
Uving  increases  as  much  for  the  man  who  earns  a  dollar  a  day  as  for 
the  man  who  earns  $5.34  per  day;  it  goes  up  relatively  higher;  if  the 
stereotypers'  pay  is  to  be  increased  on  that  basis,  then  all  bases  for 
the  determination  of  pay  are  upset.  Figures  have  been  presented 
to  prove  that  prices  have  advanced  33  per  cent,  omitting,  no wever, 
all  reference  to  those  articles  which  have  decreased  in  price. 

The  stereotypers  assume  that  because  some  food  has  increased  in 
cost  therefore  their  pay  should  be  increased  an  equal  percentage. 
They  forget  that  their  expenditures  for  food  are  only  a  percentage 
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of  the  total,  and  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  percentage  of  a  per- 
centage; that  with  food  actually  increasing  9  |>er  cent  in  price  and 
with  food  constituting  almost  30  per  cent  of  an  income  of  $1,600,  the 
actual  increased  cost  of  food  represents  only  2.7  per  cent  of  their 
total  expenditures. 

In  the  local  arbitration  proceedings  with  the  typographical  union 
we  find  this  proposition  presented  by  Mr.  Warcunan,  on  page  104, 
with  remarkable  clearness,  based  upon  an  income  of  $836.  it  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  time  that  we  submitted  the  actual  fifi^ures  ahowinff  the  real  cost  of  food  con- 
sumed by  a  family  I  prepared  a  table  which  I  said  I  woula  submit  as  an  exhibit.  I 
have  withheld  that  table  along  with  some  of  the  other  exhibits  until  the  last  for  the 
purpose  of  convenient  reference.  I  will  ask  that  this  particular  table  go  into  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  for  fear  that  it  might  be  lost  or  overlooked  in  the  jpeat 
mass  of  exhibits  which  both  sides  have  submitted.  Now,  it  is  not  a  fact,  as  Mr.  Scott 
has  charged,  that  we  have  declined  to  state  what  the  increased  cost  of  food  is  for  a 
family.  We  have  proved  by  these  figures  that  the  cost  of  food  had  increased  between 
1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893  up  to  1905  to  sudi  an  extent  that  the  percentage  increase 
of  an  average  income  of  1835  is  34  per  cent.  It  is  not  true  that  we  waived  aside  the 
increase  of  rent  or  that  we  waived  aside  the  increase  of  clothing,  or  of  fuel,  or  of  light. 
The  table  which  I  prepared  at  that  time  took  the  same  increase  in  the  cost  of  rent,  of 
fuel,  and  of  light.  The  figures  which  I  used  show  a  higher  percentage  than  the  figures 
which  the  Government  used  covering  tlie  period  quoted  by  Mr.  Scott.  Oomparinff 
1906  with  1893,  the  Government  shows  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  actually  consumea 
of  only  seven  and  a  fraction  per  cent.  But  I  took  an  average  of  1890,  1891,  1892,  and 
1893  as  being  more  fair  than  the  single  period  of  1893,  and  my  percentage  per  cent 
for  that  period  showed  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  Government 
showing  of  seven  and  a  fraction.  I  want  to  quote  here  the  page  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Bulletin  No.  65,  on  which  it  shows  its  percentage  is  7.7.  It  is  on  pages  184  and  185. 
The  paragraph  reads: 

*'The  average  for  food  weighted  according  to  family  consumption  was,  in  1905,  9.8 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1890,  8.3  per  cent  higher  than  in  1891,  10.3  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1892,  and  7.7  per  cent  higher  than  in  1893.*' 

Because  there  were  no  weighted  averages  on  rent,  and  l)ecau8e  there  were  no  weighted 
averages  on  fuel  ami  clothes,  I  allowed  9  per  cent  increase  for  all  of  these  items,  just 
as  I  allowed  9  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost  of  food,  and  tlie  reduction  of  those  figures, 
as  they  will  show  in  this  table  submitted  in  the  record,  sliows  tliat  the  actual  increase 
in  the  cost  of  food,  rent,  fuel,  and  clotl.es  is  5.4648  per  <.^eut  of  liis  income.  The  table 
follows: 

Actual  cost  of  food  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  for  the  family  of  the  actual  income  of 
$835: 

1890 1330.35 

1391 333.26 

1892 329.70 

1893 337.13 

1894 332.34 

1895 315.50 

1896 313.23 

1897 312.91 

.1898 319.05 

1899 321.31 

1900 324 .  ?S0 

1901 338.10 

1902 356.83 

1903 355.54 

1904 360.70 

1905 362.00 

Actual  increase  in  money : 

1905  over  \m) *: 32. 00 

1905  over  1H91 29. 00 

1905  over  1892 32, 00 

1905  over  181);^ 25.00 

1905  over  1894 42.00 

1905  over  1895 46. 50 

1905  over  1896 49.00 
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Average  cost  of  living  for  1890-1893,  $332.61. 

Actual  increase  in  money  for  1906  over  average  of  1890-1893,  $29.39. 

This  amount  is  9  per  cent  increase  in  actual  cost  of  food  over  the  average  cost  of  1890- 
1893. 

And  this  amount  is  3i  per  cent  of  an  income  of  $835. 

Food  expenditures  are  a  percentage  of  all  expenditures  (not  of  income),  varying 
with  income,  as  follows: 


ClBMifled  in- 
come. 

Per  cent  of 
aliezpeo- 

dltUTM. 

S200  $300 
400    MO 

800    flOO 

i.aoo 

9BO.S5 
40.88 
41.37 
80.46 

So  that  the  increased  percentage  of  the  compositor's  income  of  $1,200  (and  more) 
spent  for  food  is  still  less  than  3}  per  cent. 

Cost  of  living  expenses  ior  faanily  of  ''normal  income ''—$600  to  $800— by  peroent- 
ages: 

Food ■ $42.54 

Rent 12.96 

Fuel 4.19 

Light 1.06 

Qothing 14.04 

(Of  ezpendituxes,  not  income.) 

Income,  $83^;  total  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  $768;  then  expenditures  are  02  per 
cent  of  income,  and  76  per  cent  (74.68)  of  92  per  cent  equals  69  per  cent.  If  rent, 
fuel,  clothes,  etc.,  have  mcOased  as  much  as  food,  then  the  poor  man's  cost  of  living 
has  increased  9  per  cent  of  69  per  cent,  or  6.21  per  cent  of  income  for  them  all.  For 
families  of  $1,2(X)  income  the  expenditures  on  cost  of  living  is  12  per  cent,  less  of  total 
expenditures  than  the  75  per  cent  used  in  the  Government  table  for  an  ''average" 
faxnily.  The  expenditure  for  cost  of  living  of  a  $1,200  man's  family  is  66  per  cent  of 
the  total.  If  his  exi>enditures  are  92  per  cent  of  the  total  income  (as  high  as  that  of 
the  family  of  lower  income),  then  his  cost  of  living  (food,  clothes,  rent,  light,  and 
fuel)  is  66  per  cent  of  92  per  cent,  or  60.72  per  cent — of  his  income.  A  9  per  cent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  tnese  items  would  take  9  per  cent  of  60.72  per  cent  of  bis 
income,  or  5.56  per  cent  of  his  income. 

For  the  information  of  the  arbitrators  I  spread  Dun's  Index  Prices 
upon  the  records  as  part  of  my  presentation^  in  order  that  it  may  not 
be  lost  m  the  mass  of  exhibits: 

1867 188.524 

1868 182.826 

1869 164.630 

1870 148.781 

1871 151.510 

1872 150.479 

187S : 143.089 

1874 143.133 

1875 ; 134.702 

1876 116.479 

1877 109.547 

1878 96.208 

1879 97.285 

1880 108.656 

1881 111.901 

1882 123.230 

1883 107.248 

1884 99.706 

1885 '. 90.697 

1886 89.226 

1887 93.624 

1888 95.134 

1889 89.691 

1890 91.549 
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1891 96.092 

1892 90.106 

1893 90.613 

1894 83.292 

1896 81.519 

1896 74.317 

1897 72.466 

1898 77.768 

1899 85.227 

1900 91.415 

1901 91.509 

1902 101.910 

1903 99.456 

1904 97.192 

1905 98.312 

1906 105.216 

The  stereotypers  are  clamoring  for  increased  pay  because  statistics 
show  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  family  has  mcreased  about  5  per 
cent,  but  they  do  not  show  that  thej  have  families  or  children,  or 
that  the  total  membership  of  the  imion  can  show  an  average  size  of 
family  that  woidd  fairly  entitle  it  to  inclusion  in  such  computations. 
We  deny  that  they  have  families  of  that  size. 

Stereotypers  allege  that  rentals  have  increased,  and  therefore 
their  pay  should  be  raised.  They  fail  to  state  that  on  October  27, 
1904,  the  Subway  opened,  expanding  the  facilities  of  Manhattan 
Island  and  the  Bronx  to  tne  extent  of  350,000  passengers  per  day. 
That  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  was  opened  in  1903,  developing  another 
large  area  for  New  York  workers.  And  that  in  Brooklyn  the  area  of 
expansion  was  increased  like  the  area  of  a  fan  in  many  directions. 

Within  a  period  of  six  months  the  completion  of  eight  or  more 
tunnels  under  the  East  and  Hudson  rivers  will  extend  20  miles  to  the 

? laces  on  Lon^  Island  and  New  Jersey  that  will  be  accessible  for  the 
*ark  Row  worker  within  a  period  of  mty  minutes.  Points  in  Brook- 
lyn now  fifty  minutes^  distant  will  then  be  brought  within  a  twenty- 
nve-minute  ride.  These  gentlemen  have  also  overlooked  the  exten- 
sion of  facilities  to  Staten  Island  and  to  South  Brooklyn  by  municipal 
ferries.  Trolley  lines  have  beeij  extended  to  many  of  the  outlying 
sections  of  Brooklyn.  When  I  moved  ten  years  ago  to  my  present 
home  in  Brooklyn  I  was  served  by  a  shuttle  car  from  Fidton  street 
along  Kingston  avenue  running  every  fourteen  minutes.  Now  there 
is  a  splendid  service,  and  a  route  along  there  from  New  York  to  Coney 
Island.  Most  of  the  stereotypers  live  in  Brooklyn,  and  places  outside 
of  Manhattan  Borough — prooably  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  union. 
They  forget  that  the  tolls  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  have  been  abolished, 
saying  5  cents  a  day,  or  $15  per  annum  to  each  of  them,  and  contrib- 
uting that  amount  to  his  rental.  They  forget  that  within  the  same 
f)eriod  trolley  tracks  have  been  laid  on  the  wagon  road  of  the  Brook- 
yn  Bridge,  and  that  the  Brooklyn  elevated  roads  now  nm  through 
to  Park  Kow,  and  that  the  facilities  for  access  to  all  parts  of  Brooklyn 
have  been  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  living  area  for  workers 
on  Park  Row  has  been  extended  fully  6  miles.  That,  in  other  words, 
a  Park  Row  worker  who  lived  within  3  miles  of  Park  Row  twelve 
years  ago  required  about  fifty  minutes  to  reach  his  home,  and  that 
now,  by  reason  of  these  improvements,  he  can  reach  his  home,  9 
miles  distant,  in  less  time.  So  that  the  measure  of  rentals  is  deter- 
mined not  by  the  comparative  rental  of  twelve  years  ago  and  to-day 
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of  a  house  3  miles  distant/  but  by  the  comparison  of  the  rental  twelve 
years  ago  of  one  house  3  miles  distant  with  the  present  rental  of  a 
house  01  equal  grade  9  miles  away. 

We  deny  that  there  has  been  any  increase  in  such  rentals.  The 
reduction  of  tolls  and  the  extension  of  f  aciUties  have  more  than  offset 
all  such  claims.  The  union  has  failed  to  furnish  a  single  instance  of 
increased  rentals  paid  by  members  of  the  union.  One  such  payment 
out  of  380  possible  payments  was  brought  out  on  the  witness  stand. 
If  the  stereotypers  failed  to  bring  forward  any  illustration  of  increased 
rentals  in  the  total  membership  of  380,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
other  379  members  do  not  pay  mcreased  rentals.  Undoubtedly  some 
of  them  own  their  own  houses,  and  the  taxes  in  Brooklyn  are  less 
to-day  than  they  were  before  consohdation.  I  make  this  statement 
after  an  examination  of  my  own  tax  receipts. 

They  omit  to  tell  how  many  of  them  are  members  of  building  and 
loan  associations,  wherein  if  there  has  been  any  appreciation  in  real 
estate  they  have  benefited  by  that  rise.  They  fail  to  tell  how  many 
of  them  had  lived  in  the  same  house  during  the  period  of  comparisons. 
They  fail  to  indicate  what  kinds  of  places  they  rented,  whetner  their 
apartments  have  deteriorated  or  have  improved,  whether  the  neigh- 
borhood has  remained  stationary  or  has  changed,  and  if  so,  how  it  has 
changed.  They  fail  to  tell  whether  its  accessibility  has  been  affected. 
They  fail  to  cover  the  numberless  conditions  which  are  fundamental 
in  cietermining  values  and  rentals.  They  fail  to  tell  whether  they 
have  married  and  increased  their  expenses  thereby;  whether  then* 
families  have  grown  larger  or  smaller,  whether  new  children  have 
come  to  them,  or  if  the  toys  have  grown  up  to  become  breadwinners, 
or  if  the  girls  have  been  married  and  gone  away  to  their  own  homes. 
They  are  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  as  they  grow  older  they  accus- 
tom themselves  to  articles  which  previously  they  regarded  as  luxuries. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  years  are  creeping  on  them,  and  that 
their  services  may  not  be  as  valuable  to  the  employer  as  when  they 
were  younger  men.  Tliey  open  up  a  wide  and  debatable  topic  when 
they  state  that  their  pay  should  be  increased  because  of  the  increased 
rentals,  or  because  they  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  strain.  Of  course 
they  are.  They  are  getting  old.  The  delegation  that  appeared  here 
on  Tuesday  looked  liSe  elder  statesmen. 

Accurate  comparisons  of  rentals  are  impossible  because  we  pay 
the  same  scale  to  all,  without  regard  to  their  financial  condition,  or 
where  they  five,  or  how  they  live,  or  what  rent  they  pay,  or  whether 
they  own  their  own  homes. 

We  maintain  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  rentals  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  case,  but  if  it  should  be  considered  in  any  aspect  it 
certainly  can  go  no  further  than  to  ascertain  if  the  stereotyper  of 
to-day  can  obtain  as  cheaply  as  did  the  stereotyper  of  other  aays  a 
home  of  equal  attractiveness  with  equal  accessibility.  If  we  show 
that,  then  all  their  pretense  falls. 

Formerly  it  took  nfty  minutes  from  Park  Row  to  reach  double-deck 
tenements,  poorly  lighted  and  of  little  attractiveness,  costing  $20  and 
$25  per  month.  We  now  present  data  showing  that  splendid  steam- 
heated  apartments,  5  rooms  with  bath,  can  be  had  thirty-seven 
minutes  from  Park  Row  from  $19  to  $25  per  month.  These  apart- 
ments are  sufficient  in  number  to  accommodate  the  entire  stereo- 
typers' imion. 
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They  conform  to  the  new  building  law.  They  axe  supplied  with 
gas,  hot  water,  steam  heat,  bath,  letter  box,  tiled  hall,  light  shaft, 
and  perfect  ventilation.  The  tenant  pays  nothing  for  coal.  In  some 
of  these  apartments  a  telephone  is  also  installed.  Opposite  one  of 
these  buildings  is  a  beautiful  private  park,  with  tennis  courts  and 
plavgrounds  for  the  exclusive  use  of  these  tenants. 

These  homes  are  located  on  Manhattan  Island,  on  Washington 
Heights,  and  in  the  Bronx.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  New  York 
City  could  homes  compare  with  these  for  cheapness  and  merit. 

SUMMABT. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  chairman  for  his  willingness  to  serve  in  such 
a  crying  place,  and  we  beg  that  he  will  be  patient,  and  we  know  that 
he  will  De  amiable  and  overlook  those  wrangles  which  may  grow  out 
of  zeal  for  the  cause  rather  than  harshness  of  feeling. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  have  no  objections  to  unions. 
We  beUeve  that  they  have,  notwithstanding  their  faidts,  accompli^ed 
excellent  residts  for  the  men,  and  that  they  can  do  much  that  is  useful 
in  the  future  in  the  way  of  securing  better  terms  for  workers  who 
deserve  them. 

But  we  have  a  ri^t  to  complain  that  the  stereotypers'  union  has 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  expecting  more  from  a  newspapejr  than  anj 
union  could  hope  to  obtain  from  any  other  employer,  and  that  it  is 
making  demands  upon  the  newspapers  because  of  their  supposed 
friendhness  to  the  tuiion  and  because  of  their  supposed  helplessness 
in  resisting  such  exactions.  A  newspaper  to  exist  must  run  all  the 
time.     It  can  not  wait  to  contest  strikes  or  to  resist  demands. 

The  subject  to  be  considered  is  not  one  of  men,  nor  of  abstract  jus- 
tice, nor  even  of  comparative  iustice,  but  one  question — ^whether  the 
wages  now  paid  are  sufficiently  high,  considering  the  quality  of  the 
labor  and  the  condition  of  the  newspaper  business.  In  other  words. 
Is  the  stereotyper  adequately  paid?     We  are  not  asking  a  reduction  or 

gay,  but  we  are  asking  an  abolition  of  irritating  shop  practices.  We 
ave  reason  to  believe  that  the  stereotypers'  union  is  asking  for 
very  much  more  than  it  expects  to  obtain,  and  that  it  does  not 
seriously  expect  to  shorten  the  working  day  on  Saturday.  We  have 
shown  you  that  no  labor  of  equal  capacitv  is  receiving  such  large  pav 
in  other  lines ;  that  stereotyping  in  all  its  branches  requires  no  expend- 
iture of  mental  energy.  We  have  impressed  upon  the  board  among 
other  material  facts  that  increased  circulation  of  a  newspaper  does 
not  mean  increased  prosperity  and  that  increased  advertising  space 
does  not  necessarily  mean  increased  prosperity. 

If  it  were  not  a  fact  that  this  arbitration  has  been  urged  with  such 
persistence  and  seriousness,  we  would  be  disposed  to  regard  that 
request  as  a  joke. 

We  have  shown  that  the  total  cost  of  the  granting  of  the  stereo- 
typers'  request  would  add  $164,000  per  annum  to  the  burdens  of 
sixteen  New  York  newspapers,  and  that  the  business  is  not  in  condi- 
tion to  justif}^  the  increase;  that  the  union  penalizes  newspaper 
offices  which  recognize  it. 

We  have  shown  that  the  pay  of  stereotypers  in  New  York  City  is 
much  more  than  in  other  cities. 
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That  the  number  of  men  employed  in  New  York  offices  is  larger 
comparatively  than  elsewhere. 

That  their  extras  and  overtime  are  considerable. 

That  the  stereotypers  are  exceedingly  well  paid  under  the  present 
scale. 

That  their  period  of  work  per  day  is  extremely  short. 

That  little  skill  is  required  for  the  work. 

That  there  is  no  hazard  of  weather  as  with  outside  workers. 

That  they  have  work  every  day  in  the  year. 

That  the  aggregate  of  their  yearly  earnings  brings  them  into  the 
class  of  highest  skiUed  labor. 

That  they  have  been  setting  up  a  selfish  guild  for  their  own  profit^ 
and  without  regard  for  the  ri^ts  of  other  labor. 

We  have  shown  that  the  stereotypers'  data  on  increased  work  is 
worthless  as  a  guide  to  the  arbitrator.  We  have  shown  that  cheaper 
and  better  ancTmore  accessible  homes  for  all  of  the  members  of  the 
union  can  be  had  to-day  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  New  York 
City.  We  have  shown  that  the  increases  in  other  departments  have 
been  made  in  an  eflFort  to  equalize  the  pay  of  the  other  employees 
and  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  excessive  scale  of  the  stereotypers. 

We  ask  the  boara  to  find  that,  in  view  of  the  substantial  and  gen- 
eral reduction  of  the  newspaper  adv.  rtising  rates  and  the  cut  in  the 
retail  price  of  newspapers,  tne  increased  price  of  news-print  paper, 
and  the  general  tendency  of  the  newspaper  business,  it  is  not  expe- 
dient at  this  time,  because  of  local  conditions,  to  grant  the  requests 
of  the  stereotypers*  union  lettered  A,  B,  and  C. 

Second.  That  the  regular  hours  of  employment  for  morning  papers 
shall  be  seven  consecutive  hours,  except  on  vSaturdays.  between  6 
p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  at  the  option  of  the  employer.  Luncn  time  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  seven  hours*  work.  On  Saturday  night,  the 
time  shall  be  ten  consecutive  hours. 

Third.  That  the  regular  hours  of  employment  for  afternoon  papers 
shall  be  eight  consecutive  hours  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  to  be 
arranged  at  the  option  of  the  employer;  lunch  time  not  to  be  included 
in  the  eight  hours. 

Fourth.  Slides  and  phalanxing  during  the  hours  named  will  be 
permitted. 

Fifth.  That  overtime  shall  be  paid  only  for  overtime  actually 
worked,  and  then  only  to  the  stereotyper  so  working  overtime. 

Sixth.  That  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  operate  a  plant  shall 
be  decided  by  the  employer,  subject  only  to  the  provision  of  the 
international  law  in  force  May  1,  1907,  which  fixes  the  number  of 
men  to  be  employed  at  autoplates  and  junior  autoplates. 

Seventh.  Tnat  it  shall  be  permissible  in  offices  where  autoplate 
machines  are  used  for  the  men  to  leave  machines  when  not  in  operation 
and  do  job  work  or  hand  box  work,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Eighth.  That  the  employer  shall  determine  the  pay  of  a  foreman. 

Ninth.  That  existing  conditions  as  to  wages  paid,  hours  and 
working  conditions  shall  continue,  except  as  herein  otnerwise  specified. 
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Select  Committee  on 
Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Saturday,  May  23,  1908. 
The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  10.10  a.  m.,  Hon.  James  R. 
Maim  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  LOUIS  CHABLE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  secretary,  Mr.  Chable,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  Association? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Reference  has  been  several  times  made  during 
the  hearings  to  some  statistical  information  collected  by  you  with 
reference  to  the  two-tour  and  the  three-tour  systems.  Have  you  a 
statement  of  the  information  that  you  received  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Chable.  In  July,  1907,  we  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the 
association  the  compilation  of  information  we  had  received  on  the 
subject,  and  I  desire  to  file  it  here.  It  is  not  complete,  but  it  repre- 
sents a  large  number  of  the  mills  in  the  Eastern  States,  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  Western  States. 

Tha  Chairman.  I  notice  in  that  report  that  in  the  Eastern  States 
at  that  time  there  were  nineteen  mills  on  the  three-tour  system. 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Statement  has  been  made  in  the  hearings  that 
nearly  all  or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  the  eastern  news-print 
mills  were  on  the  three-tour  system.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether 
that  is  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Chable.  AU  the  largest  mills  in  the  East  making  news  are  on 
the  three-tour  sjrstem. 

(The  compilation  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

American  Paper  and  Pin«p  Association,  New  York. 

To  the  members  of  the  association: 

In  reply  to  the  following  letter  sent  out  by  this  association,  a  number  of  replies 
have  been  received,  most  of  the  mills  replying  being  willing  to  give  the  information 
aflked  for,  and  we  append  an  abstract  of  the  reply  from  each.  In  some  cases  the 
parties  have  requestc  1  that  their  names  be  wittiheld.  In  such  cases  we  have  sim- 
ply noted  the  answer  as  **X.  Y.  Z.'*  in  the  respective  territory.  For  purposes  of 
grouping,  we  have  divided  the  country  into  New  England  States,  Miadle  States. 
Western  States,  and  Southern  States: 

"The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  is  desirous  of  collecting  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  number  of  milb  in  the  paper  trade  which  are  running  now  on  three 
shifts;  what  mills  are  running  on  short  hours,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night;  also  how  many  mills  are  running  more 
thim  144  hours.  This  is  information  which  we  desire  from  every  mill  an  active  member 
of  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  collated  forin  before  every  active 
member. 
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"  I  hope  you  will  have  no  objection  to  giving  us  these  data  regarding  the  mill  or  mille 
belonging  to  you,  and  your  prompt  and  favorable  confiideration  of  the  request  will 
greatly  oblige, 

'* Yours,  very  truly, 

''American  Paper  and  Pxjlp  Association, 
"Louis  Chable,  Secretary.*' 

NEW   ENGLAND   STATES. 

American  Writing  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  Start  all  their  plants  at  7  a.  in. 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night.  This  refers  to  the  tour 
workers.  In  other  departments  of  the  mills  the  hours  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  6.  p.  m., 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive;  on  Saturdav  from  7  a.  m.  to  noon. 

The  Anchor  Mills  Paper  Company.  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. :  Run  on  two  shifts,  start- 
ing at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  i^i^t. 
The  finishing  room  shuts  down  at  12  noon  Saturday,  making  55  hours  per  week.  The 
laboring  force  works  9  hours  per  day.  making  54  hours  per  week.  The  women  sorteFS 
work  9  hours  per  day,  making  54  hours  per  week. 

Ashuelot  Paper  Company,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.:  Two  shifts.  Mill  runs  from  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  to  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  S.  Y.  Beach  Paper  Company,  Seymour,  Conn.:  Running  mill  on  two  shifts, 
starting  Monday  1  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  Saturday  part  the  time  at  6  p.  m.  and 
other  part  10  p.m. 

Berkshire  Hills  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass:  Run  two  shifts,  144  hours  per  week. 

Berlin  Mills  Companv,  Portland,  Me.:  Mills  run  on  three  tours,  from  8  a.  m.  Mon- 
dav  morning  until  8  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  144  hours  per  week. 

P.  W.  Bird  &  Sons,  East  Walpole,  Mass.:  Running  on  three  shifts  a  day,  144  hours  a 
week. 

Bowdoin  Paper  Manufacturing  Company.  Brunswick,  Me.:  Run  two  tours,  shut- 
ting down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  and  paying  same  wages  as  though  run 
until  Sunday  morning. 

Howard  C.  Brown,  Comstocks  Bridge,  Conn.:  Start  Monday  morning  7  o'clock 
and  run  two  shifts  a  day  until  1  p.  m.  Saturday. 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company,  Adams,  Mass.:  Operate  on  the  two-tour  syBtem, 
starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  nifht. 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Run  144  hours  per  week,  and  all 
departments  are  operated  on  three-tour  basis. 

C  arew  Manufacturing  Companv,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and  snutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Case  Manufacturing  Company,  Unionville,  Conn. :  Start  plant  at  7  Moaday 
morning  and  run  till  Saturday  night  12  o'clock  on  two-shifts. 

Champion  International  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass.:  Running  paper  mill  on  two 
shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o^ clock  Satuiriay 
night. 

Chapin  &  Gould  Paper  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.:  Start  7  a.  m.  Monday  and 
shut  down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday;  two  shifts. 

Chemical  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. :  Start  7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  shut 
down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night;  firemen  work  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  per  day; 
other  tour  workers  two  shifts. 

Claremont  Paper  Company,  Claremont,  N.  H.:  On  three  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

William  A.  Cole  Paper  Company,  Putney,  Vt.:  Start  Monday  morning  around  2 
o'clock,  shut  down  Saturday  night  9  o'clock,  two  shifts. 

Contoocook  Valley  Paper  Company,  West  Henniker,  N.  H. :  Run  140  hours  per  week, 
two  shifts. 

Crane  Brothers,  Westfield,  Mass.:  Machines  run  two  shifts,  132  hours  per  week; 
boilers  148  hours,  three  shifts. 

Crane  &  Co.,  Dalton,  Mass.:  Mills  start  7  o'clo<^k  Monday  morning  and  shut  down 

6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  but  at  present  are  running  overtime  Saturday  evenings 
and  Monday  before  fereakifast,  so  that  total  working  hours  for  the  week  are  now  144. 

Z.  &  W.  M.  Crane,  Dalton,  Mass. :  Mills  are  run  on  two  shifts  except  boiler  and  engine 
room;  start  up  rag  engines  at  1  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  the  machine  from  4  to 

7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shut  down  rag  engines  at  11  o'oclock  Saturday  night, 
and  the  machine  about  5  o'clock  Saturday  night,  day  help  hours  from  7  a.  m.  to  noon 
and  Ip.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ,  with  half  holiday  Saturday. 

(\  F.  Crehore  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass. :  Run  two  riiifts,  120  hours. 
CVocker,  Burbank  &  Co.,  Fitchbuig,  Mass.:  Run  mills  on  three  shifts  of  8  hours 
each,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shutting  down  at  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 
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Crocker-McElwain  Company,  Holyoke,  Maae. :  Running  on  short  hours,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m.;  finishing  room, 
with  the  exception  of  the  web  calender,  closes  at  noon  on  Satumays. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  Bangor,  Me. :  They  start  at  6.30  Monday  morning 
and  close  at  5.30  Saturday  night,  two  shuts. 

East  Hartford  Manufacturing  Company,  Bumside,  Conn.:  Firemen  are  on  two 
shifts,  engineers  on  two  shifts,  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  5  o'clock  Satur- 
day  night.  Machine  tenders  have  no  regular  hours,  starting  about  7  6'clock,  some- 
times earlier  and  sometimes  later,  and  run  until  the  stock  for  the  day  is  finished; 
ragroom  and  finishing  hours  are  from  7  in  the  morning  to  5  at  night. 

The  Eaton-Dikeman  Company,  Lee,  Mass.:  Run  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning 
until  6  Saturday  n^ht;  two  shifts. 

Emerson  Paper  Company,  Wendell,  N.  H.:  Run  on  two-shift  system,  starting  at  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  Sunday  morning;  men  begin  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock  at  night;  boiler  room  running  three  shifts  from  7  o'clock 
a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m..  to  7  a.  m. 

Esleeck  Manufacturing  Company,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. :  Running  mill  on  two  shifts, 
shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  and  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning. 

Falukh  Paper  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass.:  Mill  runs  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  till  7 
a.m.  Sunday,  three  8-nour  shifts,  144  hours  per  week. 

The  Fisk  Paper  Company,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. :  Run  two  shifts,  6  full  days  or  144  hours 
per  week. 

Fitchburg  Paper  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass. :  Run  on  three  shifts,  144  hours  each 
week. 

Wyman  Flint  &  Sons  Conipany,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. :  Expect  to  adopt  three  shifts. 

Forest  Paper  Company,  i  armouthville,  Me. :  Run  mill  three  shifts,  starting  6  p.  m. 
Sunday  night  and  shuttmg  down  6  p.  m.  Saturday  night. 

Franklin  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  New  York:  Run  mills  tl5ee  shifts,  with  tours  of  8 
hours  each. 

H|kmpflhire  Paper  Company,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. :  Operate  mill  two  shifts — 
hours  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  until  6p.  m.  Saturday  night. 

Haverhill  Box  Board  Company,  Haverhill,  Mass.:  Running  two  shifts,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  cloains  down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Henry  Paper  Company,  Lincoln,  N.  H.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  allowing  double  time  for  Saturday  night. 

Hollingsworth  &  Wnitney  Coinpany,  Boston,  Mass. :  Adopted  three-tour  system  some 
years  ago.  Gardiner,  Me.,  and  Winsiow,  Me.,  mills  are  all  on  8  hours  except  day  men 
on  9  hours. 

The  A.  H.  Hubbard  Company,  Norwich,  Conn. :  Beaters  run  from  12  o'clock  Sunday 
ni^ht  until  12  Saturday  nignt  on  two  shifts.  Rag  room  runs  48  hours  a  week  and  the 
balance  of  the  mill  59^  hours,  10  hours  a  day,  shutting  down  at  5.30  Saturday. 

Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Lincoln,  Me. :  Are  operating  under  two  shifts. 

Keith  Paper  Company,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.:  Running  on  two  shifts  of  11  and  13 
hours  each,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  Saturday 
nifi'ht'  day  and  piece  workers  work  9  hours,  6  days  a  week. 

Lisbon  Falls  Fibre  Company,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me.;  Are  on  three-tour  basis,  starting 
Monday  morning  and  run  through  to  Sunday  morning. 

McArthur  Brothers,  Danbury,  Conn.:  Run  mill  65  hours  per  week,  starting  6.30 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  5.30  Saturday  night. 

Mason-Perkins  Paper  Company,  Bristol,  N.  H.:  Iwo  shifts,  142  hours  each  week, 
starting  1  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  11  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Memmac  Paper  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  Run  two  shifts,  start  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Millers  Falls  Paper  Company,  Millers  Falk,  Mass.:  The  only  tour  workers  in  the 
mill  on  three  shifts  are  the  firemen,  all  other  tour  workers  are  on  two  shifts,  from  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  to  6  Saturday  night. 

Mittineague  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Bennington,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  a.  m.  ana  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. 

John  T.  Moore  &  Son,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. :  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  two  shifts.  Expect  to  be  obliged  in  near  future  to 
put  on  three  shifts  of  8  hours  each. 

Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Company,  Boston,  MasH. :  Are  running  two  shifts. 
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Nashua  River  Paper  Company,  East  Pepperell,  Mfuss.:  Run  long  hours,  starting 
Monday  morning  7  o'clock  and  stopping  Sunday  morning  at  5  o'clock;  run  on  the 
two-tour  system. 

New  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning,  shutting  down  at  5  a.  m.  Sunday  morning,  making  142 
hoiu^. 

Newton  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Maws.:  One  machine  running  on  three  shifts, 
and  shall  put  two  other  machines,  making  the  whole  mill  on  three  shifts,  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  August. 

Old  Berkshire  Mills  Company,  Dalton,  Mass. :  Run  on  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  a.  m. 
Monday  and  shut  down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Bangor,  Me.:  Has  been  running  on  three  shifts 
since  April  1.  Start  at  6  o'cIock  Sunday  night  and  shut  down  at  6  Sunday  morning, 
making  156  running  hours  per  week;  day  laborers,  9  hours  per  day,  54  hours  per  week. 

Oxford  Paper  Company,  Rumford  Falls,  Me.:  Run  on  three  shifts,  from  7  a.  m. 
Monday  to  7  a.  m.  the  following  Monday. 

The  Pairpoint  Corporation,  New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Start  mill  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  run  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  night  with  two  shifts. 

Paisons  Paper  Company^  Holyoke,  Mass.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  mormng  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Pejepscot  Paper  Company,  Brunswick,  Me.:  Are  on  the  three-tour  basis, 
starting  Monday  morning  and  running  through  to  Sunday  morning. 

Pierce  Brothers,  St.  Johnsbury  Center,  Vt.:  Run  two  shifts,  12  hours  each,  144 
hours  each  week;  start  Sunday  mght  at  midnight,  shut  down  Saturday  night  at  mid- 
ni^t. 

Poland  Paper  Company,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.:  Start  Monday  morning  and  shut 
down  Sunday  morning.  (Operating  the  two-tour  system,  and  running  mill  144  hours 
a  week. 

James  Ramage  Paper  Company,  Monroe  Bridge,  Mass. :  Two  shifts,  144  hours  per 
week. 

B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Company,  Housatonic,  Mass.:  Are  running  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  running  until  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Riverton  Paper  Company,  Riverton,  Conn.:  Run  days  only,  starting  7  o'clock  and 
shutting  down  at  6  o'clock,  making  60  hours  a  week. 

William  Robertson,  Putney,  Vt.:  Start  at  midnight  Sunday  night  and  run  until 
midnight  Saturday,  two  shifts. 

Robertson  Brotners,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  Monday  morning 
and  runn  ng  until  Sunday  morning. 

The  C.  M.  Robertson  Company,  Montville,  Conn.:  Starting  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  Mon- 
day and  run  to  5  a.  m.  the  following  Sunday  on  two  tours 

G.  A.  Robertson  &  Co.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starts  at  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  shut  down  at  7  a.  m.  Sunday;  beaters  are  started  at  6  p.  m.  Sunday. 

John  Robertson  &  Son,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.:  Two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  shutting  down  at  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  We  pay  double  time  for 
Saturday  night  run. 

Robertson  Paper  Company,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. :  Two  shifts,  short  hours,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Rogers  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Manchester,  Conn.:  Run  two 
shifts,  operating  144  hours  per  week. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Work  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  beginning  the  Ist  of  July,  1907,  unless  able  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  paper  makers  to  run  Sunday  nights,  in  which  case  the  running 
tinie  will  be  144  hours  a  week;  have  been  running  144  hours  per  week  up  to  and  includ- 
ing June  22;  men  are  all  on  three  shifts,  day  lalwrers  and  mechanics  working  9  hours 
per  day. 

Smith  Paper  Company,  Lee,  Mass.:  Run  two  tours,  142  hours,  and  pay  extra  for 
12  hours  Saturday  night. 

Tileston  &  Hollingsworth  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Employ  two  shifts,  starting  at 
7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  and  running  until  6p.m.  Saturday. 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.:  Run  on  8-hour  sliifts  at  all  three  mills;  Cumber- 
land mills  have  been  running  so  since  Febmary,  1900;  not  running  more  than  144 
hours  per  week. 

B>Ton  Weston  Company,  Dalton,  Mass.:  Start  mills  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning; 
nm  up  to  12  o'clock  Saturaay  night;  run  on  two  shifts. 

Geo.  W.  WTieelwright  Paper  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Running  131  hours  per 
week;  in  November  of  last  year  started  on  three  shifts  at  Leominster  mill,  working 
144  hours;  a  few  weeks  after  that  put  P^itchburg  mill  on  a  three  shifts,  and  January  1 
the  Hard  wick  mill 
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Whiting  Paper  CJompany,  Holyoke,  Maas.:  Tour  workers  begin  7  o'clock  Monday 
mornine  and  end  at  6  o^ clock  Saturday  evening,  by  two  eets  of  men,  one  going  to  work 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  6  at  night,  and  the  other  from  6  at  night  until  7  in  the 
morning. 

F.  H.  Whittelsey  Company,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.:  Work  on  the  two^tour  systemi 
Btarting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  operating  until  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

W'oronoco  Paper  Company,  Woronoco,  Mass.:  Kun  on  two  shifts;  start  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Worthy  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass.:  Kunnmg  on  the  two-shifts  basis,  start- 
ing at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday,  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  Saturday,  making 
131  hours  per  week. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Running  sulphite  and  ground  wood  mills  from  7  o'clock  Monday  until 
7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  with  two  shifts.  Run  paper  mill  from  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  until  6  o'clock  Saturday  night  on  two  Bhiits. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Running  mill  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  about  6  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  but  as  promised  our  men,  we  will  put  them  on  the  three-tour  shift 
beginning  January  1  next. 

A.  Y.  Z.:  Running  from  Sunday  midnight  to  Saturday  midnight  with  two  shifts, 
and  at  mill  in  Conad  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  7  a.  m.  Sunday  morning. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Running  in  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  andlshut 
down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  actual  running  time  each  week  is  130  hours. 

'  Imiddle  states. 

American  Paper  Company,  Bogota,  N.  J.:  Operate  both  mills  from  7  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning  until  6  o'cIock  Sunday  morning,  two  shifts,  143  hours  per  week. 

American  Wood  Board  Company,  Schuylerville^  N.  Y.:  Running  on  two  shifts, 
from  7  a.  m.  Monday  until  4  o'clock  Sunday  mommg. 

Analomink  Paper  Company,  North  Water  Gap,  Pa. :  Run  two-tour  system,  from  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Antietam  Paper  Company,  Hagerstown,  Md. :  Run  12  o'clock  Sunday  night  to  12 
o'clock  Saturday  night,  144  hours  per  week. 

The  Arlin^n  Paper  Company ,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y.:  W'orkon  two  shifts,  starting 
12  o'clock  midnight  Sunday  and  running  until  10  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Chas.  T.  Bainbridge's  Sons,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Runs  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  daily. 

Ballston  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.:  Two-tour  system,  starting 
7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  closmg  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

D.  M.  Bare  &  Company,  Roaring  Springs,  Pa.:  Start  Monday  morning  about  half 
pest  1  o'clock  and  run  up  to  11  o'doct  Saturday  night. 

Bayless  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Auston,  Pa.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  momiitf 
and  shut  down  Sunday  morning;  run  144  hours;  pulp  department  starts  6  o'clock 
Sunday  night  and  runs  156  hours. 

Bloomsbuig  Paper  Company,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. :  Running  142  hours. 

E.  J.  Bonbrake,  Chambersbiug,  Pa.:  Run  one  shift  60  hours  per  week. 

Brown ville  Board  Company,  Brownville,  N.  Y.:  Run  both  paper  and  pulp  mill  144 
hours  per  week. 

Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  Company,  Carthage,  N.  Y.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  runs  until  Sunday  morning  at  5  o'clock  on  a  two-tour  system. 

The  Carthage  Tissue  Paper  Mills,  Cartnage  N.  Y.:  Paper  and  sulphite  mill  located 
at  Carthage,  and  ground  wood  mill  located  at  South  Edwards,  N.  Y.,  are  running  two 
shifts  of  11  and  13  hours  each,  commencing  Monday  morning  7  and  shutting  down 
Sunday  morning  5. 

Cecil  Paper  (^mpany,  York,  Pa. :  Run  two  shifts,  144  hours  per  week,  starting  12 
o'clock  Sunday  nignt,  running  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Chateaugay  Pulp  Company,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.:  Run  mill  156  hours  a  week,  two 
shifts. 

The  Clayville  Paper  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts  from  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Cliff  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Running  on  three  shifts,  starting  at  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  ana  shutting  down  at  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  all  tour 
workers  8  houre  per  day;  cutter-room  and  day  laborers  9  hours  per  day. 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  New  York  City:  Working  under  the  two-tour 
system,  144  hours  per  week. 

Curtis  &  Brother,  Newark.  Del.:  Two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
and  finishing  Saturday  night,  making  a  full  week  for  each  tour. 

Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Dexter,  N.  Y.:  Are  running  sulphite 
ground  wood  and  paper  mills  on  tlie  two-tour  system,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  mom- 
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> 
ing  and  ehutting  down  at  7  the  following  Sunday  morning.  This  is  true  of  all  the  mills 
in  the  digester  room  the  cook  and  his  assistants  have  an  ^hour  day,  or  three  shifts;  their 
day  laborers  work  from  7  a.  m.  until  6  at  night. 

Dill  &  Collins  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Shut  down  their  mill  at  11  o'clock 
Saturday  nifiht  and  start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  running  two  shifts. 

Dilworth  Paper  Company,  New  Castle,  Pa. :  Run  mill  two  smfts,  144  hours  per  week. 

Herbert  Estee,  Ausable  Chasm,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts  from  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  day  tour  11  hours,  night  tour  13  hours,  143  hours 
|$erweek. 

Eureka  Pa|>er  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.:  Run  mills  two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Fort  Miller  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Fort  Miller,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two  shifts  and 
usually  start  up  from  1  to  2  a.  m.  Monday  and  shut  down  10  p.  m.  Saturday,  running 
about  140  hours. 

Frost  &  Sons  Paper  Company,  Napanoch  N,.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts,  beginning  7  a.  m. 
Monday  and  ending  5  a.  m.  Sunday. 

C.  S.  Garrett  &  Son  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Running  on  two  shifts,  shutting 
down  at  8p.  m.  Saturday. 

Frank  Gilbert  Paper  Company,  Waterford,  N.  Y.:  Run  mill  from  Monday  momins 
7  o'clock  until  Saturday  afternoon  5  o'clock,  employ  two  shifts,  each  shift  working  65 
hours  per  week. 

Gould  Paper  Company,  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. :  Mill  making  news  runs  131  hours  per 
week,  shuttmg  down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday;  mills  making  manifas  run  144  hours  per  week. 


Grove  Mills  Paper  Company,  Newbui^h,  N.  Y.:  Run  approximatelv  144  nours  per 
week,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday  mormne;  shutting  down  between  6  and  7  o'clock 
Sunday  mommg;  run  two  shifts,  11  houjs  oays  and  13  hours  nights. 

W.  C.  Hamilton  &  Sons,  William  Penn,  Pa. :  Run  6  days  a  week,  24  hours  each  start- 
ing at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  closing  down  at  7  o'clock  on  the  next  Sunday 
morning;  run  two  tours  of  12  hours  each. 

Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa.:  Working  two  tours  from  6  a.  m.  Monday 
until  6  a.  m.  Sunday,  144  hours  per  week. 

Harmon  Paper  Company,  Brownville,  N.  Y.:  Running  on  two  shifts,  starting  at  7 
a.  m.  Monday  morning  and  closing  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night;  operating  in  this  man- 
ner one-half  the  year,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  year  mill  runs  through  till  7  o'clock 
Sunday  morning. 

Hartje  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Runnins  on  two  shifts. 

Hinckley  Fibre  Company,  Hinckley,  N.  Y.:  Start  mill  at  7  oMock  on  Monday 
mominff  and  shut  down  6  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  running  two  tours. 

Hoboken  Paper  Mill  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  Monday 
morning  at  6  o'clock,  shut  offat  9  o'clock  Saturday  night;  135  hours  per  week. 

Ingalis  &  Co.,  Castleton,  N.  Y.:  Are  working  on  the  two-shift  plan,  starting  their 
mill  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday  and  stop  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.  Saturday. 

E.  S.  Ingersoll,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. :  Run  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  to  6  a.  m.  Sunday,  two 
shifts. 

Ithaca  Paper  Company,  Ithica,  N.  Y. :  Run  two  shifts,  from?  a.  m.  Monday  to  3  a.  m. 
Sunday,  140  hours  per  week. 

International  Paper  Company,  New  York:  All  mills  on  9-hour  day  for  day  workers; 
all  paper  mills  except  Montague.  Winnipiseogee  and  Fall  are  either  upon  three  shifts 
or  to  be  so  operated  within  a  few  months;  pulp  mills  run  6}  days  a  week;  paper  mills 
6  days  a  week,  24  hours  each  day. 

The  Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  C'ompany .  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Run  mill  144  hours  per 
week  with  two  shifts. 

W.  H.  Johns-Man ville  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Running  paper  mills  on  two 
shifts,  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  to  6  o'clock  Satiu-day  night. 

The  Kenyon  Paper  Company,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.:  Runs  156  hours  a  week, 
from  6  o'clock  Sunday  night,  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  with  two  shifts. 

Knowlton  Brothers*  Watertown,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts,  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  until 

6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Lake  Champlain  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.:  Running  on  two 
shifts  from  Monday  morning  until  Saturday  night,  starting  Monday  morning  at  6 
o'clock,  131  hours  per  week;  day  shift  works  66  hours,  nisht  shift  65  hours. 

The  Larabertville  Paper  Company,  Lambertville,  N.  J.:  Run  two  shifts,  start  at 

7  a.  m.  Monday  and  close  at  6  a.  m.  Sunday;  weekly  run  of  143  hoiu«. 

John  Lang  Paper  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Running  mill  144  hours  per  week; 
two  shifts. 

The  J.  P.  I^wis  Company.  Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two-tour  basis,  starting 
at  2  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  10  o'clock  Saturday  night. 
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Lockport  Paper  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.:  Our  mills  at  Lockport  and  Niagara 
FallB,  run  two  shifts,  startmg  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at 
5  o'clock  Sunday  momine. 

McDowell  Paper  Mills,  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Start  12  o'clock  on  Sunday 
ni^ht;  shut  down  11  o'clock  Saturday  night;  two  shifts. 

William  Mann  Company,  Lambertville,  N.  J.:  Run  with  two  shifts,  143  hours  each 
week. 

Martin  &  Wm.  H.  Nixon  Paper  Company,  Manayunk,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Run- 
ning on  two  shifts,  starting  at  12  o'clock  Sunday  night  and  running  until  10  o'clock 
the  followingSaturday  ni^t. 

M^;aivee  Paper  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa. :  Run  both  mills  on  two  shifts;  start  at 
7  o'clock  Monaay  morning  and  shut  down  at  12  o'clock  Saturday  night;  137  hours 
in  all  per  week. 

Thoe.  G.  Miller,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Not  running  at  present,  but  it  has  always  been 
run  144  hours. 

R.  T.  Moorhouse,  Bridesbuig,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Run  two-shift  system;  144  hours 
a  week. 

Moyer  &  Pratt,  Lyon's  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  full  time,  start  Monday  morning  7  o'clock 
and  run  till  Sunday  morning  at  6  o'clock. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  New  York  City:  Run  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  o'clock  *Monday  morning,  shutting  down  7  Sunday  morning;  the  paper  is  cut 
off  the  wires  at  6  o'clock. 

Nia^U!a  Paper  Mills,  Lockport,  N.  Y.:  Operate  from  7  o'clock  Monday  mominR 
until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  or  144  hours;  Saturday  all  employees  quit  at  5 
o'clock,  except  the  night  force  on  the  machines,  and  beaters  come  m  one  hour  earlier 
and  run  until  Sunday  morning;  two  shifts. 

Onondasa  Paper  Company,  Marcellus  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  o'clocK  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

The  Orr  Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  65  hours  a  week,  two  shifts,  11  and  13 
hours,  and  run  nom  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  5  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon. 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y. :  Are  running  mill  on  twa«hift 
system,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  5  o'clock  Sunday 
morning. 

Oswego  River  Paper  Mills,  Phoenix,  N.  Y.:  Run  144  hours  per  week  on  two  shifts. 

Oxfora  Paper  Company,  Rumford  Falls,  Me. :  All  miUs  run  on  three  shifts,  from 
7  a.  m.  Monaay  till  7  a.  m.  Sunday;  144  hours  per  week. 

Paddack  Tube  Paper  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  i .:  Start  1  a.  m.  Monday;  run  until 
Saturday  midnight;  two  shifts. 

Parsons  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Parsons,  \V.  Va.:  Work  from  7  a.  m.  Monday 
until  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Pennsylvania  Paper  Company,  Catawissa,  Pa.:  Work  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morn- 
ing until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  making  two  shifts. 

Phoenix  Toilet  and  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Phoenix,  N.  Y.:  Run  two 
shifts  from  7  o'clock  Monaay  morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  144  hours. 

William  Pemble,  Stillwater,  N.  Y.:  Run  from  1  a.  m.  Monday  till  11  p.  m.  Saturday 
night;  twoshifts. 

The  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Are  on  a  three-tour 
plan  of  8  hours  each,  running  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  until  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

M.  M.  Pillsbury,  Napanoch,  N.  Y.:  Work  two  shifts  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  to  5  a.  m. 
Sunday;  142  hours. 

Pioneer  Paper  Mills,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.:  Run  mill  with  two  shifts,  starting  at  6 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Rac<^uette  River  Paper  Company,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.:  Mill  is  running  on  two 
shifts,  startmg  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  5  o'clock  Sunday 
morning. 

Ravenswood  Paper  Mill  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.:  Mill  is  running  from 
7  o'clock  Monday  morning,  day  and  night,  until  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Raymondville  Paper  Company,  Norfolk,  N .  Y. :  Is  running  on  three  tours,  commenc- 
ing at  8  Monday  morning  and  stopping  at  8  Sunday  morning. 

Remington  Martin  Company,  Norfolk,  N.  Y.:  Running  three  tours,  from  8  a.  m. 
Monday  to  8  Sunday  morning. 

J.  and  J.  Rogers  Company,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y.:  Run  sulphite  mill  two  tours,  paper 
mill  three  tours,  7  p.  m.  Sundav  until  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m. 
until  7  o  clock  Sunday  a.  m.,  shutting  down  24  hours. 
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Schmidt  A  Ault  Paper  Company,  York,  Pa.:  Running  on  two  shifte  only,  starting  at 
7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  ehutting  down  5  and  7  Sunday  morning;  between  144 
to  147  hours. 

Schroon  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y.:  Two-tour  eystem, 
starting  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Schuylerville  Paper  Company,  Schuylervifle,  N.  Y.:  Run  on  two-tour  syBtem, 
starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  running  until  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Seneca  Mills  Corporation,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  shifts,  from  7  a.  m.  Monday 
until  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

R.  T.  Smart,  Troy,  N.  Y.:  Running  with  one  shift. 

Stevens  &  Thompson,  North  Hoosick,  N.  Y. :  Average  run  of  mill  is  140  hours  a  week. 
The  men  are  paid  by  the  hour,  two  shifts. 

Stevens  &  Thompson  Paper  Compan^r,  Middle  Falls,  N.  Y.:  The  average  run  of  the 
mill  is  140  hours  a  week:  the  men  are  paid  by  the  hour*  two  shifts. 

Syracuse  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  Run  Skaneateles  mill  on  two 
shifts,  closing  aown  Sunday  morning  ana  starting  Monday  morning. 

Taggart  Brothers  Company.  Watertown,  N.  i.:  Run  144  hours  per  week,  starting 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  Sunday  morning. 

Taggarts  Paper  Company,  Felts  Mills,  N.  Y.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and 
run  until  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. 

Tarentum  Paper  Mills,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  closing  10.30  Saturday  night. 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  taper  Company,  New  York  City:  The  rniUs  are  on  the  three- 
tour  system,  144  hours  per  week. 

Tonawanda  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. :  Run  on  two  shifts, 
starting  Monday  at  7  a.  m.  ana  shutting  down  Sunday  at  6  a.  m. 

•  Traders  Paper  Board  Company,  Bogota,  N.  J.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
and  run  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  two  shifts  throughout  the  entire  plant,  excepMt 
boiler  room,  where  are  running  three  shifts,  on  account  hard-coal  firing. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  New  York:  Operate  13  mills  t&ee  tours  and  144 
hours;  two  mills  two  tours,  143  hours;  one  mill  two  tours,  131  hours. 

Union  Mills  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Hope,  Pa.:  Start  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  shut  down  4  a.  m.  Sunday,  making  141  hours;  two  shifts. 

Union  Waxed  and  Parchment  Paper  Company,  Hamburg,  N.  J.:  Operate  all 
machines  on  double-tour  time,  running  142  hours  per  week,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  at  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  Start  up  at  6  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  working  two  shifts. 

The  Victoria  raper»Mills  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.:  Run  mills  on  the  two-shift  plan, 
starting  at  7  o'cIock  Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  at  4  or  5  o'clock  Sunday  a.  m. 

Volney  Paper  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  7  a.  m.  on  Monday, 
shutting  down  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

J.  H.  Walker,  New  York  City:  Run  mill  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  to  6  o'clock 
Saturday  night. 

Walloomsac  Paper  Company,  Walloomsac,  N.  Y.:  The  average  run  of  the  mill  is  140 
hours  a  week;  the  men  are  paid  by  the  hour;  two  shifts. 

The  Wanaque  River  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  Run  the  entire  mill,  except 
the  boiler  house,  on  two  snifts,  fuU  6  days.  The  firemen  are  on  three  shifts,  8  hours 
each.  This  means  that:  Start  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock  and  shut  down  Sunday 
morning  between  6  and  7. 

Warren  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  ('ity:  Run  on  two  shifts,  starting  at 
7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  Saturday'night. 

Charles  G.  Weeks.  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.:  Start  mills  on  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock 
and  run  until  Sunday  morning  at  7  o'clock,  making  two  shifts. 

F.  G.  Weeks,  Skaneateles  Falls,  N.  Y.:  Run  two  tours,  144  houra  per  week. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  ('ompany.  New  York  City:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  between  5  ana  6  o'clock  the  following  Sunday  morning;  every 
mill  is  working  two  shifts. 

Levi  W.  Yoran,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.:  One  shift,  72  hours. 

The  York  Haven  Paper  Company,  New  York  City:  Operate  mill  on  the  two-tour 
system,  running  from  Monday  a.  m'.  until  Sunday  morning,  6  full  days;  iisually  run 
the  sulphite  and  ground- woocl  mill  on  Sundays,  but  not  the  paper  machines. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Run  mills  on  two  tours,  from  6  a.  m.  Monday  to  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Run  two  shifts,  11-hour  day,  13-hour  night,  running  until  7  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  starting  at  7  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Starting  Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock  and  shutting  down  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  5  o'clock;   nmning  on  two  shifts. 
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WESTERN   STATES. 

The  Albany  Paper  Company,  Albany,  Ind.:  Run  two  12-hour  ehifte;  start  at  6 
o'clock  Monday  moming  and  shut  down  at  4.30  a.  m.  Sunday  morning. 

American  Straw  Board  Company,  Chicago,  111.:  Start  up  at  6  o*clo<5k  Monday  morn- 
ing and  shut  down  at  6  o'cIock  Sunday  morning;  working  two  shifts. 

Bardeen  Paper  Company,  Ots^o,  Mich.:  Run  6  days  and  nights  in  the  week,  start- 
ineat  7  o'cIock  Monday  morning  and  run  until  5  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Beckett  Paper  Company ,  Hamilton,  Ohio:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  *nd  shut 
down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

BergBtrom  Paper  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.:  Mill  is  run,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  132  hours. 

The  Beveridge  Paper  Company,  Indianapous,  Ind.:  Start  up  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  run  till  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  running  one  shift  11  and  the  other 
13  hours. 

W.  D.  Boyce  Paper  Mills  Company,  Marseilles,  111.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
mominff  and  shut  down  Sunday  morning  5.30. 

The  California  Paper  and  Board  Mills,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Run  full  time,  that  is, 
6  24-hour  days:  on  August  17  have  agreed  to  confer  with  men  in  regard  to  shutting 
down  one  watcn  of  12  nours  each  week. 

Gentralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.:  Running  two 
shifts. 

Central  Paper  Company,  Muskegon,  Mich. :  Run  mill  on  two  shifts. 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio:  Three  shifts,  each  shift  52 
hours  weekly,  total  hours,  156  weelcly;  shut  down  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Sundays. 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company,  Cheboygan,  Mich.:  Start  at  6  o'clock  Monday  and  shut 
down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  running  two  shifts. 

The  Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  running  until  Sunday  morning;  operating,  on  an  average, 
140  to  144  hours  per  week. 

The  Cleveland  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Run  two  shifts, 
starting  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Clinton  Paper  Company,  Clinton,  Iowa:  Run  on  two  shifts;  from  6  o'clock  Monday 
morning  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Combined  Ix)ckB,  W^is.:  Running  two-tour 
system. 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. :  Run  on  two 
shifts;  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shutting  down  at  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Crescent  Paper  Company,  Marseilles,  111. :  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  run  to  7  a.  m. 
Sunday;  two  shifts. 

The  Crystal  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  two-tour  system,  144  hours  per 
week  from  6  o'clock  Monday  morning  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Fort  Edwards,  Wis.:  Running  two 
shifts. 

Elkhardt  Bristol  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind. :  Run  144  hours  per  week, 
start  Monday  momine  at  7  and  snut  down  Sunday  morning  at  5,  on  two-tour  system. 

Elkhart  Paper  Mill  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Two  shifts,  running  from  Monday  7 
a.  m.  to  Saturaay  6  p.  m. 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Everett,  Wash. :  Run  143  hours  a  week  during 
the  months  m  June,  July,  and  August,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  stopping  at  6 
a.  m.  Sunday;  the  balance  of  the  year  we  run  156  hours,  or  from  6p.m.  Sunday  until  6 
a.  m.  the  following  Sunday;  this  makes  an  average  of  152|  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

The  Falls  ManiSacturing  Company,  Oconto  Fwls,  Wis.:  Start  at  6  o'clock  Monday 
momine.  shot  down  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

FlamToeau  Paper  Company,  Park  Falls,  Wis.:  Two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shutting  down  between  6  and  7  the  following  Sunday  morning. 

Fletcher  Paper  Company,  Alpena,  Mich. :  Are  running  mills  on  two  shifts  and  work 
from  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  until  6  o'clock  the  following  Sunday  morning,  the  crews 
alternating  every  other  week. 

The  Fox  Paper  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Four  mills,  all  running  on  two  shifts; 
start  at  7  o'clock  Monoay  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening. 

Fox  River  Paper  Company,  Applcton,  Wis.:  Run  on  two  shifts;  131  hours. 

The  Colin  Gardner  Paper  Company,. Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  two-tour  system,  144 
hours  each  week. 

Gilbert  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and 
shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  nip:ht,  and  run  two  shifts. 
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Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rai^ds,  Mich.:  Mill  in  operation 
from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  7  o  clock  Simday  morning;  run  144  hours  per 
week  on  two  shifta. 

Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Run  two  shifts;  168  houre  per 
week  for  pulp  mill;  paper  mill,  144  hours  per  week. 

The  John  fioberg  Company,  Green  Bay,  Wis. :  Run  two  shifts,  144  hours  the  week. 

Howe  &  Davidson  Company,  Marseilles,  HI.:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  run  to  7 
a.  m.  Sunday;  two  shifts. 

Illinois  Box  Board  Company,  Pekin,  111. :  Start  plant  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  run  144 
hours,  with  two  shifts. 

Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis. :  Running  on  a  two-tour  system. 

Itasca  Paper  Company,  (jrrand  Rapids,  Minn. :  Running  two  shifts,  starting  Monday 
morning  7  o'clock  and  rim  throiigh  until  Sunday  morning. 

Kalamazoo  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m., 
and  shut  down  at  6  o'cIock  Saturday  p.  m.,  two  shifts. 

Kimberljr-Clark  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.:  All  mills  are  running  on  the  144-hour 
schedule,  viz,  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Eling  Paper  Compan^r,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning  and  snutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Lee  Paper  Company,  Vicksburg,  Mich.:  Start  up  mill  6  o'clock  Monday  and  shut 
down  at  6  o'clock  Satuiday  night;  only  working  finishing  room  5}  days,  shutting  down 
at  12  o'clock  noon  Saturday;  this  makes  55  houfs;  pay  is  for  60  hours;  two  shifts. 

Los  Angeles  Paper  Manu&cturing  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. :  Work  only  one  crew, 
from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company,  Marinette,  Wis. :  Run  two  shifts,  142 
hours  a  week. 

Marseilles  Wrapping  Paper  Company,  Marseilles,  111.:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and 
run  to  7  a.  m.  Sunday;  two  shifts. 

The  Maumee  Paper  Company,  Maumee,  Ohio:  Rim  from  Monday  7  a.  m.  to  Sunday 
7  a.  m. ;  we  tried  Monday  7  a.  m.  to  Saturday  6  p.m.,  but  could  not  make  a  go  on  account 
of  grades  of  paper. 

The  Meaa  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Chilli cothe,  Ohio:  Operate  plant  on  two-tour 
system,  run  144  hours  per  week. 

Michigan  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  6.30 
Monday  morning  and  snutting  aown  at  4  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning. 

Mitchell  &  Son,  Palmyra,  Mich.:  Run  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  until  7  a.  m. 
Sunday  morning;  mill  operated  by  two  sets  of  hands;  144  hours  per  week. 

Monarch  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  a.  m. 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.m.;  two  shifts. 

Munising  Paper  Company  (Limited),  Munising,  Mich.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at 
6  a.  m.  Monday  morning  and  changing  at  6  p.  m.,  and  7  a.  m.  during  balance  of  the 
week,  shutting  down  again  Sunday  morning  at  5  a.  m.;  this  applies  to  both  sulphite 
and  paper  mills. 

The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  Nekoosa,  W^is.:  Run  two-shift  system,  starting  at  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Northern  Paper  Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis. :  Run  144  hours  per  week. 

Northwest  Paper  Company,  Cloquet,  Minn.:  Run  with  two  shifts,  operating  144 
hours  per  week. 

The  W.  B.  Oglesby  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  from  Monday  morning 
at  6.30  until  Sunday  morning  at  5  o'clock.  • 

The  Ohio  Boxboard  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Starts  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shuts 
down  at  5.30  a.  m.  Sunday,  running  142  hours  a  week:  two  shifts. 

Ohio  Paper  Company,  Miamisburg,  Ohio:  Two  shifts,  start  at  6.30  a.  m.  Monday 
and  stop  at  5.30  a.  m.  Sunday 

Outagamie  Paper  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis.:  Mill  runs  144  hours  per  week,  two 
shifts. 

Patten  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Running  on  the  144  hours  per  week 
schedule. 

Peninsular  Paper  Company,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.:  Run  two  shifts.  Start  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Plover  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  close  at  7 
a.  m.  Sunday,  running  two  sliifts. 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  Rhinelander.^Wis.:  Operate  from  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  to  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Running  6  days  a  week, 
starting  Monday  morning,  shutting  down  Sunday  morning,  two  shifts. 

The  Paul  A.  Sorg  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Start  Monday  morning  and 
run  till  Sunday,  on  two  shifts. 
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John  Strange  Paper  Company,  Menaeha,  Wis.:  Mill  runs  from  Monday  morning 
until  Sunday  momine,  144  hours,  two  shifts;  firemen,  three  shifts. 

Thilmanv  Pulp  ana  Paper  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis. :  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  shutting  down  Sunday  morning  7  o'clock,  two  shifts;  boiler  plant  running 
three  smfts. 

The  Thompson  &  Norris  Company,  Brookville,  Ind.:  Commence  7  o'clock  Monday 
momii:^,  running  until  6  o'cIock  Sunday  morning  every  week  in  the  year  with  the 
exception  of  3  months  during  the  summer  when  we  close  down  at  12  o'clock  midnight 
Saturday  without  any  loss  of  time  to  our  employees. 

Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Tomahawk,  Wis. :  Running  mills  on  a  two- 
tour  system,  startmg  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shutting  down  at  6.30  Sunday  morning. 

The  Wardlow-Thomas  Paper  Company,  Midaletown,  Ohio:  Tour  workers  start 
Monday  morning  at  7  o'clock  and  work  until  6  p.  m.  each  dav^  but  on  Saturday  night 
until  12  o'clock,  and  the  night  men  start  in  on  Monday  night  at  6  o'clock  and  work 
until  Saturday  morning  at  7  a.  m.,  which  makes  an  average  of  138  hours  per  week. 

The  Watab  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Sartell,  Minn.:  Run  two  snifts,  starting 
Monday  morning  7  o'clock  and  stopping  Sunday  morning  at  7  o'clock;  144  hours  a 
week. 

Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Brokaw,  Wis.:  Two  shifts;  start  Monday  morning 
6  o'clock  and  run  until  Sunaay  morning  6  o'clock. 

The  Western  Strawboard  Company,  St.  Marys,  Ohio:  Operate  mills  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  night  at  midnight,  running  two  tours. 

George  A.  Whiting,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Running  two  shifts,  starting  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  shutting  down  at  7  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis. :  Run  two-tour  system,  starting 
at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  7  o'clock  Sunday  mominc. 

W'olf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  Shawano,  Wis.:  Start  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  run  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Wrenn  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  mill  from  6  o'clock  Monday 
morning  to  6  o'clock  Sunaay  morning. 

The  Xenia  Board  and  Paper  Company,  XeniA,  Ohio:  Start  up  at  7  Monday  morn- 
ing and  run  till  5  Sunday  morning,  with  one  shift  of  11  hours  and  one  of  13  hours. 

A.  Y.  Z.:  Running  two  shifts  for  the  24  hours,  starting  M'onday  morning  and  shut- 
ting down  Sunday  morning. 

A.  Y.  Z.:  Paper  department  is  running  full  time,  or  144  hours  a  week. 

aoirrHERN  statbs. 

The  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.:  Start  mills  Mon- 
day momine  at  7  o'clock  and  shut  down  4  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon;  work  two  shifts. 

Bedford  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Richmond,  Va. :  Run  mill  from  6  o'clock  Mon- 
day morning  till  12  o'clock  Saturday  night;  two  shifts. 

Carolina  Fiber  Company,  HartsviUe,  S.  C:  Run  144  hours  per  week;  two  shifts. 

Carolina  Paper  Pulp  Company,  Newbem,  N.C.:  Work  two  shifts;  Monday  7  a.m. 
to  Saturday  6  p.  m. 

Georgia  Manufacturing  and  Public  Service  Company.  Marietta,  Ga. :  Run  two  shifts; 
start  6  o'clork  Monday  a.  m.  and  run  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. 

Manchester  Paper-Twine  Company,  Richmond,  Va. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  up 
Monday  morning  and  shut  down  Saturday  afternoon. 

Richmond  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.:  Running  24  hours 
a  day  and  6  days  in  the  week,  on  two  shifts. 

Standard  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. :  Run  one  shift  of  72  hours 
on  machine  and  100  hours  on  washing  engine. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Mills  are  run"on  two  shifts  of  143  hours  a  week,  starting  Monday  morning 
at  6  o'clock  and  shutting  down  Sunday  morning  at  5  o'clock. 

X.  Y.  Z.:  Are  running  from  12  o'clock  Sunaay  midnight  to  12  o'clock  Saturday 
midnight. 

X.  Y.  Z. :  Mill  starts  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  runs  until  6  o'clock  Sunday 
morning.  Propose  in  the  future  to  run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  7  o'clock 
Sunday  morning,  making  144  hours  instead  of  143.  We  work  two  shifts  for  the  tour 
workers,  11  hours  in  the  day  and  13  hours  at  nigrht. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  information  of  the  members,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  of  some  service. 

For  the  association : 

Louis  Chable,  Secretary. 

July,  1907 
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RECAPITULATION  OF  TOURS. 


Tours. 

i  Eastern 
:  States. 

Middle 
States. 

Western 
States. 

Southemj  ^ot^ia 
Statea.     TotaU. 

One  tour 

:         3 

3 
84 

9 
14 

I 
S9 

1 
9 

8 

Two  tours 

63 

215 

Tbree  tours 

19 

1 
17 

2B 

Not  stated 

3 

1 

35 

Total 

:            88 

110 

78               11 

287 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  mills  have  gone  on 
the  three-tour  system  since  July,  1907? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  three  mills  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  that  were  not  included  in  this  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Reference  has  also  been  made  in  the  hearings  to 
some  investigation  carried  on  by  some  of  your  association  in  reg-ard  to 
the  use  of  other  materials  for  paper. 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes;  the  association  has  been  employing  for  some 
years  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Little  as  official  chemist,  and  Mr.  Little  presented 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  on  February  6,  a  state- 
ment which  I  hand  in,  ana  which  refers  to  a  number  of  plants  which  he 
suggests  as  excellent  ones  containing  fibers  for  making  paper. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  desire  to  have  that  in  the  record. 

(Following  is  the  report  referred  to :) 

Report  op  Arthur  D.  Littlb,  Of^cial  Chemist  op  the  American  Paper  and 

Pulp  Association. 

[Read  at  the  annual  meeting  February  6, 1908.] 

The  most  significant  development  of  the  year  in  paper  making  has  been  the  serious 
and  general  inquiry  all  over  the  world  for  new  sources  of  paper  stock.  Wood  is 
undoubtedly  destined  to  maintain  a  position  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  years,  and  no  possible  substitute  for  ground  wood  is  even  in 
sight.  There  are,  nevertheless,  for  those  who  will  read  them,  plenty  of  signs  that  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  readjustment  in  paper-makine  methods.  For  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  the  makers  of  many  sorts  of  paper  have  found  themselves  in  a  position 
where  it  was  wood  fiber  or  nothing  else  as  their  raw  material.  This  general  use  of 
wood  fiber  as  the  only  available  basis  for  many  branches  of  the  industry  has  made 
for  a  greatly  increased  production,  but  has  not  always  made  for  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  product.  To  the  growing  scarcity  of  pulp  wood,  the  continually  rising 
price  and  longer  haul  with  which  paper  makers  using  this  mat«rial  are  now  contend > 
ing,  will  in  a  few  years  be  added  the  competition  of  new  and  better  stocks,  which 
even  now  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  any  bleached  wood  fiber.  The  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  we  shall  see  upon  the  market  many  new  paper  stoc^ks  as 
bleached  and  unbleached  pulp  and  half  stuffs,  and  these  will  be  as  readdy  available 
for  immediate  use  as  bleachea  sulphite  is  to-day.  This  means,  of  course,  a  gradual 
displacement  of  wood  fiber  from  its  present  position  of  supremacy.  It  means  also  a 
far  wider  ran^e  in  the  quality  and  characteristics  of  available  raw  materials,  as  a  result 
of  which  variety  will  come  a  broader  scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  critical  judgment  and 
a  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  paper  maker  in  the  selection  and  manipulation  of  his 
materials.  This  condition  is  bound  to  react  to  the  advantage  of  the  industry  gener- 
ally, and  especially  to  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  mills  in  the  hands  of  expert  and 
progressive  manufacturers.  There  should  follow  a  decided  rise  in  the  standard  of 
quality,  particularly  in  bag  and  wrapping  papers  and  in  those  papers  which  may  be 
expected  to  replace  the  cheaper  grades  of  book,  wood  writing,  and  envelope  as  now 
manufactured.  At  the  same  time  the  range  of  possible  production  in  many  mills  will 
be  extended. 

As  these  expectations  will  hardly  be  accepted  on  their  face,  it  is  well  to  inquire  into 
the  basis  upon  which  they  rest. 

Wood  as  a  raw  material  has  proved  so  available,  convenient,  compact,  easily  han- 
dled, and  heretofore  so  cheap  that  we  have  been  led  to  overlook  or  ignore  the  ixninenae 
sources  of  other  and  better  paper  stocks  which  lie  easily  within  our  reach.    It  is  there- 
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fore  proposed  to  devote  the  major  portion  of  this  report  to  indicating  what  these  other 
materials  are,  together  with  a  brief  statement  as  to  their  character  and  limitations, 
and  what  ma^  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  This  statement  will  serve  its  pur- 
pose if  it  convinces  you  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  perennial  suggestions  of  vis> 
ionaries  who  see  a  paper  stock  in  everything  which  has  a  fiber,  but  who  are  instead 
concerned  with  the  serious  proposals  of  capable  technologists  whose  conclusions  are 
based  on  careful  study. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  material  available  in  our  own  country  and  now  wasted  with 
our  characteristic  national  improvidence.  The  first  in  importance  of  these  is  undoubt- 
edly the  waste  flax  straw  of  our  Northwest.  The  total  area  grown  to  flax  for  seed  runs 
as  high  in  some  years  as  3.700.000  acres,  which  means,  roughly,  a  strip  a  mile  wide  and 
over  5.700  miles  long.  A  ton  and  a  half  of  straw  to  the  acre  is  said  to  be  a  moderate 
yield,  upon  which  Misis  we  have  over  5,000,000  tons  of  straw  a  year.  This  straw  con- 
tains more  than  20  per  cent  of  linen  fiber,  so  that,  disregardme  the  inconsiderable 
amount  of  the  fiber  which  is  worked  into  tow,  binder  twine,  ana  a  few  other  similar 
coarse  uses,  there  is  here  available  more  than  1,000,000  tons  a  year  of  the  finest  paper 
stock,  equally  suitable  for  the  highest  grades  of  paper  as  well  as  for  bag  and  wrappmg 
papers  of  a  quality  not  now  approached.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  country 
in  which  such  a  waste  would  be  permitted. 

Flax  is  preeminently  a  crop  for  new  lands  and  is  often  the  first  crop  sowed  after  such 
lands  are  turned  over.  Great  crops  of  flax  for  seed  are  therefore  naturally  raised  in 
Canada,  particularly  in  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Up  to  this  time  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing  the  fiber,  althougn  the  Canadian  flax 
should  prove  more  valuable  than  our  own  by  reason  of  the  greater  care  taken  in  har- 
vesting, the  flax  being  cut  or  pulled  and  kept  straight  in  sheaves  while  the  seed  is 
bein^  separated. 

Within  the  last  year  at  least  three  machines  have  been  perfected  for  separating  the 
short  fiber  which  adheres  to  our  southern  cotton  seed  after  the  cotton  has  been  ^nned. 
An  avera^  cotton  crop  may  be  counted  on  to  yield  at  least  600,000  tons  of  this  short 
fiber,  which  now  goes  into  cattle  feed,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  One  meets 
occasionally  with  paper  makers  who  have  tried  the  fiber,  but  who  almost  invariably 
condemn  it  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  writer 
in  an  English  journal  stated  with  much  positiveness  that  this  cotton-hull  fiber  was 
''only  suitable  for  browns  and  wrappings."  The  real  fact  is  that  this  fiber  is  easily 
reduced  to  a  pure  white  stock  wholhr  fr^  from  any  sign  of  hull,  and  a  failure  to  secure 
as  good  results  from  this  neglected  fiber  as  from  a  good  grade  of  cotton  rags  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  skill  of  the  man  who  tries  to  handle  it  rather  than  upon  the  quality  of 
the  fiber  itself. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  on  the  average  22.750,000  tons  of 
cotton  stalks  are  each  year  burneJ  or  plowed  under,  or  otherwise  wasted.  These 
stalks  have  a  woody  stnicture  which  lends  itself  reailily  to  treatment  by  the  sulphite 
process,  yielding  a  fair  proportion  of  fiber  well  suited  for  the  production  of  paper  of 
the  lower  grades.  It  is,  of  course,  not  feasible  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  bark, 
but  this  is  so  broken  up  and  distributed  through  the  sheet  as  to  be  unobjectionable 
in  papers  for  a  wide  variety  of  use.  There  are,  however,  undoubted  difficulties  in 
the  wav  of  the  preliminary  handling,  transport,  and  storage  of  the  material  by  reason  of 
its  bulk. 

Somewhat  the  same  difficulties  are  encountered  in  any  large  scale  attempt  to  utilize 
the  first-class  fiber,  which  in  almost  uulimite<l  amount  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the 
outer  shell  of  the  com  stalk. 

The  exceptionally  high  tides  which  occur  in  the  Gulf  of  California  during  the  full 
moon  of  May  each  year,  acting  together  with  the  melting  snows  from  the  mountains, 
cause  the  Colorado  River  to  overflow  its  banks  along  its  lower  reaches,  which  are  thus 
built  up  of  rich,  alluvial  soil.  The  climate  is  almost  tropical,  the  temperature  often 
reaching  135**  in  the  sun.  Great  stretches  of  this  country  are  covered  with  wild  hemp, 
which,  under  these  favoring  conditions,  grows  luxuriantly.  Many  tracts  are  over 
100.000  acres  in  extent.  No  data  is  available  as  to  the  vield  of  fiber,  but  hemp  is  known 
to  grow  to  a  height  of  15  feet  in  eight v  days,  and  to  yield  1,500  to  2.000  pounds  of  actual 
fiber  per  acre.  I  need  not  tell  you  tnat  this  fiber  is  of  the  very  highest  grade  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  paper  making. 

The  so-called  marsh  hay.  which  is  said  to  closely  resemble  esparto  in  structure 
and  the  paper-making  quality  of  its  fiber,  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  over  large 
areas  in  Canada,  while  the  American  wild  rice,  Zizana  aquatica,  also  grows  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  100,000  tons  a  year  are  available  on  the  shores  of  the  Canadian  lakes  alone. 
Paper-making  tests  made  in  England  rank  this  fiber  also  with  esparto. 

Especially  noteworthy  in  the  developments  of  the  year  is  the  serious  and  general 
revival  of  interest  in  bamboo  as  a  source  of  paper  stock.    Its  superlative  value  for  this 
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purpose  was  urged,  you  will  remember,  by  Rutledge  in  1875  after  his  introduction 
of  esparto  into  Enelsmd.  You  may  also  remember  that  mv  report  of  last  year  refers 
to  the  very  favorable  conclusions  as  to  bamboo  reached  by  ft.  W' .  Sindall  in  his  report 
to  the  Britifih  Government  on  available  sources  of  supply  of  paper  stock  in  the  Bntiflh 
colonies.    These  conclusions  are  now  amply  confirmed  by  Raitt,  who  has  recently 

Sublished  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  of  his  own  on  the  mill  £icale  in  Burmjih, 
lengal,  Malabar,  and  Straits  Settlements,  and  by  Richmond  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
bureau  of  science  at  Manila.  Raitt  finds  in  bamboo  a  really  inexhaustible  raw  materi&l. 
He  recommends  the  establishment  of  bamboo  plantations,  so  arranged  that  one-third 
of  the  whole  plantation  shall  be  cut  over  every  year.  This  will  secure  absolute  per- 
manence of  growth,  and,  in  fact,  such  systematic  cropping  will  increase  production. 
Raitt  finds  the  yields  of  bamboo  to  be  11  tons  per  acre  where  the  growth  was  poor, 
18  tons  with  moderate  growth,  and  44  tons  per  acre  with  luxurious  growth.  The  beet 
yields  of  fiber,  44  per  cent,  and  the  best  results  in  treatment  were  secured  with  three- 
year-old  shoots.  The  intemodal  pieces  alone  were  digested ,  the  rejected  nodes  amount- 
ing to  8  per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  The  stems  were  cooked  at  60  pounds  pressure 
for  ten  hours,  with  30  pounds  of  76  per  cent  caustic  per  hundredweight  of  dry  bamboo. 
The  fiber  bleached  to  good  color  with  20  pounds  of  oleach  per  hundredweij^ht. 
Raitt  further  finds  that  the  stems  were  easily  reduced  by  the  sulphite  process, 

giving  a  yield  of  51  per  cent  and  bleaching  to  a  brilliant  white  with  16  pounos  to  the 
undred weight.  He  estimates  that  in  a  2^ton  sulphite  plant  at  RangcK>n  the  cost  of 
bamboo  fiber  will  be  $24.30  a  ton. 

Richmond,  whose  excellent  work  in  the  Philippines  deserves  the  highest  credit, 
finds  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  remove  the  nodes  prior  to  cooking,  provided  the 
stems  are  first  passed  through  crushing  rolls  and  afterwards,  for  convenience  of  packing 
in  the  digester,  cut  to  3  or  4  inch  lengths.  He  obtains  from  the  different  varieties  of 
bamboo  yields  of  40  to  43.7  per  cent  of  bleached  fiber  by  the  soda  process.  The  sul- 
phite process  gives  43.5  bleached  fiber,  which  puts  bamboo  on  about  the  same  basis 
as  wood  in  this  regard .  The  unbleached  sulphite  was  nearly  as  white  as  the  thoroughly 
bleached  pulp. 

The  importance  of  these  figures  becomes  evident  when  we  consider  that  we  have 
in  bamboo  a  raw  material  directly  comparable  to  wood  in  many  respects,  but  with  no 
bark  to  remove,  and  much  more  easily  reduced  to  pulp  by  either  the  sulphite  or  soda 
process.  Bamboo  reauires  a  weaker  liquor  and  much  less  of  it,  and  is  reduced  in  less 
time  with  far  less  fuel  consumption.  A  properly  situated  mill  is  assured  of  a  regular 
supply,  with  a  yield  per  acre  every  third  year  greater  than  that  resulting  from  the 
cutting  over  of  well-grown  spruce  lands  of  good  stand.  Bamboo,  in  fact,  has  been 
known  to  grow  2  feet  in  three  days  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  interesting  to  calculate 
from  Raitt's  figures  for  moderate  growth  that  only  about  16  sauare  miles  is  required 
to  maintain  inaefinitely  the  supply  of  bamboo  for  a  100- ton  mill. 

Two  other  raw  materials  for  paper  stock  among  those  studied  by  Richmond  demand 
special  mention.  These  are  ('ogon  grass  and  abaca,  or  manila  waste.  Cogon  graas 
grows  from  2  to  4  feet  high  in  even  stands  on  open  lands,  foothills,  and  mountains  in 
the  Philippines.  In  content  of  cellulose,  as  well  as  in  general  composition,  Cogon 
closely  resembles  esparto  and  yields  with  equal  ease  to  treatment.  It  gives  a  very 
fine,  clean  paper,  stronger  and  with  more  snap  than  esparto.  It  does  not,  however, 
bulk  as  well,  but  for  many  uses  should  prove  even  more  valuable. 

The  hand  cleaning  of  manila  fiber  involves  the  production  of  much  waste,  while 
ail  of  the  several  fibernstripping  machines  now  on  trial  in  the  Philippines  produce 
waste  in  much  lai^ger  proportion.  For  every  ton  of  merchantable  manila  fiber  pro- 
duced in  the  Philippines  more  than  a  ton  of  fibrous  waste  is  made  in  the  process  of 
hand  stripping,  while  nearly  four  times  as  much  waste  is  now  lost  by  the  methods  of 
machine  stripping. 

This  abaca  waste  constitutes  one  of  the  most  intrinsically  valuable  raw  materials 
anywhere  available  for  paper  makers  and  will  not  be  treated  as  a  waste  much  longer. 
Richmond  and  others  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  abaca  waste  is  very  easily 
reduced  by  alkaline  treatments,  and,  further,  that  it  bleaches  readily  and  is  suitable 
for  pa|per  of  the  very  highest  eradee.  The  more  general  introduction  of  fiber-cleaning 
machines  is  certain  to  extend  the  manila  hemp  industry  and  to  greatly  increase  the 
already  lai^ge  quantity  of  this  waste  available  lor  treatment  on  the  spot  or  for  export. 
The  yields  of  fioer  on  the  hand -stripped  waste  are  about  42  per  cent,  and  on  the  macnine 
stripped  about'  one-quarter  lees. 

It  IB  obvious  that  the  fibrous  raw  materials  which  we  have  been  considering  require 
somewhat  different  treatments  to  meet  their  individual  requirements,  and  that  they 
are  in  most  instances  too  bulky  for  profitable  transportation.  The  natural  line  of 
their  development  is,  therefore,  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  half-stuff  upon  the  spot 
for  transshipment  to  the  mills  of  paper-consuming  countries.  The  methods  required 
are  for  the  most  part  simple  and  well  adapted  for  introduction  into  small  local  plants. 
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Mr.  Mead.  If  I  kept  the  contract  I  would  have  to  keep  on  going 
down  or  stop. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  you  were  not  in  anywise  a  party  to  any  nego- 
tiations or  dealings  of  any  of  your  competitors  in  surrendering  some 
of  these  contracts  that  you  formerly  held  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Or  in  any  attempt  on  your  part  to  obtain  a  certain 
price? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  prices  have  you  been  receiving  on  current 
contracts  during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  showed  in  my  statement.  Our  average  price  on  con- 
tracts now  running  is  $2.13  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  us  special  instances,  so  as  to  state  the 
prices  for  current  business  during  tne  current  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  year  1908? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  not  made  any  contracts  except  that  one  with 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  any  quotations  for  current  busi- 
ness or  for  contracts  dunng  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  we  did  up  until  things  got  to  be  pretty  bad,  and 
of  late  we  have  not  hoped  to  close  contracts.  We  have  preferred  to 
rest  on  what  we  now  have  and  await  developments.  Puolishers  are 
not  anxious  to  make  contracts  at  the  present  time.  They  hope  for 
a  decline  after  this  hearing,  so  they  tell  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  decline  has  already  commenced. 

Mr.  Mead.  Not  any  more  on  paper  than  on  any  other  commodity 
that  is  made. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  more  of  a  decline  on  paper  than 
there  has  been  on  newspapers,  because  they  neither  can  go  up  no'r 
down. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  understand  that  steel  and  iron  are  held  very  firmly 
and  are  not  declining. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  decline  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  To  the  depression,  and  the  fact  that  the  mills  can  not 
run  full,  that  they  have  not  business  enough  to  run  full,  and  to  some 
of  them  wanting  to  save  themselves  a  real  loss,  a  greater  loss  than  if 
they  should  run.  You  know  that  if  it  costs  them  to  produce,  $1.95, 
thev  could  sell  it  at  $1.90  and  lose  less  money  than  if  they  shut  down, 
and.  so  some  mills  will  sell  their  paper,  will  run  and  sell  it  at  a  Uttle 
less  than  it  costs  them  to  make  it,  and  really  save  money  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  Ryan.  We  have  had  witnesses  here  who  testified  in  their  an- 
swers that  they  anticipated  a  very  large  increase  in  print-paper  prices^ 
going  as  high  as  $50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Mead.  They  have  been  extravagant  in  their  statements.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  I  have  not  found  as  ready  buyers 
as  have  been  before  your  committee.  If  I  had,  I  would  have  my  mill 
full,  and  every  mill  in  the  West  would  be  full. 

Mr.  Ryan.  To  change  the  line  of  examination  for  a  moment;  is 
your  mill  a  union-labor  mill  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  there  is  a  local  lodge  of  a  union,  but  they  have 
never  informed  me  of  the  fact. 
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produce  the  same  white,  and,  finally,  the  more  acid  the  solution  the  greater  the  losa 
of  fiber  substance. 

As  to  resin  sizing,  the  only  novelty  of  note  is  the  preparation  of  dry  resin  size, 
which  in  appearance  closely  resembles  ordinary  resin  and  which  dissolves  readily 
in  hot  water  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Weingaertner  has  patented  (U.S.  patent  828004)  a  moisture  and  grease-proof  paper 
prepared  by  saturating  paper  with  a  solution  of  casein  dissolved  in  sulphurous  acid 
to  which  a  soluble  fluoride  has  been  added.  The  paper  thus  treated  is  then  ooat«d 
on  one  side  with  paraffin.  A  very  flexible  and  tenacious  paper  has  been  brought 
out  in  France  (French  patent  845386),  where  it  is  made  by  superficially  pharchmen- 
tizing  the  sheet  by  a  method  which  precludes  action  on  the  central  layers,  which 
remain  in  their  original  fibrous  condition. 

Dalen,  of  the  Koniglichen  Material pnlfunp^samt,  has  published  the  interesting  and 
important  results  of  a  study  of  the  properties,  sources,  and  tests  for  many  kinds  of 
spots  and  dirt  appearing  in  paper,  and  outlines  a  scheme  of  procedure  which  in  most 
cases  enables  the  origin  of  the  dirt  or  spot  to  be  determined.  The  German  authority, 
Herzberg,  has  made  during  the  year  several  notable  publications  bearing  upon  the 
durability  of  paper.  The  Materialprufungsamt  is  now  testing  samples  from  about 
400  books  and  periodicals  furnished  oy  the  library  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  One 
conspicuous  instance  is  given  of  a  work  published  in  1881,  which  is  now  falling  to 
pieces.    The  fiber  composition  was: 

Percent. 

Linen 40 

Cotton 30 

Wood  fiber 25 

Straw  pulp 5 

The  ash  was  21  per  cent.  This  example  shows  clearly  that  the  fiber  composition 
is  not  the  only  important  consideration,  for  this  paper  was  70  per  cent  rag  and  con- 
tained no  lignified  fiber.  The  physical  tests  are  therefore  shown  to  be  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  composition,  because  the  best  of  fiber  can  be  so  handled  as  to  make  the 
poorest  of  p>aper.  In  thiis  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  requirements  as 
to  the  ash  in  "normal"  papers  laid  down  by  the  German  Government  in  1881  were 
dropped  from  the  spcifications  of  1904.  As  to  the  propjriety  of  this  change,  Herzberg 
states  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  paper  containing  mineral  fillers  should  deteriorate 
any  faster  than  one  without  fillers,  if  tney  have  initially  the  same  physical  properties. 

In  another  communication  Herzberg  presents  the  results  of  strength  and  elongation 
tests  of  162  papers  of  class  1,  all  rag  without  fillers;  224  of  class  2,  rag  with  not  over 
25  per  cent  other  pulp  and  not  over  5  per  cent  ash,  and  255  of  class  3,  any  pulp  except 
lignified  fiber  and  not  over  15  per  cent  ash.  These  papers  had  been  lying  open  to 
the  air  and  to  a  little  light  for  twelve  years.  About  80  per  cent  of  all  classes  are  found 
to  have  decreased  about  5  per  cent  in  strength  and  about  10  per  cent  in  elongation. 
The  small  increases  noted  are  believed  to  be  due  to  variations  in  the  samples  and  the 
testing  machines.  It  is  significant  that  there  is  no  very  marked  difference  seen  in 
the  deterioration  of  the  three  classes  of  paper,  and  upon  the  whole  the  results  secured 
are  very  satisfactory  as  bearing  upon  the  [>robable  life  of  papers  generally.  With 
reference  to  this  same  important  subject  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  committee 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London,  which  made  its  classic  report  upon  the  deterioration 
of  paper  in  1898,  has  now  been  reappointed,  with  the  changes  and  additions  suggested 
or  made  necessary  by  time,  and  wUl  extend  its  study  of  the  subject  with  a  view  to 
possible  recommendations. 

The  year  has  seen  an  unusual  number  of  new  books  relating  to  paper  and  paper 
making.    Among  these  should  be  mentioned : 

The  Treatment  of  Paper  for  Special  Purposes,  translated  hrom  the  German  by 
Andes. 

The  Paper  Mill  Chemist,  by  Stevens. 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of  Beadle's  Chapters  on  Paper  Making. 

The  third  and  enlarged  edition  of  Herzberg's  well-known  "Papier  PrQfung.** 

The  interesting  chronicle  of  the  development  of  paper  making  m  England,  entitled 
•*The  Paper  Trade,"  by  A.  Dykes  Spicer,  and  Tne  Encyclopedia  of  the  Paper 
Industry,  by  J.  S.  Jensen,  appearing  in  the  Danish  journal.  Papier  Tidende. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  reference  was  made  in  the  hearings  to 
some  statistical  information  you  were  endeavoring  to  collect  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  production  during  the  year  1907.  What  effort  have 
you  made  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Chable.  Shortly  after  my  election  as  secretary,  on  February 
16,  1907,  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  and  asked 
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them  for  authority  to  collect  information^  collect  data,  as. to  the  out- 
put of  the  industry.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee 
authorized  me  to  do  this,  but  stated  at  the  same  t!me  that  efforts  had 
been  made  before  without  any  success,  referring  me  to  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  subject  and  asking  me  to  confer  with  nim.  I 
^id  so,  and  found  that  there  had  been  so  many  jealousies  in  the  trade 
that  every  effort  which  he  had  made  two  or  three  years  previous  to  try 
to  get  statistics  had  been  absolutely  in  vain,  and  the  iirformation 
gathered  was  valueless.  I  abandoned  that  particular  effort,  and  took 
it  up  on  this  line,  that  is,  with  a  number  of  mills  as  to  the  three-tour 
and  two-tour  system.  I  also  made  effort  to  secure  information  as  to 
the  amount  of  stocks  on  hand  on  January  1,  1907,  the  output  during 
1907,  and  the  stocks  on  hand  on  January  1,  1908,  but  the  information 
received  was  so  scattering  that  it  was  of  no  value  to  the  association. 

The  CHAfRMAN.  Was  it  ever  tabulated? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  ever  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state,  there  have  been 
HO  meetings  of  the  association  since  my  incumbency  of  office  except 
the  meeting  of  February  6,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  do  you  care  to  ask  Mr.  Chable  any 
questions? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Referring  to  the  meeting  inOhicago,  I  understood  that 
Mr.  Chable  and  Mr.  CowTes  were  present,  and  I  would  ask  whether  he 
<;ould  give  a  list  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  did  attend  a  meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  12, 1908, 
with  Mr.  Cowles.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  western 
manufacturers  to  join  the  association.  Mr.  Cowles  and  I  repeated  to 
them  practically  what  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  on 
February  6,  1908.  urging  them  to  join  the  association  and  cooperate 
gainst  the  attacks  which  were  being  made  bv  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers^  Association.  I  may  state  that  we  secured  at  that 
time  some  fifteen  new  members  who  were  not  members  of  the  associa- 
tion heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  a  Ust  of  the  members  who  were 
present  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  could  hardly  recall  everybody.  It  was  very 
informal.  But  I  may  state  that  practically  all  the  western  mills 
represented  here  were  present. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  vou  can,  please  tell  us. 

Mr.  Chable.  Mr.  Nelson,  'Kir.  Ballou,  Mr.  Babcock,  Mr.  McNair, 
Mr.  Meade.  There  were  representatives  of  the  John  Edwards  Com- 
pany, but  I  do  not  recall  tne  names  of  the  gentlemen.  There  was 
also  a  Mr.  Reese 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  the  evidence  so  far,  it  shows  that  at 
that  meeting  there  was  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  question  of  the  collection  of  statistical  information. 

Mr.  Chable.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
made  the  appeal  to  the  members  to  join  the  association,  and  do  not 
know  of  any  further  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hastings  was  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  at  that  meeting. 
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Mr.  Chable.  I  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  present  at  the  meeting  as  secretary? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir;  I  was  present  at  the  meeting  as  secretary  of 
the  association  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  appeal. 

The  Chairman.  This  meeting  was  cafled  by  the  association,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  called  by? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  have  no  idea.  It  was  probably  the  result  of  a 
personal  discussion  with  Mr.  McNair  when  he  was  on  East  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  I  stated  to  him  that  it  was  a  pity  that  the 
western  mills  were  not  generally  members  of  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  Who  asked  you  to  attend  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Chable.  Mr.  McNair. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why  did  you  wish  to  obtain  the  western  mills  in 
membership  ? 

Mr.  Chable.  To  enable  us  to  fight  more  efficiently  the  attacks 
made  by  the  American  Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Was  your  association  formed  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  attacks  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers' Association? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty  jrears. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Had  it  as  many  members  during  those  thirty  years 
as  it  had  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  can  only  testify  as  to  my  own  incumbency  of  the 
office,  and  I  would  state  that  there  were  about  100  active  members 
and  some  two  hundred  and  odd  associate  members,  and  that  now  we 
have  about  130  active  members,  while  the  associate  members  remain 
about  the  same. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  association 
been  changed  during  the  last  year  from  what  they  were  fifteen  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  don't  think  so,  although  I  could  not  testify  as  to 
what  they  were  fifteen  years  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  association 
been  changed  very  materially  during  the  past  few  years  in  which  you 
have  had  personal  knowledge? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  think  not,  out  an  attempt  was  made  to  change  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  attempt  was  that? 

Mr.  Chable.  The  securing  of  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  meeting  in  Chicago,  did  you  hear  any 
expressions  in  reference  to  the  prices  of  paper? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  discussion  as  to  the  desirabiUtjr  of  the 
different  paper  manufacturers  coming  into  the  association  in  order 
that  they  might  have  a  common  bond  and  keep  up  or  maintain 
prices? 

Mr.  Chable.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  at  that  time  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  print  paper? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  endeavoring  to  obtain  new  members  of 
your  association  to  combat  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association? 

Mr.  Chable.  To  refute  their  statements. 
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The  Chaibman.  With  the  object  of  maintaining  prices? 

Mr.  Chable.  Of  placing  the  industiy  on  its  right  footing  and  mak- 
ing the  public  understana  the  conditions. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  Still,  the  eventual  object  of  it  all*  was  to  prevent 
adverse  legislation  and  adverse  public  sentiment  and  to  maintain 
prices  that  the  manufacturers  were  asking? 

Mr.  Chable.  Well,  we  were  endeavonng  to  prevent  all  adverse 
le^lation  in  every  legitimate  manner. 

The  Chaibman.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  may  have  been  conserva- 
tive; but  yet,  having  but  one  object  in  view,  you  never  mentioned  it, 
and  that  was  the  maintaining  of  prices. 

Mr.  Chable.  I  know  nothmg  of  that,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  There  might  be  an  implication  in  Chairman  Mann's 
question  that  the  effort  of  the  publishers  was  to  reduce  prices.  It 
was  simply  to  resist  increases. 

About  the  matter  of  the  three-tour  system,  does  the  information 
as  submitted  show  as  to  anything  like  an  accurate  rating  of  the 
various  news  mills  through  the  country;  does  that  cover  the  western 
as  welUas  the  eastern  miils?. 

The  Chairman.  What  information  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  statement  which  the  witness  furnished  this 
morning. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  shows  for  itself. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Does  it  cover  the  western  mills? 

The  Chairman.  It  was  supposed  to  cover,  so  far  as  they  answered, 
all  the  mills  of  your  association. 

Mr.  Chable.  And  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  others? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  could  not  say;  the  statement  is  there. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I  suggest  a  question?  Was  not  a  change  made 
in  the  organization  in  1907,  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion, by  which  jobbers  and  supply  men  were  eliminatea  and  the 
organization  restricted  to  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Chable.  The  organization  hAs  always  been  restricted  to  man- 
ufacturers, excepting  so  far  as  the  associate  members  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  anywhere  in  the  record  the  by-laws  of 
the  association? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  the  minutes  of  the  association?         i 

Mr.  Chable.  They  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Remington,  the 
vice-president,  in  charge  of  the  news  division. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  to  the  Evening  Post  article  of  January  11,  1908, 
in  which  a  mass  of  information  relating  to  the  export  busmess  of  the 
International  Paper  Company  was  furnished^  could  Mr.  Chable  pive 
some  general  statement  as  to  tne  accuracy  or  ongin  of  that  information? 

Mr.  Chable.  I  have  not  read  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  your  title,  but  you  are  the 
export  man  for  the  International  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir;  manager  of  the  export  division  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  had  presented  to  us  statistics  of  exports 
of  the  International  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Chable.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Waller  read  them  to  you. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  C.  Sherman,  of 
the  St.  Kegis  Paper  Company  [reads] : 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

Watertown,  JV.  Y.,  May  20,  190S. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman f  House  of  Representatives,  Washinfftony  D.  C. 
Sir:  Herewith  I  give  you  a  list  of  all  the  contracts  which  the  St.  Regis  Ptiper  Com- 
pany now  has  in  force.    Your  request  to  me  for  this  information  I  took  down  rather 
hastily.    It  is  as  follows: 

**  (Send  me)  also  memorandum  giving  contracts  and  prices  which  are  now  in  force — 
all  contracts  now  in  force." 

You  did  not  explicitly  ask  me  to  connect  the  contracts  and  the  prices  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  greatly  if  you  do  not  insist  upon  my  doing  so.    I  tliink  I  have 

g roved  conclusively  that  my  companies  are  not  and  have  not  been  violating  the 
herman  antitrust  law  in  any  respect,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brown ville  Paper 
Company  in  connection  with  the  Parks  pool,  which  I  fully  developed. 

If  1  have  conclusively  proved  this  it  appears  to  me  that  perhaps  the  committee 
can  properly  extend  the  courtesy  of  not  seeking  information  whicn  is  usually  kept 
secret  and  which,  if  published,  can  not  possibly  do  me  any  good,  but  may  give  my 
competitors  information  which  will  be  used  later  to  my  injury. 

I  nave  kept  a  key  which  will  indicate  the  price  against  each  contract  and  if  the 
committee  demands  that  same  be  furnished  I  will  supply  it. 
Respectfully, 

G.  C.  Sherman,  Treasurer. 


Schedule  N  (?),  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  showing  all  contracts  in  force  May  15,  1908. 

Herald,  Washing^ton,  D.  C. 

Bulletin,  Bloommgton,  111. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  New  York. 

Gazette,  Trenton. 

Item,  New  Orleans. 

Corson  Manufacturing  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Tread  well  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

International  Taper  Company,  one  contract  for  3,000  tons,  delivery  between  October, 
1907,  and  October,  1908,  at  $2.05  on  cars  mill,  net  cash  30  days;  one  for  same  amount, 
same  period,  $2.10  on  cars  mill,  net  cash  30  day^. 

Evening  Times,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Times,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Staats  Zeitung,  New  York. 

Dispatch  News  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 

Huobs  <&  Coming,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boorum  &  Pease,  Brooklyn  and  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Rochester  German  Publishing  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  various  contracts,  do  not  know  all  details, 
aggregating  approximately  1,000  tons  monthly  under  normal  conditions. 

Waynesboro  Record,  Pennsylvania. 

Durham,  N.  C,  Herald 

Svea  Publishing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Messenger  Printing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Labor  News,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Telegram,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Bidkley,  Dunton  &.  Co.,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  delivery. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  Telegraph. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  News. 

Byrd  Irinting  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

News,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company. 
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Schedule  O  {?),St,  Reg^is  Paper  Cornpajw,  showing  range  of  prices  on  contracts  shown  in 

preceding  schedule. 

Minimum  price,  $2.05  net  cash,  thirty  days,  on  cars  at  mill. 

Maximum  price,  $2.75  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lockport,  N.  Y.     Net  cash,  thirty  days. 

I  also  have,  which  have  been  sent  to  me,  what  purport  to  be  the 
third  and  fourth  annual  reports  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 
These  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Sherman,  but  they  contam  some  mfor- 
mation  that  might  be  of  value,  and  they  may  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  are  the  reports  referred  to:) 

Third  Annual  Report  op  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company   for  Fiscal  Year 

Ending  April  30,  1905. 

[Directors:  Jonathan  Bulkley,  K.  B.  FuUerton,  Alvah  Miller,  A.  C.  Sorimgeour,  J.  Henrv  Dick,  O.  W. 
Knowlton,  F.  D.  MoUeoiihauer,  O.  C.  Sherman,  D.  M.  Anderso  .  President:  George  w.  Knovlton. 
Secretary  and  treasui^r:  George  C.  Sherman.    General  manager:  David  M.  Anderson.] 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1905. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company: 

In  making  our  annual  report,  we  have  to  note  some  very  considerable  changes  in  a 
few  of  our  accounts  which  may  need  a  little  explanation.  The  increase  of  17,290.73 
in  the  '*  Deferiet  Village"  account  is  because  of  some  additions,  principally  the  house 
for  our  superintendent,  which  was  suggested,  and  its  construction  approved,  at  our 
meeting  last  year.  The  increase  in  our  "accounts  receivable"  of  1142,447.06  devel- 
oped because,  doing  our  business  direct  instead  of  through  a  commission  house,  we 
could  only  receive  payment  for  goods  delivered  as  the  accounts  became  due,  instead 
of  every  week,  and  the  result  is  a  considerable  increase  in  amount  showing  as  due 
your  company.  The  matter  of  pulp  wood  and  advances  for  wood  operations,  showing 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  |102,8B4.60,  is  explained  by  stating  that  our  ocn tract  to 
clear  the  so-called  "Everton  tract"  made  it  necessary  to  cut  fiom  that  tract  rather 
more  last  year  than  we  would  have  done  had  it  been  optional  with  us.  The  terms  of 
the  contract  simply  obliged  us  to  do  it.  Then  came  in  the  matter  of  timber  damaged 
by  fire  in  the  sprine  of  1903  and  we  cut  to  save  it,  and  by  so  doing  were  able  to  save 
practically  the  whole  of  it,  and  we  felt  that  was  good  business  judgment.  So,  while 
It  increases  our  liabilities,  they  are  liabilities  representing  good,  tangible  assets  that, 
as  they  relate  to  pulp  wood,  are  being  turned  into  a  manufactured  product  every  day, 
which,  going  out  to  our  customers,  will  result  in  a  large  diminution  of  our  indebtea- 
ness  in  the  near  future.  Paper  on  hand,  and  ground  pulp,  pulp  wood  at  the  mill  and 
supplies  of  various  kinds,  which  are  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  plant,  also  show 
an  increase,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  that  is  paper  and  pulp  inventoried  at  cost. 
A  careful  smalysis  of  all  the  accounts  will  show  that  the  increase  in  liabilities  is  the 
result  of  taking  advantage  of  conditions,  which  we  hope  will  result  in  reducing  our 
cost  during  the  ensuing  year.  We  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  avail  ourselves 
of  our  opportunities,  even  though  it  did  temporarily  add  to  our  indebtedness. 

During  the  past  year  we  carried  out  our  i^eement  with  our  employees,  and,  com- 
mencing in  June  a  year  ago,  went  on  to  the  three -tour  system,  but  it  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  this  present  month  of  June  we  went  back  to  the  two  tours. 

While  we  can  not  say  we  have  been  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  paper  market, 
and  it  looks  to-day  very  much  as  though  there  is  more  paper  being  made  than  is  really 
needed,  we  are  gratified  to  show  an  increase  of  surplus  for  the  year  of  1104,156.27. 
The  auditing  of  all  the  accounts  of  your  company  (the  report  being  herewith  submitted^ 
indicates  that  the  books  have  not  only  been  correctly  but  conservatively  kept,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  administration  1ms  been  so  careful  to  omit  nothing  when  making 
up  the  cost  sheets  that  a  careful  accounting  shows  the  results  for  the  year  are  a  little 
better  than  has  been  claimed  in  statements  shown  by  the  trial-balance  sheets  sub- 
mitted at  the  monthly  meetings.  The  plant,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  in  such  a  good 
condition  as  it  is  to-day.  Our  product  was  never  so  satisfactory,  and  as  a  paper-mill 
proposition  we  feel  we  are  justified  in  claiming  that,  if  we  have  not  the  best,  there 
are  none  better. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  W.  Knowlton,  President. 
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treasurer's  report. 

The  following  balance  sheet  shows  the  condition  of  the  company  May  1,  1905: 

Assets: 

Plant  and  eauipment,  including  water  power $2, 242, 379. 29 

Timber  lands  (58,000  acres)  including  sawmills,  etc 255, 262. 51 

Deferiet  Village  investment 114,622.70 

Sinking  fund,  re  bonds 1, 665. 85 

Cash 41,264.74 

Accounts  and  notes  receivable 240, 162. 37 

Advances,  re  pulp  wood  and  wood  operations 312, 696. 41 

Inventories,  viz — 

Paper $21,615.20 

Ground  wood 15, 636.08 

Sulphite 1,970.45 

Pulp  wood ., 96,035.36 

Material  and  wrappers 36, 846. 52 

172, 103. 61 

3,380,157.48 

Liabilities: 

Capital  stock — 

Preferred 900, 000 .  00 

Conmion 700, 000. 00 

1,600,000.00 

Mortgage  bonds 779, 000. 00 

Bills  payable 450,000.00 

Accounts  payable 218,  855. 88 

Reserve  for  taxes  and  account  interest 28, 091. 69 

Surplus 304,209.91 

3,380,157.48 

statement  of  earnings  for  fiscal  tear  ended  APRIL  30,   1905. 

Gross  income $1, 123, 330. 23 

Cost  of  goods  sold,  including  cost  of  raw  material  and  man- 
ufacturing, expense  'Of  administration,  and  selling 
product 1882, 373. 96 

Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest 82, 800. 00 

965,173.96 

168, 156. 27 
Regular  quarterly  dividends  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended 
April  30,  1905,  on  preferred  stock,  as  follows: 

July  15,  1904,  li  percent 13,500.00 

October  15,  1904,  li  per  cent 13, 500.00 

December  31,  1904,  IJ  percent 13,500.00 

April  1,  1905,  IJ  percent 13,500.00 

54,000.00 

Earnings  in  excess  of  all  expenditures,  including  dividends 104, 156. 27 

Surplus  May  1 ,  1904 200, 053. 64 

Surplus  May  1 ,  1905 .• 304 ,  209. 91 

G.  C.  Sherman,  Trecufurcr. 

LOOMIS,    CONANT  &   Cc, 

Certified  Public  .\rcou\TANTS, 
.     SO  Broad  Street,  Xcw  York,  May  31,  1905. 
G.  C.  Sherman,  Esq., 

Trexjsurer  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  As  requested,  we  have  made  a  careful  audit  of  the  books  of  account  of 
the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1905. 
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We  have  verified  all  cash  receipts  and  expenditures  with  the  bills  and  vouchers  in 
support  thereof,  and  have  checked  the  same,  together  with  all  journal  entries,  to  the 
proper  ledger  accounts,  andliave  also  verified  the  cash  balances  in  drawer  at  mill  and 
on  deposit  in  the  sevend  banks.  We  have  examined  the  pay  roll  and  have  proved 
the  inventories  of  material  on  hand,  so  far  as  the  books  enaole  us  to  do  so.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  complete  audit  of  the  books,  we  have  carefully  reviewed  and  restated  the 
costs  of  production  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1904. 

As  a  result  of  our^audit  and  review,  we  are  pleased  to  certify  that  the  treasurer's 
rejwrt  contained  in  the  foregoing  statements  correctly  shows  the  condition  of  the 
St.  Reeis  Paper  Company  May  1,  1906. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Loomis,  Con  ant  &  Co., 

Certified  Public  AccouTitanU. 


Fourth  Annual  Rbport  op  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  for  Fiscal  Year 

Ended  April  30,  1906. 

[Directors:  D.  M.  Anderson,  Jonathan  Bolkley,  J.  Henry  Dick,  O.  H.  P.  Gould,  O.  W.  Knowlton» 
Alvah  Miller,  F.  D.  Mollenhsuer,  J.  Adolph  Mollenhauer,  O.  C.  Sherman.  President:  Oeorge  W. 
Knowlton.    Secretary  and  treasurer:  Oeorge  C.  Sherman.    General  manager:  David  M.  Anderson.] 

Watbrtown,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1906. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  St,  Regis  Paper  Company: 

Since  our  meeting  of  a  yesi^  ago  the  business  in  which  this  company  is  interested 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  competition  and  consequent  low  prices  have  been 
extreme,  and  it  has  resulted  in  little  gr  no  profit  over  and  above  interest  and  dividends. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  business,  we  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  make  some  changes  that  we  think  will  ultimately  prove  profitable.  One 
of  these  was  the  establishment  of  our  own  sales  department  at  r^o.  132  Nassau  street, 
New  York.  This  involved  considerable  expense,  inasmuch  as  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
commission  on  practically  our  entire  sales  for  the  vear,  while  also  paying  Uie  cost  of 
securing  new  business.  This  double  expense  was  all  charged  against  the  current  year's 
business.  The  commissions  to  be  paid  will  cease  entirely  August  1,  1906,  after  which 
time  our  profits  should  be  increased  accordingly. 

The  160-inch  machine,  the  installing  of  which  in  place  of  the  90-inch,  under  consid- 
eration for  the  last  two  years,  was  accomplished  during  the  summer  of  1905,  the  same 
being  put  in  operation  in  November  last,  and  we  are  glad  to  report  that  it  has  been 
very  satisfactory  and  prod|iced  gratifying  results  almost  at  once.  It  is  not  only  a  desir- 
able width,  but  it  makes  your  mill,  as  is  said  technically,  better  balanced,  and  has 
increased  the  product  by  at  least  20  tons  per  day,  40  tons  in  twenty-four  hours  being 
not  an  unusual  product  for  that  one  machine. 

The  finishing  room,  established  in  the  storehouse,  has  proved  satisfactory  and  con- 
venient, because  with  it  we  have  been  enabled  to  hanale  15  tons  per  day  of  sheet 
papers,  which  heretofore  we  could  not  handle  at  all. 

Your  directors  have  purchased  the  pidp  wood  on  a  tract  of  80,000  acres  in  the  Xdiron- 
dacks,  from  which  we  expect  to  cut  20,000  cords  per  annum.  This  quantity,  added 
to  20,000  cords  per  annum  cut  from  our  own  lands  m  Franklin  County,  should  supply 
us  with  our  raw  material  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

We  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  show  a  large  reduction  in  our  indebtedness,  but  the 
unfortunate  conditions  which  have  overshadowed  the  business  (and  they  have  been 
what  could  be  fairly  called  "acute"),  the  installing  of  the  160-inch  machine,  the  new 
finishing  room,  improvements  in  the  boiler  plant,  and  some  changes  in  the  sulphite 
mill,  together  with  the  establishing  of  our  own  sales  department,  have  not  resulted  in 
showine  desirable  figures  in  the  way  of  profits  that  appear  in  our  bookkeeping,  but 
we  think  they  will  show  results  in  the  months  U)  come,  and  the  management  is  inclined 
to  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future  of  the  business  of  the  company. 

Everything,  as  far  as  we  can  look  into  the  future,  indicates  much  better  business 
conditions  for  this  company.  Your  property  is  in  excellent  shape,  and  there  are  no 
indications  of  large  extraordinary  expenses  to  be  incurred. 

Respectfully  suomitted. 

G.  W.  Knowlton,  President. 
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Wall  Street  Journal;  Jersey  City  Journal,  National  Press  Association, 
Brooklyn  ChalL  Rapid  rrintmg  Company,  New  YoAer  Volkes 
Zeitun^,  New  Yorker  Zeitung,  Henry  Rogowski,  McClure  Syndicate, 
F.  V.  Stratiss,  Hoboken  Observer,  Abena  Post,  Jewish  Daily  News, 
Long  Island  Star,  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  the  Warheit,  the  Jewish 
Daily  Forward. 

To  illustrate  one  effect  of  the  proposed  scale  we  have  prepared  a 
table  showing  the  increase  in  weekly  pay  rolls,  as  follows: 

Effe€i  ofyropo$ed  »cdU  upon  nevtpaper  pay  rolls. 


No 


OJBc*. 


Weekly 


78    American  AndJoamAl  (morning  end  evening) SS50.00 

46     World  (morning  and  evening) '  Stt-SO 

40     Herald  (eetimated)  and  Telegrmm  (eetimated) 500.00 

94  i  Sun  (morning  and  evening) '  230.SS 

13  ,  Timee 166,00 

11  Tribune 134.50 

8  Eagle |  115.50 

9  ,  Maff; ,  100.00 

10     Press I  92.00 

7  '  Staats  (morning  and  evening) 70.50 

4  '  Brooklyn  Standard  Union 42.00 

4  Journal  of  Commerce , i  36.00 

3     Brooklyn  Citizen !  33.00 

3     Brooklyn  Times 26-50 

12  Globe  (estimated) 100.00 

5  Telegraph 63-00 

100    20  otlier  offices lWO.fli 


370  ToUl(36office«) 4,063.75 

1  Increase  per  annum '    210, 786. 00 

Comparing  the  proi>osed  regular  pay  of  $36  per  week,  or  $1  per 
hour,  for  New  York  with  afl^ated  stereotype  union  scales  in  otner 
cities  we  find  that  it  is  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  next  highest  scale, 
in  Boston,  and  1 18  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  scale  for  Buffalo  and  Des 
Moines.     The  comparison  follows: 

Pay  of  stereolypers  in  all  cities  for  six  days  per  week. 

Proposed  New  York  scale $36. 00 

Baltimore 21.00 

Boston 24. 00 

Buffalo 16.50 

Chicago 22.50 

Cincinnati 19. 50 

Cleveland 21.00 

Des  Moines 16.50 

Detroit 21.00 

Indianapolis 19. 50 

Louisville 18.00 

Memphis 18. 00 

Milwaukee 18. 00 

Philadelphia 19.50 

Pittsburg 20. 40 

Portland 22. 50 

Sacramento 21. 00 

San  Francisco 24. 00 

St.  Louis 22. 50 

If  we  add  eight  hours  per  week  for  overtime  payments  to  the 
request  for  $36  regular  pay,  we  find  that  the  New  York  stereotypers 
are  asking  $44  per  weeK,  "or  more  than  double  the  amount  paid  for 
similar  work  in  almost  every  other  city.  Under  the  present  scale  of 
$27.50,  exclusive  of  the  overtime  payments,  the  New  York  stereo- 
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To  the  stockholders  oj  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

Gentlemen :  The  financial  statements  herewith  submitted  to  you  correctly  repre- 
sent the  books,  as  of  May  1,  1906,  and  the  transactions  for  the  fiscal  year.  There  has 
been  added  to  plant  and  equipment  the  sum  of  157,620.71  during  the  year.  This  sum 
by  no  means  represents  the  actual  cost  or  increased  value  of  the  plant,  judged  by 
actual  earning  power.  The  timber  lands'  account  shows  an  increase  of  a  little  less  than 
$8,000,  due  to  charges  for  taxes  and  maintenance.  This  account  should  show  a 
decrease,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  adjust  our  wood  operations  for  the  year,  by 
reason  of  the  pulp  wood  left  in  the  woods  and  rivers  last  year,  it  having  been  impos- 
sible to  saw  and  rose  the^entire  cut  at  St.  Regis  Falls.  During  1905  we  cut  largely  in 
excess  of  the  capacity  of  our  mill  in  order  to  save  timber  which  was  burnt  in  tlie  dis- 
astrous and  idmost  unprecedented  forest  fires,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1903. 
The  inventories  shown  in  annusd  report  are  all  taken  at  cost  and  accoraing  to  actual 
measurement  or  weights,  excepting  in  the  case  of  fuel  and  rough  wood  stated  as  esti- 
mated. We  bought  an  unusual  amount  of  coal  for  this  season  of  the  year,  due  to 
anticipating  the  soft-coal  strike  which  duly  occurred. 

We  nave  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  make  an  adjustment  of  our  pulp- wood  account 
about  November  1  of  this  year,  and  with  this  expectation,  your  board  of  directors  have 
determined  to  defer  our  usual  audit  made  by  public  accountants  until  that  time. 

I  desire  to  state  that  I  believe  our  books  have  been  accurately  kept  and  that  the 
pulp  wood  on  hand  will  be  shown  to  be  substantially  more  than  inventoried. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  C.  Sherman,  Treasurer, 

Also  a  pamphlet  purporting  to  be  the  second  edition  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ^'Canada's  Approaching  Peril,"  published  by  Biggar-mlson 
(Limited),  publishers,  Toronto.  It  is  presented  to  the  committee  by 
Representative  Weeks,  with  the  reauest  that  it  mav  be  published 
for  any  value  it  may  contain.  It  aoes  not  show  wno  prepared  it, 
but  contains  what  purports  to  be,  at  least,  information  concerning 
the  Canadian  side  or  the  question. 

Canada's  Approaching  Peril. 

the  forest  a  vftal  necessity  in  regulating  water  powers  and  sustaining 
agriculture — ^warnings  from  the, history  of  dead  and  dying  nations — 
the  unrestricted  export  of  pulp  wood  a  menace  to  the  country. 

preface  to  the  french  edhion. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  a  marvel  among  the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  respect  of  its  water  powers  and  its  forests.  So  far  as  geographical  discoveries  have 
disclosed,  no  region  of  tne  earth  is  possessed  of  water  powers  so  numerous  and  on  such  Sr 
colossal  scale.  Hundreds  of  these  powers  are  yet  unutilized,  and  many  rivers  known, 
from  the  elevations  they  traverse,  to  contain  large  water  powers  are  still*  unexplored  by 
white  men.  In  northern  and  eastern  Quebec,  and  accessible  to  many  of  these  rivers, 
are  vast  stretches  of  timber  land,  specially  adapted  to  the  production  of  pulp,  and  the 
Province  is  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  who  can  not  be  equalled  for  their  skin  in  wood- 
craft. As  ample  water  supply  is  an  essential  to  the  manufacture  of  mechanical  wood 
pulp,  here  is  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  oudbt  to  make  Quebec  the  ^eatest 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  Province  in  the  world.  To  realize  this  great  distinction. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  the  people  of  the  Province  should  first  understand  the  facts 
and  then  have  the  patience  and  determination  to  move  toward  their  destiny. 

It  will  be  shown  in  this  pamphlet  that  the  benefits  created  by  a  pulp  and  paper 
industry  within  our  own  borders  are  from  ten  to  a  hundred  times  greater  than  those 
arising  from  the  sale  of  pulp  wood  for  export,  and  if  the  export  of  pulp  wood  is  pro- 
hibited and  foreigners  are  compelled  to  manufacture  here,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
before  these  benefits  are  realized  in  the  development  of  this  country,  simply  because 
the  presses  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  must  have  their  supplies,  and  if 
these  are  not  available  at  home,  they  must  be  obtained  in  Canada  or  in  other  pulp- 
producing  countries.  If,  with  the  intention  of  retaliating,  the  United  States  should 
obtain  its  supplies  of  pulp  from  Scandinavia,  then  the  absorption  of  the  extra  supply 
from  Scandinavia  would  take  that  much  out  of  the  British  and  European  markets  and 
by  raising  the  price  there  so  open  the  British  and  European  markets  to  Canadian  pulp. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world's  supply  of  raw  material  for  pulp  and  paper  is  dimin- 
ishing, not  increasing,  and  the  fact  that  American  mills  are  each  vear  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  Canada  for  the  supplies  of  pulp  wood,  whicn  their  own  depleted 
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forests  can  no  longer  furnish,  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  that  country  effectively  to 
retaliate  against  Canada  for  any  new  policy  we  may  adopt  to  protect  our  own  interests. 
The  Unitwi  States  is  not  likely  to  attempt  any  such  retaliation.  There  is  no  measure 
that  country  could  take  which  would  not  work  a  greater  injury  to  itself  than  to  Canada. 
The  simple  fact  that  Canada  buys  twice  as  much  from  the  United  States  as  the  United 
States  does  from  Canada  (the  exact  figures  for  1906  being  197,806,562  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  and  $175,862,071  of  imports  from  the  United  States,  largely  manufac- 
tured goods),  shows  who  would  suffer  most  from  tariff  recrimination. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Dominion,  but  not  of  the  provincial,  government  to  prohibit 
such  exports. 

The  policy  of  holding  our  own  pulp  wood  and  with  this  raw  material  building  up  a 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  not  only  safe  in  a  political  sense,  but  it  is  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  for  self-preservation  and  the  maintenance  of  theYesources  which 
God  has  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Canadian  people. 

To  all  the  other  Provinces  the  preservation  of  the  forests  is  one  of  the  great  questions 
the  present  generation  has  to  deal  with,  but  to  Quebec  it  is  the  problem  of  all  problems. 
When  the  present  accessible  supplies  of  timber  are  exhausted  to  supply  American 
mills,  it  will  cost  the  Province  millions  more  than  the  present  income  nom  pulp  wood 
to  build  railwavB  to  get  supplies  from  regions  beyond,  so  that  the  selline  of  our  present 
stock  of  available  pulp  wood  for  the  mere  price  of  the  raw  material  omv  puts  farther 
away  the  chance  of  building  up  the  home  industry.  If  the  people  reallv  understand 
the  situation  and  are  determin^  to  create  the  industry  for  which  nature  nas  given  the 
Province  such  unique  facilities  in  raw  material,  cheap  power  and  reliable  labor  sup- 
ply, men  now  grown  to  manhood  will  be  still  living  when  Quebec  will  be  supplying 
pulp  or  paper  or  both  to  half  the  world.  With  such  an  industry  established  and 
furnishing  ever-increasing  employment  in  skilled  labor,  we  should  no  longer  complain 
that  the  sons  of  Quebec  faAve  to  seek  in  the  United  States  the  opportunities  of  life  now 
denied  them  at  home. 

That  the  policy  of  building  up  a  home  pulp  and  paper  industry  would  be  better 
from  every  aspect  than  exporting  raw  pulp  wood  must  oe  evident  from  the  history  of 
the  trade  for  the  past  four  years.  In  1903  the  average  price  of  spruce  wood  "in  the 
rough  "  delivered  at  Quebec  stations  for  export  was  |3  to  13.50  per  cord;  at  the  present 
time  it  is  $6  to  $7  a  cord  in  the  eastern  townships,  while  rossed  wood  is  from  $8  to  $10  a 
cord  in  the  same  localities.  (Calculating  the  total  Quebec  exports  of  this  year  at  500,000 
cords,  the  Province  has  thus  lost  over  $2,000,000  on  the  dealings  of  a  single  year.  Had 
the  export  of  pulp  wood  been  prohibited  in  1903,  and  had  omy  the  amount  exported 
since  tnen  been  made  into  pulp  and  paper,  the  Province  would  to-day  be  better  off  by 
several  millions  of  dollars,  wnile  profitable 'employment  would  have  been  had  for 
thousands  of  our  citizens  who  have  had  to  go  away  for  want  of  work  at  home.  Mean- 
while the  price  of  the  pulp  wood  sold  to  the  Canadian  mills,  being  regulated  ultimately 
by  the  world's  demand  for  paper  and  pulp,  would  have  been  as  good  as  if  exportea. 
By  a  wise  r^ulation  of  the  cutting  of  wooa  and  a  rational  treatment  of  our  forestf^  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  of  Quebec  would  by  to-day  have  been  so  far  advanced  Uiat  the 
foundations  would  have  been  laid  for  an  export  trade  which  no  other  country  could  take 
from  us,  simply  1)ecause  the  natural  conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  this  industry  are 
overwhelmingly  in  our  favor. 

But  these  considerations  are  not  the  most  serious  features  of  the  alternative  now 
before  the  people  of  the  Province.  It  is  known  that  the  spring  floods  in  the  eastern 
townships  which  each  decade  are  becoming  more  disastrous  in  sweeping  away  bridges, 
etc.,  and  in  damage  to  land,  are  caused  by  stripping  the  forests  away  from  the  land 
around  the  sources  of  the  streams,  and  the  drying  up  of  many  of  the  small  streams 
once  perennially  flowing  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  Further,  the  increase  in  recent 
years,  of  summer  drouj^hts  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  like  cause,  and  such  changes 
developed  over  a  larger  area  of  the  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  reduce  the 
productivity  of  the  farms  and  will  especially  damage  the  dairy  and  cattle  raising 
industries,  which  now  form  the  mainstay  of  the  Province's  agricultural  population. 
The  bare  possibility  of  such  a  wholesale  impoverishment  of  the  resources  of  the  Prov- 
ince is  appalling,  and  the  people  of  Quebec  may  well  ask  themselves:  *'Are  the  few 
dollars  derived  now  fn)m  the  sale  of  pulp  w(x>d  any  compensation  for  the  destniction 
of  resources  so  vital  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  land?"  Has  the  present  generation 
any  right  to  sell  away  for  such  paltry  consideration  that  which  is  necessary  for  the 
very  existence  of  their  children?  Have  we  any  right  to  bequeath  an  inheritance  of 
poverty  where  nature  has  given  the  opportunity  for  profitable  industry  and  the 
increavsed  comfort  of  a  numerous  people?  The  French-Canadian,  with  his  love  of 
children  and  his  stroni?  family  affections,  will  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  calmly 
contemplate  such  a  future  for  his  people;  but  the  indiscriminate  wiping  out  of  the 
forest  for  the  mere  purpose  of  selling  pulp  wo<xl,  without  the  creation  of  a  pulp  and 
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paper  industry,  and  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  climate,  rainfall,  and  water  powers, 
IS  national  suicide.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  Canadian  who  would  make  his 
country  more  prosperous  and  poweriful  to  see  that  the  forest  is  so  scientifically  treated 
that  it  will  be  a  perpetual  blessing,  so  that  it  may  shelter  and  maintain  the  millions 
otfposterity  as  it  sheltered  and  nourished  the  little  band  of  pioneers  who  first  made 
their  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

A   NATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

Thoughtful  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that,  apart  from  the  mines  and  the  har- 
vests of  the  sea,  the  foundation  of  our  material  wealth  is  the  soil  and  the  foundation 
of  soil  tillage  is  the  forest.  The  marvelous  achievements  due  to  the  control  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  relation  of  water  power  to  electrical  energy  bring  home  to  those  who 
study  cause  and  effect  the  tnith  that  the  greatest  asset  in  the  material  power  of  a 
nation  in  the  twentieth  century  is  the  forest.  Moreover,  a  survey  of  history  shows 
that  the  decline  and  impoverishment  of  some  of  the  ^eatest  nations  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  can  be  traced  to  the  destruction  of  theu*  forests — Mesopotamia  among 
ancient  nations  o  and  Spain  among  modern  being  striking  examples. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  planting  of  forests  in  a  treeless  country  haa 
increased  and  regulated  the  rainfall,  ana  it  has  oeen  proved  with  equal  certainty  that 
the  stripping  of  the  trees  from  a  forested  region  has  made  the  water  supply  irregular 
and  made  fertile  lands  arid. 

Lessons  of  history,  ancient  and  modem. — ^The  effect  of  forest  destruction  in  decreasing 
the  regular  flow  of  rivers  has  been  shown  with  lamentable  consequences  in  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the  clearing  of  the  forests  from  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  has  reduced  those  regions  to  comparative  sterility,  and  has  been 
the  direct  cause  of  such  fearful  calamities  as  the  Johnstown  flood,  which  swept  away 
almost  a  whole  city  during  the  spring  freshet  which  broke  up  a  reservoir.  From  a  like 
cause,  the  spring  floods  which  cause  frequent  disasters  and  destruction  of  property  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Grand  River  and  Thames  River  in  Ontario,  and  of  the  St.  Francis 
and  Magog  rivers  in  Quebec,  are  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  jforests  on  the  hills  from 
which  the  tributaries  of  those  rivers  spring,  b  In  those  districts  there  are  men  still 
living  who  remember  streams  now  completely  dry  in  the  summer,  which  once  ran  all 
the  year  round  and  furnished  power  enough  to  drijire  mills.  The  simple  reason  for 
such  a  change  Lb  that  where  forests  surround  the  sources  of  a  river,  the  snow  and  rain 
IMtfs  more  gradually  into  the  earth  and  into  the  tributary  brooks,  so  that  the  flow  of 
the  river  is  more  dteadily  maintained  throughout  the  year,  but  if  the  trees  are  stripped 
from  these  hills,  the  snows  and  rains  are  carried  away  down  the  streams  in  torrents  in 
.the  spring,  leaving  the  streams  low  or  completely  dry  in  the  summer.  These  sweep- 
ing freshets  not  only  cause  the  destruction  of  bridges  and  loss  of  property,  but  they 
wash  off  the  richer  surface  soil,  and  where  this  soil  ^s  thin,  the  land  Is  sometimes 
reduced  to  such  barrenness  that  it  is  incapable  of  either  raising  grain  or  again  growing 
trees.  Such  desolating  changes  have  been  brought  about  in  more  than  one  place  in 
the  provinces  of  Queoec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Ontario  within  the  past  hundred 
years. 

The  source  of  power. — ^When  we  appreciate  the  growing  importance  of  water  power 
as  a  generator  of  electricity,  and  when  we  remember  that  vast  regions  of  Canada — ^for 
example,  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island — are  devoid 
of  any  large  deposits  of  coal,  we  see  the  \ital  importance  of  maintaining  the  water 
powers  of  our  rivers  and  streams  at  their  greatest  efficiency,  if  our  manufacturers  are 
to  thrive  in  competition  with  countries  having  cheap  coal.  We  may  thus  see  what  a 
crime  it  would  be  to  our  posterity  if  by  one  supreme  act  of  folly  we  reduced  whole 
regions  of  our  fertile  country  to  barrenness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  crippled  the  water 
powers  on  which  our  future  industries  must  depend. 

o  Prof.  W.  K.  Prentice,  of  Princeton  University,  recently  explored  a  part  of  northern 
Syria,  about  40  square  miles  iir  extent,  and  in  this  district  he  found  the  ruins  of  about 
150  ancient  towns  which  flourished  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries,  many  of 
them  having  from  3,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  them — the  famous  city  of 
Antioch— having  half  a  million.  The  hills  of  this  district  belong  to  the  chain  which 
furnished  the  celebrated  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Many  of  these  towns  are  entirely 
deserted,  others  occupied  by  two  or  three  families  in  squalid  dwellings,  while  Antiocn 
itself  has  only  30,000.  The  professor  gives  the  most  complete  evidence  that  the  ruin 
of  this  once  wealthy  region  was  brought  about  by  the  destniction  of  the  forests,  and 
points  to  it  as  a  solemn  warning  to  his  felloW-countrymen. 

f>  The  flood  damage  along  the  Ohio  River  alone  has  been  $18,000,000  in  the  past  four 
years. 
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As  past  generations  of  Canadians  and  Americans  have  had  to  clear  away  the  woods 
txi  found  settlements,  and  as  forests  have  abounded  over  an  enormous  area  of  North 
America,  many  of  us  have  by  education  imbibed  the  false  notion  that  trees  are  an 
enemy  to  be  got  rid  of  rather  than  an  ass*  t  vital  to  our  national  prosperity. 

In  the  United  States,  where  forest  destruction  has  been  carried  on  to  a  more  disas- 
trous extent  than  in  Canada,  people  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  the  forest  is  a 
national  necessity,  and  in  about  40  States  of  the  Union,  State  legislation  has  been 
passed  or  is  being  prepared  to  preserve  existing  forests  and  restore  those  already  wasted, 
especially  those  at  the  headwaters  of  the  more  important  streams  and  rivers. 

Thejearfvl  possibilities  of  the  press. — ^Vmong  the  destructive  agents  in  the  wasting  of 
the  world  s»forests  in  recent  years,  the  printing  press  stands  preeminent.  The  experi- 
ments of  Keller,  in  Germany,  in  1844,  by  which  pulp  was  produced  by  grinding  wood, 
and  the  further  experiments  of  Watt  and  Burgess  in  England  in  1854,  when  pulp  was 
made  by  a  chemical  process,  resulted  in  greatly  cheapening  the  cost  of  paper,  espe- 
cially those  classes  used  for  newspapers.  The  method  of  converting  wood  into  pulp  oy 
mechanical  grinding  was  introduced  into  the  Unittd  States  about  1870,  and  in  ten 
years  this  process  brought  down  the  price  of  news  print  from  9  cents  to  4  cents  per 
pound.  Since  then  the  improvement  of  proccssrs  and  th<;  extension  of  the  industry 
nave  further  reduced  the  pnce  till  recently  it  sold  at  2  cents  a  pound.  This  cheapen- 
ing has  made  possible  the  enormous  increase  in  size  and  circulation  of  the  modem  daily 
newspaper — one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age,  and  as  fearful  in  its  possibilities  of  evil  aa 
grand  in  its  possibilities  of  good  to  the  v/orld.  To  satisfy  this  hunger  demand  of  the 
daily  press  the  forests  of  spruce,  fir,  balsam,  and  poplar  in  the  United  States  have  been 
slain  by  counties  and  States,  until  now  those  who  nave  studied  the  situation  begin  to 
realize  that  America's  supply  of  cheap  pulp  is  at  an  end,  because  the  remaining  areas 
of  pulp  timber  are  either  inaccessible  or  insufficient.  Year  by  year  the  Ignited 
States  pulp  manufacturers  have  to  go  farther  away  for  their  supplies  of  timbei:  within 
their  own  territory,  and  year  by  year  they  have  had  to  draw  to  an  ever  increasing 
extent  upon  the  forests  of  Canada  for  pulp  wood.  During  the  year  ending  June,  1907, 
the  United  States  imported  pulp  wood  from  Canada  to  the  amount  of  650,366  cords, 
or  enough  to  manufacture,  say,  520,000  tons  of  news  paper,  while  its  imports  of  ground 
pulp  from  Canada  were  149,827  tons,  valued  at  $3,230,272.  Besides  this  it  imported 
pulp  from  other  countries,  chiefly  Norway,  to  the  amount  of  63,283  tons,  valued  at 
$3,118,585,  largely  chemical  pulp.  These  are  official  figures  of  the  United  States,  but 
while  the  Canadian  official  returns  show  an  export  to  the  United  States  of  452,846 
cords  in  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1907,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  603,794  cords  for 
the  year,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada  thiat  the  actual 
quantity  of  pulp  wood  shipped  to  the  United  States  amounts  to  from  800,000  to 
1,000,000  coras  per  year.  Reasons  for  this  estimate  are  given  in  a  paper  to  be  found  in 
the  (^anadian  Forestry  Association's  report  for  1906.  According  to  a  special  report  of 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau  the  consumption  of  domestic  spruce  wood  used  by 
United  States  pulp  mills  increased  47  per  cent  in  quantity  and  122  per  cent  in  price 
in  the  five  years  from  1900  to  1905,  while  the  consumption  of  Ganadian  spruce  wood 
by  United  States  mills  increased  102  per  cent  in  Quantity  and  150  per  cent  in  price  in 
the  same  period.  The  general  cost  of  wood  used  for  mechanical  and  chemical  pulp 
was  more  than  doubled  in  the  five  years  named,  for  every  variety  of  pulp  wood  except 
domestic  poplar.  Canadian  poplar  had  increased  176  per  cent.  If  these  percentages 
could  be  applied  to  the  conditions  in  1907  the  increase  would  be  still  greater. 

A  worWs  problem. — As  the  increase  in  the  number  and  circulation  of  newspapers 
proceeds  throughout  the  world,  the  difliculty  of  supplies  must  increase,  unless  some 
substitute,  not  yet  practicable,  is  discovered  for  pulp  from  wood,  so  that  what  is  now 
a  national  problem  to  the  United  States  and  other  large  paper  manufacturing  coun- 
tries will  be  a  world's  problem  a  few  years  hence.  It  is  not  alone  the  ever-growing 
demand  of  the  newspaper  press,  but  the  manifold  uses  of  wood  in  other  arts  which  is 
laying  waste  the  forests  of  North  America,  and  bringing  this  crisis  near.  Industrial 
statistics  recently  compiled  show  that  while  steel,  concrete,  and  other  materials  are 
increasing  so  rapidly  for  structural  purposes,  the  conrtimption  of  wood  is  greater  per 
head  of  population  m  civilized  countries  than  ever  before. 

The  vast  expansion  of  manufacturing  in  America  has  brought  about  this  exhaustion 
of  its  surplus  timber  so  swiftly  that  it  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  comprehended .  It  is 
but  a  few  years,  for  example,  since  official  documents  spoke  of  the  timber  supplies  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  as  inexhaustible;  but  to-day  lar^e  numbers  of  the  wood- 
working establishments  of  that  State  have  to  import  their  raw  materials  from  other 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  sawmills  have  had  to  depend  for  their  operations 
on  logs  imported  from  Ontario,  until  the  recent  law  of  that  Province  compelled 
the  cutting  of  the  logs  on  the  Canadian  side,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Ontario 
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lumber  industry.  The  pulp  mills  of  northern  New  York<»  having  eaten  into  the 
heart  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  have  now  to  turn  to  Canada  for  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  supplies,  while  the  pulp  mills  of  Wisconsin,  suppiosed  also  to 
have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  raw  material  in  their  own  State,  irave,  during 
1907,  been  compelled  to  haul  pulp  wo(xl  by  rail  to  the  extent  of  about  70,000 
cords  all  the  way  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  eke  out  their  supplies.  The 
last-named  development  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  conditions  of  water  supply  and 
difficulty  of  getting  timber  from  the  woods,  but  the  irregular  water  supply  is  itself  due 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  great  forest  areas,  and  all  the  facts  tend  to  show  the  sure 
approach  of  the  great  crisis  referred  to  aifd  to  explain  why  some  27  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  have  already  introduced,  while  a  dozen  other  States  are  preparing  to  intro- 
duce, l^^lation  to  check  this  devastation  ^nd  recover,  if  possible,  the  waste  already 
wrought. 

Apart  from  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Wisconsin  and  adjoining  regions,  the  forests 
of  Maine  have  been  cited  as  furnishing  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  and  as  beinjg 
able" to  supply  the  pulp  mills  of  the  United  States  for  all  time.  No  doubt  these  esti- 
mates have  been  believed  by  those  who  made  them,  as  was  the  case  with  those  who 
believed  the  forests  of  Michigan  were  sufficient  for  that  State's  needs,  but  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  during  the  present  year  the  International  Paper  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  obtained  wharfing  facilities  at  Portland,  Me.,  to  which  port  it  is  bringing 
vessels  with  cargoes  of  pulp  wood  from  the  coasts  of  Quebec  and  ^few  Brunswick  for 
its  own  mills  in  New  England,  some  of  them  in  the  State  of  Maine  itself,  while 
other  American  companies  have  obtained  laige  timber  limits  in  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  northern  and  eastern  Quebec,  with  the  same  object  of  keeping  up 
the  supplies  of  wood  no  longer  obtainable  at  home,  except  at  greater  expense.  Count- 
ing the  negotiations  under  way  at  the  present  moment  for  tlie  acquisition  of  timber 
tracts  in  eastern  Canada,  United  States  paper  and  pulp  companies  have  purchased 
from  12,000  to  15,000  square  miles  of  Canadian  spruce  limits.  The  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company,  which  owns  over  2,000  square  miles  of  spnice  limits  in  Quebec,  recently 
explained  to  its  shareholders  as  the  reason  of  reducing  its  dividend  from  7  to  4  per  cent 
that  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  large  bodies  of  timber  in  Canada  "on  account  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  market  price  of  pulp  wood  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
spruce  forests  of  this  continent."  This  is,  of  course,  the  only  reason  the  other  large 
companies  have  for  buyinj^  timber  lands  in  Canada. 

A  land  of  illimitable  limits. — Canada  has  the  largest  forest  area  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  has  also  a  far  greater  aggregate  of  water  power  than  any  other  country. 
Considering  the  relation  of  forests  to  water  powers  ana  the  relation  of  water  power  to 
electrical  energy  in  a  country  largely  deficient  in  coal— at  least  in  its  central  provinces- 
and  considering  further  the  relation  of  forests  to  those  industrial  arts  in  which  Canada 
excels,  the  conservation  of  those  forests  becomes  the  gravest  problem  in  the  whole 
ranee  of  our  material  life. 

Tne  area  of  the  forests  of  Canada  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Canada,  at  2,600,000  square  miles,  or  about  1,657,600,000  acres,  of  wnich 
over  half  may  be  in  pulp  wood.  This  may  appear  to  afford  us  timl)er  limits  illimitable, 
but  huge  areas  of  these  timber  lands  are  inaccessible  and  will  remain  so  until  vast  sums 
of  money  are  expended  for  transportation  facilities,  while  in  our  more  northerly 
regions  tne  annual  growth  and,  consequently,  the  rate  of  reproduction  is  slower  than 
in  areas  to  the  south.  Hence  we  will  find  in  Canada,  as  those  engaged  in  the  timber 
trade  of  the  United  States  have  already  discovered  to  their  dismay,  that  the  stores  of 
wood  commercially  available  are  by  no  means  inexhaustible.  We  still  have  this 
great  advantage:  That  we  can  profit  by  the  follies  and  mistakes  of  our  neighbors  and 
apply  the  ounce  of  prevention  rather  than  wait  till  we  need  the  pound  of  cure. 

The  self'Comuming  zeal. — The  zeal  and  energy  of  Americans  in  developing  great 
enterprises  and  the  devotion  of  many  of  them  to  money  have  led  them  into  excesses 
which  have  brou§:ht  suffering  to  the  people,  and  will,  if  pursued,  cause  still  more  suf- 
fering and  privation  to  future  generations.  The  reckless  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  the 
western  prairies,  which  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  migration  of  American  farmers  to  the 
Canadian  Northwest;  the  wanton  depletion  of  the  white  fish  and  herring  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  Lake  Erie  by  American  fishermen,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  their  own 
fishing  grounds,  invaded  the  Canadian  side  regardless  of  Canadian  laws  or  of  danger 


oThe  108  pulp  mills  of  New  York  have  a  yearly  capacity  of  987,000  cords  of  wood, 
and,  estimatmg  a  growth  of  10  cords  per  acre,  these  miUs  would  strip  close  upon  100,000 
acres  per  year.  If  to  this  is  added  the  cut  for  the  lumber  mills  of  the  State  (estimated 
by  the  census  of  1900  at  about  245,000,000  feet),  such  a  rate  of  consumption  would 
exhaust  the  whole  spruce  supply  of  the  Adirondacks  in  seven  years  if  these  mills  were 
confined  to  the  timoer  of  that  region. 
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to  good  relations  between  two  countries;  the  clamor  of  the  American  fur-sealing  inter 
ests  for  a  monopoly  of  the  seal  killing  in  Bering  Sea,  and  the  swift  decimation  of  the 
seals  in  conseauence  of  securing  that  monopoly;  the  fishing  by  the  most  destructive 
methods  whicn  has  marked  the  operations  of  American  &hennen  on  the  Atlantic 
coasts,  where  many  kinds  of  fish  are  almost  extinct,  and  where  encroachments  on  the 
territorial  waters  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  have  caused  constant  friction  between 
neighboring  peoples — these  are  examples  of  that  zeal  or  greed  for  gain  which  is  con- 
cerned ¥rith  its  own  day  and  hour  and  takes  no  thought  of  the  claims  of  posterity. 

But  the  evils  that  are  being  brought  on  the  country  by  all  these  classes  are  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  destruction  gf  American  forests — an  evil  which  in  its 
effects  on  future  generations  may  truly  be  described  as  the  abomination  that  maketh 
desolation. 

Our  oum  danger. — ^The  same  tendencies  that  will  wreak  hav(X!  upon  the  United 
States  if  allowed  to  grow  are  operating  in  Canada,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  can 
shape  our  public  policy  to  see  that  special  interests  are  not  permitted  for  their  selfish 
ends  to  ruin  that  greatest  of  all  our  natural  resources  which  it  has  taken  a  bountiful 
Providence  hundreds  of  years  to  create,  and  whose  beneficent  influence  was  intended 
for  the  whole  people  and  not  for  a  class. 

Canada  now  stands  in  two  dangers — one  the  uncontrolled  desolation  by  the  hands 
of  its  own  ijeople  of  the  forests  which  regulate  and  maintain  the  water  powers  of  our 
rivers  and  influence  the  rainfall  upon  which  successful  a^culture  must  depend  in 
the  future,  the  other  the  de{)letion  of  those  forest  areas  timbered  with  spruce,  balsam, 
poolar,  and  other  woods,  which  are  being  taken  out  of  the  country  to  supply  American 
pujlp  and  paper  mills,  whose  home  supplies  are  being  exhausted. 

The  case  of  Quebec. — It  is  bad  that  tne  forests  are  thus  unwisely  treated  at  our  own 
hands;  it  is  worse  when  we  invite  outsiders  in  to  assist  in  destroying  the  heritage  of 
our  children.  Even  if  this  matter  concerned  only  the  present  ^feneration,  and  the 
question  were  only  one  of  an  industrial  policy  for  the  passing  years,  it  would  be  unwise, 
as  the  following  considerations  will  show:  The  value  of  a  cord  of  spruce  pulp  wood 
shipped  from  the  east<»rn  townships  to  the  United  States  four  years  ago  was  about 
$3.50  per  cord,  while  a  cord  shipped  in  1907  is  worth  $6  to  17  in  the  rough,  or  $8  to  $10 
when  peeled.  To  the  latter  value — the  highest  valuation  in  the  history  of  the  Pro-vince 
and  being  in  itself  a  confirmation  of  the  preceding  statement  as  to  clevelopments  in 
the  United  States — add  the  average  railway  freight  ($3  a  cord),  and  the  money  left  in 
the  Province  from  the  export  of' the  cord  ot  wood  is,  say,  $10.  Now,  if  the  same  cord  of 
wood  o  is  made  into  ground  pulp  in  Canada,  the  result  would  be  $20  per  cord,  and  if 
it  were  manufactured  into  news  print  the  value  would  be  $45  per  cord,  or  if  into  paper 
of  the  higher  qualities  the  value  would  be  $50  to  $100  per  cord.  Applying  these  results 
to  the  pulp  wood  exported  from  Canada  and  taking  the  returns  of  the  nine  months  of 
the  oflicial  year  as  correct,  the  wood  now  exported  to  the  United  States  would,  if 
made  into  paper  in  Canada  at  an  average  of  $50  per  ton,  yield  a  product  worth  over 
$30,000,000  a  year. 

This  takes  no  account  of  the  results  to  the  railwavs  and  the  communities  affected 
by  the  creation  of  such  an  industry.  The  railway  freight  tariff  on  pulp  wood  is  the 
lowest  in  the  whole  scale  of  freight  rates  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  On  pulp 
the  freight  is  double  that  on  pulp  wood,  and  on  paper  about  ten  times.  Then  the 
creation  of  a  paper  industrj*^  means  a  great  deal  of  new  trade  in  machinery',  supplies, 
and  general  merchandise,  tne  latter  feature  adding  traffic  and  industry  to  the  amount 
of  from  t«n  times  to  one  hundred  times  the  value  of  the  traffic  and  merchandise  directly 
concerned  in  the  paper  trade  itself.  The  creation  of  a  large  paper  industry  woula 
cheapen  the  cost  of  Canadian  as  compared  with  foreign  papers  and  would  bring  into 
being  other  industries  in  paper  products  not  now  in  existence,  such  as  special  kinds 
of  statione'ry,  paper  boxes,  and  utensils  made  from  paper  and  wood  pulp,  which  are 
constantly  being  put  on  the  market  in  countries  whose  paper  industries  are  more 
highly  developed  than  Canada's. 

Thus  if  Canada's  pulp  wood  were  all  manufactured  at  home,  industries  would 
arise  whose  annual  value  would  be  millions  of  dollars,  and  yet  all  this  could  be  accom- 
plished while  still  so  regulating  the  cutting  of  trees  as  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of 
reproduction,  and  so  conserving  the  value  of  our  forests  forever.  Countries  like  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  etc.,  by  scientifically  treating  their  forests,  have  been  able 
to  restore  depleted  timber  tracts  and  maintain  present  forest  reserves,  deriving  from 
them  a  perpetual  revenue  which  is  a  source  of  benefit  to  the  whole  nation. 

The  saw-log  act  of  Ontario. — The  economic  effect  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  pulp 
wood  may  be  preaicted  upon  the  history  of  the  lumW  manufacturing  relations  of 
Michigan  and  Ontario.     Wnen  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  Michigan  found  the  tim- 

a  A  cord  of  wood  will  make  from  1,850  pounds  to  a  ton  of  mechanical  pulp. 
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ber  supplies  of  their  own  State  becoming  depleted ,  they  bought  timber  limits  in 
Ontario  and  rafted  the  logs  across  Geoigian  Bay  and  Lake  Huron  to  Michigan,  where 
they  were  made  into  lumber.  This  kept  the  lumber  industry  of  that  State  active, 
while  the  same  business  languished  in  Ontario,  until  the  Ontario  government  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  lo^.  The  Michigan  mill  owners  had  claimed  that  they  were 
not  dependent  on  Ontario  logs  to  keep  tneir  mills  running,  but  as  soon  as  the  act  was 
put  into  actual  effect  they  at  once  began  to  move  their  mills  to  their  Ontario  limits, 
and  the  lumber  industry  of  that  part  of  Ontario  has  been  in  a  thriving  condition  ever 
since,  while  the  establishment  of  these  new  mills  has  also  caused  a  development  of 
general  trade  outside  of  the  lumber  business  itself. 

What  to  do. — The  steps  best  designed  to  secure  to  our  country  the  great  national 
inheritance  of  its  forests  are,  first,  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  pulp  wood  and  other 
woods  that  now  go  out  of  the  country  in  an  unmanufactured  state,  and,  second,  the 
creation  of  forest  reserves  on  lands  which  form  the  chief  watersheds  of  the  rivers — 
especially  rivers  containing  water  powers — and  the  gradual  reeetablishment  of  forests 
on  those  lands  which  investigation  would  show  are  better  suited  for  timber  growing 
than  for  agriculture.  Large  areas  of  such  lands  now  exist  in  the  country  where,  owing 
to  the  steaiiily  increasing  value  of  timber  in  recent  years,  tree  growing  will  pay  better 
than  grain  growing. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  has  been  cited  as  an  example  showing  the  advantage, 
from  an  industrial  point  of  view,  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  pulp  wood.  But  tne 
creation  of  a  great  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  omy  an  incidental 
advantage  in  such  a  policy — the  greater  purpose  is  national  self-preservation. 
When  our  forests  are  despoiled,  our  water  powers  are  crippled,  our  agricultural  regions 
put  in  danger  by  alternate  drought  and  deluge,  our  great  dairy  and  stock-raising  indus- 
tries must  decline  for  the  same  reason,  and  the  curse  of  baiTenness  must  bring  its  sure 
blight  upon  the  land,  as  it  has  done  in  Spain  and  Mesopotamia  and^is  it  is  now  doing 
in  ereat  tracts  of  United  States  territory. 

pJo  matter  what  the  momentary  advantage  may  be  to  the  relatively  few  whose 
interests  are  in  favor  of  exporting  wood,  we  have  no  right  to  bring  ruin  to  our  children 
and  desolation  to  our  land,  for  that  is  what  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  forest 
means.  No  one  who  frankly  studies  the  history  of  the  forests  of  other  lands  can  fail 
to  realize  that,  from  the  material  point  of  view,  the  forestry  question  is  the  question 
of  life  and  death  to  this  future  Dominion.  What  Canadian  worthy  of  the  name  would 
bequeath  a  wilderness  to  his  children  in  order  that  he  might  live  out  his  own  little 
day  with  a  few  extra  dollars? 

APPENDIX. 

The  first  paper  mill  in  Canada,  says  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  was  started  at 
Jacques  Cartier,  Quebec,  by  a  Mr.  Jackson,  in  August,  1800,  and  was  in  successful 
operation  till  1857.  The  second  mill  was  started  at  St.  Andrews,  Quebec,  in  1803, 
the  same'  year  in  which  tlie  Fourdrinier  machine,  which  was  to  revolutionize  paper 
making,  was  introduced  into  England. 

According  to  the  census  of  1851,  upper  Canada  had  5  mills  and  lower  Canada  had 
also  5.  The  ceigus  of  1871  gave  12  mills  to  Ontario,  7  to  Quebec,  1  to  Nova  Scotia, 
and  1  to  New  Brunswick.  The  census  of  1881  recorded  36  paper  mills  and  5  pulp 
mills. 

The  subsequent  progress  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  recorded  in  the  ''Pulp 
and  Paper  Handbook  of  Canada"  m  various  editions,  as  follows: 

PULP  MILLS. 


*®^^-  I    ofrailli. 


34 

1892 37 


1899. 
1907 


Total  oa- 
pa  city  per 
24  hours. 


Tom. 

154 

312 

1,145 

2,361 


The  total  capacity  of  the  mills  producing  chemical  pulp  by  the  sulphite  and  soda 
processes  in  1899  was  about  500  tons  per  day,  and  in  1907  about  550  tons  per  day,  so 
that  the  increase  in  the  last  eight  years  has  been  almost  wholly  in  mechanical  or 
ground- wood  pulp. 
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PAPER  MILLS. 


Year. 

1    Number 
of  mills.    , 

Total  ca- 
pacity per 
24  hours. 

1888 

40 

173 

1892 

38 

209 

1899 

33 

32S 

1907 

1                46 

966 

1                      1 

The  era  of  manufacturing  pulp  from  wood  in  Canada  began  in  the  decade  of  1880- 
1890.  The  yearly  capacity  of  its  pulp  mills  at  the  present  time  is  about  700.000  tons 
of  pulp  and  290,000  tofis  of  paper.  Pulp  first  figures  in  the  traele  and  navigation 
returns  of  Canada  in  1890,  wnen  the  total  export  was  valued  at  $168,180,  of  which 
$460  went  to  Great  Britain,  $147,098  to  the  United  States,  and  $20,622  to  other  coun- 
tries. In  1897  the  total  export  was  $741,959,  of  which  $164,138  went  to  Great  Britain 
and  $576,720  to  the  Uniteel  States.  In  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  March, 
1907,  the  export  of  pulp  was  $2,984,945,  of  which  $558,600  went  to  Great  Britain. 
$2,397,448  to  the  Unitea  States,  and  the  balance  to  France,  Mexieo,  Japan,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Italy. 

The  exports  of  Canadian-made  paper  in  the  nine  months  of  1907  were  valued  at 
$1,657,740,  besides  $20,412  of  wall  papers.  Great  Britain  was  the  largest  importer  of 
paper,  the  amount  sent  te)  that  countr>'  in  the  nine  months  being  $920,272,  to  Australia 
$333,326,  New  Zealand  $139,687,  and  to  the  United  States  $109,273.  This  is  a  laige 
increase  in  recent  years,  the  exports  for  the  whole  of  the  year  of  1903  amounting  to  less 
than  $900,000,  including  wall  papers. 

L.  C.  Glenn,  of  the  Vanderoilt  University,  reports  on  his  observations  while  em- 
ployed by  the  North  Carolina  geological  survey:  "I  traveled  over  most  of  the  South, 
studying  the  wate^rways.  I  found  tnat  most  of  the  rivers,  great  and  small,  are  filling 
up  with  silt  and  gravel;  the  dams  are  being  destroyed,  while  gravel  bars  are  forming, 
to  the  detriment  of  comme»rce.  The  gre^at  Ohio  River  is  being  seriously  affected .  The 
Government  is  spending  millions  in  dredging  out  these  channels,  but  its  work  is  largely 
neutralized.  Silt  and  gravel  are  decending  from  the  mountain  sides  faster  than  tney 
can  be  dredged  from  the  rivers. 

"The  cause  is  the  cutting  of  forests  from  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  The  effect  is 
felt  directly  by  those  who  navigate  the  streams  or  use  lumber  or  water  power;  it  is 
felt  indirectly  by  investors  or  by  users  of  southern  products  wherever  they  may  live. 
The  only  remedy  is  in  Government  ownership  of  the  forests  controlling  the  sources 
of  the  streams." 

Theophilus  Parsons,  representing  New  England  manufacturing  interc^sts.  says: 
**  New  England  is  largely  dependent  \v[Km  her  factories  run  by  water  power.  The  flow 
of  the  rivers  furnishing  this  water  power  is  growing  yearly  more  uncertain.  Both 
flocKls  and  droughts  are  more  frequent.  It  is  plenty  or  famine.  This  situation  is  due 
to  the  pernicious  cutting  of  wooeis  along  the  headwaters  of  the  New  England  rivers." 

Gifford  Pinchot,  Chief  Forester  for  the  United  States  Government,  on  returning  to 
Washington  in  November  1907  from  a  six  months'  tour  of  inspection,  in  which  he 
traveleei  5,000  miles,  issuenl  a  statement  to  the  press,  in  which  he  said:  'In  twenty 
years  the  timber  supply  in  the  United  States,  on  Government  reserves  and  private 
holdings,  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting,  will  be  exhausted,  although  it  is  pe>s8ible  that 
the  growth  of  that  period  might  extend  the  arrival  of  the  famine  another  five  years." 

In  sounding  his  warning,  Mr.  Pinchot  urged  that  the  danger  in  the  situation  be  not 
undere8timat(»d.  He  saia  that  the  Uniteel  States  use»s  more  timber  than  any  other 
country,  and  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  will  be  affected. 

This  warning  has  all  the  more  serious  import  to  Canadian  as  well  as  American  citizen.s 
when  we  remember  that  estimates  compiled  as  late  as  1905  gave  the  forested  area  of  the 
United  SUtes  at  500,000,000  acres. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  NOBRIS— BecaUed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Norris,  have  you  obtained  the  correspondence 
relating  to  the  matter  of  arbitration  between  the  Scripps-McRae  peo- 
ple and  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  NoRRia.  I  telegraphed  to  the  office,  and  I  submit  all  the  letters 
which  have  been  forwarded  to  me.  I  find  that  there  is  one  missing, 
and  that  one  happens  to  be  the  one  which  excited  the  curiosity  ol 
these  gentlemen,  tne  one  of  February  25. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  left  out? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  that*  particular  letter  is 
not  and  has  not  been  in  my  files.  It  is  probably  mixed  up  with  some 
oftJmy  personal  papers  in  the  office  and  was  not  filed.  That  fre- 
quently happens. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  unfortunate.  Will  you  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure it  and  send  it  to  us? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  will.  These  letters,  however,  show  all  of  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Mcnae, 
and  myself,  and  the  desire  for  a  fair  arbitrator. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  put  in  the  record  what  you  have. 

(Following  are  the  letters  referred  to:) 

The  Scrifps-McRae  League, 
Detrfyit,  Mich.,  October  17,  1907, 
Mr.  John  Norris, 

Care  of  The  Times,  New  York. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Norris:  Mr.  W.  W.  Thornton,  president  of  the  Scripofl-McRae  League, 
and  Mr.  P.  C.  Baker,  representinc;  the  Scripps-Booth  papers  in  Micnigan,  are  in  this 
city  Uxiay,  and  I  had  a  talk  with  them  regarding  the  joint  paper  contract  with  the  mills 
comprising  the  General  Paper  Company. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  contract  within  a  short  time  an  arbitration  may  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  price  of  paper  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  six  months,  beginning 
February  10,  1908.     Under  this  contract  some  25  newspapers  receive  their  supply. 

To-day  I  suggested  to  the  gentlemen  named  above  that  you  be  named  as  an  arbitrator. 
As  such  you  would  represent  a  larse  number  of  daily  newspapers,  and  the  paper  mills 
(some  twenty-odd  in  number)  would  also  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  the  two  arbitrators 
would  appoint  a  third,  and  determine  the  price. 

The  consumptioA  of  paper  under  the  contract  is  about  125  tons  per  day. 

I  write  to  asK  if  you  couid  act  as  an  arbitrator  for  the  papers  above  mentioned,  if  they 
find  it  necessary  to  appoint  an  arbitrator.  Your  compensation  would  be  fixed  by  your- 
self, and  would  undoubtedly  be  satisfactory  to  you.  I  do  not  know  how  much  time 
it  would  require  altogether;  perhaps  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  perhaps  considerably  less. 

I  am  giving  no  attention  whatever  to  business  myself,  ana  am  merely  writing  this 
letter  to  you  to  incjuire  as  to  your  willingness  to  serve,  and  on  receipt  of  your  reply 
I*  will  at  once  advise  Messrs.  Thornton  and  Baker  of  your  decision.  I  hope  that  you 
will  decide  to  act. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  experience  and  information  which  you  would  thus  obtain 
would  be  of  very  great  value  to  you  and  the  New  York  Times.  In  fact,  you  could 
obtain  information  of  great  value  to  you  that  you  could  not  obtain  in  any  other  way, 
as  you  know  this  is  one  of  the  lai^est  newspaper  contracts  in  existence  in  the  Unitea 
States.     Will  you  please  give  this  matter  prompt  consideration? 

I  believe  you  would  be  unanimously  chosen  by  all  of  the  papers,  and  they  are  espe- 
cially anxious  to  have  y6\i,  not  only  because  of  the  great  amount  of  information  and 
knowledge  you  have  pertaining  to  the  subject,  but  also  because  of  your  personal  ability. 

Awaiting  your  prompt  reply,  and  thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  am, 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Milton  A.  McRae. 


OrpoBBR  21,  1907. 
Mr.  Milton  A.  McRak, 

^07  Fine  Arts  Building,  Detroit,  Mich, 
My  Dear  Mr.  McRae:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  17th  instant, 
will  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Norrib. 


The  Scripps-McRae  League, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  22,  1907, 
John  Norris 

B^mness  kanager  The  New  York  Times,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Norrib:  I  wired  you  to-day  as  follows: 

"  Can  you  wire  me  your  decision  in  matter  referred  to  in  M.  A.  McRae's  letter  to 
you  dated  October  17?    Very  anxious  to  have  you  accept." 
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I  don't  want  you  to  feel  that  I  want  to  hurry  your  decu^ion  in  this  matter «  but  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  got  to  act  promptly  in  appointing  an  arbitrator;  but  I  can  hardly 
explain  titxe  reasons  for  the  rush  by  letter. 

All  the  parties  interested  in  our  paper  contract  are  anxious  to  have  you  accept  this 
arbitration  commission.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  have  you  rather 
than  anv  other  man  in  the  country.  We  believe,  too,  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
personally,  and  would  materially  help  you  in  your  work  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers*  Association  to  have  you  accept. 

I  don't  know  just  when  the  work  of  arbitration  will  be  taken  up.  This  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  promptness  of  the  manufacturers  in  appointing  their  arbitrator,  but 
undoubtedly  the  time  for  the  actual  work  of  this  arbitration,  and  the  place  for  doing 
the  work,  can  be  controlled  very  largely  by  yourself,  if  you  accept.  As  Mr.  McRae's 
letter  stated,  the  compensation  for  the  arbitrators  will  be  left  to  the  arbitrators  them- 
selves, and  undoubtedly  would  be  patisfactory  to  you. 

If  you  will  not  have  sent  your  decision  before  this  letter  reaches  you,  kindly  advise 
me  of  your  decision  at  once. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  W.  Thornton. 


The  Scripps-McRae  League, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  2S,  1907, 
John  Norris, 

Business  Manager  The  New  York  Times,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Norris:  I  received  your  telegram,  which  reads: 

"Will  gladly  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 

"John  Norris." 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  this  message.  Our  people  were  anxious  to  have  you 
accept  the  commission  to  act  as  our  arbitrator  on  our  paper  contract  if  we  are  unable 
to  adjust  the  matter  without  arbitration,  and  I  am  glad  ,to  be  able  to  report  to  them 
that  you  have  agreed  to  act  if  arbitration  becomes  necessary. 

Kindly  regard  this  letter  as  your  appointment  to  this  commission,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  appointment  of  another  arbitrator  by  the  other  parties  to  our  contract. 
I  will  at  once  advise  the  other  parties  to  our  contract  that  you  have  been  named  as 
our  arbitrator  and  that  you  have  accepted  the  appointment.  If  it  develops  that 
other  formalities  or  signatures  are  necessary  in  this  connection,  I  will  forward  them 
as  soon  as  such  necessity  develops. 

As  soon  as  the  other  parties  name  their  arbitrator  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
contract.  The  contract  clearly  states  what  the  duties  of  the  arbitrators  will  be,  and 
while  I  do  not  anticipate  that  anyone  rcpn^senting  directly  or  indirectly  the  other 
interests  in  the  contract  will  attempt  to  discuss  with  you  any  c^uestion  that  will 
have  any  future  bearing  upon  your  duties  in  this  connection,  I  advise  that  you  should 
not  place  yourself  on  record  to  anyone  as  to  what  present  or  future  paper  prices  will 
be  or  should  be  until  after  you  see  the  contract.  When  you  see  the  contract  you  will 
understand  why  I  speak  of  this  in  advance. 

We  have  implicit  confidence  in  you  and  faith  in  your  ability  to  secure  through 
this  arbitration  what  we  are  entitled  to  and  what  will  be  found  fair  and  just  to  us. 
Therefore  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  at  this  time  to  express  your  ideas  as  to  prices 
or  present  relations  between  manufacturers  and  consumers,  even  to  us.  If  you  are 
called  upon  I  want  you  to  be  free  to  act  upon  your  own  judgment,  absolutely,  in  deter- 
mining what  are  our  rights  under  the  contract,  and  if  the  other  parties  to  the  contract 
are  as  liberal  in  this  respect  in  dealing  with  their  arbitrator  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  the  equities  and  rights  of  each  party. 

Tnanking  you  again  for  your  consent  to  serve  for  us  in  this  matter,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Thornton. 


October  24,  1907. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Thornton, 

ScrippS'McRae  League y  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:    Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22d  instant.    1  wired  to 
you  on  Tuesday,  advising  you  of  my  willingness  to  serve,  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norris. 
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Februaky  27,  1908. 
Dear  Mr.  Thornton:   Let  me  thank  you  for  the  kind  expressionfi  of  your  letter 
of  the  25th  instant,  and  for  your  substantial  appreciation  of  the  use  of  my  name. 

1  sincerely  hope  that  your  negotiations  on  your  paper  supply  ended  to  your  com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Norris. 

W.  W.  Thornton,  Esq., 

PrmderU  Scripps- McRae  Leaffue,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


October  22,  1907. 
W.  W.  Thornton, 

4J0  American  Trust  Building ^  Cleveland ^  Ohio. 
Will  gladly  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 

John  Norris. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  22,  1907. 
John  Norris, 

Business  Manager  New  York  Times,  New  York. 
Can  you  wire  me  your  decision  in  matter  referred  to  in  M.  A.  McRae's  letter  to 
you  dated  October  17?    Very  anxious  to  have  you  accept. 

W.  W.  Thornton, 
410  American  Trust  Buildintj. 


October  24,  1907. 
W.  W.  Thornton, 

€07  Fine  Arts  Bmldiruf,  Detroit,  Mick. 
Will  gladly  serve  if  occasion  therefor  arises. 

JohnJNorris. 

Mr.  Steele.  I  desire  to  present  the  decree  of  injunction  against 
the  General  Paper  Company,  asked  for  yesterday  [handing  document 
to  the  chairman]. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  present  purports  to  be  not  only  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  decree  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  Minnesota,  but  also  an  opinion  of  Judge  Sanborn  in  refer- 
ence to  the  settlement  of  the  decree.  The  opinion  is  not  certified  to. 
Do  you  know  whether  there  was  such  an  opinion  rendered  as  this  t 

Mr.  Steele.  I  will  ^,sk  Mr.  Vanderlip,  one  of  the  attorneys  of  record 
here,  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Vanderlip.  I  was  not  one  of  the  attorneys  of  record  in  that 
case,  but  I  am  familiar  with  it.  At  the  termination  of  that  case  the 
form  of  decree  was  in  question — that  is,  the  attorneys  for  the  respective 
parties  could  not  agree  upon  its  form — and  they  finally  applied  to  Judge 
Sanborn,  who  had  it  settled.  The  purpose  of  attaching  to  the  certified 
copy  of  the  decree  Judge  Sanborn's  opmion  is  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  construction  which  he  puts  upon  the  language  of  the  decree. 
In  the  last  paragraph,  which  is  the  restraining  clause,  the  attorneys 
for  the  defendant  in  that  action  objected  to  the  form  of  the  decree 
as  it  was  entered,  and  which  was  the  form  proposed  by  Mr.  Kellogg, 
representing  the  United  States,  because  they  thought  it  went  beyond 
the  prayer  in  the  bill  and  in  the  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  I  asked  was;  Who  states  that  this  is  a 
correct  copy  of  Judge  Sanborn's  opinion? 

Mr.  Vanderlip.  That  was  given  me  by  one  of  the  defendants  as 
being  a  copy  he  obtained  at  the  time  the  order  was  made. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  somebody  say  that  it  is  a 
correct  copy.  I  do  not  want  to  put  in  the  opinion  oi  the  judge  unless 
I  know  that  he  rendered  that  opmion. 

Mr.  Vanderlip.  I  will  ask  that  a  certified  copj^  be  sent  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  ask  that  it  be  certified,  but  I  would  like 
to  have  somebody  state  that  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  Vanderlip.  It  was  delivered  to  the  defendants  by  Mr.  Flan- 
ders, who  was  their  counsel  in  the  case. 

(Following  is  the  decree  and  opinion  referred  to:) 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  Third 

Division. 

The  United  States  op  America,  Complainant,  v.  General  Paper  Company  et  al., 

Defendants. 

on  monon  to  settle  the  decree. 

Sanborn,  Circuit  Judge,  orally. 

The  conclusions  of  the  court  upon  the  application  to  settle  the  decree  are  these: 

It  is  a  familiar  rule  that  a  decree  may  not  extend  beyond  the  scope  and  purpose  of 
the  bill  and  that  it  must  accord  with  the  allegations  therein  and  the  relief  there  sought. 

A  bill  will  not  lie  nor  may  a  decree  be  lawfully  rendered  to  enjoin  defendants  from 
all  violations  of  a  law. 

The  bill  avers  a  specific  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  and  a  specific  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  same  in  violation  of  the  act  of  1890  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies. 

The  court  has  no  power  under  this  bill  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  any  and  all 
violations  of  this  act. 

The  limit  of  its  power  is  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  the  specific  violations  of  the 
law  alleged  in  the  complaint  and  from  all  similar  infractions  of  it.  (New  Haven  Rail- 
road V.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  200  U.  S.,  361,404;  Swift  &  Co.  v,  U.  S., 
196  U.  S.,  375,  393,  401.) 

The  combination  challenged  in  this  case  was  that  of  all  the  defendants,  except 
the  General  Paper  Company,  to  control  their  manufactured  product  (o)  by  fixing  a 
uniform  price  for  its  sale,  (6)  by  specifying  the  persons  to  whom  it  should  be  sold,  and 
(c)  by  determining  in  what  territory  it  should  be  disposed  of.  This  combination  is 
fully  described  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  complainant's  decree.  The  defendants 
are  enjoined  from  doing  any  act  in  pursuance  thereof  by  the  same  paragraph.  The 
complainant  is  entitled  to  a  further  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  com- 
mittmg  any  similar  violations  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1890,  against  unlawful  restraints 
and  monopolies  of  trade. 

The  decree  proposed  by  the  defendants  is  insufficient,  because  it  fails  to  forbid  them 
from  committmg  any  like  infractions  of  this  act. 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  the  decree  proposed  by  the  complainant  accomplishes 
this  result,  ana  a  careful  reading  of  it  has  convinced  that  it  does  not  go  further.  It 
forbids  the  defendants  from  taking  part  in  or  performing  any  contract,  combination, 
or  conspiracy  regarding  trade  and  commerce  in  the  papers  described  in  violation  of 
the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  by  the  use  of  certain  specific  agreements.  It  does 
not  enjoin  the  defendants  from  makmg  the  agreements  specified  in  the  latter  portion 
of  it  miless  those  a^eements  are  made  for  the  purpow^  or  with  the  effect  to  n^strain 
commerce  in  violation  of  the  law.  Any  combination  or  contract  made  for  that  pur- 
pose or  with  that  effect  by  these  defendants  with  respect  to  these  papers  by  the  maKine 
of  any  of  the  agreements  specified  as  to  the  prices  of  paper,  the  persons  to  whom  ana 
the  territory  in  which  this  paper  shall  be  sold,  would"  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
act  of  July  2,  1890,  similar  to  the  specific  violation  chargi^d  in  the  bill.  For  this  rea^ion 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  decree  is  not  broader  than  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  sustam. 

The  word  "effect"  in  the  second  line  of  the  last  page  of  the  decree  is  authorize<l  by 
the  decree  and  the  decision  of  Swift  &  Co.  v.  United  States  (196  U.  S.,  393,  note). 

The  decree  sought  by  the  complainant  with  the  change  made  therein  by  consent 
this  morning  will  be  entered. 
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In  the  Circuit  Court  of  theJUnited  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  Third  Division. 

United  States  op  America,  Complainant,  v.  General  Paper  Company,  The  Itasca 
Paper  Company,  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company, 
Atlas  Paper  Company,  Kimberly  and  (Mark  Company,  Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper 
Company,  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power  Com- 
pany, (Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Grand 
Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  The  C.  W.  Howard 
Company,  The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  The  Fall's  Manufacturing  Company,  Flam- 


beau  Paper  Company,  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Wisconsin 
River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Northwest 
Paper  Company,  Consolidated  Water  Power  ana  Paper  Company,  The  Petoskey 
Fiber  Paper  Company,  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  defendants. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America:  To  General  Paper  Company,  The 
Itasca  Paper  Company,  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber 
Company,  Atlas  Paper  Company,  Kimberly  Clark  Company,  Riverside  Fibre  and 
Paper  Company,  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power 
Company,  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company, 
Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  The  C.  W. 
Howard  Company,  The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  The  Falls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Flambeau  Paper  Company,  The  John  E<iwards  Manufacturing  Company, 
The  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Northwest  Paper  Company,  Consolidated  Water  Power  ana  Paper  Company, 
The  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  and  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  and  to 
your  counselors,  attorneys,  solicitors,  trustees,  agents,  clerks,  employees,  servants, 
and  workmen,  and  to  each  and  every  of  you,  Greeting: 

Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  to  the  judges  of  our  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  third  division  of  the  district  of  Minnesota  in  chancery  sitting,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  complainant,  in  its  certain  bill  of  complaint, 
exhibited  in  our  said  circuit  court  on  the  chancery  side  thereof,  before  the  judges 
of  said  court,  a^inst  you,  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  The  Itasca  Paper  Com- 
^ny,  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  Altas 
Paper  Company,  Kimberly  and  Clark  Company,  Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Wausau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  Pulp  and  Water-Power  Company, 
Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Grand  Rapias 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  The  C.  W.  Howard  Company, 
The  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  The  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Flambeau  Paper 
Company,  The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,,  The  Wisconsin  River  Paper 
and  Pulp  Company,  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany, Consolidated  Water  Power  ana  Paper  Company,  Tne  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper 
Company,  and  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  defendants.  | 

That  the  defendants  and  eacn  of  them  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sections  I 
and  2,  respectively,  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  a^inst  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,"  did 
enter  into  an  agreement,  combination,  and  conspiracy  with  one  another  to  restrain 
the  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  to  control,  regulate,  and  mo- 
nopolize said  trade  and  commerce  in  the  manufacture  of  news  print,  manila,  fiber, 
and  other  papers,  and  in  the  distribution,  sale,  and  shipment  thereof,  among  the 
several  States,  as  is  more  particularly  alleged  in  the  bill  of  complaint,  and  that  in 
pursuance  of  said  combination  and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  traae  and  to  monopo- 
lize said  trade  and  commerce,  as  aforesaid,  the  said  defendants  did  cause  to  be  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  a  corporation,  to  wit:  The  General 
Paper  Company,  defendant,  with  a  capital  stock  of  1100,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares 
of  $100  each,  which  were,  pursuant  to  said  common  understanding,  distributed  among 
the  defendants  upon  the  oasis  of  the  estimated  relative  productions  of  such  kinds 
and  grade  of  paper  made  by  the  respective  defendants,  and  that  the  said  stock  was 
owned  by  said  aefendants,  respectively;  and  that  each  of  said  defendants  by  a  con- 
tract created  the  General  Paper  Company  its  exclusive  selling  agent  for  any  and  all 
box,  lining,  hanging,  novel,  print,  and  manila  paper  manufactured  by  each  of  said 
defendants,  respectively,  and  conferred  upon  the  said  General  Paper  Company  abso- 
lute power  to  control  and  restrict  the  output  of  each  of  them,  and  to  fix  the  price  at 
whicn  all  paper  manufactured  by  the  saia  defendants  should  be  sold  throughout  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other  States,  and  to  determine  to  whom, 
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and  the  termB  and  conditions  upon  which  said  paper  should  be  sold,  into  what  States 
and  places  it  should  be  shipped,  and  what  puolishers  and  other  customers  the  mill 
of  each  of  the  said  defendants  should  supply. 

That  the  said  General  Paper  Couipany  was  and  is  controlled  and  governed  by  a  board 
of  directors,  upon  which  board  cacn  of  the  defendants  other  than  the  General  Paper 
Company  was  and  is  represented  by  one  of  its  principal  officers,  and  that  the  number  of 
said  Doard  has  been  from  time  to  time  increased  as  new  manufacturing  corporations 
have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  said  General  Paper  Company  making  it  their 
exclusive  selling  agent  as  aforesaid,  so  as  to  permit  representation  thereon  by  said  new 
corporations. 

And  that  your  actings  and  doings  in  the  premises  are  contrary  to  equity  and  good 
conscience,  and  that  said  combination  is  unlawful  and  in  derogation  of  the  conunon 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  in  violation  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of 
July  2, 1890,  as  aforesaid,  and  it  being  ordered  that  a  writ  of  permanent  injunction  issue 
out  of  said  court  upon  said  bill  restraining  you  and  each  of  you  as  prayed  for  in  said  bill. 

We  therefore,  in  consideration  thereof  and  of  the  particular  matters  in  said  bill  set 
forth,  do  strictly  command  you,  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  the  Itasca  Paper  Com- 
pany, Hennepin  Paper  Company,  Wolf  River  Paper  and  Fiber  Company,  A tlasPaper 
Company,  Kimberly  and  Clark  Companv.  Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper  Company,  Wau- 
sau  Paper  Mills  Company,  Centralia  fulp  and  Water- Power  Company,  Combined 
Locks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Menaeha  Paper  (  ompany,  the  C.  W.  Howard  Company,  the  Nekoosa 
Paper  Company,  the  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  the 
John  Edwsuxis  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Com- 
pany, Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Northwest  Paper  Company.  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  the  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  Company,  and  Rhine- 
lander  Paper  Company,  that  you  and  each  of  you,  and  all  and  each  and  every  of  your 
respective  directors,  officers,  agents,  servants,  and  employees,  and  all  persons  act  ins 
unaer  or  throuj?h  you  or  in  your  behalf,  or  claiming  so  to  act,  be  and  you  and  thev  and 
each  of  you  and  them  are  hereby  perpetually  enjoined,  restrained,  anS  prohibited  from 
doing  any  act  in  pursuance  of  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  said  combination, 
conspiracy,  and  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  aforesaid,  and  from 
monopolizing  said  trade  and  commerce  as  aforesaid. 

That  you,  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  your  oflScers,  agents,  servants,  and 
employees  be,  and  hereby  are  enjoined  from  acting  as  the  sales  agent  of  said  defendants, 
or  any  of  them,  and  from  selling  or  fixing  the  price  at  which  news  print,  manila,  fiber, 
and  other  papers,  of  the  various  defendant  corporations  shall  be  sold  and  into  what 
States  it  shall  be  shipped  and  sold,  and  all  contracts,  agreements,  and  understandings 
by  which  you  the  said  General  Paper  Company  were  and  are  acting  as  the  general  sales 
agent  of  the  defendants  and  each  and  every  of  them  be.  and  hereby  are  declared 
unlawful  and  canceled,  annulled,  and  set  aside,  and  you  and  each  of  you  are  hereby 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  makinc:.  executing  or  carrying  out  any  such  contract, 
agreement,  or  understanding  in  the  future. 

That  you.  the  said  Itasca  Paper  Company.  Hennepin  Paper  Company.  Wolf  River 
Paper  and  Fiber  Company.  Atlas  Paper  Company.  Kimberly  and  Clark  Company. 
Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper  Company.  Wausau  Paper  Mills  Comjmny.  Centralia  Pulp 
and  Water-Power  Company.  Combined  I^ocks  Paper  Company,  Dells  Paper  and 
Pulp  Company,  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Menasha  Paper  Company, 
the  C.  W.  Howard  Company,  the  Nekoosa  Paper  (Company,  the  Falls  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Piilp  Company  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper 
Conipany.  Northwest  Paper  Company.  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, the  Petoskey  Fibre  Paper  (^ompany.  and  Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  and 
each  of  you,  your  officers  agents  servants,  and  employees,  are  hereoy  jointly  and  sev- 
erally restrained  and  enjoined  from  continuing  the  agreements  made  between  each 
of  you  and  the  said  General  Paper  Company,  and  all  agreements  heretofore  made 
whereby  the  said  General  Company  was  and  is  constituted  the  sales  agent  of  any  and 
all  news  print,  manila,  fiber,  and  other  papers  and  all  contracts  and  agreements 
and  understandings  by  which  the  said  General  Paper  Company  was  and  is  so  consti- 
tuted the  selling  agent  of  you  and  each  of  you.  are  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  are 
hereby  canceled  and  annulled,  and  you  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  restrained  and 
enjoined  from  making  executing,  or.  carrying  out  any  such  contract,  agreement,  or 
understanding  in  the  future,  and  from  authorizing  the  said  General  Paper  Company 
to  sell,  fix  the  price  of  and  terms  of  sale  of  the  products  of  or  to  control  or  regulate 
the  output  of  each  of  your  mills  and  manufactories  or  to  dictate  and  determine  the 
persons  corporations.  oV  newspapers  to  which  it  shall  be  sold,  or  the  States  into  which 
the  same  shall  be  shipped  and  sold. 
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That  you  and  each  of  you  and  all  and  each  and  every  of  your  respective  directors, 
officers  agents,  servants,  and  employees,  and  all  persons  acting  under  or  through  you 
or  any  of  you,  or  in  your  behalf,  or  claiming  so  to  act  be,  and  you  and  they  and  each 
of  you  and  them,  are  hereby  enjoined,  restrained,  and  prohibited  from  entering  into, 
taking  part  in,  or  performing  any  contract  combination,  or  conspiracy,  the  purpose 
or  effect  of  which  will  be,  as  to  trade  and  commerce  in  news  print,  manila,  fioer, 
and  other  papers  manufactured  by  you,  between  and  among  the  several  States  and 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  a  restraint  of  trade,  or  a  monopolization  of. 
or  an  attempt  to  monopolize  trade,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraint  and  monopolies  "  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  either 
by  agreeing  or  contracting  together  or  with  one  another,  expressly  or  impliedly, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  respect  to  the  manufacture,  price,  sale,  shipment,  and 
disposition  of  news  print,  manila,  fiber  and  other  papers  manufactured .  sold,  and 
distributed  by  you  or  any  of  you,  or  by  contracting  and  agreeing  together  or  with 
one  another  expressly  or  impliedly,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  the  prices  at  which 
the  said  paper  or  any  part  or  grade  thereof  shall  be  sold,  as  to  the  persons  or  corpora- 
tions to  whom  it  shall  be  sold  as  to  the  territory  in  which  any  of  such  paper  shall 
be  shipped,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of .  or  as  to  the  amount  or  quantity  of  such  paper 
or  any  grade  thereof  which  shall  be  manufactured,  sold,  or  distributed  by  you  or  by 
any  of  you,  or  by  agreeing  or  contracting  together  or  with  one  another  with  a  view 
to  the  imposition  of  any  burden  or  condition  upon  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  dispo- 
sition of  such  paper  manufactured  by  you  or  any  of  you.  Hereof  fail  not,  under  tne 
penalty  of  what  the  law  directs. 

Witness,  The  Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  this  18th  day  of  June,  1906. 

Issued  at  my  office  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  under  the  seal  of  said  circuit  court,  the 
dav  and  year  last  aforesaid. 

fSeal  of  United  States  Circuit  Court.] 

Henry  D.  Lano,  Clerk. 

Unitbd  States  of  America, 

District  of  Minnesota,  Third  Division,  Set: 

I,  Henry  D.  Lang,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  Untied  States  for  the  district  of 
Minnesota,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  carefully  compared  the  foregoing  paper 
writing  with  the  original  thereof,  which  is  in  my  custody  as  such  clerk,  and  that  the 
said  paper  writing  is  a  correct  copy  of  such  original  and  of  the  whole  thereof,  in  the 
cause  therein  named. 

Witness  my  hand  as  clerk,  and  the  seal  of  said  court.  Done  at  my  office  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  this  18th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1906. 

Henry  D.  Lang,  Clerk. 

STATEHEITC  OF  MB.  £.  P.  SHEBBT,  OF  HILWAirEEE,  WIS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  us  your  name  and  state  what  com- 
pany you  are  connected  with. 

Mr.  Sherry.  E.  P.  Sherry,  president  of  the  Flambeau  Paper 
Company,  of  Park  Falls,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  You  mav  proceed. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  am  presfdent  and  treasurer  of  this  company,  and 
manufacture  from  22  to  25  tons  of  news  print  and  hanger  paper  a 
day.  Our  present  mill  is  a  modem  plant  and  has  been  in  operation 
•five  years.  It  is  located  in  a  timbered  coimtry,  with  the  opportunity 
for  purchasing  a  considerable  portion  of  our  pulp  wood  locally  from 
farmers.  We  buy  our  sulphite  pulp,  but  make  under  ordinary  water 
conditions  sufficient  ground  wood  for  our  needs,  but  we  have  none 
for  sale. 

On  page  75  of  the  printed  record  there  is  quoted  a  letter  from  the 
Joliet  Daily  News  stating  that  they  had  a  contract  with  us  for  one 
year,  but  that  we  would  not  renew  it  on  account  of  the  size  of  paper 
required.     This  is  correct.     The  sizcjs  of  the  rolls  were  43  inches 
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and  2H  inches,  which  did  not  give  us  a  good  cover  on  our  machine. 
We  carried  the  business  for  one  year,  and  did  not  renew  it  on  that 
account. 

On  page  121  this  same  paper  states  that  the  old  mill  turned  them 
down.  So  far  as  we  have  cliscovered  in  reading  the  printed  record 
that  is  the  only  complaint  made  by  any  of  our  customers  of  treat- 
ment by  us  in  nve  years. 

On  page  621  there  is  a  sworn  statement  by  A.  C.  Weiss,  of  the 
Duluth  Evening  Herald,  who  states  that  he  visited  our  mill  early  in 
1903,  and  that  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  is  no  longer  with  us,  intimated 
that  the  profits  of  our  company  were  very  great.  Such  a  statement 
may  have  been  made,  but  I  doubt  it,  as  we  had  been  running  only 
two  or  three  months  at  that  time.  We  are  a  small  manufacturer, 
and  it  has  been  our  policy  to  have  a  very  small  part  of  our  product 
only  under  contract,  as  it  has  been  our  experience  that  the  great 
majority  of  contracts  with  publishers  are  not  lived  up  to  on  their 
part  if  the  market  goes  against  them.  We  sell  mostly  on  current 
orders  both  direct  and  through  jobbers.  In  the  last  few  months  it 
has  been  impossible  to  force  paper  on  the  market  even  if  sold  below 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  We  nave  therefore  not  been  running  full 
the  last  five  months  for  the  reason  that  we  have  been  installing  a  new 
water  wheel  and  grinder,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  sell  our  full 
product  at  any  price.  We  are  now  carrying  a  considerable  stock  of 
manufactured  paper,  which  we  do  not  consider  it  good  business  to 
increase  even  if  our  capital  were  sufficinet  to  enable  us  to  tie  up  so 
much  money  in  it. 

I  wiU  state  that  we  are  very  largely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
small  community  which  has  grown  up  about  our  mill,  and  I  assure 
the  committee  that  we  have  strained  many  points  to  keep  running 
in  order  to  enable  our  people  to  have  employment. 

I  am  very  glad  of  tne  opportunity  to  appear  here  and  to  deny 
under  oath  the  vague  charges  of  irresponsible  pereons  that  our  com- 
pany, as  a  former  member  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  is  violating 
the  injunction  placed  on  us  by  the  United  States  courts.  So  far  as 
we  are  concerned  such  charges  are  false,  absolutely  and  wholly.  We 
are  not  in  any  combination,  agreement,  or  understanding  of  any 
nature  in  restraint  of  trade,  nor  do  w^e  know  of  any  such  alleged 
combination  whatsoever  in  the  paper  trade.  I  have  attended  meet- 
ings of  manufacturers  at  different  times  and  places  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  business,  and  even  up  to  the  present  time.  At  these 
meetings  trade  conditions,  prices,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
men  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  business  have  been  freely  dis- 
cussed. But  I  most  unhesitatingly  state  that  ever  since  the  disso- 
lution of  the  General  Paper  Company  I  have  always  left  such  meet- 
ings free  from  any  obligation,  moral  or  otherwise,  as  to  restrictions 
on  output,. the  quotations  for  our  products,  or  any  other  matters 
that  did  not  leave  me  free  to  handle  my  own  business  for  the  benefit 
of  my  own  stockholders  solely. 

It  is  my  experience  that  competition  in  our  territory  for  the  sale 
of  paper  exists  at  the  present  time.  V.  e  have  just  lost  our  largest 
contract  through  competition  of  another  Wisconsin  mill.  We  prob- 
ably receive  a  larger  proportion  of  our  pulp  wood  locally  from  farmers 
than  other  Wisconsin  mills,  and  we  have  found  that  both  the  quantity 
put  out  and  the  price  paid  for  it  depends  very  much  on  the  labor 
market,  and  this  is  determined  by  the  lumber  market.     We  at  all 
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times  compete  with  lumbermen  for  laborers  and  timber.  In  my 
estimation  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock,  spruce,  and  pulp  tim- 
ber tributary  to  Wisconsin  mills,  and  I  know  absolutely  tnat  there 
are  many  times  more  water  powers  undeveloped  in  Wisconsin  than 
are  now  in  use.  I  know  of  proposed  piilp-grinding  establishments 
that  are  being  held  up  through  fear  that  tne  industry  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  Canada. 

I  will  also  have  to  plead  guilty  to  the  crime  that  Mr.  Norris  seems 
to  think  is  a  drime — that  our  mill  has  kept  off  manufacturing  print 

Eaper  at  times  and  gone  on  to  hanger  paper.     I  have  manufactured  ' 
anger  and  stopped  on  print  at  times.     I  do  not  hesitate  in  admit- 
ting that  crime. 

I  think  that  is  all  the  formal  statement  that  I  have  to  make,  excepting 
that  we  have  used  some  Canadian  ground  wood  in  the  last  year.  We 
paid  a  high  price  for  it.  We  have  found  that  the  Canadian  pulp  mills 
keep  pretty  Keen  track  of  the  American  market  and  take  all  they  can 
for  the  ground  wood  pulp.  We  have  not  felt  that  they  are  inclined  to 
give  us  any  benefit  or  pnce;  they  get  all  they  can  for  it — all  the  traffic 
will  bear.  The  pulp  was  not  satisfactory.  We  paid  a  contract  price, 
as  I  recall  it,  of  $30  a  ton;  we  paid  that  for  part  of  it,  and  refused  to 
use  the  rest  because  it  was  evidently  made  of  jack  pine  mostlj^,  and  we 
could  not  make  paper  out  of  it.  They  allowed  us  somethmg  on  it; 
I  think  probably  the  last  part  was  taken  in  at  about  $20. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  any  statistics  for  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  have  the  average  net  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
mill,  after  taking  the  discounts  and  commissions  off,  for  the  years  1906 
and  1907.  It  contains  the  paper  made,  the  average  tons  per  day,  the 
labor  cost  on  the  paper,  and  the  labor  cost  per  ton,  also  the  labor  cost 
on  ground  wood  pulp  per  ton  at  our  two  pulp  mills.  It  also  shows  the 
days  that  we  have  run  in  1906  and  1907;  also  the  daily  wages  of 
paper  and  pulp  mill  men. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  are  the  statements  referred  to :) 

Average  net  selling  price  per  ton  f.  o.  6.  mill  after  deducting  discount  and  commission. 


January 135. 20 


February- 
March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


906. 

1907. 

135.20 

138.00 

35.20 

38.20 

36.00 

36.40 

35.60 

42.00 

36.00 

40.00 

35.80 

40.40 

35.00 

40.40 

1906. 


August $34.60 

September 36.80 

October 36. 90 

November '  37.40 

December I  36.20 

Average i  34.06 


1907. 


S43.40 
43.60 
44.60 
41.00 
41.00 


40.83 


1903. 
1904. 

1905.  . 

1906.  . 

1907.  . 


Days 

run. 


276 
309  I 
296  - 
311  , 
290 


Paper 
made. 


Tons. 
4,422 
5,397 
5,202  I 
5,961 
6,175 


Average 
I>er  day. 


Tons. 
16.023 
17. 466 
17. 675 
19.166 
21.289 


Labor  coat— 
On  paper.  )  Per  ton. 


$40, 196. 96  ' 
37, 199.  80 
34,871.39 
36, 822.  63  | 
38,077.41 


$9,088 
6.892 
6.702 
6.176 
5.262 


Labor  cost  on 
ground  wood 
pulp  per  ton. 

Upper   I    Lower 
pulpmill.  pulp  mill. 


Average. 


$4.864  1 
9.376 
4.348  I 
3. 310  I 
5.300  I 

4.928  < 


$5.51 
4.866 
4.596 
4.118 
4.486 

1678 
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Daily  wages  of  paper  and  pulp  mill  help. 


1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Machine  tenders 

$3.60 
2.40 
2.50 
1.68 
1.80 
1.74 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
2.60 
1.60 
1.75 
2.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
2.00 
1.75 
2.25 
2.00 
1.60 

$4:20 
2.40 
2.50 
1.74 
1.80 
1.74 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
2.50 
1.75 
2.15 
2.25 
1.60 
1.60 
1.76 
1.75 
2.25 
1.75 
2.40 
2.00 
1.75 

$4.20 
2.40 
2.63 
1.92 
1.80 
1.80 
1.40 
1.25 
1.00 
2.50 
1.75 
2. 27  J 
2.25 
1.50 
1.76 
1.76 
1.76 
2.25 
1.75 
2.40 
2.00 
1.76 

$3.90 
2.40 
2.63 
1.92 
1.80 
1.80 
1.74 
1.25 
1.00 
3.00 
1.75 
2.50 
2.26 
1.50 
1.75 
1.76 
1.75 
2.25 
1.75 
2.40 
2.00 
1.76 

$3.84 

Back  tenders ^ 

Beater  engineers 

2.40 
2.76 

Beater  helpers 

1.92 

Third  hands 

1.92 

Fourth  hands 

1.80 

Fifth  hands. 

1.74 

•Girl  counters 

1.25 

Other  girls 

1.00 

Electrician  and  engineer 

3.33 

Common  labor ....". 

1.75 

Engineer 

2.50 

Blacksmith 

1.85 

Screen  boys 

i.r^ 

Roll  skinners 

1.85 

Grinder  men 

1.85 

Wood-room  help 

1-75 

Boss  finisher 

2.25 

Finishers 

1.75 

Millwright 

2.50 

Head  fireman 

2.16 

Firemen 

1.92 

Total 

40.12 

43.03 

43.07i 

^.84 

4&e9 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  also  have  a  statement  of  the  comparative  costs  of 
material  and  operating  charges  in  making  news-pnnt  paper,  using 
1904  as  a  basis-  also  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  from 
1902  to  1908,  snowing  the  percentage  we  get  locally  and  the  percent- 
ages that  have  come  from  distant  sources;  and  also  showing,  as  you 
will  notice,  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  more  each  year  farther  away 
from  our  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  statistics  that  you  have  offered  to  us 
compiled  from  your  books? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  correct  according  to  your  books? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know.  They  are  made  by  the 
manager  of  the  mill,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  they  are 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  books  aim  to  correctly  represent  the  fact^? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

(Following  are  the  statistics  referred  to :) 

Comparative  costs  of  material  and  operating  charges  in  viaking  neus-print  paper,  using" 

1904  as  the  basis. 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Ground  wood., 
Sulphite 


Fuel. 

Size  and  rosin . 

Chemicals 

Clay. 


Felts,  wires,  etc 

Labor 

Twines,  wrappers,  etc 

Oil  and  waste 

Repairs  and  maintenance. 

General  expense 

Insurance  and  taxes 

Color 


Perct.  , 

Per  cent. , 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

100  1 

96.33  ' 

91.96 

128.58 

100  1 

106.94 

iiase 

10B.64 

100  ' 

104.84 

114.64 

116.08 

100 

116.21 

112.63 

106.68 

100  1 

81.38 ; 

72.08 

43.11 

100  ' 

10«.28 

201.14 

&15 

100 

10a67 

97.98 

117.06 

100 

96.84  1 

92.07 

90.79 

100  ' 

100.00 

88.76 

89.24 

100 

110.00 

99.83 

122.20 

100  1 

0&68  1 

84.46 

153.81 

100 

97.44  , 

94.46 

317.73 

100 

101.91  ' 

76,97 

98.25 

100  ' 

90.66  : 

76.61 

122.73 
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Cords,    ^^fjj*'!    Total. 


1902-3. 


River  wood.. 

Rail  wood 

Team  spruce. 


993.60  ! 

1,796.19  I 

671. 30 


15.00  «4,967.7& 
5l63  10,115.60 
4.91       3,267.64 


1903-4. 


River  wood. 
Team  wood . 
Rail  wood . . . 


1904-5. 


River  wood . 
Team  wood . 
Rail  wood . . . 


1906. 


River  wood. 
Rail  wood.. 
Team  wood . 


1907. 


River  wood . 
Rail  wood . . 
Team  wood . 


3,461.09 

5.31 

18,381.01 

1,082.93 

823.01 

2,895.75 

5.60 
5.50 
7.40 

5,656.12 

4.526.55 

21,433.09 

4,801.69 

6.66 

31,915.76 

761.00 

463.80 

2.699.24 

6.30 
5.00 

7.07 

4,086.49 
2,319.15- 
20,714.49 

3.<G4.04 

6.91 

27. 120. 13 

934.02 

3,428.33 

702.62 

6.36 

8.04 
5.81 

6,645.97 

27,5t:5.13 

4,087.78 

6,064.97 

7.42 

37,698.88. 

1.001.48 

3,477.84 

716.31 

6.58 
12.30 
7.00 

6,595.41 
41,850.72 
5.014.17 

6, 195.  63 


10.29  .  53,406.30 


Sources  of  wood  supply. 


Year. 

River 
wood. 

Team 
wood. 

Per  cent. 
21 
17 

12 

14 

14 

RaU 
wood. 

Remarks. 

1902-3 

Per  cent. 
28 
22i 

19 

18 

19 

Per  cent. 
51 
60i 

69 

68 

67 

All  rail  wood  from  local  points  on  W.  C. 

890  cords  wood  from  Minnesota,  or  30  per  cent  total 

rail  wood.          ' 
2,025  cords  wood  from  Minnesota,  or  75  per  cent 

total  rail  wood. 
3,144  cords  wood  from  Minnesota,  or  91  per  cent 

total  rail  wood. 
2,9019  t*orf\^  wood  trnvft  Minneflotft  And  Canada,  or  92 

1903-4 

1904-5 

1906 

1907 

per  cent  total  rail  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  pulp  wood  cost,  as  shown  there? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  did  not  say  that  1  had  given  that.  I  said  that  I 
had  given  the  labor  cost  on  pulp  wood.  I  have  drawn  off  roughly  the 
cost  as  it  was  taken  from  our  manufacturing  statements  for  a  few  years, 
but  I  really  can  not  say  that  that  is  absolutely  correct.  I  brought 
some  monthly  manufacturing  statements  along,  and  after  I  saw  the 
line  of  inquiry  I  tried  to  draw  some  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  pulp, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  thejr  are  absolutely  correct.  I  would  prefer  to- 
make  them  later,  if  you  wish  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  now  what  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  is?* 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  that  I  have  in  this  statement  here.  The: 
average  price  for  the  year  1902-3  was  $5.31. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  where? 
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Mr.  Sherry.  Delivered  at  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Rough  wood? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Rough  wood,  yes,  sir.  The  average  price  for  1903-4 
was  $6.65. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  mostly  spruce? 

Mr.  Sherry.  These  are  spruce  figures,  yes,  sir.  For  the  year  1904-5, 
$6.91;  for  the  year  1906,  $7.41;  for  the  year  1907,  $10.29.  The  1907 
figures  are  partially  for  some  rossed  wood.  We  are  manufacturing 
that  this  spring,  and  we  find  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  in  fact 
rossed — that  is,  we  have  to  ross  it  again. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  your  wood 
for  1907  over  1906  would  not  be  a  fair  indication  or  the  actual  increase 
of  the  value  of  the  wood. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  believe  it  would;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  you  purchased  it  as  rossed  wood. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  say  a  small  percentage  of  it  only  was  rossed  wood, 
and  such  a  small  percentage  that  I  think,  as  our  experience  has  turned 
out,  that  it  is  not  any  more  efficient  in  making  pulp  than  unrossed 
wood  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  wood  to  you  now? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  have  not  got  the  figures  for  tnis  spring,  but  these 
figures  for  1907  are  prevailing,  I  believe;  that  is,  these  were  the  con- 
tract figures  for  the  last  of  1907,  and  they  are  prevailing  at  the  present 
time,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  You  sav  ''for  the  last,"  not  for  the  whole  of  the 
year  1907? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for  ground 
wood  now? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  are  paying  locally,  from  farmers,  $7. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Delivered  at  the  mill  for  rough  spruce,  but  at  nearbv 
points  on  the  railroad  we  are  paying  $7  and  $7.25  on  board  cars,  witn 
a  small  freight  charge. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  y^ou  get  your  average  pay  to  $10? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  was  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  state  that  you  thought  you 
were  paying  about  the  same  now? 

Ml.  Sherry.  The  average  was  brought  up  at  that  time  on  account 
of  the  rossed  Canadian  wood  that  came  in,  and  was  taken  into  account 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  December  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  wood  come  from? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  Ilow  far  awav  from  your  plant? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  know;  1  never  looked  that  up,  but  it  comes 
in  from  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  there? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  costs  about  $14,  I  think  the  final  figure  on  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Delivered  rossed  wood. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  freight  on  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  does  not  come  within  my  knowledge;  I  have 
not  kept  track  of  that. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  you  paid  for  it  in  Canada 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  wood  enough  in  your  neighborhood  to 
supply  your  mills  with  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Large  quantities  of  hemlock  for  sulphite  pulp  are 
there.  We  haven't  a  sulphite  mill,  but  for  other  manufacturers  in 
Wisconsin  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  our  mill  there  is  not  much  spruce,  but  balsam  that  we  can 
use.  From  my  personal  knowledge  there  is  a  large  amount  of  poplar 
growing  up  on  the  cut-over  lands  in  Wisconsin.  I  should  say  the 
mcrease  or  growth  is  very  large.  I  believe  if  the  mills  take  to  manu- 
facturing ground  wood  in  this  coimtry  they  will  use  a  great  quantity 
of  that  poplar.  They  did  use  it  years  ago,  and  they  cut  it  all  off,  but 
it  is  growing  up  again  on  the  cut-over  lands.  Another  company  that 
I  am  interested  in  has  a  large  quantity  of  cut-over  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  poplar  extensively  for  ground  wood 
pulp  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Thev  did  in  the  past,  I  understand,  before  I  was  in  the 
business,  and  I  think  on  certain  grades  "of  paper  they  can  use  it  now. 
But  it  is  not  as  good  as  spruce. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  more  expensive  to  grind,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  think  it  is  more  expensive;  no,  sir;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  makes  as  good  quality  of  pulp. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  hemlock  and  balsam  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Hemlock  is  used  extensively  for  sulphite  pulp,  but  not 
ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  for  ground  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  is  not  very  good.  We  have  ground  a  little  as  an 
experiment,  but  it  is  not  very  good  for  ground  wood. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  balsam? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Balsam  can  be  used  in  small  quantities  for  certain 
grades  of  paper,  such  as  hangers.     It  is  quite  suitable  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  used  as  profitably  for  ground  wood  in 
print  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  can  on  certain  prices  of  print  paper. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  low  prices  or  high  prices? 

Mr.  Sherry.  High  prices.^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  more  expensive  to  grind  balsam  than  spruce? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  if  we  can  sell  the  paper  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  comparison  between  balsam 
and  spruce. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Balsam  is  generally  sold  at  a  considerably  less  price 
than  spruce,  because  it  is  not  as  suitable  for  pulp  grincfing,  and  it 
therefore  decreases  the  cost  of  ground  wood  when  we  use  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  you  said  you  could  only  use 
it  for  high-priced  paper. 

Mr.  Sherry.  You  asked  me  if  it  could  be  used  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know,  whether  it  can  be 
used  profitably  in  the  production  of  ground  wood  pulp  for  making 
print  paper. 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  can  not  be  when  spruce  is  used  profitably. 

The  Chairman.  Doesn't  it  make  as  good  ground  wood  pulp  as 
spruce  ? 
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Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  require  the  use  of  more  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  I  think  it  does.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  strength  as  it  is  of  pitch  in  the  balsam. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  there  what  you  have  as 
to  the  cost  of  ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Vith  these  reservations,  as  to  the  possible  inaccura- 
cies of  it:  From  July  1,  1904,  to  December  31,  1904.  We  have  two 
pulp  mills,  and  the  first  figures  would  be  for  what  we  call  the  lower 
mill  and  the  other  for  the  upper  mill.  The  first  figures  would  be  79.2 
cents  and  the  second  82.7  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Per  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes.  January  1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1907,  87.7  cents 
and  84.3  cents.  July  1,  1905,  to  December  31,  1905,  85.6  cents  and 
85.9  cents.  January  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  906,  88.3  cents  and  81.2 
cents.  July  1,  1906,  to  December  31,  1906,  84.8  centssand  76.1  c^nts. 
Januarv  1,  1907,  to  June  30,  1907,  92.3  cents  and  88.4  cents;  Jan- 
uary 1,"^  1907,  to  December  30,  1907,  97.6  cents  and  93  cents.  That 
is  making  no  charge  for  the  power  used  in  grinding. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  last ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  Canadian  ground  pulp  did  you  pur- 
chase, and  when? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  purchased  it  in  the  fail  of  1907,  and  I  think  the 
contract  was  for  three  or  four  hundred  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Where  docs  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Sherry.  From  the  Spanish  River. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  pay  $30  a  ton  for  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  was  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  was  that  the  contract  price"? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  for  part  of  it  we  paid  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  pay  $30  a  ton  for  ground 
pulp  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  been  without  ground 
wood  on  account  of  low  water,  and  we  thought  we  would  have  U)  keep 
the  mill  running.  We  bought  it  at  an  exorbitant  price  to  keep  run- 
nii^. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  use? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  we  used  what  the  contract  was,  about  300  tons 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  duty  paid  and  delivered,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  your  sulphite  pulp  cost  you-? 

Mr.  Sherry.  At  the  present  time  from  our  principal  source  of 
supply  it  is  $2.05,  delivered.- 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  f;et  that  from? 

Mr.  Sherry.  From  the  Fort  Edwards  Fibre  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  you  have  paid  for  sul- 
phite for  a  series  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No;  I  haven't  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  that? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  send  that;  yes,  sir.  Would  you  like  where  it 
came  from,  too,  the  source? 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  please.  Is  the  present  price  of  sulphite  to 
you  much  higher  than  it  has  been  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  is  now  about  $2.05  net? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir.  At  times  we  hare  bought  it  at  $1.65  or 
$1.80,  for  hemlock  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  For  hemlock  sulphite.  Is  that  worth  as  much  or 
more  than  spruce  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  About  10  cents  less. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  are  getting  now? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  we  have  bought  a  fittle  spruce  from  Riordon. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  take  a  little  more  hemlock  sulphite  to 
make  paper  than  spruce  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Possibly  a  little  more.  It  is  more  a  question  of  color, 
as  I  understand  it,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  your  paper  cost? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  have  in  percentages.  That  is  the  only  way  I  have 
prepared  it;  that  is  the  only  source  of  information  I  had  here;  that 
IS  all  I  brought. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  percentages  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Using  the  same  basic  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  basic  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  1904. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours  a  week? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  a  coipparison  of  your  wages? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  percentages? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  wage  of  each  class  of  help  in  the 
mill  for  the  different  years. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor 
in  your  mill  since  it  started? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No;  we  have  been  running  since  190.*^,  and  there 
never  has  been  any  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  losing  your  largest  contract;  who 
was  that  with? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Star  Wall  Paper  Mills  at  Joliet. 

The  Chairman.  Wall  paper;  hanging  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  price  of  hanging  paper  compare 
with  the  price  of  ordinary  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  should  say  it  was  worth  about  10  cents  less  than 
standard  news. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  it,  I  suppose,  before  it  is  printed? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  ordinary  white  wall  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  it  is  white  and  colors.  This  was  colors  that 
we  had  been  making — tinted. 

The  Chairman.  Solid,  I  suppose,  and  the  printing  is  done  after- 
wards ? 
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Mr.  Sherry.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  have  in  the  contract  which 
you  lost? 

\Mr.  Sherry.  We  made  a  price  of  $2.25  net  cash,  delivered  at  Joliet, 
for  white  and  15  cents  additional  for  colors,  making  $2.40  for  colors 
delivered. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  was  made  either  the  1st  of  this  month  or  the  last 
of  April,  I  forget  which. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  lost  tliis  contract? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  was  made  by  the  other  mill  at  that  time;  they  got 
it  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  you  have  been  get- 
ting from  this  same  firm. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  I  misunderstood  you;  I  thought  you  were  asking 
what  we  cjuoted.  Our  contract  for  the  previous  year  was  $2.47J  for 
colored  hanger  delivered  at  Joliet. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  was  made  just  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  $2.47 J  for  the  colored.     How  much  for  the  plain? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  plain  was  made  in  the  East,  and  I  do  not  Know 
what  that  contract  price  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  contract  excepting  for  the  colored  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  quote  them  this  year  for  that 
same  character  of  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  $2.40. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  reduction  of  7J  cents  since  last  year. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who* got  the  contract? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  the  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  price  they  took  the  contract  at  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  say.  Their  manager 
is  here,  and  he  can  testify  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  but  what  price  was  reported  to  you 
at  which  they  took  the  contract? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  heard  that  they  got  it  at  the  same  price  that 
we  quoted,  but  possibly  there  were  some  other  features  in  the  con- 
tract that  I  did  not  know  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  put  up  the  price  of  vour  paper  in  the 
year  1907? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  yes;  we  asked  more  during  1907  than  we  had 
been  asking  before. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reavson  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Because  we  thought  the  market  was  higher,  and  we 
needed  it;  and  for  various  reasons  we  thought  we  might  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  party  to  any  understanding  to  put  up 
the  price? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  C^hairman.  Was  there  ever  any  talk  so  far  as  you  know  of  put- 
ting the  price  up  to  3  cents  on  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  1  never  heard  of  it  excepting  in  the  printed  record 
here. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  have  ever  sold 
news-print  paper  for? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  have  not  charge  of  the  selling,  Mr.  Mann,  and  I 
couldn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  a  manufacturing  end  of  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  am  located  in  Milwaukee,  and  I  have  charge 
of  part  of  it,  but  Mr.  Waldo  at  the  mill  has  charge  of  the  selUng  and 
quoting  prices,  and  I  could  not  tell  the  details  of  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  mills  that  employed  Mr. 
Ilurlbut? 

Mr.  Sherry    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  do  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  1  heard  his  testimony  yesterday.  I  think  that 
he  stated  practically  his  duties  for  us,  anS,  so  far  as  I  heard,  it  was 
correct. 

The  Chairman.  But  toll  us  what  he  does  for  you? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  he  gets  us  rates  when  we  want  them;  he  traces 
shipments.  I  feel  sure  that  he  works  for  any  reduction  in  freight 
rates  for  us  that  he  can  get  legitimately,  and  of  course  1  know  that  he 
is  working  for  our  interest  in  that  way  before  the  Wisconsin  rate 
commission.  That  has  been  beneficial  to  all  paper-mill  men,  and  I 
think  that  he  was  too  modest  in  his  statement  yesterday  as  to  his 
value  to  the  paper  mills  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  outside  of  the  work  before  the  Wisconsin 
railway  commission  regarding  the  reduction  of  rates,  what  has  he 
done  for  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  AVell,  as  I  say,  he  gets  us  the  rates.  We  find  out 
from  liim  what  our  rates  will  be  on  shipments,  so  that  we  can  quote 
the  different  prices.  He  traces  a  sliipment — I  don't  know,  of  course, 
the  details  of  his  work  before  the  railroads ;  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
executive  committee;  but  I  feel  sure  that  they  are  handling  it  to 
the  advantage  of  all  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  tracing  shipments 
by  application  to  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  do  not  at  present;  we  get  cars  through  very 
fast.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  newspapers  are 
very  anxious  to  get  cars  when  they  need  their  supply.  Sometimes  we 
are  short  on  supply  and  want  the  cars  rushed  right  through. 

The  Chairman.  If  an  application  comes  to  you  for  a  quotation, 
do  you  apply  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  for  the  railroad  rate  or  other  informa- 
tion upon  that  aj)plication  before  you  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  If  we  do  not  know  the  railroad  rates  we  ask  liim  for 
them,'  and  we  ask  him  for  any  other  information.  Of  course  he  does 
not  know  anything  about  prices  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  get  the  rates  quicker  by  applying  to 
the  railway  office? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  at  our  station.  Our  station  agent  does  not 
know  anything  about  rates.  He  has  them  there,  probably,  in  his 
office,  but  they  are  all  in  such  a  jumble  that  he  can  not  tell  anything 
about  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
traffic  manager. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  presume  so. 
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The  Chairman.  And  is  it  not  a  very  simple  thing  for  him  to  obtain 
rates  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Sherry,  rossibly. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  it  not  be  an  easier  matter  for  your 
people  to  apply  to  the  railroad  office,  or  agent,  and  have  him  apply 
to  tne  general  offices  for  the  rates,  than  to  nave  application  made  to 
you,  and  then  you  apply  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  and  Mr.  Hurlbut  apply  not 
to  the  general  office  out  to  the  agent,  and  then  have  the  agent  apply 
to  the  general  office? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Our  office  at  the  mill  applies  direct  to  Mr.  Hurlbut, 
and  they  take  it  up  with  me  at  Milwaukee.  Of  course,  that  is  a  part 
of  his  duties,  and  it  is  quite  an  advantage  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  manv  times  during  the 
last  three  months  you  have  applied  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  for  information 
with  reference  to  railroad  rates? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  very  few  times,  because  we  have  not  had 
many  inquiries  for  paper. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  times  during  that  period  have  you 
applied  to  him  to  trace  cars  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  presume  very  few,  because 
shipments  have  been  going  through  very  well  lately,  and  we  do  not 
need  to  trace  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  understood  that  when  you  obtain  a  request 
for  a  quotation  that  you  shall  apply  to  Mr.  Hurlbut  for  the  railroad 
rate? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  understanding  at  all;  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  do  not  have  to  take  the  mattor  of  railroad 
rates  up  with  him  if  we  do  not  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  ever  informed  you  or  your  company  or 
any  of  your  officials  when  somebody  else  has  applied  to  him  for  rail- 
road rates? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Absolutely  no  one.     I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  paper  machines  have  you  in  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  One  machine. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  width  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Ninety-eight  to  99  indu  s  of  finished  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  your  coTuract  ^dth  the  Joliet  News 
terminate? 

Mr.  Sherry.  At  the  end  of  this  month;  the  end  of  May. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  did  they  ask  quotations? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  latter  part  of  April  of  this  vear. 

Mr.  Stafford.  And  you  declined  to  quote  because  of  the  width 
of  the  paper  they  required? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  I  am  mistaken  in  your  question.  I  thought  you 
meant  the  hanging-paper  contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  I  meant  the  contract  with  reference  to  the  Joliot 
News. 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  was  along  last  year  some  time;  I  do  not  know 
what  time  it  was.  I  hope  you  will  let  ine  amend  that  answer  that 
I  just  made,  because  that  was  last  year  when  the  print-paper  con- 
tract was  up. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  reason  that  you  refused  to  quote 
them  a<2:ain? 
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Mr.  Sherry.  Because  at  that  time  we  did  not  need  the  business 
particularly,  and  it  was  not  a  good  fill  for  our  machines. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  been  quoting  any^  prices  recently  for 
news  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  noticed  something  in  the  printed  record  about 
a  quotation  that  we  had  made  for  Sprinmeld,  Omo,  of  the  paper  that 
was  simply  trying  to  get  quotations — I  don't  know  what  they  wanted 
to  use  them  for,  inasmuch  as  they  had  a  contract  for  the  entire  year, 
but  I  suppose  they  wanted  to  get  the  present  manufacturer  to  come 
down  on  prices  on  the  contract.  That  was  one  quotation  that  we 
have  made  lately. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  made  any  quotations  for  paper  which 
was  in  immediate  need,  and  which  you  had  every  reason  to  believe 
were  bona  fide? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  recall  any  recently.     I.think^the  newspapers 
*  are  holding  off  on  miotations.         b^r^> 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  in  the  last  four  months 
under  current  orders? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Occasionally  a  current  order  would  come  in;  we  are 
what  might  be  called  a  current-order  mill,  but  we  have  absolutely  had 
no  inquiries  and  no  chance  to  ship  but  a  few  cars.  We  have  been 
carrying  what  paper  we  made  in  stock,  and  have  shipped  a  little  on 
account  of  special  price,  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
market  so  far  as  the  condition  of  prices  in  the  last  four  months 
is  concerned,  whether  it  has  been  downward  or  upward? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  it  has  been  downward. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  give  any  special  instances  of  quotations 
of  prices  in  that  period? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  excepting  this  hanger  contract  that  I  had 
something  to  do  with.  The  others  are  handled  by  Mr.  Waldo  mostly, 
and  this  hanger  contract  was  really  the  only  one  that  I  tried  to 
take  up  at  all  personally,  and  that  we  lost,  so  I  guess  I  had  better 
have  kept  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the 
Wisconsin  mills  as  to  the  method  of  disposing  of  their  paper,  either 
directly  to  the  news  publishers,  or  through  agencies,  in  the  past 
year  or  so  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  particularly,  no.  I  do  not  keep  in  the  mill 
very  much  myself.  I  have  other  duties  in  connection  with  other 
interests,  and  I  have  only  very  general  information  as  to  the  way 
they  sell  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  does  your  mill  dispose  of  paper,  through 
jobbers,  or  to  the  newspaper  companies  direct? 
•  Mr.  Sherry.  In  some  little  contracts  with  newspapers  direct.     We 
sell  throu;2jh  jobbers  and  through  commission  men.     We  have  no 
salesmen  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a  misapprehension  about  that. 
That  is  not  a  corporation  as  I  understand  it.     They  are  doing  business 
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for  US  at  the  present  time,  yes,  but  I  think  it  is  purely  voluntary, 
and  we  can  withdraw  any  time. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  business  are  they  doin?? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Do  you  mc^an  the  Hurlbut  freight  bureau? 

Mr.  Stafford.  Well,  yes;  is  there  any  thing  more  than  was  testified 
to  yesterday  by  Mr.  Hurlbut? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  know  of  a  thing. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  vou  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
pulp-wood  supply  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Sherry.  In  a  general  way,  yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  wood 
supply  is  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  paper  mills  in  the 
Northwest? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  spruce 
in  Wisconsin  yet.  As  I  intimated,  they  have  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  lumbermen  at  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  lumber  last  year. 
The  lumbermen  are  putting  in  spruce  witn  the  white  pine  and  sell- 
ing it  as  wliite  pine.  I  tliink  there  is  considerable  spruce,  and  I 
think  it  is  growing  right  along  if  they  will  keep  the  fires  out  of  it, 
and  I  know  that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock  suitable  for 
sulphite  pulp  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Does  your  company  own  any  land  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  am  interested  in  a  company  that  has  got  quite 
an  acreage  of  land  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  it  the  policy  of  any  companies  in  which  you 
are  interested,  or  of  any  companies  manufacturing  wood  pulp  there, 
to  strip  the  land,  or  is  it  their  poHcy  to  conserve  it  in  any  manner? 

Mr.  Sherry.  1  do  not  think  thev  have  any  conservation  policy, 
largely  for  the  reason  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  leave  timber  where 
the  adjoining  property  o^^mer  may  leave  his  tops  in  the  woods,  and  a 
fire  may  come  along  and  sw^eep  away  the  whole  tract.  It  does  not 
pay  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  policy  of  the  Wis- 
consin forestry  commission  as  to  State  forest  reserves? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  know  that  they  have  been  gathering  together  some 
land  on  the  head  streams  of  Wisconsin  for  water  storage  and  for 
forestry,  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  if  they  can  carry  it  a 
little  further. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  purpose  are  the  farmers  cutting  down 
the  timber  to  supply  you  with  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Sherry.  At  the  present  time  they  are  doing  it  because  it  is 
the  only  way  they  can  get  any  money.  They  can  not  sell  any  other 
forest  products,  and  they  had  to  do  it  this  winter  to  get  money  to 
live  on. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  they  contemplate  using  the  land  afterwards 
for  agricultural  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  1  think  that  is  the  purpose  of  any  farmer  who  would 
cut  timber. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  that  if  that  was  the  situation  with 
the  farmer,  that  there  would  be  a  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  pulp 
wood. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  there  is  so  much  competition  for  pulp  wood  that 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  get  better  prices  for  that  than  any  other 
timoer  product  this  winter. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  are  not  running  full,  what  are  you  going  to 
buy  pulp  wood  for? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  some  orders,  and  we  have  to  grind 
pulp  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  mills  were  in 
part  closed  down? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  paper  machine  is  in  part,  but  we  run  pulp  just 
as  full  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  the  future  of  the  pulp-wood  industr;^,  and 
the  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  some  persons  to  establish  new  indus- 
tries because  of  uncertainty  of  the  industry,  will  you  kindly  elaborate 
on  that,  and  tell  us  what  you  know  of  that  condition? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Why,  the  company  that  I  am  interested  in  has  two 
or  three  undeveloped  water  powers  in  Wisconsin,  and  we  have  been, 
so  far  as  one  of  tnem  is  concerned,  trying  to  get  somebody  to  lease 
some  power  of  us  to  grind  wood  pulp,  and  I  know  I  have  heard  one 
prospective  user  of  it  say  that  he  would  not  do  anything  at  all  until 
after  this  agitation  as  to  the  Canadian  ground  wood  coming  in 
free  was  over,  and  if  we  are  going  to  use  a  lower  grade  timber  that 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  in  Wisconsin,  that  ne  would  not  do 
anything  about  it  until  we  tried  to  see  if  we  can  not  get  it  cheaper 
in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  the  effect 
would  be  upon  the  industry  in  this  countrv  if  the  duty  was  taken 
off  of  wood  pulp,  or  upon  the  present  established  mills  of  this  country, 
or  upon  the  future  development  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  it  would  be  very  disastrous  to  anybody 
making  ground  wood  pulp  in  this  country  to  let  the  Canadian 
ground  wood  come  in  free. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Ground  wood  pulp  free? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Why? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Because  they  would  not  put  in  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
mills  here  if  their  customers  could  buy  cheaper  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stafford.  If  you  can  obtain  the  raw  material  free  of  duty, 
why  would  the  Amencan  pulp  manufacturers  be  at  any  disadvantage 
in  competition  with  Canada? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  he  would  have  to  pay  more  for  water  power 
in  the  first  place,  and  he  would  have  more  mofiey  tied  up  to  grind  the 
same  amount  of  pulp  than  he  would  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Can  you  state  whether,  under  normal  conditions — 
that  is,  with  the  supply  of  water  at  normal — the  wood-pulp  manufac- 
turers of  this  country  can  supply  the  paper  output  of  tne  country  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
eastern  territory  at  all.  I  have  a  notion  that  in  our  field  the  paper 
mills  that  have  ground-wood  establishments — I  think  that  the  supply 
of  ground  wood  in  our  country  would  be  sufficient  for  the  paper  mills 
in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Without  seeking  any  supply  from  outside  sources 
or  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Possibly  they  might  have  to  develop  a  few  more 
water  powers  in  our  territory  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  of 
the  paper  mills  in  that  territory,  but  there  are  plenty  of  water  powers 
undeveloped  there. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  new  paper  mills  have  been  established 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  during  the  past  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  of  any  having  been  established? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Oh,  yes.  Ours  burned  down  several  years  ago,  and 
we  rebuilt  it  in  1903  and  consolidated  with  a  mill  within  that  period. 
The  Watab  mill  in  Minnesota  has  been  established  in  that  period. 
Also  the  Rhinelander  mill — and  there  are  more,  but  I  can  not  recall 
the;n  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  have  been  any  wood- 

"p  mills  erected  in  the  past  ten  years  in  the  northwestern  States? 
fr.  Sherry.  Yes;  the  mill  at  Merrill,  and  of  course  the  paper  miUs 
that  I  have  mentioned  have  ?round-wood  mills  attached. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  there  many  separate  pulp-wood  mills  in  Wis- 
consin separate  from  the  paper  mills  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  there  are  several.  There  is  one  at  Littleshoot 
and  one  at  Merrill  and  one,  the  Eldred,  I  think,  at  Stiles.  There  is 
another  little  one  up  there. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  those  mills  being  run  independently  of  any 
paper  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  at  any  time  refrained,  through  an  agree- 
ment or  understanding  with  any  other  paper  mills,  from  bidding  on 
contracts,  or  have  you  curtailed  output  so  as  to  reduce  prices? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  j^our  plant,  or,  rather,  what 
was  the  cost  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  cost,  Mr.  Mann,  for  this 
reason:  That  our  mill  was — the  present  company  purchased  our  mill 
at  a  receiver's  sale.  The  paper  mill  was  afterwards  burned,  and 
with  the  insurance  money  collected  a  new  organization  rebuilt  it,  so 
that  the  figures  are  so  mixed  up  as  to  salvage  and  the  parts  used 
that  I  could  not  state  the  amount  of  money  actually  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  company  a  stock  company? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  stock  and  surplus  about  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Total  capitalization,  including  bonds,  $350,000. 
Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  would  not  put  in  the  bonds  as  part  of 
the  capitalization.  If  you  include  bonds,  you  will  have  to  include 
bills  payable. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand;  I  will  get  to  that  later.  Is  there  any 
other  capital  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  owe  outside  of  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  would  rather  not  state  that,  because  I  think  that 
would  hurt  our  credit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  our  plant  is  worth  probably  a  half  million  dol- 
lars, including  the  two  water  powers  and  two  pulp  mills. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  water  power  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Sherry.  Why,  we  have  under  developmentr- 


The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  developed? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  have  3,300  horsepower.  About  half  of  the  year 
we  have  a  large  amount  of  water  running  to  waste,  and  part  of  the 
year  we  can  not  run  our  development  full.  I  think  that  will  be  better 
with  iinproved  storage  facilities  on  the  head  streams. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  daily  paper  capacity  of  your  mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  From  22  to  25  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
your  plant  during  the  last  year  or  two  in  reference  to  any  proposed 
consolidation  or  sale  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  record,  on  page  424,  is  a  report  from  some 

{)aper  stating  that  there  was  an  arrival  at  Appleton,  Wis.,  April  20 
ast,  of  N.  M.  Jones,  Bangor,  Me. ;  Charles  S.  Barton,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  A.  B.  Wardle,  of  New  York,  and  the  later  arrival  of  Henry 
B.  Dean,  of  the  firm  of  Dean  &  Shipley,  of  New  York  and  Providence, 
together  with  a  reference  in  the  same  article  to  Mr.  Hanrahan.  Did 
you  see  those  gentlemen  during  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  I  think  I  saw  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  visit  your  mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  during  the  present  year;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  visit  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  Mr.  Jones  was  there.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  the  rest  of  those  men  were  there.  There  were  some  other  men 
there  with  Mr.  Jones. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  visit  vour  office? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  were  all  in  the  office ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  vou  meet  them  anywhere  else? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  met  tliese  gentlemen  in  Appleton  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  time,  about  the  20th  of  April? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Between  the  gentlemen  and  myself? 

The  Chairman.  With  you  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Sherry.  There  was  nobody  else  excepting  those  gentlemen 
and  myself  present  at  our  meeting.  We  talked  over  the  value  of  our 
plant. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  propose  to  jon  that  they  might  be  able 
to  consolidate  the  various  plants? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Why,  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Hanrahan  had  that  in  view. 
These  other  gentlemen  that  you  mentioned  I  don't  think  knew  any- 
thing about  the  details  of  that  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  there  for? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  were  there  to  give  their  notion  as  to  the  value 
of  our  plant;  that  is  what  they  were  up  there  for. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  proposition  made  to  you  by  Mr.  Hanrahan 
or  Mr.  Dean  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  to  what  end? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  purchase  of  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  An  out  and  out  purchase  of  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  that  is  the  only  proposition  we  have  ever  made 
to  them.     They  did  not  accept  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  what  proposition  did  they  make  to 
you? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  came  back  with  a  complicated  proposition  that 
I  can  not  give  the  details  of,  because  I  did  not  accept  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  written  proposition? 

Mr.  Sherry.  In  the  form  of  a  letter,  I  tnink. 

The  Chairman.  Will  vou  produce  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  haven  t  it  here,  but  I  have  it  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  it  to  us? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  that  gives  the  value  of  our  plant  in  their  eyes. 
I  would  have  to  take  advice  on  that  with  my  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors. So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  can  not  see  any  particular  objection 
to  it,  but  I  would  not  feel  Uke  permitting  the  company  to  produce 
that,  because  it  is  not  my  information  wholly. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  you  send  us  that,  striking  out  the  clause 
that  was  inserted  with  reference  to  the  valuation? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  will,  subject  to  the  permission  of  our  directors  to 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  anything  about  the  permission 
of  your  directors;  we  direct  you  to  present  it. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Without  the  figures  as  to  the  values? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  leave  in  blank  the  figures  as  to  the  valu- 
ation which  they  put  on  either  plant,  and  if  we  should  desire  that 
afterwards  we  will  ask  another  Question. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  making  that  proposition;  was  it  a  con- 
solidation of  the  wood-pulp  business,  as  you  gathered  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  was  my  impression,  the  proposed  purchase  of 
certain  of  the  mills  in  Wisconsin,  and  possibly  in  Minnesota.  I  do 
not  know  what  mills  they  were  going  to  try  and  pick  out. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  to  be  an  out-and-out  purchase? 

Mr.  Sherry.  With  our  proposition,  or  the  one  they  made  us  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  one  which  they  made  to  you. 

Mr.  Sherry.  As  I  recall  it,  it  was  an  out-and-out  purchase;  yes. 
I  do  not  mean  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  understand;  in  the  ordinary  promoting 
style,  I  suppose.     Did  they  audit  your  books? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  did  for  certain  years;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anyone  else  representing  your  association,  or 
representing  in  any  way  any  of  the  other  mills,  or  any  other  asso- 
ciation, audit  your  books? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  audit  of  your  books  excepting 
this  audit  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No;  I  never  had  any. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  did  you  permit  any  other  audit? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  never  have  had  our  books  audited  by  anybody 
excepting  that  particular  audit. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  furnish  paper  to  Mr.  Easton,  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  ever  applied  to  you  for  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  think  he  ever  has. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  no  negotiations  with  him  at  all? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  any  dealings  with  the  Chicago 
Journal? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  mill.  I 
do  not  think  our  output  would  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  his  require- 
ments, although  I  do  not  know  what  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  member  of  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  participated  in  the  division  of  the  Scripps- 
McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  attended  the  Chicago  meeting  at  which  that 
contract  was  divided  up  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  There  were,  I  should  say,  fully  a  dozen  meetings 
during  the  process  of  the  division.  I  think  I  probably  attended  a 
majority  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  else  at  all  discussed  at  those 
meetings  excepting  the  division  of  the  Scripps-McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  not.  I  am  very  sure  that  I  discussed  the 
market  conditions  with  men  individually  around  the  room,  but  I  am 
very  sure  that  there  was  nothing  else  done  at  the  meeting.  That  was 
what  it  was  for.  As  I  said  in  my  statement,  I  talk  prices  whenever 
I  have  a  chance. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  urge  them  to  put  up  prices? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir/ 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  urge  them  to  maintain  the  prices? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir;  because  I  am  not  a  large  factor  in  the  matter 
at  all.  I  am  seeking  infbrmation  wherever  I  can  get  it.  We  are  up 
in  the  woods,  and  we  want  to  find  out  what  the  market  conditions  are. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  it  is  just  the  same  up  there  as  it  is  in 
Missouri.     [Laughter.] 

Has  your  ground -wood  mill  run  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Sherry.  When  we  have  had  water;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  stopped  at  any  time  during  this  winter? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  there  were  periods  this  past  winter  when  we 
could  not  run  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  I  think  that  our  upper  mill  had  no  water  in 
February  and  March,  and  previous  to  that  we  run  very  few  grinders. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  shut  down  at  any  time  during  December 
last? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  we  were  able  to  run  some  of  our  grinders  at 
one  of  the  other  mills  all  the  time  excepting  a  few  days  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  purchase 
•of  land  referred  to  yesterday,  the  option  that  was  taken  on  the  Span- 
ish River? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  purchase 
last  summer  of  pulp  wood  in  Quebec? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No;  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  we  got  a 
little  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  arranged  that  purchase? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  did  you  deal  with? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Why,  we  dealt  with  Mr.  Ballou. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  apply  to  you  about  it,  or  did  you  apply 
to  him? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  applied  to  him  to  get  some  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  that  ne  was  goin^  to  buy  some? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  don't  know  whether  I  knew  that  he  was  going  to 
get  that  particular  wood  before  we  applied  to  him  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  happen  to  apply  to  Mr.  Ballou  for 
Quebec  pulp  wood;  he  was  not  in  the  business,  was  he? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  he  looks  after  the  purchase  of  pulp  wood  for  us. 

The  Chairman.  He  never  purchased  any  pulp  wood  in  Quebec 
before? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir;  but  I  tliink  there  was  a  shortage. 

The  Chairman.  You  purchase  mostly  at  home,  do  y^ou  not? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  last  winter  we  were  able  to  get  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  pulp  wood  at  our  door.  Heretofore  we  have  had  to 
go  a  greater  distance  from  home  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Ballou  inform  you  that  he  was  going  to 
purchase  pulp  wood  in  Quebec  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  He  had  our  contract  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  contract  did  he  have  with  you  for  pulp  wood 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  cords.  We  con- 
tracted for  what  we  felt  we  would  not  get  on  the  river  and  by  team 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  mill  is  Mr.  Ballou  connected  with? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Mr.  Ballou  is  connected  vath  the  Menasha  Paper 
Company's  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  go  to  Mr.  Ballou  to  buy  pulp  wood  for  your 
mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  he  buys  wood  for  us  that  we  do  not  get  locally. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  an  interest  in  your  mill  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  an  interest  in  his  mill? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  buy  for  other  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  for  a  few  other  paper  mills  in  Wisconsin,  some 
few. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  kind  of  an  arrangement? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Contract. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a  contract  with  him  for  the  purchase 
by  him  of  pulp  wood  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  We  have  a  contract  with  the  company  that  he  is  man- 
ager of,  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pulp- wood  company? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  individual  contracts  or  does  he  repre- 
sent some  kind  of  an  association  of  mills? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  is  a  corporation 
to  buy  wood  for,  I  should  say,  six  or  eight  mills  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  organized? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Well,  it  was  organizea  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  guess. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  contracts  with  that 
company? 
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Mr.  Sherry.  Since  its  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  your  company  has  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  milk  do  you  have  stock  in? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Consolidated,  the  Wisconsin  River,  the  Merrill 
Paper  Company,  the  Quinnesec  Mill — there  must  be  some  others, 
but  I  can  not  recall  them  just  now.  There  are  a  couple  of  pulp 
mills,  the  Anson  Eldred  Company  and  one  other  that  I  can  not 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  written  contract.     Does  that  contract 

Srovide  for  the  payment  of  a  commission,  or  fix  the  price  of  wood 
elivered? 

Mr.  Sherry.  It  provided  for  a  commission  for  producing  it,  as  I 
recall  it. 

The  Chairman.  Doe^  that  company  report  to  you  the  quantity 
purchased  for  all  of  the  other  mills? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  recall  any  formal  reports.  We  try  to  keep 
advised  as  to  what  they  are  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  now  much  wood  they  purchased  in 
Quebec  last  year? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  the  contract  was  for  50,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  that  was  divided  up  among 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think,  first,  that  all  the  mills  wanted  to  get  all 
they  could  of  it,  and  in  the  last  few  months  they  did  not  want  to 
take  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  reported  to  your  mill  how  much  the  other 
mills  got  ?  You  knew  from  the  reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company  how  much  your  mill  was  expected  to  take  and  how  much 
the  others  did  take? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  not  recall;  that  may  be  so. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  statements  to  you? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes;  I  think  they  made  statements  of  shipments 
to  us  and  to  other  mills  month  by  month. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  organized  while  the  General  Paper 
Company  was  in  existence? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  it  was  organized  before  the  General  Paper 
Company  went  out  of  existence;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  while  the  General  Paper  Company  was 
in  existence? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  so;  that  is  my  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  produce  a  copy  of  your  contract? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  send  you  a  copy. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will. 

Do  you  remember  when  the  General  Paper  Company  was  dis- 
solved by  the  decree  of  the  court? 

Mr.  Sherry.  They  never  were  dissolved,  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
were  prohibited  from  doing  any  acts  that  were  considered  illegal. 
Thev  never  were  dissolved.     The  corporation  is  still  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  for  the  correction. 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  is  a  form  of  speech  that  has  been  used  all 
along — ^'the  General  Paper  Company  dissolved;"  but  it  has  simply 
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not  done  any  new  business;  not  done  any  business  except  simply 
close  up  their  old  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Right  after  the  entry  of  the  decree  there  was  some 
decline  in  the  price  of  paper,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  tnere  was. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  hearing  any  talk  on  the  part 
of  paper  manufacturers  that  they  would  put  up  the  price  of  paper, 
notwithstanding  the  entry  of  that  decree  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  remember  anything  on  that  except  the  state- 
ment that  was  in  the  printed  record  here;  that  is,  that  the  state- 
ment had  been  made.     That  is  all  I  ever  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  statement  made  bv 
Mr.  Whiting? 

Mr.  Sherry.  That  is  the  one  I  refer  to  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  never  hear  that  in  your  talks  with  other 
paper  manufacturers  and  dealers  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Not  until  after  that  record  was  printed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  mills  furnish  the  Milwaukee 
daily  papers  with  their  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  the  Sentinel  is  furnished  by  the  Wisconsin 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  The  Daily  News  has  been  fur- 
nished bv  the  Port  Edwards,  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, I  believe.  I  am  not  sure  whether  they  still  furnish  them;  I 
think  not.  I  think  the  Germania  is  filled  by  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Company.  The  Evening  Wisconsin,  I  think,  is  furnished  by  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Company,  but  there  are  some  gentlemen  who  will 
follow  me  who  are  more  familiar  with  those  contracts  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  who  furnishes  the  Journal  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  think  the  Menasha  Paper  Company  is  furnishing  it, 
or  will  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Stafford.  ()r  the  Free  Press? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  prices  that  they 
are  paying  for  their  paper  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  receive  now  on  any 
contract  for  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  not  say,  Mr.  Mann.  I  do  not  keep  those  con- 
tracts in  mind.  I  am  not  directly  connected  with  the  selling,  and  I 
do  not  carry  them  in  mind.  Mr. 'Waldo  at  the  mill  has  those  tilings 
under  his  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  a  memorandum  showing  the 
highest  price. of  any  contract  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir;  without  the  name  of  the  purchaser. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  think  we  had  better  have  the  name  of  the 
purchaser. 

Mr.  Sherry.  Now,  Mr.  Mann,  we  are  only  a  small  mill,  and  I  have 
talked  this  matter  over  with  my  attorney  before  we  came  here,  and 
he  said  he  would  object  ver}-  strenuously  to  giving  the  names  of  our 
contracts  and  prices,  and  the  big  fellows  would  attack  us  and  would 
take  big  contracts  for  what  we  have  got. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  furnished  you  with  enough  information 
about  these  other  contracts  to  warrant  you  in  stating  yours.  Do 
you  decUne  to  furnish  the  information  ? 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  would  put  me  in  a 
bad  position  before  you.  That  was  my  talk  with  my  attorney  before 
I  left  home. 

The  Chairman.  Your  attorney  is  not  familiar  with  the  facts  or 
with  the  law. 

Mr.  Sherry.  He  is  familiar  with  our  mill,  and  we  have  been  losing 
contracts  right  along  by  reason  of  competition. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  or  your  attorney  will  read  the  record  dili- 
gently you  will  find  plenty  of  opportunity  for  selling  all.  the  paper 
you  have. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  know  of  any  reasonably 

f)riced  contracts  that  have  been  let*lately.     I  think  they  are  all  too 
ow.     I  would  not  want  to  take  any  that   have  been  taken  lately. 
We  can  not  make  anv  profit  on  them. 

•  The  Chairman.  Well,  we  want  the  contracts,  the  memorandum, 
and  also  the  last  contract. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  tell  you  the  last  contract  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Scripps-McRae. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  figure? 

Mr.  Sherry.  $2.10  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered ^t  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Sherry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  paper? 

Mr.  Sherry.  The  Star-Cnroniclo,  or  the  Chronicle,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  send  us  the  highest.  We  \v411  use  our 
own  judc;ment  about  publishing.  We  have  no,  desire  to  injure  the 
mills  and  no  desire  to  get  information  except  as  it  may  be  useful  to 
the  committeD. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  feel  it  would  injure  us,  Mr.  Mann.  That  is  why  I 
made  the  stand. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  it  might  injure  any  one  mill  to  give  up 
information,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  the  information  ought  to  be 
beneficial  for  everybody  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Sherry.  I  can  see  why  the  highest  price  on  contracts  might 
be  beneficial,  but  I  can  not  see  how  the  name  of  the  customer  would  De. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  want  to  verify  it.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Sherry. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  M.  STETJAET,  CHIEF  STATISTICIAN 
OF  MANUFACTTJKES,  BTJREATJ  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Steuart,  you  present  some  tabulations  here 
of  schedules  returned  bjr  the  newspaper  publishers  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  which  the  committee  sent  out  some  time  ago.  Do  you  know 
whether  these  include  additional  schedules  over  those  that  you 
referred  to  the  other  day  in  your  statement  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  include  some  additional  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  to  what  date  they  come  down? 
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Mr.  Steuart.  To  Wednesday  night. 

The  Chairman.  Last? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Last  Wednesday  night;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  schedules  received  up  to  and  including  last 
Wednesday  night  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes;  as  near  as  we  could  get  it.  Possibly  some 
had  come  in  before  that,  but  we  did  not  get  them  down  at  our  office; 
but  as  nearly  as  we  could  we  closed  them  up  to  Wednesday  night. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  there  were  a  few  schedules  attached 
to  some  letters  that  1  left  with  you  the  other  day.  I  had  the  letters 
inserted  in  the  record,  but  I  detached  the  schedules. 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  is  my  impression  that  they  were  all  defective 
schedules.  Were  they  not?  If  they  were  not,  they  were  included 
in  the  tabulation. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  start  to  pub- 
lish individual  schedules  unless  there  was  some  special  point  in  it. 
[Returns  schedules  to  witness.] 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  would  like  to  take  these  down  to  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Here  are  some  others  [submitting  same].  The 
editor  was  so  careful  in  the  case  of  this  one  particular  schedule  that 
he  sent  it  to  me  by  hand.  I  have  had  that  in  my  pocket.  [Submits 
same  to  witness.] 

Did  you  make  any  change  from  the  schedule  you  had  prepared  the 
other  day  as  to  magazine  publications? 

Mr.  Steuart.  I  took  out  all  the  publications  that  we  could  identify 
as  magazine  publications.  There  are  some  in  the  record  still  that 
show  a  high  price  for  paper,  but  we  could  not  identify  them  as  maga- 
zines, and  as  the  schedule  called  for  paper  reported  both  in  rolls  and 
sheets,  I  thought  the  facts  would  appear  for  each  newspaper,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  confusing. 

The  Chairman.  This  apparently  shows  that  the  number  of  sched- 
ules mailed  out  by  us  to  newspaper  publishers  were  6,932,  of  which 
you  have  complete  returns  tabulated  from  919.  Does  that  represent 
all  the  schedules  that  were  returned? 

Mr.  Steuart.  That  represents  all  the  schedules  in  this  tabulation. 
We  still  have  some  returns  at  the  office.  That  represents  all  up  to 
this  time. 

The  CirAiRMAX.  The^v  are  not  coming  in  very  rapidly  now? 

Mr.  Steuart.  No,  sir.  Do  you  desire  to  Have  those  included  in 
the  supplemental  tabulation? 

The  Chairman.  We  probably  will;  but  what  I  want  now  is  to  get 
this  in  the  record.  These  schedules,  so  far  as  you  can  make  them,  are 
correct  tabulations  of  the  returns  made  by  the  newspaper  publishers? 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  having  the  proof  again  compared 
with  the  original  schedules,  so  as  to  guard  against  possible  errors. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  this  published  as  soon  as  possible.  Can  it 
be  returned  to  the  printer  now  ? 

Mr.  Steuart.  It  can  be  returned  to  the  printer  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Can  it  be  inserted  at  this  place  in  the  record  of 
to-day's  hearing  ^ 

Mr.  Steuart.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  stenographer  make  a  minute  of  that,  and 
will  you  see  that  the  printer  does  it? 
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Mr.  Stbuaet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Veiy  well.  How  many  more  schedules  have  you 
received  from  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  have  not  counted  them.  I  think  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  or  75. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  you  had  better  tabulate  those,  too. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  can  give  them  to  you  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

The  Chaibman.  We  ought  to  have  them  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.    We  ou^ht  to  have  them  now. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  They  are  defective,  Mr.  Mann,  in  very  many  particu- 
lars. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Steuabt.  I  will  try  to  get  them  then. 

(Following  are  the  completed  schedules  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
coUoquy:) 
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Schedule  0  i*^),St,  Regis  Paper  Compam,  showing  range  of  prices  on  contracts  shown  in 

preceding  schedule. 

Minimum  price,  $2.05  net  cash,  thirty  days,  on  cars  at  mill. 

Maximum  price,  12.75  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lockport,  N.  Y.     Net  cash,  thirty  days. 

I  also  have,  which  have  been  sent  to  me,  what  purport  to  be  the 
third  and  fourth  annual  reports  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 
These  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Sherman,  but  they  contam  some  mfor- 
mation  that  might  be  of  value,  and  they  may  go  in  the  record. 

(Following  are  the  reports  referred  to:) 

Third  Annual  Report  op  the  St.  Regw  Paper  Company   for  Fiscal  Year 

Ending  April  30,  1905. 

[Directors:  Jonathan  Bulkley,  K.  B.  FuUerton,  Alvah  Miller,  A.  C.  Scrimgeour,  J.  Henry  Dick,  O.  W. 
Knowllon,  F.  D.  Mollenhauer,  G.  C.  Sherman,  D.  M.  Anderso  .  President:  George  W.  Knowlton. 
Secretary  and  treasurer:  George  C.  Sherman.    General  manager:  David  M.  Anderson.] 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1905. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company: 

In  making  our  annual  report,  we  have  to  note  some  very  considerable  changes  in  a 
few  of  our  accounts  which  may  need  a  little  explanation.  The  increase  of  $7,290.73 
in  the  ''  Deferiet  Village ''  account  is  because  of  some  additions,  principally  the  house 
for  our  superintendent,  which  was  suggested,  and  its  construction  approved,  at  our 
meeting  last  year.  The  increase  in  our  "accounts  receivable"  of  $142,447.06  devel- 
oped because,  doing  our  business  direct  instead  of  through  a  commission  house,  we 
could  only  receive  payment  for  goods  delivered  as  the  accounts  became  due,  instead 
of  every  week,  and  the  result  is  a  considerable  increase  in  amount  showing  as  due 
your  company.  The  matter  of  pulp  wood  and  advances  for  wood  operations,  showing 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  $102,884.60,  is  explained  by  stating  that  our  ocn tract  to 
clear  the  so-called  "Everton  tract"  made  it  necessary  to  cut  from  that  tract  rather 
more  last  year  than  we  would  have  done  had  it  been  optional  with  us.  The  terms  of 
the  contract  simply  obliged  us  to  do  it.  Then  came  in  the  matter  of  timber  damaged 
by  fire  in  the  sprine  of  1903  and  we  cut  to  save  it,  and  by  so  doine  were  able  to  save 
practically  the  whole  of  it,  and  we  felt  that  was  good  business  juogment.  So,  while 
It  increases  our  liabilities,  they  are  liabilities  representing  good,  tangible  assets  that, 
as  they  relate  to  pulp  wood,  are  being  turned  into  a  manufactured  product  every  day, 
which,  going  out  to  our  customers,  will  result  in  a  large  diminution  of  our  indebted- 
ness in  the  near  future.  Paper  on  hand,  and  ground  pulp,  pulp  wood  at  the  mill  and 
supplies  of  various  kinds,  which  are  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  plant^  also  ^how 
an  mcreaee,  but  a  very  considerable  part  of  that  is  paper  and  pulp  inventoned  at  cost. 
A  careful  analjrsis  of  all  the  accounts  will  show  that  the  increase  in  liabilities  is  the 
result  of  taking  advantage  of  conditions,  which  we  hope  will  result  in  reducing  our 
cost  during  the  ensuing  year.  We  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  not  to  avail  ourselves 
of  our  opportunities,  even  though  it  did  temporarily  add  to  our  indebtedness. 

During  the  past  year  we  carried  out  our  agreement  with  our  employees,  and,  com- 
mencing in  June  a  year  ago,  went  on  to  the  three-tour  system,  but  it  was  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  this  present  month  of  June  we  went  back  to  the  two  tours. 

While  we  can  not  say  we  have  been  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  paper  market, 
and  it  looks  to-day  very  much  as  though  there  is  more  paper  being  made  than  is  really 
needed,  we  are  gratified  to  show  an  increase  of  surplus  for  the  year  of  $104,156.27. 
The  auditing  of  all  the  accounts  of  your  company  (the  report  being  herewith  submitted^ 
indicates  that  the  books  have  not  only  been  correctly  but  conservatively  kept,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  administration  has  been  so  careful  to  omit  nothing  when  making 
up  the  cost  sheets  that  a  careful  accounting  shows  the  results  for  the  year  are  a  little 
better  than  has  been  claimed  in  statements  shown  by  the  trial-balance  sheets  sub- 
mitted at  the  monthly  meetings.  The  plant,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  in  such  a  good 
condition  as  it  is  to-day.  Our  product  was  never  so  satisfactory,  and  as  a  paper-mill 
proposition  we  feel  we  are  justified  in  claiming  that,  if  we  have  not  the  best,  there 
are  none  better. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  W.  Knowlton,  President. 
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can  not  shift  its  burdens  as  do  manufacturers,  and  therefore  the 
newspaper  has  not  shared  in  the  general  prosperity.  If  all  else  be 
prosperous  and  newspapers  are  unable  to  participate  in  that  pros- 
perity because  of  inability  to  pass  along  their  burdens,  surely  the 
stereotyper  could  have  no  basis  for  any  claim.  The  newspaper  is 
retailed  at  a  fixed  price.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  newspaper  circula- 
tion in  New  York  City  and  90  per  cent  of  the  circulation  represented 
in  this  arbitration  is  on  the  1-cent  basis.  The  sale  of  aavertisin^ 
space  is  also  on  a  declining  rate.  The  maximum  rate  of  the  New  York 
World  dates  from  1895.  Smce  that  year  the  eaminj;  power  per  column 
of  most  of  the  New  York  papers  has  been  rec&ced.  A  powerful 
combination  of  dry  goods  merchants  has  operated  since  1896  to 
reduce  the  line  charge.  Dry  goods  stores  which  paid  90  cents  per 
line  in  1892  for  their  announcements  now  pay  20  and  18  cents  per 
line.  Extra  charges  for  cuts,  for  broken  colunms,  and  for  display 
type  have  been  removed.  This  dry  goods  combination,  that  staved 
out  of  the  World  for  seven  months,  and  stayed  out  twice  subse- 
quently, boycotted  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  its  labor  troubles.  It  has 
been  out  of  the  Times  for  about  four  years. 

The  New  York  World  reduced  the  price  of  its  paper  on  February  10, 
1896,  from  2  cents  to  1  cent.  It  gained  90,000  circulation  in  three 
weeks,  but  it  gave  up  $1,000  a  day,  or  $312,000  a  year  in  revenue, 
and  it  added  at  least  $500  per  day  to  its  expenses,  because  of  in- 
creased mechanical  force,  increased  number  of  presses,  increased 
number  of  stereotypers,  increased  mailers,  increased  postage,  in- 
creased clerical  force  and  diminished  return  to  the  owner.  This 
illustration  proves  that  increased  circulation  does  not  necessarily 
mean  increased  prosperity.  In  that  case  it  was  a  direct  diminution 
of  $450,000  per  annum  in  gross  revenue. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  increased  circulation  means  increased 
advertising.  Within  seven  months  after  that  change  in  price  by  the 
New  York  World  the  combination  of  dry-goods  advertisers  attempted 
to  force  the  World  to  change  its  rate,  and  the  cost  of  that  struggle  I 
hesitate  to  mention. 

Next,  it  does  not  follow  that  when  increased  advertising  appears 
it  necessarily  means  increased  profit.  The  New  York  WorU  has 
made  great  strides  recently  in  advertising. 

It  has  made  an  extraordinary  showing  of  gains.  That  showing 
would  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  results  show  great  prosperity.  I 
am  sure  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  owner  orthe  newspaper,  but 
that  gentleman  in  cutting  the  price  of  his  newspaper  said,  **  We  prefer 
power  to  profits. '^  And  these  gains  show  that  he  is  exerting  a  great 
power  for  good.  The  World  has  become  the  recognized  medium  for 
^Help  wanted*'  advertising.  The  World  prints  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  **Help  wanted'*  advertising  printed  in  New  York  City.  It 
more  than  doubles  the  **Help  wanted'*  annoimcements  of  thirteen 
other  newspapers  combined.  When  trade  is  good  and  building  ex- 
tensive ana  labor  is  in  demand,  employers  advertise  for  it  in  the 
World,  and  they  continue  their  notices  until  their  wants  are  met. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  trade  should  be  slack,  these  annoimcements  fall 
off  in  nimiber.  The  **Help  wanted"  columns  are  the  best  indication 
we  have  of  trade  conditions.  Gains  in  **Help  wanted"  annoimce- 
ments mean  brisker  trade.  Decrease  in  the  number  of  announce^ 
ments  means  slackness  of  trade.     The  recognition  of  any  one  news- 
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newspapers  which  are  not  handicapped  as  we  are  by  labor  demands 
are  making  lower  rates  to  general  advertisers,  and  are  diverting 
revenues  that  otherwise  would  come  to  us. 

Prior  to  1896  the  New  York  World  charged  30  cents  per  line  for 
advertising,  with  a  double  rate  for  display.  It  cut  off  display  and 
gradually  augmented  that  deduction  by  allowing  constantly  increas- 
mg  discounts  for  space.  In  the  siunmer  and  fall  of  1903  the  New 
York  Herald  made  serious  reductions  in  rates  and  increased  its  com- 
missions to  agents,  as  the  result  of  competition  in  advertising. 

In  the  recent  typographical  arbitration  it  appears  that  the  adver- 
tising rate  of  the  New  York  World,  with  constantly  increasing  circu- 
lation, had  dropped  $8.50  per  column.  The  average  decline  in  the 
New  York  papers  has  been  $10  per  colmnn.  Nearly  all  the  increased 
advertising  or  which  the  newspapers  boast  appears  in  the  cheaper 
classifications,  where  there  is  little,  if  any,  profit.  The  New  York 
World,  with  a  run-of-paper  rate  of  40  cents  per  line,  actually  earns 
$46.60  per  column,  or  16  cents  per  line. 

I  assert  there  is  not  a  particle  of  profit  in  newspapers  over  cost  of 
paper  and  ink  when  these  papers  sell  at  a  half  a  cent  a  copy  for  a 
16-page  paper.  Twelve  years  ago  the  Morning  World's  size  was  25 
per  cent  less  than  it  is  to-day.  At  that  time  it  charged  $1.40  per  100 
for  its  circulation.  Now  it  sells  a  larger  paper  for  50  cents  per  100. 
The  Evening  World  is  three  times  as  large  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago. 
The  New  York  World  would  make  more  profit  on  150,000  circulation 
than  it  does  at  350,000  circulation  if  advertisers  would  pay  the  same 
rates;  but  competition  controls.  The  newspapers  are  forced  to  take 
the  business  as  it  stands.  There  is  no  question  of  figuring.  They 
can  not  induce  a  diy  goods  house  to  pay  an  increasea  rate  because 
of  increased  cost.  They  can  not  be  arbitrary.  Advertising  must  pay 
the  rent  of  the  newspaper,  and  wages,  and  telegrams,  and  a  thousand 
incidental  expenses  or  a  newspaper  property.  Suppose  the  World 
printed  five  pages  a  day  of  "Helps/'  as  it  frequently  does;  on  a  cir- 
culation of  350,000  each  page  costs: 

White  paper $lie.00 

Compoflition 30. 00 

Postage 23.00 

Printing 46.00 

Ink 3.50 

Clerical  force 10. 00 

Telephone  expense,  etc IOl  00 

Total 22a  50 

And  it  receives  $208  per  page. 

On  a  recent  gain  of  37,000  advertisements  by  the  New  York  World 
the  actual  cost  of  carrying  that  business  was  $3,000  more  than  the 
revenue  obtained  therefrom.  An  increase  of  $3,000,000  per  annum 
in  the  business  of  the  New  York  World  is  done  at  less  aggregate 
profit  than  formerly. 

I  might  enumerate  a  long  series  of  taxes  which  the  unions  have 
failed  to  take  into  account.  We  have  increased  our  size  without 
increasing  our  price.  The  labor  cost  of  producing  newspapers  has 
increased  30  per  cent  in  ten^ears,  without  any  corresponding  revenue. 
The  pay  rolls  of  the  New  \  ork  World  have  increased  in  twelve  years 
from  800  to  1,876  employees,  and  the  employee  is  the  only  one  pros- 
pering from  that  increased  business. 
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of  a  house  3  miles  distant,  but  by  the  comparison  of  the  rental  twelve 
years  a^o  of  one  house  3  miles  distant  with  the  present  rental  of  a 
nouse  or  equal  grade  9  miles  away. 

We  deny  that  there  has  been  any  increase  in  such  rentals.  The 
reduction  of  tolls  and  the  extension  of  f  aciUties  have  more  than  oflFset 
aU  such  claims.  The  imion  has  failed  to  furnish  a  single  instance  of 
increased  rentals  paid  by  members  of  the  union.  One  such  payment 
out  of  380  possible  payments  was  brought  out  on  the  witness  stand. 
If  the  stereotypers  failed  to  bring  forward  any  illustration  of  increased 
rentals  in  the  total  membership  of  380.  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
other  379  members  do  not  pay  mcreased  rentals.  Undoubtedly  some 
of  them  own  their  own  houses,  and  the  taxes  in  Brooklyn  are  less 
to-day  than  they  were  before  consoUdation.  I  make  this  statement 
after  an  examination  of  my  own  tax  receipts. 

They  omit  to  tell  how  many  of  them  are  members  of  building  and 
loan  associations,  wherein  if  there  has  been  any  appreciation  in  real 
estate  they  have  benefited  by  that  rise.  They  fail  to  tell  how  many 
of  them  had  lived  in  the  same  house  during  the  period  of  comparisons. 
They  fail  to  indicate  what  kinds  of  places  they  rented,  whether  their 
apartments  have  deteriorated  or  have  improved,  whether  the  neigh- 
borhood has  remained  stationary  or  has  changed,  and  if  so,  how  it  has 
changed.  They  fail  to  tell  whether  its  accessibihty  has  been  affected. 
Thev  fail  to  cover  the  numberless  conditions  which  are  fundamental 
in  determining  values  and  rentals.  They  fail  to  tell  whether  they 
have  married  and  increased  their  expenses  thereby;  whether  theu* 
famihes  have  grown  larger  or  smaller,  whether  new,  children  have 
come  to  them,  or  if  the  boys  have  grown  up  to  become  breadwinners^ 
or  if  the  girls  have  been  married  and  gone  away  to  their  own  homes. 
They  are  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  as  they  grow  older  they  accus- 
tom themselves  to  articles  which  previously  they  regarded  as  mxuries. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  years  are  creeping  on  them,  and  that 
their  services  may  not  be  as  valuable  to  the  employer  as  when  they 
were  younger  men.  They  open  up  a  wide  and  aebatable  topic  when 
they  state  that  their  pay  should  be  increased  because  of  the  mcreased 
rentals,  or  because  they  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  strain.  Of  course 
they  are.  They  are  getting  old.  The  delegation  that  appeared  here 
on  Tuesday  looked  like  elder  statesmen. 

Accurate  comparisons  of  rentals  are  impossible  because  we  pay 
the  same  scale  to  all,  without  regard  to  their  financial  condition,  or 
where  they  live,  or  how  they  live,  or  what  rent  they  pay,  or  whether 
they  own  their  own  homes. 

We  maintain  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  rentals  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  case,  but  if  it  should  be  considered  in  any  aspect  it 
certainly  can  go  no  further  than  to  ascertain  if  the  stereotyper  of 
to-day  can  obtain  as  cheaply  as  did  the  stereotyper  of  other  aays  a 
home  of  equal  attractiveness  with  equal  accessibility.  If  we  show 
that,  then  all  their  pretense  falls. 

Formerly  it  took  nfty  minutes  from  Park  Row  to  reach  double-deck 
tenements,  poorly  lighted  and  of  little  attractiveness,  costing  $20  and 
$25  per  month.  We  now  present  data  showing  that  splendid  steam- 
heated  apartments,  5  rooms  with  bath,  can  be  had  thirty-seven 
minutes  from  Park  Row  from  $19  to  $25  per  month.  These  apart- 
ments are  sufficient  in  number  to  accommodate  the  entire  stereo- 
typers' imion. 
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They  conform  to  the  new  building  law.  They  axe  supj>lied  with 
gas.  hot  water,  steam  heat,  bath,  letter  box,  tiled  hall,  light  ahalt, 
and  perfect  ventilation.  The  tenant  pays  nothine  for  coal.  In  some 
of  these  apartments  a  telephone  is  also  installed.  Opposite  one  of 
these  bnildines  is  a  beautiful  private  park,  with  tennis  courts  and 
playgrounds  for  the  exclusive  use  of  these  tenants. 

These  homes  are  located  on  Manhattan  Island,  on  Washington 
Heights,  and  in  the  Bronx.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  New  York 
City  coiild  homes  compare  with  these  for  cheapness  and  merit. 

SUMMARY. 

We  are  fateful  to  the  chairman  for  his  willingness  to  serve  in  such 
■a  crying  place^  and  we  beg  that  he  will  be  patient,  and  we  know  that 
he  win  oe  aimable  and  overlook  those  wrangles  which  may  grow  out 
of  zeal  for  the  cause  rather  than  harshness  of  feeling. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  die  fact  that  we  have  no  objections  to  unions. 
We  believe  that  they  have,  notwithstanding  their  faults,  accompli^ed 
excellent  results  for  the  men,  and  that  they  can  do  much  that  is  usefid 
in  the  future  in  the  way  of  securing  better  terms  for  workers  who 
deserve  them. 

But  we  have  a  ri^t  to  complain  that  the  stereo typers'  union  has 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  expecting  more  from  a  newspaper  than  anj 
union  could  hope  to  obtain  from  any  other  employer,  and  that  it  is 
making  demands  upon  the  newspapers  because  of  their  supposed 
friendhness  to  the  tmion  and  because  of  their  supposed  helplessness 
in  resisting  such  exactions.  A  newspaper  to  exist  must  run  all  the 
time.     It  can  not  wait  to  contest  strikes  or  to  resist  demands. 

The  subject  to  be  considered  is  not  one  of  men,  nor  of  abstract  jus- 
tice, nor  even  of  comparative  justice,  but  one  (question — ^whether  the 
wages  now  paid  are  sufficiently  high,  considering  the  quality  of  the 
labor  and  the  condition  of  the  newspaper  business.  In  other  words. 
Is  the  stereotyper  adequately  paid  ?    We  are  not  asking  a  reduction  ot 

Eay,  but  we  are  asking  an  abolition  of  irritating  shop  practices.  We 
ave  reason  to  believe  that  the  stereotypers'  union  is  asking  for 
very  much  more  than  it  expects  to  obtain,  and  that  it  does  not 
seriously  expect  to  shorten  the  working  day  on  Saturday.  We  have 
shown  you  that  no  labor  of  equal  capacitv  is  receiving  such  large  pav 
in  other  lines ;  that  stereotyping  in  all  its  branches  reouires  no  expend- 
iture of  mental  energy.  We  have  impressed  upon  tne  board  among 
other  material  facts  that  increased  circulation  of  a  newspaper  does 
not  mean  increased  prosperity  and  that  increased  advertising  space 
does  not  necessarily  mean  increased  prosperity. 

If  it  were  not  a  tact  that  this  arbitration  has  been^  urged  with  such 
persistence  and  seriousness,  we  would  be  disposed  to  regard  that 
request  as  a  joke. 

We  have  shown  that  the  total  cost  of  the  granting  of  the  stereo- 
typers'  request  would  add  $164,000  per  annum  to  the  burdens  of 
sixteen  New  York  newspapers,  and  that  the  business  is  not  in  condi- 
tion to  justify  the  increase;  that  the  union  penalizes  newspaper 
offices  which  recognize  it. 

We  have  shown  that  the  pay  of  stereotypers  in  New  York  City  is 
much  more  than  in  other  cities. 
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Crocker-McElwam  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. :  Running  on  short  hours,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m.;  finishing  room, 
with  the  exception  of  the  web  calender,  closes  at  noon  on  Satumays. 

Eastern  Manu^turing  Company,  Baneor,  Me. :  They  start  at  6.30  Monday  morning 
and  close  at  5.30  Saturday  night,  two  shirts. 

East  Hartford  Manufacturing  Company,  Bumside,  Conn.:  Firemen  are  on  two 
shifts,  engineers  on  two  shifts,  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  until  5  o'clock  Satur- 
day night.  Machine  tenders  have  no  regular  hours,  starting  about  7  d' clock,  some- 
times earlier  and  sometimes  later,  and  run  until  the  stock  for  the  day  is  finished; 
rag  room  and  finishing  hoius  are  from  7  in  the  morning  to  5  at  night. 

The  Eaton-Dikeman  Company,  Lee,  Mass.:  Run  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning 
until  6  Saturday  nkht;  two  snifts. 

Emerson  Paper  Company,  Wendell,  N.  H. :  Rim  on  two-shift  system,  starting  at  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  and  running  until  Sunday  morning;  men  begin  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock  at  night;  boiler  room  running  mree  shifts  from  7  o'clock 
a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  to  11  p.  m.,  to  7  a.  m. 

Edeeck  Manufactiuring  Company,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. :  Running  mill  on  two  shifts, 
shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  and  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning. 

Falulah  Paper  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass. :  Mill  runs  from  7  a.  m.  Monday  till  7 
a.  m.  Sunday,  three  8-nour  shifts,  144  hours  per  week. 

The  Fisk  Paper  Company,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. :  Run  two  shifts,  6  full  days  or  144  hours 
per  week. 

Fitchburg  Paper  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass. :  Run  on  three  shifts,  144  hours  each 
week. 

Wyman  Flint  &  Sons  Company,  Bellows  FaUs,  Vt. :  Expect  to  adopt  three  shifts. 

Forest  Paper  Company,  YarmouthviUe,  Me. :  Run  mill  three  shifts,  starting  6  p.  m. 
Sunday  night  and  shutting  down  6  p.  m.  Saturday  night. 

Franklin  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  New  York:  Run  mills  tnree  shifts,  with  tours  of  8 
hours  each. 

H$mipehire  Paper  Compaiiy ,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. :  Operate  null  two  shifts — 
hours  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  until  6p.  m.  Saturday  night. 

Haverhill  Box  Board  Company,  Haverhill,  Mass. :  Running  two  shifts,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  closing  down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Henry  Paper  Company,  Lincoln,  N.  H.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  6  o'clock  Sundav  morning,  allowing  double  time  for  Saturday  night. 

Hollingsworth  &  Wnitney  Company,  Boston,  Mass. :  Adopted  thiree-tour  system  some 
years  ago.  Gardiner,  Me.,  and  Winslow,  Me.,  mills  are  all  on  8  hours  except  day  men 
on  9  hours. 

The  A.  H.  Hubbard  Company,  Norwich,  Conn. :  Beaters  run  from  12  o'clock  Sunday 
nifi'ht  until  12  Saturday  night  on  two  shifts.  Rag  room  runs  48  hours  a  week  and  the 
balance  of  the  tnill  59}  hours,  10  hours  a  day,  shutting  down  at  5.30  Saturday. 

Katahdin  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Lincoln,  Me.:  Are  operating  under  two  shifts* 

Keith  Paper  Company,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.:  Runnine  on  two  shifts  of  11  and  13 
hours  each,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  Saturday 
night:  day  and  piece  workers  work  9  hours,  6  days  a  week. 

LisDon  Falls  Fibre  Company,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me.:  Are  on  three-tour  basis,  starting 
Monday  morning  and  run  through  to  Sunday  morning. 

McArthur  Brothers,  Danbury,  Conn.:  Run  mill  65  hours  per  week,  starting  6.30 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  5.30  Saturday  night. 

Mason-Perkins  Paper  Company,  Bristol,  N.  H.:  Two  shifts,  142  hours  each  week, 
^tartin^  1  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  11  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Memmac  Paper  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. :  Run  two  shifts,  start  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

Millers  Falls  Paper  Company,  Millers  Falk,  Mass.:  The  only  tour  workers  in  the 
mill  on  three  shifts  are  the  firemen,  all  other  tour  workers  are  on  two  shifts,  from  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  to  6  Saturday  night. 

Mittineague  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mass. :  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  u^ht. 

Monadnock  Paper  Mills,  Bennington,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  a.  m.  and  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  p.  m. 

John  T.  Moore  &  Son,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.:  Run  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  two  shifts.  Expect  to  be  obliged  in  near  future  to 
put  on  three  shifts  of  8  hours  each. 

Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Company,  Boston,  Ma^w.:  Are  running  two  shifts. 
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Nashua  River  Paper  Company,  East  Pepperell,  Mass.:  Run  long  hours,  starting 
Monday  morning  7  o'clock  and  stopping  Sunday  morning  at  5  o'clock;  run  on  the 
two-tour  system. 

New  Haven  Pulp  and  Board  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning,  shutting  down  at  5  a.  m.  Sunday  morning,  nmking  142 
hours. 

Newton  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.:  One  machine  running  on  three  shifts, 
and  shall  put  two  other  machines,  making  the  whole  mill  on  three  ^fts,  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  August. 

Old  Berkshire  Mills  Company,  Dalton,  Mass. :  Run  on  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  a.  m. 
Monday  and  shut  down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Orono  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Bangor,  Me.:  Has  been  running  on  three  shifts 
since  April  1.  Start  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  night  and  shut  down  at  6  Sunday  morning, 
making  166  running  hours  per  week ;  day  lalK)rer8,  9  hours  per  day,  54  hours  per  week. 

Oxford  Paper  Company,  Rumford  Falls,  Me.:  Run  on  three  shifts,  from  7  a.  m. 
Monday  to  7  a.  m.  the  following  Monday. 

The  Pairpoint  Corporation,  New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Start  mill  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  run  until  12  o'clock  Saturday  night  with  two  shifts. 

Parsons  Paper  Company^  Holyoke,  Mass.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock 
Monday  mormng  and  shutting  down  at  6  o'clock  Satiu'day  night. 

The  Pejepscot  Paper  Company,  Brunswick,  Me.:  Are  on  the  three-tour  basis, 
starting  Monday  morning  and  running  through  to  Sunday  morning. 

Pierce  Brothers,  St.  Johnsbury  Center,  Vt.:  Run  two  shifts,  12  hours  each,  144 
hours  each  week;  start  Sunday  night  at  midnight,  shut  down  Saturday  night  at  mid- 
ni^t. 

roland  Paper  Company,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.:  Start  Monday  morning  and  shut 
down  Sunday  morning.  Operating  the  two-tour  system,  and  running  mill  144  hours 
a  week. 

James  Ramage  Paper  Company,  Monroe  Bridge,  Mass.:  Two  shifts,  144  hours  per 
week. 

B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Company,  Housatonic,  Mass.:  Are  running  two  shifts,  starting 
at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  running  until  6  p.  m.  Saturdav. 

Riyerton  Paper  Company,  Kiverton,  Conn.:  Run  days  only,  starting  7  o'clock  and 
shutting  down  at  6  o'clock,  making  60  hours  a  week. 

William  Robertson,  Putney,  Vt.:  Start  at  midnight  Sunday  night  and  run  until 
midnight  Saturday,  two  shifts. 

Robertson  Brotners,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  Monday  rooming 
and  runn  ng  until  Sunday  morning. 

The  C.  M.  Robertson  Company,  Montville,  Conn.:  Starting  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.  Mon- 
day and  run  to  5  a.  m.  the  following  Sunday  on  two  tours 

G.  A.  Robertson  &  Co.,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.:  Run  two  shifts,  starts  at  7  a.  m.  Monday 
and  shut  down  at  7  a.  m.  Sunday;  beaters  are  started  at  6  p.  m.  Sunday. 

John  Robertson  &  Son,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. :  Two  shifts,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  shutting  down  at  5  o'clock  Sunday  mormng.  We  pay  double  time  fOT 
Saturday  night  run. 

Robertson  Paper  Company,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. :  Two  shifts,  short  hours,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning  ana  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night. 

The  Rogers  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  South  Manchester,  Conn.:  Run  two 
shifts,  operating  144  hours  per  week. 

St.  Croix  Paper  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Work  from  7  o'clock  Monday  morning 
until  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  beginning  the  1st  of  July,  1907,  unless  able  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  paper  makers  to  run  Sunday  nights,  in  which  case  the  running 
time  will  be  144  hours  a  week:  have  been  running  144  hours  per  week  up  to  and  includ- 
ing June  22:  men  are  all  on  three  shifts,  day  lalxjrers  and  mechanics  working  9  houre 
per  day. 

Smith  Paper  Company,  Lee,  Mass.:  Run  two  tours,  142  hours,  and  pay  extra  for 
12  hours  Saturday  night. 

Tileston  &  Hollingsworth  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Employ  two  shifts,  starting  at 
7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  and  running  until  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.:  Run  on  8-hour  shifts  at  all  three  mills;  Cumber- 
land mills  have  been  running  so  since  Febniar>%  1900;  not  running  more  than  144 
hours  per  week. 

Byron  Weston  Company,  Dalton,  Mass.:  Start  mills  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning; 
run  up  to  12  o'clock  Saturday  night:  run  on  two  shifts. 

Geo.  W.  Wheelwright  Paper  Company,  Boston,  Mass.:  Running  131  hours  per 
week:  in  November  of  last  year  Ptarted  on  three  shifts  at  Leominster  mill,  workmg 
144  hours;  a  few  weeks  after  that  put  Fitchburg  mill  on  a  three  shifts,  and  Jsmuary  1 
the  Hard  wick  mill 
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WESTERN    STATES. 

The  Albany  Paper  Company,  Albany,  Ind.:  Run  two  12-hour  shifts;  start  at  6 
o'clock  Monday  mominff  and  snut  down  at  4.30  a.  m.  Sunday  morning. 

American  Straw  Board  Company,  Chicago,  111.:  Start  up  at  6  o'clo<*k  Monday  morn- 
ing and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  working  two  shifts. 

Bardeen  Paper  Company,  Otsego,  Mich.:  Run  6  days  and  nights  in  the  week,  start- 
ingat  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  run  until  5  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  Beckett  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio:  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  imd  shut 
down  at  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Bergstrom  Paper  Company,  Neenah,  Wis.:  Mill  is  run,  starting  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shutting  down  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  132  hours. 

The  Beveridge  Paper  Company,  Indianapous,  Ind.:  Start  up  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  run  till  5  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  running  one  shift  11  and  the  other 
13  hours. 

W.  D.  Boyce  Paper  Mills  Company,  Marseilles,  111.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shut  down  Sunday  morning  5.30. 

The  California  Paper  and  Board  Mills,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Run  full  time,  that  is, 
6  24-hour  days:  on  August  17  have  agreed  to  confer  with  men  in  regard  to  shutting 
down  one  watch  of  12  nours  each  week. 

Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.:  Running  two 
shifts. 

Central  Paper  Company,  Miiskegon,  Mich.:  Run  mill  on  two  shifts. 

Champion  Coated  Paper  Company,  Hamilton,  Ohio:  Three  shifts,  each  shift  62 
hours  weekly,  total  hours,  156  weekly;  shut  down  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Sundays. 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company,  Cheboygan,  Mich.:  Start  at  6  o'clock  Monday  and  shut 
down  at  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  running  two  shifts. 

The  Cleveland-Akron  Bag  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Run  two  shifts,  starting  7 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  running  until  Sunday  morning;  operating,  on  an  average, 
140  to  144  hoiuB  per  week. 

The  Clevelancl  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Run  two  shifts, 
starting  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and  shutting  down  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Clinton  Paper  Company,  Clinton,  Iowa:  Run  on  two  shifts;  from  6  o'clock  Monday 
morning  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Company,  Combined  I^ocks,  W^is.:  Running  two-tour 
system. 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. :  Run  on  two 
shifts;  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  shutting  down  at  6  a.  m.  Sunday. 

Crescent  Paper  Company,  Marseilles,  111. :  Start  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  run  to  7  a.  m. 
Sunday;  two  shifts. 

The  Crystal  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  two-tour  system,  144  hours  per 
week  from  6  o'clock  Monday  morning  to  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Fort  Edwards,  Wis.:  Running  two 
shifts. 

Elkhardt  Bristol  Board  and  Paper  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind. :  Run  144  hours  per  week, 
start  Monday  morning  at  7  and  shut  down  Sunday  morning  at  5,  on  two-tour  system. 

Elkhart  Paper  Mill  Company,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Two  shifts,  running  from  Monday  7 
a.  m.  to  Saturday  6  p.  m. 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Everett,  Wash.:  Run  143  hours  a  week  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  starting  at  7  a.  m.  Monday  and  stopping  at  o 
a.  m.  Sunday;  the  balance  of  the  year  we  run  156  hours,  or  from  6p.m.  Sunday  until  6 
a.  m.  the  following  Sunday;  this  makes  an  average  of  1521  hours  a  week  for  the  year. 

The  Falls  Manufacturing  Company,  Oconto  Falls,  Wis.:  Start  at  6  o'clock  Monday 
morning,  shut  down  6  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

Flambeau  Paper  Company,  Park  Falls,  Wis.:  Two  shifts,  starting  7  o'clock  Monday 
morning  and  shutting  down  between  6  and  7  the  following  Sunday  morning. 

Fletcher  Paner  Company,  Alpena,  Mich.:  Are  running  mills  on  two  shifts  and  work 
from  7  a.  m.  Monday  morning  until  6  o'clock  the  following  Sunday  morning,  the  crews 
alternating  every  other  week. 

The  Fox  Paper  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Four  mills,  all  running  on  two  shifts; 
start  at  7  o'clock  Monoay  morning  and  shut  down  at  6  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening. 

Fox  River  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.:  Run  on  two  shifts;  131  hours. 

The  Colin  Gardner  Paper  Company,-Middletown,  Ohio:  Run  two-tour  system,  144 
hours  each  week. 

Gilbert  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.:  Start  at  7  o'clock  Monday  morning  and 
shut  down  at  6  o'clock  Saturday  night,  and  run  two  shifts. 
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fore  propoeed  to  devote  the  major  portion  of  this  report  to  indicating  what  these  other 
materials  are,  together  with  a  brief  statement  as  to  their  character  and  limitations, 
and  what  majr  reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  This  statement  will  serve  its  pur- 
Dose  if  it  convinces  you  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  perennial  suggestions  of  vis- 
ionaries who  see  a  paper  stock  in  everything  which  has  a  fiber,  but  who  are  instead 
concerned  with  the  serious  proposals  of  capable  technologists  whose  conclusions  are 
based  on  careful  study. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  material  available  in  our  own  coimtry  and  now  wasted  with 
our  characteristic  national  improvidence.  The  first  in  importance  of  these  is  undoubt- 
edly the  waste  flax  straw  of  our  Northwest.  The  total  area  ^wn  to  flax  for  seed  runs 
as  high  in  some  years  as  3,700,000  acres,  which  means,  roughly,  a  strip  a  mile  wide  and 
over  5,700  miles  long.  A  ton  and  a  half  of  straw  to  the  acre  is  said  to  be  a  moderate 
yield,  upon  which  basis  we  have  over  5.000,000  tons  of  straw  a  year.  This  straw  con- 
tains more  than  20  per  cent  of  linen  fiber,  so  that,  disr^;ardu]£;  the  inconsiderable 
amount  of  the  fiber  which  is  worked  into  tow,  binder  twine,  ana  a  few  other  similar 
coarse  uses,  there  is  here  available  more  than  1,000,000  tons  a  year  of  the  finest  paper 
stock,  equally  suitable  for  the  highest  grades  of  paper  as  well  as  for  bag  and  wrappmg 
papers  of  a  quality  not  now  approached.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  country 
in  which  such  a  waste  would  be  permitted. 

Flax  is  preeminently  a  crop  for  new  lands  and  is  often  the  first  crop  sowed  after  such 
lands  are  turned  over.  Great  crops  of  flax  for  seed  are  therefore  naturally  raised  in 
Oanada,  particularly  in  Manitoba  and  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Up  to  this  time  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  utilizing  the  fiber,  althougn  the  Canadian  flax 
should  prove  more  valuable  than  our  own  by  reason  of  the  greater  care  taken  in  har- 
vesting, the  flax  being  cut  or  pulled  and  kept  straight  in  sheaves  while  the  seed  is 
bein^  separated. 

Withm  the  last  year  at  least  three  machines  have  been  perfected  for  separating  the 
short  fiber  which  adheres  to  our  southern  cotton  seed  after  the  cotton  has  been  ginned. 
An  avera^  cotton  crop  may  be  counted  on  to  yield  at  least  600,000  tons  of  this  short 
fiber,  which  now  goes  into  cattle  feed,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  One  meets 
occasionally  with  paper  makers  who  have  tried  the  fiber,  but  who  almost  invariably 
condemn  it  as  imwoithy  of  serious  consideration.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  writer 
in  an  Enjglish  journal  stated  with  much  positiveness  that  this  cotton-hull  fiber  was 
"only  suitable  for  browns  and  wrappings.**  The  real  fact  is  that  this  fiber  is  easily 
reduced  to  a  pure  white  stock  wholfy  free  from  any  sign  of  hull,  and  a  failure  to  secure 
as  good  results  from  this  neglected  fiber  as  from  a  good  grade  of  cotton  rags  is  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  skill  of  the  man  who  tries  to  handle  it  rather  than  upon  the  quality  of 
the  fiber  itself. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  on  the  average  22,750.000  tons  of 
cotton  stalks  are  each  year  burned  or  plowed  under,  or  otherwise  wasted.  These 
stalks  have  a  woody  structure  which  lends  itself  readily  to  treatment  by  the  sulphite 
process,  yielding  a  fair  proportion  of  fiber  well  suited  for  the  production  of  paper  of 
the  lower  grades.  It  is,  of  course,  not  feasible  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  bark, 
but  this  is  so  broken  up  and  distributed  through  the  sheet  as  to  be  unobjectionable 
in  papers  for  a  wide  variety  of  use.  There  are,  however,  undoubted  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  preliminary  handling,  transport,  and  storage  of  the  material  by  reason  of 
its  bulk. 

Somewhat  the  same  difficulties  are  encountered  in  any  large  scale  attempt  to  utilize 
the  first-class  fiber,  which  in  sdmost  unlimited  amount  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the 
outer  shell  of  the  com  stalk. 

The  exceptionally  high  tides  which  occur  in  the  Gulf  of  California  during  the  full 
moon  of  May  each  year,  acting  together  with  the  melting  snows  from  the  mountains, 
cause  the  Colorado  River  to  overflow  its  banks  along  its  lower  reaches,  which  are  thus 
built  up  of  rich,  alluvial  soil.  The  climate  is  sdmost  tropical,  the  temperature  often 
reaching  135®  in  the  sun.  Great  stretches  of  this  country  are  covered  with  wild  hemp, 
which,  under  these  favoring  conditions,  grows  luxuriantly.  Many  tracts  are  over 
100,000  acres  in  extent.  No  data  is  available  as  to  the  yield  of  fiber,  but  hemp  is  known 
to  grow  to  a  height  of  15  feet  in  eighty  days,  and  to  yield  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  of  actual 
fiber  per  acre.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  fiber  is  of  the  very  highest  grade  for  any  of 
the  purposes  of  paper  making. 

The  so-called  marsh  hay,  which  is  said  to  closely  resemble  esparto  in  structure 
and  the  paper-making  quality  of  its  fiber,  grows  wild  in  great  abundance  over  large 
areas  in  Canada,  while  the  American  wild  rice,  Zizana  aquatica,  also  grows  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  100,000  tons  a  year  are  available  cm  the  shores  of  the  Canadian  lakes  alone. 
Paper-making  tests  made  in  England  rank  this  fiber  also  with  esparto. 

Especially  noteworthy  in  the  developments  of  the  year  is  the  serious  and  general 
revival  of  interest  in  bamboo  as  a  source  of  paper  stock.    Its  superlative  value  for  this 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  here  letters  which  Mr.  Steuart  has  pro- 
duced^from  various  newspaper*  publishers,  which  may  be  published 
iii][the^ecord: 

Denybr,  Colo.,  May  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Jaubs  R.  Mann,  ^ 

Chaxrman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  InvesHgalion, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  incloeing  herewith  blank  filled  out  as  requested.  The  Western 
World  has  been  in  existence  only  seven  years,  but  during  that  time  the  i>rice  of  the 
paper  used  in  our  work  has  increased  nearly  40  per  cent,  the  raise  in  price  beinff  flradual 
and  extending  over  this  period  of  about  seven  years.  I  am  surely  of  the  belief  that  the 
tariff  on  wood  pulp  should  be  removed  altogether,  as  it  is  workine  a  hardship  on  pub- 
lishers in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  paper  is  sold  at  a  much  higher  figure  than  at 
eastern  points  or  along  the  Atlantic  RAaboard. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  A.  Koch, 

Editor  and  Publisher  The  Western  World. 


Wbstbrn  Viroinia  Mbthodist  Advocatb, 

,  Sutton,  W,  7a.,  J%  U,  1908. 
Gents:  We  will  not  fill  out  blank,  but  will  say,  'and  make  oath  if  neceflsary.  tha 
within  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  bought  paper  as  low  as  |1.60  per  hundred  and  that 
for  the  same  quality  we  are  now  paying  |3.2i5. 

Very  truly,  Jno.  A.  Gross. 


The  Braxton  Democrat, 

iSfu/ton,  W.  Va,,  May  14, 1908. 
Gbntb:  What  is  stated  as  true  with  reference  to  cost  of  paper  by  Methodist  Advo- 
cate is  also  true  as  to  the  Democrat. 

Very  truly,  Jno.  A.  Grosb. 


RuMFORD  Falls  Local  No.  9,  I.  B.  of  P.  M., 

Rum/ord  Falls,  Me.,  May  tO,  1908. 
Mr.  Jaubs  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  this  organization  to  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  me  conmiittee  on  piilp  and  paper  mvestigation.    Trusting 
you  will  use  your  influence  to  save  the  duty  on  paper,  Iremain, 
Yoius,  respectfully, 
[seal.]  Edward  J.  Shebhan,  Searttary. 

Box  25  Mexico,  Me. 

P.  S. — ^Have  received  reports  of  investigation  up  to  No.  12,  for  which  I  thank  you  in 
•behalf  of  Local  No.  9,  I.  B.  of  P.  M.,  but  have  not  received  any  from  No.  12  up. 
Trusting  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  send  me  the  rest  of  the  reports;  am  very  muui 
interestea,  especially  so  from  No.  12  up;  13,  14,  15  not  received,  16  just  received. 


RuMFORD  Falls  Local  No.  9,  I.  B.  of  P.  M., 

Rumford  Falls,  Me.,  May  tO,  1908. 

Whereas  there  is  a  great  deal  of  prevailing  sentiment  from  certain  quarters  to  have 
the  tariff  duty  on  pulp  and  paper  removed;  and 

Whereas  the  reasons  advanced  for  such  removal  of  tariff  from  said  product,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  country  through  the  removal  of  same  would  not  secure 
the  desired  results,  viz,  cheaper  print  paper;  and 

Whereas  if  such  tariff  duty  were  removed  from  said  pulp  and  paper  it  would  cause 
irreparable  loss  to  the  wage-earners,  as  numerous  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
country  have  no  other  industry  whatsoever,  and  thereby  a  large  number  of  wage- 
earners  would  be  deprived  of  earning  a  livelihood  in  sucn  towns  and  villages  where 
they  had  made  their  homes:  Therefore,  be  it 
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Retolved,  That  we,  the  memben  of  Lqcal  Union  No.  9,  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Paper  Makers,  Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Worken^  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  lAbor,  request  the  law-making  bodies—viz.  Congress  and  the 
United  States  Senate — ^to  use  their  voice  and  vote  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  wage- 
earners  in  said  pulp  and  paper  making  industrv;  and  be  it  further 

Retolvedf  That  a  copy  of  tnese  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, President  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  Hon.  Joseph  Cannon,  Speaker  of  Congress,  and  the  Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee  of  the  Congress  which  now  has  such  mat- 
ters in  charee,  and  to  the  various  Congressmen  and  Senators  of  the  different  States,  and 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with  the  answers  received  from  the  various  gentlemen 
addressed,  be  placed  on  the  files  of  this  local  oiganization  for  future  reference. 

[seal.]  Edward  Sheehan,  Secretary, 

P.  O.  box  26,  Mexico,  Me. 


The  Lee  Newspaper  Syndicate, 

Davenport,  Iowa,  May  18,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Wathington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Per  your  recent  request,  which  I  find  on  my  return  from  out  of  the 
city,  addressed  to  The  Times,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  one  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  pap^ers,  I 
inclose  herewith  the  information  desired  and  b^  to  offer  the  followmg  explanation: 

Contract  referred  to  on  this  blank,  made  in  June,  1906,  for  two  years,  dating  from 
Au^st  1,  1906,  to  August  1,  1908,  at  2  cents,  less  3  per  cent  thirty  days  cash  discount, 
dehvered,  with  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company,  of  Chicago,  was  made  by  me  for 
the  three  Iowa  papers  of  the  Lee  Syndicate  at  that  time — ^The  Davenport  Times, 
Ottumwa  Courier,  and  Muscatine  Journal. 

The  above  price  is  the  same  to  all  three  of  these  papers,  beinff  2  cents  per  pound, 
less  3  per  cent  cash  discount,  delivered  f .  o.  b.  cars  in  each  city.  The  paper  is  snipi)ea 
from  Merrill,  Wis.,  and  the  &ei|ght  rate  varies,  being,  I  think,  at  that  tmie  12}  cents  to 
Davenport,  15  cents  to  Muscatine,  and  17}  cents  to  Ottumwa. 

This  contract,  as  I  remember  it,  was  made  shortly  after  the  General  Paper  Company 
was  dissolved  and  when  the  mills  were  scrambling  for  business.  I  endeavored  to  make 
a  five-year  contract,  but  found  this  was  impossible,  and  before  I  finaUy  closed  had 
great  difilculty  in  getting  a  two-year  contract. 

In  February,  1907,  we  purchased  two  new  papers  and  added  them  to  the  Lee  Syndi- 
cate— the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post  and  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune.  At  La 
Crosse  there  was  a  contract  in  force  for  six  cars  of  paper  at  $2.35  delivered  when  we 
bought  the  paper.  At  Hannibal  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1907  I  bought  on 
the  market  at  a  rate  of  something  like  12.45  delivered,  expecting  to  be  able  to  make  a 
contract  in  the  summer  or  fall,  when  paper  would  be  expected  to  go  lower.  After  a 
good  deal  of  investigation  in  Chicago  with  various  paper  people,  i  finally  closed  a 
contract  in  September,  1907,  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  paper  for  Hannibal  and  La 
Crosse  to  run  to  August  1,  1908  (so  aU  of  our  contracts  could  be  renewed  at  the  same 
time),  at  $2.55  net,  delivered  at  both  Hannibal  and  La  Crosse.  This  contract  was 
made  through  the  Chicago  brokerage  firm  of  Bermingham  <&  Seaman,  for  Booth  pai)er 
from  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  a  much  better  sheet  of  paper  than  I  was  gettinjg  for  our 
three  Iowa  papers  and  at  a  rate  several  cents  lower  than  I  could  get  Quotations  from 
W^isconsin  mills.  I  found  everywhere  I  went  in  Chicago  among  the  joobers  the  price 
quoted  me  was  exactly  the  same,  beinff,  as  I  remember  it,  $2.45  f.  o.  b.  mill,  net, 
cash.  About  thirty  davs  before  I  closea  this  contract  with  Bermingham  <&  Seaman  I 
had  a  lower  rate  from  the  Manufacturers'  Paper  Company,  but  I  was  gambling  on  the 
market  and  believed  that  paper  would  go  lower  instead  of  higher.  I  therefore  failed 
to  close  at  the  lower  rate,  ana  when  a  few  weeks  later  I  went  mto  Chicago  to  close  the 
contract  and  reauested  the  rate  I  had  been  made,  which,  I  think,  was  something  like 
$2.35  at  the  mill,  I  was  told  I  could  not  have  this  price,  but  that  the  rate  was  then 
$2.45.  In  my  judgment,  there  was  an  absolute  comoination  or  agreement  among  the 
Wisconsin  mills,  so  it  was  impossible  to  get  one  to  bid  against  anoUier,  and  I  therefore 
closed  for  the  Booth  paper. 

As  I  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  yoiur  daily  reports  and  see  what  other  pub- 
lishers have  been  paying  for  paper  this  year,  I  feel  that  1  have  been  x>articularly  fortu- 
nate. 

I  could  come  to  Washington,  if  necessary,  to  testify,  but  do  not  feel  that  I  have  any 
testimony  which  would  add  to  the  case  of  the  publishers,  who  have  been  so  ably 
represented  by  Mr.  Norris. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  P.  Adlbr,  PreMerU, 
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The  Southern  Buck, 

New  OrUam,  May  15,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  question  of  the  price  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  does  not 
affect  me  personally,  and  that  because  I  do  not  use  it,  my  magazine  being  printed  on 
tie  best  enamel  book  paper  procurable.  However,  as  a  publisher  my  sympathy  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  *'  ring  ^  that  has  run  up  the  price  of  news  paper  to  such  a  price 
as  to  absorb  nearly  all  profits  in  publishing  a  paper.  Unless  some  relief  is  ^ven  the 
publishers  there  will  be  something  doing  in  the  near  future.  Either  the  pnce  of  the 
paper  must  be  increased  or  the  rates  of  advertising  advanced.  Those  statesmen  who 
may  espouse  the  cause  of  the  publishers  will  earn  the  undeviating  gratitude  of  the 
entire  press  of  the  country.  You  have  propounded  several  questions  to  me;  may  I  not 
in  turn  ask  you  one?  And  it  is,  Do  you  not  think  that  there  must  be  something  very 
rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark  when,  without  any  apparent  or  accountable  reason,  the 
price  of  common  news  paper  has  in  a  few  yeare  gone  up  nearly  50  per  cent? 
Yours,  very  faithfully, 

Aubrey  Murray. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  have  an  additional  letter  from  Mr.  Sherman, 
of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  giving  some  information  which  the 
committee  asked  for  in  reference  to  contracts  lost  by  the  J.  W.  Butler 
Paper  Company: 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 

Watertovm,  N,  Y.,  May  20,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Inclosed  find  copy  of  letter  received  to-day  from  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Com- 
pany which  explains  itself  and  g^ves  you  the  names  of  eight  contracts  which  we  have 
lost  recently,  with  the  prices  paid  upon  the  contracts  expired  and  with  an  explanation 
of  the  varianon. 

Below  find  memorandum  of  two  contracts  which  we  have  recently  lost,  namely, 
the  Charlotte  Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  the  Newark  Advertiser,  Newark,  N.  J. 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  price  paid  by  the  Charlotte  Observer,  as  the  contract  was 
placed  through  the  Antietam  Paper  Company,  but  I  presume  I  can  ascertain.  The 
new  contract  with  these  people,  I  understand,  was  taken  by  the  Manufacturers'  Paper 
Company,  of  New  York,  and  by  them  placed  with  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.  at  a  pnce 
very  materially  lower  than  our  quotation.  This  expiration  was  very  recent;  1  can 
not  give  the  exact  date,  but  within  sixty  days. 

Contract  with  the  Newark  Advertiser  has  expired  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
renew  it.  It  expired  April  13,  1908.  The  quantity  is  about  1,500  tons  per  annum. 
Price  on  the  expiring  contract  was  $2.35  f.  o.  b.  cars  Newark. 

In  my  testimony  I  gave  the  number  of  contracts  which  we  had  lost  as  seventeen, 
r  think  that  the  number  is  greater  than  seventeen,  but  it  will  t^ke  some  little  time  to 
look  them  up. 

I  suppose  the  committee  closed  taking  testimony  yesterday,  and  possibly  you  do 
not  care  particularly  to  have  me  give  you  a  complete  list.  You  will  readily  realize 
that  this  IS  a  matter  which  has  to  be  handled  with  some  delicacy.  We  do  not  wish 
to  offend  former  customers,  who  we  hope  will  become  customers  again,  by  exploiting 
their  affairs  too  freely,  a  point  you  will  readily  understand. 

AU  of  our  contracts  which  are  in  force  were  expressed  to  me  at  the  New  Willard, 
Washington,  and  returned  by  Adams  Express  on  Saturday,  May  16.  They  should 
have  been  delivered  Monday  morning,  the  18th,  but  they  have  not  yet  come  to 
hand.  We  have  no  duplicates  and  until  they  reach  me  I  can  not  make  a  list. 
Unless  the  package  is  received  to-day  I  will  telesraph  the  express  comiMiny,  asking 
t^em  to  trace.  I  wish  you  to  clearly  understand  that  this  slight  delay  is  aue  to  a 
cause  which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  G.  C.  Sherman. 


Holland  House, 
New  York,  May  16,  1908. 
Gboroe  Olmsted,  Esq.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  As  you  may  know,  I  have  been  in  Washington  for  several 
days  testifying  before  the  Concessional  committee.  In  connection  with  my  testi- 
mony I  was  compelled  to  mention  the  fact  that  we  had  been  losing  contracts  lately 
by  reason  of  our  competitors  quoting  lower  prices.    This  became  necessary  in  order 
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to  prove  that  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  amons  paper  manufacturers  does  not 
exist.  I  stated  that  we  had  lost  seventeen  contracts  witnin  the  last  three  months  which 
had  expired  and  which  we  attempted  to  renew,  but  which  were  taken  away  from  us 
by  competitors  solely  on  account  of  our  prices  being  higher.  Much  to  my  surprise  the 
conmiittee  insisted  upon  my  furnishing  the  names  of  the  seventeen  newspapers, 
together  with  the  prices  you  were  charc^ing  in  the  contracts  which  had  expired. 

You  will  recall  at  our  last  interview  tnat  you  mentioned  this  fact.  I  think  my  recol- 
lection is  clear  that  the  number  was  seventeen. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  recollection,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  gjlve  me  the  informa- 
tion, namely,  the  names  of  the  publications,  together  with  the  price  which  each  paid 
last  year,  delivered,  of  course,  at  the  railroad  station  or  press  room,  as  the  case  may 
be  or  at  the  f.  o.  b.  mill  price,  if  the  contracts,  or  any  of  them,  were  so  taken? 

As  vou  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the  facts,  I  might  say  to  you  that  the  committee 
has  absolute  power  to  obtain  this  or  any  other  information  pertinent  to  the  present 
inquiry.  Practically  all  of  the  lar^  news  paper  contracts  are  in  evidence  m  full, 
and  they  disclose  some  very  interesting  facts.  Even  confidential  letters  or  communi- 
cations are  not  immune  and,  when  papers  or  books  exist,  the  committee  have  the 
power  of  securing  them  or  placing  the  party  declininp^  to  produce  in  jail  for  contempt. 

I  disclosed  our  affairs  very  completely,  placing  in  evidence  our  costs  as  well  as 
profits  made,  etc.,  over  a  period  of  six  years.  I  disclosed  fully  our  relations  with 
Mefisrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. ,  but  when  they  came  to  ask  about  my  relations  with  the  J.  W  • 
Butler  Paper  Company,  I  stated  that  disclosing  our  arrangements  with  you  would 
cause  me  embarrassment  and  possibly  injury  to  our  trade,  and  while  if  they  insisted, 
I  would  feel  compelled  to  answer,  I  asked  their  consideration.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  they  extended  me  this  courtesy  and  no  one  knows  to-day  what  our  relations 
with  you  are  as  to  the  distribution  of  our  paper,  any  more  than  that  you  are  our  Western 
sales  agents. 

I  appreciate  that  at  first  blush  you  will  be  averse  to  publishing  the  information  I 
have  asked  for,  but  there  is  no  escape  from  it,  as  in  the  event  of  your  not  giving  it 
to  me,  they  will  subpoena  either  you  or  Mr.  Frank  or  Mr.  Fred  and  you  will  have  to 
go  with  the  information. 

Will  you  kindly  telegraph  me  at  Watertown  when  you  receive  this  letter  Monday, 
stating  when  I  may  expect  to  hear  from  you?  I  will  remain  home  until  I  advise  you 
further. 

Yours,  very  truly,  G.  C.  S. 


J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 
Mr.  George  C.  Sherman, 

TaggcaU  Paper  Company^  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Sherman:  I  received  your  letter  this  morning  written  from  the  Holland 
House  in  New  York  City  on  Saturday.  After  looking  over  our  records  here,  and  mak- 
ing some  inquiries  of  the  different  departments,  I  te^raphed  you  as  follows: 

^'Letter  received.  Gathering  information;  will  take  some  time.  Am  writing  to-day 
giving  you  partial  list." 

Ana  hereoy  confirm.  This  )rou  will  consider  rather  indefinite  but  it  \b  somewhat 
difficult  to  get  information  of  tnis  sort  together  so  as  to  present  the  case  in  clear,  con- 
cise form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  presume  we  must  communicate  with  our  branch 
houses  before  we  can  have  all  oiur  records  complete,  and  I  can  hardly  see  why  this 
is  necessary,  for  you  can  undoubtedly  get  through  H.  G.  Craig  <&  Co.  a  record  of  some 
lost  orders  so  as  not  to  call  upon  us  for  all  of  the  evidence. 

I  do  not  remember  stating  the  number  of  contracts  lost  as  exactly  seventeen.  As 
I  remember  my  statement,  I  said  that  it  was  something  over  a  dozen  contracts,  but 
probably  that  is  not  so  important  as  long  as  we  can  present  a  fairly  good  case  in  support 
of  yoiur  testimony. 

I  give  you  herewith  certain  of  the  contracts  which  our  records  show  we  lost  on 
account  of  price.    I  also  give  you  our  prices  under  said  contracts: 

ROLL  CONTRACTS. 

The  Kansas  City  Post,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  $2.55  per  hundredweight  net  cash  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Kansas  City. 

Herald-Despatch,  Decatur,  111.,  12.25  per  hundredweight,  less  3  per  cent,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Decatur. 

The  Arizona  Republican,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  $2.20  per  hundredweight,  less  3  percent, 
f .  0.  b.  cars  mill. 
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Twentieth  Century  Press,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  $2.60  per  hundredweight,  less  3  per 
cent  cash,  delivered  press  room. 

Parkersburg  Sentinel,  Parkersbuig,  W.  Va.,  12.25  per  hundredweight,  leas  3  per 
cent  cash,  f.  o.  b.  cars  Parkersbuig. 

The  Transcript,  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  $2.12}  per  hundredweight,  lees  3  per  cent 
cash,  f.  0.  b.  cars  mill. 

The  News,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  |2.93  per  hundredweight,  less  3  per  cent  cash, 
f .  o.  b.  cars  Hutchinson. 

SHBET  CONTaACTS. 

The  Home  Friend^  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  12.86  per  hundredweight,  less  3  per  cent, 
f .  0.  b.  cars  Kansas  Citv. 

You  will  understana  of  course  that  the  above  contracts  were  placed  at  different 
times  and  expired  at  different  times,  so  naturally  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  prices,  the  market  price  not  being  the  same  at  the  times  of  placing  the  dif- 
ferent contracts. 

I  believe  the  present  Congress  will  adjourn  in  a  week  or  so,  and  therefore  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  you  a  larger  list  than  the  above,  as  naturally  we 
do  not  care  to  have  oiur  business  given  any  more  publicity  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  you  re<}uire  the  particulars  in  regard  to  further  contracts  lost,  I  thiiuc,  as  I  sug- 
gested herem,  you  can  undoubtedly  get  what  you  want  6om  some  of  your  other 
customers. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  our  sincere  wish  that  we  be  kept  out  of  this  thing 
in  everv  way  possible.  We  have  done  nothing  that  needs  investigation,  and  nat* 
urally  aon't  care  to  occupy  the  limelight.  Please  keep  this  in  mind,  as  I  know  you 
wUl. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  W.  Butlbb  Papbr  Co. 

George  Olmsted. 

May  18,  1906. 

Mr.  Steele.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  introduce  Mr.  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock,  of  the  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  of  Stevens 
Point,  Wis. 

STATEKEHT  OF  ME.  C.  A.  BABCOCE,  OF  STEVENS  POINT,  WIS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  name,  Mr.  Babcock. 

Mr.  Babcock.  C.  A.  Babcock. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  you  position  with  this  company? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  at  Menasha? 

Air.  Babcock.  The  mill  is  located  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  and  our 
business  oflSce  is  located  at  Menasha,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  company? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  also  secretary  of  the  Plover  Paper  Company, 
but  that  is  a  mill  which  makes  writing  paper,  and  I  do  not  understana 
that  it  was  connected  with  this  matter  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  the  whole  subject  is.  We  may  make 
inquiry  about  papyrus  before  we  get  througn.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Plover  mill  is  located  in  the  town  of  Plover, 
and  its  offices  are  also  located  at  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  for  us,  Mr. 
Babcock? 

Mr.  Babcock.  A  statement  of  figures,  you  mean  ? 

The  Chairbian.  Of  anything  that  bears  on  the  subject.  We  will 
hear  that  first. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Speaking  for  the  Wisconsin  River  mill,  that  plant 
was  originally  built  in  1891,  and  at  that  time  consisted  of  a  two- 
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machine  paper  mill  with  a  capacity  of  from  20  to  25  tons  of  news- 
print paper,  and  a  ground-wood  null  sufficient  in  capacity  to  make 
enongn  pulp  for  the  requirements  of  the  paper  miU.  Since  that  time 
there  have  been  alterations  and  additions,  principally  on  account 
of  a  fire  which  we  had  in  the  paper  mill  in  1895^  and  a  second  fire  in 
the  paper  mill  in  1898.  In  neither  of  those  fires  was  the  original 
pulp  mill  burned,  but  we  have  built  new  pulp  mills  in  addition  to  the 
original  mill,  one  of  which  was  constructed  in  1901,  and  a  second  mill 
in  1903.  Possibly  I  am  a  year  late  in  both  of  those  dates.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  one,  I  am  wrong  in  the  other. 

Our  present  mill  was  started  in  January,  1899,  and  as  the  product 
now  amoimts  to  almost  double  what  it  was  originally,  I  made  up  mv 
figures  ftrom  1899,  on  the  commencing  of  operations  with  the  nml 
as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  its  capacity  to-day! 

Mr.  Babcook.  Pardon  me,  out  I  wanted  to  continue.  I  will 
answer  your  question  later.  As  before  stated,  I  have  made  my 
figures  as  of  tne  year  commencing  January  1,  1899,  to  January  1, 
1908.  Before  presenting  any  of  these  figures,  however,  I  wish  to 
deny  absolutely  all  of  the  evidence  or  any  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  produced  to  show  that  at  any  time  since  the  injimction  against 
the  General  Paper  Company  have  we  entered  into  any  agreement  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  attended  any  meetings  where  there  was  any 
agreement,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  agreeing  upon  prices  whicn 
we  should  charge  for  our  paper,  or  dividinjg  territory,  or  any  arrange- 
ment or  agreement  in  violation  of  the  injimction  placed  upon  us  as 
one  of  the  constituent  companies  in  the  General  Paper  Company  in 
May,  1906. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  else  that  I  have  to  add -in  the  way  of  a 
formal  statement,  and  I  am  now  prepared  to  answer  any  or  all  ques- 
tions you  may  ask  me. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  capacity  of  your  mill  at  the  present 
tim3t 

Mr.  Babcook.  About  43  tons  of  news-print  paper  and  kindred 
grades  per  day. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  many  paper  machines — how  many  news-print 
paper  machines — ^have  jdm,  and  the  width  of  the  belts? 

Mr.  Babcook.  We  have  two  machines,  one  of  which  is  120  inches 
wide,  and  the  other  108  inches  wide. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  have  certain  tables  before  you.  What  are 
contained  therein? 

Mr.  Babcock.  First,  there  is  a  statement  showing  the  cost  ot  paper 
during  the  years  1899  to  1907,  and  the  per  cent  increase  of  cost,  usmg 
the  year  1899  as  base.  Then  there  is  a  statement  showing  the  net 
returns  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  all  paper  sold  from  1899  to  1908,  andper  cent 
increase,  using  the  year  1899  as  base;  also  a  statement  showing  the 
cost  of  spruce  pulp  wood,  sulphite  pulp,  and  groimd  wood  pulp  pur- 
chased from  1899  to  1908;  and  further,  a  statement  showing  the 
increase  in  cost  by  per  cent  of  coal,  wires,  felts,  jackets,  belting, 
wrappers,  pulp  felts,  resin,  and  machine  canvas  from  1899  to  1908, 
using  1899  as  oase,  and  a  schedule  showing  the  amounts  paid  in  the 
various  depigrtments  of  our  mill  iFrom  the  year  1899  to  1907. 
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This  statement  is  tabulated  showing  the  rates  of  the  various  men 
employed  in  the  several  departments,  and  it  also  shows  the  increase 
by  per  cent  on  each  of  the  items. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Have  you  any  other  schedules? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  is  one  more.  I  have  a  schedule  showing  the 
net  product  by  tons  during  each  of  the  years  that  have  heretofore 
been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Are  those  all  the  schedules  that  you  have  in  your 
possession? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Those  are  all  that  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Stafford.  They  may  be  placed  in  the  record. 

(Following  are  the  schedmes  referred  to.) 

WISCONSIN  BIVER  PAPER  AND  PULP  COMPANY. 

Statement  showing  cost  of  jHiper  during  years  1899  to  1907  {both  incliLsive)  and  per  cent 
increase^  iLSing  year  1899  as  base. 


Year. 

Coat. 

Increaae. 

Year. 

Cost.      Inereaae. 

1899 

1.376 
1.579 
1.396 
1.493 
1.547 

Percent. 
100 
115 
102 
109 
112 

1904 

Pereent. 
1.550                U3 

1900 

1905 

1.506                110 

1901 

1906 

1.475                107 

1902 :. 

1907 

1. 775                129 

J«rt' 

1 

Statement  showing  net  returns  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  all  paper  sold  from  1899  to  1908  and  per 
cent  increase^  using  year  1899  as  base. 


Year. 

Net 
return. 

Increase. 

Percent. 
100 
139 
118 
126 
131 

Year. 

Net 

return. 

Increase. 

1899 

1.580 
2.188 
1.870 
1.998 
2.079 

1904 

2.0S7 

Per  cent. 
121 

1900 . .     . . 

1906 

1.903                120 

1901 

,  1906 

1.701                112 

1902 

1907 

1.965                124 

1903 

Statement  showing  costs  of  spruce  pulp  wood^  sulphite  pulp,  ground  wood  pulp  purchased 

from  1899  to  1908. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

17.00 
1.71 
.91 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1 

Pulp  wood 

$5.50 
1.73 
1.15 

17.00 
1.86 
1.10 

18.00 
1.88 
1.03i 

•8.W 
1.78 
1.01 

18.50 
1.69 
1.06 

10.25 
1.60 

fiaao 

1.76 

911.00 

Sulphite  duId 

2.13 

0  round  wood 

1.41 





Statement  showing  increase  in  cost  by  per  cent  of  coal,  wires,  felts,  jackets,  belting,  wrappers, 
pulp  felts,  rosin^  and  machine  canvas  from  1899  to  1908,  u^ng  1899  as  base. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Perct. 
100 
116 
120 
125 
118 
128 
125 
170 

1906. 

1907. 

Coal 

Perct. 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Perct. 
100 
116 
100 
100 
118 
122 
100 
91 

'Perct. 

a    102 

I    116 

100 

1    100 

'    118 

122 

.    100 

91 

Perct. 
109 
116 
120 

.  105 
118 
100 
100 
91 

Perct. 
127 
116 
120 
105 
118 
100 
117 
104 

Perct. 
118 
116 
120 
125 
118 
107 
125 
162 

Perct. 
112 

125 
118 
128 
141 
236 

Per  CI. 
124 

Wires 

FMlta  nnA  lA/«1r«tii 

llfii 
138 

Belting 

W  rappe  rs 

Pulp  felts 

MAnhinA  canvas  

125 

118 
128 
141 

Rosin 

221 
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Statement  showing  labor  schedule  paid  during  years  1899  to  1907;  also  increase,  by  per 

cent,  on  each  item. 


Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders 

Third  tenders 

Fourth  tenders 

Beater  engineer 

Helpers 

Foreman  finishing  room. 

Helpers 

Loaders 

Cutter  gills 

Counters 

Foreman  pulp  mill 

Orlndermen 

Steam  engineers 

Firemen 

Foreman  wood  room 

Barker  men 

Yard  crew 

Scaler 

Watchman 

MiUwright 

Helper 

Machinist 

Yard  men 

Teamster 

Frame  maker 

Helper 


laoo. 

igoo. 

1901. 

1902. 

13.80 

13.50 

13.60 

t3.50 

1.90 

i.go 

1.90 

1.90 

1.35 

L35 

1.35 

1.50 

1.25 

1.25 

L25 

1.25 

2.50 

2.50 

2.80 

2.50 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.75 

1.75 

L75 

2.00 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

L50 

1.26 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

.75 

.76 

.75 

.75 

1.00 

LOO 

1.00 

1.00 

1.66 

1.06 

1.70 

1.70 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.90 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.75 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

L37i 

1.37i 

1.46 

1.46 

1.25 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.60 

2.75 

2.76 

2.76 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.36 

1.35 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

i.eo 

1.60 

1.25 

1.26 

1.25 

1.60 

1903. 


13.75 
2.00 
1.50 
1.25 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
1.60 
1.50 
.75 
1.00 
1.70 
1.60 
1.90 
1.75 
2.00 
1.55 
1.46 
1.75 
2.00 
2.75 
2.50 
3.00 
Ltt 
1.50 
1.60 
1.50 


1904. 

1905. 
S3. 76 

1906. 
S3. 75 

1907. 

13.75 

S3. 84 

2.00 

2.40 

2.40 

2.52 

1.50 

1.75 

1.75 

1.80 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

1.35 

2.50 

2.75 

2.76 

2.76 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

.76 

.75 

.75 

.80 

1.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.60 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

2.16 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.04 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.92 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 

2.50 

1.55 

1.65 

1.55 

1.70 

1.46 

1.45 

1.46 

1.60 

1.75 

1.76 

1.75 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.75 

2.76 

2.75 

3.00 

2.60 

2.50 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.10, 

1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.76 

1.75 

1.76 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

In- 
crease 


P.ct. 
10 


8 
10 
29 
28 
16 
28 

7 

50 
31 
20 
17 
37 
43 
25 


20 
57 
24 
28 
7 
33 
28 


Number  days  machines  ran  and  net  product  of  paper. 


Year. 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


MachiBos 
ran. 


Days, 
284 
299i 
316 
302i 
297. 


Product. 


Year. 


Tom. 
9,357  ,: 
10,458  ,1 
11,801 
11,381   I 
12,625   I 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Tom. 
12,979 
12,096 
13,045 
11,292 


Mr.  Stafford.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  2 
o'clock.     We  will  then  continue  with  you,  Mr.  Babcock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  recess  was  taken  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Pursuant  to  recess  taken,  the  committee  reassembled  at  2.15 
o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  C.  Sherman,  of  the 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  relating  to  some  corrections  in  the  report 
of  his  testimony,  which  may  go  in  the  record: 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company, 
Watertown,  N.  F.,  May  21/J90^. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann/ 

Chairmanj  House  of  Representatives 'Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  have  just  received  and  read  the  testimony  which  I  gave  before  your  committee 
1  do  not  wish  to  go  into  trifling  corrections,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary,  but  will 
call  your  attention  to  two  or  three  errors  which  might  be  confusing: 

On  page  851,  please  observe  that  in  the  next  to  the  last  answer  on  that  page  our 

contract  with  the  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Company  should  have  been  stated  as  12,000 

cords  per  year  and  not  1,200. 

On  page  860,  the  footing  as  shown  is  1,927.    It  should  be,  of  course,  19.27. 

On  page  942,  with  reference  to  price  of  the  Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  would  state 

that  tne  reporter  misunderstood  my  punctuation.    The  testimony  should  read  as 
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follows:  ''Then  from  time  to  time  we  raised  our  price  to  12.50  less  2|per  cent^in^tlie 
case  of  the  Syraciise  Post-Standard;  it  was  $2.60  net  to  some,  to  others  it  was  ^.S)." 
This  is  a  small  matter,  but  I  would  like  to  be  very  precise  as  to  Mr.  Gardner^s 
contract. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  stated  to  you  comparisons  made  bv  the  months  of  Januanr 
and  the  months  of  July  would  be  accurate  and  sufficient.  They  are  for  amving  at  all 
the  results  I  conceive  you  are  seeking,  but  there  is  quite  a  wide  fluctuation  in  total 
production.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  ^ould  have  made  comparisons  always  between 
months  consisting  of  four  weeks  or  five  weeks.  I  could  easily  have  done  this  by 
taking  either  the  month  preceding  or  following  in  each  instance.  The  table  is  ahei- 
lutely  accurate,  however,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  and  the  comparisons  fair,  excepting  as 
to  the  aggregate  quantity  produced,  the  months  of  large  production  consequently 
showing  m  some  instances,  though  not  in  all,  a  reduced  cost.  This  fluctuation,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  selling  price  and  the  inaccuracies  are  inconsiderable. 

There  are  a  few  cases  where  negatives  are  introduced  or  omitted  and  where  the 
renorter  misunderstood  the  exact  word  I  used,  but  they  are  all  of  such  a  character  as 
to  De  self-evident,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  worth  while  to  attempt  to  point  them  out. 
Indeed,  I  may  say,  so  far  as  I  can  observe,  I  have  been  very  accurately  reported. 

G.  C.  Sherman. 

Also  a  letter  from  the  Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Ever- 
ett, State  of  Washington: 

EvBBBTT  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
EvereU,  Wash.,  U.  S,  A.,  May  15,  1908. 
James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  PtUp  and  Paper  Investigation^ 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  yesterday  received  the  schedule  seeking  the  necessary  data  lor 
presentation  to  the  present  session  of  Congress  with  your  report.  We  regret  very  much 
that  we  are  not  nearer  to  Washington,  D.  C,  so  that  the  writer  in  person  could  present 
facts  of  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  certain  grades  ol  paper 
made  by  our  concern.  We  are  the  only  book  and  magazine  paper  manufacturers 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.and  located  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  the  placing  of  paper 
on  the  free  tariff  list  would  mean  the  crippling,  if  not  the  complete  annihilation  of 
our  industry,  we  must  respectfullv  ask  consideration  of  the  facts  as  herein  stated, 
which  we  have  had  subscribed  ana  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public. 

We  will  place  the  facts  and  statements  in  response  to  the  following  three  sub|ect8: 

First.  Statements  have  been  made  in  the  public  press  as  to  an  arbitrary  raising  of 
the  price  of  paper  by  an  alleged  paper  trust. 

Second.  Placing  of  pulp  and  pulp  products,  newspaper,  book,  and  magazine  paper 
on  the  free  tariff  list. 

Third.  The  Canadian  Government's  action  as  to  putting  an  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  Government  placing  newspaper,  book,  and 
magazine  paper  on  the  free  tariff  list. 

In  answer  to  the  first  subject,  and  so  as  to  place  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  we 
have  carefully  gone  over  our  records  for  ten  years,  so  that  your  committee  can  quickly 
determine — 

First.  The  increased  cost  of  production  from  year  to  year. 

Second.  The  increased  net  return  from  year  to  year. 

Third.  The  increased  selling  price  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  made  for  comparison  the  following  statement  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
paper  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  have  taken  the  figures  of  1898  as  the  basis  of  100 : 


Year. 

1    Cost  of 
Froduo-     production 
tlon.           at  our 
1     plant. 

Net  retain 
to  our 
plant. 

Selling 
prioema- 
dilne^ln- 
lahedbook. 

100 

1898 

100               100 
113  {              101 
119  1              111 
119                117 
128                117 
134  1              112 
187  1              117 
140                114 
182  j              111 
153                 117 

100 

1899 

103                 108 

1900 

116                  124 

1901 

113                  106 

1902 

112                  112 

1903 

113 

116 
US 
112 
118 

lie 

1904 

ue 

1906 

112 

1906 

105 

1907 .          . 

117 
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lumber  industry.    The  pulp  mills  of  northern  New  Yorko  having  eaten  into  the 
heart   of   the  Adirondack   Mountains,  have  now  to  turn  to  Canada  for  a  greater 

groportion  of  their  supplies,  while  the  pulp  mills  of  Wisconsin,  8uppk)8ed  also  to 
ave  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  raw  material  in  their  own  State,  have,  during 
1907,  been  compelled  to  haul  pulp  wood  by  rail  to  the  extent  oif  about  70,000 
cords  all  the  way  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  eke  out  their  supplies.  The 
last-named  development  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  conditions  of  water  supplv  and 
difficulty  of  getting  timber  from  the  woods,  but  the  irregular  water  supply  is  itself  due 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  great  forest  areas,  and  all  the  facts  tend  to  show  the  sure 
approach  of  the  great  crisis  referred  to  aifd  to  explain  why  some  27  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  have  already  introduced,  while  a  dozen  other  States  are  preparing  to  intro- 
duce, legislation  to  check  this  devastation  ^nd  recover,  if  possible,  the  wast^  already 
wrought. 

Apart  from  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Wisconsin  and  adjoining  regions,  the  forests 
of  Maine  have  been  cited  as  furnishing  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  and  as  being 
able  to  supply  the  pulp  mills  of  the  United  States  for  all  time.  No  doubt  these  esti- 
mates have  been  believed  by  those  who  made  them,  as  was  the  case  with  those  who 
believed  the  forests  of  Michigan  were  sufficient  for  that  State's  needs,  but  it  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  during  the  present  year  the  International  Paper  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  obtxiined  wharfing  facilities  at  Portland,  Me.,  to  which  port  it  is  bringing 
vessels  with  cai^goes  of  pulp  wood  from  the  coasts  of  Quel^ec  and  New  Brunswick  for 
its  own  mills  in  New  England,  some  of  them  in  the  State  of  Maine  itself,  while 
other  American  companies  have  obtained  large  timber  limits  in  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  northern  and  eastern  Quebec,  with  the  same  object  of  keeping  up 
the  supplies  of  wood  no  longer  obtainable  at  home,  except  at  greater  expense.  Count- 
ing the  negotiations  under  way  at  the  present  moment  for  the  acquisition  of  timber 
tracts  in  eastern  Canada,  United  States  paper  and  pulp  companies  have  purchased 
from  12,000  to  15,000  square  miles  of  Canadian  spruce  limits.  The  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company,  which  owns  over  2,000  square  miles  of  spruce  limits  in  Quebec,  recently 
explained  to  its  shareholders  as  the  reason  of  reducing  its  dividend  from  7  to  4  per  cent 
that  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  large  bodies  of  timber  in  Canada  '*on  account  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  market  price  of  pulp  wood  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
spruce  forests  of  this  continent."  This  is,  of  course,  the  only  reason  the  other  large 
companies  have  for  buying  timber  lands  in  Canada. . 

A  land  of  illimitable  limits. — Canada  has  the  largest  forest  area  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  has  also  a  far  greater  aggregate  of  water  power  than  any  other  country. 
Considering  the  relation  of  forests  to  water  powers  and  the  relation  of  water  power  to 
electrical  energy  in  a  country  largely  deficient  in  coal — at  least  in  its  central  provincee- 
and  considering  further  the  relation  of  forests  to  those  industrial  arts  in  which  Canada 
excels,  the  conservation  of  those  forests  becomes  the  gravest  problem  in  the  whole 
range  of  our  material  life. 

Tne  area  of  the  forests  of  Canada  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Canada,  at  2,600,000  square  miles,  or  about  1,657,600,000  acres,  of  which 
over  half  may  be  in  pulp  wood.  This  may  appear  to  afford  us  timber  limits  illimitable, 
but  huge  areas  of  these  timber  lands  are  inaccessible  and  will  remain  so  until  vast  sums 
of  money  are  expended  for  transportation  facilities,  while  in  our  more  northerly 
regions  tne  annual  growth  and,  consequently,  the  rate  of  reproduction  is  slower  than 
in  areas  to  the  south.  Hence  we  will  find  in  Canada,  as  those  engaged  in  the  timber 
trade  of  the  United  States  have  already  discovered  to  their  dismay,  that  the  stores  of 
wood  commercially  available  are  by  no  means  inexhaustible.  We  still  have  this 
great  advantage:  That  we  can  profit  by  the  follies  and  mistakes  of  our  neighbors  and 
apply  the  ounce  of  prevention  rather  than  wait  till  we  need  the  pound  of  cure. 

The  self-consumiTig  zeal. — The  zeal  and  energy  of  Americans  in  developing  great 
enterprises  and  the  devotion  of  many  of  them  to  money  have  led  them  into  excesses 
which  have  brought  suffering  to  the  people,  and  will,  if  pursued,  cause  still  more  suf- 
fering and  privation  to  future  generations.  The  reckless  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  the 
western  prairies,  which  is  largely  the  cause  of  the  migration  of  American  farmers  to  the 
Canadian  Northwest;  the  wanton  depletion  of  the  white  fish  and  herring  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  Lake  Erie  by  American  fishermen,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  their  own 
fishing  grounds,  invaded  the  Canadian  side  regardless  of  Canadian  laws  or  of  danger 


oThe  108  pulp  mills  of  New  York  have  a  yearly  capacity  of  987,000  cords  of  wood, 
and,  estimatmg  a  growth  of  10  cords  per  acre,  these  mills  would  strip  close  upon  100,000 
acres  per  year.  If  to  this  is  added  the  cut  for  the  lumber  mills  of  the  State  (estimated 
by  the  census  of  1900  at  about  245,000,000  feet),  such  a  rate  of  consumption  would 
exhaust  the  whole  spruce  supply  of  the  Adirondacks  in  seven  years  if  these  mills  were 
confined  to  the  timber  of  that  region. 
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almost  any  other  indiiBtry,  and  aa  the  plant  ^ets  older  the  charges  for  repairs  increase 
in  greater  ratio  each  year.  Consequently  it  is  neither  fair  nor  just  to  place  the  selling 
price  of  goods  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  what  a  most  modem  and  newly-started  plant  can 
produce,  the  repairs  to  which  plant  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  are  comparativdy 
small,  and  neither  is  the  new  plant  doing  itself  justice  in  not  charging  into  its  coet  sheet 
an  amount  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence,  investing  tne  same  as  all  reserve 
funds  ought  to  be  invested,  so  that  in  later  years  it  will  be  able  to  take  from  that  reserve 
fund  a  proportion  each  year  to  minimize  the  exceptional  future  repair  account  which 
inevitably  comes  in  paper-mill  careers. 

Deprec%aH(m. — How  many  of  our  paper  mills  charge  off  each  year  into  their  cost 
sheets  an  amount  so  that  their  book  value  will  be  on  a  parity  with  appraised  depre- 
ciated value?  We  think  very  few.  Our  experience  shows  the  fact  thsi,  after  having 
had  our  plant  ap})raised  in  1904  by  the  American  Appraisal  Company  of  Milwaukee 
(whose  appraisal  is  accepted,  in  case  of  fire  loss,  by  the  insurance  companies),  the 
depreciated  value  was  less  than  the  book  value,  equal  to  a  depreciation  of  3  per  cent 
per  annum,  in  addition  to  2  per  cent  we  had  charged  since  the  plant  started  in  1892; 
therefore,  in  our  case  we  ou^ht  to  chiurge  off  5  per  cent  per  annum  for  depreciation  an<i, 
in  addition,  absorb  all  repairs  in  the  coet  of  production.  In  the  statements  render&l 
to  you  no  depreciation  beyond  2  per  cent  has  been  chaiged. 

We  are,  utuortunately,  makers  of  many  different  kinds  of  paper,  due  to  the  limited 
demand  and  market  on  this  Pacific  coast,  consequently  are  not  able  to  give  the  cost 
and  selling  price  of  each  grade  made  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  but  we  can  give  you 
the  average  sellinjg  price  of  a  standard  paper  called  No.  1  machine  finished  book  paper, 
used  by  the  publfihers  and  supplied  by  us  in  competition  with  eastern  manufacturers, 
viz: 

Price  per  100  pounds  delivered/,  o.  b.  Pacific  coast  terminals  {cash  discount  is  deducted) 


Year. 


1W8 

1^ 

1900 1 

1901 ! 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 


'     Price 
[  poonda. 

IncreaM 
OW1898. 

• 

Percent. 

13.80 

100 

1         3.90 

3 

1          4.70 

24 

1          4.00 

5 

1          4.25 

12 

4.40 

16 

440 

16 

4.25 

12 

3.99 

5 

4.45 

17 

You  will  note  the  increase  is  65  cents  per  100  pounds  or  $13  per  ton,  or  17  per 
cent  in  1907  as  compared  with  1898,  which  is  exactly  the  ratio  in  percentage  of  increase 
as  our  entire  output  shows.  This  same  increase  in  selling  price  vou  should  find  in 
the  eastern  quotations,  for  oiir  selling  prices  are  based  on  East,  plus  freight  to  the  West, 
and  we  try  not  to  sell  any  cheaper  than  competition  compels  us.  Freight  rates  west- 
bound on  chemicals  and  finished  product  are  practically  the  same  as  ten  yean  ago, 
the  only  increase  being  locally  on  pulp  wood. 

During  the  past  eleven  years  we  have  established,  by  personal  visits,  export  trade 
with  Japan,  Cnina,  Manila,  Siam,  Australasia,  South  and  Central  America,  and  South 
Africa,  to  take  care  of  our  surplus  product,  at  a  loss  in  revenue  as  comp^ued  with  home 
trade  (for  reasons  explained  under  argument  against  removal  of  tariff),  in  order  to 
keep  our  plant  running  to  its  fullest  capacitv,  thereby  getting  a  minimum  cost  of  pro- 
duction. As  our  home  trade  has  increased  we  have  withdrawn  from  export  trade, 
as  shown  by  the  percentage  of  our  total  output,  viz: 


Per  cent. 


1897 

46. 4 

1903 

1898 

24. 7 

1904 

1899 

28. 6 

1906 

1900 

34.3 

1906 

1901 

22.8 

1907 

1902 

25. 5 

PeroQQt. 
..  20.3 
..  8.4 
..  13.5 
..  6.1 
..       9.7 


An  avenge  of  20.5  per  cent  of  our  entire  output  for  eleven  years,  resulting  in  the 
small  mamn  of  about  2  per  cent  margin  on  cost.  Without  this  surplus  market  our 
plant  could  not  have  operated,  but  would  be  out  of  existence,  and  not  a  factor  in 
nelping  to  build  up  ana  develop  the  Pacific  slope,  as  it  is  doing  to-day. 
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f  Another  point  for  your  information:  Export  competition  is  that  of  the  world,  and 
other  countries  have  experienced  advances  m  price  of  paper,  as  shown  by  the  advance 
in  prices  we  have  obtained;  our  records  disclose  an  increase  in  1907  of  17  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1898,  or  exactly  the  same  advance  as  in  this  country  upon  No.  1 
machine  finished  book  paper,  which  is  the  same  grade  of  paper  we  export. 
The  foregoing  we  offer  in  proof  of  our  contention: 

1.  That  the  increases  in  the  selling  price  of  paper  are  due  to  the  natural  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  adjustment  m  sympathy  with  the  cost  of  production. 

2.  That  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  we  know  of  no  trust  or  combina- 
tion of  paper  makers  by  which  the  price  of  paper  is  or  has  been  arbitrarily  advanced. 

To  demonstrate  that  we  are  not  making  tne  enormous  profits  claimed  by  the  paper 
consumers,  would  state  that  during  the  past  ten  vears  the  profits  have  only  been 
7.07  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  actual  capital  subscribed,  and  have  been  used  as 
follows: 

Percent. 

Dividends 3. 04 

Betterments  to  plant 1. 52 

Replacements  for  future  economy 50 

Increased  working  capital ^ 2. 01 

7.07 

Answering  the  second  subject,  viz,  the  placing  of  news  paper,  book  and  magazine 
paper  on  the  free  tariff  Ibt,  which  we  believe  would  mean  the  crippling,  if  not  the 
complete  annihilation  of  our  industry,  we  would  give  the  following  facts: 

1.  It  would  open  the  Pacific  coast  market  to  the  inroads  of  foreign  competition, 
which,  from  our  experience  in  catering  for  the  export  trade  of  Japan,  China,  Australia, 
and  South  America,  where  we  come  in  competition  with  other  countries  than  our  own, 
has  shown  as  that  we  must  sell  our  product  at  about  15  per  cent  less  than  we  sell  to  our 
own  market,  while  the  eastern.  ^U.  S.  A.)  manufacturer  is  able  to  procure  an  equal 
price  with  that  obtained  for  his  nome^market;  this  because  the  eastern  manufacturer 
IS  able  to  manufacture  book  and  magazine  papers  about  15  per  cent  cheaper  than  we 
are  able  to  do,  which  is  due  to  the  following  facts: 

a.  Labor  is  33  per  cent  higher  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  (See  attached  state- 
ments, and  compare  with  statements  of  eastern  mills  making  like  ^lules  to  ours.) 

b.  The  increased  cost  of  chemicals  used  by  us  which  have  to  be  purchased  from  the 
East,  and  upon  which  an  overland  freight  rate  has  got  to  be  paid  additional  to  what 
the  eastern  manufacturer  has  to  pay  for  his  chemicals. 

c.  The  fixed  charges  per  ton  of  product,  on  account  of  our  being  a  small  mill,  are 
much  higher  than  with  the  eastern  large  manufacturer. 

d.  The  necessity  of  having  a  larger  investment  per  ton  of  product,  due  to  our  havi^ 
to  carry  a  larger  quantity  of  raw  materials,  owing  to  our  oeing  from  2,000  to  3,000 
miles  away  from  the  base  of  supplies. 

2.  Our  only  salvation  would  oe  to  immediately  seek  a  location  on  the  British  Colum- 
bia side,  where  they  have  the  four  essentials  necessary  for  cheap  manufacture  of 
paper,  viz: 

a.  Pulp  wood. 

6.  Water  power  available  to  wood  supply. 

c.  Labor. 

d.  Transportation. 

but  are  without  the  fifth  and  most  essential  requirement,  viz: 

e.  Home  market  for  the  goods  when  made. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  on  the  (question  of  competition  in  our  United  States  markets 
from  a  paper  mill  located  in  British  Columbia  while  the  tari£f  remains  at  its  present 
figure.  Our  experience,  dated  over  sixteen  years,  has  demonstrated  that  a  paper  mill 
jocated  on  the  Pacific  coast  must  have  at  least  60  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  a  home 
market  in  order  to  make  ends  meet,  whereas  at  this  time  a  mill  of  our  capacity — ^viz, 
25  tons  per  day — could  only  procure  3  per  cent  or  4  per  cent  of  the  home  market  if 
located  m  British  Columbia;  out,  if  the  free  tari£f  with  Canada  is  given,  that  country 
would  be  able  to  compete  for  the  United  States  trade,  and,  considering  the  advantages, 
it  would  be  to  our  interest  to  move  our  plant  out  of  the  United  States. 

3.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  you,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  with  all  of  the  wood 
products  we  have  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  Washington,  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  an  unlimited  supply  where  water  power  or  transportation  is  available. 

4.  Certain  pulp- wood  requirements  for  paper  market  are  very  limited;  for  instance, 
Cottonwood.  We  are  now  reforesting,  looking  forward  to  the  complete  shortage  of  this 
kind  of  pulp  wood  within  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  It  is  important  that  some 
forestry  legislation  be  enacted  which  would  encourage  reforestry  by  releasing  taxation 
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upon  such  reforestry  until  same  shall  have  grown  to  be  of  commercial  value;  otherwise 
the  ultimate  cost  of  the  wood  grown,  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  cost  of  labor,  and  interest 
upon  investment  would  be  practically  prohibitive. 

Answering  the  third  subject,  viz,  the  Canadian  government's  action  as  to  placing 
an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  in  the  event  of  the  United  States  placing  paper  on  the 
free  tariff  list.  We  reler  to  the  second  question  setting  forth  tne  facts  in  response 
to  this,  showing  the  advantages  in  British  Columbia  as  compared  with  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, which  the  writer  investigated  very  thorou^hlv  some  two  or  three  yeaiB  ago, 
and  we  give  as  our  opinion  that  it  will  force  the  Unitea  States  manufacturers  to  adopt 
Canada  as  the  paper-making  country.  This  would  be  inevitable  if  the  United  States 
took  off  present  auty  on  the  manufactured  goods,  thus  making  it  possible  for  Canada 
to  practically  control  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  with  the  result,  we  believe, 
of  preventing  this  mill,  as  one  out  of  many,  to  operate  successfully  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  this  connection  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  under  the  present 
tariff,  our  small  mill  can  only  depend  on  home  market  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent  of 
its'capacity,  and,  during  1907,  sought  the  remaining  10  per  cent  from  foreign  countries. 

On  behalf  of  our  company,  would  advise  that  the  reason  we  have  gone  so  exhaust- 
ively into  the  many  phases  of  the  question  is  that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  investi- 
gation, should  it  result  in  the  placing  of  paper  on  the  free  tariff  list,  is  extremely  vital 
to  us  as  an  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast.  * 

In  conclusion  we  would  state  that  it  is  our  opinion  the  Pacific  coast  is  in  its  develop- 
ment period,  and  if  the  facts  as  hereinbefore  stated  do  not  call  for  protection,  we  would 
like  to  know  how  young  industries  can  grow  into  old  ones. 

Most  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  select  committee. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Compakt, 
By  W.  F.  HowARTH,  Manager. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  information  contained  in  this  letter  of  fourteen  page«, 
and  the  statement  showing  comparative  wages  of  labor  hereto  attached,  is  correct 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  oelief,  and  covers  a  period  from  January  1,  1898,  to 
December  31,  1907. 

State  of  Washington, 

County  of  Snohomish,  8s: 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  May,  1908. 
[seal.]  Frank  Killien, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of  Waskirigtanj 

and  rending  in  Lowell,  Wash. 

Statement  of  comparative  wages  of  employees  of  Everett^  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Everett,  Wash.,  referred  to  in  their  letter  of  May  15,  1908. 


I         iDcn 

1907.       , 

Per  day.    Per  cent. 


Flnlahera 

Olria 

Super  calenders 

Machine  tenders 

Back  tenders 

Third  hands 

Boys 

Beater  men 

Helpers 

Bleachers 

Digesters 

Yaryan 

Rotary 

Engineers  (per  month) 

Firemen 

Liquor  room 

Llmeldln 

Chipper 

Blacksmith 

Piper 

Carpenters 

Machinists 

Common  labor 


Average  inonaae,  60  per  cent. 


aEi^t  hoars. 
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Also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  the  Fletcher  Paper  Company, 
of  Alpena,  Mich. : 

Fletchbr  Paper  Company, 
Alpena,  Mch,,  May  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  Jambb  R.  Mann,  WdMngton,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  This  company  has  been  interested  i^  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  ten 
years.  We  own  our  own  sulphite  and  ground-wood  mill  and  water  power,  and  are 
makinjg  fiber  and  manila  papers.  We  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  appear  before  the 
committee  with  our  books  showing  cost  of  construction,  cost  of  operation,  selling 
price,  and  profits  during  that  time  and  submit  to  the  committee's  decision  as  to  whether 
we  have  atanv  time  obtained  an  exorbitant  profit  in  the  business.  In  fact,  the  only 
thing  that  we  fear  would  be  that  our  disclosures  might  affect  our  bank  credits. 
Yours,  very  truly ,| 

Fletcher  Paper  Company, 
rank  W.  Fletcher,  Pretident. 

Also  a  letter  from  Finch,  Pniyn  &  Co.,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y^  and 
a  letter  from  Sidney  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  Box,  Board 
and  Paper  Company.  The  letter  last  submitted  from  the  Everett 
Paper  Company  contains  considerable  information,  which  I  think  we 
will  not  stop  to  read.  The  others  are  merely  relating  to  the  schedules. 
Here  are  the  Mitchell  and  the  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.  letters: 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  May  tO,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   Referring  to  your  recent  request  for  a  complete  report  concerning  the 
manu&u^ture  of  paper  and  wood  pulp  for  the  year  1907, 1  beg  to  aavise  that  the  blank 
will  be  completed  and  mailed  early  next  week,  which  is  as  soon  as  we  can  possibly 
get  it  done. 

Very  respectfully.  Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.  (Incorporated). 

F.  B.  Chapman,  Cashier, 


[United  Box  Board  and  Paper  Company.] 

New  York,  May  21,  1908. 
Mr.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:   Your  favor  of  the  16th  at  hand.    We  will  send  you  the  statistics  in 
regard  to  our  company,  which  you  request,  as  soon  as  our  accounting  department  can 
prepare  the  figures. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Sidney  Mitchell,  President, 

Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  F.  J. 
Sensenbrenner,  of  the  Kimberly  &  Clark  Company,  of  Neenah,  Wis. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  V.  J.  SEHSEHEBENNEB,  OF  NEENAH^  WIS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company? 
Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chaibman.  Where  are  its  mills  located? 
Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Neenah,  Wis.;  Appleton,  Wis.;  Kimberly, 
Wis.;  and  Niagara,  Wis. 
The  Chairman.  You  have  how  many  mills? 
Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Eight  mills. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  your  product  mostly  news-print  paper  I 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No^  sir;  it  is  varied.  We  make  news- 
print papers,  writing  papers,  mcluding  manUas  and  fibers,  book-print, 
and  low-grade  writing  papers. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  machines  have  you  for  news-print 
paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Two  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  Niagara,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  capacity? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  72  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  mill  at  Niagara,  Wis.,  do  you  make  your 
own  wood  pulp  and  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  place? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  statement? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  a 
statement;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  assimied,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
inquiry,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  would  be  directed  particularly  to 
the  news-print  paper  busmess,  so  that  what  data  I  have  to  submit 
here  has  relation  to  that  end  of  our  business  altogether. 

At  the  Niagara  mill,  where  we  make  our  news-print  paper,  we  make 
about  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the  product  into  manila  papers, 
and  the  balance  of  it  is  in  news-print  paper.  We  aim  to  keep  aoout 
75  per  cent  of  the  product  of  that  mill  under  contract,  and  the  Dalance 
of  the  product,  with  some  margin  for  increasing  the  requirements 
under  tne  news-print  contracts,  we  manufacture  into  manila  papers 
and  sell  it  on  the  market  currently;  so  that  when  we  have  our  quota 
of  news-print  paper  imder  contract,  we  have  no  paper  to  oflFer  for 
current  trade;  that  is,  news-print  paper. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1906  and  the  first  half  or  first  two-thirds 
of  1907  tne  demands  by  our  news-print  customers  on  us  was  so  great 
that  at  times  we  were  scarcely  able  to  take  care  of  them,  and  our 
manila  trade  suflFered  in  consequence.  In  view  of  that  we  volun- 
tarily lost  a  Denver  newspaper  contract;  that  is^  when  the  contract 
came  up  for  renewal  and  we  were  asked  for  a  pnce  on  it,  we  refused 
to  quote  on  it.  The  reason  we  did  not  quote  on  that  particular  con- 
tract was  because  the  sizes  required  by  it  were  not  advantageous  to 
our  machines.  During  the  last  year  we  also  lost  three  contracts,  as 
I  now  recall,  in  that  way — two  in  Salt  Lake  Qty  and  one  in  New 
Orleans.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  we  have  secured  three  new  con- 
tracts, one  in  Salt  Lake  City,  which  we  took  in  competition  from  a 
Wisconsin  mill;  one  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  one  in  New  Orleans, 
the  latter  two  being  taken  in  competition  with  some  eastern  mills,  the 
names  of  which  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  what  eastern  mills 
held  those  contracts.  All  three  contracts  have  been  taken  through  a 
jobber. 

Immediately  following  the  panic  the  requirements  upon  us  by  our 
news-paper  contractors  fell  on  very  matenally,  which,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  demand  for  the  manilas  that  we  make  at  that  mill, 
and  which  are  sold  very  largely^through  dealers,  fell  off  pretty  much 
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altogether,  so  that  we  did  not  have  business  enough  for  that  mill  so 
that  we  could  keep  it  in  continuous  operation.  We  have  been  shut 
down,  I  think,  since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  or  possibly  since  the 
1st  of  December — I  do  not  recall  exactly — twenty-six  days. 

I  observed  since  my  presence  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  inquiry 
has  been  directed  somewhat  to  ascertain  from  witnesses  who  have  tes- 
tified whether  they  have  attended  meetings  of  manufacturers.  I 
want  to  say  frankly  that  I  have  attended  such  meetings,  and  that  at 
such  meetings  I  have  not  hesitated  to  state  matters  which  I  felt  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  other  manufacturers,  especially  in  relation  to  the 
the  trade,  as  judged  by  our  own  condition;  the  volume  of  business 
we  had  at  the  time,  as  to  whether  we  had  business  enough  on  hand 
to  keep  in  operation  fully;  and  have  not  hesitated  even  to  state  the 
prices  at  which  we  were  selling  our  product.  I  believe  that  a  frank 
interchange  of  information  of  that  cnaracter  between  manufacturers 
of  similar  lines  of  goods  is  conducive  to  a  more  intelligent  conduct 
of  the  business.  The  old  feeling  between  manufacturers,  or  the  old 
reluctance  between  manufacturers  to  disclose  things  in  connection 
with  their  business,  particularly  costs,  on  the  theory  that  they  may 
have  some  advantage  over  their  competitors  and  will  use  that 
advantage  to  the  destruction  of  a  competitor  probably,  and  get  hurt 
themselves  [laughter],  I  think  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

My  name  in  the  proceedings,  I  note,  has  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  traffic  bureau.  In  Mr.  Hurlbut's  testimony  yes- 
terday, I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  made  very  clear  that  there  are 
a  number  of  mills,  not  in  the  General  Paper  Company  during  its 
existence,  making  grades  of  paper  entirely  different  from  those  sold 
through  the  General  Paper.  Company;  mills  which  are  members  of 
the  traffic  bureau;  and  there  are  a  number  of  General  Paper  Com- 
pany mills,  that  is,  mills  formerly  in  the  General  Paper  Company, 
that  are  not  in  the  General  Traffic  Bureau.  I  might  mention  in  that 
connection  some  of  the  mills  and  the  grades  of  paper  which  they 
make  which  are  not  of  the  General  Paper  Company,  and  which  are 
members  of  the  traffic  bureau.  I  have  in  mind  the  Gilbert  Paper 
Company,  of  Menasha;  the  Fox  River  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton, 
Wis.;  the  Plover  Paper  Company,  of  Plover,  Wis.,  all  making  writing 
papers;  the  Thilmany  Paper  Mills,  of  Kaukauna,  making  tissue 
papers,  colored  papers  of  various  kinds,  napkins,  and  so  forth;  the 
Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton;  the  Interlake  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton,  making  no  paper  at  all,  and  a 
number  of  other  coinpanies,  whose  names  I  do  not  recall  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  is  that  which  makes  no  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  interlake  Paper  Company,  of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  sulphite  pulp.  In  Mr.  Sherry's  testi- 
mony of  this  morning  he  made  some  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
Quinnesec  mill,  which,  by  the  way,  is  our  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill,  had  a 
contract  with  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  for  the  purchase 
of  pulp  wood  for  that  mill.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  would  like  to  say 
sometning  about  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company.  The  Wiscon- 
sin Pulp  Wood  Company  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  01  Wisconsin  by  men  interested  in  various  mill  companies  in 
Wisconsin  consuming  pulp  wood  for  the  purpose  of  securing  pulp  for 
the  mills  with  which  they  were  connected  under  contract.  It  fur- 
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nishes  to  these  various  companies  upon  their  order,  at  actual  cost, 
including  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  a  commission  of  $6,000  in 
the  aggregate,  which  is  counted  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  wood,  and 
which  $6,000  is  disbursed  among  tne  stockholders  of  the  \yisconsin 
Pulp  Wood  Company. 

Tne  Chairman.  Six  thousand  dollars  per  mill,  do  you  mean! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  $6,000  m  the  aggregate;  $6,000  per 
annum,  I  should  have  said.  That  is  charged  under  the  cost  of  domg 
business,  purchasing  the  wood,  and  so  forth,  and  clerical  work  in  con- 
nection with  it,  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  charged  up  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  is  charged  up  at  the  end  of  tne  year. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  separate  item? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  As  a  teparate  item. 

The  Chairman.  Divided  how? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  is  on  the  cord  basis.  It  is  divided  on 
the  cord  basis — that  is  to  say,  it  buvs  various  kinds  of  wood,  spruce 
and  hemlock  chiefly — and  the  actual  cost  of  the  wood,  the  expense  of 
purchasing  it,  and  of  conducting  the  office  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp 
Wood  Company  and  this  $6,000  is  charged  against  the  wood,  and 
it  is  assessed  against  the  mill  on  the  cord  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  such  an  agreement  as  that  happen  to  be 
made,  to  pay  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  $6,000  a  year  for 
services  rendered,  by  all  of  these  stockholders  or  all  of  these  other 
coinpanies? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is,  the  mill  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  was  paid  out  as  a  dividend  upon  the  stock, 
so  that  the  people  who  made  an  investment  in  the  stock  would  get 
some  return  upon  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  did  such  an  agreement  as  that  happen  ?  That 
is  a  very  unusual  thing,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  recall  the  circumstances.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  about  four  years  ago.  It  was  a  sort  of  cooperative 
undertaking. 

The  Chairman.  Do  thev  buy  most  of  your  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  They  buy  the  wood  that  we  used  at  our 
Niagara,  Wis.,  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  touch  upon 
some  of  these  thin^  in  connection  with  my  statement. 

The  Chairman,    i  ou  maj^  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  les,  sir.  I  have  here  a  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  shows  the  variation  in  cost  of  pulp  woo<l  purchased 
for  this  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill  since  1898,  shoeing  the  increase  in  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  wood  pulp.  On  the  same  statement  the  cost  per 
cord  of  128  cubic  feet  of  rough  wood  in  each  year  since  and  includmg 
1898,  and  the  cost  of  hemlock  wood  per  cord  in  each  year  since  ana 
including  1900,  our  sulphite  mill  not  having  started  up  until  that  year. 
The  prices  which  I  state  herein  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  our  mill  and  in  the 
river,  as  we  secure  a  considerable  part  of  our  wood  tributary  to  the 
river  and  run  it  down  the  river.  In  the  last  five  years  of  this  period 
we  cut  about — well,  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  five  we  cut  about 
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15  per  cent  of  our  own  stumpage,  and  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  five 
about  25  per  cent  of  our  own  stumpagC;  our  total  requirements  of  that 
mill  being  about  60,000  cords  per  year.  The  bulk  of  that  stumpage, 
by  the  way,  was  hemlock.  Tne  price  at  which  we  charged  our  own 
stumpage  is  at  the  actual  cost  thereof,  the  actual  price  paid  for  the 
stunipa^e  and  the  cost  of  putting  it  in  and  delivering  it.  I  think, 
Mr.  (Jhairman,  that  is  a  business  proposition.  We  would  be  justified 
in  charging  it  at  what  we  have  to -pay  for  other  wood  of  the  same  kind 
which  we  purchased  in  the  same  year,  but  we  did  not  do  it.  We  put 
it  in  at  actual  cost. 

The  next  statement  shows  the  variation  in  our  wage  scales  from  the 
year  1900,  inclusive,  to  date,  stated  in  per  cents.  It  also  shows  the 
labor  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  paper,  independent  of  the  cost  per 
hundred  pounds  of  paper  of  the  ground  wood  and  sulphite  used  in  it. 
In  another  item  the  labor  cost  of  un^round  wood  is  figured  into 
paper,  and  the  labor  cost  on  sulphite  is  figured  in  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  These  statements  all  show  for  tnemselves  what 
they  show? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  Some  of  the  statements,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion in  connection  with  them.    I  will  not  read  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  is  there  any  object  in  taking  the 
time  to  show  what  the, statements  show,  if  they  indicate  on  the  nead- 
ings  what  they  do  show?  Telling  it  there  gives  us  no  additional 
information. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  These  statements  I  intended  to  hand  to  the 
stenographer. 

.  The  Chairman.  Very  well;  give  them  to  the  stenographer  if  the 
headings  show  what  they  are,  and  then  take  up  the  things  you  want 
to  call  particular  attention  to. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  what  I  am  doing  now,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Now,  I  have  not  a  schedule  showing  the  rates  of  wages  on  difiFerent 
classes  of  labor  by  years,  but  I  can  supply  that,  if  the  chairman 
please.  I  have  with  me  the  rates  of  wages  we  are  paying  at  the 
present  time  at  this  particular  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill. 

The  Chairman,  Of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  that  is  of 
no  value  by  itself.     You  can  put  that  in  and  send  us  the  rest. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Very  well,  sir.  Machine  tenders,  $4.35; 
back  tenders,  $2.50;  beater  engineers,  $3;  beater  helpers,  $1.92; 
steam  engineers,  $2.82;  oilers,  $1.92;  head  finisher,  $2.75;  male 
helpers,  $2;  female  finishers,  $1.25;  millwrights,  $3.50;  firemen, 
$2.70;  helpers,  $1.75;  machinists,  $3.25;  helpers,  $3;  grinder  men, 
$2;  acid  makers,  $2.25;  loaders,  $1.75;  truckers  and  pilers,  $1.62^. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  those  all  refer  to  the  daily  wage? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  two-tour  system.  1  was  just  going  to 
touch  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty-six  and  seventy-eight  hours,  respectively, 
per  week? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  a  statement  showing 
the  variation  in  cost  in  per  cents  from  1898  to  the  present  time  on 
the  various  commodities  used  in  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  call  it  the  two-tour  system  up  there? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  ''  Two-ture ''  or  "  two-tower."  It  is  variously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  have  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  term. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  beg  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  reference  to  the  term  itself.  Is  that  the 
term  you  use? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  to  pronunciation,  in  the  West  they 
call  it  "ture;"  down  East  they  call  it  "tower."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  next  statement  is  the  cost  per  hundred 
pounds  of  producing  paper,  figured  at  the  actual  cost  on  producing 
raw  matenals.  In  our  system  of  accounting  we  make  each  depart- 
ment of  the  plant  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and  we  charge  the  plant 
with  the  two  prices,  but  in  these  statements  we  show  the  actual  cost 
of  producing  paper  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  producing  ground 
wood  and  sulphite  at  that  plant,  without  any  charge  for  depreciation 
or  interest  or  mvestment,  or  for  power.  Since  1901  we  have  increased 
our  production  in  the  paper  mill  43.1  per  cent  by  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  money  lor  improvements,  and  in  spite  of  tnat  there 
has  been  quite  a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper. 

The  next  statement 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1902,  1.651;  1903,  1.56;  1904,  1.613;  1905. 
1.511;  1906,  1.603;  1907,  1.799. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  figures  for  this  yeari 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  ground  wood? 

The  Chairman.  No;  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  News  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes.  The  average  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mills 
since  1898  to  1907,  inclusive.  The  first  four  years  of  that  period,  or  of 
the  statement  rather,  covers  the  selling  price  at  our  Kimoerly,  Wis., 
mill,  where  we  made  print  paper  up  to  tne  time  it  was  destroyed  bv 
fire:  1898,  1.79:  1899,  1.775;  1900,  2.14;  1901,  1.998:  1902,  1.949: 
1903,  2.039;  1904,  2.039;  1905,  1.97;  1906,  1.767:  1907,  1.975. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  COMPANY. 

Variation  in  cost  of  pulp  wood,  Quinnesec,  taking  year  1898  a$  basis, 
[Rough  wood  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  f.  o.  b  can  and  riv«r  at  mill.] 


Year. 

Per  cent. 
,             100 

Spmoe. 

13.70 
4.80 
&80 
5l66 
6l55i 

6.70. 
6.44  • 
6.82, 

Hemlock. 

1806 

1899 

!             129 

1900 

128 

33. 9& 

1901 

121 

3.60 

1902 

132 

3. 45 

1903 

124 

170 

1904 

1              139 

a85 

1905 

136 

3.82 

m)6 

186 

3.86 

ItHJT 

181 

4.91 

I 
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Variation  in  labor  co«to,  taking  year  1900  as  a  basis. 


Year. 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 


Handling 
wood. 


Per  cent. 
KW.O 
104.3 
123.6 
128.0 
130.0 
130.0 
121.6 
12&6 
129.3 


News- 
paper mill. 


1873 


General 
average 
wood- 
handling 
piilpana 
paper  mills. 


Per  cent. 
100.0 
101.8 
103.6 
105.6 
115.1 
116.0 
115.3 
115l9 
117.3 


Per  cent. 
100.0 
102.3 
107.9 
109.5 
U1.2 
110.0 
110.2 
112.9 
113.7 


lAbor  coat  per  100  poundspaper 10. 196 

Labor  cost  ground  wood,  $0,214,  at  70  per  cent  in  paper 148 

Labor  cost  sulphite,  $0,371,  at  30  per  cent  in  paper 112 

Total  labor  cost  per  100  pounds  paper 456 

This  includes  labor  of  every  kind  about  the  plant,  including  coBt  of  unloading  and 
reloading  wood  and  boiler  house  and  repair  labor. 

Variation  of  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  supplies  in  the  print-paper  mill,  taking  the  year 

1898  as  basis. 


.  Year 
1898 

Fuel. 

1  Per  cent. 

'           100 

Ill 

Rosin 
and  size. 

Per  cent. 
100 
117 
139 
111 
108 
205 
208 
25"^ 
278 
2% 

Frames 

and 

cases. 

Per  cent. 
100 
100 
115 
176 
117 
141 
l«i 
156 
176 
20(-. 

Twine. 

Per  cent. 
100 
175 
160 
160 
243 
256 
225 
243 
269 
244 

Clothing. 



Per  cent. 
100.0 
99.3 
106.0 
114.6 
118.0 
128.6 
132.3 
121.6 
129.3 
142.6 

Taxes. 
Per  cent. 

1899 

1900        

142 

146 

128 

161 

138 

138 

138 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

100 
136 
236 
287 
326 
438 

1907 

1908 

141 

374 
466 

Tax  item  based  on  Quinnesec  Print  Paper  Mill,  which  was  not  completed  until  1901. 

Cost  per  100  pounds  of  producing  paper  at  Quinnesec  mill,  on  basis  of  actual  cost  to 

produce  raw  mcUeriaU. 

1902 

1903 

1904 


$L651  •  1905 $1,511 


1.56 


1906 1.603 


1.613  i  1907 1.799 

Variation  in  the  cost  of  making  news-print  paper,  faking  year  1901  as  basis. 

Percent. 

1905 99.5 

1906 99.0 

1907 109.0 


Percent 

1901 100.0 

1902 109.0 

19a3 108.7 

1904 109.9 


Table  showing  increase  in  production  at  Quinnesec  print-paper  mill,  tahiruj  year  1901  as 

basis. 


Per  cent. 

1901 100.0 

1902 106.8 

1903 115.4 

1904 124.9 


Per  cent, 

1905 127.0 

1906 145.4 

1907 143.1 
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Average  price  ofprirU  paper,  yean  t898  to  1907,  indudve,/,  o.  6.  mtU,  net. 


1898 $1.79 

1899 1.775 

1900 2.14 

1901 1.998 

1902 1.949 


1903 $2,039 

1904 2.039 

1906 1.97 

1906 1.767 

1907 1.976 


Variation  in  average  price  of  print  paper/,  o,  &.  mill,  net,  taking  year  1898  at  6am. 

Per  oont.  Per  eent 


1898 100.0 

1899 94.2 

1900 119.6 

1901 111.7 

1902 108.8 


1903 113.9 

1904 118.9 

1906 110.4 

1906 98.7 

19071 110.8 


The  Chairman.  According  to  that  statement,  you  were  selling 
paper  cheaper  in  1907  than  you  were  in  1904  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
correct. 

,    The  Chairman.  And  you  reduced  the  selling  price  from  $1.97  a 
hundred  in  1903  and  1905  to  $1.76  a  hundred  in  1906? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir.  Sims.  What  do  you  sell  it  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  not  the' exact  figures  with  me,  but  I 
think  our  average  will  range  about  $2.08  thus  far  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  long-time  contracts  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Only  one. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  large  one? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  11  to  12  tons  a  day.  It  is  the 
Scripps-McRae  contract,  so  called. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  $2.10  delivered  on  that? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes;  delivered,  on  that.  This  nets  us 
about  $1.90  at  the  mill  free. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  have  to  send  it  to? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  we  have  to  pay  storage 
and  cartage  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  send  it  down  by  water  during  the  summer, 
don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Part  of  the  time  I  do  not  know  but  that  it 
does  cross  on  the  ferry  by  way  of  Manitowoc,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  past  year  or  two  the  whole  of  it  has  been  going  by  way 
of  Chicago. 

The  (Sairman.  You  did  not  put  up  the  price  of  your  paper  very 
much  in  1907,  did  you? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Not  very  much,  but  w^e  did  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  increased  price  on  our  contracts  until  early  this  year.  That  is, 
we  made  some  contracts  early  last  year  that  were  at  higher  prices 
than  the  previous  year. 

The  Chairman.  'Your  average  in  1906  was  $1.76  a  hundred,  and 
in  1907  it  was  $1.97  a  hundred.     How  high  did  you  run  up  in  1907? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  $2.40.  That  is  the  highest  1  recall,  at 
the  mill.     It  was  a  small  contract. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  average  now  is  about  $2.08? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  About  $2.08  I  think  it  will  figure;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  \s  the  highest  price  you  got  for  paper 
delivered? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenxer.  I  do  not  now  recall,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  aim 
to  make  a  majority  of  our  contracts  on  a  f.  o.  b.  basis.  We  have  one 
contract  that  we  nave  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  If  we  had  figured  that  on  the  delivered  basis — do  you 
know  the  rate  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Babcock? 

Mr.  Babgook.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  contracts  where  you  agreed  to 
deliver. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  The  highest  I  now  recall  on  that  is  $2.45 
to  a  jobber.  What  he  gets  from  his  customer  for  the  paper  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  jobber  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  In  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  on  this  new  contract  made 
recently? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenneb.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  state  that  exactly^ 
but  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.20  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  reduction  in  price  from  your  prevaiUng 
price  before? 

Mr.  Sensenbeenneb.  That  is  lower  than  some  contracts  we  have 
on  our  books;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  concluded,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  other  statement  which  follows  here  is  nearly  the  same  thing, 
namely,  the  average  net  price  at  the  mill  on  a  percentage  basis. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenner.  The  statement  which  follows  the  one  I  have 

J'ust  read,  and  which  represents  the  average  price  realized  f.  o.  b.  net 
or  print  paper,  is  the  same  thing,  only  that  the  variation  is  stated 
in  per  cent  again,  with  the  year  1898  as  the  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  the  statement  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  WOl  you  turn  this  over  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have,  turned  a  copy  over  to  him,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  some  grades  of  paper  that  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  did  not  handle.  What  grades  of  paper  did  the 
General  Paper  Company  handle  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenner.  It  handled  news-print  paper,  wrapping 
papers,  especially  manila  and  fibers,  poster  paper,  and  hanging 
paper;  papers  that  were  kindred  to  news  and  wrapping  papers  only. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  did  you  say  your  daily  output  was? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenner.  At  the  Niagara  mills,  72  tons.  Our  total 
output  is  about  240  tons,  our  total  output  of  all  classes  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  it  of  news  print  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  60  to  63  tons. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  all  your  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company — ^what  was 
the  cause  for  the  organization  of  that  company? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  was  in  the  line  of  economy,  first;  and, 
secondly,  to  enable  us  to  buy  our  supplies  of  pulp  wood  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  so  that  we  can  make  cheap  paper  ana  sell  it  to  the  pub- 
lishers at  low  prices. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  to  ^*bear  the  market"  and  prevent 
competition  among  the  pulp  wood  users? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Among  these  several  mills? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  I  am  inclined  to  think  would  be  the 
effect,  sir;  but,  more  than  that,  these  mills  in  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company  are  located  at  various  points  in  the  Stat^  of  Wisconsin, 
and  it  frequently  happened  that  one  mill  would  go  right  by  another 
and  buy  pulp  wood  and  ship  it  a  long  freight  rate  to  the  detriment 
of  the  mifl  right  in  the  timber,  when  it  could  secure  it  by  intelligently 
buying  from  another  concern  at  no  greater  rate  to  himself;  and  then, 
too,  it  has  the  advantage  of  getting  in  statistical  shape  the  require- 
ments of  all  the  mills  having  contracts  with  it,  and  enaoles  the  manu- 
facturers to  get  a  better  study  of  the  situation,  so  that  we  can  deter- 
nune  what  prices  are  necessary  to  pay  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  a  sufficient  crop  to  keep  tne  mills  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  tne  officers  of  that  association? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  recall  them.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  J.  C.  Kimberly  is  the  president  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  deal  with  when  you  have  any  deal- 
ings with  them  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  May  I  be  allowed  to  state  the  officers? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  I  asked  you  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  J.  C.  Kimberly  is  president;  C.  A.  Bab- 
cock  is  vice-president;  F.  E.  Baluster  is  treasurer,  and  M.  H.  Ballou 
is  manager,  and  an  executive  committee  of  five. 

The  (SiAiRMAN.  Mr.  Ballou,  I  believe,  intends  to  testify  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  He  is  going  to  testify  and  will  imdoubtedly 
touch  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  use  60,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  a 
year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  the  Niagara  mill;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Chiefly  from  the  northern  peninsula  uf 
Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  distance? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Varying  from  25  miles  to,  I  should  say,  110 
to  150  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  that  do  you  get  from  the 
Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  All  the  pulp  wood  which  we  buy  by  rail  and 
none  that  conies  by  river  or  is  delivered  to  us  by  team  or  which  we 
get  from  our  own  stumpa;;e.  I  think  our  orders  filed  with  the  Wis- 
consin Pulp  Wood  Company  previous  to  this  past  season  were  30,000 
cords,  which  would  be  50  per  cent  of  our  total  reciuirements. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  pulp 
w^ood  comes  by  team? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Yes,  sir;  it  is  p-owini:  less  and  less  every 
vear. 
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The  Chairman.  You  cut  how  much  of  your  own  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  15,000  cords  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  Principally  hemlock? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  that? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;    in  the  manufaxjture  of  sulphite 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  or  sell  any? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Pulp  wood? 

The  Chairman.  Wood  pulp. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  very  little.  We  buy  some  ground  wood 
pulp  for  our  Fox  River  Valley  miU,  and  we  have  sold  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphite  at  times.     We  are  not  in  the  market  regularly. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  buy  any  during  the  year  1907? 

Air.  Sensenbrenner.  We  bought  ground  wood;  not  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  W^hat  did  you  pay  for  it? 
^  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  We  buyf  a 
limited  quantity  of  slow-cooked  sulphite,  which  we  use  in  a  particu- 
lar grade  of  paper,  despite  the  fact  that  we  make  practically  enough 
sulpnite  under  ordinary  circumstances.  My  recollection  is  that  the 
price  we  paid  for  the  sulphite  was  $2.10. 

The  Chairman.  The  slow-cooked  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  more  expensive  than  the  other? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  have  to  buy  slow-cooked  sulphite? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  For  use  in  a  particular  grade  of  paper  which 
we  can  not  make  strong  enough  out  of  our  own  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  grade  of  news  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  grade  of  bottle-wrapper 
paper — a  special  grade. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stronger  than  your  hemlock  will  make? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  This  slow-cooked  sulphite  is  made  out  of 
hemlock,  but  it  is  made  by  a  slower  process. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  no  slow  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  showing  the  price  you 
have  paid  during  the  year  1907  and  the  price  at  which  you  have  sold 
ground  pulp  or  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  For  ground  pulp  we  paid  $1.05  per  hundred 
f.  o.  b.  Little  Soo  under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  that  come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Right  above  Appleton,  on  the  Fox  River. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  buy  any  m  Canada? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  and  to  answer  your  question  in  full 
I  think  the  sulphite  we  sold  at  $2.05  delivered."  My  recollection  is 
that  it  was  shipped  to  Port  Edwards,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  consider  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
profit  to  make  on  paper  in  order  to  properly  protect  your  business; 
that  is,  how  much  the  paper  should  sell  for  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  if  we  ^ot  an  average 
of  $7  or  $8  a  ton  above  a  reasonable  charge  for  depreciation  that  we 
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would  be  pretty  well  satisfied.     If  we  could  feel  sure  that  we  could 
realize  that  price  from  year  to  y'ear. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  your  investment  worth  at  Niagara) 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  At  cost,  about  $1,600,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  could  realize  $7  a  ton  on  60,000  tonB  that 
would  be  $420,000,  a  fairly  reasonable  profit  to  make  on  $1^600,0001 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Allow  me  to  correct  you.  You  said  60,000 
tons.     You  got  that  confused  with  60,000  confa  of  wood,  I  am  afraid. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  How  much  paper  do 
you  produce? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  20,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $140,000  on  a  $1,600,000  invest- 
ment t 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  hunored  and  forty  thousand  dollars  and 
counting  depreciation 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Above  depreciation.  I  said  if  we  could  be 
assured  of  $7  or  $8  a  ton  above  a  rair  chai]|^  for  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  much  you  consider 
paper  should  be  sold  for  above  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to 
properly  conserve  the  business.  I  am  not  talking  about  how  much 
money  you  should  make. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  About  $10  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  ever  sold  for  $10  a  ton  for  any  considerable 
period  of  years? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is,  above  the  cost  of  production? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  has  not  been  our  experience  at  any  rate. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  people  have  been  putting  more  money  into 
the  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  incUned  to  think  there  will  be  greater 
reluctance  about  going  into  the  paper-mill  business  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
put  in  in  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  a  member  of  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany, I  take  it? 

MI,  Sensenbrenner.  I  was ;  that  is,  our  company  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  dealings  with  Mr.  Hanrahan  also? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  you  an  offer? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  gave  them  an  option,  I  think,  during 
July  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  you  an  offer? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  made  him  an  offer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  you  a  written  proposition? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  was  our  option,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  and  we  have  seen  him  or  he  has  seen  us  recently 
with  a  view  to  reopening  negotiations. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  made  you  an  offer  since  the  first  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  he  has;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  whether  or  not  he  has? 
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Mr.  Sbnsenbrbnnxb.  Yes;  I  think  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  whether  he  has.    I  do  not  want  any 
thinking  about  a  thing  that  is  perfectly  plain. 

Mr.  Senssnbrbnner.  Yes,  sur. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  see  you  or  any  of  your  people  when  he  was 
in  Wisconsin  in  April? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  offer  did  he  make  youl 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  take  over  our  properties  for  some  cash 
and  some  bonds  and  some  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  to  buy  the  property? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  merge  it  with  other  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  one  company  out  of  the  principal  Wisconsin  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  that  offer? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  have  not  done  anything;  we  declined  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  what  he  was 
endeavoring  to  do  was  to  consolidate  the  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Along  the  lines  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  assume  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  talk? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  some  talk  that  if  that  could  not  be 
done  it  woiJd  be  necessary  for  the  mills  to  get  together? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  or  any  of  his  people  audit  your  accounts? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  An  audit  company  of  New  York  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  Mr.  Hanrahan? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  else  ever  audited  your  accounts  for 
anvone  else? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  understanding  or  association  or 
agreement  with  any  of  the  other  paper  mills,  except  the  ones  relating 
to  the  traffic  arrangement  under  wnich  Mr.  Hurlout  was  appointed, 
the  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  Scripps-McRae  people,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  there  is  no  other  association?  W 
just  fell  on  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  this  morning.  No 
one  ever  volunteered  any  information  in  regard  to  it,  although  we 
have  asked  all  sorts  of  questions  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  my  opening 
statement  and  cover  the  ground  just  as  fully  as  I  think  it  should  be 
covered. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  all  the  people  have  been  frank  with  us, 
but  it  does  not  occur  to  them.  They  probably  think  those  matters 
have  no  bearing,  and  they  may  have  none.  We  can  not  determine 
that  now,  and  what  we  are  seeking  is  information  in  the  dragnet  style. 

When  did  you  commence  to  adopt  the  one-year  agreement? 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  company 
always.  I  do  not  know  of  but  three  instances,  four  instances,  in 
whicn  we  made  exceptions. 

The  Chairman,   iou  have  one  long-time  contract  running  now? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  the  ^ripps-McRae  contract.  That 
is  five  years.     It  has  about  two  years  and  three  months  to  run. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  value  of  your  property,  the  one  you  gave 
Mr.  Hanrahan  an  option  on? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  embraced  this  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill,  our 
Atlas  mill  at  Appleton,  and  our  Globe  and  Badger  mill  at  Neenah. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  is  the  value  that  you  place  on  the  property  that 
you  gave  him  an  option  on? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Do  you  want  me  to  understand  by  that 
question  what  was  our  option  price  to  them? 

Mr.  Sims.  No.  I  want  to  know  what  value  you  put  «n  the  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  should  say  the  cost  value  of  them  would 
be  about  $2,200,000. 

Mr.  Sims.  $2,200,000? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Sims.  At  what  value  did  you  give  an  option  in  stocks  and 
bonds? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  option  we  gave  them  was  for  cash. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  to  get  so  much  cash 
and  so  much  in  stocks  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  I  said  that  was  the  proposition  they 
made  us  since  the  expiration  of  the  option. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  will  speak  frankly  as  to  what  my  question  is  intended 
to  lead  to.  I  do  not  want  one  of  you  gentlemen  to  give  us  the  facts 
unless  the  others  are  to  give  them  also.  I  wanted  to  see  whether 
it  was  to  result  in  an  increase  in  stocks  and  bonds  on  which  earnings 
would  have  to  be  made  if  the  Hanrahan  asrreement  had  been  carried 
out.  !? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question.         '-^ 

The  Chairman.  We  may  want  that  question  answered  by  all.     '-^ 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  liF  so,  I  shall  not  decline.  '^ 

Mr.  Sims.  The  amount  of  money  on  which  earnings  would  have  to 
be  made  would  be  greater  if  the  companies  were  consolidated  than  if 
they  were  operated  as  separate  properties  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  new  companies  would  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
estimated  value  of  the  old  plants. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  were  at  that  time  intending  to  go  absolutely  out  of 
business? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  they  had  taken  advantage  of  the  option; 
yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  American  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  other  association? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  None  that  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  in  the  manila  and  fiber  association! 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  !No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hanrahan  has  a  com- 
plete statement  of  all  the  mills  that  agreed  to  go  into  this  matter?  t 
suppose  he  has. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Undoubtedly,  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  we  want  that  information  we  can  get  it,  as  they  say 
in  the  House  sometimes,  en  bloc  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  manufacture  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Low  grades. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  increase  in  price  has  there  been? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  In  our  writing  grades  I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  has  not  been  very  much  increase.  We  are  endeavoring  now 
to  establish  ourselves  on  that  line  in  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  anv  talk  of  an  agreement  among 
the  writing-paper  manufacturers  to  advance  prices? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  have  not  had  any  talk  with  any  of  them. 
I  m-esume  we  are  not  rated  as  writing-paper  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  consulted  in  any  way  about  an 
increase  in  prices  or  the  maintenance  of  prices? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  do  you  supply  on  the  Scripps- 
McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  about  11  or  12  tons  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  only  thin^  that  the  representatives  of  the 
mills  considered  at  the  time  they  divided  up  the  Scripps-McRae  con- 
tract, the  division  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  aU,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  Sjgreement  about  the  maintenance 
of  prices  as  to  the  rest  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  matter  not  discussed? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  same  true  about  the  meetings  which 
resulted  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hurlbut? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  all  putting  up  prices? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  were  all  apparently  putting  up  prices 
and,  in  fact,  you  were  putting  up  prices  f 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  did  not  discuss  them? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  said  that  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  the 
manufacturers  I  attended,  independent  of  the  Hurlbut  and  Scripps- 
McRae  meetings,  I  w^as  free  to  say  the  prices  at  which  we  were  selling 
were  discussed,  but  the  fact  is  in  the  late  fall  of  1905,  or  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1905,  prices,  particularly  news-paper  prices,  commenced  to  fall 
and  contracts — the  news-paper  business  is  largely  on  the  contract 
basis — ^were  made  on  a  low  oasis  and  carried  over  for  a  year,  and  some 
of  them  for  longer  than  that,  though  not  in  our  case,  and  it  is  equally 
true  with  the  late  summer  of  1906  the  demand  for  news  paper  increased 
tremendously  and  continued  strong  until,  according  to  our  experience, 
at  any  rate,  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  tendency  since  then? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  tendency  has  been  for  prices  to  be  a 
little  bit  softer. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  time  are  you  running  full  time 
nowi  J 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Up  to  the  time  I  left  home  I  think  we  had 
lost  twenty-six  days  at  the  Niagara  mill  either  since  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary or  the  1st  or  December;  I  do  not  recall  now.  The  month  of 
May  we  hoped  to  be  running  full. 

l^he  Chairman.  Was  there  not  general  talk  among  the  mill  ownera 
that  owing  to  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  it  was  necessary  to  shut 
down  the  mills  some  so  as  to  keep  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  had  no  such  understanding  with  any- 
body. The  condition  of  business  was  such  that  it  was  practically 
useless  to  attempt  to  force  trade,  and  when  we  had  no  orders  we 
simply  shut  down  the  miU. 

Tne  Chairman.  Haye  y^u  no  room  in  which  to  store  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  We  haye  had  1,000  tons  of  paper  on  hand 
at  the  Niagara  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  haye  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  store  pulp? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  and  likewise  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  keep  on  running  the  pulp  mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  we  haye  had  the  pulp  mills  shut 
down  since  the  Ist  of  January  part  of  the  time,  thougn  we  haye  laige 
quantities  of  pulp  on  hand  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wood  did  you  get  out  of  the  Quebec 
deal? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  about  2,500  cords. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.' Sensenbrenner.  I  think  our  ayera^e  was  about  $14  deliyered. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  haye  anjrthmg  to  do  with  that  at  all 
except  to  take  the  wood  and  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  a  member  of  the  executiye  committee 
of  the  Wisconsin  Paper  Association,  and  I  was  consulted  about^it 
befor  the  purchase  was  made  by  the  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  committee  haye  stated  meetings? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  eyer  meet? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  together  occasionally  is 
occasion  requires. 

The  Chairman.  WTien  did  you  meet  last? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  recall  now,  but  I  think  two  months 
ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  meet  for? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  consider  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  wood — wood  was  coming  in  in  such  tremendous  yolume — and  the 
question  of  the  collection  of  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  wood  coming  from  in  such  tremendous 
volume? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  From  various  sources — Minnesota,  northern 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Mr.  Ballou  be  able  to  give  us  information  in 
reference  to  the  price  at  which  that  wood  was  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Complete  information? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sims.  What  is  there  wron^,  illegal,  or  immoral,  in  manufac- 
tm'ers  having  meetings  and  getting  together  and  talking  over  the 
trade  and  the  cost  of  material  and  S\l  those  sorts  of  thin^? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenner.  And  entering  into  an  agreement! 

Mr.  Sims.  No,  sir.  In  discussing  the  conditions  and  plans  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done  to  benefit  the  trade  as  a  whole  ? 

•Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  To  my  mind  that  is  the  sensible  and  sane 
way  of  conducting  business.  It  is  of  no  benefit,  I  take  it,  to  the 
country  and  no  benefit  to  the  labor  which  these  industries  employ  to 
engage  in  destructive  competition. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  seems  to  me  like  every  witness  we  have  claims  that 
they  have  not  said  anything  about  sustaining  prices,  and  it  seems  to 
me  they  have  a  perfect  right,  legally,  morally^  and  otherwise,  to  dis- 
cuss those  questions  just  so  they  do  not  do  tmngs  prohibited  by  law. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  they  have  been  so  careful  not  to  have 
discussed  those  questions  which  aoove  all  other  things  would  be  most 
natural.  Down  South  we  have  an  organization  of  cotton  farmers, 
an  association,  not  a  corporation,  and  they  get  together  and  discuss 
what  is  best  to  be  done  to  maintain  the  price  of  cotton,  to  prevent 
the  crop  being  sacrificed,  to  prevent  the  cotton  being  thrown  on  the 
market  all  at  once,  to  improve  the  grade,  and  to  improve  the  lands; 
in  other  words,  to  oenefit  the  industry.  We  do  not  consider  it  any- 
thing wrong,  illegal,  or  immoral. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  am  glad  to  be  advised  to  that  effect. 

The  Chaibman.  You  thought  it  was  not  iUegal  when  you  went  into 
the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  That  was  our  notion. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  ever  see  the  testimony  in  that  easel 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  No,  sir;  not  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  do  not  now  recall;  it  was  very  voluminous. 

The  Chaibman.  What  eflFect,  in  your  judgment,  would  it  have  on 
the  paper  industry  to  take  the  tariff  off  of  print  paper? 

Mr.  bENSENBBENNEB.  Why,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
more  or  less  of  an  academic  proposition^  and  I  have  full  confidence, 
with  all  the  facts  which  the  committee  will  secure  through  these  meet- 
ings, to  rest  my  case,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  on  the  judgment 
of  the  committee. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  is  not  in  the  business.  We  would 
like  the  judgment  of  gentlemen  who  are  in  the  business,  if  they  have 
any.  If  you  have  not  any  judgment  upon  the  subject,  of  course,  we 
do  not  want  to  press  you. 

Mr.  Sensenbbenneb.  I  think  it  would  be  detrimental. 

The  Chaibman.  Why? 

ilr.  Sensenbbenneb.  Detrimental,  particularly  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  because  I  believe  it  woula  stimulate  the  building  of  mills 
in  Canada  and  it  would  take  present  news-paper  mills  off  those  grades 
and  drive  them  on  other  graaes,  specialties,  or  grades  such  as  we  are 
manufacturing  and  which  we  are  manufacturing  to-day  more  or  less  on 
the  protection  basis. 

Tne  Chairman.  You  said  that  you  thought  there  would  not  be  so 
much  money  invested  in  paper  nulls  in  the  next  few  years  as  in  the 
last  few.-3^ears.     The  demand  for  paper,  of  course,  will  teep  on  increas- 
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ing.     Would  it  do  any  damage  to  the  paper  trade  if  a  few  mills 
started  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  would  if  the  increased  production  ex- 
ceeded the  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  demand  has  exceeded 
the  nroduction? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  To  last  October. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  panic? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the  ground-wood 
industry  to  take  the  tariff  off? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  so  far  as  the 
domestic  manufacturers  of  ground  wood  are  concerned ;  that  is,  those 
who  are  manufacturing  ground  wood  for  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  sent  while  it-is  still  wet? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  weighs  more  than  the  original  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  not.  I  can  make  a 
calculation. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  a  ton  of  ground  wood,  dry  weight, 
actually  weigh  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The^  ship  it  in  a  varying  percentage  of  dry 
pulp.  The  common  practice  in  Wisconsin  is  to  nm  it  out  so  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  pulp  would  be  water.  The  freight  would  figure  two 
and  one-half  times  the  weight  of  the  dry  pulp.  The  Canadian  mills — 
at  least  those  we  have  had  any  expenence  with,  and  we  bought 
some  Canadian  pulp — dry  their  pulp  from  50  per  cent  to  55  per  cent. 
The  rate  from  tne  Soo,  as  I  remember  it,  unless  there  has  been  a 
recent  change,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  has  not  been,  from  the 
Spanish  River  and  Fox  River  territory,  is  11  cents  per  himdred. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  on  the  dry  pulp  it  is  only  50  per  cent 
water? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  percentage  of  water  in  spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  was  going  to  make  a  calculation  which 
woiJd  give  you  some  idea  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  water  in  spruce 
pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  It  is  never  entirely  dry? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  spruce  pulp  wood  is  shipped 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  when  shipped  by  rail. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No;  the  pulp  wood  from  Minnesota  is 
shipped  right  as  it  comes  off  the  stump ;  shipped  green. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  it  have  if  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment should  put  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  think  it  would  be  disastrous. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  An  export  duty  on  pulp  wood? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  eastern  manufacturers,  according  to  the 
trade  journals  and  according  to  the  testimony  which  has  been  given 
at  these  meetings,  secure  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  supply  from 
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Canada,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  that  I  am  afraid  it  would  shut 
down  some  of  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  have  any  disastrous  effect  on  your 
mill? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  On  our  mill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  might.  We  have  to  add  to  our  limited 
territories  of  pulp  wood  in  order  to  secure  part  of  our  supply,  and  the 
tendency  would  oe  to  send  up  the  price  on  the  domestic  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  the  pulp  wood  m  Wis- 
consin will  last  at  the  present  rate  of  use? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  hemlock  pulp 
wood  will  last  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  is  being  usecf  for  other  purposes  now 
largely? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  for  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Onlv  a  few  years  ago  some  gentlemen  thought  that 
white  pine  would  last  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  obtain  good  white  pine  now,  is  it? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  *  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  become  of  the  industry  twenty-five 
years  from  now,  according  to  your  calculation,  when  hemlocK  and 
spruce  are  all  gone  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  a  serious  problem  that  is  confronting 
us  now,  and  it  is  receiving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  manufac- 
turers. So  far  as  we  are  concerned  up  at  Niagara,  we  are  not  worrying 
about  the  future,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  very  much,  so  far 
as  that  plant  is  concerned.  We  have  a  laxge  water  power  there  and  a 
market  near  at  hand  for  it,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  that  we  can 
not  run  that  mill  at  a  profit,  perhaps  we  can  afford  to  dismantle  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  very  few  people  are  worrying,  except 
theoretically,  about  any tning  that  will  happen  fifteen  years  from  now. 
Is  there  not  good  pulp  wood  in  Canada,  just  across  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  easy  access  to  your  territory? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  fairly  so.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  means  of  getting  it  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  bring  it  to 
Duluth  or  Superior  or  any  of  the  other  points  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  mostly  Crown  land,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  you  to  have  that  reserve  of  wood  open  to  the 
mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  decrease  the  price  of 
pulp  wood  considerably  if  that  could  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  incUned  to  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  prices  of  forest  products  generaUy. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  cognizant  of  an  effort  to  put 
the  price  of  print  paper  up  higher  than  it  was  last  fall? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  matter  discussed  as  to 
putting  the  rate  up  to  3  cents  dehvered  ? 
r   Mr.  Sbnsenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  talk  to  that  effect  in  your 
presence? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Paper  Trade  Journal 
did  quote  the  price  over  3  cents  last  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
noticed  it.  I  seldom  look  at  the  quotations  in  the  Paper  Trade 
Journal. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  market  trade  quotations  in  the  Paper 
Trade  Journal  fairly  accurate? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  would  not  express  an  opinion  on  that, 
because  I  very  seldom  look  at  them.  I  have  never  placed  very  much 
reliance  on  them. 

The  Chairman*  Who  keeps  the  records  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  minutes  of  the  meetings  and  the  like, 
or  the  accounting  records? 

The  Chairman.  Everytliing. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  secretary  keeps  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  we  have  employees,  clerks,  who  do  the  accounting  work. 

The  Chairman.  Wnere  is  the  office? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Neenah,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  manager? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  M.  H.  Bellew. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  gentleman  here? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  few  moments  ago  I  spoke  of  certain  conditions. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  circumstances  I  mentioned  and 
the  conditions  provided  for  in  the  General  Paper  Company's  organi- 
zation? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir^ 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  similarity  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  if  they  should  have  a  volunteer  association,  unin- 
corporated, and  without  anything  just  like  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany or  so  near  like  it  that  the  courts  would  take  hold  of  it^  and  the 
same  results  were  brought  about  by  agreement,  by  nods^  winks,  and 
understandings,  then  the  effect  on  the  trade,  the  restramt  of  trade, 
would  be  just  the  same.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  form  in  which 
the  object  is  brought  about.  It  is  the  restraint  of  trade,  by  combi- 
nation, that  is  the  evil,  and  not  particularly  the  method  by  which  it  is 
bro'ight  about. 

The  object  of  this  company  which  Mr.  Hanrahan  was  trying  to 
form  was  to  remove  the  legal  objections  which  had  been  urged  in  the 
suit  against  the  General  Paper  Company,  and  at  the  same  time  form 
one  company  to  bring  about  the  same  result. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  presume  his  object  was  to  make  some 
money  out  of  the  promotion  of  the  company.  That  was  Mr.  Hanra- 
han's  object,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MK.  C.  A.  BABCOCK,  NEEKAH,  WIS.— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  vour  company? 

Mr.  Babcock.  As  I  stated  this  morning,  I  am  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Wisconsin  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  and  I  also  stated 
that  I  was  secretary  of  the  Plover  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  They  both  make  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir.  The  Wisconsin  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 
makes  news  paper  and  hanging  paper.  The  Plover  Paper  Company 
makes  nothing  but  writing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  writing  paper,  how  much  of  an  advance  in 
price  has  there  been  in  the  last  year  or.  so  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  has  been  within  the  last  year  practically  no 
advance  whatever  in  writing  paper;  very  little  in  some  grades,  but 
nothing  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  news-print  paper,  how  much  of  an  advance 
has  there  been  so  far  as  your  business  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Do  you  speak  of  the  price  applied  a  year  ago  as 
against  the  price  that  apphes  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  I  speak  generally  about  the  price  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  has  not  been.  The  price  now  on  news  paper 
is,  as  I  recall  it,  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  information  you  put  in  does  not  indicate  the 
price  at  which  you  sold  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  gives  the  average  price  for  every  year  from 
1889  up  to  the  1st  of  January  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  there  has  been  no  increase  now 
over  the  price  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  increase. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  price  on  such  business  as  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  figure  on  has  fluctuated  to  some  extent.  We  have  taken  con- 
tracts at  different  prices  for  the  past  three  or  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  closed  one  contract  during  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary at  $2.30  net  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago.  That  is,  net  cash,  thirty 
days. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  any  paper  a  year  ago  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  remember  of  naving  closed  any  contracts  a 
year  ago.     I  do  not  remember  anything  being  open  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  at  which  you  are  now 
selling  paper  under  anv  contract? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  highest  contract  we  have  in  effect  now  nets  us 
$2.32  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mills. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  contract  was  made  during  September  of  last 
year,  or  possibly  the  fore  part  of  October;  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  at  which  you  are  selling  paper 
now? 

Mr.  Babcock.  You  mean  the  average  price  since  Januarj'  1  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  average  price  you  are  now  receiving. 

Mr,  Babcock.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me,  but  it  is  very  close 
to  $2.10  mill. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  contracts  have  all  been  made  since  January 
1,  1907,  except  the  Scripps-McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Babcook.  None  ox  them  have  been  made  since  then. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  since  January  1,  1907. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  beg  your  pardon;  yes,  sir,  they  have,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Scripps-McRae  contract.  That  also  was  entered 
into  since  January  1,  1907. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  was  to  carry  out  an  old  contract? 

Mr.  Babcook.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Along  what  season  of  the  year  are  most  of  your 
contracts  made? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have  no  particular  time  when  the  contracts 
expire.     They  run  out  at  different  periods. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  prices  now  were 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  that  the  last  contract  you  made  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.30,  but  that  your  average  price  was  $2.10. 
Those  statements  do  not  seem  to  agree. 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  is  because  of  some  old-time  contracts  that 
were  taken  at  a  lower  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  only  one  old-time  contract,  the  Scripps- 
McRae  contract  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes;  we  have  other  contracts  that  we  made  in 
the  early  part  of  last  vear. 

The  Chairman.  A  few? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  whether  you  made  the  most  of  your  con- 
tracts at  any  time? 

Mr.  Babcock.  They  are  contracts  made  during  the  fore  part  of 
last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  a  very  considerable  number  at 
very  low  figures  made  between  January  1  and  May  1,  1907,  in  order 
to  bring  vour  average  price  down  or  up,  either  way,  $2.30,  when  you 
have  no  high  price  contract  to  bring  it  down  to  $2.10? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Scripps-McRae  tonnage  is  comparatively 
large.     That  is,  it  tends  to  lower  our  net  returns. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  also  a  part  of  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  party  to  any  association  of  writing 
paper  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  is  an  association  called  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Association,  or  something  like  that.  I  do  not  just  remember 
its  exact  name. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  about  that  association. 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  is  an  association  to  which  most  of  the  writing 
mills  belong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  attended,  I  think,  but  one 
of  their  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  When  and  where  was  that? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  was  in  New  York,  in  December  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  this  meeting  held  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Babcock.  At  the  St.  Regis  Hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
meeting? 
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Mr.  Babcock.  I  did. 

The  Chaikman.  Who  notified  you  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Leeds. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  was  general  discussion  in  regard  to  trade  con- 
ditionSy  and  also  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  business  that  was  being 
done  and  future  prospects. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  object  in  having  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  object  of  having  the  meeting,  as  I  understood 
it,  was  for  the  very  purpose  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  accomplished  by  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  did  not  think  at  the  time  that^there  had  been 
much  of  anything  accompUshed — not  worth  the  expense  of  the  trip, 
surely. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  action  taken  by  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Of  any  kmd  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  even  to  the  matter  of  adjourning. 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  only  definite  action  taken,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  with  regard  to  the  sizes  which  were  to  be  treated  as  regular  or 
irregular — that  is,  the  sizes  of  paper — and  in  addition  to  that  action, 
why,  various  people  who  were  present  expressed  the  conditions  in 
their  ovm  mills  relative  to  orders  and  also  regarding  how  much  cur- 
tailment, if  any,  they  were  making  at  that  time  or  had  been  making 
during  the  preceding  period. 

The  Chairman.  That  meeting  was  held  just  before  the  holidays, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir;  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before,  as  I 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  Had  there  been  any  curtailment  of  production  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir;  there  had  been. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  generally  understood  that  the  mills  would 
be  shut  down  immediately  after  the  holidays  or  during  the  hoUdays 
on  accoimt  of  the  excess  of  production  over  consumption? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Nothing  o*  that  sort  was  considered,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  mostly  shut  down? 

Mr.  Babcock.  As  to  that  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  Leeds  you  spoke  of,  Alfred  Leeds,  manager 
department  of  sales  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  is 
that  the  name  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  know  what  position  he  occupies  with  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Association,  out  he  is  connected  with  the 
concern. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  concern  in  the  writing-paper  business, 
like  the  International  in  the  news-print  business? 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  is  a  large  writing-paper  concern;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  held  in  September  of 
the  writing-paper  manufacturers  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  did  not.     I  did  not  know  there  was  a  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Who  was  at  the  meeting  you  attended  in  Decem- 
ber? 
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Mr.  Babcock.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know 
very  many  of  the  eastern  writmg-paper  manufacturers,  but  I  can  tell 
you  a  few  of  the  names.     I  will  tell  you  all  I  can. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is  all  we  can  ask. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany, was  there,  and  also  Mr.  Leeds,  of  the  same  concern. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  of  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  trying  to  think  of  the  eastern  men  first.  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  on  there  ana  many  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  there  at  the  inyitation  of  Mr.  Leeds? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  purpose  in  going? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Our  business  was  not  in  good  condition  and  I  was 
inquisitiye  enough  to  know  what  the  condition  was  so  far  as  other 
manufactiu-ers  oi  writing  paper  were  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  When  aid  your  business  get  in  a  poor  condition? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Our  business  dropped  off  right  aiter  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  business  in  good  condition  just  before  the 
panic? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  were  busy;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  all  the  writing  mills  busy? 

Mr.  Babcock.  As  to  that  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  general  imderstanding  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price 
during  the  year  preceding  the  panic? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  did  not  mcrease  our  price  to  any  considerable 
extent  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Bidder  on  page  220  of  the  hearings  to  this  effect: 

The  writing  paper  combination  has  followed  the  example  of  the  book  paper  com- 
bination in  formulating  "trade  cuetoms"  and  added  $12  per  ton  to  ita  price  on  an 
output  of  approximately  436,800  tons,  equaling  $5,241,600? 

What  do  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  did  not  know  that  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  add  per  ton  to  the  price  of  your 
writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  You  mean  during  the  year  1907? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  up  to  the  time  of  the  panic. 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  for  this  reason: 
In  writing  paper  we  make  so  many  different  grades  that  if  the  price 
was  increased  on  one  grade  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  some 
other  grade  would  take  an  advance. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  made  any  considerable  advance  on  one 
grade  would  that  not  mean  that  there  would  likely  be  an  advance 
on  other  grades? 

Mr.  Babcock.  If  there  was  any  considerable  advance;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  cheap  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  price  of  writing  paper,  so-caUed  wnting  p'kper, 
is  as  low  as  4)  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  character  that  you  pro- 
duce.    Did  you  not  say  that  you  produced  cheap  writing  paner? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  make  some  low  grades  as  well  as  the  higher 
grades. 
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The  Chairman.  It  may  have  been  some  one  else.  .  What  is  the 
the  price  of  the  low  grade  that  you  produce? 

Mr.  Babcock.  About  4J  cents  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chi<5ago~or  a  delivery 
point  taking  about  that  rate. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  lowest  grade  of  writing  paper  you 
produce — 4 J  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nearly  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  price  of  that  paper  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  same. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  statement  of  Mr.  Ridder's  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  on  page  214  of  the  hearings, 
relating  to  writing  paper: 

On  January  26,  1907,  the  writing-paper  manufacturers,  in  accordance  with^an 
agreement  made  among  themselvefl  in  combination,  withdrew  previous  quotations 
and  issued  a  new  pricelist  averaging  |2  per  ton  increase. 

Did  you  add  $2  per  ton  to  your  paper  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  or  hear  of  axiy  agreement  or  imder- 
standing  of  the  writing-paper  manufactiu-ers  in  January,  1907,  or 
about  that  time,  or  subsequent  to  that  time,  to  increase  the  price  of 
writing  paper  $2  or  any  other  sum? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  was  an  advance  about  that  time,  a  slight 
advance,  but  there  was  no  agreement  to  advance,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  writing-paper  manufacturers  in  January, 
1907,  adopt  trade  customs,  regulations  fixing  prices  on  special  sizes 
of  papers,  and  on  special  colors,  and  on  special  orders  of  papers,  and 
for  special  weights  of  papers,  and  for  folding? 

Mr.  Babcock.  About  that  time  there  were  some  trade  customs 
adopted.  It  is  my  recollection  it  was  a  little  later,  but  as  to  that  I 
am  not  certain. 

The  Chairman.  These  regulations  were  formally  ratified  by  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  February,  1907,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that,  for  the  reason  that  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  imtil  this 
year  and  had  never  attended  any  of  their  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  UntU  this  year? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Until  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  attend  the  meeting  last  year? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No.  I  never  attended  any  meeting  prior  to  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what  the  trade  customs  and  regulations 
are  adopted  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  some  understanding  with  the 
other  manufacturers  in  reference  to  the  prices  that  were  to  be  obtained 
for  the  different  weights,  sizes,  and  colors  of  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  had  no  understanding  with  any  of  the  other  manu- 
facturers regarding  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  production  at  your  mill  of  news-print 
paper  ? 
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Mr.  Babcock.  About  43  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  full  have  vou  been  running  lately? 

Mr.  Babcock.  During  the  montli  of  April  we  ran  about  80  per  cent 
product,  the  month  of  March  about  the  same,  and  I  doubt  if  we  will 
run  as  full  as  we  did  either  the  two  preceding  months  during  May. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  restriction  of  your  output  the  result  of  any 
agreement  or  understanding  among  paper  manufacturers  that  if  they 
are  going  to  keep  up  the  pnce  it  is  necessary  not  to  glut  the  market? 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  if  you  are  going 
to'  keep  up  prices  you  can  not  oversupply  the  market? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Well,  with  us  it  is  more  a  question  of  not  getting 
specifications  on  contracts  which  we  have  made  and  which  we  expected 
paper  would  be  taken  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  vou  mean  bv  "not  getting  specifica- 
tions?" 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have  contracts  closed.  We  have  one  contract 
closed  on  which  we  expected  to  commence  shipping  the  1st  day  of 
May,  and  another  contract  in  eflect  calling  for  180  tons  during 
May  against  which  we  are  only  going  to  ship,  so  far  as  I  knew  when  I 
left  home,  60  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  contracts  with  newspapers  or  jobbers  i 

Mr.  Babcock.  One  of  those  contracts  is  with  a  newspaper  and  the 
other  is  with  a  wall  paper  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  newspaper  publisher  need  his  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  This  particular  publisher  is  still  using  paper  wnich 
he  made  at  his  own  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Mr.  W.  D.  Boyce,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chairman.  Boyce  stopped  the  manufacture  of  news-print 
paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  paper  manufacturing  company  is  styled  the 
W.  D.  Boyce  Paper  Mill  Company,  but  it  is  Boyce's  concern. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  stopped  producing  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  think  they  shut  down  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  entered  into  a  contract  with  you— 
Boyce  has? 

Mr.  Babcock.  He  has. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  contract  was  made  during  the  last  week  of 
January,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  does  it  call  for? 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  calls  for  2,500  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  Tv-ithin  what  time? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Within  one  year,  shipments  to  commence  about 
May  1.  The  word  "about"  was  used  in  the  contract  because  when 
it  was  made  Mr.  Boyce  was  not  just  sure  as  to  the  time  when  he 
would  need  paper  from  some  other  source. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  is  that  paper  to  be  supplied? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  f.  o.  b.  cars,  £^hicago. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  January  contract  you  referred  to? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes;  that  is  tlie  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Boyce  has  to  get  paper  from  other  mills,  too,  does 
he  not?     Does  he  not  use  more  than  tnat? 
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Mr,  Babcock.  I  think  that  will  cover  his  entire  requirements? 

The  Chairman.  By  the  way,  can  we  find  out  from  you  or  some  one 
else  the  total  production  of  news-print  paper  in  the  western  mills? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  can  not  give  you  that  information  accurately,  but 
I  have  some  sort  of  an  idea  what  the  production  is — what  I  think  the 
production  is. 

^  The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  an  officer  in  any  of  these  associa- 
tions or  companies? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Well,  which  association  or  company  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  them,  outside  of  vour  private  company. 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  for  instance? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  am  president  of  that  company. 

The  Chairman.  Of  tne  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  an  officer  in  any  of  the  other  com- 
panies or  associations  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Of  the  Traffic  Association.  I  was  treasurer  for  the 
first  year,  and  that  office  was  combined  with  the  office  of  secretary, 
and  this  year  I  am  vice-president  of  the  Traffic  Association. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  meetings  of  the  officers  of  the  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, or  at  any  other  time,  do  you  know  of  any  other  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  people  there,  or  understanding,  otherwise  than 
relating  to  Mr.  Hurlbut's  traffic  work? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  was  no  other  agreement  made. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  in  your  statements  furnished  us  with 
the  prices  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  have ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  series  of  years? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  have;  yes,  sir.  , 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  wood  pulp  for  sale? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  any  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes;  we  bought  considerable  wood  pulp  during  last 
year.  During  1906  or  1905  we  did  not  have  occasion  to  Duy  any;  we 
made  all  of  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  whom  did  you  buy  wood  pulp  from? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  bought  wood  pulp  from  the  Imperial  Paper 
Mills,  Sturgeon  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Twenty-six  dollars  per  ton,  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars 
our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  sulphite? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  buy  all  of  our  sulphite.  There  were  other  pur- 
chases of  wood  pulp  made  by  us  during  last  year,  if  you  want  them. 
.    The  Chairman.  Very  well;  what  were  they? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  made  a  purchase  from  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  How  much,  and  at  what  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  In  that  contract  I  think  there  were  500  tons  involved, 
and  the  price  was  $27  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  bought  900  tons  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  at  $29  per  ton  delivered. 
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The  Chaibman.  What  time  was  that? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  was  late  in  the  summer;  I  can  not  recall  just 
when. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  after  these  other  piurchases  had  been 
made? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No;  the  purchase  from  the  Imperial  Paper  Mill 
was  the  first  one,  and  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  trade  was  the  second,  and 
the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  contract  was  the  last, 
according  to  my  recollection. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  there  any  other  purchases? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  was  a  smaller  quantity,  amounting  to,  I  should 
say,  three  or  four  hundred  tons,  bought  from  the  Crivitz  Pxilp  and 
Paper  Company. 

The  Chaibman.  Tell  us  where  these  companies  are  located;  it  will 
help  us  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  Crivitz  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  located  at 
Crivitz,  Wis.;  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  is  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  did  you  buy  this  pulp  ?  You  had  not  bought 
any  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Water-power  conditions  were  not  good  with  us  last 
year.     In  fact,  they  were  very  bad. 

The  Chaibman.  Water-power  conditions  were  bad  and  pulp  wood 
was  short? 

Mr.  Babcock.  No;  we  had  plenty  of  pulp  wood,  but  no  water  to 
grind  it  with. 

The  Chaibman.  You  did  not  participate  in  any  of  these  purchases 
of  pulp  wood  from  Quebec? 

Mr.  Babcock  We  got  about  500  or  600  cords,  I  thmk,  of  the  Que- 
bec wood. 

The  Chaibman.  I  should  think  that  pnlp  wood  was  pretty  scarce 
if  you  had  to  send  to  Quebec  for  it  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  was  not  scarce  with  us;  it  was  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  low  water. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  did  yo\i  buy  and  get  your  wood  from 
Quebec? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  placed  an  order  with  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company  for  pulp  wood. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  do  that  as  an  accommodation  to  the  Wis- 
consin Pulp  Wood  Company,  or  because  you  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  wanted  the  pidp  wood  when  we  got  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  got  it  at  a  rather  high  price,  too,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes;  a  rather  high  price  we  paid  for  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  that  partly  the  reason  that  it  paid  you  to 
buy  wood  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  had  to  buy  wood  pulp  because  we  had  to  have 
some  commodity  to  make  our  contracts  with — to  fulfill  our  contract 
obligations. 

The  Chaibman.  You  were  absolutely  out  of  the  water  power,  were 
you? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Not  entirely,  but  we  did  not  have  enough  water 
power  to  make  pulp  enough  so  as  to  carry  out  our  contract  obligations. 
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The  Chairman.  You  used  your  water  power  and  purchased  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  the  wood  pulp  necessary? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  price  of  that  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Babcock.  It  cost  us  about  $13,  dehvered. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  plenty  of  pulp  wood  in  your  vicinity? 

Mr.  Babcock.  In  the  vicinity  of  our  mill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcock.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  it  from? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  get  most  of  our  pulp  wood  now  from  northern 
Minnesota. 

The  Chairman..  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  you  if  you  could  get 
pulp  wood  from  across  Lake  Superior — from  the  Canadian  side? 

Mr.  Babcock.  In  the  way  of  price,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  way  of  price  and  supply. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes:  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  opinion,  of  tak- 
ing the  tariff  off  of  print  paper  and  writing  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  want  the  tariff  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  principal  reason  for  it  is  that  I  do  not  want  the 
one  commodity  in  which  we  are  interested  singled  out  as  an  experi? 
ment.  We  are  ready  to  take  our  chances  wnenever  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  make  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  remember  when  there  used  to  be  a  tariff  on 
c^uinine  pills,  which  were  very  essential  to  the  proper  growth  of  people 
in  your  countrv  and  mine.  They  cost  about  60  cents  a  dozen — 2 
or  3  ^ain  pills.  The  tariff  was  taken  off.  The  man  who  made 
the  quinine  died  so  rich  that  his  heirs  have  been  quarrelinjg  over  the 
money  ever  since,  and  now  you  can  buy  all  the  3-grain  auinine 
pills  you  want  to,  I  guess,  for  10  or  15  cents  a  dozen.  They  aid  not 
want  the  tariff  taken  off,  but  it  was  a  special  act  of  Congress  which 
took  it  off,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  nobody  anv  harm,  and  that  certainly  was  a 
ereat  blessing  to  the  malaria-stricken  re^ons  of  the  West.  Per- 
haps the  same  thing  might  result  at  this  tune  in  this  respect,  and  it 
misht  do  nobody  any  harm. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Perhaps  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  water  power  developed? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  mucn  water  power  have  you? 

Mr.  Babcock.  We  have  about  4,000  to  6,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff  can  not  take  that  away  from  you,  can  it? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  water  power? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Babcock.  No;  I  suppose  it  can  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  consider  that  water  power  is  worth, 
per  annum,  per  horsepower? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  water  power  has  been  leased,  so  I  am  told — ^we 
have  never  had  any  experience,  you  understand,  either  way  in  the 
proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  had  any  offers  for  it? 
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Mr.  Baboogk.  We  never  had  any  offer  for  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  it  where  it  could  be  used  for  other  purposes  than 
the  manufacture  of  pulp? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yesj  it  could  be  used,  I  presume.     It  is  within 
about  160  miles  of  Milwaukee^  Wis. 

The  Chaibman.  Suppose  the  Canadian  government  should  put  an 
export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  what  would  happen  to  your  busineas  t 

Mr.  Baboogk.  Well,  that,  of  course,  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
interests. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  it  not  be  ruinous  to  your  interests? 

Mr.  Babgogk.  In  time,  undoubtedlv  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Would  it  not  put  tne  price  of  pulp-wood  timber  out 
of  sight  right  to  b^F^  with? 

Mr.  Babgogk.  Well,  it  would  at  least  tend  to  increase  prices  very 
materially. 

The  Chaibman.  And  either  would  result  in  the  organization  of 
paper  mills  in  Canada  or  the  very  rapid  cutting  of  pulp  wood  timber 
m  the  United  States,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Babgogk.  It  would  mean  more  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  United 
States;  yes,  sir. 

The  C&AiBMAN.  If  there  was  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  there  would  be  very  much  pulp  wooa  exported  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  is  it? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Why,  of  course  I  presume  that  would  depend  upon 
the  amoimt  of  duty.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  never  nad 
any  experience  with  the  Canadian  pulp  wood  except  in  this  one 
instance  which  I  have  referred  to. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  here  excused.) 

STATEMEITT  OF  MB.  M.  H.  BALLOU. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  bv  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaibman.  What  mills  or  companies  are  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  Menasha  Pfi^per  Companv  with  a 
news-print  mill  and  two  pulp  mills  at  Ladvsmith,  Wis.,  a  sulphite  mill 
at  Ashland,  a  paper  mill  at  Menasha,  a  phin^e  mill  at  Menasha,  in 
connection  with  the  Menasha  Paper  Mill  Company.  I  am  also 
manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  for  us? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  I  have  not.  That  is,  I  have  a  few  figures  here. 
I  was  called  away  rather  suddenly,  and  our  head  bookkeeper  pre- 
pared a  statement  which  he  mailed  to  you,  and  I  did  not  bring  it.  I 
would  just  as  soon  introduce  that  as  evidence,  if  you  wanted  it.  It 
was  mailed  to  you. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  of  no  use  to  us. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  nature  of  our  business  the 
past  three  years  has  been  somewhat  different  from  that  of  most  of  the 
mills,  in  that  we  have  made  all  the  catalogue  paper  for  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  and  have  obtained  high  prices  for  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  say  that  catalogue  paper  sells  for  a  higher 
price? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  it  require  more  sulphite? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  per  cent? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Fifty  per  cent,  and  it  is  a  very  much  lighter  weight 
than  the  ordinary  paper. 

The  Chairman.  A  lighter  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes. 

The  Chairman  .  And  those  two  reasons  make  it  cost  more  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  per  sheet? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  it  naturally  would.     Yes;  it  would;  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Give  us  the  figures. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Our  cost  of  our  product  as  given  here  includes  our 
Ladysmith  and  Manasha  mills  in  one. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  many  news-print  mills  have  you? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  tor  Ladysmith,  and  our  mill  at  Menasha,  two 
machines;  we  make  there  mostly  specialties,  colored  poster  papers, 
some  manilas,  and  news-print  paper  and  drawings. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  news  paper  at  Menasha? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Some,  but  we  make  mostly 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  you  make  the  news-print  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  Ladysmith.     We  make  it  at  both  mills. 

The  Chairman.  At  Ladysmith? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  machines  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  For  new^s-print  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  at  Menasha? 

Mr.  Ballou.  What  kind? 

The  Chairman.  News-print  paper. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  how  much  news-print 
paper  you  make  at  Ladysmith? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How^  much  do  you  make? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Fortv-five  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  that  is  our  capacity  of  new^s  print. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  at  Menasha? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Twenty  tons  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  two  machines  in  the 
tw^o  places? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  two  machines  at  Manasha  will  not  make  as  much 
paper  as  one  of  the  machines  at  Ladysmith.     They  are  not  so  large. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  figures  you  have. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Tlie  cost  of  our  product  in  1906  was  $2.35  a  hundred 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Li  1905.  Li  1906  it  was  $2.20;  in  1907  it  was  $2.43. 
Our  selling  price  for  those  years  was  $2.67  for  1905,  $2.58  for  1906, 
and  $2.99  for  1907. 

The  Chairman.  The  spread  between  your  selling  price  and  cost 
price  in  1905  was  32  cents,  and  in  1906,  32  cents,  and  m  1907,  56  cents? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Probably.  ^  F» 

The  Chairman.  Per  hundred,  according  to  those  figures? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  figures  on  the  news-prim 
paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  a  statement  of  that  here.  Our 
average  for  last  year  on  print  paper  in  rolls  was  $2.04  at  the  milL 
In  sheets  it  was  $2.28.     Tnat  was  such  lots  as  we  made  of  news  print. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average  of  what? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Of  the  news  print  we  made  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  cost? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  that  is  the  selling  price  that  we  obtained.  The 
cost  we  could  not  tell.     We  could  not  separate  it  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  selling  price  now? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  that  accurately.  I  vrould 
say  $2,125  average;  that  is,  such  contracts  as  we  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  largest  contractor? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  largest  contractor  we  have  is  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  you? 

Mr.  Ballou.  $2.40  delivered  at  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made,  last  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  able  to  tell  us  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  to  you  t 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so.  Our  cost  of  pulp  wood  last  year  was 
$10.72. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  rough,  in  the  bark? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  applies  to  such  as  we  got,  our  proportion  of  the 
Quebec  wood.  Understand,  we  used  no  piup  wood  at  Menasha;  our 
pulp  wood  is  all  used  at  Ashland. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  vou  grind  all  your  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  Ladysmith. 

The  Chairman.  You  nave,  then,  a  sulphite  mill  separate? 

Mr.  Bali.ou.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  at  Ashland? 

The  Chairman.  You  make  all  your  sulphite  there? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  quite;  we  buy  probably  an  average  of  4  cars  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  the  prices  at  which  you  have  pur- 
chased sulphite  for  the  last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  lowest  that  we  have  purchased  any  within  the 
last  year  or  two  is  $2.05  delivered  to  our  mill  at  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  figures  or  books  from  which  you  can 
give  us  information  right  along? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  of  no  value  to  inquire  about  that.  You 
have  not  brought  any  books  with  you  giving  figures  on  this? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Excepting  these  little  memorandums  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  your  memoranda  there  cover,  now? 
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Mr.  Baixou.  I  will  read  it  just  as  I  have  it  here.     [Reading:] 

277  employees  average  57.14  per  person. 

10.72  average  per  cord  spruce  delivered. 

2.04  average  per  cent  for  print  rolls. 

2.28  average  per  cent  for  print  sheets. 

3.28  average  per  cent  for  catalogue,  poster,  and  specialties. 

1.15  average  per  cent^for  ground  wood. 

1.97 J  average  per  cent  for  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  all  for  the  year  1907  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  other  figures  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  have  these  which  I  have  stated,  the  prices  for 
three  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  other  than  what  you  have  given  us? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  have  the  manufacturing  expense,  the  year 
1905,  69  cents;  1906^  66  cents;  1907,  65  cents. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  your  manufacturing  expense  cover? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  covered  the  labor,  oil,  and  the  clotliing  for  the 
paper  machines,  what  we  term  our  clothing,  felts,  wires,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  general  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pulp  Wood  Company  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  the  general  manager? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Three  years  last  October,  since  its  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Ever  since  its  organization? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  to  do  with  its  organization? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  parties  to  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  people  interested  in  14  or  15  mills — pulp  mills  and 
paper  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  mills  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Dells  Pulp  and  raper  Company  at  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.;  the  Menasha  Paper  Company,  Ladysmith  and  Ashland;  the 
Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  of  Stevens  Point;  Flam- 
beau Paper  Company,  Parkralls;  Rhmelander  Paper  Company,  of 
Rhinelander;  the  Kimberley  and  Clark  Company,  of  Niagara;  the 
Merrill  Manufacturing  Companv,  of  Merrill;  Gfrandfather  Falls  Com- 
pany, of  Merrill;  the  Union  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Oconto 
Falls;  the  Anson  Eldred  Company,  of  Stiles.  They  are  the  people 
that  were  interested  at  the  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 
Company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  stock  company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  Regularly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Wis 
consin? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  the  stock  owned,  by  the  different  paper 
miUs  that  are  parties  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  by  the  mills;  by  some  of  the  men  interested  in 
the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  The  mills  themselves  do  not  own  the  stock? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Not  as  a  corporation;  there  is  none  of  the  stock  issued 
to  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  this  company  organized  for? 

Mr.  Ballou.  To  purchase  the  pulp  wooa  for  those  mills  and  some 
others  that  were  not  in  the  corporation. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  the  process  of  business? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  mills  that  we  hold  contracts — speaking  now  as  a 
representative  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company — that  we  hold 
contracts  with,  under  their  contracts  have  to  place  their  order  for 
pxJp  wood  by  the  1st  of  October  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  ensuing  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  For  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  ensuing  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  from  the  1st  of  October  imtil  the  1st  of  October 
of  the  next  year.  And  we,  of  course,  as  a  pulp-wood  company,  buy 
this  wood  at  the  best  prices  obtainable  and  dehver  to  these  mills, 
charging  a  commission  of  20  cents  a  cord  for  buying. 

The  Chaikman.  And  $6,000  besides? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  not  $6,000  besides;  the  $6,000  is  taken  out  of, the 
20  cents  commission;  that  is  part  of  the  commission  charge.  In  other 
words,  the  20  cents  is  supposed  to  cover  the  expense  of  buying  and^the 
$6,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  done  with  the  $6,000? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  the  dividend  on  the  stock,  voted  to  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  any  surplus  that  remains  belongs  to 
the  company  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  be  distributed? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  declare  dividends  which  amount  to  $6,000? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  \Vhat  is  the  total  amount  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Ballou.  $100,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pulp  wood  did  you  buy  in  1907? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  orders  for  the  mills  for  1907,  both  spruce  and 
hemlock,  were  approximately  130,000  cords;  we  bought  more  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  records  show  the  amount  of  pulp  wood 
bought  per  month  and  the  prices  paid  ? 

^&.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  to  us,  when  vou  return,  a  statement 
showing  the  amount  of  pulp  wood  purchased  \>y  you  and  the  average 
price  per  month  since  the  organization  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir.     Could  I  ask  you  something  aoout  that? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  purchases  of  pulp  wood  are  most  invariablTr 
made  within  about  sixty  days.  Ot  course,  you  have  asked  me  this 
month  for  month.  It  is  most  all  done  by  contract  in  the  fall,  so 
that  the  shipments  are  made  from  month  to  month  until  the  deliv- 
eries are  made,  but  the  i>urchavse^  are  practicallv  all  made  within 
sixty  or  ninety  days,  as  soon  as  the  orders  are  received  from  the  mills 
October  1.  l  can  give  it  to  you  as  near  as  we  can  month  by  month 
or  each  season,  and  when  it  was  bought,  the  dates  of  our  contracts. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  add  to  that  the  amount  of  your  contracts 
made  for  pidp  wood  last  October,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  was 
to  be  delivered,  the  various  contracts  that  you  made. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  will  do  that.  You  want  that  in  addition  to  since 
the  organization  of  the  companv? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  nave  it  in  your  books. 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  absolutely  have;  we  have  copies  of  every  con- 
tract made  since  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  The  price,  then,  on  pulp  wood  is  practically  fixed, 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  1st  of  October 
of  each  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  make  your  contracts,  in  October,  or 
before  the  1st  of  October? 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  very  seldom  make  any  contracts,  if  any,  with  the 
purchaser — that  is,  with  the  seller — before  the  1st  of  October,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  prices  govern  a  good  deal  as  to  the  amount  of 
wood  required,  and  we  do  not  know  the  amount  of  wood  required  for 
the  mills  until  we  get  their  requisitions  October  1 . 

The  Chairman.  In  October,  1906,  you  had  made  your  customary 
contracts  for  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  we  were  not  able  that  year  to  make  suflBlcient 
contracts  to  cover  our  supply  in  the  fall  of  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  conditions  in  the  territory  from  which  the  pulp 
wood  came — I  am  alluding  especially  to  spruce  pulp  wood,  because 
our  company  buys  very  little  nemlock — the  conditions  were  such  in 
Minnesota,  the  territory  from  which  we  get  most  of  it,  that  it  was 
very  hard  for  us  to  make  contracts.  The  labor  situation  was  in  a 
frightful  condition,  and  the  lumber  interests  were  all  on  the  boom, 
and  we  found  it  very  hard  to  make  any  definite  contracts  at  that 
time,  although  we  bought  some,  but  the  contracts  that  we  made  con- 
tained a  condition — I  can  not  recollect  now  that  all  of  them  are 
inserted  in  the  contracts — that  in  case  of  any  advance  in  wages  or 
otherwise,  we  would  advance  the  price  in  accordance  The  people 
selling  were  all  afraid  to  make  contracts  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  did  you  make  contracts  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  ruling  price  at  that  time  was  $7.25  f.  o.  b.  Duluth. 
The  prices  from  the  Minnesota  district  are  all  based  on  a  Duluth  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  it  down  by  water? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Some  of  it;  that  is,  we  get  some  of  it  across  Lake 
Superior. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  all  come  by  way  of  Duluth? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Practically  all  goes  through  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  come  from  north  or  west  of  Duluth? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  it,  north  and  west. 

The  Chairman.  It  comes  from  up  near  the  Canadian  Une? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  not  very  near  the  Canadian  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  these  contracts  contained  the  provision 
under  which,  if  the  people  wanted  to  charge  you  more,  they  could? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  pretty  nearly. 
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Mr.  Ballou.  It  might  amount  to  that,  but  it  does  not  so  read. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  read?  Have  you  a  copy  of  those 
contracts? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  a  contract?  You  have  a  regular 
form  of  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  that? 

Mr.  Balix)U.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  cover  your  necessities,  then? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  went  into  Canada  and  bought  50,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  i^to  Canada;  when  (Ud  you  commence 
to  run  short  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  I  recollect  it  now,  without  having  looked  up  the 
data,  in  January  I  became  fearful  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
harvest  our  usual  crop  of  pulp  wood,  and  I  began  at  once  negotiating 
with  pulp-wood  producers  in  Quebec  to  ascertain  what  it  would  cost; 
and  finally,  in  February,  I  think  it  was,  or  possibly  March — ^it  might 
have  been  April — it  was  when  we  closed  our  contract  with  them 

The  Chairman.  In  April  you  closed  vour  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that,  whether  March  or  April; 
but  about  that  time.     It  was  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  contract  was  for  how  much  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Fifty  thousand  cords,  peeled  wood,  two  contracts; 
in  fact,  there  were  three  with  two  parties.  The  total  of  the  contracts 
was  50,000  cords  of  peeled  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Wlio  were  those  contracts  made  with? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  contract  for  20,000  cords  was  made  with  Howard 
&  Craig,  of  Sherbrooke,  and  the  other,  of  30,000  cords,  made  with  the 
Lotbiniere  Lumber  Company. 

Mr.  Sims.  WTiat  did  you  pay  for  peeled  wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  contract  with  the  Lotbiniere  Lumber  Company 
for  30,000  was  86.50  a  cord  f.  o.  b.  car  Ste.  Pierre,  the  Intercolonial 
Railroad,  of  Boston,  about  45  miles  east  of  Quebec,  and  the  other 
two  contracts,  of  10,000  cords  each,  were  made  with  Howard  & 
Craig,  of  Sherbrooke,  10,000  cords  of  it  to  be  loaded  on  cars  on  the 
Quebec  Central  Railroad  at  $6.25  per  cord,  the  other  10,000  cords 
over  rail  or  vessel  at  Port  Levy  at  $7.75  per  cord. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  did  that  $6.25  wood  cost  delivered  at  your  desti- 
nation ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  cost,  practically,  $14  a  cord.  There  are  some 
little  things  yet,  some  freight  claims  which  have  not  been  settled, 
so  that  you  can  not  tell  exactly  what  that  will  cost  eventually,  but 
approximately  $14  delivered  at  the  mills. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  far  does  it  have  to  be  sent  by  rail? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  distance  they  came  by  rail  was  about  1,600 
miles. 

Mr.  Sims.  How  far  is  it  from  you  across  the  lake  to  the  Province 
of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Ballou.  If  we  could  get  wood  out  of  Ontario  it  would  be 
very  different. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  about  what  is  the  difference  in  the  distance? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  all  rail  the  distance  would  not  be  to  exceed 
350  miles. 

Mr.  Sims.  By  water  what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  would  be  still  less,  naturally. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  that  wood  was  permitted  to  be  shipped  from  Ontario 
across  there,  the  same  kind,  it  would  cost  you  about  what,  do  you 
think?        ^<i  ^jr 

Mr.  Ballou.  Based  on  the  prices  paid  at  Quebec  for  that  wood, 
and  knowing  what  the  rail  rate  would  be  from  Ontario,  which  I  do 
know  on  wood,  because  I  looked  that  up,  it  would  cost  about  $4.50  a 
cord  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  base  your  figures  on? 

Mr.  Ballou.  On  the  difference  between  22  cents  a  hundred  freight 
rate  and  14  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-two  cents  a  hundred  freight  rate  from 

Mr.  Ballou.  From  Ste.  Pierre,  and  the  14  cents  from  points  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  water  freight  would  cost  what? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  our  water  opera- 
tions. I  thought  I  was  cloing  a  very  smart  trick  in  contracting  this 
10,000  cords  by  boat  to  Green  Bay,  but  I  found  that  was  the  most 
expensive  wood  we  had;  that  the  all  rail  was  very  much  cheaper  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  based  my  figures  on  4,000  pounds  to  the  cord 
on  that  wood;  but,  as  a  matter  of  ract,  it  turned  out  that  that  onlj 
weighed  about  3,200,  because  the  wood  was  dry,  very  dry,  when  it 
was  shipped,  and  that,  of  course,  brought  the  cost  of  the  wood  shipped 
by  rail  down  in  proportion  to  the  forty  thousand;  but  in  boating  by 
the  cord  of  course  it  does  not  make  any  diiference.  We  pftid  $4  a 
cord  for  the  wood  from  Port  Levy  to  Green  Bay ;  then  from  Green  Bay 
we  reloaded  into  cars  again,  which  is  not  an  expensive  proposition, 
and  took  it  on  a  3-cent  freight  rate  from  Green  Bay,  and  the  operation 
added  up  $7.75,  as  against  the  $6.50  wood. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  we  could  trade  our  tariff  rates  off,  remove  the  prohi- 
bition on  the  Crown  lands,  do  you  not  beheve  that  on  the  whole  you 
would  benefit  by  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it,  person- 
ally, as  a  manufacturer.  In  other  words,  I  feel  that  with  our  corpo- 
ration in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  if  we  could  get 
Ontario  wood  absolutely  free  it  would  not  scare  me  a  great  deal, 
although  I  do  not  think  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  paper;  it  would 
not  scare  me. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  the  tariff  on  pulp  and  paper  were  removed,  in  consid- 
eration of  getting  wood  from  Ontario  free,  there  would  be  nothing 
lost  to  you,  would  there? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  hardly  think  so.  Of  course  it  might  affect  us  tem- 
porarily, one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  would  be  inclined  to  think  it 
would  advance  rather  than  decrease  the  price.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  would  level  down;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great 
hardship  either  way,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  position  as  manager  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pulp  Wood  Company,  have  you  formed  any  conclusion  as  to  how 
long  the  pulp-wood  timber  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  will  last? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Oh,  in  a  general  way. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  getting  more  difficult  to  obtain  pulp  wood 
close  by  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  spruce  pulp  wood  in  Wis- 
consin is  very  small ;  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  spruce  timber  in  Minnesota? 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  is  quite  a  large  quantity  of  spruce  timber 
left  vet  in  Minnesota,  although  it  is  not  all  accessible.  If  it  could 
be  oDtained,  railroads  built  to  it,  and  so  forth 

The  Chairman.  WTiere  is  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  accessible  by  water? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir.  The  operations  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  we  have  done  quite  extensively,  are  not  very  suc- 
cessful operations.  The  country  is  so  rough  on  tne  north  shore  that 
the  streams  running  into  it.  which  is  the  only  way  they  have  of  pet- 
ting the  wood  to  the  lake,  are  pretty  treacherous  propositions 
for  driving,  and  when  you  get  it  to  the  lake  there  are  only  about 
three  months  in  the  season  wiien  it  is  safe  at  all  t/O  operate  on  account 
of  the  rugged  shores.  It  is  a  very  hard  proposition  and  can  only  be 
done  in  limited  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  be  true  in  the  same  way  of  the 
Canadian  pulp- wood  lands? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  because  the  timber  from  Ontario  would  come 
down  by  boat  out  to  the  points  of  deUveries,  boated  into  the  ports 
for  dehvery,  wliich  I  would  think  would  be  the  more  practicable  way 
of  handling  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  Minnesota  timber  and  the  Canadian  timber 
run  together  down  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  but  we  never  have  operated  as  far  east  as  the 
boundary. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  Ontario  timber  you  would  have  to 
rely  upon  would  be  the  timber  aroimd  the  east? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  of  course  that  would  be  the  only  thing  we  would 
have  to  do;  we  would  not  rely  on  the  Ontario  timber  in  the  same 
way  that  we  rely  on  the  mill  wood  from  the  north  shore  coming  from 
Minnesota,  because  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  there  on  the 
lake. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  became  aware  during  your  nego- 
tiations for  pulp  wood  in  Quebec  that  there  was  considerable  demand 
for  pulp  wood  oy  the  eastern  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  a  fact,  Mr.  Mann,  I  did  not  know  it  until  after- 
wards. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  know  it  had  broken  up  the  whole 
thing,  and  scared  everybody  to  death? 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  did;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  offered  $100,000 
for  our  contracts  before  we  shipped  a  stick  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Bv  whom? 

Mr.  Ballou.  By  the  man  we  made  the  contracts  with  for  the  wood; 
but  when  we  bought  that  wood  over  there  we  did  not  know  anvtliin? 
about  the  conditions  in  the  East,  nor  in  Canada,  in  fact.  AVe  got 
most  of  our  information  by  correspondence  with  these  people.  In 
fact  we  only  had  correspondence  with  Howard  &  Craig  as  a  starter, 
and  I  sent  mv  man  over  there,  and  he  came  back  ana  reported  the 
negotiations  lie  had  made  with  the  Lotbiniere  Lumber  Company, 
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that  he  could  get  this  amount  from  them,  and  at  that  time,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  conditions  over  there.  We 
simply  dropped  into  it  accidentally,  but  the  people  in  the  East 
accused  us  or  taking  it  away  in  the  night.  It  was  not,  however,  by 
premeditation,  or  any  tiling  of  that  kind;  I  presume  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  advance  in  tne  price  of  paper. 

The  Chairman.  It  scared  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  country 
pretty  nearly  to  death. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  object  to  saying  that  I  would  have  done  it 
just  as  quickly  had  I  known  what  the  eifect  was  going  to  be,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  did  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  take  all  of  the  wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  we  took  all  but  about  7,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  take  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  By  the  time  we  got  the  wood  over  to  our  mills,  on 
account  of  their  bad  weather  conditions,  they  did  not  need  it  all,  and 
we  were  coming  right  on  the  eve  of  a  new  crop  before  this  wood  could 
be  delivered,  and  they  instructed  me  to  sell  what  wood  we  had  left^ 
there  up  to  a  certain  time. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  A  dollar  a  cord  more  than  I  paid  for  it,  to  the  man  we 
bought  it  of. 

The  Chairman.  Had  wood  commenced  to  decline  then  from  the 
highest  price  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  been  offered  $2  a  cord? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  conditions  were  a  little  peculiar.  I  tried,  of 
course,  to  get  more  money  for  it.  The  man  we  had  the  contract  with 
took  this  position:  '^If  you  sell  that  wood  in  the  East,  which  is  nay 
market  for  wood,  it  is  going  to  hurt  me  that  much.  I  will  not  ship 
that  wood  into  the  East  on  your  contract  unless  you  divide  with  me 
your  profit  on  it."  Consequently,  in  order  to  not  disturb  his  rela- 
tions and  connections  with  the  East,  I  sold  it  back  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  make  contracts  for  following  that, 
in  October,   1907? 

Mr.  Ballou.  $7.25,  the  prevaiUng  price,  f.  o.  b.  Duluth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  price  under  which  you  are  now  getting 
wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  indication  as  to  what  the  price 
will  be  next  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  If  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  that  district  that 
they  are  at  the  present  time,  I  think  wood  will  be  cheaper  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  stated  here  the  other  day  that  spruce 
wood  was  now  offered  on  the  track  near — not  a  great  ways  from 
Duluth,  I  think,  at  $5.50  a  cord. 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  word  '^near'^  is  a  pretty  big  word.  The 
freight  rates  jump  pretty  fast  in  the  Minnesota  territory  on  the 
railroads  that  have  pulp  mills  on  their  lines  and  do  not  want  the 
wood  to  come  into  Wisconsin.     We  bought  wood  this  year  as  low 
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as  $4.75  a  cord  in  Minnesota  which  cost  us  more  than  $4.75  f.  o.  b. 
Dulutli. 

The  Chairman.  WTiere  is  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  on  the  International  road,  where  the  rate 
is  18  cents  through  to  our  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Has  this  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  any 
other  connection  with  the  paper  mills  except  the  mere  purchase  of 
pulp  in  this  way? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  all.  I  might  mention  that  there  are  two 
other  pulp-wood  companies  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Ballou.   One  is  at  Appleton  and  one  is  at  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  organization  of  such  a  companr 
has  two  objects,  I  take  it,  one  to  decrease  the  cost  of  administration 
and  one  to  keep  the  price  of  pulp  wood  from  soaring  too  high  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  The  price  of  wood 
soaring  too  high  is  something  we  absolutely  can  not  control.  We 
would  Uke  to,  I  will  admit,  buy  it  cheaper;  we  would  like  to  buy  it 
as  cheap  jls  we  could,  but  it  is  a  proposition  we  have  not  been  able  to 
control.  There  is  no  question  but  that  under  the  operation  of  the 
Wisconsi'n  Pulp  Wood  Company  the  mills  served  are  getting  their 
wood  cheaper  tnan  they  could,  not  particularly  as  to  price  paid  f .  o.  b. 
cars,  but  trie  administration  of  it,  the  handling  of  it,  and  the  placing 
of  the  wood  at  the  nearest  mill  where  the  wood  is  obtainable,  and 
not  cross-hauHng,  as  we  call  it,  on  the  roads,  and  paying  expensive 
freights  that  are  not  necessary. 

Air.  Sims.  Your  company  is  a  buying  and  not  a  selling  agency? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Buying  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tnere  any  pulp  wood  cut  in  Wisconsin,  so  far  as 
you  know,  or  Minnesota,  upon  the  principles  of  forest  conservation? 
Do  they  cut  it  clean  or  only  the  12-inch  timber? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  far  as  the  pulp  wood  is  concerned,  they  cut  it 
clean. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  other  wood  is  concerned,  they  cut  that 
clean  if  the  Government  will  allow  them? 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  are  speaking  of  Canada? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  know  of  any  restrictions  in  the  United  States 
on  the  cutting  of  timber. 

The  Chairman.  Only  the  Indian  lands,  possibly. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Probably  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Sims.  The  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  no  law 
limiting  the  size  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  If  they  have,  I  have  never  heard  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government,  and  also  Minnesota,  have  a  con- 
siderable forest  reservation  in  that  State? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  understand  they  have,  indirectly.  We  never 
bump  into  it.  I  think  they  are  arranging  for  that  at  the  present  time, 
but  we  have  not  come  in  contact  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  like  to  volunteer  a  little  statement,  if  you  will 
permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  verv  glad  to  hear  it. 
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Mr.  Ballou.  I  see  by  the  testimony  here  a  short  time  ago,  and  I 
take  it  as  generally  conceded,  that  about  $7  to  $7.50  a  ton  profit  on 
news  paper  is  a  fair  profit.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  here  with 
Mi,  Norris,  or  any  other  publisher  who  is  responsible,  that  we  will 
contract  the  product  of  both  of  our  mills,  or  one  of  them,  for  any 
number  of  years  not  less  than  five — because  we  would  not  want  to  be 
entirely  out  of  the  market  for  any  great  length  of  time  unless  it  was  a 
long-time  contract — at  $6.50  a  ton  above  the  cost  of  production,  and 
that  will  hold  good  for  any  time  within  the  year.  I  would  Uke  to  go 
on  record  here  as  making  that  statement,  and  if  any  of  the  pubUshers 
want  to  call  that  bluflF  I  am  here  to  accept  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  if  we  conducted  oiu*  daily  issue  on  cor- 
rect newspaper  principles  we  would  charge  for  that  advertisement. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ballou.  If  you  will  make  out  the  bill,  I  will  try  to  see  that  it 
is  paid. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  are  seeking  business  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  I  am  seeking  business  on  every  cent  of  profit 
I  can  get. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  would  you  accept  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  accept  it,  you  bet  you,  and  be  very  glad  to 
do  it,  for  a  term  of  five  or  ten  years. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  8  o'clock  p.  m.) 

NIGHT   SESSION. 

The  committee  met  at  8  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  the  recess, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  M.  H.  BALLOU— Concluded. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  suspicion 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Hurlbut,  on  account  of  his  former  connection  with 
the  General  Paper  Company  as  traffic  manager,  about  his  coming 
into  the  employ  of  our  traffic  association.  In  that  connection  I  wish 
to  state  that  after  leaving  the  General  Paper  Company  Mr.  Hurlbut 
went  into  the  employ  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  as  general  freight  agent. 
When  we  organized  this  traffic  association  we  did  not  contemplate 
Mr.  Hurlbut  at  that  time,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact — I  was  one  of 
the  committee  to  hire  men — Mr.  Stohr  was  the  man  we  had  in  mind, 
and  in  fact  we  bargained  with  him  at  a  salary  of  $6,000  a  year;  but 
when  it  came  to  his  taking  the  position  he  required  a  contract  of  us 
for  three  years,  which  we  did  not  feel  disposed  to  give,  and  conse- 

Suently  that  broke  off.  Then  we  approached  other  traffic  men,  and 
nally  we  sent  for  Mr.  Hurlbut  and  induced  him  to  resign  and  accept 
this  position;  so  that  for  that  little  time  he  was  out  it  would  look  as 
though  he  was  simpjy  laying  back  and  waiting  for  this;  but  there 
was  no  such  thing  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  did  he  leave  the  General  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Ballou.  As  I  remember  it,  three  or  four  months  after  they 
ceased  doing  business — that  is,  new  business. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  some  one  stated  here  that  he  continued 
helping  to  wind  up  the  aflfairs  of  the  General  Paper  Company  until 
Decemoer  1. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  he  did  quite  a  Uttle 
while  after  the  decree  of  the  court.  There  were  lots  of  claims  and 
lots  of  connections  of  the  General  Paper  Company  that  he  was 
retained  to  fix  up  and  adjust  and  settle. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  commence  as  your  general  traflBc 
manager,  or  whatever  you  called  him  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  recall  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes ;  it  was  more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  was  that  he  stated  about  Febru- 
ary, 1907. 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  was  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  I  can  not  remember 
just  when  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  proceed. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  would  just  like  to  relate  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred which  I  think  will  disabuse  your  minds  of  any  impression 
as  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hurlbut,  connected  with  the 
traffic  association,  in  regard  to  anything  concerning  sales  or  prices, 
or  indeed  anything  else  but  the  business  of  transportation.  Soon 
after  the  organization  of  Mr.  Hurlbut's  office  in  Cnicago,  I  do  not 
know  just  how  long,  but  two  or  three  months,  perhaps,  he  wrote 
out  a  general  letter  to  the  mills  stating  that  some  paper  contract 
was  about  expiring,  and  that  the  party  had  written  him  asking  to 
put  him  in  connection  with  some  one  that  would  offer  him  pnces. 
He  made  just  a  general  letter  to  all  mills.  I,  as  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  went  to  Chicago  and  called  Mr.  Hurlbut  down  pretty 
hard  for  doing  that.  I  said,  ''You  must  absolutely  keep  out  of  every 
paper  game  except  the  Scripps-McRae  matter,  and  do  absolutely 
nothing  but  transportation.'^  He  said,  "I  did  not  think  there  was 
any  harm  in  this.''  I  said,  "It  wasn't  any  harm,  but  it  is  not  what 
you  are  hired  for,  and  it  must  absolutely  not  occur  again."  I  wanted 
to  relate  that  to  show-  that  it  w  as  absolutely  a  transportation  proposi- 
tion for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Then  his  duties  related  solely  to  the  traffic  end 
of  it  and  to  the  proper  division  under  the  Scripps-McRae  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  And  the  Scripps-McRae  part  of  the  contract  or  the 
mills  concerned  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  other  pulp-wood  companies  up  there. 
Did  you  give  their  names  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  not.  One  is  the  Pulp  Wood  Company,  of 
Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  Located  at  Appleton? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Located  at  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  president  of  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  do  not  know  the  president  of  that  company.  I 
know  the  manager. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  manager? 

Mr.  Ballou.  W.  S.  Taylor. 

The  Chairman.  Of  Appleton  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  of  Appleton. 

The  Chairman.  Wlmt  is  the  name  of  the  other? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  The  Northern  Paper  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Chairman.  Grand  Rapids? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Wisconsin. 

The  Chairman.  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  manager  of  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Will  Nash.     I  do  not  know  his  initials. 

Mr.  Lyman.  W.  E. 

Mr.  Ballou.  W.  E.  Another  thing:  I  would  like  to  state  that 
we  have  been  charged  as  paper  manufacturers  with  being  in  collu- 
sion or  combination.  I  want  to  state  for  the  International  Paper 
Company  and  for  myself  that  there  is  absolutely  no  truth  in  it  what- 
ever; that  since  the  General  Paper  Company  was  stopped  from 
doing  business  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  no  meetings 
have  I  ever  attended  or  known  of  that  have  been  for  the  purpose 
of  any  collusion  in  regard  to  the  manufacturers  or  the  amount  of 
product  or  prices.     I  would  like  to  go  on  record  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Sims.  In  other  words,  the  manufacturers  who  composed  the 
General  Paper  Company  since  the  dissolution  are  not  airectly  or 
indirectly  trying  to  do  just  what  they  did,  by  other  methods,  since 
that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely  not,  and  I  think  they  have  been  more 
than  fearful  on  account  of  that  decree.  I  know  that  at  various  times 
when  I  have  met  them,  perhaps  one  or  two  of  them,  in  the  lobbj^  of  a 
hotel  in  Chicago,  they  would  keep  saying,  *'What  are  you  getting 
for  paper  now?'^  And  then  someone  would  say,  '^Look  out;  be  carefiu 
how  you  are  talking."  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  been 
absolutely  more  so  than  I  think  was  necessary,  because  I  have  told 
them  I  would  rather  go  out  of  the  business  or  go  to  jail  than  not  have 
the  privilege  of  talking  with  one  of  my  neighbors  about  my  business 
as  I  saw  fit. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  arrangements  with  jobbers  in 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  or  elsewhere  by  which  you  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other's  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  absolutely;  we  do  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  go  in  and  trv  to  sell  a  job  of  paper,  and  the  ques- 
tion is,  ''What  is  your  price?"  We  state  our  price.  ''Oh,  well, 
vou're  too  high.'*  "Well,  what  is  some  other  fellow^s  price?'^  "Well, 
ne  is  offering  it  at  so  much."  "Who  is  it?"  Sometimes  they  will 
tell,  and  sometimes  they  will  not  tell.  Of  course,  that  way  we  get  our 
information,  the  same  as  we  would  if  we  were  dealing  in  any  other 
goods,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deal  with  the  J.  W.  Butler  Company  and 
Bradner,  Smith  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Very  little  with  the  J.  W.  Butler  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deal  with  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Ballou.  More  than  anvbody  else,  and  Pilcher  &  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Allen  and  McEnery  were  both  in  the  employ  as 
sales  agents  of  the  General  Paper  Company  when  they  were  doing 
business,  and  when  they  were  left  without  positions  on  account  or 
the  General  Paper  Company's  going  out  of  Dusiness  they  formed  a 
combination  of  themselves  and  started  a  brokerage  office  in  Chicago. 
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The  Chairman.  And  did  they  buy  out  Mr.  Davis? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  they  did.      les;  I  know  they  did,  in  fact. 

The  Chairman.  John  A.  Davis  was  fonneriy  the  general  manager 
of  the  General  Paper  Company,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  handled  their  business  in  Chicago  as  the  selling 
agent,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Of  the  General  Paper  Company;  yes,  sir.  He  han- 
dled their  business  entire,  not  only  in  Chicago,  but  everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Were  Allen  and  McEnery  employed  by  Me^rs. 
John  A.  Davife  &  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  they  were. 

The  Chairman.  And  upon  the  entry  of  the  decree,  or  after  the 
decree,  Davis  &  Co.  sold  out  to  McEnery  &  Co.;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  they  sold  out;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
General  Paper  Company — I  wish  to  correct  my  statement — the  firm 
of  John  A.  Davis  &  Co.^was  formed  and  Mr.  Davis  sold  his  interest  to 
McEnery,  and  they  formed  their  company  as  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  They  handle  your  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  exclusively.  We  accept  of  them  any  business 
they  secure  for  us  if  the  price  is  satisfactory  to  us,  no  matter  whether 
it  is  much  or  little. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  other  paper  mcmufac- 
turers  they  do  business  for? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  only  personally  know  of  two  or  three.  I  think  they 
sell  some  of  the  product  of  the  Flambeau  mill — the  Flambeau  miU  at 
Park  Farms — and  I  think  a  part  of  the  product  of  the  Combined 
Locks  Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  contract  with  them? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  do  business? 

Mr.  Ballou.  On  current  business  we  allow  them  3  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  refer  to  them  any  applications  which 
you  receive  for  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  make  the  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  sort  of  a  deal  with  you;  what  sort  of  an 
arrangement  do  they  have  with  you? 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  is  no  particular  arrangement,  excepting  this, 
that  I  say  to  them  in  handlmg  our  poster  business,  '*We  must  ask 
3  cents  f .  o.  b.  mill  for  our  poster  paper,  and  out  of  that  we  pay  your 
commission." 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  I  applied  to  you,  being  in  the  territory  near 
Chicago;  would  that  be  referred  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  if  I  knew  you  and  your  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did  not  know  me  nor  my  responsi- 
bility, what  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Then  I  would  refer  it  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  On 
ordinar}'  current  business,  if  I  did  not  know  you,  I  mean  in  Chicago 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  I  would  refer  it  probably  to  them,  either 
to  them  or  to  Pilcher  &  Ilamilton. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  arrangement  do  you  have  with 
them? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  No  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  an  agreement  with  them. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Nothing  more  than  that  if  they  get  the  business  at 
our  price,  we  allow  them  a  commission  of  3  per  cent  for  getting  it. 

Tne  Chairman.  Do  you  give  them  a  price  when  you  refer  it  to 
them? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  They  know  it  already? 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  strange  for  you  to  refer  an 
arrangement  to  be  made  with  you  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.,  with 
whom  you  have  no  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  give  you  information  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Very  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  And  whether  it  is  steady? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  weak? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  information  which  they  obtain  from  you 
and  other  paper  mills  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  have  you  sold  through  Allen, 
McEnery  &  Co.  during  the  last  six  months  or  such  a  matter? 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  have  made  several  contracts;  that  is,  they  have 
made  for  us,  for  news-print  paper,  since  the  1st  of  January,  several 
contracts.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Sears-Roebuck  Company 
contract,  which  we  have  had  for  three  years,  we  lost  the  first  or  last 
year,  and  consequently  it  threw  us  into  the  market  with  their  pro- 
duction, and  Allen,  McEnerv  &  Co.  have  in  fact  made  all  our  con- 
tracts for  our  Ladysmith  mill  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
800  tons,  which  we  have  had  tq  run  since  the  1st  of  January  for 
the  Sears-Roebuck  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  agent? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Pilcher,  Hamilton  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with  their  names. 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  are  quite  extensive  jobbers  in  Chi^aw. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  paper  do  they  handle? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  paper  from  you  or  handle  paper  on  a 
commission  ?  * 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  buy  it  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  people  handle  it  on  a  commission? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  carry  any  paper  in  stock? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  their  office? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Their  office  is  135  Adams,  in  the  Merchants'  Loan  and 
Trust  building. 

The  CifAiRMAN.  The  same  building  where  Mr.  Hurlbut's  office  is? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  same  building,  and  on  the  same  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Connecting  offices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  practically  your  exclusive  agents  in  the 
Chicago  territory? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  other  agents  in  that  territory? 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  have  no  agents  anywhere,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
We  accept  business  from  anyone  that  sends  it  to  us  and  will  allow 
them  a  commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  if  a  man  made  an  appUcation  to  me 
for  something,  and  I  referred  it  to  somebody  to  do  wnat  he  pleased 
with,  he  would  come  pretty  near  to  being  my  agent. 

Mr.  Ballou.  He  would  be  on  that  particular  order.  That  question 
has  come  up  between  us  several  times.  They  would  say,  "  Now,  here, 
you  must  not  let  anyone  else  sell  your  paper;  we  want  to  be  your 
exclusive  agents;*'  but  I  always  tell  them,  ^^No;  I  will  not  let  anyone 
handle  our  paper  exclusively.'*  I  do  not  think  it  good  business  to 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  thev  handle  the  paper  for  most  of  these  other 
mills  who  were  in  the  Hunbut  Traffic  Association? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  a  very,  very  small  percentage  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  live  simply  handling  your  paper  on 
commission,  can  they? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  they  can  pretty  near  do  it,  at  that.  I  think 
our  commissions  to  them  on  the  contracts  we  have  now  will  amount 
to  better  than  $10,000  that  they  have  sold  since  the  1st  of  January 
for  us. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  j^our  paper  is  used  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Very  Uttle  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  object  do  you  have  in  having  an  agency  in 
Chicago,  where  very  little  of  your  paper  is  used,  to  sell  your  paper 
on  commission? 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  Chicago  in  han- 
dling our  paper. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  you  are  just  as  accessible 
to  the  region  around  Chicago  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely;  but  we  do  not  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  any 
selling  department  in  our  company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  manage 
the  operations.  We  are  a  very  close  company.  I  do  the  operation 
end  of  it  and  the  selling  end  of  it,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  hire 
a  man  as  a  selling  man,  and  we  have  not  anybody  connected  with  us 
who  has  time  to  devote  entirely  to  the  selling  business,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  have  somebody  who  can  provide  us  with 
business. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  General  Paper  Company's  decree  was 
entered  did  John  A.  Davis  continue  to  act  in  that  same  capacity  in 
Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  was  no  John  A.  Davis  Company  when  that 
decree  was  entered. 

The  Chairman.  The  John  A.  Davis  Company  was  immediately 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  as  soon  as  John  A.  Davis  lost  his  position  with 
the  General  Paper  Company  he  immediately  organized  the  John  A. 
Davis  Company,  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  turned  your  business  over  to  him? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Only  a  portion  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  such  portion  as  you  have  already  indicated, 
as  now  carried  on? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  so  much  as  we  have  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co. 
since  they  have  been  operating. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  John  A.  Davis  tell  you,  or  did  not  you 
understand  from  what  was  said  by  him  or  others,  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  have  somebody  to  act  as  the  agent  for  the  selling  of  the  differ- 
ent mills  so  as  to  make  prices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Certainly  not.  We  would  not — I  would  not.  Whereas 
it  might  have  been  all  right  enough,  I  would  not  have  dared  to  take 
that  position  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Here  was  a  firm  unknown,  not  created,  not  in  ex- 
istence, a  man  without  any  business,  with  no  clients,  no  customers. 
Why  should  you  turn  over  your  paper-selling  business  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  business.  If  I  had 
done  it,  it  would  have  been  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  Sims.  If  I  understand  you,  being  selling  agent  of  the  Greneral 
Paper  Company,  he  knew  both  ends  of  the  business,  so  far  as  the 
General  Paper  Company  was  concerned.  He  knew  the  people  and 
they  were  acquainted  with  him;  and  then  he  knew  who  the  good 
customers  were,  and  your  own  interest  in  the  General  Paper  Company 
was  involved,  so  far  as  bringing  the  information  from  both  ends, 
from  both  customer  and  manufacturer  together,  was  concerned,  ana 
he  was  the  one  man  who  could  come  nearer  doing  that  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Ballou.  It  was  quite  necessary,  as  it  occurs  to  me  now  and 
did  at  the  time;  25  mills  that  had  not  been  on  the  market  themselves 
for  six  years,  which  had  absolutely  been  out  of  it,  being  left  right  up 
there  mgh  and  dry,  stranded,  and  without  any  relations  with  the 
consumer  or  the  jobber,  it  was  only  natural  that  somebody  stepped  in 
and  tried  as  much  as  he  could  to  improve  the  opportunity  ana  place 
the  product  of  some  of  those  mills,  and  Mr.  Davis  conceived  the 
idea  of  organizing  a  company.  Some  of  the  mills  let  him  handle  a 
part  of  their  product,  and  others  absolutely  would  not  do  it — some  of 
them  because  they  did  not  like  John  Davis  personallly — but  hired 
men  that  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  General  Paper  Company, 
and  took  them  to  their  mills  and  sent  them  out  on  the  road  to  sell 
their  product. 

Mr.  Sims.  John  Davis,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  know  the  business 
of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  More  nearly  tnan  any  other  man. 

Mr.  Sims.  And  therefore  it  was  natural 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Davis  tried  to  convince  most  of  them  that  that 
was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  them, 
because  they  were  afraid  of  this  decree;  and  I  have  not  fully  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  would  have  been  right  for  us  to  have  done  it  or  not, 
but  it  was  rejected  by  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  each  of  you  knew  who  had  been  the  customers 
of  the  General  Paper  Company,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  we  did  not.  We  could  have  known,  because 
the  business  of  the  General  Paper  Company  was  open  to  any  of  us  as 
members  of  the  general  board,  out  we  aid  not  take  the  pains  to  know 
absolutely  what  ousiness  was  being  done  by  the  other  fellows. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  that  the  General  Paper  Company  had 
a  large  amount  of  contracts  outstanding? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  ordered  to  cease  doing  business? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  parties  to  that  company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  selUng  agents  then  in  existence  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  made  no  eflFort  to  ascertain  to  whom 
the  General  Paper  Company  had  been  selling  paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Personally  1  did  not.  I  thii&  some  of  them  did.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  them  hired  the  order  clerk  out  of  the  Greneral 
Paper  Company  for  the  express  purpose,  beUeving  that  he  would 
have  the  advantage  of  the  rest  of  the  concerns,  his  competitors,  by 
having  those  data,  and  the  order  clerk  took  the  record  booKs  that  the 
orders  were  kept  in  and  took  them  to  that  mill,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  other  fellows. 

The  Chairman.  What  mill  was  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Rhinelander  Paper  Companv. 

The  Chairman.  Your  way  of  getting  around  that,  then,  was  to'let 
the  John  A.  Davis  Company  handle  your  selUng? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir,  I  did,  although  at  the  time  we  did  not  have 
but  little  to  sell. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  need  to  know  the  names  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  other  man  was  doing  your  selUng? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Other  paper  manufacturers  did  not  need  to  know, 
if  John  A.  Davis  was  doing  all  the  selling? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  no  list  was  made  up  and  sent  to  the 
constituent  members  of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have 
been. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  difficultv  in  making  up  a  list. 

Mr.  Ballou.  When  that  record  was  taken  out  of  the  General 
Paper  Company's  office,  there  was  nothing  to  make  it  from. 

The  Chairman.  The  contracts  were  being  filled 

Mr.  Ballou.  But  that  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  General  Paper 
Company,  that  a  contract  made  and  placed  with  A  mill,  that  contract 
remained  with  that  mill  until  that  mill  did  not  want  it  or  refused  to 
make  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  General  Paper  Company  stopped 
doing  business. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Absolutely,  so  far  as  the  mills  were  concerned;  and 
with  reference  to  the  contracts,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  done 
exc'ept  to  assign  the  contracts  that  each  mill  had  made  to  that  par- 
ticular mill — that  is,  an  assignment  from  the  General  Paper  Company 
to  that  mill,  as  a  general  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  paid  the  Davis  Company  3  per  cent 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  books  show  what  it  costs  you  per  ton  or 
per  hundred  to  sell  ? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  lis? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  can  not  tell  you  here,  now;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  that  information? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  if  our  books  show  it,  I  can.     I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  other  costs  of  administration? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  territory  do  you  place  most  of  your  output? 

Mr.  Ballou.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  what  territory  do  you  furnish  most  of  your 
output? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Minneapohs  Tribune  has  the  largest  contract. 
That  is,  the  contract  has  not  started  yet ;  it  starts  next  month.  We 
have  the  contract  with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which  will  be  the 
largest  one  consumer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  contract  executed? 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  price  under  that  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  forty  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis,  for 
30-pound  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  your  mills  supply  any  of  the  Milwaukee  papers? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  one  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  date  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  date  of  that  contract  was  very  early  in  February. 
I  can  not  give  the  exact  date.     It  was  early  in  February. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  contract  prior  to  the  present  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  what  price  do  you  supply  paper  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  net,  f.  o.  b.  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  does  that  stand  you  at  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  stands  us  at  the  rate  of  12  cents,  so  that  shipped 
from  the  Ladysmith  mill  that  would  stand  us  at  the  rate  of  $2.18  at 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  deUver  that  at  the  press  room  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Ballou.  On  the  siding. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  period  does  that  contract  run? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  competition 
between  various  manufacturers  for  that  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  was  very  sharp  competition  between  the  mill 
that  was  furnishing  it  previous  to  our  contract,  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  this  present  contract  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  mill  was  that? 
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Paper  Company.  I  am  quite  sure  of  this  statement  I  am-'making, 
altnough  a  good  deal  of  it  is  hearsay,  although  I  think  Mr.  Simons^is 
here  and  he  can  verify  it  when  he  goes  on  the  stand,  if  he  does  so. 
About  last  January  the  John  Edwards  Company 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  price  was  that? 

Mr.  Baixou.  That  price,  as  I  understand  it,  was  $2.37i  f-  o.  b.  mills, 
net. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  entered  into? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  it  was  qompleted, 
ended,  I  think,  in  January  last  year,  that  is,  last  January. 

Mr.  Stafford.  January,  1908? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir.  The  John  Edwards  Company  contracted 
for  six  months. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Beginning  when? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Beginning  the  Ist  of  January,  at  $2.22^  f.  o.  b.  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  The  Grand  Rapids  Company  and  the  John  Edwards 
Company  were  both  formerly  members  of  tne  Creneral  Paper  Com- 
pany? 

kfr.  Ballou.  Both  of  them. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Omaha  World-Herald  is 
paying  $2.22i  cents  for  its  present  supply? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Their  six-months'  contract  has  not  yet  expired, 
although  they  have  made  two  contracts  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

Mr.  Stafford.  With  whom  have  they  made  those  contracts? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Mr.  Hitchcock  here  at  Washington  made  a  contract 
with  Mr.  Allen,  about  five  weeks  ago,  we  will  sav. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  Mr.  Hitchcock? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Congressman  Hitchcock.  I  saw  the  correspondence 
that  passed  between  Allen  and  Hitchcock,  after  he  had  closed  his 
contract. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  is  the  contract  closed  about  five  or  six  weeks 
ago  here  in  Washington,  on  paper  to  be  furnished  by  the  Combined 
Ix)cka. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  Combined  Locks,  Wis.,  just  below  Appleton. 
After  that  contract  was  closed  the  sales  agent  of  the  John  Eawards 
Manufacturing  Company  came  to  Washington  and  saw  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
and  Mr.  Hitchcock  in  the  meantime  was  informed  that  Combined 
Locks  would  not  make  him  the  paper  at  the  price  contracted,  which 
was  $2.20  f .  o.  b.  mill,  net,  and  he  repudiated  his  contract  by  wire  to 
Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.,  in  Chicago,  and  recontracted  with  the  sales 
agent  of  the  John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company  at  a  still  lower 
price. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  what  that  was? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  f.  o.  b.  mill,  less 
3  per  cent,  which  makes  it  $2.18^  cents. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  the  mill? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  length  of  time  does  that  contract  run? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  vear. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  was  the  quotation  that  Allen  &  McEnery 
made  for  the  paper  for  his  newspaper? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  twenty  cents  was  the  contract,^net» 
f.  o.  b.  mill,  that  Mr.  Hitchcock  signed. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  he  got  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Then  he  got  a  lower  rate,  after  seeing  the  sales  agent 
of  the  John  Edwards  Company. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  another  contract. 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  presume  that  is  another  evidence  of  the  combination 
for  lowering  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  jDid  not  Mr.  Hitchcock  repudiate  that  contract  after  a 
while? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir.  His  telegram  stated  this:  **0n  account  of 
your  not  being  able  to  furnish  Combined  Locks  paper  as  contracted. 
1  have  contracted  with  my  former  connections  to-dav."     That  is 

Eractically  the  wording  of  the  wire.  Mr.  Allen  inmie^atelj  wired 
im  that  he  was  prepared  to  furnish  Combinexl  Locks  paper  as  per 
contract,  and  I  understand  it  is  goin^  into  litigation. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  he  is  receiving  his  paper  at  a  lower  price 
than  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  presume  the  price  of  $2.20  still  governs,  because  the 
six  months  has  not  yet  expired,  although  it  is  reported  in  the  trade  that 
Mr.  Lawrence  Nash,  who  made  this  last  contract  with  him,  agreed  to 
renew  his  contract  for  the  term  of  the  unexpired  contract  with  the 
present  one. 

Mr.  Stafford.  So  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
paper  during  the  last  few  months? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  much  paper  Mr.  Hitchcock 
uses? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  the  amount  that  is  contracted  for 
under  these  contracts? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  saw  the  amount  in  the  contract,  but  I  do  not 
remember  it  now. 

Mr.  Stafford.  You  say  there  is  some  one  else  here  who  can  testify 
as  to  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  think  so.  Mr.  Simons,  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Company,  can  vouch  for  a  part  of  what  I  said,  at  least. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you,  as  a  practical  man  in  the  busi- 
ness, waiving  all  legal  questions,  what  is  the  difference  in  the  trade  in 
the  eflFect  upon  a  manufacturer  of  paper  between  the  eflFect  of  the 
selling  operations  of  the  Greneral  Paper  Company  and  those  of  the 
International  Paper  Company;  what  is  the  aiflFerence,  I  say,  when 
executed  and  carried  out  as  the  General  Paper  Company' did  do  it 
and  as  the  International  Paper  Company  is  now  doing  it? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  International  Paper  Company's 
operations,  but  as  a  practical  operator,  as  I  think  I  am,  I  know  this: 
I  Know  that  paper  was  produced  much  cheaper  under  the  operations 
of  the  General  Paper  Company  than  it  has  ever  been  produced  since 
or  ever  was  before,  and  I  think  that  the  International  Paper  Company 
can  produce  it  cheaper  than  we  individual  mills  can. 

Mr.  Sims.  Then  the  powerfor  increasing  the  price  of  the  output  is  the 
same  in  the  International  Paper  Company  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company? 
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Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  they  are  doing  just  what  the  General  Paper 
Company  did  do;  but  as  to  the  inference  as  to  what  they  could  do,  I 
doubt  if  you  could  apply  it  as  to  living  prices.  I  think  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  that. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  mean  so  far  as  the  power  is  concerned;  one  could  do  just 
the  same  as  the  other  did? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  International,  on  accoimt  of  their  large  produc- 
tion, make  it  pretty  interesting  for  the  rest  of  us  to  keep  pace  with 
them  on  prices. 

Mr.  Sims.  Can  they  not  practically,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
make  the  prices  of  paper  that  they  make  to  control? 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  mean  from  their  operations,  can  they  not  con- 
trol the  prices? 

Mr.  Sims.  Practically  control  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir;  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Sims.  From  the  large  amount  they  are  making,  and  the  large 
trade?  In  other  words,  ir  they  reduced  the  price  the  rest  of  you 
would  have  to  reduce? 

Mr.  Ballou.  So  far  as  a  reduction  is  concertied,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  a  very  small  mill  to  a  certain  extent  can  set  the  pace 
for  the  big  fellow;  that  is,  if  he  wants  to  lose  money,  because  when 
one  mill  reduces  the  price  of  paper  it  comes  pretty  near  setting  the 
price  for  eveiy  other  mill  in  that  territory. 

Mr.  Sims.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  most  natural,  when  a  rea- 
sonable price  is  asked,  for  the  rest  of  you  to  ask  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Naturally  we  get  all  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  supposing 
the  International  is  violating  the  law. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Certainly.  Here  is  another  feature  that  I  do  not 
think  has  been  introduced  in  the  evidence  here  before.  I  have  not 
read  all  the  testimony,  neither  have  I  read  it  since  I  came  to  the 
city.  It  is  this:  The  peculiarity  of  the  paper-manufacturing  busi- 
ness is  that  it  is  different  from  any  other  that  I  know  of.  If  you 
want  to  make  lumber  and  the  price  does  not  suit  you,  you  can  saw  it 
up  into  6-inch  boards  or  2  by  4,  or  anything  else,  and  stock  it  up 
and  hold  it  until  the  market  comes  to  you,  but  you  absolutely  can 
not  do  that  with  paper,  because  you  have  to  have  your  paper  sold 
before  you  can  manufacture  it  to  any  extent. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  that  put  before  us. 

Mr.  Ballou.  You  have?  I  have  not  seen  it.  For  that  reason 
the  news-paper  user  need  never  be  scared  that  he  is  going  to  be  held 
up  for  an  enormous  profit  and  cost,  above  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
paper. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  say  under  the  General  Paper  Company  you 
could  produce  paper  cheaper  than  you  can  now? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  was  it  that  upon  the  entry  of  the 
decree  dissolving  the  General  Paper  Company  the  price  of  paper 
immediately  fell! 

Mr.  Ballou.  For  the  reason  that  the  little  dropping  out  of  the 
bottom  at  that  time  was  because  there  were  practicdly  25  mills 
thrown  onto  the  market  without  anyone  to  handle  their  stuff,  and 
you  can  imagine  about  what  the  stampede  would  be  to  CQV^r  them-, 
selves  and  get  business;  but  it  only  lasted  a  short  time. 
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The  Chairman.  They  all  had  contracts? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  to  the  extent  of  their  production.  They  only 
had  a  certain  per  cent  of  their  production  contracted.  Some  of  the 
mills  had  more  than  others,  up  to  80  per  cent,  and  some  had  not  to 
exceed  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  they  had  reduced  their  contracts  under 
the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  had,  for  one,  because  I  thought,  from  being  con- 
nected with  the  pulp-wood  end  of  the  business,  and  knowing  the 
trouble  in  getting  the  pulp  wood,  that  I  could  foresee  that  paper 
must  advance,  and  I  wanted  to  get  the  long  end  of  the  market  when 
it  did  rise. 

The  Chairman.  In  spite  of  the  strenuous  competition  the  prices 
went  down? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  they  did,  temporarily. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

STATEHEBT  OF  MB.  7.  A.  STUP. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  paper? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  Dells  Paper  and  rulp  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  some  statistics  prepared  there? 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  have  prepared  some.  They  are  not  as  full  and  com- 
plete as  some  others  that  have  been  presented,  simply  from  the  fact 
that  the  day  before  I  left  I  was  in  Chicago  making  some  collections, 
and  they  telephoned  me  to  come  on  here,  and  the  information  I 
received  was  only  enough  to  make  up  these  statements. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  figures  show  as  to  the  cost  of  pulp 
wood  or  other  costs  of  production?  How  have  you  got  it  made  out 
there? 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  have  started  out  with  comparative  cost  of  the  ground 
wood  pulp  and  sulphite  pulp  for  the  years  1902  to  and  including  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  pulp  that  you  made  or  purchased? 

Mr.  Stilp.  This  is  pulp  that  we  made. 

The  Chairman.  That  gives  what,  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
cost  of  materials,  the  cost  of  labor,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  complete  cost  of  ground-wood  pulp  and  sulphite 
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Phe  Chairman.  Is  it  itemized? 

Mr.  Stilp.  No;  it  is  all  in  one  lump  sum. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  cost  include? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  cost  includes  pulp  wood,  labor,  felts,  oils. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  repairs? 

Mr.  Stilp.  Repairs. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  include  taxes? 

Mr.  Stilp.  No  taxes,  insurance,  or  interest,  or  depreciation,  or 
interest  on  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  for  different  years.  Is  it  averaged 
by  years  or  months? 
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Mr.  Stilp.  By  years.     For  ground  wood  and  sulphite  pulp  the 
statement  is  as  follows: 

DELIA  PAPER  AND  PULP  COMPANY,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Comparative  costs  per  100  pounds. 


Year. 

Ground 
wood  pulp. 

Sulphite 
pulp. 

Year. 

Ground 
wood  pulp. 

Sulphite 
pulp. 

1002 

0.6087 
.6166 
.6522 

1.2156 
1.4286 
1. 3114 

1905 

0.5042 
.6612 
.8916 

1.4378 

1003 

1906 

1.4800 

1904 

1907 

1.6576 

The  Chairmak.  What  put  down  the  cost  in  1 905  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  would  be  the  increased 
production  on  account  of  better  flow  of  water,  a  steadier  flow. 

The  Chaibman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Stilp.  Now  as  to  the  comparative  costs  of  pulp  wood  per  cord 
the  statement  is  as  follows: 

Comparative  costs  of  pulp  wood  per  cord. 


Year. 

Spruce. 

16.53 
6.21 
7.16 

Hemlock. 

tS.G2h 
4.32 
4.32 

Year. 

Spnice. 

m 

Hemlock. 

1002 

1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 

_ 

f7.87 
8.14 
ia44 

14.38 

1903 

&10 

1904 

&81 

The  Chairhan.  Which  do  you  use  the  most  of,  spruce  or  hemlock? 

Mi.  Stilp.  Hemlock. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  wood  pulp? 

Mr.  Stilp.  Some  by  rail  and  some  by  river. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  on  your  own  land? 

Mr.  Stilp.  No;  buying  from  jobbers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  contracts? 

Mr.  Stilp.  Contracts;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  make  them? 

Mr.  Stilp.  Usually  any  time  from  now  on;  we  put  in  this  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  most  of  your  wood  come  from? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  river  wood  comes  from  the  Yellow  River,  and  down 
the  Chippewa  River  to  the  mill,  a  distance  in  the  neighborhood  of  200 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  wood  from  the  Wisconsin  Pulp 
Wood  Company? 

Mr.  Stilp.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  participate  in  the  Quebec  purchase? 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  think  we  received  about  1,200  or  1,500  cords.  I  would 
not  be  certain  as  to  the  exact  amount,  but  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood.  Then  I  have  here  the  comparative  cost  of  print  paper 
per  100  pounds,  the  total  cost.  I  have  made  this  up  in  sections  here, 
giving  the  cost  per  100  pounds  of  pulp  used,  the  rosin,  clay,  alum,  ana 
then  the  cost  of  putting  through  the  mill.  Do  you  wish  me  to  read 
thepaper  cost? 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  read  that  at  all.  What  is  your 
other? 
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Mr.  Stilp.  The  net  prices  received. 

The  Chairman.  Give  them  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  table  last  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

DELL8  PAPER  AND  PULP  COMPANY,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Comparative  cost  of  print  paper  per  200  pounds. 


Sulphite 
or  ground 
wood  pulp. 

Rosin, 
clay,  etc. 

Puttinff 

througn 

mill. 

0.54619 
.52926 
.51466 
.49078 
.48414 
.51228 

Total 
costs. 

Net  price 
receded. 

Profit. 

1902 

0.83641 
.90154 
.90104 
.88662 
.95296 

1. 19142 

a  0715 
.0622 
.0650 
.0774 
.0615 
.0644 

1.4541 
1.4990 
1.4807 
1.4538 
1.4986 
1.7981 

L9534 
2.0091 
2.0156 
1.9001 
1.7307 
1.9547 

a^gs 

1903 

.a6i 

1904 

.su» 

1905.. V 

1906..?. 

.4463 
.3331 

1907 

.1506 

NoTE.~The  above  cost  does  not  Include  any  chaige  on  account  of  depreciation  or  intenet  on 
investment. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  this  year? 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  have  not  those  figures,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  important  thing. 

Mr.  Stilp.  As  I  stated,  that  is  all  I  can  furnish.  I  can  secure  that 
foryou  if  you  desire. 

Tiie  Chairman.  You  had  better  send  it  to  us  as  to  aQ  of  these 
items.       f  ^|i>  ft  t 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  all  the  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  as  far  as  you  can,  for  1908.     Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Stilp.  That  is  all  I  have;  jres,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  selling? 

Mr.  Stilp.  No,  Mr.  Davis  looks  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  buying? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  buying  of  some;  not  of  the  pulp  wood,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.    j^ 

STATEHENT  OF  KB.  V.  D.  SIMONS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  the  Grand  Rapids  Company? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  located 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  capacity  have  you? 

Mr.  Simons.  Forty-six  tons  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  horsepower? 

Ifr.  Simons.  We  have  developed  about  5,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  yoiu*  plant? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  carry  it  on  the  books  at  $596,000.  I  might  make 
an  explanation  regarding  the  apparently  low  cost  for  the  high  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  do  not  make  all  the  pulp  that  we  use;  during  the 

Sast  year  we  purchased  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons  of  pulp;  and  we 
o  not  make  any  sulphite  at  times  of  the  year.  If  the  water  would 
hold  up  the  year  around  we  would  have  pulp  enough.  ^  We  have 
developed  the  power  to  its  maximum,  which  is  about  5,000  in  the  best 
water  periods. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement? 
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Mr.  Simons.  I  have,  partially.  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  indulgence 
somewhat  in  this.  I  was  in  Chicag;o,  and  on  being  notified  to  come 
here  I  telegraphed  for  the  information,  and  part  of  it  has  come,  but 
not  all  of  it.  I  can  give  the  cost  of  paper  for  the  years  1903,  1904, 
1905, 1906,  and  1907.     Our  cost  for  the  year  1903  was  $1.6067. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Simons.  This  was  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  include? 

Mr.  Simons.  Everything  except  interest  on  the  investment  and 
depreciation,  which  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  1904  manu- 
facturing statement  shows  $1.5346  per  100  pounds;  1905  is  $1.6294. 
In  1906  our  cost  was  $1.9011. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  away  up  in  1906? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  the  year  1906  we  made  a  great  many  repairs  on  our 
mill,  which  accounts  for  the  extraordinarily  large  charge  tor  that  one 
year. 

The  Chairman.  The  mill  of  the  previous  witnc  as  went  down  in  1906? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  stated  that  the  cost  with  us  was  much  increased  by 
these  repairs. 

The  QaAiRMAN.  And  they  were  away  up  in  1905.  You  were  down 
in  1905  and  up  in  1906? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  were  these  changes  due  to  conditions  which 
are  not  normal? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  In  1906  the  condition  was  not  normal  with 
us.     We  practicallyrebuilt  our  entire  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  only  the  repair  item  makes  it  large,  and  cut- 
ting down  the  tonnage  somewhat — no,  the  tonnage  was  not  cut  down, 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  charged  to  repairs  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  difficult  to  place  much  value  on  figures  like 
these,  as  they  run? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1907  our  cost  was  $1.9167.  There  was  no  extraor- 
dinary condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  business  condition 
through  the  country,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  high  prices  of  every- 
thing, and  the  high  prices  for  labor  as  well. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Then  we  are  to  imderstand  that  during  the  year 
1907  there  were  no  unusual  items  of  expense  at  the  mill  except  due  to 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  finished  all  our  repairs  in  1906.  We  made,  in  the 
year  1903,  7,732  tons. 

Mr.  Stafford.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons 
of  paper.  In  the  year  1904  we  made  8,351  tons.  In  1905  we  made 
8,348  tons.  In  1906  we  made  8,548  tons.  In  1907  we  made  12,529 
tons,  practicaUy  more  than  50  per  cent  increase.  In  1907  we  ran 
282  J  aays.  I  do  not  know  what  we  ran  in  the  other  years — I  have 
not  the  figures  with  me — but  I  presume  it  would  be  somewhere 
between  that  and  300  days.  We  never  run  over  300  days  in  the  year. 
Our  wood  costs  for  1904  were  approximately  $8.75,  and  for  1906  they 
were  $9.25  per  cord,  rough  wood.  In  1906  the  cost  was  $11.01,  and 
in  1907  we  are  carrying  it  now  on  the  books  at  $11.50.  That  is  what 
it  costs  us  laid  in  our  yards. 
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Mr.  Stafford.  There  was  not  very  much  advance  in  the  cost  of 
wood  in  1907  over  1906. 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  we  had  some  very  high  prices,  though,  in  1906. 
The  spruce  wood  ran  from  $8.14  a  cord  in  1906  to  $10.44  m  1907. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Is  yoiu'  wood  mostly  spruce  or  mostly  hemlock? 

ill.  Simons.  Mostly  spruce.  I  might  explain  this  partly  by  ex- 
plaining that  in  1906  we  ran  very  close  up  on  wood,  ana  we  borrowed 
irom  one  of  our  neighboring  mills,  and  then  finally  concluded  a  pur- 
chase on  a  portion  or  1,500  cords  of  the  Canadian  wood,  which  cost  us 
$14  per  cord. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  was  in  1907,  you  say? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1907,  yes;  that  is  right.  But  we  are  running  on 
the  purchased  wood  of  1907;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Will  you  give  that  table  to  the  stenographer  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  these  same  tables;  practically  the 
same,  only  given  in  detail.  I  have  just  given  you  the  totals  of  them 
now.  Also  on  the  cost  of  pulp  for  different  years;  I  did  not  give  you 
the  cost  of  pulp,  so  I  might  do  so  at  this  time*  In  1903  pulp  cost  us  SO 
cents  a  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  Ground  pulp? 

Mr.  Simons.  Ground  wood  pulp.  In  1904  it  was  78 J  cents.  In 
1905  it  was  88.19  cents.  In  1906  it  was  $1.09.  It  was  high  because 
the  pulp  mills  were  shut  down  a  great  deal  of  the  time  making  repairs. 
The  tonnage  that  year  was  3,563,  and  in  1907  our  tonnage  was  5,878  in 
the  pulp  mill,  and  the  cost  was  98.42. 

The  Chairman.  Ninety-eight  cents? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  pulp  cost  you  less  in  1907  than  it  did  in  1906? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  no  building 
charges  and  no  repairs  account.  That  was  extraordinary.  I  have 
some  pulp  statements  that  go  back  further. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  them.  Just  put  them 
in  the  record. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Paper  mill —  Yearly  cost  per  100  pounds  paper  made. 


1907. 

1     0.1810 

!        .4671 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1908. 

Labor 

Ground  wood,  bought 

0.1895 
.4604 
.3478 
.3615 
.0781 
.1212 
.3426 

0. 1915 
.2069 
.5317 
.3714 
.0482 
.0634 
.1973 

0. 1910 
.1714 
.4520 
.4071 
.0465 
.0984 
.1682 

a  2074 

.1373 

Oronnd  wood,  our  make 

Sulphite 

Mfinh<nA  Hothing           

1        .4656 

'.'.[ .'.1        .3697 

0563 

.5099 
.4284 
.0503 

Coal 

others 

1590 

^ 

.0886 
.1848 

ToUl 

j      1.9167 

i.9on 

1.6294 

1.5346 

1.6067 

PRODUCTION.  Tom. 

1907 12,529 


1906. 
1906. 
1904. 
1908. 


8,548 
8,348 
8.351 
7,732 
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Pulp  miU — yearly  comU  per  100  pounds  pulp  made. 


1907. 

1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

Labor 

a  1643 
.6794 
.1405 

0.2424 
.6794 
.1731 

0.1851 
.5079 
.0089 

0.1987 
.5021 
.0625 

0.1834 

Wood 

.5676 

Others 

.0768 

ToUi 

.9842 

1.0949 

.8819 

.7833 

.8378 

PRODUCTION. 

Tons. 

1907 5,878 

1.06 3,568 

1906 5,178 

1904 4,167 

1903 4,642 

Statement  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  1898. 


Labor 

Pulp  wood: 

Spruce 

Poplar 

Unloading  wood 

Grinder  stones 

Felts  and  clothing 

Sundries 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Electric  Ught  (one-third) .... 

Repairs  (one-third) 

Interest  (one-third) 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Insurance 

General  expenses  (one-third) 
Oil  and  grease  (one-third) . . . 
Bam 


Cost. 


$11,555.65 

^33,295.85 

461.05 
578  92 
447. 14 
100.75 
841.52 

3&07 
1,025.24 
746.26 
932.87 
559.26 
287.11 
251.07 

98.50 


Cost  per  100 
pounds  on 
net  pro- 
duction. 


10.1074 

.3094 

.0043 
.0064 
.0042 
.0009 
.0078 
.0008 
.0095 
.0069 
.0087 
.0068 
.0027 
.0023 
.0009 


61,210.26 


.4750 


Production,  10.762,396  pounds. 

Statevient  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  1899. 


Cost  per 
100  pounds 

on  net 
production. 


Labor |  111,510.41 

Pulp  wood:  I 

Spruce  (27,616.00  cords) 

Poplar  (2.903.07  cords) , 

Balsam  (49.60  cords) }  30,668.32 

Basswood  (78.84  cords) 

Jack  pine  (10.82  cords) 

Clothing I         346.27 

Supplies  (onfr-thlrd) 621.64 

Electric  lighting  (one-third) I  46.46 

Repairs  (one-third) 1      1,409.02 


Sundries  (one-third) . 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Insurance  (one-third) . 


(}eneral  expenses  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) 

Bam  (one-third) 

Grinder  stones  (one-third) 

Main  Hyd.  Association  (one-third) . 


47.72 
622.16 
574.06 
24&34 
741.06 

79.61 
620.23 
403.12 


47,328.40 


Production  based  on  net  production  of  paper  less  sulphite  and  waste  returned  used. 
Production,  9,397,929  pounds. 
Days,  23,486/192. 


iai226 


.0037 
.0066 
.0006 
.0160 
.0006 
.0066 
.0061 
.0027 
.0026 
.0008 
.0056 
.0043 
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StaUment  of  manufacture  of  pulp  far  the  year  1900. 


Costpcr 

■lOOpomMls 

Co«t.     I     on  net 

piodQe> 

tlon. 


Labor 

Pulp  wood: 

spruoe,  4,19(MJt  cords 

Poplar,  1,130||]  cords 

Jack  pine,  928f^  cords 

Balsam,  17A|y  cords 

BasBWood,  73HS  cords 

Qothlng 

Sundries 

Orinder  stones 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) 

Bam  (one-third) 

Oeneral  expenses  (one-third) 

Electric  lighting  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) 

Interest  (one-third) 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Insurance  (one-tnird) 

Main.  Hyd.  Association  (one-third) 
Legal  expenses  (on»-thlra) 


$U,fig7.21 

a0,017.85 
3,778.12 
2,1611. 46 
86.37 
173.56  ' 
429L06  , 
84.63 
1,202.78  I 
67&04 
312.86 
96.18 
622.66  I 
4867 
1,221.44  I 

19.30 
1,007.86  ' 
602.84 
153.36  i 
16.66  , 


68,095  81 


Production,  10,036,002  pounds. 

Days  run,  270^. 

Average  tons  per  day,  IHH^- 


Statement  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  290t. 


•ai« 


.oocs 

.0006 
.0129 
.0088 
.0031 


.0122 
.0002 
.0100 
.0000 
.0016 


.5788 


Labor 

Pulp  wood: 

Spruce  (43,960  cords) 

Poplar  (2,638.15  cords) , 

Jack  pine  (797.82  cords) 

Balsam  (607.02  cords) 

Basswood  (17.76  cords) 

Hemlock  (61.67  cords) 

Stones , 

Clothing , 

Sundries 

General  expense  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) , 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) 

Insurance  (one-third) , 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Electric  lighting  (one-third) , 

Bam  fone-thlrd) 

Legal  expense  (one-third) 

Main  Hyd.  Association  (one-third) 


Cost. 


816,381.81 

43,960.00 

2,638.15 

797.82 

697.02 

17.75 

61.67 
338.67 
289.46 
186.71 
264.25 
854.71 
982.62 
286.74 
833.03 
1,463.96 

63.04 
125.82 

72.02 
37«.61 


Coetiwr 
•lOOpooDds 
I  on  net  pro- 
I    doction. 


70.471.85  . 


to.  11109 

.4314 

.0249 
.0078 
.0059 
.0003 
.0005 
.0083 
.0028 
.0018 
.0026 
.0084 
.0097 
.0028 
.0082 
.0144 
.0005 
.0012 
.0007 
.0037 


.6916 


Production.  10,189,102  pounds. 

Days  run,  288Ttff. 

Average  dally  tonnage,  17iU|- 
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StaUmerU  of  manufaethore  of  pulp  for  the  year  190S. 
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Cost  per 
100  pounds 
on  n6t  pxo- 

duction. 


Labor 

Pnlpwood: 

Bpruoe  (6^1^  oords) 

Poplar  (lOlM  oords) 

Pine  (1S»A|W  ooids) 

Balsam  (AR,  oords) , 

Basswood  (9^  oords) 

Stones 

QothlnK 

Sundries 

General  P»per  Co.  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) , 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) 

Insurance  (one-third) , 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Electrte  light  (one-third) 

Bam  (one-third) , 

Legal  expenses  (one-third) 

MiOn  Hyd.  Association  (one-third) 


S17,Q23.92 

52,007.68 

342.50 

326.67 

.56 

23.02 
772.96 
372.16 
229.64 
6fl0.48 
862.04 
962.42 
283.21 
983.21 
1,661.13 

29.66 
124.46 

40.45 
132.93 


10.1834 


.5676 


.0063 
.0040 
.0025 
.0071 
.0093 
.0106 
.0031 
.0106 
.0179 
.0003 
.0013 
.0004 
.0014 


76,859.06 


.8278 


Production,  9,284,547  pounds,  or  4,642J^  tons. 

Days  run.  26ft-13fr-192. 

Average  dally  tonnage,  17J)Mk. 

Average  water  stage  daily,  lO^i  foet. 

Average  number  of  pounds  produced  to  cord  of  wood,  1.423. 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1898  it  cost  us  47  cents  per  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Simons.  In  1898.     That  was  when  the  wood  was  near  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  difference  could  not  all  have  be^n  made  by 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wood. 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  there  was  a  difference  in  transportation  during 
that  period.  In  the  year  1899  it  cost  us  50  cents.  In  the  year  1900 
it  cost  57  cents.  In  1902  it  cost  us  69  cents.  In  1903  it  cost  us  82 
cents,  as  stated  before. 

Mr.  Sims.  Your  labor  is  under  the  two-tour  system,  is  it? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  ever  proposed,  so 
far  as  you  are  aware,  to  advance  the  price  of  news-print  paper  to  3 
cents? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  discussed  among  the  paper 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  did  you  advance  your  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  sold  as  high  as  S2.65  less  3  per  cent  at  the  mill 
on  sheets,  and  S2.50  less  3  per  cent  on  rolls. 

The  Chairman.  F.  o.  b.  mill? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  but  there  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ton- 
nage that  was  sold  at  that  price.  We  were  mostly  under  contract, 
and  our  average  price  for  last  year,  as  I  think  is  shown  in  the  state- 
ment, was  SI. 96. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  the  sale  at  $2.50? 

Mr.  Simons.  During  the  fafl. 
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The  Chaibman.  At  what  time,  do  you  remember?  If  you  remem- 
ber about  the  price,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  remember  the  time. 

Mr.  Simons.  September,  October,  and  November. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  series  of  sales? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  made  several  sales  at  that  price;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Current  sales,  were  these? 

Mr.  Simons.  Current  sales. 

The  Chairman.  No  contract? 

Mr.  Simons.  No  contract  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  prices  run  recently  on  current 
sales? 

Mr.  Simons.  There  has  practically  been  no  current  business  in  the 
last  six  months;  there  has  been  very  little.  • 

The  Chairman.  They  have  quit  consuming  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  Seemingly  so;  yes,  sir.  Of  course  the  newspapers  do 
not  use  all  of  the  paper.  There  is  a  great  deal  used  outside  of  the 
newspapers,  in  cheap  magazines  and  advertising  schemes,  and  so  forth. 
That  has  been  practically  cut  off  since  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  that  were  true,  but  I  would  not  jud^e  it  to 
be  so  by  my  mail.  The  small  newspapers  do  not  buy  paper  m  con- 
tracts that  way? 

Mr.  Simons.  As  I  stated  before,  we  have  not  made  any  contractus  at 
that  price.  By  the  way,  we  had  a  contract,  about  the  best  contract 
we  had,  at  the  best  price  we  made,  with  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  at 
$2.51  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  was  made  some  time  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  this  year? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  shipped  two  cars  on  tnat  order,  but  they  bought 
then  from  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company,  because  they  could  do 
better.     They  told  me  it  was  because  my  paper  was  inferior. 

The  Chairman.  They  said  it  was  because  your  paper  w^as  inferior  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  they  did  not  want  any  more  of  our  paper. 
I  told  them  if  they  would  send  back  all  of  the  paper  of  ours  that  tney 
had  left  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  ship  it  back;  and  thev  said  the^ 
would  do  so,  but  there  was  very  little  came  back,  because  tney  used  it 
nearly  all  before  they  got  the  other  paper.  It  was  very  good  paper; 
as  good  as  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  usual  excuse  that  is  made? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  usual  excuses  made  by  the 
publisher  when  he  decides  that  a  contract  is  not  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  this  year? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  sold  some  at  $2.35.  I  can  not  recall 
to  whom  it  went.  We  have  sold  lower  than  that;  we  have  sold  down 
as  low  as  $2.20  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  On  contracts  or  current  sales? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  sold  on  a  contract  within  the  last  month  to 
the  Chicago  Journal.  I  might  state  I  ^ot  the  information  that  the 
Chicago  Joumahwanted  paper  from  this  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  mignt  state  that  Mr.  Easton  told  me  that  he  had 
no  contract. 

Mr.  Simons.  So  I  made  a  contract  with  him  for  six  months  for 
$2.20,  deUvered. 
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The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  because  I  think  he  was 
about  the  worst  frightened  man  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  quoted  prices  to  several  others,  ranging 
from  $2.25  to  $2.32,  and  we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  any  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Sims.  Was  your  mill  one  of  the  General  Paper  Company's 
constituents? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  state  that  we  have  sold  some 
manila  paper  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  larger  part  of  our  sales 
has  been  No.  1  manila.  The  price  on  that  has  been  from  3  to  3.16 
at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  change  off  on  your  machines  and  make 
manila  on  the  same  macnines? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  are  changing  one  machine  for  No.  1  manila  papers. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  machine? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  same  machine  has  been  altered  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  that  is  not  the  question.  Can  you  run 
manila  and  news  print  on  the  same  machine? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  alteration  of  the  machine? 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  there  has  to  be  some  alteration. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  not  run  it  on  the  same  machine? 

Mr.  Simons.  It  is  the  same  machine,  changed. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  for  information,  whether  you  can 
switch  off  a  machine  and  run  manila  on  that  and  then  run  news-print 
paper  on  it. 

Mr.  Simons.  You  can  with  very  sUght  alterations.  They  can  not 
do  it  without  some. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  easily  made? 

Mr.  Simons.  They  are  easily  made. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  practically  the  machine  is  available  for 
either? 

Mr.  Simons.  Practically;  yes,  sir;  with  a  very  small  expenditure. 
We  have  practically  decided  to  keep  one  machine  on  manila  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  memoer  of  the  Manila  and  Fiber  Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  had  no  connection  with  it  whatever.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  in  any  association,  or  did  you  enter 
into  any  agreement  with  other  mills,  in  reference  to  manila  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  handle  manilas? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  cost  of  labor  in  these 
schedules? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  labor  cost  per  ton? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  labor  cost  per  ton  and  per  himdredweight.  I 
have  not  given  you  a  schedule  of  the  pay  roll.  I  will  send  you  that  as 
soon  as  I  get  back  home. 
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The  CHAiRiiAN.  All  of  the  western  mills,  so  far  as  you  know,  are  on 
the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  work  the  same  hoius,  sixty-six  and  seventy- 
eight? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  time  that  the  hours  of  labor 
were  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  would  like  to  see  it  if  we  could  afford  it.  We  do 
not  see  very  much  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  you  any  more  to  produce  paper  than 
it  does  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  conditions  are  different. 

The  CoAiRMAN.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Simons.  As  has  been  shown  by  the  testimony  here,  the  East  is 
producing  paper  for  about  what  we  we  did  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simons.  Our  materials  have  all  gone  up  since  then.  It  is 
principally  in  the  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  What  materials  do  you  have  that  are  higher  than 
in  the  East  ?  Pulp  wood,  I  take  it,  is  cheaper  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East? 

Mr.  Simons.  If  our  wood  was  rossed — take  eleven-dollar  wood 
rossed,  and  it  would  be  worth  practically  $15  after  it  is  rossed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  that  is  what  it  is  costing  them  in  the  East 
for  rossed  wood.  It  is  now  about  $15,  or  that  is  what  it  did  cost,  as 
they  figured  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  outside  of  the  raw  materials,  as  I  have  shown  in 
Dur  statement  here,  our  change  in  transformation  has  only  been  about 
9  cents  per  hundredweight.  That  would  be  $1 .80  per  ton.  However 
our  cost  has  run  from  $32  up  to  $38  and  $39. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  International  Paper  Company  showed 
here  for  1906  and  1907,  in  some  of  their  mills — ir  it  was  not  the  Inter- 
national it  was  some  other — that  it  was  over  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  they  were  more  successful  in  get- 
ting a  higher  price  for  their  paper  than  we  were.  I  believe  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price  at  that  time 
was  about  47  cents  a  ton,  from  some  statement  made  here.  It  was 
some  mill  made  it;  was  it  not  the  International? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  greater  cost 
of  production  in  Wisconsin  than  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  a  short  way  of  going  after  to  check  ourselves 
up  on  manufacture,  through  a  manufacturing  statement,  and  can  get 
at  all  times  what  the  cost  of  paper  would  be  by  a  short  statement. 
We  do  that  by  taking  ground  wood  and  sulphite  as  the  two  items 
entering  paper,  and  allowing  clay,  alum,  size,  color,  clothing,  repairs, 
interest,  taxes,  and  everything  else  to  enter  in  as  a  transformation 
charge.  That  is  common  practice  among  engineers  who  are  figuring 
for  a  development.  So  I  have  put  down  here  the  transformation 
charge  over  a  period  from  1903  to  1907,  and  I  will  read  the  figures. 
It  is  53.11  for  1903. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean? 
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Mr.  Simons.  That  means  53  cents  per  hundredweight  of  paper. 
NoW;  that  year  the  cost  of  ground  wood  was*  64  and  a  nraction  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  not  per  hundredweight  of  wood? 

Mr.  Simons.  Per  hundredweight  of  paper.  Sulphite  was  42  cents. 
So  that  you  take  the  three  items,  ground  wood  and  sulphite  and  the 
transformation  charge,  and  they  would  equal  the  total  cost.  Then 
in  1904  the  transformation  was  50  cents.  In  1905  it  was  52  cents. 
In  1906  our  transformation  was  73  cents.  Our  jump  was  in  1906 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  practically  rebuilt  our  whole  mill,  and  there 
were  many  things  that  needed  repair  and  that  had  been  neglected 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  they  were  all  done  at  one  time.  In 
1907  our  transformation  was  62  cents,  so  that  you  see  the  difference 
between  1903  and  1907  in  transformation  was  only  9  cents.  There 
is  a  difference  of  31  cents  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  per 
hundredweight  between  1903  and  1907.  Nine-tenths  of  that  is  in 
the  transformation  and  the  balance  is  in  the  raw  material,  in  just 
pulp  and  sulphite.  A  portion  of  the  nine-tenths  that  I  have  ana- 
lyzed is  also  due  to  alum,  clay,  size,  colors,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  was  just  as  ^eat  an  advance  in 
the  cost  of  materials  in  New  York  as  there  was  m  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  presume  they  have  manufactured  cheaper  at  all 
times  than  we  have.  They  have  larger  machines;  they  have  larger 
plants. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  is  the  size 
of  your  paper  machines? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  one  machine  that  trims  97^  inches  and  one 
that  trims  78  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  two  largest? 

Mr.  Simons.  Those  are  the  two  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  machines  in  the  West  that  are 
much  larger  than  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  but  we  are  getting  a  very  good  tonnage  off  of 
those  machines. 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  do  your  machines  run? 

Mr.  Simons.  From  500  to  565. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  very  rapid  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  would  be  considerable  difference, 
I  suppose,  in  the  labor  cost,  between  trimming  97  inches  and  trim- 
mii^  140  inchest 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  There  would  be  enough  there  to  make  the 
third  man. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  97-inch  paper  worth  more  per  ton  than  the 
140-inch  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  not  a  penny. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  have  some  additional  expense  and  labor  by  having 
the  three-tour  system? 

Mr.  Simons.   les,  sir;  it  costs  more. 

The  Chairman.  Does  ordinary  labor  in  the  mills  cost  more  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  price  paid  for  machine  tenders  in  the 
East  is  $4? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  what  we  pay. 
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TheCHAiRMAX.  I  noticed  that  some  gentleman  gave  a  higher 
price  for  his  machine  tenders. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  might  state  further,  for  the  information  of  the 
investigating  committee,  that  I  am  not  personally,  and  neither  is  our 
company,  in  anv  pool  or  combination  or  trust.  We  are  seeking 
business  and  in  the  open  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  handle  your  business) 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  salesman  of  our  own.  They 
handled  our  business  last  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  about 
the  1st  of  March,  we  discontinued  our  relations  with  them,  our  direct- 
ors thinking  that  we  could  do  better  selling  our  own  product.  We 
thought  we  could  do  it  at  less  expense.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
will  be  true.     It  has  been  pretty  expensive  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  full  time? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  average  daily  capacity? 

Mr.  Simons.  Forty-six  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  have  you  piirchased,  on  the  aver- 
age, in  the  last  three  or  four  months? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  run  about  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  because  of  any  understanding  or 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  restrict  the  output? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  understanding  or  agreement  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  with  any  other  paper  manufacturers  or  dealers  to 
put  up  or  maintain  prices? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  excused.) 

STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIH  F.  HELSOH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  your  company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Hennepm  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  mill  is  located  at  Little  Falls,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  oflBce? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  maintain  a  selling  office  in  Minneapolis? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yos,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  own  paper? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yea,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Hennepin  Paper  Company  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  the  president  and  the  general  manager. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  any  paper  on  this  Scripps-McRae 
contract? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  we  take  our  share  of  the  burden. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  send  paper  to  on  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  supply  the  Minneapolis  News,  the  Sioux  City 
News,  and  part  of  the  Omaha  News,  and  a  small  paper  at  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  company  or  any  of  its  officials,  so  far  as 
you  know,  in  any  combination,  or  does  it  or  do  you  have  any  under- 
standing or  agreement  with  other  paper  manufacturers  or  dealers  in 
reference  to  the  prices  of  paper  or  the  output  of  the  mills? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  absolutely  know  that  we  have  no  imderstanding,  no 
agreement,  no  impUed  agreement  of  any  kind  or  nature  whatsoever. 
We  are  absolutely  independent,  and  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there,  so  far  as  you  know,  any  artificial  restric- 
tion of  competition  among  paper  manufacturers  or  d.ealers? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  there  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  your  pulp  wood,  Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  Minnesota. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  buy  it  in  diflFerent  ways.  We  buy  it  of  small  job- 
bers. We  hvLj  timber,  standing,  from  the  State,  cut  it,  and  ham  it, 
into  the  river,  into  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and  float  it  down  to  our  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  buy  timber  from  the  State,  is  that  cut 
on  forest  conservation  basis  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  it  is  cut  on  what  is  known  as  State  lands, 
swamp  lands.  The  State  of  Minnesota  has  a  large  amoimt  of  swamp 
lands  that  were  deeded  to  it  by  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do;  cut  the  pulp  wood  clean  on  it? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  we  cut  it  off.  I  would  say  that  it  is  put  up  once 
a  year  at  auction,  and  all  the  timber  is  sold  suitable  for  pulp  wood, 
and  jou  might  say  saw  logs  and  cedar  poles  and  posts;  so  we  cruise 
it  chiefly  for  the  value  of  the  spruce  timber  on  it.  and  when  we  cut  it 
we  cut  off  the  logs,  the  cedar,  and  the  pulp  wooa. 

The  Chairman.  You  cut  it  all  together? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  or  use  the  lumber  logs  and  cedar  poles? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Both  Mr.  Walker  and  myself,  who  own  the  Hennepin 
Paper  Company,  are  lumbermen.  Mr.  Walker  has  never  sawed  the 
logs,  but  I  have;  but  for  the  last  three  years  we  have  sold  the  saw  logs 
we  have  cut. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  any,  increase  has  there  been  in  the  labor 
cost  of  lumbering  in  Minnesota  in  the  past  few  years? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  has  been  quite  a  material  increase  in  cost  of 
labor  in  the  lumber  business,  which  would  apply  to  the  pulp-wood 
business  also. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  labor  in  cutting  pulp  wood  is  paid 
practically  the  same  wages  as  in  other  lumbering? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  in  the  record  here  somewhere  a  little 
pamphlet  purporting  to  give  the  lumber  wages  of  some  association  in 
your  State,     bo  you  know  where  that  is? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Mr.  Griffin  put  that  in  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  about  what  increase  there 
has  been  in  the  wages  in  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  in  Minnesota  within 
the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  have  employed  a  lai^e  number  of  men 
m  getting  out  saw  logs  and  pulp  wood.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  labor  wages  in  the  woods  from  $25  to  $35  per  month;  that  is,  for 
what  is  known  as  our  common  help.     Our  teamsters  that  we  used  to 

{)ay  $35  per  month  we  are  now  paying,  and  have  been  for  three  or 
our  years,  $45  and  $50  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers' Association? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  association? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  merely  an  association  for  getting  information 
and  establishing  uniform  grades  of  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  I  show  you  on  page  1046  of  the  Hearings  what 
piu-ports  to  be  a  table  of  wages  issued  by  somebody  connected  with 
the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  ask  you  to  exam- 
ine the  scale  of  wages  and  see  whether  in  your  judgment  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Nelson  [examining  statement].  In  1896  the  company  that 
I  was  connected  with  employed  about  1,500  men.  We  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  all  that  we  wanted  at  $16  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  ordinary  labor  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  for  ordinary  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  woods? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Sixteen  dollars  a  month,  and  did  you  feed  them? 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  board;  yes,  we  boarded  them  for  that.  You 
say  in  1898  it  is  increased  to  $20  per  month.  That  is  correct,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  In  1899  it  is  increased  to  $24  per 
month  and  in  1900  to  $26.  Then  to  $30  and  $35  and  $40.  I  hardly 
think  that  last  increase  is  correct  for  common  labor.  About  $35, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  beUef,  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  represents  the  scale  of  a  year  ago 
last  winter. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  1907.  I  emploved  probably  200 
men  for  the — this  is  purported  to  oe  the  common  labor;  $35,1  think, 
was  about  right  there.     I  think  that  is  about  $5  too  high. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  respects  does  that  scale  approximate  the 
relative  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  in  your  opimon? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Allow  me  to  correct  my  statement  there.  I  did  not 
notice  that  that  $40  referred  to  teamsters.  It  does.  That  is  correct. 
I  was  looking  at  the  other  column.  Well,  they  have  made  a  mistake 
there.  The  swampers  they  have  got  at  $45.  I  think  that  is  an 
error;  that  should  oe  $35.  That  is  the  cheapest  help  we  have,  what 
we  call  swampers,  that  go  through  the  woods  and  cut  the  brush  out  of 
the  way.     The  next  one  below  it  should  be  $35. 

The  Chairman    Which  is  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  are  known  as  choppers.  The  chopper  now  is 
the  same  as  the  swamper.  Now,  the  loaders,  they  are  a  different 
class  of  men.  You  see,  they  have  her^  the  loader  the  same  as  the 
swamper.  We  always  pay  $15  a  month  more  for  a  man  that  loads  the 
logs  than  we  do  for  the  swamper;  so  that  this  is  not  correct.     There 
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he  has  the  sawyers  at  $42  a  month  and  the  swampers  at  $45  a  month. 
The  sawyer  should  be  $45.  He  is  just  a  little  too  high  for  the  sawyer, 
though.  The  sawyer  is  $40  a  month.  Now,  he  has  put  in  graders 
there.  That  does  not  belong  in  the  woods  at  all.  Then  there  are 
chain  tenders.  The  blacksmith  is  too  high,  $15  a  month  too  high  for 
1897.  The  cooks  vary  from  $60  to  $100  a  month.  Sometimes  the 
$100  cook  is  the  cheapest  of  the  two. 

The  CHAiBBiAN.  Generally  speaking,  now,  will  you  look  over  that 
and  approximate  the  relative  change  of  wages  from  1896,  if  that  is 
the  date,  to  1907? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  it  is  not  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  instance, 
teamsters  start  in  too  low.  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  log^ng 
business  for  thirty  years,  and  I  never  hired  a  teamster  for  less  than 
$25  a  month.  I  do  not  know  who  furnished  that,  but  I  think  I 
could  make  a  more  correct  table  than  what  appears  there. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  pamphlet  we  had 
purported  to  be  issued  hj  the  association. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Was  it  signed  by  J.  E.  Rhodes? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know.  I  intended  to  have  it  put  in  in 
full,  but  apparently  it  was  not.  This  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Griffin. 
He  is  reading,  though,  from  the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Who  is  Mr.  Grifl&n? 

The  Chaibman.  He  was  a  witness  before  us.  He  was  connected 
idth  the  International  Paper  Company,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  mav  have  apphed  to  eastern  work. 

The  Chairman.  No;  this  was  tne  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association.  Oh,  yes;  I  remember.  The  figures  purported  to  be 
presented  with  the  report  of  J.  E.  Rhodes,  secretary,  on  market 
conditions,  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers' Association  in  Minneapohs,  January  22,  1907.  ' 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  but  I  am  very  much 
surprised  that  such  a  report  came  out  from  that  office. 

'The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  give  us,  Mr.  Nelson,  a  statement 
concerning  the  prices  or  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  which  you  have  used 
at  your  mills  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.-  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  some  kind  of  a  memorandum 
for  us? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  memorandum.  It  is  different  from  what 
has  been  presented  to  you  before.  It  is  all  made  up  on  the  basis 
of  tonnage.  Our  expenence  shows  that  we  get  1,600  pounds  of  pulp 
from  a  cord  of  spruce  wood.  We  use  20  per  cent  or  sulphite,  so  1 
have  made  this  up  on  the  tons,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
cords.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  wood,  that  you  get  1,600  pounds  of  pulp 
from,  spruce  or  hemlock? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Spruce.     I  do  not  use  hemlock  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  very  high  amount  of  ground  pulp, 
according  to  our  information. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  all  we  get. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  rough  wood  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  from  rough  wood.  Oh,  rossed  wood  would 
make  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
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The  Chairmax.  I  was  luider  the  impression  that  a  cord  of  wood 
would  average  1,800  tons. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Out  experience  does  not  show  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1904  our  wood  cost  $5.94  per  ton  of  paper,  which 
is  practically  a  cord.     In  1905 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.     You  mean  your  wood  cost  $5.94 1 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  what  it  cost  per  cord,  or  per  ton  of  paper, 
which  is  practically  the  same.  You  see,  we  get  our  wood  cheaper; 
but 

The  Chairman.  But  I  would  rather  have  you  give  us  the  figures  on 
cords. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  that  is  cords. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  can  safely  say  that  that  is  cords.  In  1905  the  wood 
cost  us  $5.09. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mills,  Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Delivered  at  the  mills.  I  should  explain  how  we  got 
that  wood  at  that  price.  As  I  stated  before,  we  buy  stumpage  from 
the  State.  We  send  our  cruisers  or  estimators  out,  and  ascertain  the 
amount  of  spruce  on  certain  forties  of  land.  It  is  all  sold  by  forties. 
Sometimes  we  are  enabled  to  get  very  good  bargains. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  at  so  mucn  a  f  ortyl 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  so  much  a  forty. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  what  you  get  off  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Regardless  of  the  amount  or  anything  else.  We  pay 
cash  for  all  there  is  on  the  forty.  We  have  purchased  the  stumpage, 
often,  as  low  as  10  cents  per  cord,  purchasing  it  by  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean,  it  amounted  to  10  cents  a  cord? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  the  amount  that  we  paid  for  all  that  was  on  the 
forty  was  equivalent  to  about  10  cents  a  cord.  Then  we  have  bought 
it  and  paid  as  high  as  $2  per  cord  of  actual  scale.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that,  it  is  very  cheap  to  cut  it  and  haul  it,  put  it  into  the  river  (the 
Mississippi  River),  and  let  it  float  down  to  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  this  wood  up  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere  else?    Anywhere  aroimd  Leech  Lake? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  so  far  as  Leech  Lake.  I  have  a  sawmill  on  Leech 
Lake,  but  I  do  not  go  there  for  pulp  wood.  You  will  see  that  the  next 
year  there  is  quite  an  advance;  but  these  are  actual  figures,  taken 
from  our  books,  which  we  believe  to  be  accurate  and  correct.  The  last 
I  gave  you  was  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  five  was  the  last  you  gave  us. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1906,  it  may  seem  incredible,  but  that  year  it  cost 
us  $8.90. 

The  Chairman.  Per  cord? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  explain  that  to  some  extent.  We 
lost  some  wood  by  a  flood,  and  we  paid  a  high  price  for  what  we  got 
in  by  rail.  So  in  1907  it  was  reduced  to  $7.62.  That  was  another 
fortunate  year  for  us.  We  bought  our  stumpage  cheap.  We  had 
good  luck  m  driving  it,  as  we  call  it.  So  the  average  increased  cost  of 
pulp  wood  from  1904  to  1907  was  28.3  cents  advance. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  basis  of  $5.09  for  1906  and  $7.62 
for  1907? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  vou  paying  for  pulp  wood  now? 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  year  I  think  we  will  get  it  a  little  less.  We  do 
not  know  until  we  get  it  in.  Where  we  put  it  in  the  river  sometimes 
we  lose  500  or  1,000  cords. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  where  you  cut  the  wood  yourself? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  last  winter  we  bought  considerable  stumpage 
of  the  State,  put  in  our  camps,  and  cut  and  hauled  the  wood  our- 
selves. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  any  pulp  wood  delivered? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  we  buy  deuvered. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  any  this  winter? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  bought  about  3,000  cords.  That  cost  us,  this 
year,  S7  at  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  bought  from  a  contractor  or  picked  up 
by  yourselves  from  lumbermen? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  was  bought  from  several  little  jobbers  and  store- 
keepers. This  last  year  has  been  a  very  good  year  for  getting  out  pulp 
wood. 

The  Chairman.  This  last  winter,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Nelson.  This  last  winter;  and  we  expect  that  when  we  get 
our  drive  in,  it  will  not  exceed  last  year's  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  contract  for  any  pulp  wood  in  October 
to  be  delivered  during  the  year  do  you? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes;  we  make  contracts  whenever  we  can  get  a 
good  opportunity. 

The  (Jhairman.  If  you  are  cutting  wood  off  where  you  buy  the 
stumpage  rights  from  the  State  in  that  way,  will  not  that  run  the 
supply  out  after  a  while  up  there? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes,  sur;  it  will.  Where  we  cut  over  the  land  it 
is  ready  for  the  farmer  to  take  up.     There  is  no  reforesting  there. 

The  tJHAiRMAN.  I  remember  that  a  few  years  a^o  some  ver^  esti- 
mable gentlemen  up  there,  in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  invited  a 
crowd  of  us  to  go  up  to  view  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  A 
party  of  us  went  up  on  a  special  train  to  see  where  the  timoer  had 
been  cut  off;  but  we  did  not  see  many  farms  taking  the  place  of  them. 
I  think  underbrush  of  no  commercial  value  was  growing  up.  What 
will  you  do  for  pulp  wood  when  you  cut  over  that  State  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  We  have  considerable  pulp  wood  there  yet;  but  it 
will  become  exhausted,  as  our  loffs  are. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take 
the  tariff  off  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp,  and  draw  on  the  resources 
of  Ontario  and  other  Canadian  provinces? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  trouble  is  that  you  are  dealing  with  the  Domin- 
ion, and  the  provinces  control  the  pulp  wood.  lou  may  make  a 
treaty  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  Ontario  will  not  let  you  have 
a  stick  of  pulp  wood.  Where  would  we  be  benefited  in  such  a  condi- 
tion? Quebec  at  present  lets  its  wood  come  here,  but  Ontario  does 
not. 

Mr.  Sims.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  get  the  provinces  to  agree  to 
what  the  Dominion  government  was  willing  to  do  in  this  matter,  or 
to  carry  out  a  general  arrangement  with  the  United  States  for  trade 
between  the  two  countries? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  When  Mr.  Charlton  was  here  with  Prime  Minister 
Laurier  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  were  trying  to  get  free  logs  across 
Lake  Michigan,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said:  *^We  can  not 
do  it;  that  is  a  provincial  matter." 

Mr.  Sms.  I  understand  that  you  can  not  do  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  province;  but  can  not  the  province  act? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not,  myself. 

The  Chairman.  The  province  owns  the  land  I 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes.     That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  can  make  any  conditions  that  they  please 
when  they  sell  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.   I  suppose  that  is  the  way  it  is  regulated. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  tne  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  without  any  protection  by  way 
of  treaty  with  the  Canadian  government  it  would  be  disastrous  or 
injurious  to  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  to  take  the  tariff  off? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  change  the  place  of  making  paper  very 
rapidly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  drive  the  paper  making  over 
there,  do  you? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  send  the  paper  mills  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  woiild  be  expedited  if  the  Canadians 
would  put  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course,  if  we  could  get  the  wood  over  here,  we 
could  continue  to  make  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  fact  that  the  tariff  now  levies  more  or  less 
of  an  additional  cost  upon  the  various  other  things  that  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper  cut  any  figure  in  the  matter  of  the  desirability 
of  having  a  duty  on  paper? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  certainly  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  is  the  cost  sufficient  to  make  anv  great 
difference?  I  do  not  remember  just  what  articles  there  is  a  duty  on 
that  would  be  affected  in  the  manufacture  of  paper;  but  felt,  of  course, 
being  a  woolen  product,  has  a  duty.  I  suppose  all  the  mill  parts 
would  be  affected,  possibly,  by  a  duty.  I  do  not  know  about  sulphur, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Sulphur  has  a  dutv,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  great  many  things  nave  a  duty  that  are  not  affected  by 
it.  For  instance,  we  have  a  duty  on  a  number  of  farm  products  that 
are  rarely  ever  imported,  and  therefore  the  duty  does  not  affect  the 
farm  product. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  what  I  meant  as  to  sulphur. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  a  duty  on  wheat,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  make  the  Minnesota  wheat  raisers 
think  a  duty  on  wheat  has  no  effect,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  the  farmer  wants  free  trade  on  lumber,  but  not 
on  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  Up  there  they  do  not  want  the 
competition  of  Manitoba  wheat. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  whenever  our  price  for  flour  or  wheat  exceeds  the 
foreign  price  they  let  them  import  wheat  from  Canada  and  then 
export  tne  flour  and  get  back  practically  all  the  duty  after  all. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  allowed  to  import  wheat  and 
grind  it  in  bond  and  send  it  through. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  practically  gives  the  farmer  no  protection. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  not  very  much  of  that  done,  however. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discontinued  the  law  on  that  subject 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  about  the  manufacture  of  flour  in  bond. 

Mr.  Nelson."  Has  there  been  a  change  in  that?  Do  you  mean  for 
the  better  for*  the  miller  or  for  the  worse  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  betterment  of  the  miller.  Perhaps  I  am 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  law  was  changed.  We  passed  such  a  bill 
in  the  House,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  became  a  law,  although  I 
do  not  always  follow  up  such  things  in  the  Senate.  I  remember  that 
the  bill  passed  the  House;  and  we  have  had  considerable  discussion 
about  wheat  in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
this  last  winter. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  remember  that  four  years  ago,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  speculation,  advanced  above  $1.20, 
the  Pillsbury  Company  was  reported  to  have  imported  large  amounts 
of  wheat  from  Canada,  groimd  it  into  flour,  exported  it,  and  received 
the  drawback.  Much  complaint  was  made  by  the  American  farmers 
in  reference  to  that.  It  created  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion 
among  the  American  wheat  growers  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes ;  there  was  a  hot  fight  over  this  proposition. 
The  Dakota  people  were  wild  about  it  when  we  passed  it  in  the  House. 
Do  you  think  the  present  price  of  paper,  Mr.  Nelson,  is  a  fair  price, 
considering  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  pnce  three  or  four  months  ago  was  a  fair  price; 
but  paper  is  selling  cheaper  now  than  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  Doyou  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  when 
the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  bought  50,000  cords  in  Quebec 
it  gave  the  cold  chills  to  the  eastern  manufacturers  in  such  a  way  that 
everybody  got  frightened  about  the  future. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  that  advanced  the  price  of  paper — ^just  that 
little  move.  I  am  confident  it  did.*  But  since  that  they  have  found 
out  that  they  could  get  more  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Since  then  they  have  found  out  that  that  was  not 
a  permanent  thing? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  profits  here  for  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it.    - 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  shows  the  profits  of  three  years  of  the  General 
Paper  Company,  the  alleged  '^  trust.''  I  would  like  to  give  you  what 
it  aid  for  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1904  it  cost  us  $31  a  ton,  equal  to  $1.65  a  hundred, 
and  you  can  go  right  on  with  the  ton  by  the  hundred.  It  has  been 
given  here  by  the  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  whether  it  is 
by  the  ton  or  by  the  hundred. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Our  average  selling  price  then  was  $42.  That  was 
satisfactory.  But  in  1905  the  cost  advanced  to  $31.55.  The  selling 
price  was  $36.95.  In  1906  the  cost  price  advanced  to  $35.55.  The 
selling  price  was  $33.88. 
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The  Chaibman.  It  was  not  very  profitable,  was  iti  You  had  to 
sell  a  great  deal  to  get  even  on  that. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  the  General  Paper  Company.  Last  year  it 
showed  a  loss  to  the  Hennepm  Paper  Company  of  $1.67. 

The  Chaibman.  Was  that  for  tne  full  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  our  particular  company  had  no  tears  to  shed 
when  the  General  Paper  Company's  life  became  extinct. 

The  Chairman.  W  as  that  tne  full  calendar  year?       • 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  full  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  did  not  furnish  paper  during  the  full 
year.     That  included  the  time  when  paper  declined. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  but  that  statement  took  in  the  whole  year. 
In  1907  the  cost  continued  to  advance.  It  cost  us  that  year  S36.83. 
Our  selling  price  was  $39.13.  Notwithstanding  we  advanced  the 
wages  of  our  men  from  25  cents  to  $1  a  day  (our  machine  tenders  we 
changed  from  $3;  I  think  the  $3,  though,  was  a  little  before  that — 
in  1904;  it  was  probably  S3. 50  that  we  advanced  to  $4  and  $3.75, 
and  all  other  labor  was  advanced  25  cents  per  day) — notwithstanding 
there  was  an  advance  of  the  wage  scale,  the  labor  produced  a  ton  of 

gaper  cheaper  than  it  did  in  1904.  The  reason  or  that  is  this:  We 
ave  been  accused,  you  know,  of  reducing  our  product.  Our  mill 
was  built  for  a  20-ton  mill.  We  produced  for  the  same  number  of 
men  from  20  tons  to  25  and  26  tons.  Twenty-six  is  about  an  aver- 
age. That  increased  production  made  the  cost  of  labor  less.  But 
all  the  other  items  advanced.  Sulphite  and  alum  and  rosin  and 
eveiything  that  went  into  it  advanced  materially. 

That  result  for  the  period  of  four  years  does  not  look  like  a  very 
enticuig  thing  for  capital  seeking  profitable  investments.  Neither 
does  it  look  as  though  the  industry  is  entitled  to  have  what  little  pro- 
tection it  may  get,  on  accoimt  of  the  duty  now  on  paper  against 
Canada,  where  they  have  much  cheaper  timber  than  we  have, 
removed.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  they  can  afiPord  to  pay  some- 
thing for  as  fine  a  market  as  we  oflFer  tKem.  As  Mr.  Charlton  and 
Mr.  Laurier  told  us  about  the  lumber  tariff,  "We  do  not  propose  to 
sell  lumber  any  cheaper  than  you  do;  but  we  want  that  $2  to  put 
down  in  our  pockets  rather  than  to  put  it  into  your  Treasury  here." 
And  that  is  where  it  will  go  should  you  take  off  the  tariff,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  run,  of  course,  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  hours  of  labor  that  the  other  western 
mills  do? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  were  not  in  the  General  Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  neither  does  Allen  \fcllenry  nave  anj  thing 
to  do  with  selling  our  product. 

(Several  gentlemen  explained  to  Mr.  Nelson  that  Mr.  Sims's  ques- 
tion was  whether  Mr.  Nelson  had  been  in  the  General  PaperCompany.) 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  was  your  mill,  your  manufactory,  in  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.   les;  I  answered  that  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were.  In  other  words, 
as  you  said,  your  business  did  not  suffer  when  it  died? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  we  were  glad  to  let  go.  We  were  as  thankful  as 
the  publishers  were  to  have  us. 
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The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  makel 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  seems  to  me  tnat  I  have  covered  the  ground  as  well 
as  I  can  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Steele,  do  you  think  of  anything 
else? 

Mr.  Steele.  I  do  not  think  of  a  thing,  Colonel. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  as  short  and  concise  as  possible, 
knowing  that  you  have  worked  long  and  faithfully  here,  and  want  to 
get  away. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  is  early. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  by  Mr.  Nelson  is  as  follows:) 

Hennepin  Paper  Company,  manufacturing  co9ts. 


Item. 


Lftbor 
other  e: 


(fuel,   lights,  taxea,  In- 


tjmeiuea 

Wood..?..'!'.*'*.' 

Othermaterial  ^sulphite,  wood,  ftluxn,  rosin, 
soda  sab) 


Total 

Average  net  selling  price 

Labor,   variations   according   to   actual 

wages  per  day , 

Labor,  including  salaries 


1004. 


Amount. 


Sao,341.72 

64,8ga79 
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$4.06 


9.76 
£l94 


10.74 


31.00 
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100 
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100 


100 
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100 
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t28,naoi 

61,766.27 
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68,635.66 
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10.28 
5.09 


11.42 


31.56 
36.95 


6.13 


Item. 


Labor 

Other  expenses  (fuel,  lights,  taxes,  In- 
surance ) 

Wood 

Othermaterial  (sulphite,  wood,  alum,  rosin, 
soda  ash) 


Total 

Average  net  selling  price 

Labor,    variations   according   to   actual 

wages  per  day 

Labor.  Including  salaries 


1906. 


Amount. 


Per 
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8,276.00  1    $4.40 


65,062.56  , 
57,254.79 


10.11 
8.90 


78,071.20       12.14 


228,664.60  i    3&55 
33.88 


Per 
cent. 


96.5 


103.6 
140.8 


113 
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114.7 
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1907. 


Amount. 


$32,688.60 

79,111.51 
57,353.45 

108,075.55 


277,229.01 


Per 
ton. 


$4.34 

ia5i 
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14.36 
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"6.' 60 
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cent. 
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106.8 
114.8 

ICflkS 


101.8 
87.8 


ioe.1 


Per 
cent. 


95.2 


107.7 
128.8 


134 


119 
92.4 


109.2 


Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Qiairman,  that  rests  our  case. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  had  known  that  I  would  not  have  let  Mr. 
Nelson  eo  so  soon. 

Mr.  Miller.  Can  any  one  of  you  gentlemen  tell  us  how  much 
sulphur  is  used  in  the  making  of  a  ton  of  paper? 

Air.  Lyman.  About  250  pounds. 

Mr.  Miller.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Per  ton;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  that  to  go  on  the  record,  so  that  we  will 
be  sure  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  A  ton  of  sulphur? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes,  sir;  250  pounds  of  sulphur  to  a  ton  of  sulphite. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  sulphur  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  ton  of  paper?    That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Lyman.  It  would  be  one-quarter  of  that — 250  pounds  of 
sulphur  to  a  ton  of  sulphite;  and  you  use  25  per  cent  of  sulphite  in  a 
ton  of  paper. 
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Mr.  Chable.  Fifty  per  cent — 50  pounds  of  sulphur  to  a  ton  of  paper. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Twenty-five  per  cent — a  (juarter. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discovered  in  this  hearing  some  remark- 
able things.  Gentlemen  who  use  25  per  cent  of  sulphite,  the  expen- 
sive part,  and  work  their  men  three  shifts  a  day  seem  to  be  able  to 
produce  paper  for  less  cost  than  the  men  who  use  14  per  cent  of  sul- 
phite ana  work  their  men  two  tours  8l  day. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  want  to  get  that  statement  correct  about  sulphur, 
Mr.  Lyman.     What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  number  of  poimds  of  sul- 

Ehur  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  paper.     Somebody 
ere  savs  50  pounds. 

Mr.  Lyman.  Between  50  and  65  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  amount 
of  sulphite  that  was  used  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Certainly.  The  amount  of  sulphur  also  varies  con- 
siderably to  a  ton  of  sulphite,  according  to  the  quality  of  sulphur  used. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur used  in  the  slow-cooked  and  the  more  rapidly  cooked  sulphite? 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  think  the  slow-cooked  sulphite  uses  less  sulphur.  • 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Lyman,  I  think,  is  mistaken.  A  ton  of  paper 
only  requires  about  60  pounds  of  sulphur. 

Mr.  Lyman.  That  is  what  I  sav. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  states. 

I  have  here  several  letters  and  documents  for  insertion  in  the  hear- 
ings, also  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  Walker,  superintendent  of  the  Hudson 
River  mill  of  the  Litemational  Paper  Company,  containmg  a  schedule 
in  reference  to  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  at  that  mill,  which  can 
be  put  into  the  record. 

(The  documents,  letters,  and  schedule  above  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows:) 

International  Paper  Company, 

Pcdmer,  N.  K,  May  13,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation, 

Waskington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  compiled  statement,  which 
Ib  herewith  inclosed,  showing  hours  worked  and  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Hudson  River 
mill  from  1898  to  the  present  time. 

The  statement  embraces  conditions  under  three  systems  of  operating,  viz,  twelve- 
hour  system  for  tour  workers  and  ten  hours  for  day  workers  from  1898  to  July,  1901; 
sixty-nve  and  sixty-six  hour  system  for  tour  workers  and  ten  hours  for  day  workers 
from  July,  1901,  to  September  3,  1906;  and  three-tour  system  for  tour  workers  (eight 
hours  per  tour)  and  nine  hours  for  day  workers  from  September  3, 1906.  to  present  time. 

In  connection  with  the  three-tour  system  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  three  men  are  required  to  do  work  that  was  formerly  performed  by  two  men,  and 
also  that  additional  men  in  many  cases  had  to  be  added  to  the  day  force  on  account 
of  the  chanee  from  a  ten-hour  to  a  nine-hour  day. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  employees  under  the 
three-tour  system  haye  receiyed  advance  in  wages  as  well  as  reduction  in  hours. 

This  statement  has  been  carefully  compiled  and  represents  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  conditions  covered  by  the  periods  embraced  in  this  statement. 

We  trust  that  you  will  find  the  form  of  the  statement  satisfactory  and  that  it  covers 
fully  the  information  desired. 

Yours,  yery  truly,  C.  W.  Walker. 

Superintendent . 
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Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Sbcrbtart, 

WaafnngUm,  May  14, 1906. 
Hon.  William  H.  Stafford,  House  of  Representatives, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to'  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant, 
in  which  you  state  that  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Pulp  and  Pftper 
Manufacture  desires  information  as  to  the  decisions  of  the  Department  unaer  the  pres- 
ent tariff  act  in  construing  the  laws  of  the  various  provinces  in  Canada  in  so  far  as  palp 
wood,  wood  pulp,  and  print  paper  are  concerned. 

In  reply  I  nave  to  advise  you  that  there  is  no  provision  of  law  requiring  the  aaaefl»- 
ment  of  countervailing  duty  upon  pulp  wood  imported  into  this  country  to  compen- 
sate for  any  export  duty  levied  by  Canada  or  any  of  the  provinces;  and,  therefore, 
that  question  has  not  been  presented  to  the  Department  or  the  courts;  nor  has  the 
Department,  the  Board  of  United  States  Oeneral  Appraisers,  or  the  courts  passed  upon 
the  question  of  countervailing  duty  upon  print  paper  of  the  character  provided  for 
in  paragraph  396  of  the  tariff  act  exported  from  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  copies  of  the  decisions  upon  the  subject  gen- 
erally, I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  the  foUowine  decisions  of  tnis  Department,  the 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  and  the  courts  in  re^d  to  tne  question  of 
countervailing  duty  due  upon  wood  pulp  imported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  which  have  been  published  in  the  'fteasury  Decisions  under  the  following  dates 
and  numbers: 

Treaaury  DeciBion. 

March  23,  1903 24306 

October  15,  1903 24729 

November  18 .  1903 24798 

Februarys,  1904 24998 

February  17,  1904 25035 

July  31,  1905 26659 

September  14 ,  1905 1 267 1 1 

May  2,  1906 27332 

April  14,  1908 28955 

You  will  observe  that  in  Treasury  Decision  24306,  the  Board  held  that  wood  pulp  pro- 
duced from  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  was  not  subject 
to  countervailing  duty;  and  that  the  Department  in  24729  held  that  wood  pulp  manu- 
factured in  the  province  of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  Crown  lands  of  tne  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  was  subject  to  countervailing  duty.  The  Board  also  held  in  Treasury 
Decision  24798  that  no  countervailing  duty  was  due  on  wood  pulp  produced  from  pulp 
wood  cut  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  same  ruling  of  the  Board  in  Treasury  Decision  24998 
with  regard  to  New  Brunswick.  You  will  also  observe  that  the  Department's  ruling  in 
Treasury  Decision  24729,  supra,  was  sustained  by  the  Board  in  Treasury  Decision 
25035  and  the  United  States  circuit  court  and  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  in 
the  Myers's  case  (T.  Ds.  26659  and  27332),  and  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  the  Heckendorn  case  (T.  J).  28955). 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds. 

Acting  Secretary, 

The  following  are  the  decisions  referred  to: 

(24306-O.  A.  5306.) 
Wood  pulp — Export  duty. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  levy  a  license  tax  of  40 
cents  per  cord  on  pulp  wood,  cut  on  Crown  Jands,  which  is  to  oe  manufiactured  in 
Canada  into  wood  pulp;  but  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  for  manufacture  out- 
side of  Canada,  after  exportation,  tne  tax  ia  65  cents  per  cord.  Held,  that  in  e£fect 
this  arrangement  amounts  to  a  levy  by  the  province  of  an  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood  of  25  cents  per  cord. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  prohibit  absolutely  the  cuttine 
of  pulp  wood  on  Crown  lands,  unless  such  wood  is  to  be  manufactured  into  wood 
pulp  in  Canada.  Held,  that  this  arrangement  does  not  operate  as  an  export  duty 
on  such  pulp  wood. 

S<£iM  Before  the  U.  S.  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  March  23,  1903. 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  542356-782  and  544346-6,  of  F.  W.  Meyers  &  Co.,  lor 
Hollings worth,  Whitney  &  Co.  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
against  the  decision  of  the  collectors  of  customs  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Marquette, 
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Mich.,  aa  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  certain  merchandise, 
imported  por  railroad^cars,  and  Central  Paciiic  Railroad,  and  entered  August  15  and 
September  18,  1902. 

Opinion  by  Sombrvillb,  General  ApprcMer. 

The  importation?  covered  by  these  two  protests  consbt  of  wood  pulp  exported  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  collector  in  each  case,  in  addition  to  tne  regular  duty, 
aaseesed  a  countervailing  duty  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  for  each  cord  of  pulp  wood  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  wood  pulp.  It  appears  without  controversy  that  1  cord  of 
pulp  wood  will  produce  1  ton  of  ground  wood  pulp,  or  about  1,400  pounds  of  chemical 
wood  pulp  or  sulphite;  and  the  assessment  of  the  collector  was  evidently  based  on  this 
estimate.  This  action  was  taken  by  him  under  instructions  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (T.  D.  23978),  advising  the  assessment  of  this  additional  duty  on  all  wood  pulp 
imported  from  any  part  of  t£e  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  circular  was  based  on  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  (30  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  151,  et  ieq,), 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"393.  Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight;  chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Provided ^  That  if  any  country 
or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States, 
the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added,  as^n  additional  duty,  to  the  duties 
herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  countr^r  or  dependency." 

The  merchandise  covered  by  protest  542356,  as  shown  by  the  t.estimony,  was  manu- 
factured in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  was 
imported  into  the  port  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  from  the  Riordon  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and 
consists  of  unbleaehed  chemical  wood  pulp.  Besides  tlie  regular  duty  of  one-sixth 
of  1  cent  per  pound,  an  additional  duty  was  assessed  on  the  basis  mentioned  above. 

The  goods  covered  by  protest  54434  o  consist  of  ground  wood  pulp,  manufactured  in, 
and  exported  from,  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  The  regular  duty  imposed  bv 
aaid  paragraph  393  was  assessed  upon  the  merchandise,  the  correctness  of  whicn 
action  is  not  disputed,  and  also  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  of  25  cents  per 
cord  on  the  pulp  wood  used  in  its  manufacture.  It  is  contended  by  the  importers  in 
each  instance  that  this  additional  or  countervailing  duty  ^as  illegally  assessed,  on 
the  ground  that  neither  the  Province  of  Quebec  nor  the  Province  of  Ontario  exacts 
any  export  duty  on  wood  pulp  exported  from  those  dependencies  to  the  United  States. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  taken  at  the  hearing  that  the  Province  of  Quebec 
owns  certain  lands  known  as  Crown  lands,  corresponding  to  what  are  called  m  this 
country  public  lands.  As  shown  by  the  record  before  us,  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
this  Province  (ch.  6,  title  4;,  entitled  *' Department  of  Lands,  Mines,  and  Fisheries 
and  Matters  connected  therewith,"  in  article  1250,  read  as  follows: 

"The  term  'Public  Lands'  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  lands  heretofore  designated  or 
known  as  Crown  Lands  and  clergy  lands,  which  designation  for  the  purposes  of  admin- 
istration shall  still  continue."     (32  V.,  c.  11,  s.  46.) 

Article  1309  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Commissioner  of  Oown  Lands,  or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him  authorized 
to  that  effect,  may  grant  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Crown 
at  such  rates,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  established  by  t^e  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and  of 
which  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette."    (C.  S.  C,  c.  23,  s.  1.) 

Under  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  law,  the  lieutenant-governor  in  coun- 
cil adopted  the  following  regulation,  entitled  "Stumpage  tariff:" 

"  15.  All  wood  goods  cut  in  virtue  of  a  license  are  subject  to  the  following  charges: 
*  *  *  Pulp  wood  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  ♦  *  *  65  cents,  with  a  reduction 
of  25  cents  per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada." 

Article  1315  of  the  same  chapter  provides  that — 

"Every  person  obtaining  a  license  shall,  at  the  expiration  thereof,  make  to  the 
officer  or  a^nt  granting^theisame,  or  to  the  commissioner,  a  return  of  the  number  and 
kinds  of  trees  cut.  and  of^the  quantity  and  description  of  saw  1(^,  or  of  the  number 
and  description  ot  sticks  of  square  timber  manufoctured  and  carried  away  under  such 
icense."    (C.  S.  C,  c.  23,  s.  3.) 

It  further  appears  from  the  .evidence  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  no  law  or 
regulation  of  una  kind.  By  a  statute  of  that  Province,  (ch.  11,  63  Vict.)  licensee  for 
cutting  wood  pulp  from  the.Croi;^n  lands  of  ^that  Province  are  strictly  confined  to  the 
cutting  of  pulp  wood  to  be  manu&tctured  into  wood  pulp  in  Canada.  In  other  words, 
no  pulp  wood  is  permitted  to  be  cut  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  exportation  as  pulp 
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wood,  but  only  to  be  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This 
is  manifestly  tantamount  to  an  absolute  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood  from  that  Province. 

So  far  as  concerns  all  the  exportations  from  Quebec,  it  is  evident  that  pulp  wood, 
which  is  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  pays  to  the  Government  a  tax  ot  40  cents  a 
cord;  and  pulp  wood  which  is  to  be  manufactured  outside  of  Canada,  after  exporta- 
tion, pays  a  tax  of  65  cents  a  cord.  It  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  Government 
that  the  plain  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  the  sum  of  25  cents  a  cord  is  levied  on 
pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  is  not  levied  on  pulp  wood  manufac- 
tured or  consumed  in  Canada,  and  that  the  real  question  presented  by  these  protests 
is  narrowed  down  to  whether  the  additional  license  fee  or  tax  levied  by  the  Province 
of  Quebec  upon  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  not  levied  upon  pulp 
wood  manufactured  in  Canada,  is  in  fact  an  export  duty  within  the  meaning  of  aaid 
paragraph  393. 

We  find  in  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  lands,  forests,  and  fisheries  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  1901,  the  following  allusion  to  this  subject: 

'*  I  will  refer  in  the  first  place  to  article  15  of  the  revised  regulations  as  sanctioned 
by  order-in-council  dated  the  Ist  June,  1901,  and  especially  to  that  portion  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  the  tariff  which  applies  to  the  differential  stumpage  dues  imposed 
on  wood  intended  to  be  manufactured  into  pulp  abroad  and  which  is  shipped  out  of 
the  country  in  the  shape  of  logs. 

"This  clause  must  be  interpreted  as  follows:  All  pulp  wood  128  cubic  feet  to  the 
cord,  equivalent  to  600  feet  l>oard  measure,  is  charged  with  65  cents  per  cord,  equal  to 
$1.08  per  1,000  feet,  or  an  additional  charge  of  43  cents.  These  protective  duties  in 
favor  of  that  section  of  our  Canadian  manufactures  replace  those  imposed  by  the 
order-in-council  dated  the  18th  January,  1900,  because  the  latter  were  found  in  many 
instances  excessive." 

An  export  duty  is  a  duty  or  tax  imposed  upon  merchandise  on  its  expK)rtation  from 
any  countr>',  and  this  is  necessarily  true  in  whatever  form  or  disguise  this  lax  may  be 
concealed.  As  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  Henderson  v.  The  Mayor  (92  U.  S.,  259, 
268),  "In  whatever  language  a  statute  may  be  frstmed,  its  puTptwe  must  be  deter- 
mined by  its  natural  and  reasonable  effect."  And  this  principle  has  recently  been 
reaffirmed  by  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  in  Collins  r.  State  of  New  Hampshire  (17l'U.  S.. 
30;  18  Sup.'Ct.  R.,  769),  who  cited  the  Henderson  case  with  approval,  remarking 
that  "the  direct  and  reasonable  result  of  a  statute  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  deciding  as  to  its  validity,  even  if  that  result  is  not  in  so  many  words  eithtT 
enacted  or  distinctly  providea  for."  In  other  words,  in  construing  statutes  the 
courts  l(X)k  beyond  mere  form,  and  consider  the  substance,  in  arriving  at  the  true 
character  and  intent  of  the  lawmaking  power.  "The  substance,  and  not  the  shadow, 
determines  the  validity  of  the  exercise  of  the  power."  (Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Com- 
pany V.  Adams,  155  U.  S.,  688,  698;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  268,  270.)  And  the  same 
observation  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  probable  effect  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  taxation.  This  principle  is  fully  discussed  and  applied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Fairbanks  v.  United  States'  (.181 
U.  S.,  283;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  648),  and,  especially,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject 
of  export  duties.  It  was  there  held  that  a  stamp  tax  imposed  on  a  foreign  bill  of 
lading  by  Congress  was,  in  substance  and  effect,  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  the  articles 
included  in  that  bill  of  lading,  and  therefore  a  tax  or  duty  on  exports  prohibited  by 
the  United  Statt^s  Constitution  (art.  1,  sec.  9),  the  court  observing  that — 

*•  No  legislation  can  be  tolerated  which,  although  it  may  not  conflict  with  the  letter, 
destroys  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  restriction  imposed." 

That  a  license  exacted  from  a  person  may  in  le^l  effect  operate  as,  and  be  construed 
to  be.  either  an  impost  or  export  duty  has  many  times  been  decided,  and  is  a>nsidoreti 
as  settled  law  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland 
(12  Wheat.,  419),  where  it  was  held,  Cnief  Justice  Marshall  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  that  a  license  exacted  by  the  State  of  Maryland  from  all  importers  of  for- 
eign goods  and  others  selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  although  in  form  a  tax  upon  the 
person  or  his  occupation,  waa  in  legal  effect  a  tax  on  imports,  and  for  this  reunion  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (sec.  10,  art.  1),  which  prohibits  any  State  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  from  laying  any  duty  on  imports  or  exports  except  such 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws. 

So  in  Robbins  v.  Shelby  County  Taxing  District  (120  U.  S.,  489;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep., 
592)  it  was  held  that  a  license  required  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  upon  drummers  and 
other  persons  offering  for  sale  or  selling  merchandise  by  sample  was  a  restriction  upon 
interstate  commerce  which  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate.  The 
supreme  court  of  Alabama,  in  Joseph  r.  Randolph  (71  Ala.,  499),  in  like  manner  held 
a  law  unconstitutional  which  provided  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  "employ. 
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engage,  cxm tract,  or  in  any  other  way  induce  laborers  to  leave  the  State  "  without  first 

Caying  a  license  of  $250.  '  Applying  the  principle  that  the  purpose  of  this'license  must 
e  determined  by  its  natural  and  reasonable  effect,  it  was  construed  to  be  an  indirect 
tax  upon  the  citizen's  right  of  free  egress  from  the  State,  operating  to  hinder  the  exer- 
cise of  his  personal  liberty  and  to  seriously  impair  His  ri^ht  to  migrate,  and  for  this 
reason  was  violative  of  both  the  State  and  Federal  constitutions.  Note,  also,  as  bearing 
on  this  subject,  Emert  r.  Missouri  (156  U.  S.,  296;  15  Sup.  (3t.  Rep.,  367),  and  numer- 
ous cases  cited  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  m  Fairbanks  v.  United  States 
(181  U.  S.,  283,  supra),  the  review  of  which  would  make  this  opinion  unnecessarily 
elaborate.  It  is  sufficient  to  sav  that,  in  our  judgment,  applving  the  vital  principle 
settled  in  these  cases,  the  legislation  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  regulations 
carrying  it  into  effect,  which  provide  for  a  license  of  40  cents  a  cord  on  pulp  wood  not 
exported,  and  of  65  cents  a  cord  for  pulp  wood  that  is  exported,  operate  to  impose  an 
additional  charge  of  25  cents  upon  all  pulp  wood  which  is  exported  from  that  Province. 

It  is  argued  by  the  coum^el  for  the  importers  that  the  Dominion  Parliament  of  Canada 
only  is  invested  with  the  power  to  levy  export  duties  under  the  act  of  organization 
known  as  the  British  Nortn  American  act,  1867  (subsec.  3  of  sec.  91),  comerring  on 
them  the  power  to  "raise  money  by  any  mode  or  system  of  taxation,"  whereas  the  tax- 
ing power  of  the  provincial  legislatures,  including  that  of  Quebec,  is  confined  to  direct 
taxation  within  the  Province,  **in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial  pur- 
poses." In  our  opinion,  the  discussion  of  this  question  is  unnecessary  and  imma- 
terial. The  conflict  of  powers  between  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Province,  if  any  exists,  is  exclusively  of  domestic  polity.  The  only  phase 
of  the  question  which  we  can  properly  (insider  is  one  of  fact — that  this  export  duty  is 
actually  imposed  by  the  Province,  apparently  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  or  the  courts.  The  only  question  for  this  Board  to  con- 
sider is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  proviso  to  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897, 
which  is  the  law  of  this  country  and  not  of  Canada.  The  case  of  Downs  v.  United 
States  (23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  222),  affirming  Board  decision  In  re  Downs,  G.  A.  4912  (T.  D. 
22984),  involved  the  interpretation  of  section  5  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  1897,  which 
provided  for  an  additional  duty  on  any  article  imported  into  this  country,  and  com- 
ing from  any  country,  dependency,  or  colony  which  bestowed,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  bounty  or  grant  upon  the  exportation  of  such  article  from  such  country,  depend- 
ency, or  colony,  this  additional  duty  being  fixed  at  the  amount  of  such  bounty  or  grant. 
The  couit  held  that  the  remission' of  an  excise  tax  impf)sed  by  Russia  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  sugar  from  that  country,  effected  by  certain  ingenious  regulations  mani- 
festly designed  t-o  disguise  its  true  character,  operated  as,  and  in  legal  effect  was,  a 
l)ounty  bestowed  upon  exportations  of  this  character,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  Government  protested  that,  under  its  own  construction  of  the  laws,  no 
such  bounty  was  intended  or  was  in  fact  paid  by  it.  This  was  held  to  be  true  "by 
whatever  process,  or  in  whatever  manner,  or  under  whatever  name  it  was  dis^ised." 
The  nature  of  the  bounty  was  construed  in  the  light  of  our  own  domestic  legislation, 
and  not  in  that  of  its  Russian  interpreters. 

The  wood  pulp  covered  by  protest  544346  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  of  Sault  Ste.  Mane,  Mich.,  exported  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  stands 
upon  a  different  basis  from  that  exported  from  Quebec.  It  appears  that  the  Province 
of  Ontario  issues  licenses  conferring  the  right  to  cut  timber  upon  the  Crown  lands 
within  its  jurisdiction.  This  permit  or  license,  however,  emoodies  the  important 
condition  that  all  wood  pulp  cut  in  these  lands  under  such  authority  is  to  be  manu- 
factured in  Canada.  This  provision  clearly  operates  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  expor- 
tation to  the  United  States  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  Ontario  Crown  lands.  Such 
prohibition  is  manifestly  within  the  power  of  the  Province,  rights  of  this  character 
being  universally  exercised  by  all  governments  within  their  discretion.  Whatever 
effect  this  prohibition  may  have  upon  the  exportation  of  wood  pulp  made  from  this 

{)ulp  wood,  and  whatever  difficulties  may  be  encountered  in  arriving  at  the  particu- 
ar  facts  in  each  case,  it  is  manifest  that  no  export  duty  is  imposed  by  the  Province  of 
Ontario  upon  pulp  wood  exported  from  such  Province  which  is  capable  of  being  arith- 
metically reducea  to  any  sum  certain.  This  fact  would  seem  to  settle  the  contention 
on  this  subject  favorably  to  the  importers. 

In  these  partiailar  cases  the  clear  preponderance  of  the  evidence  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  wo(k1  pulp  in  question  was  made  from  pulp  wood  taken  from  Crown  lands. 
This,  moreover,  is  the  necessary  inference  from  the  decision  of  the  collector,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  rebut  the  prima  facie  presumption  arising  from  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  decision. 

Under  the  foregoing  views  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  we  hold  as  follows:  First,  that 
the  additional  duty  was  properly  imposed  by  the  collector  upon  the  wood  pulp 
exported  from  Quebec  (54235o),  and  tne  action  of  the  collector  in  this  particular  is 
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aflfirmed.  Second,  the  Province^of  Ontario  levies  no  export  duty  upon  wood  pulp 
exported  from  its  limits,  and  therefore  the  additional  duty  impoeed  by  the  collector 
(544346)  upon  the  merchandise  from  that  Province  was  improperly  assessed ,  and  his 
decision  on  that  point  is  reversed  ,^and  he  is  instructed  to  relic|uidate  the  entry  so  sb 
to.assess  no  such  additional  duty.^In  other  respects  his  decision  is  affirmed. 


(24729.) 

Wood  pulp. 


Additional  dutv,  under  para^ph  393,  should  be  assessed  on  imported  wood  pulp 

manufactured  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  Pro\Tnoe 

of  Quebec. 

Treasury  Department,  October  15^  190S. 

Sir:  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury 
Department  concerning  the  lack  oi  uniformity  between  your  port  and  the  port  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  the  treatment  of  importations  of  wood  pulp  from  Canaoa.  It 
appears  that  at  the  port  of  Milwaukee  a  countervailing  duty  under  {>araffraph  393  of 
the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897,  is  assessed  on  wood  pulp  manufactured  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  while  at  your  port  this 
additional  duty  is  not  collected. 

The  law  governing  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  on  Crown 
lands  is  as  follows: 

**A11  pulp  wood  cut  in  virtue  of  a  license  will  be  subject  to  a  chaige  of  sixty-five 
cents  per  cord  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cubic  feet,  with  a  reduction  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.'* 

As  this  wood  was  cut  in  Quebec  and  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  it  follows  that  this  countervailing  dutv  should  be  assessed,  and  you  will  be 
governed  accordingly  in  future  importations  of  this  character. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  B.  Armstrong, 
(13682.)  AsmtarU  Secretary. 

Collector  of  Customs,  Plattsbwrg,  N.  Y. 


(24798—0.  A.  5484.) 

Wood  pulpfroin  NovajScotia — Export  duty. 

There  is  no  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States  impoeed  either 
by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Provmce  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  wood  pulp  manu* 
fatctured  in  Nova  Scotia  from  wood  grown  in  that  Province  is  not  subject  to  the 
additional  or  countervailing  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  July  24. 
1897,  for  such  merchandise  when  exported  from  'any  country  or  dependency 
imposing  "an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Before  the  U.  S.  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  November  18,  1903 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  564076,  etc.,  of  Wm.  H.  Bangs  against  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  Haven,  Conn. ,  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  charge- 
able on  certain  merchandise  imported  per  the  vessels  and  entered  on  the  dates 
named  in  the  schedule. 

Opinion  by  Someryillk ^General  Appraiser.% 

The  merchandise  consists  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  exported  from  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  was  assessea  for  duty  at  the 
regular  rate  provided  for  such  merchandise  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897, 
and,  besides,  was  subjected  to  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  of  25  cents  for  each 
cord  of  pulp  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pulp,  this  action  being  taken  on 
instructions  from  the  Treasury  Department  (T.  D.  23978). 


graph  i 


The  proviso  to  said  para- 
i  393  reads  as  follows: 
^^ Provided,  That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood  exported  to  the  United  States  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added, 
as  an  additional  duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp  when  importer 
from  such  country  or  dependency. '  * 
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The  question  for  decision  is  whether  the  laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  impose  any  export  duty  whatever  on  pulp  wood  exported  to 
the  United  States  at  the  time  these  importations  were  made. 

We  find  from  the  evidence  that  all  oi  the  pulp  in  question  was  manufactured  from 
wood  grown  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  not  elsewhere,  and  from  wood  g;rown 
on  lands  not  under  lease  from  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  or  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  but  owned  either  by  the  manufacturers  or  by  other  private  persons.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  owns  no  timber  lands  in  tJie  Province  of 
Nova  Scoiia,  and  has  not  imposed  and  does  not  levy  any  rate,  tax,  assessment,  or 
other  charge  upon  pulp  wood  grown  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Following  the  prmciples  settled  in  Board  decision  Jn  re  Myers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D. 
24306),  we  sustain  the  protests  in  so  far  as  thev  claim  that  the  additional  duty  exacted 
bjr  the  collector  was  improperly  assessed.  The  decision  of  the  collector  is  reversed  to 
this  extent,  with  instructions  to  reliquidate  the  entries  acrrordingly. 


(T.  D.  24W8— O.  A.  5583.) 

Wood  jndpfrom  New  Bruntwick. 

Cla>bsification — Wood  Pulp  from  New  Brunswick — Countervailing  Duty. 

Chemical  wood  pulp, ^exported  from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  not  subject  to  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  under  the  proviso  to 
paragraph  393,  tariffjact  of  1897. 
Export  Duty. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  imposes  no  export  duty  upon  pulp  wood  or  round 
timber  exported  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

United  States^^General  Appraisers,  New  York,  February  8,  1904. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  58937  6,  etc.,  of  the  Dominion  Pulp  Company  (Limited),  et  al. 
against  the  assessment  of  .duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Bangor,  Me. 

Before  Board  3  (Waije,  Somerville,  and  Hay,  General  Appraisers.) 

SoMERviLLE,  General  Appraisir:  The  importations  in  question  consist  of  chemical 
wood  pulp,  imported  from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  assessed  for  duty  hy  the  collector  at  the  rate  of  one-sixth  of  1  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight,  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897.  An 
additional  duty  of  25  cents  per  cord  was  also  assessed  upon  this  merchandise  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  from  the  Treasury  Department  (T.  D.  23978),  covering  all 
importations  of  wood  pulp  from  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This  assessment 
was  made  on  the  theory  that  an  export  duty  was  levied  on  pulp  w(K)d  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  said  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  proviso  to  said  paragraph 
393  reads  as  follows: 

"393.  ♦  *  *  Provided,  That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an 
export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  export 
duty  shall  be  addea,  as  an  adaitional  duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood 
pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country  or  dependency." 

Tne  testimony  taken  at  the  hearing  of  these  cases  satisfactorily  shows  that  the  wood 
pulp  embraced 'in  these  imporations  was  manufactured  from  pulp  wood  ^wn  either 
on  CrowTi  lands  or  on  private  lands  owned  by  various  parties  m  said  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  not  elsewhere.  Counsel  for  the  Government  concedes  on  the  record 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  did  not  impose  any  export  duty  or  tax  equivalent  to 
an  export  duty  upon  pulp  wood  at  the  time  these  importations  were  made.  We  fur* 
ther  find  from  the  e\adence  that  the  statement  made  by  the  surveyor-general  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  correct,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  export  duty 
whatever  imposed  on  pulp  wood  or  round  timber  exjwrted  from  said  province  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  that  no  rebate  is  made  on  any  kind  of  lumber  manufactured  into 
pulp  in  New  Brunswick. 

Tne  only  objection  taken  in  the  protest  to  the  collector's  decision  is  to  the  assess- 
ment of  the  countervailing  duty  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  these  importations.  Follow- 
ing the  principle  settled  bv  tlie  Board  In  re  Banes,  G.  A.  5484  (T.  D.  24798),  and 
In  re  Meyers,  G.  A.  5306  fT.  D.  24306),  we  sustain  the  protests,  claiming  that  the 
additional  duty  exacted  by  the  collector  was  illegally  assessed.  The  decision  of  the 
collector  is  reversed  in  each  case  in  regard  to  the  additional  duty  of  25  centa  per  cord, 
and  he  is  instructed  to  reliquidate  the  entries  accordingly. 
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(T.  D.  2503&-O.  A.  5592.) 

Wood  pulp — Export  duty. 

1.  Wood  Pulp — Export  Duty. 

Importations  of  wood  pulp  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  manufactured  from 
pulp  wood  cut  from  Croi^Ti  lands  in  Quebec,  are  liable  to  an  additional  duty  of  25 
cents  per  cord  under  the  proviso  of  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. — In  re 
Meyers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  followed. 

2.  Same. 

Such  duty  would  be  assessable,  notwithstanding  the  ^ct  that  such  wood,  cut 
in  Quebec,  was  transported  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  there  manufactured 
into  wood  pulp,  and  afterwards  exported  therefrom  to  the  United  States. 

3.  "Any  Country  or  Dependency.' 

The  phrase  "an^r  country  or  dependencv,"  used  in  said  proviso,  would  include 
not  only  the  Dominion  of  Canada  itself,  but  any  province  of  such  Dominion. — 
Stairs  v.  Peaslee  (18  How.,  521),  In  re  Jackson,  G.  A.  1007  (T.  D.  12145),  followed. 

4.  Mixed  Goods. 

Where  wood  pulp  exported  from  Canada  is  manufactured  from  pulp  wood,  a 
fractional  part  of  which  is  liable  to  export  duty  and  a  part  not  so  liable,  an  addi- 
tional duty  equal  to  the  amoimt  of  the  export  duty  can  lawfully  be  assessed  only 
upon  such  portion  of  the  importations  a  wss  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export 
duty. 

5.  Same — Burden  of  Proof. 

In  such  cases,  the  goods  being  indiscriminately  mixed,  the  onus  is  cast  on  the 
importer  to  prove  by  satisfactory  evidence  the  relative  percentages  of  dutiable  and 
nondutiable  merchandise  contained  in  each  importation. 

6.  Same. 

The  measure  of  proof  in  these  cases  must  at  least  conform  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133;  19  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.,  114). 

United  States  General  Appraisers,  New  York,  February  17,  1904. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  58160  6,  etc.,  of  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.  against  the  aasessment 
of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Plattabui^g. 

Before  Board  3  (Waite,  Somerville,  and  Hay,  General  Appraiaeis). 

Somerville,  General  Appraiser:  The  protents  under  consideration  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  an  additional  or  countervailing  auty  upon  certain  wood  pulp  of  various  kinds, 
exported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  '  The  additional  duty  was  asset^pd  under 
the  proviso  of  paragraph  393  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897  (30  Stat..  151), 
which  reads  a.**  follows: 

"393.  Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one- twelfth  of  erne  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight;  chemical  wcM^d  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  p<T  pound,  dry 
weight;  bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Provided,  That  if 
any  country  or  d(»pendency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to 
the  I-nitcd  States,  the  amount  of  sucn  export  dtity  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional 
duty,  to  the  dutie.s  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp.'  wIk'u  imported  from  such  country 
or  dependency." 

The  merchandise  was  assessed  at  the  appropriate  rates  of  duty  specified  in  said 
paragraph  and  to  this  assessment  no  exception  is  takon.  The  only  oojection  alleged 
against  the  ct^llector's  drcision  rc»latp«  to  the  additional  or  countervailing  duty,  which 
is  25  cents  for  each  cord  of  pulp  wrv)d  allocj^^d  to  hav^  he<»n  us*  d  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  wood  pulp  under  consideration. 

Th(»  wood  pulp  covered  by  some  of  these  prote>t*»  wa,s  man\ifactured  in  part  from 
pulp  w(K»d  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  the  Provinc*  of  Qiivbrc  and  in  part  fn>m  pulp 
wood  cut  from  private^  lands,  the  product  of  the  manufactures  heinc  indiscriminately 
mixed.     In  one  or  more  cawes  hereinafter  designat(»d.  the  pulp  w(X)d  was  all  cut  from 

Erivate  lands.  The  contention  wa«  made  at  the  hearing,  and  is  also  urged  in  the 
riefs  of  counsel  for  the  importers,  among  other  things,  that,  if  any  one  of  those  impor- 
tations is  liable  at  all  to  a  countervailing  duly,  this  tluty  <'an  be  asst^ssed  only  upon 
such  fractional  jwrtionsof  the  wood  pulp  as  w(*re  manulacture<i  from  pulp  wood  cut 
on  Crown  lands  in  Quebec. 

It  is  made  to  appear  by  satistacMoiy  c^vidcnee  that  all  of  the  wood  from  which  the 
wood  pulp  in  each  of  these  eas(»s  was  made  was  rut  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but 
that  two  of  tlie  importations  under  consideration  cover  pulp  w(K)d  manufactured  in 
the  Pn»vince  nf  Ontario.     It  has  Ihm'u  held  by  this  Board  In  re  Meyers,  G.  A.  5306 
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(T.  D.  24306),  that  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in 
legal  effect,  lev^  an  export  duty  on  wood  pulp  of  25  centa  per  cord,  only  in  cases  where 
such  pulp  is  made  from  pulp  wood  taken  trom  Crown  lands,  but  that  no  duty  whatever 
was  levied  on  such  pulp  wood  by  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
No  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision  of  the  Board,  but  its  correctness  is  now  assailed. 
It  is  now  insisted  that,  while  the  Dominion  of  Canada  may  be  a  "country  or  depend-, 
ency"  of  Great  Britain,  yet  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  can  not  be  con- 
strued to  fall  within  that  designation.  In  our  judgment,  this  position  is  untenable. 
In  Stairs  v.  Peaslee  (18  How.,  521),  a  similar  phrase  was  construed  to  embrace  all  the 
possessions  of  a  foreign  state,  however  widely  separated,  which  are  subject  to  the 
same  supreme  legislative  and  executive  control.  In  that  case  the  importation  under 
consideration  was  made  directly  from  Halifax  into  the  United  States;  and  the  local 
ftppraiser  adopted,  as  a  basis  of  valuation,  the  market  value  of  the  same  class  of  goods 
at  London  and  Liverpool,  which  were  the  principal  markets  in  England.  This  was 
held  to  be  a  lawful  mode  of  appraisement. 

That  ruling  was  followed  by  the  Board  In  re  Jackson,  G.  A.  1007  (T.  D.  12145), 
decided  November  12,  1891,  where  it  was  held  that  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament, 
known  as  the  British  North  American  Act,  of  1867,  which  is  the  or^nic  law,  and 
which  conferred  on  the  Dominion  of  Canada  a  certain  degree  of  political  autonomy, 
justified  no  departure  from  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Stairs  v.  Peaslee.     The  following  language  was  used  by  the  Board: 

"The  executive  government  and  authority  of  and  over  Canada  continues,  however, 
to  be  vested  in  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  remains  an  intej^ral  part  of 
that  country,  not,  however,  altogether  sovereign  or  independent  in  its  legislative  and 
judicial  relations  to  the  mother  country.  The  legislation  runs  in  the  name  of  "Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons/' 
and  appeals  lie  in  some  instances  from  the  dccidons  of  the  Canadian  courts  to  the 
Privy  Council." 

We  concur,  however,  in  the  further  contention  made  by  the  imi>orter8  that  this 
countervailing  duty  should  be  assessed  only  upon  the  fractional  portion  of  the  wood 
pulp,  which  IB  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export  duty,  and  not  upon  the  other 
part  made  from  pulp  wood  not  liable  to  such  export  duty,  provided  that  satisfactory 
evidence  be  produced  which  will  enable  the  Board  to  ascertain  such  dutiable  and 
nondutiable  portions  of  each  importation.  Any  other  construction  of  said  paragraph 
393  would  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  intent  of  Congress  or  the  manifest  pur- 
pose for  which  the  statute  was  enacted.  The  very  letter  of  the  proviso  limits  the  coun- 
tervailing or  additional  duty  which  is  to  be  assessed  upon  the  arrival  of  the  importa- 
tion in  this  country  to  "the  amount  of  such  export  duty,"  meaning  such  export  duty 
as  had  been  imposed  on  the  pulp  wood,  and  no  more  nor  less.  This  duty  being  purely 
compensatory,  its  assessment  would  answer  every  purpose  for  which  the  statute  was 
enacted. 

In  the  case  of  United  Stetes  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133;  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  114),  the 
importation  involved  a  number  of  bags,  a  portion  of  which  were  foreign-made  bags, 
ana  therefore  liable  to  duty  as  such,  while  another  portion  consisted  of  bap  of  Ameri- 
can origin,  which  were  made  free  of  duty  under  certain  conditions  stated  m  the  tariff. 
These  goods  were  indiscriminately  mixed,  and  no  proof  was  made  as  to  the  particular 
Quantity  of  each  kind,  the  dutiable  and  nondutiable.  The  examiner  of  the  merchan- 
aise  testified  that  he  found  in  such  bales  as  he  had  examined  ''  about  80  to  86  per  cent " 
of  forei^  made,  "in  e^eneral  from  75  to 80  percent,"  and  that,  in  his  judgment,  there 
was  no  invoice  that  snowed  over  25  per  cent  of  American  bagrf.  Upon  the  V^isis  of 
this  approximate  estimate,  thefSupreme  Court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court,  and  ordered  a  reliquidation  of  the  entry,  so  as  to  allow  the  importer  a  refund 
of  25  percent  of  the  duties  paidfon  the  entire  importation  of  about  3,000  hales  of  bags. 

We  think  it  is  sufficient  m  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  goods  are  indiscriminately 
mixed,  without  fraud  on  the  importers'  part,  if  the  pro  rata  quantity  of  dutiable  and 
nondutiable  goods  embraced  in  each  importation  is  shown  by  competent  and  satis- 
factory evidence,  or,  in  other  words,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Greenleaf,  if  there  is  "sufficient 
probability"  of  the  truth  of  the  contention  made  by  the  importer.  (1st  Greenleaf, 
15th  ed.,  sec.  1.)  As  said  in  New  York  Accident  Insurance  Company  v.  Clayton  (59 
Fed.  Rep.,  559;  8  C.  C.  A.,  213)— "A  preponderance  of  the  evidence  is  sufficient. 
Thisisso  well  settled  bytheauthoritiesintnis  country  thatit  does  not  permitdiscussion." 

Applying  the  principle  of  the  Ranlett  case,  which  has  been  uniformly  followed  by 
this  Board  in  various  aecisions,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  whole  evidence,  it 
satisfactorily  appears  that  in  each  of  these  importations,  the  fractional  parts  of  the 
wood  pulp,  botn  dutiable  and  nondutiable,  are  correctly  stated  in  the  schedule, 
enumerating  each  of  the  protests  under  consideration.  We  think  it  immaterial  that, 
in  one  or  two  of  these  cases,  the  wood  pulp  was  manufactured  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  was  imported  from  that  Province  into  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  a 
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part  of  the  afiseasable  portaon  of  this  merchandiBe  was'made  from'pulp'wood  taken  from 
public  lands  in  Quebec,  the  latter  Province,  as  we  have  stated,  imposing  a  duty  upon 
pulp  woods  of  this  character.  Any  other  conclusion  would  leacf  to  a  conatructioii 
that  would  defeat  the  intent  of  the  statute.  Ik' 

The  protests  are  sustained  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  schedule,  and  the  collec- 
tor's decision  is  reversed,  with  instructions  to  reliquidate  the  entries  accordin^y. 
Nothing,  however,  in  this  opinion  should  be  construed  to  disturb  the  aasessment  of 
any  duty  except  the  additional  duties  imposed  under  the  proviso  of  said  paragraph 
393. 

The  collcetor's  decision  is  affirmed  as  to  the  regular  duties  assessed  by  him  on  each 
of  the  importations. 


(T.  D.  20659.) 

Countervailing  duty  on  Canadian  wood  pulp. 

Mters  V,  IJNrrED  States.    United  States  v.  Mters. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  Northern  District  of  New  York.    Utica,  July  31,  1905.     Noa. 
23-24  (suits  1585  and  1588). 

1.  Wood  Pulp — Countbb vailing  Duty — Export  Duty — Canadian  License  Fee. 

The  action  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  imposing  a  license  fee  for  cutting  wood 
on  public  lands,  which  is  reduced  when  the  wood  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
Canada,  is  in  effect  an  imposition  of  an  '*  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the 
United  States,"  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tMiff  act  of  1897,  providing 
a  countervailinsr  duty  on  wood  pulp  equal  to  the  amount  of  export  duty  imposed  on 
pulp  wood  by  tne  country  of  exportation. 

2.  Same — Same — Place  op  Manufacture. 

Pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  in  Quebec  is  subject  to 
the  counter\'ailing  duty  provided  in  parapraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in  that  Province  or  not. 

3.  Same — Same — "Country  or  Dependency" — Province  of  Quebec. 

The  British  North  America  act  (30-31  Vict.,  c.  3»  sees.  91-92)  pives the  Dominioa 
of  Canada  exclusive  power  to  impose  export  and  import  duties,  but  distributes 
among  the  provinces  of  Canada  certain  legislative  powers,  including  that  of  taxa- 
tion by  way  of  license;  and  under  this  authority  the  Province  of  Quebec  imposes 
what  18  in  point  of  fact  and  in  effect  an  export  duty.  Held  that  such  duty  is 
imposed  by  a  "country  or  dependency,"  within'  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393, 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

4.  Same — ^Mixed  Goods — Constructive  Separation. 

In  regard  to  pulp  imported  from  Canada,  made  from  wood  of  which  a  part  is 
subiect  to  a  Canaaian  export  duty.  Held  that  the  countervailing  duty  equal  to 
such  export  duty,  which  is  imposed  under  paragraph  393,  tanff  act  of  1897, 
should  be  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  used  therein  of  wood  subject  to 
the  export  duty,  when  such  percentage  is  established  by  satisfactory  evidence. 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appiaisers. 

These  are  cross  appeals  from  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035),  which  sustained,  in  part,  the 
protests  of  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  Plattsbuig  on  importations  of  wood  pulp.  The  Boi^  followed 
its  previous  aecision  in  the  case  of  In  re  Myers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  where  it  was 
held  that,  as,  under  the  laws  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  license  tax  of  65  cents  per 
cord  is  levied  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  public  lands  of  that  Province,  **  with  a  reduction 
of  25  cents  per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,"  this  arrangement  amounts  to  the  levy  of  an  export  duty  by  said  Province 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897.  The  Boiu*d  further  held,  in 
the  decision  in  (question,  that  pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands 
in  Quebec  is  subject  to  the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  said  paragraph,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  was  manufactured  in  Ontario,  which  imposes  no  export  duty,  or  in 
Quebec:  also,  where  the  pulp  was  manufactured  from  wood  of  whicn  a  part 'was  cut 
on  the  public  lands  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  export  duty,  and  a  part  was  pro- 
duced from  another  source  and  was  not  subject  to  such  duty,  that  said  countervailing 
duty  should  be  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  used  therein  of  wood  subject  to 
the  export  duty,  in  the  instances  where  the  importers  had  shown  such  percentages  by 
satisfactory  evidence.  United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133)  was  cited  as  authority 
for  this  constructive  separation  of  the  merchandise  subject  to  the  two  different  rates 
of  duty. 
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The  importer  appealed  fiom  the  Board's  decision  in  the  respects  in  which  it  was 
uniavorable  tu  them;  and  the  United  States  appealed  (T.  D.  25098)  from  the  decision 
on  the  point  last  stated  as  to  the  separation  of  the  two  classes  of  merchandise. 

8TATBMENT  BY  COURT. 

This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  rendered  Feb* 
ruary  17,  1904,  imposing  a  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  imported  from  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Henry  J,  Cookinham,  for  the  importers. 

Taylor  L.  Arttis,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Ray,  District  Judge:  This  appeal  relates  to  protests  58943  6,  59372  b,  59489  6,  58164  6, 
58162  6,  58160  6,  and  59940  6,  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp. 

Subdivision  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  r^s  as  follows: 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleachea,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Provided ,  That  if  any  country 
or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  dutv  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United 
States,  the  amount  of  such  export  auty  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional  duty,  to  the 
duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country  or  depend- 
ency. , 

The  wood  pulp  in  question  came  from  Canada  as  an  importation  into  the  United 
States. 

The  Board  held  that  pulp  manufactured  in  Ontario  from  wood  cut  from  public 
lands  in  Quebec  was  subject  to  the  countervailing  duty;  that  pulp  made  from  wood 
cut  from  public  lands  in  Quebec  and  manufactured  in  Quebec  was  subject  to  the 
countervailing  duty;  that  pulp  manufactured  from  wood  cut  from  private  lands  and 
manufactured  either  in  Quebec  or  Ontario  was  not  subject  to  the  countervailing  duty, 
and  that  as  the  pulp  could  not  be  segregated,  but  the  proportion  could  be  establishea 
by  a  percentage,  tne  entire  importation  was  not  subject  to  the  duty,  but  only  that 
percentage  of  pulp  which  was  made  from  wood  taken  from  public  lands. 

The  inrporters  contend: 

First.  That  the  Government  has  no  right  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  upon 
pulp  imported  from  any  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Second.  That  in  any  event  the  countervailing  duty  can  not  be  imposed  upon  pulp 
manufactured  in  Ontario  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Third.  That  in  no  event  is  the  countervailing  duty  leviable  on  pulp  imported  from 
Quebec  except  as  to  the  extent  that  it  is  made  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands,  and 
upon  which  tnere  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  stumpage  dues 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  ia  divided  into  provinces,  among  which  are  Ontaii. )  and 
Quebec. 

By  the  British  North  America  act  (ch.  3  of  30-31  Vict.),  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
has  exclusive  power  to  impose  export  or  import  duties.  But  in  sections  91  and  92 
of  that  act  we  find  in  the  aistribution  of  powers  among  the  provinces  that  it  is  pro- 
vided each  provincial  legislature  has  the  following  power  of  legislation:  (1)  Power 
of  direct  taxation  within  the  province  in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial 
purposes;'  (2)  management  and  sales  of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  province  and  of 
the  timber  and  wood  thereon;  (3)  shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  otlicr  licenses 
in  order  to  the  raisine  of  the  revenue  for  provincial,  local,  or  municipal  purposes.  I 
think  each  province  nas  the  power  of  taxation  by  way  of  license  in  those  matters  con- 
fided to  it.  If  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  lawfully  granted,  whether  by  the  mother 
country  direct  or  by  it  through  the  Dominion,  the  province  in  point  of  fact  and  in 
effect  imposes  an  export  dutv  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  it  is  an 
imposition  of  that  duty  bv  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  is  no  guei^tion  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is' a  dependency  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

I  do  not  regard  it  necessary  to  recite  the  various  laws,  etc.,  bearing  on  the  subject. 
In  effect,  by  authority  of  law,  an  export  duty  is  imposed.  It  is  not  done  directly  by 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  directly  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  but  it  is  done 
under  legislation  authorized  by  the  Dominion.  I  can  not  agree  with  the  reasoning 
that  arrives  at  conclusion  that  this  is  not  a  duty  imposed  by  a  dependency  of  the 
coimtry  we  call  England — one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  It  is  not  called  an 
export  duty  by  that  Dominion,  but  is  imposed  as  a  license  fee.  The  merchandise  can 
not  escape  our  law  because  we  call  it  export  duty  and  Quebec  or  Ontario  calls  it  a 
license.     The  question  is  what  is  it  in  effect  and  in  fact. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  affirmed. 
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(T.  D.  38711.) 

Wood  pulp. 

Wood  pulp,  the  product  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  and  private  lands  in  the 
ftovince  of  Quebec,  hela  to  be  subject  to  the  additional  duty  provided  by  para- 
graph 393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  only  upon  the  portion  which  is  made  from  pulp  wood 
cut  from  Crown  lands. — United  States  v.  Myers  (T.  D.  26659)  acquiesced  in. 

Treasury  Department,  September  14.  1905. 

Sir:  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  report  of  the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  New  York,  in  which  he  states  that  the  case  of  United  S^tates  r. 
Myers  &,  Co.,  suit  1588  (T.  D.  26659),  was  recently  decided  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  that  district  adversely  to  the  Government. 

The  merchandise  in  suit  consisted  of  wood  pulp  manufactured  in  part  from  pulp 
wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  part  from  pulp  wood 
cut  froLm  private  lands,  the  product  of  the  manufacturers  being  indiscriminately 
mixed. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  in  this  case  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers  of  February  17,  1904,  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035,. 
wherein  it  was  held  that  tne  additional  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393  of  the  existing 
tariff  act  should  be  assessed  only  upon  the  fractional  portion  of  the  wood  pulp  which 
was  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export  duty — ^that  is,  upon  the  wooa  pulp  pro- 
duced from  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands. 

The  Attorney-General  advises  the  Department  that  no  further  proceedings  will  be 
directed  in  this  case.    You  are,  therefore,  hereby  authorized  to  forward  the  usual 
certified  statement  for  refund  of  the  duties  exacted  in  excess  in  settlement  thereof. 
Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 
(1368.)  AwisUnU  Secretanf. 

Collector  of  Customs,  PlatUburg,  N.  Y. 


(T.  D.  27332.) 

Countervailing  duty  on  Canadian  wood  pulp, 

Mters  v.  United  States. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit.    May  2,  1906.    No.  195  (suit  1585^. 

L  Wood  Pulp — Countbrv ailing  Duty — Export  Ditty — Canadian  License  Fee. 
The  action  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  imposing  a  license  fee  for  cutting  wood 
on  public  lands,  which  is  reduced  when  the  wood  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
Canada,  is  in  effect  an  imposition  of  an  "export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to 
the  United  States,"  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  pro- 
viding a  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  equal  to  the  amount  of  export  duty 
imposed  on  pulp  wood  by  the  country  of  exportation. 

2.  Same — Same — Place  op  Manupacture. 

Pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  in  Quebec  is  subject 
to  the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  paracr&ph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  is  manufactured  into  pulp  m  that  province  or  not. 

Appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  district  of  New 

York. 

This  appeal  was  brought  by  F.  W.  Myers  <fe  Co.,  and  relates  to  a  decision  (140  Fed. 
Rep.,  648;  T.  D.  26659  and  T.  D.  26738)  which  affirmed  a  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035),  which,  on  the  authoritv 
of  In  re  Myers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  had  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Plattsbur^.  The  controversy  relates  to  pulp  manu- 
factured in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
case  involves  the  construction  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  the  pertinent  portion 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

'^  If  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported 
to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional 
duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country 
or  dependencjr." 

In  the  decisions  below  it  was  held  that  as,  under  the  laws  of  said  province,  a  license 
tax  of  65  cents  per  cord  is  levied  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  public  lands  of  that  province, 
"with  a  reduction  of  26  cents  per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,"  this  arrangement  amounts  to  the  levy  of  an  export  auty  by 
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Baid  province,  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act'of  1897.     The  Board  fur-'^ 
ther  held  that  pulp  produced  in  Canada  nrom  wood  cut  on  public  lands  of  Quebec  is 
subject  to  the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  said  paragraph,  irrespective  of  whether 
t  was  manufactured  in  Ontario,  which  imposes  no  export  duty,  or  in  Quebec. 

The  assignments  of  error  mentioned  in  the  opinion  below  relate  to  the  percenta^ 
of  pulp  wood  exported  by  the  James  Maclaren  Company  (Limited"),  as  to  which  it 
was  contended  that  only  34.9  per  cent  was  made  from  wood  cut  from  public  lands  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  not  40  per  cent,  as  found  in  the  decision  below. 

Henry  J.  Cookinham,  for  the  importers. 

George  B.  Curiisis,  United  States  attorney,  and  Taylor  L.  Arms,  assistant  United 
States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Wallace,  Lacombe,  and  Coxe,  Circuit  Judges. 

Per  Curiam:  The  decision  in  this  case  is  affirmed  upon  the  opinions  of  the  Board 
of  Appraisers  and  of  the  circuit  court,  except  in  the  respects  pointed  out  in  assign- 
ments of  error  numbers  21  and  22.  Vse  find  these  assignments  to  be  well  taken,  and 
judgment  should  be  modified  accordingly. 


(T.  D.  28955.) 
Wood  pulp. 
Heckendorn  v.  United  States. 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit.     April  14, 1908.     No.  1396  (suit  1925). 

1.  Wood  Pulp — ^Countbr vailing  Duty — Export  Duty. 

In  the  form  of  a  license  fee  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  pulp  wood  on  public 
lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  40  cents  a  cord  is  collected  on  what  is  consumed 
in  manufacture  within  Canada,  and  65  cents  a  cord  on  what  is  exported.  Held 
that  in  its  essential  nature  this  is  the  imposition  of  an  export  duty  of  25  cents  a 
cord  and  should  be  considered  such  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff 
act  of  1897,  providing  a  countervailing  duty  on  pulp  imported  from  a  "country 
or  dependency  [which]  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood." 

2.  Same — Construction  of  Foreign  Laws — Practical  Effect. 

In  complying  with  the  provision  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  for  a 
countervailing  duty  on  pulp  made  from  wood  subjected  to  an  export  duty,  cus- 
toms officers  are  not  required  to  pass  upon  c^uestions  of  foreign  constitutional  or 
statutory  construction.  Their  action  is  justified  if  they  find  correctly  that  what 
in  fact  IS  a  duty  upon  exportation  from  a  foreign  country  has  been  acted  upon 
by  taxing  officers  throughout  that  country  as  fully  as  if  it  were  imposed  by 
unquestionable  authority. 

Appeal  from  the  circuit  court  6f    the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin. 

[Decision  in  favor  of  the  Gove^-nment.] 

For  decision  below  see  T.  D.  28330,  in  which  the  circuit  court  affirmed  by  consent 
a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  which  had  affirmed  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Milwaukee  on  impor- 
tations by  John  B.  fieckendorn.  The  opinion  of  the  Board,  which  is  reportea  as 
Abstract  13864  (T.  D.  27801),  is  as  follows: 

Somerville,  General  Aptfraiser:  The  facts  involved  in  these  cases  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  found  oy  the  Board  in  the  cases  of  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.,  G.  A. 
5592  (T.  D,  25035)  and  G.  A.  6445  (T.  D.  27629),  where  it  was  held  that  wood  pulp 
exported  from  Canada  and  manufactured  from  pulp  wood,  a  fractional  part  of  wnicn 
is  liable  to  export  duty  and  a  part  not  so  lial)le,  an  additional  duty  equal  to  the 
amount  of  export  duty  can  lawfully  be  assessed  only  upon  such  portion  of  the  impor- 
tation as  was  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export  duty. 

We  find  the  facts  of  this  case  to  be  properly  stated  in  the  stipulation  made  between 
John  A.  Kemp,  esq.,  solicitor  of  customs,  and  Everit  Brown,  esq.,  of  counsel  for  the 
Kiordan  Paper  Mills  (Limited),  dated  November  14, 1906,  and  hereto  annexed,  marked 
Exhibit  1,  protests  54558  6,  etc.  This  agreement  covers  the  schedule  of  protests 
accompanying  said  stipulation. 

W^e  especiallv  find,  in  accordance  with  said  stipulation,  first,  that  such  of  these  pro- 
tests as  were  filed  in  the  year  1902  cover  wood  pulp  of  which  98  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  (^rown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  2  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands;  second,  that  such  of  these  protests  as  were  filed  in 
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the  years  1903  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  cover  wood  pulp  of  which  75  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  25  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands,  and,  further,  that  there  is  no  export  duty  imposed  on 
pulp  wood  cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  Myers  v.  United 
States,  decided  May  2,  1906,  and  reported  in  T.  D.  27332  (144  Fed.  Rep.,  1021),  and 
^e  Board  decisions  above  cited,  the  protests  are  sustained  to  the  extept  mentioned, 
and  are  overruled  on  all  other  grounds. 

3verit  Brown  (Henry  J.  Coolcinham  on  the  brief),  for  the  importer. 

John  A.  Kemp,  sokcitor  of  customs  {Henry  K.  BuiierfiMy  United  States  attorney, 
on  the  brief),  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Baker,  Seaman,  and  Kohlsaat,  Circuit  Judges. 

The  decree  of  the  circuit  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  which  upheld  the  ruling  of  the  collector  of  customs  that  certain  wood 
pulp  imported  by  appellant  was  subject  to  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  for  each  cord  of  wooli  from  which  the  pulp  was  made. 

Paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  151)  imposes  duty  on  wood  pulp 
as  follows: 

Mechanicallv  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  |>ound,  dry  weight: 
chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight; 
*  *  *  Provided,  That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty 
on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall 
be  added,  as  an  additional  duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when 
imported  from  such  country  or  dependency. 

The  pulp  was  manufactured  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada,  from 
wood  cut  on  public  (Crown)  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Certain  British  and  Canadian  statutes  were  proved.  The  British  Parliament,  by  the 
British  North  America  act  (ch.  3  of  30-31,  Victoria)  gave  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
exclusive  legislative  authority  with  respect  to— 

1.  The  public  debt  and  property.  2.  The  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce.  3. 
The  raising  of  monev  by  any  mode  or  system  of  taxation. 

By  the  same  act  the  respective  provincial  legislatures  were  given  power  over — 

2.  Direct  taxation  withm  the  province  in  oroer  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provin- 
cial purposes.  5.  Management  and  sale  of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Province, 
and  of  the  timber  and  wood  thereon.  9.  Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  other 
licenses,  in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial,  local,  or  municipal  purposes. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  has  not  imposed,  in  name  or  in  effect,  an  export  duty  on 
pulp  wood.  By  chapter  17  of  60-61  Victoria,  the  dominion  parliament  has  authorized 
the  governor  in  council,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  declare  an  export  duty  on 
pulp  wood.    This  authority  has  not  been  exercised. 

Tne  Quebec  legislature  (ch.  6,  title  4,  R.  S.)  has  provided  as  follows: 

The  commissioner  of  Crown  lands,  or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him  authorized  to 
that  effect,  may  grant  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Crown,  at 
such  rates,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  established  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  and  of  which 
notice  shall  be  given  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

Under  this  authority  the  following  stum  page  tariff  was  adopted: 

All  wood  goods  cut  in  virtue  of  a  license  are  subject  to  the  followii^  charges:  ♦  ♦  * 
Pulp  wood  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  *  *  *  65  cents,  with  a  reduction  of  25  cents 
per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  the  record  it  is  stipulated — 

That  by  virtue  of  such  reflation  all  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  under  a  license  from  tne  commissioner  of  Crown  lands  of  the  Prov- 
ince, or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him  authorized  to  that  effect,  is  subject  to  a  charge 
of  65  cents  per  cord,  with  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  timber  manufactured 
into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  parties  agree  that  no  export  duty,  in  name  or  in  effect,  is  levied  on  pulp  W(K)d 
cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  or  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  either  public 
or  private  lands  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Baker,  circuit  judge,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  questions  propounded  by  appellant  have  been  decided  adversely  to  his  con- 
tentions by  the  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York  and  by  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit.  Myers  v.  United  States  (140  Fed.  Rep.,  648;  T.  D. 
26659;  s.  c,  144  Fed.  Rep.,  1021;  T.  D.  27332).  But  the  appellant  is  right  in  claiming 
that  he  is  entitled  to  our  independent  consideration  and  judgment. 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  license  fee  for  the  privilege  of  cuttinig  pulp  wood  on  public  lands 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  40  cents  a  cord  is  collected  on  what  is  consumed  in  manu- 
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facture  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  65  cents  a  cord  on  what  is  exported. 
Looking  beyond  form,  we  find  that  a  tax  of  25  cents  a  cord  is  imposed  on  all  wood 
pulp  cut  on  public  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  which  at  any  point  is  taken 
Deyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  its  essential  nature  this  is  an 
export  duty. 

2,  For  tne  purposes  of  the  case  we  may  concede  without  inquiry  that  appellant  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  the  United  States  can  properly  be  levied  only  on  wood  pulp  that  is  imported 
directly  from  the  very  countiy  or  dependency  that  imposes  the  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood.  From  this  point  the  azgument  for  reversal  proceeds  thus,  in  substance:  Either 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  the  Province  of  Ontario  must  be  taken  as  the  country  or 
dependency  from  which  the  wood  pulp  in  question  was  imported.  In  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  the  countervailing  duty  can  not  lawfully  be  exacted  from  appellant,  because 
the  Dominion  has  not  imposed  any  export  duty  on  pulp  wood.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  regard  to  the  legislation  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
which  is  made  the  excuse  for  demanding  the  countervailing  duty,  that  Province  was 
not  empowered  by  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to 
impose  export  duties  or  to  rass  any  act  which  should  have  effect  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  or  anywhere  in  the  Dominion  outside  of  Quebec's  own  territorial  limits. 

The  answer,  we  think,  is  that  the  customs  officers  of  the  United  States  were  not 
required,  by  appellant's  protest,  to  pass  upon  questions  of  English  or  Canadian  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  construction.  Their  action  was  justified  if  they  found  correctly 
that  what  in  fact  was  a  duty  upon  exportations  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
acted  upon  by  taxing  officers  throughout  the  Dominion  as  fully  as  if  it  were  imposed 
by  what  appellant  would  admit  was  unquestionable  authority.  And  no  other  finding 
would  be  in  consonance  with  the  record,  i 

The  decree  is  affirmed. 


Department  op  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Statistics, 
WMhiruitan,  May  ?S,  190S. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investifjcdion, 

House  oj  Representatives t  Washington,  D,  C. 
Sir:  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
Department,  together  with  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Consul-General  Foster,  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  giving  the  price  per  ton  of  news-print  paper  at  mill  for  several  years,  which 
I  trust  will  be  of  use  to  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  N.  Whitney, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 


Department  op  State, 
Washington,  May  tl,  190S. 
The  Chiep  Clerk, 

Department  of  Comm£rce  and  Labor. 
Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  previous  correspondence 
relative  to  the  price  of  news-print  paper  in  foreign  countries,  I  have  to  inclose  here- 
with copy  of  supplementary  telegram  on  this  subject  from  Consul-General  Foster, 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  dated  the  18th  instant. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  Carr,  Chief  Clerk. 


Telegram  received  from  Ottawa,  Ontario^  May  18, 1908~.1.36  p.  m.] 

Secretary  op  State,  WashiTUfton,  D.  C: 

lAurentide  Paper  Companv  reports  average  price  news-print  paper  at  mill  per 
ton  2,000  pounds  for  year  1902,  $38.41;  1903,  $38.83;  1904,  $38.17;  1906,  $37.46; 
1906,  $36.41;  1907,  $36.10. 

Foster,  Consvl-General. 
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nishes  to  these  various  companies  upon  their  order,  at  actual  cost, 
including  the  cost  of  doing  Dusiness,  and  a  commission  of  $6,000  in 
the  aggregate,  which  is  counted  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  wood,  and 
which  $6,000  is  disbursed  among  tne  stockholders  of  the  Wisconsin 
Pulp  Wood  Company. 

Tne  Chairman.  Six  thousand  dollars  per  mill,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir;  $6,000  m  the  aggregate;  $6,000  per 
annum,  I  should  have  said.  That  is  charged  unoer  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  purchasing  the  wood,  and  so  fortn,  and  clerical  work  in  con- 
nection with  it,  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  charged  up  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  is  charged  up  at  the  end  of  tne  year. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  separate  item? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Ab  a  ^parate  item. 

The  Chairman.  Divided  howi 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  is  on  the  cord  basis.  It  is  divided  on 
the  cord  basis — that  is  to  say,  it  buys  various  kinds  of  wood,  spruce 
and  hemlock  chiefly — and  the  actual  cost  of  the  wood,  the  expense  of 

Purchasing  it,  and  of  conducting  the  office  of  the  Wisconsin  Pulp 
^ood  Company  and  this  $6,000  is  chained  against  the  wood,  and 
it  is  assessed  against  the  mill  on  the  cord  basis. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  such  an  agreement  as  that  happen  to  be 
made,  to  pay  the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  $6,000  a  year  for 
services  renaered,  by  aU  of  these  stockholders  or  all  of  these  other 
conipanies? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is,  the  mill  companies. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  was  paid  out  as  a  dividend  upon  the  stock, 
so  that  the  people  who  made  an  investment  in  the  stock  >vould  get 
some  return  upon  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  did  such  an  agreement  as  that  happen  ?  That 
is  a  very  unusual  thing,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  do  not  recall  the  circumstances.  The  com- 
pany was  organized  about  four  years  ago.  It  was  a  sort  of  cooperative 
undertaking. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  most  of  your  wood  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  They,  buy  the  wood  that  we  used  at  our 
Niagara,  Wis.,  mill. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  touch  upon 
some  of  these  thin^  in  connection  with  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  mav  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  here  a  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  shows  the  variation  in  cost  of  pulp  wood  purchased 
for  this  Niagara,  Wis.,  mill  since  1898,  showing  the  increase  iii  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  wood  pulp.  On  the  same  statement  the  cost  per 
cord  of  128  cubic  feet  of  rough  wood  in  each  year  since  and  includiii£ 
1898,  and  the  cost  of  hemlock  wood  per  cord  in  each  year  since  and 
including  1900,  our  sulphite  mill  not  having  started  up  until  that  year. 
The  prices  which  I  state  herein  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  our  mill  and  in  the 
river,  as  we  secure  a  considerable  part  of  our  wood  tributary  to  the 
river  and  run  it  down  the  river.  In  the  last  five  years  of  this  period 
we  cut  about — well,  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  five  we  cut  about 
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Changes  in  hours  of  labor  reported  by  trade  unions  of  paper  and  pulp  makers  in  New 
York  State,  year  ended  September  SO,  1907. 

(Advance  figures  from  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistlca  of  the  New  York 

State  Department  of  Labor.] 


Trade  and  locality. 


Date  of 
change. 


Paper  makers: 

Fort  Kdward Dec.  1,1900 

Oouvemeur Aug  5, 1907 

Luxeme-ITadlev Oct.  1, 1906 

Niagara  Falls.: Apr.  1,1907 

Tlconderoga Jan.  1, 1907 

Watertown Sept.  1.1907 


Weekly  hours  of 


Total. 


Pulp  workers;  i 

CadyvlUe i  Aug.  19, 1907 

GlonsFalls ,  Oct.     1,1906 

Luzeme-Uadley ' do 

MorrisonvlUe i  Sept.  19, 1907 

Plerc<^«eld i  Jan.     1,1907 

TMconileroga May     6,1907 


Number  of 

Jib 

or— 

affected. 

Before 

After 

change. 

change. 

51  ' 

65 

•48 

22 

65 

48 

39 

a-) 

48 

67 

65 

48 

130 

65 

48 

155 

65 

48 

464 

65 

48 

75 

6.') 

48 

92 

65 

48 

46 

65 

48 

90  1 

65 

48 

33 

65 

48 

100 

65 

48 

Total. 


.1. 


435 


65 


48 


Average  earnings  per  day  of  members  of  paper  and  piilp  makers^  unions  in  Neu^   York 
State,  July,  Augusty  and  September,  1907. 

[Advance  Figun»  from  Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  of  the  New 
York  State  department  of  labor.] 


(a)  Paper  and  paper  goods. 


Paper  bag  and  box  makers: 
Sandy  Hill 

Paper  makers: 

Ballaton  Spa 

B  rownvlile 

(k)rlnth-Patmer 

Deferiet 

Felts  Mills 

Fort  Edward 

Fulton 

Glens  Falls 

Oouvemeur 

Lockport 

Luzeme-Hadley 

Lyons  Falls 

Malone 

Mechanics  ville 

Niagara  Falls 

Norfolk 

Plattsburg 

Rock  City  FaUs 

Sandy  Hill 

Tlconderoga 


Number 
report- 
ing. 


Average 
earnings 
per  day. 


$1.84 


65 
26 
132 
120 
39 
51 


1.88 
2.22 
2.24 
2.24 
2.13 
2.89 


Troy. 
Watertown., 


Total  ..                                                                               

1,402 

2.16 

Pulp  workers; 

BallstoQ  Spa 

65 

84 

300 

350 

183 

45 

200 

90 

33 

226 

200 

L96 

Cadyville...  .                          .                 

1.68 

Corinth- Palmer 

1.85 

Fort  Edward.                                          .           

2.28 

Glens  Falls 

1.77 

Luzeme-Hadley      '                               .        

1.66 

Mechanicsville 

1.96 

MorrisonvlUe    .                                  .  .         

1.68 

Piercefleld 

1.88 

Sand V  Hill                                          

1.66 

Tlconderoga 

L80 

Total 

1,776 

1.88 

Total  pai)er  and  paper  goods 

3,278 

2.00 

105 

2.46 

22 

2.07 

53 

2.42 

39 

1.97 

27 

1.90 

36 

l.(i8 

40 

2.61 

85 

2.56 

27 

2.33 

35 

1.89 

22 

1.77 

120 

2.08 

130 

2.06 

74 

2.10 

155 

L76 
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Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  " Two-ture "  or  "  two-tower."  It  is  variously 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  have  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of 
the  term. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  beg  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  reference  to  the  term  itself.  Is  that  the 
term  you  use? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  to  pronunciation,  in  the  West  they 
call  it  "ture;'*  down  East  they  call  it  "tower."     Pl<aughter.] 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  The  next  statement  is  the  cost  per  himdred 
pounds  of  jproducing  paper,  figured  at  the  actual  cost  on  producing 
raw  matenals.  In  our  system  of  accounting  we  make  each  depart- 
ment of  the  plant  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and  we  charge  the  plant 
with  the  two  prices,  but  in  these  statements  we  show  the  actual  cost 
of  producing  paper  based  upon  the  actual  cost  of  producing  ground 
wood  and  sulphite  at  that  plant,  without  any  charge  for  depreciation 
or  interest  or  mvestment,  or  for  power.  Since  1901  we  have  increased 
our  production  in  the  paper  mill  43.1  per  cent  by  the  expenditure 
of  considerable  money  for  improvements,  and  in  spite  of  ui&t  there 
has  been  quite  a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper. 

The  next  statement 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  of  paper. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1902,  1.651;  1903,  1.56;  1904,  1.613;  1905, 
1.511;  1906,  1.603;  1907,  1.799. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  figi^es  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  1  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  ground  wood  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  paper. 

Mr.  Sims.  News  paper? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes.  The  average  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  milk 
since  1898  to  1907,  inclusive.  The  first  four  years  of  that  period,  or  of 
the  statement  rather,  covers  the  selling  price  at  our  Kimoerly,  Wis., 
mill,  where  we  made  print  paper  up  to  tne  time  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire:  1898,  1.79;  1899,  1.775;  1900,  2.14;  1901,  1.998;  1902,  1.949; 
1903,  2.039;  1904,  2.039;  1905,  1.97;  1906,  1.767;  1907,  1.975. 

(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to:) 

KIMBERLY-CLARK  COMPANY. 

Vanatwn  in  cost  of  pulp  wood,  QuinneseCy  taking  year  1898  as  basis, 
[Rough  wood  per  cord  of  128  cubic  teet  f.  o.  b  can  and  river  at  mJOl.] 


Year.  Percent. 


Spraoe.    I  Hemloek. 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 , 

1902 

1903 , 

1904 1 

1906 

1906 

1907 


100 

13.70 

199 

4.80 

128 

5.80  , 

S2.tf 

121 

&65 

3.0 

132 

5.55 

atf 

124 

5.75 

a» 

139 

8.70 

t» 

135 

6.441 

iss 

185 

6.82 

t» 

181 

8.80  1 

IM 
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the  piece  upon  which  the  schoolhouse  stands,  which  we  were  obliged  to  convey  to  the 
school  trustees  in  order  that  the  school  mi^ht  become  a  public  school. 

The  village  is  sewered,  and  the  system  is  so  arranged  that  we  can  install  a  diaposal 
plant  when  the  State  stops  us  from  permitting  the  sewage  to  so  into  the  rivei^-some- 
thinj^  we  anticipate  the  state  will  insist  upon  in  the  not  far  distant  future.  There  is 
running  water  m  every  house  in  the  village  and  there  are  no  outhouses  whatever. 
The  houses  are  all  lighted  with  electricit^r  and  we  make  no  charge  to  our  employees 
for  this  service  excepting  as  it  is  included  in  the  rental.  Our  maximum  rental  is  $2.25 
a  week  and  the  mimmum  $1.75 — less  than  half  the  rental  of  similar  houses  in  the  city 
of  Watertown,  exclusive  of  water  and  light.  Our  hotel  is  modem  throughout  and  our 
landlord  is  under  contract  not  to  charge  in  excess  of  $4  a  week  for  board  and  lodging, 
or  25  cents  per  meal.  We  frequently  eat  at  the  hotel  ourselves,  and  entertain  guests, 
alwavs  taking  exactly  what  is  provided  for  all  other  guests,  without  any  notice  to  the 
landlord  that  we  expect  to  be  there.  We  rent  the  stores  to  outsiders  and  we  do  not 
have  any  direct  interest,  in  anv  manner,  in  the  business  which  is  conducted  in  our 
village.  The  schoolhouse  was  built  to  comply  with  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  it  is  as  sanitary  and  well  built  as  a  schoolhouse  would  be  built  in  the  city 
of  New  York  to-day;  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  excepting'only  that 
it  is  of  frame  construction. 

I  appreciate  that  the  picture  is  not  evidence,  but  nevertheless  it  may  interest  you. 
You  may  destroy  it,  or  make  such  disposition  of  it  as  you  see  fit,  in  due  course,  as  we 
have  plenty  of  tnem.    The  number  of  employees  at  tnis  particular  mill  is  about  430. 

In  connection  with  the  danger  of  importation  of  paper  oeing  made  into  the  United 
States,  I  did  not  hear  anv  mention  made  of  Japan.  I  can  ei\e  some  facts  as  to  Japan 
if  you  wish  them*  not  nearsay,  but  evidence  which  would  be  accepted  in  a  trial. 
In  my  judgment  Japan  will  monopolize  the  market  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and 
Australasia  in  due  course.  Indeed,  I  know  that  one  of  the  prominent  Pacific  coast 
manufacturers  expects  that  Japan  will  invade  the  Pacific  slope  unless  prevented  by 
the  tariff,  but,  of  course,  as  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  I  have  only  pretended  to  give 
facts  as  to  my  own  affairs  and  not  to  express  opinions  about  others. 

It  occurs  to  me  to  send  you  some  of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between 
ourselves  and  Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  and  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company  during 
last  fall,  indicating,  as  I  think  you  will  observe  from  its  tenor,  the  absolute  absence  of 
any  concerted  action  so  far  as  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  is  concerned  with  any 
other  manufacturer  to  s^^ree  on  prices. 

These  carbons  are  copies  in  our  files  made  from  the  letters  themselves,  dictated  and 
signed  by  me.  The  originals  are  undoubtedly  in  existence,  and,  if  you  desire  or  prefer, 
I  will  secure  them  and  file  with  you.  I  should  like  to  have  these  carbons  retumea 
when  you  have  finished  with  them,  as  it  is  inconvenient  for  our  office  force  to  make 
copies  and  permit  me  to  get  this  letter  in  the  first  mail  to  Washington. 

For  record  in  my  own  office  I  distinguish  the  letters  inclosed  as  follows: 

To  George  Olmsted  (who  is  the  business  manager  of  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company 
and  in  complete  control  of  the  buying  and  sellinff,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  direction 
of  the  owners,  Messrs.  J.  W.-,  Frank  O.,  and  Fred  Butler),  letter  dated  September  28, 
1907. 

To  the  same,  dated  October  2,  1907. 

To  Messrs.  H.  G.  Crai^  &  Co.,  letter  dated  October  2,  1907. 

Letter  from  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.  of  October  16,  1907,  and  our  reply  dated  October  17. 

In  connection  with  letter  to  Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  <&  Co.,  dated  October  2,  I  might 
explain  that  Mr.  Ridder  had  some  particular  motive  in  keeping  $10,000  constantly 
advanced  to  us.  It  was  due  to  some  unusual  reason  upon  his  part;  I  suspect  in  order 
that  he  might  claim  absolute  ownership  of  that  amount  of  paper  carried  usually  in 
store  in  New  York  in  case  of  a  paper  famine,  etc.  The  aavance  was  not  solicited 
upon  our  part,  but,  of  course,  was  equivalent  to  giving  us  a  higher  net  price  for  the 
paper  because  we  realized  the  interest  on  it. 

1  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

RespectfuUy,  G.  G.  Sherman, 

Trecaurer. 


September  28,  1907. 
Georob  Olmsted,  Esq.,  Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  Your  favor  of  26th  instant  at  hand  and  noted.  I  think  it 
is  altogether  better  for  you  to  conduct  all  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  Butterick 
matter  direct  with  Mr.  Davis.  We  can  not  possibly  consider  the  business  under 
any  circumstances.  I  have  not  the  correct  figures  a|  to  your  tonnage  last  month  at 
hand  yet,  as,  indeed,  shipments  for  the  month  will  not  be  completed  until  Monday; 
but  I  should  judge  the  shipments  are  in  excess  of  1,000  tons.    We  are  crowded  beyond 
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our  capacity  and  will  have  to  let  one  or  two  contracts  expire  without  renewal.  It  is 
pretty  harcf  for  us  to  let  these  cont,racts  go,  because  they  are  desirable  from  every 
point  of  view  and  are  located  in  near-by  cities  where  the  freight  rates  run  from  8 J  to 
12  cents  a  hundred.  These  contracts  are  both  netting  us  something  over  $2.30  on 
the  cars  at  the  mill. 

I  take  occasion  to  keep  repeating  in  regard  to  the  situation  East,  because  Graham's 
peculiar  actions  seem  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  you.  I  do  not  care  what 
stories  you  hear  in  regard  to  what  Graham  is  doing,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  price  to-day  in  the  East,  but  how  and  where  to  get  the  paper.  There 
are  several  instances  within  my  knowledge  where  buyers  are  out  in  the  open  market 
and  charging  the  mills  the  difference  between  contract  price  and  market  price 
because  of  their  failure  to  perform.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  some  of  the 
hanging  manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  shut  down,  because  they  can  not  i?et 
paper  at  any  price.  I  hope  you  will  exercise  your  usual  prudence,  as  I  am  not 
exaggerating  as  to  the  situation  one  single  iota.  I  would  really  consider  it  good 
policy  for  you  to  stop  at  present  with  the  1,000  tons  and  not  try  to  increase.  I  of 
course  leave  out  of  the  situation  any  unfilled  contracts  taken  at  low  prices  which 
your  competitors  may  have.  Our  prices  to  you  would  enable  you  to  cut  under  the 
market.  I  certainly  hope  you  will  maintain  market  prices  so  that  jobbers  in  your 
market  will  not  be  able  to  point  to  low  Quotations  whicli  you  have  made. 

Note  your  plans,  but  unfortunately  they  will  conflict  with  mine.  I  must  be  in 
New  York  on  October  8  and  naturally  desire  to  do  whatever  is  necessary'  that  week 
so  as  to  avoid  going  again  the  following  week.  Indeed,  Mr.  Anderson  starts  on  the 
10th  for  a  southern  trip  and  will  not  be  back  until  after  the  17th.  Suppose  you  stop 
over  at  Syracuse  and  I  will  meet  you  there.  This  will  not  cause  you  any  delay  an^ 
will  help  ine  out  very  considerably.  That  is,  if  you  leave  Chicago  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Limited  I  can  meet  you  in  S>Tacuse  at  noon.  We  can  then  have  all  the  after- 
noon together  and  you  can  take  the  Empire  State  and  reach  New  York  at  10  o*clock 
at  night.  If  I  should  meet  you  in  New  York  it  would  take  us  a  day  together  in  any 
event,  so  you  would  not  lose  any  time  in  following  this  programme  and  I  would  only 
be  gone  from  home  during  the  daytime.  Please  advise  now  this  strikes  you. 
Yours,  very  truly. 


October  2.  1907. 
George  Olmsted,  Esq., 

/.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company^  Chicago,  III, 

Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  I  find  that  my  estimate  of  tonnage  shipped  you  during  the 
month  of  September  was  less  than  the  actual  shipments,  the  figures  for  ooth  companies 
being  2,398,994  pounds,  or  almost  1,200  tons.  I  nave  signed  three  additional  contracts 
to-day  and  if  these  and  the  twenty-odd  contracts  upon  which  we  have  not  made  any 
shipments  yet  all  represent  new  business,  I  shoula  think  it  probable  that  you  wen* 
now  practically  up  to  your  maximum  tonnage  under  our  agreement.  I  would  not  hold 
you  to  this  agreement  if  we  had  the  paper  to  spare,  for  I  would  like  to  have  the  business 
grow;  but,  as  I  have  frequently  explained  to  you,  our  product  is  not  elastic  and  your 
demands  have  come  so  suddenly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  increase  except- 
ing gradually. 

I  can  not  impress  this  upon  you  too  strongly  and  suggest  that  you  close  down  on  new 
business  immediately.  It  occurs  to  me  if  I  am  right,  and  you  have  no  other  source  of 
supply,  you  might  commence  and  charge  a  little  higher  price  than  your  competitor? 
and  secure  more  desirable  business  than  at  the  regular  market  rates.  Understand,  of 
course,  I  am  not  criticising  the  business  we  now  have,  as  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  in 
every  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  the  situation  is  such  that  perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to 
chan^je  our  methods. 

If  you  oversell,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  we  fail  to  make  shipments,  because  there 
are  limitations  which  we  can  not  pass,  and,  as  I  have  several  times  written  you  lately, 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  for  us  to  give  up  some  of  our  desirable  Eastern  contracts,  and 
I  expect  Craig  &  Co.  are  going  to  go  up  in  the  air  over  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


October  2,  1907. 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Craio  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  I  note  report  of  paper  on  hand  for  the  Staats  and  thank  you  for  same. 
I  estimate  it  will  require  shipment  of  about  400  tons  more  to  complete  tneir  contract. 
I  anticipate  that  a  good  deal  of  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  us  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  and  I  do  not  wish  to  overship  the  Staats  unless  we  make  a  new  con- 
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tract  with  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  neceaaary  to  betray  an  anxiety  to  Mr. 
Ridder,  but  if  the  demand  continues  as  strong  as  it  is  to-dav,  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  think  we  will  have  to  ask  you  to  place  the  contract  elsewnere,  if  you  get  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  oversell  and  would  prefer  to  be  relieved  of  a  certain  tonnage,  although,  of  course, 
the  Staats  is  a  desirable  order  and  I  would  like  to  sell  at  least  one  New  York  publication. 
Should  think  it  would  do  no  particular  harm  to  explain  to  Mr.  Kidder  that  we  expect 
to  let  his  stock  run  down  now,  so  as  to  even  up  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  which  event,  of 
course,  his  advance  payment  of  $10,000  may  be  applied  on  his  December  consumption. 
It  certainly  seems  as  though  we  must  let  some  of  our  contracts,  expiring  January  1,  go; 
and  I  should  think,  it  only  fair  to  our  different  contract  customers  to  explain  the  situ- 
ation to  them  and  then  they  can  not  find  fault  if  we  are  not  able  to  take*care  of  them. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

G.  C.  Sherman. 


New  York,  October  16,  1907. 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Wateriown,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  inclose  you  herewith  copy  of  contract  No.  168,  which  we 
have  negotiated  for  you  with  Charles  S.  Proctor,  Boston,  Mass.     If  the  same  is  satisfac- 
tonr  to  you,  please  sign  the  inclosed  letter  of  authorization  and  return  the  same  to  us. 
Hoping  that  this  business  will  be  acceptable  to  you,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 


October  17,  1907. 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  the  16th  instant  at  hand  and  noted.  We  herewith  return 
contract  No.  168,  with  the  Nashua  Telegraph.  I  authorized  Mr.  Mix  to  renew  Mr. 
Proctor's  contracts,  but  I  do  not  find  we  ever  had  the  Nashua  Telegraph.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  our  instructions  to  you  have  been  very  explicit  that  you  are  not  to  make 
any  new  contracts,  we  take  the  liberty  of  returning  this  contract  in  order  that  you  may 
not  misunderstand  our  wishes. 

We  are  sold  just  as  full  as  we  ever  care  to  be,  and  at  this  particular  time  we  prefer  to 
have  as  large  a  surplus  as  possible  because  there  is  every  indication  that  transient 
demands  during  the  winter  will  carry  higher  prices. 

Trusting  you  will  appreciate  that  our  action  in  this  matter  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  our  understanding,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  .  , 

Treasurer. 

New  York,  Jamtary  7,  190S. 
St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Watertowny  N.  Y, 

Gentlemen:  One  of  the  contracts  which  we  have  through  C.  S.  Proctor  calls  for 
shipment  to  Nashua,  N.  H.,  90  tons  of  70-inch,  53-inch,  and  35-inch  rolls,  price  $2.60, 
less  3  per  cent  cash  thirty  days.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  you  did  not  want  any  further 
tonnage,  we  placed  this  with  another  mill,  but  Mr.  Proctor  is  very  much  dissatisfied 
and  would  liice  to  have  all  of  his  contracts  placed  with  the  St.  Regis,  therefore  we 
herewith  inclose  letter  of  authority  and  copy  of  contract,  which  we  trust  you  will 
sign  and  return. 

Yours,  very  truly,  H.  G.  Craig  &,  Co. 


January  8,  1908. 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  A  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  contract  No.  168,  and  inclose  herewith  your 
letter  of  authority  for  accepting  same. 

Yours,  truly,  '  St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 


New  York,  March  11,  1908, 
St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  Watertoionf  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  Inclosed  is  order  No.  3984  for  shipment  to  the  Nashua  Telegraph  on 
contract  No.  168.  WTiile  the  basis  of  weight  specified  in  the  contract  is  33  pound,  Mr. 
PlW!tor  advises  that,  as  thi^  paper  is  intended  for  use  on  a  Cox  Duplex  press,  it  will  be 
satisfactory  for  you  to  run  it  slightly  in  excess  of  this  weight.    We  make  it  a  point  in 

g lacing  orders  with  other  mills  to  specify  a  34-pound  to  35-pound  basis  for  use  on  a 
ox  Duplex  press.    As  we  have  received  no  complaints  in  the  past  on  your  paper,  which 
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has  not  been  run  as  heavy  as  this,  we  have  not  been  auite[as  particular  on  this  point 
in  our  orders,  but  abeady  suggested  to  Mr.  Proctor  a  snort  time  back  that  it  was  safer 
to  specify  a  somewhat  heavier  sheet  for  this  press,  and  trust  you  will  agree  with  us. 
These  instructions  will  apply  not  only  to  the  present  order,  but  to  the  Imlance  of  the 
contract.  ,  .. 

Yomrs,  very  truly,  Llis  H.  G.  Craio  A  Co. 


Makgh  12,  1906. 
Messrp,  H.  G.  Craio  A  Co.,  New  York, 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  11th  inclosing  order  39M  for 
shipment  to  Nashua  Telegraph. 

Our  copy  of  contract  No.  168,  for  this  customer,  gives  basis  of  weight  24  x  36-35, 
instead  of  33,  as  stated  in  your  letter.  As  most  paper  to  be  run  on  Cox  preas  weighs 
between  33  and  35  pounds,  we  have  chai^d  order  to  read  24  x  36-34/500,  and  do  not 
anticipate  that  customer  will  have  any  trouble  with  paper  of  this  weight. 

Have  arranged  to  run  future  shipments  against  this  order  on  same  basis,  unless  other- 
wise advised. 

Yoimi,  truly,  ot.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

'  Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  has  been 
figured  that  the  annual  production  of  news-print  paper  is  about 
1,100,000  tons  at  present;  and  there  have  appeared  at  this  hearing 
manufacturers  of  news  paper  aggregating  over  800,000  tons,  or  about 
76  per  cent  of  the  production.  Tnere  have  appeared  of  the  pub- 
lishers, according  to  oiu*  estimates,  those  representing  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  of  news  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  your  estimate  as  to  the  publishers  does 
not  include  the  records  received  by  the  committee  itself? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  nor  does  it  include  the  manufacturers  who  have 
sent  in  letters,  or  the  book  manufacturers,  or  the  excess  of  manufac- 
turers of  the  International  Paper  Company  over  the  news  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  6  per  cent — the  new8pa(>er 
publishers  who  actually  appeared  here  as. witnesses? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  those  who  appeared  at  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  more  who 
were  willing  to  appear  if  there  had  been  time,  and  some  who  were 
unwilling  to  appear  if  there  had  been  time. 

Mr.  Lyman.  May  I  ask  whether  there  will  be  any  chance  to  correct 
the  records  ?  Will  there  be  a  reprint  ?  There  are  a  good  many  errors, 
some  rather  important;  many  of  them  trivial. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  can  not  answer  you 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  reprint  or  not.  Under  the  law  and  the 
rules  of  the  House,  this  committee  has  no  authority  to  print  more 
than  a  thousand  copies  of  a  hearing  as  we  go  along,  and  can  not  print 
anything  that  costs  over  $200.  Under  the  law  the  Committee  on 
Pnnting  has  authority  to  order  an  increased  number  of  copies  printed 
up  to,  I  think,  $200,  or  such  a  matter;  and  we  have  to  send  an  order 
over  every  day  from  our  committee  and  from  the  Committee  on 
Printing  in  oraer  to  get  the  copies  that  we  do  have  printed,  which 
are  3,000  a  day  now,  I  believe.  There  can  be  no  reprint  except  by 
action  of  Congress.  That  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  will  require  a  joint  resolution.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing,  undoubtedly,  if  anyone  wants  to  make  a  correction,  to 
send  it  to  the  committee;  because  the  plates  are  being  preserved,  and 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  the  end  we  might  order  a  print  in 
binding. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Mav  I,  at  this  time,  venture,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  to  thank  the  committee  for  the 
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patience;  the  diligence,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which,  within  the 
limited  time  at  its  command,  it  has  gone  into  this  incjuiiy? 

The  Chaibman.  1^.  Noiris,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  will  say 
that  we  have  appreciated  the  courtesy  extended  to  the  committee 
both  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  its 
constituent  members  and  by  yourself,  and  by  the  manufacturers. 
Of  course,  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  in  the  limited  time  we  have  had  at 
our  disposal,  has  been  necessarily  hastened.  Whatever  action  the 
<^ommittee  may  report  to  the  House,  I  presume  we  may  continue  dur- 
ing the  summer,  through  at  least  official  sources  here,  to  acquire 
some  additional  information,  in  order  that  in  the  end  the  hearing 
may  be  of  value  not  merely  temporarily,  but  permanently.  It  is 
not  often  that  such  an  inquiry  is  undertaken;  and  when  it  is,  it 
ought  to  be  made  of  permanent  value  to  both  of  the  industries  con- 
nected with  it. 

Mr.  Ltman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  that  we  are  not  second 
in  our  appreciation  of  your  efforts;  and  we  would  have  stated  so, 
but  there  nad  been  no  announcement  of  the  closing  of  the  hearing. 

The  Chaibmak.  You  are  all  very  kind,  gentlemen. 

^(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Monday,  May  25,  1908, 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  which  time  it  was  announced  an  executive 
session  would  be  held.) 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PULP 
AND  PAPER  INVESTIGATION. 


The  Select  Committee  of  the  HouHe  appointed  under  House  resolu- 
tion No.  8i4,  to  inquire  into  the  elements  and  conditions  involved  in 
the  production  and  supply  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper  in  so  far  as 
the  same  are  or  may  be  affected  by  any  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  control,  regulate,  monopolize,  or  restrain  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  ana  trade  in  the  manufacture,  supply,  distribution,  or 
sale  of  wood  pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  or  any  of  the  articles 
entering  into  the  same,  or  any  of  the  products  of  paper,  and 
how  far  the  same  may  be  affected  by  the  import  duties  upon  wood 
pulp  or  paper  of  any  kind,  and  how  far  the  same  may  be  affected 
b}^  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States  and 
consequent  increase  in  the  price  of  wood  which  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp,  and  also  to  inquire  whether  the  present  prices 
of  print  and  otner  paper  are  controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
any  combination  of  persons  or  corporations  engaged  in  commerce 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  nations,  and  if  so,  to  inquire 
into  the  organization,  methods,  and  practices  of  such  corporations  or 
persons,  and  also  to  inquire  into  certain  alleged  facts  and  to  obtain  all 
possible  information  in  regard  to  the  same,  t>eg  leave  to  submit  a  par- 
tial and  preliminary  report  and  to  say  that  since  its  appointment  the 
committee  has  been  diligent  in  making  its  investigation,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  devoted  practically  their  entire  time  since 
appointment  to  the  work  of  the  committee,  neglecting  their  other 
official  duties  for  that  purpose. 

The  committee  listened  with  interest,  attention,  and  care  from  April 
25  to  May  14  to  the  witnesses  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  contentions 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  followed 
with  painstaking  care  the  statements  made  and  evidence  presented  b}'^ 
Mr.  «John  Norris,  who  appeared  as  the  special  representative  of  that 
association.  Every  opportunity  has  been  given  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishers to  present  evidence  before  the  committee,  though  not  all  or  the 
publishers  who  offered  to  appear  or  whom  the  committee  would  like 
to  hear  have  yet  been  examined. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  presented  before  the  committee,  your 
committee  sent  out,  on  May  6,  7,000  letters  to  various  newspapers  and 
other  publications  throughout  the  country,  asking  that  a  schedule 
inclosed  to  them  be  tilled  out  and  returnecl  to  the  committee,  giving 
certain  information  as  to  prices,  etc.,  which  schedules,  as  rapidly  as 
returned,  were,  up  to  May  21,  turned  over  to  the  Census  Office  for 
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tabulation,  and  the  results  of  which  tabulation  have  been  carefully 
examined  by  vour  committee  and  are  printed  in  the  hearings.  Of  the 
schedules  which  were  thus  sent  out,  919  have  been  returned  and 
tabulated. 

Schedules  asking  for  information  were  also  sent,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Census  Office,  b}"  your  committee  to  tne  paper  and  pulp 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  vet 
elapsed  to  have  obtained  very  complete  returns  from  such  schedules. 

CONTENTION   OF   PUBLISHERS. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  newspaper  publishing  interests — 

First.  That  the  price  of  news-print  paper  was  ad  vamped  in  Septem- 
ber, 1907,  to  $50  per  ton  in  New  York  and  correspondingly  elsewhere, 
a  figure  that  was  claimed  to  be  $12  per  ton  in  advance  of  the  price  of 
two  years  previous,  and  that  a  still  further  advance  was  threatened  of 
$10  per  ton  more,  thereby  planning,  as  claimed,  an  advance  of  $22 
per  ton. 

Second.  That  the  advance  actually  made  and  the  planning  of  a 
further  advance  were  both  the  result  of  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
entered  into  by  the  news-print  paper  manufacturers  or  their  selling 
agents. 

Third.  That  such  advance  in  price  and  such  combination  to  make 
further  advance  were  caused,  or  at  least  in  part  aided,  by  the  tariff 
duties  imposed  on  wood  pulp  and  j)rint  paper,  and  hence  that,  in  justice 
to  the  newspaper  and  other  printing  and  publishing  interests  of  the 
country,  the  duties  on  pulp  and  paper  should  be  repealed. 

Fourth.  That  the  decree  of  the  United  States  court  dissolving  the 
General  Paper  Company  had  been  willfully  violated  by  paper  manu- 
facturers in  Michigan,  \^  iscon8in,and  Minnesota,  parties  to  tnat  decree, 
who  had  in  violation  of  the  decree  acted  in  concei*t  and  agreed  as  to 
prices  and  to  the  imposition  of  conditions  upon  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  distribution  of  the  paper  manufactured. 

The  above  may  not  completely  state  the  contention  of  the  newspaper 
publishers,  but  it  gives  a  general  and  fair  idea  of  their  claims. 

One  of  the  inquiries  submitted  to  your  committee  was  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States  upon  the  produc- 
tion, supply,  and  price  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper. 

In  the  examination  of  the  subject-matters  your  committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  presented  to  it  by  the  newspaper  interests  and  the 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  interests,  have  nad  the  courteous, 
attentive,  ana  valuable  assistance  of  the  Census  Office,  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Division  of  Forestry,  and  the 
State  and  Treasury  Departments.  Every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
ti-ative  service  of  the  Government  which  has  been  called  upon  by  your 
committee  has  rendered  prompt  and  efficient  aid  in  obtaining  valuable 
information  both  at  home  and  from  abroad  for  the  use  of  the  committee 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  industries  interested. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  your  committee  the  statement  had  been 
widely  circulated  that  the  advance  in  prices,  together  with  the  threat- 
ened advance,  would  entail  upon  the  printing  and  publishing  interests 
of  the  United  States  an  additional  cost  of  $60,000,000  per  annum. 
Subsequently  it  was  explained  by  the  same  authority  thkt  the  actual 
and  threatened  advance  in  news-print  paper  would  be  over  $24,000,000 
per  annum. 
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NEWS-PRINT  PAPER. 

Ordinary  news-print  paper  is  composed  mostly  of  ground  wood. 
The  process  of  gnnding  wood  consists  of  pressing  it  with  hydraulic 
pressure  against  rapidly  revolving  grindstones,  operated  usually  with 
water  power.  In  fact,  steam  power  would  be  too  expensive  to  grind 
the  wood  at  the  present  price  of  paper.  When  this  wood  is  ground 
into  pulp  and  made  clean  of  extraneous  matter  by  various  processes, 
it  has  mixed  with  it  20  to  25  per  cent  of  wood  pulp  or  fiber  produced 
by  chemical  processes,  clay  to  fill  the  paper  to  an  evenness,  coloring 
matter,  etc.  The  ground  pulp  is  the  cheaper,  but  there  is  not  long 
fiber  enough  in  it  to  hold  it  well  together,  and  the  chemical  pulp, 
usually  called  ''  sulphite  fiber,"  made  from  the  same  wood,  is  added 
to  give  the  paper  strength. 

ESSENTIAI^  OF  CHEAP   PAPER 

There  are  two  primary  essentials  to  cheap  paper.  First,  cheap 
power;  second,  cheap  pulp  wood.  The  cheap  power  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  development  of  water  power.  The  use  of  wood  in 
paper  making,  while  old  in  various  forms,  is  quite  modern  in  the  form 
of  ground  wood  pulp  and  the  price  of  printing  paper  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  recent  years  following  the  development  of  the  ground 
wood-pulp  industry!  Probably  the  lowest  price  for  news-print  paper 
was  reached  in  1897,  though  it  has  been  diflScult  to  ascertain  the  prices 
at  different  periods.  Most  of  the  news-print  paper  is  sold  to  the  pub- 
lishers on  time  contracts  and  the  paper  supplied  directly  from  the 
paper  mills. 

Usually  contracts  for  news-print  paper  provide  that  the  manufac- 
turer or  other  seller  shall  deliver  the  paper  to  the  publisher,  who  is 
the  buyer,  so  that  the  contracts  generally  include  botn  the  price  of  the 
paper  and  the  freight  rate.  Just  how  low  the  average  price  of  news- 
print paper  went  in  1897,  along  with  other  things  at  that  general 
period  of  depression,  we  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  ascertain,  though 
it  would  apcHBar  that  some  paper  was  sold  at  about  1^  cents  a  pound. 

The  tabulation  of  the  returned  schedules  of  newspapers  by  the  Cen- 
sus OflSce  covers  but  few  of  the  large  metropolitan  dailies,  which  are 
the  heavy  consumers.  From  these  returns  the  average  price  at  present, 
including  in  many  cases  freight  charges,  to  919  newspapers  is  $2.86  per 
hundred  pounds  of  paper;  that  of  these,  361  using  paper  in  rolls  have  an 
average  price  of  $2.54  per  hundred  pounds,  and  558  an  average  price  of 
$3.07  for  paper  in  sheets.  From  these  same  returns  it  appears  that  in 
1890  108  of  these  publishers  paid  an  average  price  of  $2.84;  in  1894, 
132  publishers  paid  an  average  price  of  $2.44);  in  1897,  206  paid  an 
average  price  of  $2.16;  in  1900,  364  paid  an  average  price  of  $2.10; 
in  1905,  636  paid  an  average  price  of  $2.43;  in  1907,  815  paid  an  aver- 
age price  of  $2.38  per  hundred  pounds.  It  seems  probable  that  pub- 
lishers paying  high  prices  most  readily  responded  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee. 

It  appears  that  the  average  price  received  by  the  International 
Paper  Company  for  paper  delivered  was,  in  1900,  $2.06:  in  1901, 
$2.12;  in  1902,  $2.07:  in  1903,  $2.14;  in  1904,  $2.12:  in  1905,  $2.07; 
in  1906,  $1.99;  in  1907,  $2.05,  and  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
current  year,  $2.20  per  hundred  pounds. 
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The  average  selling  price  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Companj'  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  news-print  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill  for  January,  1903,  was 
$1.76;  January,  1904,  $1.75;  January,  1905,  $1.74;  January,  1906, 
$1.47;  January,  1907,  $1.75;  January,  1908,  $2.13.  The  evidence 
shows  that  at  tltiis  mill,  while  the  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mill  had  increased 
from  $1.75  in  January,  1903,  to  $2.13  m  Januarv,  1908,  the  cost  of 
production,  excluding  interest  and  depreciation,  *had  inci*eased  from 
$1.30  in  January,  1903,  to  $1.61  in  January,  1908,  and  that  in  January, 
1906,  while  the  average  selling  price  was  |l.47  the  average  production 
cost  was  $1.54. 

While  there  appears  to  have  been  complaint  on  the  part  of  paper 
manufacturers  that  the  selling  price  of  paper  for  1906  was  too  low  to 
be  fairly  remunei^ative,  yet  we  are  inchned  to  think  that  it  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1907  that  there  was  a  general  increase  in  print- 
paper  prices.  That  a  general  increase  was  in  fact  put  into  effect  on 
new  contracts  appears  to  be  unquestioned.  Some  of  the  contracts 
then  outstanding  were  five-year  contracts,  which  had  several  years  yet 
to  run.  This  appears  to  have  been  (juite  generally  true  of  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies,  who  are  the  principal  consumers  of  news-print 
paper.  In  some  of  these  contracts  the  prices  of  paper  are  based  upon 
the  cost  of  production  at  certain  mills.  Others  are  based  upon  the 
annual  market  price  with  a  maximum  price  named,  and  others  upon 
different  terms.  In  one  long-term  contract  still  in  force  covering* 
90,000  tons  of  paper  a  yeeiT  the  price  is  $1.88  per  hundred  poundn 
delivered  to  the  publisher. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  your  con;  aittee  yet  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  print-paper  consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
under  new  (contracts  or  at  advanced  prices.  But  it  appears  that  the 
International  Paper  Company,  the  largest  producer  of  news-print 
paper,  determined  in  June,  1907,  to  advance  its  price  of  paper  on  new 
contracts  to  S2.10  per  hundred  pK>unds  f.  o.  b.  mill,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  its  selling  committee,  held  October  11,  1907,  it  was  the  unanimous 
sense  of  that  committee  that  contracts  with  large  customers  for  1908 
should  be  based  upon  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds  delivered.  Other 
news-print  paper  makers  generally  advanced  their  prices,  so  far  as 
3'our  com.mittee  has  ascertained,  about  the  same  time  or  shortly  there- 
after. 

The  advance  in  price  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  on 
new  contracts  was  close  to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  $10  per 
ton.  While  this  advance  has  applied  up  to  the  present  time  on  prob- 
ably less  than  one-half  the  news-print  paper  i*onsumption,  yet,  if  the 
advance  which  was  made  should  be  applied  to  the  entire  consumption 
of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States,  it  would  probably  amount 
to  an  advance  of  about;HO,000,000  per  annum. 

This  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  to  the  publisher  on  new  contracts 
was  in  a  degree  coincident  with  the  decline  in  the  quantity  of  adver- 
tising which  followed  the  recent  panic. 

COMBINATION    IN    RESTRAINT  OF  TRADK. 

The  evidence  before  the  committee  so  far  fails  to  prove  any  com- 
bination of  print-paper  manufacturers  to  advance  prices  or  otherwise 
in  restraint  of  trade,  but  considerable  evidence  was  presented  which 
might  excite  suspicion  that  such  a  combination  had  been  made  and 
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Canada,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  that  I  am  afraid  it  would  shut 
down  some  of  the  mills. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  have  any  disastrous  effect  on  your 
mill? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  On  our  mill? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  It  might.  We  have  to  add  to  our  limited 
territories  of  pulp  wood  in  order  to  secure  part  of  our  supply,  and  the 
tendency  would  oe  to  send  up  the  price  on  the  domestic  pulp  wood. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  the  pulp  wood  m  Wis- 
consin will  last  at  the  present  rate  of  use? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  hemlock  pulp 
wood  will  last  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Hemlock  is  being  usecf  for  other  purposes  now 
largely? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  for  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  Only  a  few  years  ago  some  gentlemen  thought  that 
white  pine  would  last  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  obtain  good  white  pine  now,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.* No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  become  of  the  industry  twenty-five 
years  from  now,  according  to  your  calculation,  when  hemlocK  and 
spruce  are  all  gone? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  That  is  a  serious  problem  that  is  confronting 
us  now,  and  it  is  receiving  the  serious  consideration  of  the  manufac- 
turers. So  far  as  we  are  concerned  up  at  Niagara,  we  are  not  worrying 
about  the  future,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  very  much,  so  far 
as  that  plant  is  concerned.  We  have  a  large  water  power  there  and  a 
market  near  at  hand  for  it,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  that  we  can 
not  run  that  mill  at  a  profit,  perhaps  we  can  afford  to  dismantle  it 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  very  few  people  are  worrying,  except 
theoretically,  about  anytning  that  will  happen  fifteen  years  from  now. 
Is  there  not  good  pulp  wooa  in  Canada,  just  across  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  easy  access  to  your  territory? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir;  fairly  so.  I  am  not  very  familiar 
with  the  means  of  getting  it  to  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  very  easj  matter  to  bring  it  to 
Duluth  or  Superior  or  any  of  the  other  points  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  mostly  Crown  land,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  you  to  have  that  reserve  of  wood  open  to  the 
mills? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  decrease  the  price  of 
pulp  wood  considerably  if  that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  inclined  to  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  view  of  the  tendency  of  the  prices  of  forest   products  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  cognizant  of  an  effort  to  put 
the  price  of  print  paper  up  higher  than  it  was  last  fall? 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  No,  sir. 
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The  evidence  so  far  taken  would  seem  to  indicate  that  last  summer 
there  became  a  genuine  scare  among  the  mill  owners  as  to  the  supply 
of  pulp  wood  for  1908.  For  the  first  time  the  Wisconsin  mills  pur- 
chased pulp  wood  in  Quebec,  1,400  miles  distant.  Owing  to  the  short- 
age in  the  western  available  supply  of  pulp  wood,  the  western  mills 
purchased  50,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  in  Quebec  during  1907.  It  is 
possible  this  had  much  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  pulp 
wood  and  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  increase  in  the  price  of  paper. 


COST  OF  GROUND  PULP. 

According  to  the  books  of  the  International  Paper  Company  the 
average  cost  to  it  of  producing  1  ton  of  ground-wood  pulp  in  1907 
was  $14.42,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

Pulp  wood $9.50 

Wages 2.55 

Grindstonee 11 

Felts 13 

Wires 04 

Screen  plates 06 

07 

04 

77 

32 

03 

02 

07 

02 

40 

15 

.,v 15 


Belting . 

Lubricants 

Repair  material 
Repair  labor  . . . 
Fuel 


Bam  expense 

Miscellaneous  operating 

Office  expense -• 

Water  rents .' 

Insurances  and  taxes 

Administration  expense 

The  average  cost  of  the  amount  of  ground  pulp  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  1  ton  of  news-print  paper  was — 


1907 $12.22 

1906 11.49 

1905 11.08 

1904 11.56 

1903 10.24 


1902 $9.41 

1901 10.00 

1900 9.54 

1 908  ( January  and  February) 1 2.  77 


The  cost  of  production  of  ground  pulp  bj'  the  Northwest  Paper  Com- 
pany per  ton,  dr}^  weight,  was — 


1902 $10.60  : 

1903 12.20  I 

1904 9.87  1 


1905 $9.39 

1906 13.52 

1907 17.10 


1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 


The  cost  of  py)duction  of  ground  pulp  to  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Com- 
pany, of  the  State  of  New  York,  per  hundred  pounds,  dry  weignt,  wavS — 

$0.55  I  1906 $0.68 

59  I  1907 74 

62:  1908  (first  two  months) 77 

, 64  1 

During  1907  ground-wood  pulp  sold  in  the  market  as  high  av>  j^O 
per  ton. 

The  cost  to  the  International  Paper  Company  of  sulphite  tilier,  per 
ton,  was — 

1901 : ^ $25.85 

1907 31.38 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  C.  A.  BABGOCK,  NEENAH,  WIS.— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  your  company? 

Mr.  Babcogk.  As  I  stated  this  iriomiiL?,  I  am  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Wisconsin  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  and  i  also  stated 
that  I  was  secretary  of  the  Plover  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  They  both  make  paper? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir.  The  Wisconsin  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 
makes  news  paper  and  hanging  paper.  The  Plover  Paper  Company 
makes  nothing  but  writing  paper. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  writing  paper,  how  much  of  an  advance  in 
price  has  there  been  in  the  last  year  or,  so  ? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  has  been  within  the  last  year  practically  no 
advance  whatever  in  writing  paper;  very  Httle  in  some  grades,  but 
nothing  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  news-print  paper,  how  much  of  an  advance 
has  there  been  so  far  as  your  business  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Do  you  speak  of  the  price  applied  a  year  ago  as 
against  the  price  that  apphes  to-day? 

The  Chairman.  I  speaK  generally  about  the  price  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  has  not  been.  The  price  now  on  news  paper 
is,  as  I  recall  it,  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  information  you  put  in  does  not  indicate  the 
price  at  which  you  sold  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  gives  the  average  price  for  every  year  from 
1889  up  to  the  1st  of  January  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  think,  then,  there  has  been  no  increase  now 
over  the  price  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  increase. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  price  on  such  business  as  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  figure  on  has  fluctuated  to  some  extent.  We  have  taken  con- 
tracts at  different  prices  for  the  past  three  or  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  closed  one  contract  during  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary at  $2.30  net  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  Chicago.  That  is,  net  cash,  thirty 
days. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sell  any  paper  a  year  ago  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  remember  of  naving  closed  any  contracts  a 
year  ago.     I  do  not  remember  anything  being  open  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  price  at  which  you  are  now 
selling  paper  under  any  contract? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  nighest  contract  we  have  in  efi'ect  now  nets  us 
$2.32  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  mills. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  entered  into? 

Mr.  Babcock.  That  contract  w£is  made  during  September  of  last 
year,  or  possibly  the  fore  part  of  October;  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  at  which  you  are  seUing  paper 
now? 

Mr.  Babcock.  You  mean  the  average  price  since  January  1  ? 

The  CHAiRitf  AN.  The  average  price  you  are  now  receiving. 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  have  not  tnose  figures  with  me,  but  it  is  very  close 
to  $2.10  mill. 
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now  naid  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  would  not  be  generally  consid- 
ered nigh  as  compared  with  other  skilled  labor,  though  this  may  be 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mills  are  generally  located  on  streams 
apart  from  large  centers  of  population. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery  is  largely  operated  in  the 
mills  by  water  power,  it  is  economical  to  run  them  night  and  day. 
Up  to  about  1900  or  1901,  the  employees  worked  on  what  is  known  as 
the  two-tour  or  two-shift  system — that  is,  an  employee  would  work 
one  week  11  hours  during  the  daytime  for  six  days,  or  66  hours,  and 
the  next  week  13  hours  during  the  night  for  six  nights,  or  78  hours. 

There  were  and  are,  of  course,  some  employees  about  the  mill  who 
work  only  during  the  day,  but  the  employees  connected  with  the  mak- 
ing and  preparation  of  pulp  and  the  making  of  paper  work  at  machines 
that  run  day  and  night.  About  1901  the  hours  oi  labor  in  the  eastern 
news-print  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  were  genemlly  reduced, 
so  that  an  employee  alternately  worked  one  week  11  hours  per  day,  or 
66  hours,  and  nve  nights  per  week  of  13  hours  each,  or  65  hours.  Under 
this  system  the  mifls  shut  down  Saturday  night.  This  reduction  of 
hours  was  accomplished  without  reduction  in  wages,  and  in  fact  it 
would  appear  that  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  hours  there  were 
some  increases  in  wages. 

In  1906  and  1907  the  International  Paper  Company  and  a  large 
number  of  other  eastern  news-print  paper  mills  put  mto  effect  what  is 
called  ''the  three-tour  sx^stem,"  under  which  there  are  three  shifts  of 
men,  each  working  8  hours  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week.  This 
shortening  of  hours  was  accomplished  without  reduction  in  the  wage^? 
of  the  men  per  week,  and  in  some  eases  the  wages  have  been  increased, 
so  that  they  are  now  higher  under  the  8-hour  system  than  they  were 
under  the  longer  hours. 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  has  not  been  adopted  in  the 
Wisconsin  and  other  western  mills,  where  the  hours  stul  alternate 
between  66  and  78  hours  per  week,  or  an  average  of  12  hours  per  day. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to 
adopt  any  legislation  which  would  result  in  a  return  in  the  eastern 
news-print  mills  to  the  fornj^er  system  of  12  hours'  work  per  day,  or 
which  would  operate  to  continue  such  system  in  the  western  mills. 
While  the  adoption  of  the '  three-tour  system  instead  of  the  two  tour 
does  not  advance  the  wa^es  paid  in  the  mill  to  the  extent  of  one-half, 
yet  it  makes  a  very  considerable  and  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees  paid  and  the  total  amount  of  the  wages  paid  out. . 

According  to  the  advance  figures  from  the  Twenty-second  Annual 
Report  on  Factory  Inspection  of  the  New  York  State  department  of 
labor,  kindly  furnished  to  the  committee  by  Hon.  L.  W.  Hatch,  chief 
statistician,  it  appears  there  were  14,004  employees  in  198  paper  and 

Bulp  mills  in  New  York  State,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  in  1907. 
^f  these,  4,050,  or  28.9  per  cent,  worked  less  than  61  hours  per  week; 
6,302,  or  45  percent,  worked  more  than  63  hours  per  week.  In  11HH>, 
3.9  per  cent  of  the  employees  worked  less  than  51  hours  per  week,  and 
the  number  in  1907  was  28.9  per  cent.  In  1906,  599  employees  worked 
less  than  57  hours  per  week.     In  1907  the  number  was  5,267. 
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Mr.  Babcock.  I  did. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Who  notified  vou? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Alfred  Leeds. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  done  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  There  was  general  discussion  in  regard  to  trade  con- 
ditions, and  also  in  regard  to  the  volume  of  business  that  was  being 
done  and  future  prospects. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  was  the  object  in  haviujg  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  object  of  havmg  the  meeting,  as  I  understood 
it,  was  for  the  very  purpose  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  accomplished  by  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  did  not  think  at  the  time  that^there  had  been 
much  of  anything  accompUshed — not  worth  the  expense  of  the  trip, 
surely. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  action  taken  by  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Of  any  kmd? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  even  to  the  matter  of  adjourning. 

Mr.  Babcock.  The  only  definite  action  taken,  as  I  remember  it, 
was  with  regard  to  the  sizes  which  were  to  be  treated  as  regular  or 
irregular — that  is,  the  sizes  of  paper — and  in  addition  to  that  action, 
why,  various  people  who  were  present  expressed  the  conditions  in 
their  own  mills  relative  to  orders  and  also  regarding  how  much  cur- 
tailment, if  any,  they  were  making  at  that  time  or  had  been  making 
during  the  preceding  period. 

The  Chairman.  That  meeting  was  held  just  before  the  holidays, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir;  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before,  as  I 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  Had  there  been  any  curtailment  of  production  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Yes,  sir;  there  had  been. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  generallv  imderstood  that  the  mills  would 
be  shut  down  immediately  after  the  holidays  or  during  the  holidays 
on  account  of  the  excess  of  production  over  consumption? 

Mr.  Babcock.  Nothing  or  that  sort  was  considered,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  mostly  shut  down? 

Mr.  Babcock.  As  to  that  I  can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  Leeds  you  spoke  of,  Alfred  Leeds,  manager 
department  of  sales  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  is 
that  the  name  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  know  what  position  he  occupies  with  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Association,  out  he  is  connected  with  the 
concern. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  concern  in  the  writing-paper  business, 
like  the  International  in  the  news-print  business? 

Mr.  Babcook.  It  is  a  large  writing-paper  concern;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting  held  in  September  of 
the  writing-paper  manufacturers  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  did  not.     I  did  not  know  there  was  a  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  at  the  meeting  you  attended  in  Decem- 
ber? 
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At  the  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  the  diflference  between  the 
actual  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price  per  hundred  pounds  of 
news-print  paper  was — 


1902. 
1903. 
1904. 


$0.50 
.51 
.53 


1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


10.44 
.23 
.15 


This  last  represents  the  net  profits  excluding  any  charge  for  inter- 
est or  depreciation. 

The  sworn  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
based  upon  its  books,  shows  that  the  average  total  cost  to  it  of  news 
print  paper  delivered  to  the  customer  was  ^0.09  per  ton  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1907,  composed  of  the  following  items: 

CoBt  of  production,  including  materials,  labor,  taxea,  insurance,  and  other  mill 

expenses 132.38 

Cost  of  administration 1.04 

Interest  on  bonds 1.99 

Expenses  of  delivery 4.68 

Total 40.09 

Under  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  manufacturing  department  of 
the  increased  cost  of  production  for  1908,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
cost  in  1908  of  paper  delivered  would  be  $43.41.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  1907  the  International  Paper  Company  delivered 
111,718  tons  of  news-print  paper,  which  were  billed  to  consumers  at 
*40.90  per  ton,  or  $4,569,000.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1908  the 
same  company  delivered  90,791  tons,  which  were  billed  to  the  con- 
sumers at  $44.14  per  ton,  or  $4,008,000. 

The  evidence  snows  that  the  grand  total  of  contracts  for  paper  on 
the  books  of  the  International  Paper  Company  May  1,  1908,  called  for 
427,622  tons  at  an  average  price  of  $44.53  aelivered.  The  evidence 
shows  that  the  average  selling  price  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany of  news-print  paper  at  the  mill,  not  including  cost  of  delivery, 
on  both  domestic  and  foreign  business,  was  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year. 


DomeRtic. 


1900 1  S85.54  I 

1901 36.28 

1902 86.80 

1908 1  87.70 


Forels:n. 


988.02 
88.78 
36.82 
86.48 


Fiscal  year. 


Domestic. 


1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 


S87.80 
86.94 
86.  S2 
86.64 


Foreign. 


S37.76 
ffi.48 
37.76 
S7.04 


THREE-CENT  PAPER. 


One  of  the  claims  urged  by  the  Publishers'  Association  was  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  paper  manufacturers  to  further  increase  the 
price  of  paper  on  a  basis  of  3  cents  per  pound,  or  $60  per  ton,  deliv- 
ered at  New  York,  with  prices  corresponding  elsewhere.  Such  a  con- 
dition would  add  more  than  $10,000,000  above  the  present  cost  of 
paper.  The  paj^er  manufacturers  strenuously  deniea  there  having 
ever  been  such  an  intention,  and  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
committee  we  find  that  such  an  advance  was  never  contemplated. 
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CANADIAN  COMPETITION. 

The  principal  competition  with  the  news- print  paper  and  pulp  mills 
of  the  United  States  comes  from  the  Canadian  mills.  Fxpm  Canada 
we  import  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  pulp  wood.  We 
also  import  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  pulp  and  are  now  import- 
ing some  quantity  of  news-print  paper.    . 

Consul-General  Foster,  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  rep)orts  that  the  average 

Srice  of  news-print  paper  at  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  mill,  at 
Ottawa,  per  ton  was — 

1902 $38.41  I  1905 $37.46 

1903 38.83  1906 36.41 

1904..... 38.17  j  1907 36.16 

While  the  average  price  of  news-print  paper  at  the  Canadian  mills 
may  be  now  a  trifle  less  than  in  the  United  btates,  it  was  until  the  last 
year  apparently  as  high,  or  higher,  at  the  Canadian  mills  than  at  the 
mills  in  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed  by  the  paper  manufacturers 
that  the  low  prices  now  prevailing  at  the  Canadian  mills  are  temporary 
in  nature  and  the  result  of  the  depression  in  the  news-print  paper 
market  in  England  and  Canada. 

EXPORTATION   FROM   CANADA. 

Some  of  the  provincial  governments  in  Canada  now  discriminate 
against  pulp  wood  for  exportation.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the  forests 
in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  suitable  for  pulp  wood  are 

?ublic,  or  Crown,  lands  belonging  to  the  provincial  governments.     The 
^rovince  of  Quebec  makes  a  license  or  stumpage  charge  of  65  cents 
for  each  cord  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  its  Crown  lands,  with  a  reductio.n  or 
rebate  of  25  cents  for  each  cord  manufactured  into  pulp  within  the 
Dominion  of  Catiada. 
This  amounts  to  an  export  charge  of  25  cents  per  cord,  or  nearly  40 

?er  cent  of  the  original  license  or  stumpage  charge.  It  is  from  the 
rovince  of  Quebec  that  most  of  the  pulp  wood  now  imported  into 
the  United  States  is  obtained.  Wisconsin  and  other  western  paper 
and  pulp  mills  could  much  more  cheaply  obtain  pulp  wood  from  the 
Province  of  Ontario  than  from  Quebec,  but  the  Province  of  Ontario 
absolutely  prohibits  the  exportation  from  Canada  of  anv  pulp  wood 
cut  on  its  public  lands,  though  permitting  such  cutting  for  manufac- 
ture at  home. 

Canada  has  immense  tracts  of  spruce  forests,  spruce  being  particu- 
lar l}'^  well  adapted  for  making  paper.  And  wnile  these  forests  have 
doubtless  advanced  more  or  less  m  value  for  the  production  of  lum- 
ber, yet  they  ought,  together  with  the  spruce  forests  of  the  United 
States,  furnish  spruce  pulp  wood  in  suflScient  quantities  for  paper  mak- 
ing for  a  long  time  in  the  future,  or  perhaps  indefinitely  witn  proper 
conservation. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

The  question  as  to  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  print  paper  and  wood 
pulp  is  intimatelv  connected  with  the  conservation  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  its  effect  upon  the  paper 
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manufacturing  industr}'  and  the  newspaper  publishing  industry.  Your 
committee  has  taken  in  its  preliminary  investigation  about  2,000 
printed  pages  of  testimony,  involving  many  tables  of  cost  and  price. 

The  committee  has  not  yet  completed  its  investigations  ana  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation  as  to  the  permanent  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  paper  and  pulp,  except 
that  the  committee  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff  on  news- 
print paper  and  on  wood  pulp  should  not  be  removed  as  to  paper 
or  pulp  coming  from  any  country  or  place  which  prohibits  the  expor- 
tation of  pulp  wood,  or  which  levies  any  export  duty  on  paper,  pulp, 
or  pulp  wood,  or  makes  any  higher  charge  in  any  way  upon  wood 
pulp  or  pulp  wood  intended  for  exportation  to  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  taken  so  far  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  temporary 
suspension  or  entire  removal  of  the  present  tariff  would  not  have  any 
great  immediate  effect,  and  if  the  tariff  is  removed  at  any  time  it 
should  be  coupled  with  the  right  to  free  exportation  of  pulp  wood 
from  the  Canaaian  forests.  The  removal  of  tne  tariff  on  print  paper 
and  wood  pulp,  if  followed  by  an  export  dutj^  on  pulp  wood  coming 
from  Canada,  would  probably  result  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
price  of  print  paper  and  the  early  destruction  of  the  pulp  wood  for- 
ests in  the  Unitea  States. 

A  low  or  even  moderate  price  for  print  paper  in  the  future  is 
dependent  mainly  upon  the  future  supply  and  cost  of  pulp  wood. 
About  one-third  of  the  pulp  wood  now  consumed  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  by  our  mills  is  imported  from  Canada.  If  an  export  duty 
should  be  levied  by  Canada  upon  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood,  or  if 
the  Province  of  Quebec  should  follow  the  example  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  entirely  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  its 
crown  lands,  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  States  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  and  the  price  of  paper  would  go  up. 

A  mistaken  policy  now  adopted  and  put  into  effect  by  the  United 
States  upon  this  subject  mi^ht  easily  prove  of  inestimable  damage  and 
cause  the  practical  destruction  of  the  cheap  daily  newspaper. 

It  woula  seem  that  for  the  American  publisher  to  be  assured  of  low 
prices  for  his  paper,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  paper  mills  in  the  United 
States.  Any  policy  that  would  give  the  Canadian  mills  a  preferential 
advantage  over  American  mills  in  obtaining  the  raw  material  at  a  lower 
price  must  inevitably  result  in  the  dismantling  of  American  paper 
machines  and  the  ultimate  dependence  of  American  publishers  on 
Canadian  mills.  Under  such  conditions  Canada  could  levy  export  duties 
on  print  paper  that  would  result  in  enhanced  prices  without  the  presence 
of  competition  from  American  paper  manufacturers. 

So  far  as  the  information  yet  presented  to  the  committee  discloses 
the  facts,  your  committee  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  if  the  Ameri- 
pulp  mills  can  obtain  pulp  wood  from  Canada  on  even  terms  with  the 
Canadian  mills,  they  can  make  ground  wood  pulp  as  cheaply  as  it  can 
be  imported  from  from  Canada  free  of  any  duty.  What  etfe<^t  the 
removal  of  the  tariff  upon  paper  would  have  as  to  JTorwegian  and  other 
European  competition,  your  committee  is  at  present  unable  to  say, 
though  it  has  been  claimed  before  your  committee  that  the  wages  paid 
in  European  countries  are  only  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  %vages 
paid  in  tne  mills  of  the  United  States,  and  that  under  free  trade  com- 
petition the  low  wages  in  the  European  countries  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  wage  scale  and  the  hour  scale  in  the  American  paper  mills. 
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Your  committee  proposes  during  the  summer  vacation  to  continue 
its  investigations  and  expects  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  House  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress  definite  recommendations,  based  upon  com- 
plete information  thoroughly  considered,  as  to  the  various  matters  of 
inquir}'  submitted  to  the  committee.  In  not  presenting  at  this  time 
definite  conclusions  and  recommendations  your  committee  is  guided 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  no  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  has  been 
proven  by  the  evidence  to  exist  among  the  paper  manufacturers,  and 
that  the  evidence  does  not  show  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  to  further  increase  the  present  price  of  news-print 
paper,  but  that  on  the  other  hand  the  evidence  does  show  that  the  up- 
ward tendency  in  the  price  of  paper,  which  was  so  marked  during  the 
year  1907,  reached  its  limit  some  months  ago,  pix)bably  as  the  result 
of  economic  conditions,  and  that  at  present  the  tendency  of  the  news- 
print paper  market  is  downward.  One  contract  with  a  large  daily 
paper  was  recently  concluded  on  the  basis  of  $2.20  per  hundred,  deliv- 
ered in  Chicago. 

The  scare  of  last  year  as  to  the  future  suppl}^  and  price  of  pulp 
wood  and  as  to  the  ability  of  the  mills  to  furnish  news-print  paper 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  consumption  has  subsided,  and  when 
new  contracts  are  made  during  the  present  year  for  pulp  wood  to  be 
delivered  in  1909  the  price  is  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  prices  now 
being  paid  for  pulp  wood  on  contracts  made  last  year.  The  decreased 
consumption  of  paper  consequent  ui)on  the  general  business  conditions 
of  the  country  means  a  lessened  demand  for  pulp  wood,  and  we  believe 
a  consequent  return  to  normal  prices. 

THE   STEVENS   BILL. 

The  so-called  '^Stevens  bill"  (H.  K.  18608)  provides  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tarijBf  law  so  far  as  it  applies  to  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper, 
with  the  proviso  that  if  any  country  or  dependency  snail  impose  an 
export  duty  on  pulp  wood  there  shall  be  imposed  a  duty  on  wood 
pulp  and  print  paper  when  imported  from  such  country  or  dependency 
to  tne  amount  in  the  case  of  wood  pulp  of  the  export  duty  and  to  the 
amount  in  the  case  of  printing  paper  of  one-tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound 
for  each  dollar  of  export  duty  per  cord  of  pulp  wood  and  proportion- 
ately for  fractions  of  a  dollar  of  such  export  duty. 

The  Stevens  bill  does  not  purport  to  repeal  or  change  the  tariff  laws 
as  to  any  class  of  paper  or  paper  products  except  printing  paper, 
though  all  other  kinds  of  paper  are  affected  b}'^  the  same  natural  condi- 
tions which  have  affected  the  supply  and  price  of  printing  paper.  We 
doubt  whether  anyone  after  full  consideration  would  desire  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Stevens  bill  into  law  in  its  present  shape.  The  bill  makes  no 
Provision  against  the  present  order  of  the  Ontario  government  pro- 
ibiting  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  It  contains  no  safeguard 
against  a  similar  order  by  the  government  of  Quebec. 

If  the  Stevens  bill  should  be  enacted  into  law  in  its  present  shape 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec  should  by  order  provide  that  no  pulp 
wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  should  be  exported  from  Canada,  it  would 
cause  an  immediate  rise  in  the  price  of  paper;  it  would  enhance  greatly 
the  price  of  pulp-wood  timber  in  the  United  States;  it  would  cause  the 
destruction  of  American  forests;  it  would  cripple  the  paper-manufac- 
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turing  industry  in  our  country;  it  would  in  every  way  do  much  harm 
and  prove  of  benefit  in  no  way. 

Th«  spruce  forests  of  Canada  and  the  water-power  development  in. 
the  United  States  can  profitably  and  economically  be  used  together  in 
the  production  of  print  paper  at  low  prices.  The  necessary  coopera- 
tion of  these  two  great  natural  resources  may  be  brought  aljout  by 
mutual  agreement  or  treaty  between  our  country  and  Canada  or  per- 
haps bv  thoroughly  considered  and  well -safeguarded  legislation.  It 
would  Be  much  oetter  to  secure  such  cooperation  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  Canadian  government,  if  that  can  be  done.  Just  what 
obstacles  may  be  in  the  way  of  such  an  agreement,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  ownership  of  tfie  Crown  lands  is  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, or  for  other  reasons,  your  committee  has  not  fully  considered. 

As  the  present  price  of  paper  would  not  to  any  considerable  degree 
be  immediately  anected  by  tne  repeal  of  the  tariff,  and  as  the  passage 
of  the  Stevens  bill  in  its  present  form  might  spell  ^'  ruin  "  to  the  paper 
industry  and  ruinouslv  high  prices  for  paper  in  the  near  future,  your 
committee  believe  it  the  part  of  wisdom  before  making  recommenda- 
tions for  positive  legislation  to  await  until  its  investigation  has  been 
completea  and  thoroughly  digested. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

James  R.  Mann. 
James  M.  Miller. 
William  H.  Stafford. 
Henry  T.  Bannon. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 
Paper  Investigation,  acting  under  House  resolution  No.  344,  respect- 
fully recommend  the  passage  of  H.  R.  18608,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Minnesota. 

An  acute  situation,  which  might  be  termed  trade  hysteria,  was  pre- 
cipitated in  1907  in  news-print  manufacture  when  a  group  of  sixteen 
Wisconsin  mills,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Wood  Pulp  Association, 
bought  60,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
This  purchase  entailed  a  transportation  of  that  material  a  distance  of 
1,600  miles.  It  introduced  a  new  and  unlooked-for  factor  into  what 
was  more  or  less  of  a  speculative  operation.  It  demoralized  the  pulp- 
wood  markets  of  the  U  nited  States,  as  well  as  of  Canada,  where  nearly 
1,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  are  bought  for  export  to  the  United 
States.  It  started  paper  quotations  upward  until  one  paper  trade 
journal  reported  that  the  current  prices  for  news-print  paper  on  July 
1,  1907,  ranged  from  $62  to  $62  per  ton.  (See  Dr.  North's  letter  to 
Mr.  Dalzell,  Hearings,  p.  219.)  This  advance  had  been  foretold  by 
papers,  salesmen,  and  others  nearly  a  year  prior  to  a  so-called  paper 
famine. 

The  Wisconsin  and  other  mills  are  rapidly  exhausting  their  supply 
of  available  spruce,  as  is  shown  by  their  enort  to  buy  and  ship  wood 
a  distance  of  1,600  miles.  More  than  one-half  of  the  spruce  wood 
used  in  American  mills  for  making  news-print  paper  comes  from 
Canada.  At  the  time  that  the  Wisconsin  purchase  of  Quebec  wood 
caused  the  trade  flurry  the  oflicials  of  the  International  Paper  Company 
(a  corporation  producing  about  one-third  of  the  entire  supply  of  news- 
print paper  manufactured  in  the  United  States)  computed  that  the 
increasea  cost  of  their  labor  by  reason  of  shorter  hours  had  added 
$300,000  per  annum,  or  60  cents  per  ton,  to  their  expenses  and  that 
their  wood  would  cost  $1,200,000  additional,  or  $2.40  upon  each  ton  of 
paper  produced,  a  total  of  $3  per  ton  upon  their  entire  output  of  about 
600,000  tons  for  news,  manila,  and  other  varieties  of  paper.  (Hearings, 
p.  1096.) 

They  also  figured  that  of  their  news-print  paper  output,  only  65 
per  cent  could  be  taxed  with  these  burdens  because  the  other  45  per 
cent  of  their  news-print  production  had  been  tied  up  with  low-priced 
contracts  covering  the  year.  Accordingly,  they  decided  upon  $50 
per  ton  delivered  as  their  minimum  upon  ail  future  sales,  which  sub- 
stantially fixed  that  price  for  the  entire  market.  This  figure  carried 
with  it  an  average  advance  of  about  $10  per  ton  in  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  action  was  too  abrupt.  It  provoked  trouble  and  resent- 
ment at  a  time  when  newspaper  revenues  were  shrinking  because  of 
depressed  business  conditions.  It  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  a  situation  that  demands  rectification. 
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Immediately  following  the  panic  of  October,  1907,  the  newspaper 
publishers  sought  to  ojBfset  their  losses  caused  bv  diminished  advertis- 
ing revenues  and  b^  increased  cost  of  paper.  They  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  pages  of  their  papers,  resulting  m  a  diminution  of  consumption. 
The  paper  mills,  which  had  been  taxed  to  supply  the  market,  soon  found 
their  stocks  accumulating,  with  decreasing  demand  for  their  product 
The  market  was  soon  glutted,  and  paper  makers  were  confronted  with 
the  alternative  of  reducing  their  prices  or  closing  their  mills  and  dis- 
charging their  labor. 

They  decided  to  maintain  the  high  prices,  and  this  action  on  their 
part  threw  many  of  their  employees  into  idleness.  They  kept  their 
prices  so  far  above  the  normal  level  that  Canadian  mills  were  able  to 
pay  the  duty  of  $6  per  ton  and  to  undersell  American  mills  in  the 
American  market,  doing  this  while  paying  wages  for  labor  that  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  wages  paia  by  the  American  mills.  (Hear- 
ings, pp.  691,  805,  995.)  This  maintenance  of  high  prices  under  such 
conditions  brought  about  the  unlooked  for  result  of  giving  to  Cana- 
dian labor  some  of  that  work  of  production  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  American  labor. 

Many  cases  of  hardship  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  For  instance,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  using  13,000 
tons  of  news-print  paper  annually,  at  a  price  of  $38  per  ton,  was  noti- 
fied that  it  must  agree  within  twenty  days  to  pay  an  additional  price 
of  112  per  ton,  aggregatincr  $156,000  per  annum,  or  take  chances 
upon  its  supply  of  paper.  (Hearings,  p.  393.)  Inquiries  at  that  time 
showed  that  a  supply  elsewhere  was  not  obtainable.  The  Baltimore 
American  was  notified  that  it  must  pay  $12  per  ton  advance  upon  a 
consumption  of  approximately  5,000  tons  per  annum,  or  a  total 
advance  of  $60,000  per  annum,  and  it  had  no  recourse  but  to  pay, 
(Hearings,  p.  242.) 

Many  papers  published  in  small  cities  and  towns  yielding  a  meager 
income  had  found  their  entire  profits  to  disappear  with  this  advance. 
Inquiries  made  by  them  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  other  mill  than  the 
one  from  which  they  had  previously  obtained  their  paper  could  supply 
them.  They  were  thus  forced  to  tne  alternative  of  contracting  at  the 
higher  price  or  a  suspension  of  publication.  Their  embarrassment 
was  aggravated  bv  the  inability  of  newspaper  publishers  to  pass  along 
these  burdens  of  higher  price  for  paper  to  their  customers. 

These  hardships  and  this  inability  to  have  their  customers  share  the 
added  cost  of  paper  present  a  case  of  urgency  that  differentiates  this 
request  for  tariff  removal  from  other  pending  propositions  of  similar 
character.  The  price  of  a  newspaper  is  like  the  price  of  a  postage 
stamp.  It  is  measurably  fixed.  It  can  not  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
meet  the  constantly  changing  prices  of  raw  material.  In  this  respect 
it  is  unique. 

Evidence  of  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  paper  makers  in 
obtaining  higher  prices  are  furnished  by  reports  from  many  news- 
papers located  in  every  part  of  the  country,  though  actual  violation 
of  the  criminal  statutes  has  not  been  shown.  However,  the  paper 
makers  failed  to  explain  the  uniforraitv  of  price  or  to  entirely  justify 
their  advance  in  price.  They  admit  that  numerous  meetings  of  man- 
ufacturers have  oeen  held,  but  they  deny  that  prices  were  definitely 
fixed  at  those  meetings.    They  claim  that  the  increased  prices  were 
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forced  upon  them  by  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  and  by  the 
increased  cost  of  wood. 

The  total  labor  cost  of  the  International  Paper  Company  increased 
66  cents  pjer  ton  from  1906  to  1907.  An  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
largest  mill  operated  by  it  (Hearings,  pp.  705-710)  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  labor  cost  of  a  ton  of  paper  had  not  increased  in  that  mill  in 
1907  over  1906,  but  had  diminished  $1.13  per  ton  by  reason  of  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  and  of  improved  methods,  and 
that  this  diminution  m  cost  was  possible  and  had  been  accomplished 
notwithstanding  a  reduction  in  the  hourd  of  labor  of  the  entire  mill 
force.  The  testimony  also  showed  that  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  was  not  general  throughout  the  entire  country,  though  all  mills 
raised  their  prices  upon  the  allegation  that  ''their  labor  cost  had 
thereby  been  increased." 

The  claim  that  pulp  wood  had  increased  in  price  has  more  merit 
than  the  claim  of  increased  labor  cost,  but  the  increase  in  wood  cost 
did  not  justify  the  advances  which  the  paper  makers  ultimately  adopted. 
The  high  quotations  for  pulp  wood  are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they 
are  the  results  of  the  methods  of  the  larger  paper  companies  whicn 
engaged  in  a  scramble  for  the  ownership  of  timber  lands  and  then 
bought  their  supplies  in  the  open  market  upon  the  theory  that  they 
should  conserve  their  forests  and  not  cut  from  their  own  lands  but 
buy  from  outsiders. 

It  was  shown  that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  acquired 
control  of  over  4,000,000  acres  of  spruce  timber  tracts  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada  and  that  other  large  investments  by  American 
paper  makers  had  been  made  in  Canadian  woodlands.  (Hearings,  p. 
486.)  As  appears  from  Canadian  reports  relating  to  the  export  of 
over  1,836,772  cords  of  pulp  wood,  there  was  no  increase  in  cost  during 
the  years  1905,  1906,  1907.  The  average  prices  certified  by  the  paper 
makers  upon  their  exportations  in  these  years  were: 

1906 $4.38 

1906 4.31 

1907 4.37 

(Hearings,  p.  483.) 

These  prices  were  certified  by  shippers  who  had  no  apparent  incen- 
tive for  undervaluation. 

An  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  secrecy  marked  the  relations  of 
manufacturer  and  publisher;  contracts  with  large  consumers  were 
made  under  obligations  of  confidence  and  secrecy.  Requests  by  the 
select  committee  to  publishers  of  metropolitan  dailies  for  information 
which  would  illuminate  the  subject  were  almost  uniformly  disregarded. 
Mail  and  telegraphic  invitations  to  them  to  appear  anS  testify  were 
accepted  by  few.  The  metropolitan  dailies  had  tne  advantage  of  long- 
time contracts,  which  had  been  denied  to  others,  and  they  viewed  wim 
a  measure  of  indifference  the  burdens  suddenly  heaped  upon  a  consid- 
erable number  of  smaller  papers. 

It  is  upon  these  publications  issued  outside  of  the  big  cities  that  the 
advance  in  paper  prices  has  been  made  to  fall  heavily.  Five  newspa- 
pers in  New  lork  City,  consuming  about  550  tons  of  news-print  paper 
per  day,  are  practically  exempt  for  the  time  being  from  additional 
cost  on  account  of  unexpired  contracts. 
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Mr.  Ballou.  Probably.  ^  f 

The  Chairmax.  Per  hundred,  according  to  those  figures? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  figures  on  the  news-prin: 
paper? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes;  I  think  I  have  a  statement  of  that  here.  Ou: 
average  for  last  year  on  print  paper  in  rolls  was  $2.04  at  the  mUL 
In  sheets  it  was  $2.28.     Tnat  was  such  lots  as  we  made  of  news  print. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average  of  what? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Of  the  news  print  we  made  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  cost? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  that  is  the  seUing  price  that  we  obtained.  The 
cost  we  could  not  tell.     We  could  not  separate  it  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  seUing  price  now? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  have  not  the  figures  for  that  accurately.  I  wouli 
say  $2,125  average^that  is,  such  contracts  as  we  have  now. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  largest  contractor? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  largest  contractor  we  have  is  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  pay  you? 

Mr.  Ballou.  $2.40  deUvered  at  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made,  last  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  able  to  tell  us  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  to  you* 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so.  Our  cost  of  pulp  wood  last  year  was 
$10.72. 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  that  rough^  in  the  bark? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  applies  to  such  as  we  got,  our  proportion  of  the 
Quebec  wood.  Understand,  we  used  no  piup  wood  at  Menasha;oiir 
pulp  wood  is  all  used  at  Ashland. 

The  ChairB(Lan.  Where  do  you  grind  all  your  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Ballou.  At  Ladysmitn. 

The  Chairman.  You  nave,  then,  a  sulphite  mill  separate? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  at  Ashland? 

The  Chairman.  You  make  all  your  sulphite  there? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  quite ;  we  buy  probably  an  average  of  4  cars  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  sulphite  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  the  prices  at  which  you  have  pur- 
chased sulphite  for  the  last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  lowest  that  we  have  purchased  any  within  thf 
last  year  or  two  is  $2.05  delivered  to  our  mill  at  Menasha. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  figures  or  books  from  which  you  can 
give  us  information  right  along? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  of  no  value  to  inquire  about  that.  You 
have  not  brought  any  books  with  you  giving  figures  on  this? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Excepting  these  little  memorandums  I  have  here. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  do  your  memoranda  there  cover,  now? 
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Depabtmext  of  State, 
Washington,  May  26,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Manx, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 

Investigation,  House  of  Representatives, 
Sm:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  requesting  a 
report  from  the  consul  at  Three  Rivers  on  the  price  of  pulp  wood 
in  Canada,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  copy  of  the  desirea  report. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  Root. 


PRICE   OF   PULP  WOOD   IN   CANADA. 

No.  220.]  American  Consulate, 

.  Three  Rivers,  Province  of  Quebec,  May  H,  1908, 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  dispatch  No. 
109,  dated  May  6,  1908  (file  No.  8712-34),  and  in  reply  beg  to  state: 

(1)  The  price  of  pulp  wood  in  the  rough  has  within  a  year  held  at 
S5  per  cord;  at  less,  at  very  great  distance  from  transportation  facili- 
ties. Farmers  who  have  no  stumpage  tax  to  pay  have  sold  as  low  as 
S4.50  and  in  rare  instances  at  S4  per  cord. 

(2)  The  rossing  or  peeling  of  the  pulp  wood  costs  from  $2  to  S3  per 
cord,  making  the  price  of  such  peeled  pulp  wood  $7  to  $8  per  cord. 

(3)  The  stumpage  tax  on  wood  for  consumption  in  Canada  is  40 
cents  per  cord,  but  for  'export  65  cents  per  cord.  For  stumpage,  the 
Canadian  government  estimates  600  feet  to  the  cord,  but  in  the  trade 
1,000  feet  are  taken  as  the  measurement  for  2  cords. 

(4)  Mr.  William  Ritchie,  of  Three  Rivers,  Province  of  Quebec,  a 
large  holder  of  timber  limits  in  this  consular  district,  contracted  last 
year  for  a  lar^e  amount  of  pulp  wood  with  the  Laurentide  Paper 
Company,  the  largest  paper  manufacturing  concern  in  Canada,  located 
in  this  consular  district  at  Grand  Mere,  Province  of  Quebec.  He 
receives  $5  per  cord,  delivered  on  the  Bastonis  River,  Province  of 
Quebec,  some  165  miles  northwest  from  here.  The  cost  of  bringing 
the  wood  from  the  Bastonis  River  to  the  St.  Maurice  River  at  La 
Tuque  will  be  about  50  cents,  and  from  there  to  Grand  Mere,  Prov- 
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ince  of  Quebec,  about  30  cents  more.  For  export  to  the  United 
States  it  would  have  to  be  brought  to  Three  Rivers,  and  might  pos- 
sibly add  20  cents  more  to  the  expense;  so  that  this  wood  would 
cost,  if  it  had  been  bought  by  an  American  company,  about  $6  in 
the  rough,  delivered  on  the  canal  boat,  to  which  price  the  cost  of 
cutting  it  into  small  wood,  of  about  15  cents  per  cord,  and  of  rossing, 
as  stated  above,  would  have  to  be  added,  and  the  extra  stumpage 
tax  of  25  cents  per  cord  of  Canadian  government  measure. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  who  contracted  for  the  cutting  of  the  timber  at  $5  per 
thousand  feet,  estimates  his  net  profit,  after  deducting  for  fire  tax, 
for  ground  rent  on  his  limits,  and  for  explorations  and  incidental 
expenses,  to  be  $1.65  per  cord. 

(5)  The  American  exporters  of  pulp  wood  who  consulate  their  ship- 
ments are  subject  to  an  additional  expense  for  such  consulation, 
besides  charges  of  the  customs  brokers  and  the  customs,  augmenting 
the  cost,  aside  from  transportation  from  this  port  to  destination^ 
about  20  to  50  cents  per  cord. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  of  New  York  has  sawmills 
here  and,  at  other  points  where  it  manufactures  the  lumber  taken 
from  its  vast  timber  limits.  (See  Exhibit  A.)  It  exports  much  pulp 
wood  and  some  of  its  lumber  to  the  United  States.  Its  pulp  wood 
is  rossed  and  invoiced  at  $7  per  cord. 

According  to  the  local  manager  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, the  cost  of  such  pulp  wood  is  $7.13  to  $7.65  per  cord,  laid  down 
at  this  port  without  any  charges  against  the  capital  invested  by  pur- 
chase money  in  the  limits,  losses  by  fire,  floods,  etc. 

The  Berlin  (N.  H.)  Mills  Company  owns  vast  tracts  of  timber  limits 
in  this  consular  district,  formerly  standing  in  the  name  of  Breakey 
and  others,  but  its  export  is  consulated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  at  Victoriaville,  Sherbrooke,  or  Levis.  I  am  not  at 
the  moment  able  to  give  their  prices. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Berlm  Mills  Company  will  build  pulp  and 
paper  mills  at  La  Tucjue,  Province  of  Quebec,  in  this  consular  district, 
on  the  St.  Maurice  River,  and  that  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company 
will  also  soon  start  such  enterprises  at  or  near  this  city.  Such  mills 
will  become  competitors  of  the  Canadian  mills,  now  commanding  quite 
a  paper  trade  in  the  United  States,  at  prices  of  from  $35  to  $40  per 
ton  at  the  mills,  prices  which  are  from  10  to  15  per  cent  under  those 
at  which  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  can  ootain  their  supplies. 
Many  mills  were  originally  projected  by  American  capitalists  and  are 
still  under  American  management,  although*  strictly  identified  with 
Canadian  interests  and  given  over  to  an  advocacy  of  every  possible 
prohibitory  measure  against  the  export  not  only  of  pulp  wood,  but 
also  of  the  manufactured  article  of  wood  pulp. 

The  financial  depression  of  last  autumn  continues  and  has  affected 
the  lumber  trade  greatly.  Labor  is  more  easily  obtained  at  prices 
that  prevailed  before  1897.  Not  all  of  the  sawmills  are  working,  and 
there  is  less  undertaken  in  the  forest. 

The  prices  prevailing  this  vear  in  the  principal  lumber  regions  of 
this  consular  district,  located  along  the  St.  Maurice,  are  lower  than 
last  year.  Loggers  who  received  a  year  ago  as  high  as  $40  per  month 
and  Doard  now  receive  $25  to  $35.  Camp  help  receive  from  $16  to 
$24  and  board.     Board  is  estimated  at  $10  per  month  per  head. 
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The  cost  of  cutting  the  wood  when  done  by  contract  remains  as 
last  year,  at  $5  per  thousand  feet,  Canadian  government  measure. 
Dehvery  to  shipping  point  at  Three  Rivers  makes  the  cost  of  wood 
per  cord  as  follows: 

Cutting  wood $2. 50 

Stumpage  for  export .65 

From  stump  to  La  Tuque,  average .50 

From  main  river  to  Three  Rivers,  average 35  to    .50 

Total 4. 00  to  4. 15 

The  rossing  or  peeling  of  pulp  wood  in  the  forests  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  I  am  mformed,  costs  only  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  American 
cord.  The  price  is  therefore,  if  correctly  given  me,  higher  in  Canada 
(see  p.  1989,  par.  2)  possibly  because  our  workmen,  although  receiving 
no  higher  wages,  labor  more  industriously,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to 
their  contractors  and  manufacturers. 

Labor  in  the  Canadian  paper  mills  is  as  high  as  in  the  United  States, 
yea,  oftentimes  even  higher.  Many  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
Canadian  mills  are  French  Canadians,  generally  naturalized  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  have  returned  because  of  the  good  wages  obtainable 
in  their  parent  country.  Formerly  cheaper  living  and  lower  rents, 
especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  were  additional  inducements  for 
their  home-coming,  but  these  no  longer  prevail,  as  the  prices  for  pro- 
visions are  at  times  even  higher  than  in  the  States  bordering  on  this 
Erovince,  and  rents  have  nsen  in  manufacturing  and  harbor  towns 
•om  50  to  100  per  cent  and  more  within  the  last  t&ee  years. 

The  skilled  mechanics  employed  in  the  Canadian  paper  mills  are 
generally  native  Americans.  They  receive  even  higher  wages  than  in 
the  United  States,  as  an  inducement  to  leave  their  Rome  and  coimtry. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  a  ton  of  news  paper  is  compiited  at  from 
$20  to  $22  in  Canada.  It  i^  claimed  that  the  product  can  not  be 
manufactured  for  less  than  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  that 
the  raw  product  is  here.  It  is  claimed  that  the  forests  are  so  largely 
controlled  by  the  American  paper  manufacturers  as  to  make  the  item 
of  transportation  of  the  pulp  wood  a  small  item.  The  holdings  of  the 
American  paper  mills  are  said  to  contain  an  almost  exhaustless  supply. 
Exhibit  A,  hereto  attached,  shows  the  International  Paper  Company's 
holdings  to  be  limits  49  and  11,  covering  in  this  consular  district  alone 
2,587  square  miles,  to  say  nothing  of  hmits  standing  in  the  name  of 
other  parties  and  of-f  ar  more  extensive  holdings  by  the  same  company 
imder  various  names  in  the  lower  sections  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

This  report  is  hastily  prepared  within  a  few  hours  after  the  receipt 
of  your  dispatch,  as  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  special 
cominittee  of  Congress  having  this  subject  under  investigation  is 
seeking  such  information  as  may  be  immediately  available.  If  a 
more  detailed  report  be  desired,  covering  the  prices  of  all  the  paper- 
mill  products,  and  of  news  paper  in  particular,  obtaining  in  this 
Srovince,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export,  cost  of  pro- 
uction,  in  fullest  detail,  such  as  may  be  gleaned  from  the  books  of 
the  several  Canadian  companies,  etc.,  I  await  your  instructions. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  H.  Worman, 

American  CotisuL 
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Exhibit  A. 
Oovemment  timber  limiti  of  the  8L  Maurice. 


No. 


Name  of  holder. 


Number 
limits. 


Square 
miles. 


Ground 
rent. 


Residflnoe. 


St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co 

Laurentide  Paper  Co 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Co 

Alex.  Baptist 

The  Ores  Falls  Co 

BelKo-Can.  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co 

Union  Bas  and  Paper  Co 

Tourville  Lumber  Mills 

Price  Bros.  &  Co 

Htram  A.  Calvin 

Daniel  Ford 

Hon.  Richard  Turner 

Wm.  Power.M.  P 

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada. . . 

E.D.Moore 

J.  A.  Rousseau 

Denault,  Tobin  &  Ghampoux.. 

EUwood  Wilson  &  Co 

Reed&Co 

Wm.  Ritchie 

M.F.Davis 

James  Robinson 

Fox,  Tingling  &  Drummond. . 


2,102 

1,624 

1,462 

1,242 

1,073 

765 

485 

485 

336 

^^ 

215 
178 
170 
135 
97 
97 
80 
51 
50 
48 
46 
26 
24 


•6,306 

4,872 

4,886 

3,726 

3,210 

2,205 

1,466 

1,466 

1,001 

783 

684 

645 

534 

510 

406 

291 

291 

240 

153 

150 

144 

138 

75 

72 


Three  Rivers. 
Grand  Mtee. 
Boston. 
Three  Rivers. 

Do. 
Shawlnigan  Falls. 
Batiscan. 
Three  Rivers. 
LouisevlUe. 
Batiscan. 
Garden  City. 
Montreal. 
Quebec. 

Do. 
Montreal. 
Ottawa. 

St.  Anne  de  Perad*. 
Sherbrooke. 
Grand  M%re. 

Do. 
Three  Rtvers. 
Quebec. 
Montreal. 

Do. 


Iniernatignal  Paper  Company, 

New  YorJcy  May  25,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Sdect  Committee  on 

Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Dear  Sir:  Kindly  refer  to  the  middle  of  page  1123,  No  19  of  the 
Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation  Hearing^,  where  Mr.  Stafford  asked 
Mr.  Meigs  how  long  it  would  take  a  stripling  to  become  of  sufficient 
size  for  pulp  wood.  Mr.  Meigs  replied,  '*  about  fifteen  years."  On 
page  1124  Mr.  Meigs  explained  that  he  meant  that  if  seedlings  were 

Elanted  4  feet  apart  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  some  would  have  to 
e  cut  out.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  lie  had  been  informed  that 
some  of  the  trees  thus  cut  out  would  be  6  inches  in  diameter.  This 
is  large  enough  to  use  for  pulp  wood.  Of  course,  as  the  trees  have 
to  be  cut  for  the  purpose  of  '^tliinning,"  the  limitation  of  12  inches 
in  diameter  does  not  apply. 

While  Mr.  Meigs  may  have  unintentionally  given  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, I  believe  he  was  literally  within  the  trutn  in  his  statement.  I 
believed  myself  that  he  had  overstated  the  matter,  but  in  order  to 
find  out  if  there  was  anj  basis  for  his  statement  requested  him  to 
write  to  the  Forest  Service.  I  now  send  you  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  reply  from  the  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Sil- 
viculture, from  which  you  will  see  that  he  estimates  that  a  small 
percentage  of  Scotch  pine  would  reach  a  diameter  of  6  inches  18  inches 
above  the  groimd  at  15  years  of  age,  and  that  a  wider  spacing  would 
result  in  even  more  rapid  growth;  and  further,  that  tne  growth  of 
Norway  spruce  is  faster  to  some  extent  than  that  of  Scotch  pine. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Meigs's  statement  was  within  the  facts. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  Lyman, 
Assistant  to  PresiderU. 
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Mat  18,  1908. 
The  Forest  Seryiob, 
t#     U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture^  Wdshington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  May  I  ask  for  information  on  the  following  points: 

Under  the  best  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  location  in  the 
Adirondacks,  what  may  we  reasonably  expect  the  condition  and  size 
of  Norway  spruce  and  Scotch  pine  wifi  be  fifteen  years  after  planting 
seedling  4  feet  apart  in  a  plantation? 

Would  it  then  be  proper — that  is,  after  fifteen  years — to  thin  out; 
and  if  so,  would  you  expect  that  we  would  find  any  trees  6  inches  in 
diameter  18  inches  above  the  ground? 

When  would  you  expect  to  find  any  large  proportion  of  6-inch 
trees  ? 

WiU  you  kindly  giye  me  information  on  the  aboye  subjects  at  your 
early  convenience,  addressing  me  at  my  office  in  New  York  City,  No. 
2  Rector  street. 

Yoiu^,  very  truly,  -• . 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Forest  Service,  Branch  op  Silviculture, 

Washington,  May  £0, 1908. 
Mr.  Fbnis  J.  Meigs, 

No.  2  Rector  Street,  New  York  City, 
Dear  Sir:  I  regret  that  the  Forest  Service  has  no  extensive  data 
on  the  rate  of  growth  of  Scotch  pine  and  Norway  spruce  in  this 
coxmtry,  since  strictly  commercial  plantations  of  these  species  are 
rare  and  of  recent  origin. 

A  20-year-old  plantation  of  Scotch  pine  near  Shenandoah,.  Pa., 
now  averages  25  leet  high  and  the  trees  5  inches  to  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter breast-high. 

The  height  growth  of  Scotch  pine  on  the  northern  prairies  is  as 
follows: 


Age. 


6  yean.. 
10  yean. 


Height. 


Feet. 

ai 

13.3 


Age. 


15  yean. 
20  yean. 


Heiglrt. 


FeeL 
214 
3L4 


I  believe  that  on  favorable  situations  in  the  Adirondacks  a  small 
per  cent  of  a  stand  of  Scotch  pine  may  reach  a  diameter  of  6  inches 
at  a  height  of  18  inches  above  the  ground  at  15  years  of  age.  How- 
ever, this  is  only  an  estimate.  At  this  size  a  thinning  would  be 
advisable  if  the  trees  had  been  originally  spaced  4  feet  by  4  feet:  A 
wider  spacing  of  6  feet  by  6  feet  would  result  in  more  rapid  growth 
and  it  is  likefy  that  there  would  not  be  much  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  wood. 

The  growth  of  Norway  spruce  is  somewhat  faster  than  that  of 
Scotch  pine  on  favorable  situations. 
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The  average  number  of  years  it  takes  native  spruce  to  grow  1  inch 
in  diameter  m  Maine  on  different  types  of  land  is  as  follows: 

^^  Ye 


Upper  spruce  slope 22 

Upper  spruce  and  hard-wood  land 11 

Lower  spruce  slope 16 

Lower  spruce  ana  hard-wood  land 11 

Spruce  flat 8 

Spruce  swamp 7 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Samuel  N.  Spring,  Chief. 


Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers, 

Chicago,  May  25,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Select  Committee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation. 
''  Dear  Sir:  As  requested  by  you  during  my  examination  before 
your  committee  on  Friday,  the  22d  instant,  I  am  inclosing  herewith 
a  carbon  copy  of  statement  showing  the  tonnage  of  freight  received, 
also  of  freignt  forwarded,  by  the  'msconsin  pulp  and  paper  mills  for 
the  year  ended  August  1,  1907. 

This  is  the  statement  that  was  compiled  by  me  from  data  that  was 
furnished  for  this  particular  purpose  bv  the  individu^  mills,  the 
original  of  this  statement  having  been  filed  with  the  Wisconsin  rail- 
road commission  in  connection  with  our  appUcation  to  that  body  for 
reduced  rates  on  pulp  wood  within  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

During  my  examination  you  also  requested  that  I  furnish  the  com- 
mittee with  a  list  of  the  mills  that  are  represented  by  this  office,  and 
I  beg  to  say  that  this  information  is  shown  below. 

Tours,  very  truly,  W.  D,  Hurlbut. 

American  Writing  Paper  Company  (Shattuck  &  Babcock  Company  Division),  De 
Pere,  Wis. ;  Appleton  Coated  Paper  Company^  Appleton,  Wis. :  Bei]^rom  Paper  Com- 
pany, Neenah,  Wis.;  Boyd,  C.  S.,  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  C«ntralia  Pulp 
and  Water  Power  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. ;  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company, 
Combined  Locks,  Wis.;  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Wis.;  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.;  Edwaitls,  John, 
Manufacturing  Company,  Port  Edwards,  Wis. ;  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  Park  Falls, 
Wis. ;  Fox  River  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis. ;  Gilbert  Paper  Company,  Menaflha. 
Wis.;  Grandfather  Palls  Company,  Merrill,  Wis.;  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Grand  Rapids,  Wis. ;  Interlake  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.; 
_bhn  Hoberg  Company,  The,  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  Kimoerly-Clark  Company,  Neenah, 
Wis.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  Kimberly,  Wis.,  Ouinnesec,  Mich.;  Lindauer  Pulp  Company. 
Kaukauna,  Wis.;  Lindauer  Pulp  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Merrill,  Wis.;  Me- 
nasha  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.,  Ladysmith,  Wis. ,  Ashland,  Wis. ;  Neenah  Paper 
Company,  Neenah,  Wis.;  Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  The,  Nekoosa,  Wis.;  Northern 
Paper  Oompany,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.;  Northern  Paper  Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis.; 
Outagamie  Paper  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis.;  Patten  Paper  Company,  Appleton, 
Wis.;  Plover  Paper  Company,  Menasha,  Wis.;  Port  Edwards  Fibre  Company,  Port 
Edwards,  Wis.;  Pulp  Wood  Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Riverside  Fibre  and  Paper 
Company,  Appleton,  Wis.;  Strange  Paper  Company,  John,  Menasha,  Wis.;  Thilmany 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Kaukauna,  Wis. ;  Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
Tomahawk.  Wis.:  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  The,  Kaukauna,  Wis.;  Wlutin^, 
George  A.,  Menasna,  Wis.;  W^isconsin  Pulp  Wood  Conipany,  Neenah,  Wis.;  Wisconsin 
River  Power  and  Pulp  Company.  Menasha.  Wis.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis,;  Wisconsin 
Tissue  Paper  C/ompany,  Appleton.  Wiii. 
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AUGUST  1,  1906,  TO  AUGUST  1,  1907. 
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Tons  retelved. 


nrt*i    I  Wrwi    Pulp  and     Mlacel 
UMU.   I  wood,    -ulnhlte.    laneouj 


Beigstrom  Paper  Co 

Boyd,  C.  S.,  Paper  Co 

Centralia  Pulp  and  Water  Power  Co. 

Combined  Locks  Paper  Co 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Pa- 
per Co 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Co 

Edwards,  Jno..  Manufacturing  Co.. . 

Flambeau  Paper  Co 

Fox  River  Paper  Co 

Gilbert  Paper  Co 

Grandfather  Falls  Co 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. . . 

Green  Bay  Fiber  and  Paper  Co 

Interlake  Paper  and  Pulp  Co 

Kimberly-Clark  Co 

Lindauer  Pulp  Co 

Lindauer  Pulpand  Manufacturing  Co 

Menasha  Paper  Co 

Neenah  Paper  Co 

Nekoosa  Paper  Co 

Northern  Paper  MiUs 

Outagamie  Paper  Co 

Patten  Paper  Co 
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WOOD  PULP,   PRINT  PAPER,  ETC.  1911 

Mr.  Ballou.  No  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  an  agreement  with  them. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Nothmg  more  than  that  if  they  get  the  business  at 
our  price,  we  allow  them  a  commission  of  3  per  cent  for  getting  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  give  them  a  price  when  you  refer  it  to 
them? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No;  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  They  know  it  already? 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  strange  for  you  to  refer  an 
arrangement  to  be  made  with  you  to  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.,  with 
whom  you  have  no  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  give  you  information  in  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Very  frequently. 

The  Chairman.  And  whether  it  is  steady? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  weak? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Based  on  information  which  they  obtain  from  you 
and  other  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  paper  have  you  sold  through  Allen, 
McEnery  &  Co.  during  the  last  six  months  or  such  a  matter? 

Mr.  Ballou.  We  have  made  several  contracts;  that  is,  they  have 
made  for  us,  for  news-print  paper,  since  the  1st  of  January,  several 
contracts.  I  would  like  to  state  that  the  Sears-Roebuck  Company 
contract,  which  we  have  had  for  three  years,  we  lost  the  first  of  last 
year,  and  consequently  it  threw  us  into  the  market  with  their  pro- 
duction, and  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  have  in  fact  made  all  our  con- 
tracts for  our  Ladysmith  mill  since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
800  tons,  which  we  have  had  tq  run  since  the  1st  of  January  for 
the  Sears-Roebuck  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  agent? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Pilcher,  Hamilton  &  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with  their  names. 

Mr.  Ballou.  Thev  are  quite  extensive  jobbers  in  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  llow  much  of  your  paper  do  they  handle? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Not  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  buy  paper  from  you  or  handle  paper  on  a 
commission  ?  * 

Mr.  Ballou.  They  buy  it  from  us. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  people  handle  it  on  a  commission? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  carry  any  paper  in  stock? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  their  office? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Their  office  is  135  Adams,  in  the  Merchants'  Loan  and 
Trust  building. 

The  CifAiRMAN.  The  same  building  where  Mr.  Hurlbut's  office  is? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  same  building,  and  on  the  same  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Connecting  offices? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  can  not  tell  you  here,  now;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  that  information? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir;  if  our  books  show  it,  I  can.     I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  other  costs  of  administration? 

Mr.  Ballou.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  send  us  that? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Stafford.  In  what  territory  do  you  place  most  of  your  output? 

Mr.  Ballou.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Stafford.  To  what  territory  do  you  furnish  most  of  your 
output? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  has  the  largest  contract. 
That  is,  the  contract  has  not  started  yet;  it  starts  next  month.  We 
have  the  contract  with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  which  will  be  the 
largest  one  consumer. 

Mr.  Stafford.  When  was  that  contract  executed? 

Mr.  Ballou.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  price  under  that  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  forty  cents,  f.  o.  b.  MinneapoUs,  for 
30-pound  paper. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  your  mills  supply  any  of  the  Milwaukee  papers? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  is  the  date  of  that  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  The  date  of  that  contract  was  very  early  in  February. 
I  can  not  give  the  exact  date.     It  was  early  in  February. 

Mr.  Stafford.  This  year? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  contract  prior  to  the  present  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  At  what  price  do  you  supply  paper  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  net,  f.  o.  b.  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  does  that  stand  you  at  the  mill? 

Mr.  Ballou.  That  stands  us  at  the  rate  of  12  cents,  so  that  shipped 
from  the  Ladysmith  mill  that  would  stand  us  at  the  rate  of  $2.18  at 
the  mill. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  jou  deUver  that  at  the  press  room  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Stafford.  That  is  on  the  cars? 

Mr.  Ballou.  On  the  siding. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  what  period  does  that  contract  run? 

Mr.  Ballou.  One  year. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  competition 
between  various  manufacturers  for  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Ballou.  There  was  very  sharp  competition  between  the  mill 
that  was  furnishing  it  previous  to  our  contract,  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Stafford.  For  this  present  contract? 

Mr.  Ballou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stafford.  What  mill  was  that? 
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Newspapers  belonging  to 773 

Object  of,  and  relation  to  the  movement  for  free  pulp  and  paper 627 

Statement  that  telegrams  from  newspaper  publishers  show  an  in- 
crease of  $14  per  ton 463 

Associated    Press   meeting,   message   formulated   r^ardlng   the   paper 

situation 83 

Association  of  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers,  trade  customs 889 

Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger 82,100 

Atkinson,  H.  M.  (see  also  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader) 762 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 399 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 899 

Attorney-General,  whereas  regarding  statement  that  the  American  News- 
paper  Publishers  Association  had   refused  to  testify   after  making 

charges 782 

(See  also  Bonaparte,  Attomey-Greneral  C.  J. — Justice,  Departm^it  of.) 
Evidence  submitted  to  Attomey-Greneral  the  same  as  that  used  before 

special  committee 287 

Witnesses — 

Names  submitted  by  Mr.  Bidder 280 

Statement  of  Attorney-General  Bonaparte 286 

Witnesses  to  combination 310 

Atwell,  R.  B.,  organizing  western  merger 262 

Atwood,  L.  T 1653 

Audit  Company,  Harry  Price,  manager 337 

Audit  contracts  (see  also  (Contracts) 695-696 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 73,390 

Aurora  (111.)  News 67 

Austin,  O.  P.,  chief  of  bureau  of  statistics 545 

Letter  to  Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann  accompanying  statistics  of  imports  and 
exports  of  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  paper  products,  from  1898  to 

1907 863-^864 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann,  containing  copies  of  telegrams  from 
consuls  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Melbourne,  Ottawa,  giving  market  prices 
of  news  print  paper  in  their  respective  countries;  also  average 

price  of  printing  paper  imported  at  New  York 1007 

Statistics  of  paper  exports 1214-1218 

Australia : 

Canadian  agents  in 997 

Exports  to.  International  Paper  Company 1165, 1167 

Prices  obtained 1167-1168 

Price  of  print  paper 1008 

Austria-Hungary : 

Imports 1008-1009 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper  products,  statistics 866-881 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-871 

Price  of  print  paper 1007 

Wages  compared  with  International  Paper  Company..  1085-1086, 1080-1000 

Austria,  print  paper,  prices,  statistics  of 645 

Autoplate 1717, 1718. 1722 

Ayres  Newspaper  Directory 819 

Babcock,  C.  A.: 

{See  also  Plover  Paper  Company;  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp 
Company.) 
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Babcock,  C.  A.— Continued.  P*8«- 

Agreement  to  Increase  price  denied 1801 

American  Writing  Paper  Association,  statement  regarding 1888-1890 

Attended  Chicago  meeting 1759 

Canadian  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  statement  regarding 1896 

Formerly  treasurer,  and  at  present  vice-president  of  General  Traffic 

Company 1893 

Scripps-McRae  League,  member  of  companies'  committee 1658 

Selling  ag«it  of  Fox  River  Valley  Mills 575 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper.  1858-1861, 1887-1896 

Tariff  repeal,  statement  regarding  effect  of 1895 

Vice-president  of  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1876 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  president  of 1893 

Back  tender,  duties  of 668 

Back  tenders: 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 653 

Hours  of  labor 669-671 

Wages 657,669-672 

Wages —  366-369,808 

Berlin  Mills  Company 1400 

Canada 883, 1337 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1592 

Comparison  between  1901  and  1907 1375 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1712 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1866 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1784 

Gilb'ert  Paper  Cbmpany 1410 

Gould  Paper  Company ^ 1091 

International  Paper  Company 1086, 1089, 1090 

Kimberly-Clark  Company 1871 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company 1500 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1667-1668,1676 

Parsons  &  Co 1 973 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 937 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1861 

Bagg,  M.  M.  {see  also  Brownville  Board  Company) 1 835-836 

Bagley  &  Sewell,  Lansing,  S.  D.,  of  organizing  western  merger 262 

Bailey,  W.  W.,  of  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat: 

Additional  statement 651 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  Kansas  Star  and  Kansas  City  Times,  quoted  as  stating 

that  there  was  no  Justification  for  advance  of  prices 647 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 645-647 

Baker,  B.  H.: 

Letter  addressed  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Mann  protesting  against  appointment 
of  the  Select  Committee,  thereby  sidetracking  the  Stevens  bill 

(dated  April  22,  1908) 3,221 

Letter  of  E.  W.  Baker,  .secretary  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers* 
Association  In  reply  to  telegram  inviting  testimony  before  Select 

Committee 8 

Letter    to    Representative   Miller    protesting    against   appointment 

of  Select  Committee 11 

Mistrusts  committed 11 

Bakers,  wages 360 

Bakersfield  (Cal.)  Callfomlan 75 

Baldwin,  H.  E.,  letter lOTO 

BaUou,  M.  H ^ 1534-1535 

(See  also  Menasha  Paper  Company.) 

Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.,  statement  regarding 1009-1913 

Attended  Chicago  meeting 1759 

Combination,  restriction  of  output,  and  collusion  denied 1909 

Manager  of  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1876 

Offers  to  contract  for  output  of  mills  for  any  length  of  time  $6.50 

above  cost  of  production ^ 1907 

Quebec,  Canada,  purchase  of  pulp  wood,  statement  regarding 1900-1907 

Secretary  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1886 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1896-1920 
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BaHou,  M.  H.~Ck)ntinued.  i**«e. 

Statement  regarding  appointment  of  Mr.  Hurlbut  as  traffic  manager 

of  western  mills 1907-1909 

Statement  regarding  information  with  respect  to  quotations  of  com- 
peting companies 1909 

Tariflf  repeal,  statement  regarding 1903 

Treasurer  of  Menasha  Paper  Company  and  manager  of  Wisconsin 

Pulp  Wood  Company J 1896 

Ballston  (N.  X.) 430 

Ballston  Spa  Mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers 361-309 

Balsam : 

Pike  tract,  statistics  of  yield 1362 

Price  per  cord  at  western  mills 686 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 848-849,858-859 

Baltimore  American 72 

Contract,  standard  form,  waste  purchased  from  publisher 451 

Contracts,  forms  of 451,456 

Contracts  with   Great  Northern   and   International   Paper   Cbmpa- 

nles 234-237, 214-245 

Hardship  from  increase  of  prices 1986 

International  Paper  Company  supplies  with  paper  after  Baltimore 

fire 1181 

Paper  made  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 688 

Prices  paid  for  paper  for  fifteen  years;  statement  of  same  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  General  Agnus 1 240 

Prices  raised  on  paper 794 

Quotations  refused  by  Berlin  Mills  Company ^ 238-239 

Shrinkage  in  consumption  of  paper 1171 

White  waste,  letter  of  J.  W.  Stoddard  to  A.  E.  Wright 1170 

Baltimore  Sun,  paper  made  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 688 

Baluster,  F.  E.,  treasurer  of  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1876 

Bamboo  as  material  for  paper 1756 

Bangor  and  Aroostook  Railway,  rebates  given  Great  Northern   Com- 
pany   140-142 

Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial: 
Contracts — 

International  Paper  Company 742-743 

No  present  contract  with  International  Paper  Company 1178 

Bangor,  Me.,  Stetson  Cutler  &  Co 564 

Bannon,  Hon.  Henry  T 1984 

Baptist,  Alex,  timber  holdings _. 1902 

Barkers : 

Wages. 360,  366^369 

Berlin  Mills  Company 1402 

Canada 883.1337 

Canada  Paper  Company 1337 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 661-663 

International  Paper  Company 1089-1090,  1337 

Laurentide  Paper  Company 1337 

Riordon  Paper  Company 1337 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 938 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1861 

Bam  expense,  cost,  International  Paper  Company 1075-1077 

Barr,  Albert  J.,  letter 1561 

Barton,  Charles  S.,  Flambeau  Paper  Company,  inspected 1797 

Barton,  Charles  S.,  western  merger 424rA26 

Basis  of  cost.    (See  Print  paper,  basis  of  cost) 

Bass,  J.  P.  {see  also  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial) 742-743 

Bass,  Mr.  (of  Bangor),  price  of  paper  raised  without  notice 31 

Bass  wood 1460-1461 

Bastonis  River 1989 

Bath    (Me.) 412 

Bath  (Me.)  Times 69-412 

Batiscan 496 

Freight  rates  increase  in 1050,  1051 

Wood  shipped  from 696 
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Battle  Island  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  timber  holdings,  Canada 486 

Bay  Shore  Lumber  Company : 

An  affiliated  company  with  Parsons  &  Co.,  land  owned  in  its  name 8d2 

Rosslng  Mill  near  St.  John ._      564 

Bayless  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  timber  holdings,  Canada 485 

Beacon  Journal  Company,  contract  with  Booth  &  Co. ;  tariff  and  freight 
paid  and  the  cost  of  paper  20  cents  cheaper  than  from  American 

makers 463 

Beacon  Paper  Company,  orders  refused  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democratic  Sen- 
tinel       599 

Beadle's  "Chapters  on  Paper  making" ^ 1758 

Beans.     (See  Provisions.) 

Beater  engineers,  wages 366-369 

Beater  engineers,  wages,  Canada 883 

Beater   room 353 

Beaters : 

Wages 366-369,  808,  810 

Berlin  Mills  Company 1400 

Canada 1338 

Canada  Paper  Company 1338 

Gould  Paper  Company 1091 

International  Paper  Company 1089-1090,  1338 

LAurentide  Paper  Company 1338 

Riordan  Paper  Company .•   1338 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1592 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1712 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1866 

Flambeau  Paper  Company j 1784 

Franklin  Falls  Mill 1412 

Gilbert  Paper  Company 1410 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 661 

Kimberly-Clark   Company 1871 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1668,1676 

St  Regis  Paper  Company 938 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1861 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1475-1481 

Beaters*  helpers,  wages 366-369 

Beaters'  helpers,  wages,  St  Regis  Paper  Company 938 

Beck,  J.  D.,  letter  to  Hon.  R.  M.  La  FoUette  inclosing  statistics  of  the 

wages  of  paper  workers  in  Wisconsin 701-703 

Beech 1461 

Belgium : 

Imports 1008-1009 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper  products,  statistics 866-881 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-871 

Belgo-Canadian  Mills,  situated  at  Shawinlgan 1062 

Bel  go-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Company   (see  also  Shawinlgan  Falls 

Mill) 111,  744-745 

Developing  Shawinlgan  Falls,  output,  timber  limits,  and  exports  of 

wood  pulp  to  the  United  States 561 

Timber   holdings 1992 

Bell,  Claude  J.,  letter l"561 

Bell,  Dr.  Robert 1770 

Belle  Vernon  (Pa.)  Enterprise,  quotation  from  letter 1558 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt,  strike  at,  to  force  adoption  of  three-tour  system 1378 

Belmont   Hotel 305-307 

Belo  &  Co.,  letter 1572 

Beloit  (Wis.)  News 73 

Ben  Franklin  Club,  letter 1546 

Bender,  report  on  diseases  caused  by  handling  rags 1757 

Bender,  Victor  E.,  publisher  of  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil,  state- 
ment before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 648-(551 

B«inett,  James  Ctordon 1731, 1735 

Policy  regarding  "help  wanted"  advertisements 767 

Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News  Palladium 402 

Berge  test  for  ground  wood 1757 
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Bergstrom  Paper  Ck>mpany,  freight  received  and  shipped 1996 

Berkeley  (CJal.)  Gazette TO 

Berlin 636 

Berlin  Mills  Company: 

(See  also  Brown,  Herbert  J.) 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  subsidiary  company  of 1385-1386 

Capacity  of  mill 1388 

Contracts — 

Boston  Post 1555-1556 

Indianapolis  News 1389 

Louisville  Herald 1389 

Lynn    Item 606 

Philadelphia  Press 1389 

Contracts  for  long  time  occasionally  made 1388,1399 

Contracts  lost,  list  of  papers 1411 

Defective  paper  supplied  by 008,009 

Meeting  for  fixing  prices 171, 1441 

Orders  filled  by  Cliff  Paper  Company 1594 

Orders  refused,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat 646 

Output 146 

Annual 1544 

Output  restricted  in  1908 941, 1395 

Paper  purchased  from  Craig  &  Co.,  J.  A.  Davis,  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company,  Manufacturer's  Paper  Company,  Champion 
Paper  Company,  Whltaker  Paper  Company,  and  New  York  and 

Pennsylvania  Company 1386-1387 

Prices  increased — 

Baltimore  News 1392-1394 

Boston   Post 1392-1394 

Cincinnati  Times-Star . 1392-1394 

Detroit  Free  Press 1392-1394 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 1392-1394 

Philadelphia  Press 1397-1388 

Prices  quoted,  highest  and  lowest 1399 

Pulp  wood,  cost  of 1391 

Statement   regarding 1385-1386 

Sulphite    fiber    produced,   one-third    of    total    output    in    United 

States Ji 1396-1397 

Sulphite  fiber  sold  by 1385, 1392, 1396 

Three-tour  system — 

Inaugurated  in  1903 1399-1400 

Proves  successful 1400 

Timber  limits  near  Three  Rivers 1990 

Unions  not  recognized 1403 

Wages,  schedule  of 1400-1402 

Berlin,  N.  H..  freight  rates 135-139 

Berlin  Mills  Company :  ^•st. 

Contract,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 388-^89,393 

Orders  refused  Journal  of  Commerce 180 

Orders  refused  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 175 

Orders  solicited  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 166 

Prices  quoted  Wilkes-Barre  Times 164 

Quotations  refused  Baltimore  American 239 

Raises  rate  to  Philadelphia  Press 68 

Solicits  Baltimore  American  business  and  then  refuses  quotations 239 

Threatens  to  raise  prices 85-86 

Berlin,  University  of,  samples  of  paper  from  library  tested 1758 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Times 407 

Bevan  discovers  cellulose  peroxide 1757 

Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal 397 

Biggar-Wllson  Co.,  publishers  of  '*  Canada's  approaching  peril  '* 1767 

Billboards,  advertisements  compete  with  newspapers 555 

Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette - 72 

Binders*  board,  definition .. 828 

Binders'  Board  Manufacturers'  Association,  meeting  at  Murray  Hill  Hotel, 
February  27,  1908 823-324 
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Binders,   wages 360 

Binders'  wages  liigher  tban  paper  mill  operatiyes ^ 374 

Btngbamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 406 

Binyon,  W.  A.,  letter 1560 

Birch 1461 

Birmingham,  J.  F.,  qnotation  from  letter 1674 

Birmingham  &  Seaman : 

Contracts,  Lee  Newspaper  Syndicate 1866 

Quotations,  Growell  Publishing  Ck>mpany 604 

Supply  Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader  with  Canadian  paper 741 

Black-ash  burners: 

(See  al80  Ash  burners.) 

Wages 808, 810 

Black  River  Falls    (Wis.),  Jackson  County  Journal,  quotation  from 

letter    1668 

Blacksmiths : 

Hudson  FaUs  Mills- 
Hours  of  labor 666 

Wages   666-^66 

Wages  increased 668 

Wages- 
Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1866 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1784 

Hennepin  Paper  Company 1986 

Bleached  sulphite  pulp 336 

Bleachers : 

None  at  Hudson  FaUs  MiUs 663-664 

Wages 808, 810 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1866 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company 1500 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1476-1481 

Block   handlers 673 

Bloomer  Brothers'  Company  pulp  pie  plates;  quotations 844 

Bloomington  (111.)  Bulletin 389 

Blotting  Paper: 

Output,  United  States 445 

Prices.     {See  Prices— Increase— Blotting  paper.) 

Blow  pitmen,  Hudson  Falls  Mills,  wages 661 

Board.     (See  box  board.) 

Bobzin,  Chas.    (See  Oliver  Ditson  Company.) 

Bockman,  Mr.,  news  seller  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y 762 

Boer  war,  influence  upon  paper  market 989 

-  Boiler  plate  " 467 

Boise  (Idaho)  Capital  News 72 

Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman *.  72 

Statement  concerning  freight  rates 127 

Bonaparte,  Attorney-General  C.  J.: 

Letter  addressed  to,  alleging  combine  of  paper  interests 212-217 

Letter  to  Mr.  Norris  pointing  out  that  there  was  no  case  against  the 

paper  makers 308-309 

Report  made  in  reply  to  resolution  of  the  House 286 

Bond,  Douglas  W.,  letter 1644 

Bonds: 

American  Writing  Paper  Company,  quotations  of 834 

International  Paper  Company 1029,1034 

Remington-Martin  Company 1418-1419,1420,1422 

St.  R^is  Paper  Company 968-969 

Bone,  Scott  C.     (Bee  also  Washington  Herald) 832 

Book  combine  contemplated 278 

Book  paper: 

Comparative  use  of  book  and  print  paper 279 

Cost- 
Comparative,  1896-1907,  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  1470 
Increase  of  manufacturing.  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany   1472 
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WOOD  PULP,  PBINT  PAPER,  ETC. 


Mr.  Stilp.  The  net  prices  received. 

The  Chairman.  Give  them  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  table  last  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


DELL8  PAPER  AND  PULP  COMPANY,  BAU  CLAIRB,  WIS. 

Comparative  cost  of  print  paper  per  100  pounda. 


1902.... 
1903.... 
1904.... 
1905.. y 
1906..  T. 
1907.... 


Sulphite 
or  ground 
wood  pulp. 


0.83641 
.90164 
.90104 
.88502 
.95296 

1. 19142 


Rosin, 
clay.  etc. 


a  0715 
.0622 
.0650 
.0774 
.0615 
.0644 


Puttinff 

throu^ 

mUi. 


0.64619 
.52926 
.51466 
.49078 
.48414 


Total 
costs. 


1.4641 
1.4930 
1.4807 
1.4638 
1.4986 
1.7961 


Net  price 
leoeiTed. 


L9534 
2.0091 
2.0166 
1.9001 
1.7307 
1.9647 


Pi'oAt. 


.aci 

.53« 
.4481 


NoTB.—Tbe  above  cost  does  not  include  any  chaige  on  account  of  depreciation  or  IntevMt  on 
investment. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  this  year? 

Mr.  Stilp.  I  have  not  those  figures,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  important  thin^. 

Mr.  Stilp.  As  I  stated,  that  is  all  I  can  furnish.  I  can  secure  that 
foryou  if  you  desire. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  had  better  send  it  to  us  as  to  all  of  these 
items.      \  *^  %  1 

Mr.  Stafford.  As  to  all  the  schedules. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  as  far  as  you  can,  for  1908.     Is  that  allt 

Mr.  Stilp.  That  is  all  I  have;  jres,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  selling  f 

Mr.  Stilp.  No,  Mr.  Davis  looks  after  that. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  buying? 

Mr.  Stilp.  The  buying  of  some;  not  of  the  pulp  wood,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.     i|^ 

STATEMENT  OF  HK.  V.  D.  SIMONS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Yours  is  the  Grand  Rapids  Company? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  CJompany,  located 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  capacity  have  you ? 

Mr.  Simons.  Forty-six  tons  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  horsepower? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  developed  about  5,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  your  plant? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  carry  it  on  the  books  at  $596,000.  I  might  make 
an  explanation  regarding  the  apparently  low  cost  for  the  high  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  ffomg  to  ask  you  about  that. 

ifr.  Simons.  We  do  not  make  all  the  pulp  that  we  use;  during  the 
past  year  we  purchased  between  5,000  and  6,000  tons  of  pulp;  and  we 
do  not  make  any  sulphite  at  times  of  the  year.  If  the  water  would 
hold  up  the  year  aroimd  we  would  have  pulp  enough.  _  We  have 
developed  the  power  to  its  maximum,  which  is  about  5,000  in  the  best 
water  periods. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement? 
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Boston  Post:  Page. 

Letter  Inclosing  contract  with  Berlin  Mills  Ck>mpany 1555-155G 

Quotation  from  letter 1558 

Bowles,  Samuel: 

Letter  to  Herman  Bidder  regarding  contract  with  paper  companies.-  303 

Statement  before  Select  Ck>mmlttee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 520-623 

Bowdoin  Mills,  labor  and  wages,  production,  cost  of,  etc.    (See  Parsons  & 
Co.,  financial  statement) 

Bowdoin  Paper  Manufacturing  Ck)mpany,  output -.  146 

Bowers,  George  B.,  letter 1572 

Bowker,  N.  J. : 

{See  also  Pettebone-Gataract  Paper  Ck>mpany.) 

Attended  Chicago  meeting 1606 

Box  board : 

Definition 313 

Output — 

Canada 445 

United  States 445 

Prices.     (See  Prices — Increase — Box  board.) 

Statistics    - J 1355 

Wood  pulp  used  In » 314 

Box-board  combine.     (See  Park's  Pool,  United  Box  Board  and  Paper 

Company.) 

Box-board  mills:  ^'^' 

Print  paper  not  made  by 313 

Shut  down.     (See  Paper  mills — Shut  down.) 

Box-board  pool,  collapsed  April  1,  1908 227 
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StaUmerU  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  1900. 


lAbor 

Palp  wood: 

Spruoe,  4,190^  cords 

Poplar,  l,139ffl  cords 

Jack  pine,  928tV^  cords 

Balsam,  17M  cords 

Basswood,  73Ht  cords 

Qothlxi^: , 

Sundries 

Grinder  stones 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) 

Bam  (one-thlra) 

Oeneral  expenses  (one-third) 

Blectrio  lifting  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) 

Interest  (one-third) 

Taxes  (one-third) 

Insurance  (one-third) 

Main.  Hyd.  Association  (one-third) 
Legal  expenses  (one-third) 


1 

Coftptf 

lOOpoondt 

Cost. 

on  net 

prodno- 

1 

ttoa. 

$14,507.31 

«ll« 

aO,917.8S 

3, 77a  12  I 

2,166.46  1 

.Ml 

88l37  1 

173.56 

42a(l6 

OM 

8153 

.m 

1,292.78  1 

.on 

57&04I 

.(W 

312.86  1 

.on 

06.18 

.OM 

532.66 

.QM 

4&67  , 

.<M 

1,22L44  . 

.m 

19.30 

.a» 

1,007.86 

.OM 

603.84 

.OM 

153.36 

.oou 

16.66 

.0001 

58,006  81 


.sno 


Production,  10,036,008  pounds. 

Days  run,  370fH. 

Ayerage  tons  per  day,  18HII- 


Statement  of  manufacture  of  pulp  for  the  year  190t. 


Labor , 

Pulp  wood: 

Spruce  (43,960  cords) 

Poplar  (2,538.15  cords) 

Jack  pine  (707.82  cords) 

Balsam  (507.02  cords) 

Basswood  (17.75  cords) 

Hemlock  (51.67  cords) 

Stones , 

Clothing 

Sundries , 

Oeneral  expense  (one-third) 

Repairs  (one-third) , 

Supplies  (one-third) 

Oil  and  grease  (one-third) 

Insurance  (one-third) 

Taxes  (ono-third) 

Electric  lighting  (one-third) 

Bam  Cone-third) , 

Legal  expense  (one-third) 

Main  Hyd.  Association  (one-third) 


Cost. 


$16,381.81 


!  CostDer 

JOOpomdi 

ionnetpiP- 

doctloiL 


43,900. 

2,538. 

797. 

597. 

17. 

51. 


186 


Mi 
.OM 

.oon 

.OM 
.000 
.0005 

.oos 

.OM 


264.25 

.009 

854.71 

.OOM 

082.62 

.on? 

286.74  , 

.00ft 

833.03 

.OM 

463.06 

.0141 

53.04  1 

.OM 

125.83 

.oots 

72.02' 

.000? 

376.61 

.O0S7 

70,471.85 


Production,  10.189.102  pounds. 

Days  run.  28STff . 

Average  dally  tonnage,  17||H* 
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Paper  mills  on  three-tour  system 805 
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Paper  mills  undersell  American : 6,26 

Paper  purchased  by  the  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune  in  Canada 

at  a  lower  rate  than  that  offered  by  American  dealers 640 

Paper  trade,  Investigation  by  Royal  commission 109 

Prices   increase 390 

Prices  of  provisions 1043-1045 

Prime  Minister  Laurier 1938, 1940 

Print  paper — 

Output 579 

Prices 27. 28, 470, 56^-567. 1007 

Sworn  to  by  Mr.  Acer  of  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company 567 

Prices,  statistics  of 545 

Purchased  by  International  Paper  Company 29 

Print-paper  output,  effect  on  American  market 434-435 

Pulp  mills — 

Capacity  of ^ 1706, 1774 

Number  and  capacity  of 1773 

Pulp  mills  on  two-tour  system 806 

Pulp  wood 480-486 

Cost  of 1989-1991 

Cost  of  cutting 1991 

Export  duty  likely  to  be  placed  on 679-681 

Exports,  1907 996 

Exports,  prohibition  of 1602-1603 

Freight  rates 1449-1460 

Imported  by  Parsons  &  Co 898 

Prices  controlled  by  Canada 1593 

Purchased  by — 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1786-1787 

Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1448 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1665-1666 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1469 

Pulp-wood  statistics  (consular  report  of  Mr.  Worman) 112 

Quebec,  purchase  of  pulp  wood  {see  Pulp  Wood — Quebec  purchase). 

Retaliatory  tariff 556, 557 

Seventeen  thousand  tons  of  paper  ordered  to  keep  Canadian  mills 

from  supplying  American  consumers 6,27 

Skilled  paper  makers  come  from  the  United  States 691 

Springfield  Republican  gets  paper  from  Booth  &  Co.  at  lower  rate 

with  duty  paid 620-528 

Spruce  in  Quebec 663 

Stumpage — 

Decrease  in  price  of 1066 

Paid  to  government,  International  Paper  Company 1056-1058 

Supply  of  pulp  wood 1357-1368 

Surplus  of  mills  exported 110 

Tariff  on  pulp-wood  exports 482 

Tariff  on  wood  exports  by  Canadian  government 482 

Taxes  paid  to  Canadian  government  by  International  Paper  Company 

on  timber  lands 1057, 1068 

Three-tour  system — 

Adopted  by  Laurentide  Mills 691 

Skilled  labor  on 1339-1340 

Timber  exportations,  threats  of  tariff  on 246-246 

Timber  holdings 483-498,1989,1991-1992 

American   companies 26 

Battle  Island  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 486 

Bayless  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 486 

Brown   Brothers 486 

International  Paper  Company 486-490, 1056-1066 

International  Paper  Company  making  purchases 299-500 

List  of  firms  owning 1992 
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The  Chairman.  At  what  time,  do  you  remember?  If  you  remem- 
ber about  the  price,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  remember  the  time. 

Mr.  Simons.  September,  October,  and  November. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  series  of  sales? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  made  several  sales  at  that  price;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Current  sales,  were  these? 

Mr.  Simons.  Current  sales. 

The  Chairman.  No  contract? 

Mr.  Simons.  No  contract  business. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  the  prices  run  recently  on  current 
sales? 

Mr.  Simons.  There  has  practically  been  no  current  business  in  the 
last  six  months;  there  has  been  very  little.  • 

The  Chairman.  They  have  quit  consuming  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  Seemingly  so;  yes,  sir.  Of  course  the  newspapers  do 
not  use  all  of  the  paper.  There  is  a  great  deal  used  outside  of  the 
newspapers,  in  cheap  magazines  and  advertising  schemes,  and  so  forth. 
That  has  been  practically  cut  off  since  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  that  were  true,  but  I  would  not  judge  it  to 
be  so  by  my  mail.  The  small  newspapers  do  not  buy  paper  in  con- 
tracts that  way? 

Mr.  Simons.  As  I  stated  before,  we  have  not  made  any  contracts  at 
that  price.  By  the  way,  we  had  a  contract,  about  the  best  contract 
we  had,  at  the  best  price  we  made,  with  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  at 
$2.51  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  contract  made? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  w  as  made  some  time  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  any  paper  this  year? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  shipped  two  cars  on  that  order,  but  they  bought 
then  from  the  Cheboygan  Paper  Company,  because  they  could  do 
better.     They  told  me  it  was  because  my  paper  was  inferior. 

The  Chairman.  They  said  it  was  because  your  paper  was  inferior! 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  they  did  not  want  any  more  of  our  paper. 
I  told  them  if  they  would  send  back  all  of  the  paper  of  ours  that  tnej 
had  left  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  ship  it  back;  and  they  said  thev 
would  do  so,  but  there  was  very  little  came  back,  because  tney  used  ft 
nearly  all  before  they  got  the  other  paper.  It  was  very  good  paper; 
as  good  as  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  usual  excuse  that  is  made? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  usual  excuses  made  by  the 
publisher  when  he  decides  that  a  contract  is  not  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  sold  anv  paper  this  year? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  sold  some  at  $2.35.  I  can  not  recall 
to  whom  it  went.  We  have  sold  lower  than  that ;  we  have  sold  down 
as  low  as  $2.20  delivered. 

The  Chairman.  On  contracts  or  current  sales? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  have  sold  on  a  contract  within  the  last  month  to 
the  Chicago  Journal.  I  might  state  I  got  the  information  that  the 
Chicago  Journal  ^wanted  paper  from  this  investigation. 

The  CHAmMAN.  I  mignt  state  that  Mr.  Easton  told  me  that  he  had 
no  contract. 

Mr.  Simons.  So  I  made  a  contract  with  him  for  six  months  for 
$2.20,  deUvered. 
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For  sale  in  eastern  markets 884 

No  purchase  of,  to  control  output  of  Canadian  mills  (Cowles) 995 

Samples  of,  to  be  obtained 828 

Canadian  paper  makers: 

Complain  that  American  paper  sold  in  Great  Britain  undersells  their 

product a 564 

Discuss  prohibition  of  Canadian  pulp-wood  exports 1602 

Canadian  paper  mills,  French  Canadians  employed  in 1991 

Canadian  paper,  purchase  of,  by  International  Paper  Company 179 

Canadian  paper  purchase  of  17,000  tons  of  print  paper : 

Assertions  not  borne  out  by  drawbacks  reported  from  Treasury  De- 
partment       822 

Mr.  Norris's  statements  regarding  (Cross  examination) 791, 

792,  793,  794, 821,  822 

Canadian  paper  purchased  by  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal 591-593 

Canadian   prices 203, 204 

Canadian  pulp,  quality  poor , 1700, 1702-1704 

Canadian  pulp  makers  attend  meeting  at  New  York  when  prices  are  fixed.      565 

Canadian  royal  commission,  investigation  of  paper  trade 109 

Canadian  timber  and  pulp  wood 495-496 

Canadian  timber  lands  offered  for  sale 1575 

Oinadlan  timberlands  (see  also  Canada — Timber  holdings) 26 

Canadians  endeavoring  to  have  tariff  placed  on  forest  products 495 

Candy  interests,  Hanrahan  J.  J.  consolidates 258 

Cannon,  Hon,  Jos.  G.,  letter  addressed  to,  by  J.  D.  Crary,  withdrawing 

former  letter  favoring  Stevens  bill;  special  legislation  opposed 833 

Letter  from  D.  S.  Cowles 222-223 

Canton  (Ohio)  headquarters  of  Champion  Fiber  Company 540 

Canvas.     {See  Operating  expenses.) 

Op  makers,  wages 359 

Capacity  increased  by  erection  of  new  mills  and  machines 774 

Capacity  of  machines 201-202 

Capitalization : 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1698 

Flambeau   Paper  Company 1796 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company 193 
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Value  per  ton  of  output 1125-1126,1129 

Kimberly-Clark    CJompany 1878 

Northwest    Paper    Company 1635,1643,1644,1648 

■  Remington-Martin    Company 1419-1420,1422 

St.  Regis  Paper  ClJompany 950,968-970 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1900 

$25,000  for  each  ton  of  paper  produced 967 

Capps,  Wilton  R.,  letter 1545-1546 

Cardboard.     (See  Box  board.) 

Carey,  Prof.  Austin,  reforestation  of  Parsons  &  Co.'s  lands,  under  direc- 
tion of 800 

Carey,  Jeremiah  T. : 

President  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  Sulphite, 

and  Paper  Mill  Workers 680,1374 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1374-1380 

Carney  (Ala.)  Arbor  Culture,  quotation  from  letter 1558 

Carpenter    Paper    Company,    contracts.    Council    Bluffs    (Iowa)     Non- 
pareil  648-650 

Jobbers 467 

Carpenters,  wages 359 

Carr,  W.  T.,  chief  clerk  Department  of  State,  letter  inclosing  reports  of 
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Carson,  John  M.,  letter  to  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  chairman,  inclosing  con- 
sular reports  on  wood  pulp  and  paper  (dated  May  11,  1908) 1344 

Cartage 606-607 

International  Paper  Company 725-728 
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The  Chairman.  All  of  the  western  mills,  so  far  as  you  know,  are  on 
the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  work  the  same  hours,  sixty-six  and  seventy- 
eight? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  time  that  the  hours  of  labor 
were  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Simons.  I  would  like  to  see  it  if  we  could  afford  it.     We  do 
not  see  very  much  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  you  any  more  to  produce  paper  than 
it  does  in  the  East?    * 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Simons.  The  conditions  are  different. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Simons.  As  has  been  shown  by  the  testimony  here,  the  Kast  is 
producing  paper  for  about  what  we  we  did  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simons.  Our  materials  have  all  gone  up  since  then.  It  is 
principally  in  the  raw  materials. 

The  Chairman.  What  materials  do  you  have  that  are  higher  than 
in  the  East  ?  Pulp  wood,  I  take  it,  is  cheaper  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East? 

Mr.  Simons.  If  our  wood  was  rossed — take  eleven-dollar  wood 
rossed,  and  it  would  be  worth  practically  $15  after  it  is  rossed. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  and  that  is  what  it  is  costing  them  in  the  East 
for  rossed  wood.  I£  is  now  about  $15,  or  that  is  what  it  did  cost,  as 
they  figured  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Simons.  Well,  outside  of  the  raw  materials,  as  I  have  shown  in 
Dur  statement  here,  our  change  in  transformation  has  only  been  about 
9  cents  per  hundredweight.  That  would  be  $1 .80  per  ton.  However 
our  cost  has  run  from  $32  up  to  $38  and  $39. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  International  Paper  Company  showed 
here  for  1906  and  1907,  in  some  of  their  mills — ir  it  was  not  the  Inter- 
national it  was  some  other — that  it  was  over  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  they  were  more  successful  in  get- 
ting a  higher  price  for  their  paper  than  we  were.  I  believe  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price  at  that  time 
was  about  47  cents  a  ton,  from  some  statement  made  here.  It  was 
some  mill  made  it;  was  it  not  the  International? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  greater  cost 
of  production  in  Wisconsin  than  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  a  short  way  of  going  after  to  check  ourselves 
up  on  manufacture,  through  a  manufacturing  statement,  and  can  get 
at  all  times  what  the  cost  of  paper  would  be  by  a  short  statement. 
We  do  that  by  taking  ground  wood  and  sulphite  as  the  two  items 
entering  paper,  and  allowing  clay,  alum,  size,  color,  clothing,  repairs, 
interest,  taxes,  and  everything  else  to  enter  in  as  a  transformation 
charge.  That  is  common  practice  among  engineers  who  are  figuring 
for  a  development.  So  I  have  put  down  here  the  transformation 
charge  over  a  period  from  1903  to  1907,  and  I  will  read  the  figures. 
It  is  53.11  for  1903. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean? 
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Mr.  Simons.  That  means  53  cents  per  hundredweight  of  paper. 
Now,  that  year  the  cost  of  ground  wood  was  64  and  a  fraction  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  not  per  hundredweight  of  wood? 

Mr.  Simons.  Per  hundredweight  of  paper.  Smphite  was  42  cents. 
So  that  you  take  the  three  items,  ground  wood  and  sulphite  and  the 
transformation  charge,  and  they  would  equal  the  total  cost.  Then 
in  1904  the  transformation  was  50  cents.  In  1905  it  was  52  cents. 
In  1906  our  transformation  was  73  cents.  Our  jump  was  in  1906 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  practically  rebuilt  our  whole  mill,  and  there 
were  many  things  that  needed  repair  and  that  had  been  neglected 
for  the  past  few  years,  and  they  were  all  done  at  one  time.  In 
1907  our  transformation  was  62  cents,  so  that  you  see  the  difference 
between  1903  and  1907  in  transformation  was  only  9  cents.  There 
is  a  difference  of  31  cents  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  per 
himdredweight  between  1903  and  1907.  Nine-tenths  of  that  is  in 
the  transformation  and  the  balance  is  in  the  raw  material,  in  just 
pulp  and  sulphite.  A  portion  of  the  nine-tenths  that  I  have  ana- 
lyzed is  also  due  to  alum,  clay,  size,  colors,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  was  just  as  ^eat  an  advance  in 
the  cost  of  materials  in  New  York  as  there  was  m  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  presume  they  have  manufactured  cheaper  at  all 
times  than  we  have.  They  have  larger  machines;  they  have  larger 
plants. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  What  is  the  size 
of  your  paper  machines? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  one  machine  that  trims  97^  inches  and  one 
that  trims  78  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  two  largest? 

Mr.  Simons.  Those  are  the  two  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  machines  in  the  West  that  are 
much  larger  than  that? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes;  but  we  are  getting  a  very  good  tonnage  off  of 
those  machines. 

The  Chairman.  How  fast  do  your  machines  run? 

Mr.  Simons.  From  500  to  565. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  very  rapid  machines. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  there  would  be  considerable  difference, 
I  suppose,  in  the  labor  cost,  between  trimming  97  inches  and  trim- 
ming  140  inches? 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes,  sir.  There  would  be  enough  there  to  make  the 
third  man. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  97 -inch  paper  worth  more  per  ton  than  the 
140-inch  paper? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  not  a  penny. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  have  some  additional  expense  and  labor  by  having 
the  three- tour  system? 

Mr.  Simons,   i  es,  sir;  it  costs  more. 

The  Chairman.  Does  ordinary  labor  in  the  mills  cost  more  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Simons.  No;  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  price  paid  for  machine  tenders  in  the 
East  is  $4? 

Mr.  Simons.  That  is  what  we  pay. 
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The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that  some  gentLeman  gave  a  higher 
price  for  his  machine  tenders. 

Mr.  Simons.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Simons.  I  might  state  further,  for  the  information  of  the 
investigating  committee,  that  I  am  not  personally,  and  neither  is  our 
company,  in  any  pool  or  combination  or  trust.  We  are  seeking 
business  and  in  tne  open  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Do  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  handle  your  business! 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  we  have  a  salesman  of  our  own.  They 
handled  our  business  last  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  about 
the  1st  of  March,  we  discontinued  our  relations  with  them,  our  direct- 
ors thinking  that  we  could  do  better  selling  our  own  product.  We 
thought  we  could  do  it  at  less  expense.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
will  be  true.     It  has  been  pretty  expensive  so  far. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  full  time? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  average  daily  capacity? 

Mr.  Simons.  Forty-six  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  have  you  purchased,  on  the  aver- 
age, in  the  last  three  or  four  months? 

Mr.  Simons.  We  have  nm  about  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  because  of  any  understanding  or 
agreement? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  restrict  the  output? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  imderstanding  or  agreement  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  with  any  other  paper  manufacturers  or  dealers  to 
put  up  or  maintain  prices? 

Mr.  Simons.  No,  sir;  absolutely  none. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(The  witness  was  excused.) 

STATEMENT  OF  BENTAMin  F.  HELSOH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  your  company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Hennepm  Paper  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  mill  is  located  at  Little  Falls,  Minn. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  office? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  Minneapolis. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  maintain  a  selling  office  in  Minneapolist 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  your  own  paper? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  General  Paper  Companyt 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  Hennepin  Paper  Company  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  companyt 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  the  president  and  the  general  manager. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  about  what  increase  there 
has  been  in  the  wages  in  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  in  Minnesota  ¥rithin 
the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  have  employed  a  large  number  of  men 
m  getting  out  saw  logs  and  pulp  wood.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  labor  wages  in  the  woods  from  $25  to  $35  per  month;  that  is,  for 
what  is  known  as  our  common  help.     Our  teamsters  that  we  used  to 

f)ay  $35  per  month  we  are  now  paying,  and  have  been  for  three  or 
our  years,  $45  and  $50  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Northern  Pine  Manufac- 
turers' Association  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whatis  that  association ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  merely  an  association  for  getting  information 
and  establishing  uniform  grades  of  lumber. 

The  Chairman.  I  show  you  on  page  1046  of  the  Hearings  what 
purports  to  be  a  table  of  wages  issued  by  somebody  connected  with 
the  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  ask  you  to  exain- 
ine  the  scale  of  wages  and  see  whether  in  yom:  judgment  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Nelson  [examining  statement].  In  1896  the  company  that 
I  was  connected  with  employed  about  1,500  men.  We  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  all  that  we  wanted  at  $16  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  for  ordinary  labor  in  the  woods? 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  for  ordinary  labor. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  woods? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  the  woods. 

The  Chairman.  Sixteen  dollars  a  month,  and  did  you  feed  them? 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  board;  yes,  we  boarded  them  for  that.  You 
say  in  1898  it  is  increased  to  $20  per  month.  That  is  correct,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  In  1899  it  is  increased  to  $24  per 
month  and  in  1900  to  $26.  Then  to  $30  and  $35  and  $40.  I  hardly 
think  that  last  increase  is  correct  for  common  labor.  About  $35, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  beUef,  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  represents  the  scale  of  a  year  ago 
last  winter. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  1907.  I  employed  probably  200 
men  for  the — this  is  purported  to  oe  the  common  laoor ;  $35, 1  think, 
was  about  right  there.     1  think  that  is  about  $5  too  high. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  respects  does  that  scale  approximate  the 
relative  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  in  your  opimon? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Allow  me  to  correct  my  statement  there.  I  did  not 
notice  that  that  $40  referred  to  teamsters.  It  does.  That  is  correct 
I  was  looking  at  the  other  column.  Well,  they  have  made  a  mistake 
there.  The  swampers  they  have  got  at  $45.  I  think  that  is  aa 
error;  that  should  oe  $35.  That  is  the  cheapest  help  we  have,  what 
we  call  swampers,  that  go  through  the  woods  and  cut  the  brush  out  of 
the  way.     The  next  one  below  it  should  be  $35. 

The  Chairman   Which  is  that? 

Mr.  Nelson.  They  are  known  as  choppers.  The  chopper  now  is 
the  same  as  the  swamper.  Now,  the  loaders,  they  are  a  different 
class  of  men.  You  see,  they  have  her^  the  loader  the  same  as  the 
swamper.  We  always  pay  $15  a  month  more  for  a  man  that  loads  the 
logs  than  we  do  for  the  swamper;  so  that  this  is  not  correct.     There 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  a  cord  of  wood 
would  average  1,800  tons. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Onr  experience  does  not  show  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  proceed. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1904  our  wood  cost  $5.94  per  ton  of  paper,  which 
is  practically  a  cord.     In  1905 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.     You  mean  your  wood  cost  S5.94  ! 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  what  it  cost  per  cord,  or  per  ton  of  paper, 
which  is  practically  the  same.  You  see,  we  get  our  wood  cheaper; 
but 

The  Chairman.  But  I  would  rather  have  you  give  us  the  figures  on 
cords. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  that  is  cords. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  can  safely  say  that  that  is  cords.  In  1905  the  wood 
cost  us  $5.09. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  at  the  mills,  Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Delivered  at  the  mills.  I  should  explain  how  we  got 
that  wood  at  that  price.  As  I  stated  before,  we  buy  stumpage  from 
the  State.  We  send  our  cruisers  or  estimators  out,  and  ascertain  the 
amount  of  spruce  on  certain  forties  of  land.  It  is  all  sold  by  forties. 
Sometimes  we  are  enabled  to  get  very  good  bargains. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  at  so  much  a  forty! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  so  much  a  forty. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  what  you  get  off  of  itt 

Mr.  Nelson.  Regardless  of  the  amount  or  anything  else.  We  pay 
cash  for  all  there  is  on  the  forty.  We  have  purchased  the  stumpage, 
often,  as  low  as  10  cents  per  cord,  purchasing  it  by  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  mean,  it  amounted  to  10  cents  a  cord! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  the  amount  that  we  paid  for  all  that  was  on  the 
forty  was  equivalent  to  about  10  cents  a  cord.  Then  we  have  bought 
it  and  paid  as  high  as  $2  per  cord  of  actual  scale.  Then,  in  addition  to 
that,  it  is  very  cheap  to  cut  it  and  haul  it,  put  it  into  the  river  (the 
Mississippi  River),  and  let  it  float  down  to  the  mill. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  this  wood  up  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere  else?    Anywhere  aroimd  Leech  Lake? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Not  so  far  as  Leech  Lake.  I  have  a  sawmill  on  Leech 
Lake,  but  I  do  not  go  there  for  pulp  wood.  You  will  see  that  the  next 
year  there  is  quite  an  advance;  but  these  are  actual  figures,  taken 
rrom  our  books,  which  we  beUeve  to  be  accurate  and  correct.  The  last 
I  gave  you  was  1905. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  five  was  the  last  you  gave  us. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1906,  it  may  seem  incredible,  but  that  year  it  cost 
us  $8.90. 

The  Chairman.  Per  cord? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  explain  that  to  some  extent.  We 
lost  some  wood  by  a  flood,  and  we  paid  a  high  price  for  what  we  got 
in  by  rail.  So  in  1907  it  was  reduced  to  $7.62.  That  was  another 
fortunate  year  for  us.  We  bought  our  stumpage  cheap.  We  had 
good  luck  m  driving  it,  as  we  call  it.  So  the  average  increased  cost  of 
pidp  wood  from  1904  to  1907  was  28.3  cents  advance. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  on  the  basis  of  $5.09  for  1906  and  $7.62 
for  1907? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  When  Mr.  Charlton  was  here  with  Prime  Minister 
Laurier  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  were  trying  to  get  free  logs  acro^ 
Lake  Michigan,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said:  *'We  can  not 
do  it;  that  is  a  provincial  matter." 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understand  that  you  can  not  do  it  without  the  consent 
of  the  province;  but  can  not  the  province  act? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  do  not,  myself. 

The  Chairman.  The  province  owns  the  land? 

Mr.  Nelson.   Yes.     That  is  where  the  trouble  comes  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  can  make  any  conditions  that  they  please 
when  they  sell  the  stumpage? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.   I  suppose  that  is  the  way  it  is  regulated. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  is  tne  way. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  without  any  protection  by  way 
of  treaty  A^dth  the  Canadian  government  it  would  be  disastrous  or 
injurious  to  the  paper  and  pulp  manufacturers  to  take  the  tariff  off  I 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  change  the  place  of  making  paper  very 
rapidly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  drive  the  paper  making  over 
there,  do  you? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  send  the  paper  mills  to  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  would  be  expedited  if  the  Canadians 
would  put  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Of  course,  if  we  could  get  the  wood  over  here,  we 
could  continue  to  make  the  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  lact  that  the  tariff  now  levies  more  or  less 
of  an  additional  cost  upon  the  various  other  things  that  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  paper  cut  any  figure  in  the  matter  of  the  desirability 
of  having  a  duty  on  paper? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  certainly  does. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  is  the  cost  sufficient  to  make  any  great 
difference?  I  do  not  remember  just  what  articles  there  is  a  duty  on 
that  would  be  affected  in  the  manufacture  of  paper;  but  felt,  of  course, 
being  a  woolen  product,  has  a  duty.  I  suppose  all  the  mill  parts 
would  be  affected,  possibly,  by  a  duty.  I  do  not  know  about  sulphur, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Sulphur  has  a  duty,  I  think. 

Mr.  Sims.  A  great  many  things  have  a  duty  that  are  not  affected  by 
it.  For  instance,  we  have  a  duty  on  a  number  of  farm  products  that 
are  rarely  ever  imported,  and  therefore  the  duty  does  not  affect  the 
farm  product. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sims.  That  is  what  I  meant  as  to  sulphur. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  a  duty  on  wheat,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  make  the  Minnesota  wheat  raisers 
think  a  duty  on  wheat  has  no  effect,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  the  farmer  wants  free  trade  on  lumber,  but  not 
on  wheat. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  Up  there  they  do  not  want  the 
competition  of  Manitoba  wheat. 

Mr.  Sims.  But  whenever  our  price  for  flour  or  wheat  exceeds  the 
foreign  price  they  let  them  import  wheat  from  Canada  and  then 
export  the  flour  and  get  back  practically  all  the  duty  after  all. 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  yes.  They  are  allowed  to  import  wheat  and 
grind  it  in  bond  and  send  it  through. 

Mr.  Sims.  So  that  practically  gives  the  farmer  no  protection. 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  is  not  very  much  of  that  done,  however. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  discontinued  the  law  on  that  subject 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  about  the  manufacture  of  flour  in  bond. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Has  there  been  a  change  in  that?  Do  you  mean  for 
the  better  for*  the  miller  or  for  the  worse  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  the  betterment  of  the  miller.  Perhaps  I  am 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  law  was  changed.  We  passed  such  a  bill 
in  the  House,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  became  a  law,  although  I 
do  not  always  follow  up  such  things  in  the  Senate.  I  remember  that 
the  bill  passed  the  House;  and  we  have  had  considerable  discussion 
about  wneat  in  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
this  last  winter. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  remember  that  four  years  a^o,  when  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  speculation,  advanced  above  $1.20, 
the  Pillsbury  Company  was  reported  to  have  imported  large  amounts 
of  wheat  from  Canada,  groxmd  it  into  flour,  exported  it,  and  received 
the  drawback.  Much  complaint  was  made  by  the  American  farmers 
in  reference  to  that.  It  created  a  great  deal  of  public  discussion 
among  the  American  wheat  growers  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  a  hot  fight  over  this  proposition. 
The  Dakota  people  were  wild  about  it  when  we  passed  it  in  the  House. 
Do  you  thinK  the  present  price  of  paper,  Mr.  Nelson,  is  a  fair  price, 
considering  the  cost  of  production  t 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  price  three  or  four  months  ago  was  a  fair  price; 
but  paper  is  selling  cheaper  now  than  it  did. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  when 
the  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company  bought  50,000  cords  in  Quebec 
it  gave  the  cold  chills  to  the  eastern  manuracturers  in  such  a  way  that 
everybody  got  frightened  about  the  future. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  that  advanced  the  price  of  paper — just  that 
little  move.  I  am  confident  it  did.*  But  since  that  they  have  foimd 
out  that  they  could  ^et  more  wood. 

The  Chairman.  Since  then  they  have  found  out  that  that  was  not 
a  permanent  thii^? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  a  statement  of  the  profits  here  for  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  it.    ~ 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  shows  the  profits  of  tlu'ee  years  of  the  General 
Paper  Company,  the  alleged  *Hrust.''  I  would  like  to  give  you  what 
it  aid  for  our  company. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1904  it  cost  us  $31  a  ton,  equal  to  $1.55  a  hundred, 
and  you  can  go  right  on  with  the  ton  by  the  hundred.  It  has  been 
given  here  by  the  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us  whether  it  is 
by  the  ton  or  by  the  hundred. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Our  average  selling  price  then  was  $42.  That  was 
satisfactory.  But  in  1905  the  cost  advanced  to  $31.55.  The  selling 
price  was  $36.95.  In  1906  the  cost  price  advanced  to  $35.55.  The 
selling  price  was  $33.88. 
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The  Chairman.  It  was  not  very  profitable,  was  it?  You  had  to 
sell  a  great  deal  to  get  even  on  that. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  the  General  Paper  Company.  Last  year  it 
showed  a  loss  to  the  Hennepin  Paper  Company  of  $1.67. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  for  tne  full  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  our  particular  company  had  no  tears  to  shed 
when  the  General  Pajper  Company's  life  became  extinct. 

The  Chairman.  ^^  as  that  tne  full  calendar  year?        • 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  full  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  did  not  furnish  paper  during  the  full 
year.     That  included  the  time  when  paper  decnned. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  but  that  statement  took  in  the  whole  year. 
In  1907  the  cost  continued  to  advance.  It  cost  us  that  year  $36.83. 
Our  selling  price  was  $39.13.  Notwithstanding  we  advanced  the 
wages  of  our  men  from  25  cents  to  $1  a  day  (our  machine  tenders  we 
changed  from  $3;  I  think  the  $3,  though,  was  a  little  before  that — 
in  1904;  it  was  probably  $3.50  that  we  advanced  to  $4  and  $3.75, 
and  all  other  labor  was  advanced  25  cents  per  day) — notwithstanding 
there  was  an  advance  of  the  wage  scale,  the  labor  produced  a  ton  of 
aper  cheaper  than  it  did  in  1904.  The  reason  or  that  is  this:  We 
ave  been  accused,  you  know,  of  reducing  our  product.  Our  mill 
was  built  for  a  20-ton  mill.  We  produced  for  the  same  number  of 
men  from  20  tons  to  25  and  26  tons.     Twentj^-six  is  about  an  aver- 

3^e.  That  increased  production  made  the  cost  of  labor  less.  But 
1  the  other  items  advanced.  Sulphite  and  alum  and  rosin  and 
everything  that  went  into  it  advanced  materially. 

That  result  for  the  period  of  four  years  does  not  look  like  a  very 
enticing  thing  for  capital  seeking  profitable  investments.  Neither 
does  it  look  as  though  the  industiy  is  entitled  to  have  what  little  pro- 
tection it  may  get,  on  accoimt  of  the  duty  now  on  paper  against 
Canada,  where  they  have  much  cheaper  timber  than  we  have, 
removed.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  some- 
thing for  as  fine  a  market  as  we  offer  them.  As  Mr.  Charlton  and 
Mr.  Laurier  told  us  about  the  lumber  tariff,  "We  do  not  propose  to 
sell  lumber  any  cheaper  than  you  do;  but  we  want  that  $2  to  put 
down  in  our  pockets  rather  than  to  put  it  into  your  Treasunr  here." 
And  that  is  where  it  will  go  should  you  take  off  the  tariff,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  run,  of  course,  on  the  two-tour  system? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  hours  of  labor  that  the  other  western 
mills  do? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  You  were  not  in  the  General  Paper  Company  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir;  neither  does  Allen  McHenry  nave  anything 
to  do  with  selling  our  product. 

(Several  gentlemen  explained  to  Mr.  Nelson  that  Mr.  Sims's  ques- 
tion was  whether  Mr.  Nelson  had  been  in  the  General  PaperCompany.) 

Mr.  Sims.  I  say,  was  your  mill,  your  manufactory,  in  the  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  I  answered  that  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Sims.  I  understood  you  to  sajjr  you  were.  In  other  words, 
as  you  said,  your  business  aid  not  suffer  when  it  died? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  we  were  glad  to  let  go.  We  were  as  thankful  as 
the  publiphers  were  to  have  us. 
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Crary,  J.  D.,  letter  to  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon  withdrawing  former  letter 

favoring  Stevens  bill,  stating  that  he  opposes  special  legislation 833 

Crawford,  W.  J.: 

(iSfee  also  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial-Appeal.) 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 600--620 

Infers  that  combination  exists 611-612 

Crecraft,  A.  N.,  letter 1560 

Creston  (Iowa)  Advertiser-Gazette 67,401 

-Crist,  A.  H.,  quotation  from  letter . 1559 

Crist,  Scott  &  Parshall,  quotation  from  letter 1550 

Crlvitz  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  sulphite  fiber  purchased  from,  by  Wis- 
consin River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1894 

Crocker,  Alvah,  letter  to  Hon.  C.  G.  Washburn  inclosing  statement  regard- 
ing International  Paper  Company  and  output  of  Eastern  mills 1542-1544 

Crocker,  Burbank  &  Co.     {See  Crocker,  Alvah.) 

Cross  discovers  cellulose  peroxide 1757 

Crowe,  B.  F.,  letter  written  for  Perkins-Goodwin  Company  hinting  at 
combination  on  the  part  of  paper  companies,  addressed  to  The  World 

To-day 880-831 

Crowell  Publishing  Company 71, 76 

Amount  of  paper  used 601,603 

Contracts — 

1906-7,  International;  1908,  Laurentlde—. 601-«)8 

Effect  on  company  of  increased  cost  of  paper 603-604 

Crown  Columbia  Company,  Mr.  McClatchy*s  experience  with 463 

Crown  Columbia  Mills,  supplies  paper  under  Willamette  contract 158 

Crown  Columbia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company: 

Contracts,  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune 740 

Letter  to  Hon.  W.  O.  Hawley 1542 
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Crown  lands — 487, 490, 600-501, 537, 55WSei 

Charge  of  25  cents  per 'cord  on  pulp  wood 1021 

Forestry  regulations 892 

Law  regarding  timber 907 

New  Brunswick 564, 903 

Ontario,  Province  of 1886 

Pulp-wood  exports  prohibited 1373 

Exports  of  pulp  wood  prohibited 1705 

Ownership  of. 1369 

Prohibitions 718 

Quebec,  Province  of 564, 1004 

JjBiw  regarding  cutting  of  pulp  wood  on 1952 

Tax  on  pulp-wood  exports z 1373 

Crystal  Paper  Company,  withdraws  from  Tissue  Association 266 

Cuba,  print  paper  exported 666 

Curtis,  Warren,  director  of  International  Paper  Company,  statement  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1125-1130 

Cutter  girls.     (See  Wages.) 
Cutters : 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 654 

Wages 808-^11 

Cypress 1357, 1461 

Dalen,  test  for  spots  and  dirt 1768 

Dalhousie,  Canada 1059 

Dalhousie  Lumber  Company 497 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  letter 1573 

Dalton  Paper  Mills : 

Increases  rate  of  paper  to  the  Little  Rock  Democrat 64 

Output ; 146 

Annual 1644 

Represented  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Paper  Company 91 

Dalzell,  Hon.  John: 

Letter  addressed  to,  by  Herman  Ridder,  calling  attention  to  errors 

in  census  figures 217 

Letter  from  Mr.  North,  Director  of  Census,  giving  statistics  of  prices 

of  print  paper .^ 150-162 

Letter  from  S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  Census 218-219 

Dandy  rolls 1096 

Dannemorra  prison _ 1184 

Danville  (111.)   Commercial-News 69, '^ 

Danville  ( 111. )  Commercial-News,  letter  Inclosing  prices  from  Booth  &  Co.  -1578 

Danville  (111.)  Democrat 69 

Danville  (111.)  Press 76 

Danville  (Va.)   Register  and  Bee 69 

Davenport,  E.  R 1601 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat 412 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Times 72 

Davidson,  Hon.  J.  H.,  letter  addressed  to  by  John  Strange 836-837 

Davis  (Company,  commissions  paid  by  Menasha  Paper  Company 1914 

Relations  with  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co 1912-1913 

Relations  with  General  Paper  Company 1912-1916 

Davis,  John  A. : 

(See  also  Craig  &  Co.) 

Associated  with  Craig  &  Ck) 166 

Effects  community  of  interest  among  smaller  mills 144 

General  manager  General  Paper  Company 439 

Manager  of  H.  G.  Craig  Company 66 

Quotes  prices  to  Crowell  &  Co ^—      602 

Quotes  price  of  $2.50  to  Mr.  Norris  so  that  the  latter  might  use  the 

quotation  in  settlement  of  a  dispute  with  his  employees 884 

Relations  with  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co 1910 

Relations  with  Chicago  Record-Herald 636 

Seeks  contract  of  Crowell  Publishing  Company 604 

Statement  that  General  Paper  Company  controls  the  situation 622 

Succeeded  by  Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.  in  disposition  of  paper  formerly 
sent  out  by  General  Paper  Company 467 
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Pmge. 

Drummond  Lumber  Company ^ 902 

Dubuque  (Iowa)   Telegraph-Herald 75,415 

Dudley,  L.  B.,  consul  at  Vancouver,  British  Ck>lumbia 498 

Duluth,  Minn.: 

Distance  to  Cloquet,  Minn 587 

Freight   rates 585, 1706 

Herald  403 

News-Tribune 68 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald: 

Contracts,  Northwest  Paper  Company,  General  Paper  Company —  020-021 
Mr.  McNair,  of  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  Mr.  Brossard,  of 

Itasca  Paper  Company,  seek  to  divide  business  of 1625 

Relations  with  Flambeau  Paper  Company i 1782 

Relations  with  paper  companies 022" 

Weiss,  A.  C,  publisher  of 1625 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Journal,  contracts,  Watab  Paper  Company 1621 

Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune: 
(See  also  Bunnell,  Milie.) 

Contracts 582-583 

General  Paper  Company,  relations  with 584-587 

Mr.  McNair,  of  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  Mr.  Brossard,  of 

Itasca  Paper  Company,  seek  to  divide  business  of 1625 

Northwest  Paper  Company,  relations  with 1621-1623 

Dumping 694,716-717 

{See  also  Print  paper,  exports.) 

Canada  paper  mills  dumping  print  paper  into  the  United  States 904 

Charge  ol 717 

Eastern  makers  dump  their  product  into  Western  markets 1713 

Duncan  Mill 431 

Comparative  cost  of  paper  made  by,  1895-1907 1470 

(See  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.) 

Dun's  index  prices 1737 

Durango  (Cal.)  Democrat 75 

Duty.     (See  Tariff.) 

Dwyer,  Matthew   S.,  statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper  523-^28 

Earnings.     (See  Wages.) 

Earnings,  statement  of.  International  Paper  Company 1211-1212 

East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Record 71 

East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  Tribune,  letter 1554 

Eastern  markets,  Canadian  paper  for  sale  in 884 

Eastern  mills,  output,  annual 1544 

Eastern  Paper  Company: 

Fails 638 

Mill  at  Portsmouth 638 

Oakley  Thome  Trust  Company  forecloses 638 

Eastern  States,  spruce,  percentage  of  standinjr 1577 

Eastern  trade,  western  competition 261 

Easton,.Mr.,  Chicago  Journal 1798 

Easton    (Pa.)    Argus 69 

Easton  (Pa.)   Free  Press 407 

Easton  (Pa.)  Sunday  Call,  letter 1553 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  leader: 

Contracts,  Cheboygan  Paper  Company 739 

Letter  inclosing  contracts  with  Dells  Paper  Company,  Cheboygan 

Paper  Company,  General  Paper  Company,  and  Palmer  &  Co 1562-1568 

Ebert : 

Bleaching  with  alkaline  solutions 1757 

Process  of  wood  grinding  studied  by 1757 

Economies,  discussed  at  meetings  of  paper  makers 1517-1518 

Eddy,  Mr.,  great  paper  maker  of  Canada 663 

Eddy  Company 996-997 

Eddy  mill : 

Output 744-745 

Wages 

Edmunds,  E.  A.,  vice-president  (General  Paper  Company ; 439 
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Tbeasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  May  14,  1906. 
Hon.  William  H.  Stafford,  HotLse  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to'  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instaDt, 
in  which  you  state  that  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Pulp  and  Pftper 
Manufacture  desires  information  as  to  the  decisions  of  the  Department  under  the  pres- 
ent tariff  act  in  construing  the  laws  of  the  various  provinces  in  Canada  in  so  far  as  pulp 
wood,  wood  pulp,  and  print  paper  are  concerned. 

In  reply  I  nave  to  advise  you  that  there  is  no  provision  of  law  requiring  the  aasen- 
ment  of  countervailing  duty  upon  pulp  wood  imported  into  this  country  to  compen- 
sate for  any  export  duty  levied  by  Canada  or  any  of  the  provinces;  and,  theretare, 
that  question  has  not  been  presented  to  the  Department  or  the  courts;  nor  has  the 
Department,  the  Board  of  United  States  Oeneral  Appraisers,  or  the  courts  passed  up<Hi 
the  question  of  countervailing  duty  upon  print  paper  of  the  character  provided  for 
in  paragraph  396  of  the  tariff  act  exportea  from  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  oi 
Canada. 

In  compliance  with  your  rec^uest  for  copies  of  the  decisions  upon  the  subject  gen- 
erally, I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  the  following  decisions  of  tnis  Department,  the 
Boara  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  and  the  courts  in  regard  to  tne  question  d 
countervailing  duty  due  upon  wood  pulp  imported  from  the  l)ominion  of  Canada, 
and  which  have  been  published  in  the  Treasury  Decisions  under  the  following  dates 
and  numbers: 

Treuury  DedskjD. 

March  23,  1903 24306 

October  15,  1903 24729 

November  18 ,  1903 24798 

February  8,1904 24998 

Februarys,  1904 25035 

July  31,  1905 26659 

September  14,  1905 : 26711 

May  2,  1906 27332 

April  14,  1908 28955 

You  will  observe  that  in  Treasury  Decision  24306,  the  Board  held  that  wood  pulp  pro- 
duced from  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  was  not  subject 
to  countervailing  duty;  and  that  the  Department  in  24729  held  that  wood  pulp  manu- 
factured in  the  province  of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  from  the  Crown  lands  of  tne  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  was  subject  to  countervailing  duty.  The  Board  also  held  in  Treasury 
Decision  24798  that  no  countervailing  duty  was  due  on  wood  pulp  produced  from  pulp 
wood  cut  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  same  ruling  of  the  Board  in  Treasury  Decision  24996 
with  regard  to  New  Brunswick.  You  will  also  observe  that  the  Department's  ruling  in 
Treasury  Decision  24729,  supra,  was  sustained  by  the  Board  in  Treasury  Decision 
25035  and  the  United  States  circuit  court  and  United  States  circuit  court  of  appi»ds  in 
the  Mvers^s  case  (T.  Ds.  26659  and  27332),  and  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  in  the  Heckendom  case  (T.  J).  28955). 

Respectfully,  J.  B.  Reynolds, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  decisions  referred  to: 

(24306-O.  A.  6306.) 

Wood  pulp — Export  duty. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  levy  a  license  tax  of  40 
cents  per  cord  on  pulp  wood,  cut  on  Crown  Jands,  which  is  to  oe  manuftictured  in 
Canada  into  wood  pulp;  but  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  for  manufacture  out- 
side of  Canada,  after  exportation,  tne  tax  is  65  cents  per  cord.  Held,  that  in  effect 
this  arrangement  amounts  to  a  levy  by  the  province  of  an  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood  of  25  cents  per  cord. 

The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  prohibit  absolutely  the  cutting 
of  pulp  wood  on  Crown  lands,  unless  such  wood  is  to  be  manufactured  into  wood 
pulp  in  Canada.  Held,  that  this  arrangement  does  not  operate  as  an  export  duty 
on  such  pulp  wood. 

fii£lM  Before  the  U.  S.  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  March  23,  1903. 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  542356-782  and  544346-6,  of  F.  W.  Meyers  &  Co.,  for 
Hollingsworth,  Whitney  &  Co.  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
against  the  decision  of  the  collectors  of  customs  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Marquette, 


INDEX.  XLI 

Page. 
EiXports — Continued. 

Canadian,  duties  may  be  levied  upon 718 

Canadian  paper  prices 473-474 

Canadian  print  paper  exported  to  Europe 1161 

Canadian  pulp  wood 1040 

Cbable.  Louis,  statement  regarding 693-694 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1864 

Great  Britain,  International  Paper  Company 1165-1167 

International  Paper  Company 178-179 

International  Paper  Company,  to  Australia,  prices  obtained 1167-1168 

Leather 1166 

Paper  products,  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 694 

Print  paper 433,  693, 694,  716,  717.  718, 1005 

Article  in  Paper  Trade  Journal  by  Louis  Chable 432-434 

Article  regarding,  in  New  York  Evening  Post,  January  11,  1908, 

statement  of  Louis  Chable  concerning 1761 

Canada 1770 

Effect  of  organization  of  International  Paper  Company 433-436 

Kxiwrted  while  paper  famine  existed  in  United  States 566 

In  1900-1907 1166 

International  Paper  Company 178-179, 1156-1168 

Parsons  &  Co 977 

Pulp  wood — 

B.F.Nelson's  statement  regarding  Canadian  restrictions  upon.  1937-1938 

Not  exported  from  province  of  Ontario 1705 

Prohibited  from  Crown  lands  of  province  of  Ontario 1705 

Tax  on,  in  Crown  lands,  Quebec 1373 

South  America,  by  International  Paper  Company 1165-1167 

Statistics,  print  paper  (1898-1907) 1211,  1214-1218 

Wood  pulp  in  1907 568 

Asia 568 

Europe 569 

North  America 569 

Oceaaiica 569 

South  America  _. 569 

Fahey,  Mr.    (of  New  Orleans),  statement  before  American   Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association ;  increase  in  price  threatened :  reasons  offered  by 

mills  for  the  same. 46-47 

Fahey,  Mr.,  of  Boston  Traveler,  endeavoi-s  to  form  combination  of  New 

England  publishers  to  purchase  paper  in  Canada 606-007 

Fairbanks,  Mr 747 

Fairfield  (Iowa)  Ledger,  letter 1551-1552 

Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  West  Virginian 71 

Fall  Mountain   Mill 746 

FaUnouth  Mills 746 

Family  income,  average 1737 

Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum 72 

Letter 1554 

Northwest  Paper  Company,  relations  with 1620-1621 

Farm  and  Fireside,  published  by  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  New  York.      (501 

Farmand,  article.  Report  of  the  lockout  in  Norway 1164 

Favored  consumers 794 

Fearing,  J.  L 1144 

Federal  investigation 386 

Continental  Bag  and  Paper  Company  books  changed.- 450 

Fiber  and  Manila  Association 953 

Case  dismissed 170,  449-450 

International  Pai>er  Company  books 450 

Feed.     {See  Provisions.) 

Felch,  Mr.,  selling  agent  of  Norwood  Paper  Company 590 

Felch,  F.  W.,  prices  quoted  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company.       175 

Felts 1095 

(See  also  Operating  expenses.) 
Cost  of— 

International  Paper  Company 1075-1076 

Parsons  &  Co ' - 915 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 935,947 
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wood,  but  only  to  be  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  This 
is  manifestly  tantamount  to  an  absolute  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  pulp 
wood  from  that  Province. 

So  far  as  concerns  all  the  exportations  from  Quebec,  it  is  evident  that  pulp  wood, 
which  is  to  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  pays  to  the  Government  a  tax  of  40  cents  & 
cord;  and  pulp  wood  which  is  to  be  manufactured  outside  of  Canada,  after  exporta- 
tion, pays  a  tax  of  65  cents  a  cord.  It  is  contended  by  the  coimsel  for  the  Govermnent 
that  the  plain  effect  of  this  provision  is  that  the  sum  of  25  cents  a  cord  is  levied  on 
pulp  wockI  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  is  not  levied  on  pulp  wood  manulac- 
tured  or  consumed  in  Canada,  and  that  the  real  question  presented  oy  these  protests 
is  narrowed  down  to  whether  the  additional  license  fee  or  tax  levied  by  the  Ptovince 
of  Quebec  upon  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  and  not  levied  upon  pulp 
wood  manufactured  in  ('anada,  is  in  fact  an  export  duty  within  the  meaning  of  said 
paragraph  393. 

We  find  in  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  lands,  forests,  and  fisheries  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  1901,  the  following  allusion  to  this  subject: 

"  I  will  refer  in  the  first  place  to  article  15  of  the  revised  regulations  as  sanctioned 
by  order-in-council  dated  the  Ist  June,  1901,  and  especially  to  that  portion  of  tlw* 
third  paragraph  of  the  tariff  which  applies  to  the  differential  stumps^  dues  imposed 
on  wood  intended  to  be  manufactured  into  pulp  abroad  and  which  is  shipped  out  erf 
the  country  in  the  shape  of  logs. 

"This  clause  must  be  interpreted  as  follows:  All  pulp  wood  128  cubic  feet  to  the 
cord,  equivalent  to  600  feet  board  measure,  is  charged  with  65  cents  per  cord,  equal  to 
$1.08  per  1,000  feet,  or  an  additional  charge  of  43  cents.  These  protective  duties  in 
favor  of  that  section  of  our  Canadian  manufactures  replace  those  imposed  by  the 
order-in-council  dated  the  18th  January,  1900,  because  the  latter  were  found  in  many 
instances  excessive." 

An  expert  duty  is  a  duty  or  tax  imposed  upon  merchandise  on  its  exportation  fmm 
any  country,  and  this  is  necessarily  true  in  wnatever  form  or  dif^uise  this  tax  may  be 
concealed.  As  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  Henderson  v.  The  Mayor  (92  U.  S.,  259, 
268),  *'In  whatever  language  a  statute  may  be  framed,  its  purpose  must  be  deter- 
mined by  its  natural  and  reasonable  effect."  And  this  principle  has  recently  been 
reaffirmed  by  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  in  Collins  v.  State  of  New  Hampshire  (17l'U.  S.. 
30;  18  Sup.  C't.  R.,  769).  who  cited  the  Henderson  case  with  approval,  remaridnf 
that  *'the  direct  and  reasonable  result  of  a  statute  must  be  taken  into  consideratkm 
when  deciding  as  to  its  validity,  even  if  that  result  is  not  in  so  many  words  either 
enacted  or  distinctly  provided  for."  In  other  words,  in  construing  statutes  the 
courts  look  beyond  mere  form,  and  consider  the  substance,  in  arriving  at  the  true 
character  and  intent  of  the  lawmaking  power.  "The  substance,  and  not  the  shadow, 
determines  the  validity  of  the  exercise  of  the  power."  (Postal  Tel^i»ph-Cable  Cmn- 
pany  v.  Adams,  155  tJ.  S.,  688,  698;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  268,  270.)  And  the  saune 
observation  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  probable  effect  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  taxation.  This  principle  is  fully  discussed  and  applied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Fairbanks  v.  United  States  (l&l 
U.  S.,  283;  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  648),  and,  especially,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  subiect 
of  export  duties.  It  was  there  held  that  a  stamp  tax  imposed  on  a  foreign  bill  of 
lading  by  Congress  was,  in  substance  and  effect,  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  the  aiticleB 
included  in  that  bill  of  lading,  and  therefore  a  tax  or  duty  on  exports  prohibited  by 
the  United  States  Constitution  (art.  1,  sec.  9),  the  court  observing  that — 

"  No  legislation  can  be  tolerated  which,  although  it  may  not  conflict  with  the  lett€i, 
destroys  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  restriction  imposed." 

That  a  license  exactea  from  a  person  may  in  le^l  effect  operate  as,  and  be  construed 
to  be.  either  an  impost  or  export  duty  has  many  times  been  decided,  and  is  considered 
as  settled  law  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Maryland 
(12  Wlieat.,  419),  where  it  was  held,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  that  a  license  exacted  by  the  State  of  Maryland  from  all  importers  of  for- 
eign goods  and  others  selling  the  same  by  wholesale,  although  in  form  a  tax  upon  the 
person  or  his  occujmtion,  was  in  legal  effect  a  tax  on  imports,  and  for  this  reason  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  (sec.  10,  art.  1),  which  prohibits  any  State  with- 
out the  consent  of  (^ongress  from  laying  any  duty  on  imports  or  exports  except  such 
as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws. 

So  in  Robbins  t;.  Shelby  County  Taxing  District  (120  U.  S.,  489;  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.. 
592)  it  was  held  that  a  license  required  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  upon  drummers  and 
other  persons  offering  for  sale  or  selling  merchandise  by  sample  was  a  restriction  upon 
interstate  commerce  which  was  beyond  the  powei*  of  the  State  to  regulate.  The 
supreme  court  of  Alabama,  in  Joseph  v.  Randolph  (71  Ala.,  499),  in  like  manner  held 
ft  law  unconstitutional  which  provided  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  "emi^oy. 
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affirmed.  Second,  the  Province^of  Ontario  levies  no  export  duty  upon  wood  pulp 
exported  from  its  limits,  and  therefore  the  additional  duty  impoMd  by  the  collector 
(544346)  upon  the  merchandise  from  that  Province  was  improperly  aaoooDcd,  and  his 
decision  on  that  point  is  reversed ,^and  he  is  instructed  to  relicjuidiate  the  entry  so  as 
to^assesB  no  such  additional  duty.j^In  other  respects  his  decision  is  affirmed. 


(247».) 

Wood  pulp. 

Additional  dutv,  under  jpara^ph  393,  should  be  assessed  on  imported  wood  pulp 

manufactured  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  Pro\Tnce 

of  Quebec. 

Treasury  Department,  October  15,  190S. 

Sir:  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury 
Department  concerning  the  lack  of  uniformity  between  your  port  and  the  port  <5f 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  the  treatment  of  importations  of  wood  pulp  from  Canada.  It 
appears  that  at  the  port  of  Milwaukee  a  countervailing  duty  under  paragraph  393  oi 
the  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897,  is  assessed  on  wood  pulp  manufactured  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  from  pulp  wood  cut  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  while  at  your  port  this 
additional  duty  is  not  collected. 

The  law  governing  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  on  Oown 
lands  is  as  follows: 

"All  pulp  wood  cut  in  virtue  of  a  license  will  be  subject  to  a  charge  of  sixty-five 
cents  per  cord  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cubic  feet,  with  a  reduction  of  twenty- 
five  cents  a  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. '' 

As  this  wood  was  cut  in  Quebec  and  manufactured  into  wood  pulp  in  the  Domhwm 
of  Canada,  it  follows  that  this  countervailing  dutv  should  be  afloooocd,  and  you  will  be 
governed  accordingly  in  future  importations  of  this  character. 
Respectfully, 

Robert  B.  Armstroko, 
(1368/.)  Assistant  Serretary. 

Collector  of  Customs,  PlatUhwrg,  N.  Y. 
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Wood  pulp  from  NovdjScotia — Export  duty. 

There  is  no  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States  imposed  either 
by  the  Dominion  of  Canaoa  or  the  Provmce  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  wood  pulp  manu- 
Pictured  in  Nova  Scotia  from  wood  grown  in  that  Province  is  not  subject  to  the 
additional  or  countervailing  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  for  such  merchandise  when  exported  from  'any  coimtry  or  dependency 
imposing  *'an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States/^ 

Before  the  U.  S.  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  November  18, 1903 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  56407&,  etc.,  of  Wm.  H.  Bangs  against  the  decision  d  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of  duties  charge- 
able on  certain  merchandise  imported  per  the  vessels  and  entered  on  the  dates 
named  in  the  schedule. 

Opinion  by  SoMERViLLE,[Gen€roZ  Appraiser.^ 

The  merchandise  consists  of  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  exported  from  Uie 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  was  assessea  for  duty  at  the 
regular  rate  provided  for  such  merchandise  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  July  24, 1897, 
and,  besides,  was  subjected  to  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  of  25  cents  for  ^ich 
cord  of  pulp  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  pulp,  this  action  being  taken  on 
instructions  from  the  Treasury  Department  (T.  D.  23978).  The  proviso  to  said  para- 
graph 393  reads  as  follows: 

^^Providedy  That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp 
wood  exported  to  the  United  States  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  addea. 
as  an  additional  duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp  when  importea 
from  such  country  or  dependency. " 
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(T.  D.  25035—0.  A.  5592.) 

Wood  pulp — Export  duly, 

1.  Wood  Pi-lp — Expobt  Dity. 

Importations  of  wood  pulp  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  manufactured  froia 
pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  Quebec,  are  liable  to  an  additional  duty  of  25 
cents  per  cord  under  the  proviso  of  paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897. — In  re 
Meyers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  followed. 

2.  Same. 

Such  duty  would  be  aa^essable.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  wood,  cut 
in  Quebec,  was  trans(>orted  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  there  manufactured 
into  wood  pulp,  and  afterwards  exported  therefrom  to  the  United  States. 

3.  ''Any  Country  or  Dependency.' 

The  phrase  '*any  country  or  dependency,"  used  in  said  proviso,  would  include 
not  only  the  Dominion  of  Canada  itself,  but  any  province  of  such  DominioD. — 
Stairs  v.  Peaslee  ( 18  How.,  521 ),  In  re  Jackson,  G.  A.  1007  (T.  D.  12145),  followed. 

4.  Mixed  Goods. 

l^liere  wood  pulp  exported  from  Canada  is  manu^tured  from  pulp  wood,  s 
fractional  part  of  wnich  is  liable  to  export  duty  and  a  part  not  so  liable,  an  addi- 
tional duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  export  duty  can  lawfully  be  aseeased  only 
upon  such  portion  of  the  imp<»tations  a  was  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export 
duty. 

5.  Same — Burden  of  Proof. 

In  such  cases,  the  goods  being  indiscriminately  mixed,  the  onug  is  cast  on  the 
importer  to  prove  by  satisfactory  evidence  the  relative  percentages  of  dutiable  and 
nondutiable  merchandise  contained  in  each  importation. 

6.  Same. 

The  measure  of  proof  in  these  cases  must  at  least  conform  to  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States  r.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133;  19  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.,  114). 

United  States  General  Appraisers,  New  York,  February  17,  1904. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  58160  6,  etc.,  of  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.  against  the  aasessment 
of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Plattsburg. 

Before  Board  3  (Watte,  Somerville,  and  Hay,  General  Appraisers). 

SoMERViLLE,  General  Appraiser:  The  protects  under  consideration  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  an  additional  or  countervailing  outy  upon  certain  wood  pulp  of  various  kmds^ 
exported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  additional  duty  was  assessed  under 
the  proviso  of  paragraph  393  of  the  present  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897  ^30  Stat.,  151), 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"393.  Mechanically  pound  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry 
weight;  chemical  wooa  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  jper  pound,  dry 
weight;  bleached,  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  weight:  Frorided.  That  if 
any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  w<x)d  exported  to 
the  Ignited  States,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional 
duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp.  wh<'n  imported  from  such  country 
or  dependency." 

The  merchandise  was  assessed  at  the  appropriate  rates  of  duty  specified  in  said 
paragraph  and  t<)  thL*»  assessment  no  exception  is  taken.  The  only  oojection  alleged 
against  the  colW-tor's  decision  relate^  to  the  additional  or  eouiitervBilin?  duty,  whirfi 
is  25  cents  for  each  cord  of  pulp  wckmI  alWed  to  hav^  h<H»n  uxd  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  wood  pulp  under  oonsidcratioii. 

The  w(K)d  pulp  covered  by  some  f)f  the.-^e  protest-^  was  manufactured  in  part  from 
pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  part  fnim  pulp 
wood  cut  from  private  lands,  the  product  of  th<*  manufactures  being  indiscriminately 
mixed.     In  one  or  more  caj^'s  hereinafter  desicrnated.  the  pulp  wood  was  all  cut  from 

Erivate  lands.  The  contention  was  made  at  the  ht-aring,  and  is  also  urged  in  the 
riefs  of  eounsel  for  the  importers,  among  other  thinfi^s.  that,  if  any  one  of  these  impor- 
tations is  liable  at  all  to  a  countervailing  duty,  this  duty  can  be  assessed  only  upon 
such  fractional  portions  of  the  wood  pulp  as  were  manufactured  from  pulp  wood  cut 
on  Crown  lands  in  QuelxK*. 

It  is  made  t«  aopear  by  satisfaetorj'  evidt-nce  that  all  of  the  wood  from  which  the 
wood  pulp  in  <*aeh  of  these  eases  was  made  was  eut  in  the  Pn>\ince  of  Quebec,  but 
that  two  of  the  importations  imder  r-onsideration  cf>ver  pulp  wood  manufactured  in 
the  Pn>\in<e  of  Ontario.     It  has  been  held  bv  this  Board  In  re  Meyers,  G.  A.  5306 
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part  of  the  aaseesable  portion  of  this  merchandise  was'made  from'pulp'wood  taken  frcnn 
public  lands  in  Quebec,  the  latter  Province,  as  we  have  stated,  unpoeing  a  duty  u|xhi 
pulp  woods  of  this  character.  Any  other  conclusion  would  lead  to  a  constructioa 
that  would  defeat  the  intent  of  the  statute.  ^' 

The  protests  are  sustained  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  schedule,  and  the  collec- 
tor's decision  is  reversed,  with  instructions  to  reliqiddate  the  entries  accordingly. 
Nothing,  however,  in  this  opinion  should  be  construed  to  disturb  the  asseeBment  of 
any  duty  except  the  additional  duties  imposed  under  the  proviso  of  said  paragraph 
393. 

The  collcetor's  decision  is  affirmed  as  to  the  regular  duties  assessed  by  him  on  each 
of  the  importations. 


(T.  D.  26660.) 
Countervailing  duty  on  Canadian  wood  pulp. 

Mters  r.  United  States.    United  States  v.  Mters. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Ck)urt,  Northern  District  of  New  York.    Utica,  July  31,  1905.     Noa. 
23-24  (suits  1585  and  1588). 

1.  Wood  Pulp — Countbrv ailing  Duty — Export  Duty — Canadian  License  Feu. 

The  action  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  imposing  a  license  fee  for  cutting  wood 
on  public  lands,  which  is  reduced  when  the  wood  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
Canada,  is  in  effect  an  imposition  of  an ''  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the 
United  States,*'  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  providing 
a  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  equal  to  the  amount  of  export  duty  imposed  on 
pulp  wood  by  me  coimtry  of  exportation. 

2.  Same — Same — Place  of  Manufacture. 

Pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  in  Quebec  is  subject  to 
the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  para^ph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in  that  Province  or  not. 

3.  Same — Same — "Country  or  Dependency" — Province  op  Quebec 

The  British  North  America  act  (30-31  Vict.,  c.  3,  sees.  91-92)  ^ves  the  Domtnlon 
of  Canada  exclusive  power  to  impose  ex(>ort  and  import  duties,  but  distributes 
among  the  provinces  of  Canada  certain  legislative  powers,  including  that  of  taxa- 
tion by  way  of  license;  and  under  this  authority  the  Province  of  Quebec  imposes 
what  18  in  point  of  feet  and  in  effect  an  export  duty.  Held  that  such  duty  is 
imposed  by  a  * 'country  or  dependency,'*  withitf  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393, 
tanff  act  of  1897. 

4.  Same — ^Mixbd  Goods — Constructive  Separation. 

In  regard  to  pulp  imported  from  Canada,  made  from  wood  of  which  a  part  ib 
subject  to  a  Canadian  export  duty,  Held  that  the  countervailing  duty  eoual  to 
such  export  duty,  which  is  imposed  under  paragraph  393,  tanff  act  ot  1897, 
should  oe  assessed  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  usied  therein  of  wood  subject  to 
the  export  duty,  when  such  percentage  is  established  by  satisfactory  evidence. 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

These  are  cross  appeals  from  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035),  which  sustained,  in  part,  the 
protests  of  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  Plattsburg  on  importations  of  wood  pulp.  The  Board  followed 
its  previous  decision  in  the  case  of  In  re  Myers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  where  it  was 
held  that,  as,  under  the  laws  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  a  license  tax  of  65  cents  per 
cord  is  levied  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  public  lands  of  that  Province,  **  with  a  reduction 
of  25  cents  per  cora  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  ol 
C^ada,"  this  arrangement  amounts  to  the  levy  of  an  export  auty  by  said  Province 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393.  tariff  act  of  1897.  The  Board  further  held,  in 
the  decision  in  (question,  that  pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands 
in  Quebec  is  subject  to  the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  said  paragraph,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  was  manufactured  in  Ontario,  which  imposes  no  export  duty,  or  in 
Quebec;  also,  where  the  pulp  was  manufactured  from  wood  of  whicn  a  part  was  cut 
on  the  public  lands  and  was  therefore  subject  to  the  export  duty,  and  a  part  was  pro- 
duced from  another  source  and  was  not  subject  to  such  duty,  that  said  countervailing 
duty  should  be  levied  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  used  therein  of  wood  subject  to 
the  export  duty,  in  the  instances  where  the  importers  had  shown  such  percentages  by 
satisfactory  evidence.  United  States  v.  Ranlett  (172  U.  S.,  133)  was  cited  as  authority 
for  this  constructive  separation  of  the  merchandise  subject  to  the  two  different  rates 
of  duty. 
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(T.  D.  28711.) 

Wood  pulp. 

Wood  pulp,  the  product  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  and  private  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  held  to  be  subject  to  the  additional  duty  provided  by  pan- 
graph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  only  upon  the  portion  which  is  made  from  pulp  wood 
cut  from  Crown  lands. — United  States  v,  Myers  (T.  D.  26659)  acquiesced  in. 

Treasury  Department,  September  14.  1905. 

Sir:  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  report  of  the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  New  York,  in  which  he  states  that  the  case  of  United  States  r. 
Myers  &  Co.,  suit  1588  (T.  D.  26659),  was  recently  decided  in  the  United  States  circuit 
court  for  that  district  adversely  to  the  Government. 

The  merchandise  in  suit  consisted  of  wood  pulp  manufactured  in  part  from  pulp 
wood  cut  from  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  part  from  pulp  wood 
cut  frc^  private  lands,  the  product  of  the  manufacturers  being  indiscriminately 
mixed. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  in  this  case  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers  of  February  17,  1904,  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035), 
wherein  it  was  held  that  tne  additional  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393  of  the  existing 
tariff  act  should  be  assessed  onlv  upon  the  fractional  portion  of  the  wood  pulp  which 
was  made  from  pulp  wood  liable  to  export  duty — ^that  is,  upon  the  wood  pulp  pro- 
duced from  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands. 

The  Attorney-General  advises  the  Department  that  no  further  proceedings  will  be 
directed  in  this  case.     You  are,  therefore,  hereby  authorized  to  forward  the  usual 
certified  statement  for  refund  of  the  duties  exacted  in  excess  in  settlement  thereof. 
Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 
(1368.)  AMistani  Secretary, 

CoLLBcroR  OP  Customs,  Plaitshurg,  N.  Y. 


(T.  D.  27332.) 

CourUervaUing  duty  on  Canadian  wood  pidp. 

Mterb  v.  United  States. 

U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Cutiuit.    May  2,  1906.    No.  195  (suit  1585). 

L  Wood  Pulp — Countervailing  Duty — Export  Duty — Canadian  Licenss  Fee. 
The  action  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  imposing  a  license  fee  for  cutting  wood 
on  public  lands,  which  is  reduced  when  the  wood  is  manufactured  into  pulp  in 
Canada,  is  in  effect  an  imposition  of  an  "export  duty  on  pulp  wood  exported  to 
the  United  States,"  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  pro- 
viding a  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  eqiud  to  the  amount  of  export  duty 
imposed  on  pulp  wood  by  the  country  of  exportation. 

2.  Same — Same — Place  op  Manufacture. 

Pulp  produced  in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  in  Quebec  is  subject 
to  the  countervailing  duty  provided  in  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  is  manufactured  into  pmp  in  that  province  or  not. 

Appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  district  of  New 

York. 

This  appeal  was  brought  by  F.  W.  Myers  &  Co.,  and  relates  to  a  decision  (140  Fed. 
Rep.,  648;  T.  D.  26659  and  T.  D.  26738)  which  affirmed  a  decision  of  the  Board  of 
tJmted  States  General  Appraisers,  G.  A.  5592  (T.  D.  25035),  which,  on  the  authority 
of  In  re  Myers,  G.  A.  5306  (T.  D.  24306),  had  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Plattsbur^.  The  controversy  relates  to  pulp  manu- 
factured in  Canada  from  wood  cut  on  public  lands  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The 
case  involves  the  construction  of  paragraph  393,  tariff  act  of  1897,  the  pertinent  portion 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

^'  If  any  coimtry  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  duty  on  pulp  wood  expOTted 
to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  export  duty  shall  be  added,  as  an  additional 
duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  when  imported  from  such  country 
or  dependenc>[." 

In  the  decisions  below  it  was  held  that  as,  under  the  laws  of  said  province,  a  license 
tax  of  65  cents  per  cord  is  levied  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  public  lanos  of  that  province, 
"with  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  com  on  timber  manu^tured  into  paper  pulp  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,"  this  arrangement  amounts  to  the  levy  of  an  export  duty  by 
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the  yeare  1903  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  cover  wood  pulp  of  which  75  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  25  per  cent  was  made 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands,  and,  further,  that  iitere  is  no  export  duty  imposed  oa 
pulp  wood  cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  Myers  v.  United 
States,  decided  May  2,  1906,  and  reported  in  T.  D.  27332  (144  Fed.  Rep.,  1021),  and 
the  Board  decisions  above  cited,  the  protests  are  sustained  to  the  ezteint  mentioned, 
and  are  overruled  on  all  other  fi;round8. 

Everit  Brown  {Henry  J,  Coolcinham  on  the  brief),  for  the  importer. 

John  A.  Kemp,  sohcitor  of  customs  {Henry  K.  Butterfield,  United  States  attorn^, 
on  the  brief),  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Baker,  Seaman,  and  Kohlsaat,  Circuit  Judges. 

The  decree  of  the  circuit  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Genenl 
Appraisers,  which  upheld  the  ruling  of  the  collector  of  customs  that  certain  wood 
pulp  imported  by  appellant  was  subject  to  an  additional  or  countervailing  duty  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  for  each  cord  of  wood  from  which  the  pulp  was  made. 

Paragraph  393  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  151)  imposes  duty  on  wood  pulp 
as  follows: 

Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  one-twelfth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  wci^t: 
chemical  wood  pulp,  unbleached,  one-sixth  of  one  cent  per  pound,  dry  wei^t: 
*  *  *  Provided  J  That  if  any  country  or  dependency  shall  impose  an  export  dutv 
on  pulp  wood  exported  to  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such  export  auty  ahafi 
be  added,  as  an  additional  duty,  to  the  duties  herein  imposed  upon  wood  pulp,  whoi 
imported  from  such  country  or  dependency. 

The  pulp  was  manufactured  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada,  from 
wood  cut  on  public  ^Crown)  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Certain  British  ana  Canadian  statutes  were  proved.  The  British  Parliament,  by  the 
British  North  America  act  (ch.  3  of  30-31,  Victoria)  gave  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada 
exclusive  legislative  authority  with  respect  to — 

1.  The  public  debt  and  property.  2.  The  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce.  3. 
The  raising  of  money  by  any  mode  or  system  of  taxation. 

By  the  same  act  the  respective  provincial  l^islatures  were  given  power  over — 

2.  Direct  taxation  withm  the  province  in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  poovizh 
cial  purposes.  5.  Management  and  sale  of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Province, 
and  of  the  timber  and  wood  thereon.  9.  Shop,  saloon,  tavern,  auctioneer,  and  athet 
licenses,  in  order  to  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial,  local,  or  municipal  purposes. 

The  Dominion  Parliament  has  not  imposed,  in  name  or  in  effect,  an  export  duty  on 
pulp  wood.  By  chapter  17  of  60-61  Victoria,  the  dominion  parliament  hsus  authorued 
uie  governor  in  council,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  declare  an  export  duty  oa 
piilp  wood.    This  authority  has  not  been  exercised. 

Tne  Quebec  legislature  (ch.  6,  title  4,  R.  S.)  has  provided  as  follows: 

The  commissioner  of  Crown  lands,  or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him  authorized  to 
that  effect,  may  grant  licenses  to  cut  timber  on  the  bngranted  lands  of  the  Crown,  at 
such  rates,  and  subject  to  such  conditions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  established  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  and  of  which 
notice  shall  be  given  in  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette. 

Under  this  authority  the  following  stumpage  tariff  was  adopted: 

All  wood  goods  cut  in  virtue  of  a  license  are  subject  to  the  following  charges:  ♦  *  • 
Pulp  wood  per  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  *  *  *  65  cents,  with  a  reduction  of  25  cents 
per  cord  on  timber  manufactured  into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  the  record  it  is  stipulated — 

That  by  virtue  of  such  reflation  all  pulp  wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  under  a  license  from  tne  commissioner  of  Crown  lands  of  the  Prov- 
ince, or  any  officer  or  agent  under  him  authorized  to  that  effect,  is  subject  to  a  chaise 
of  65  cents  per  cord,  with  a  reduction  of  25  cents  per  cord  on  timber  manufactured 
into  paper  pulp  in  the  Dominion  of  Cauada. 

The  parties  agree  that  no  export  duty,  in  name  or  in  effect,  is  levied  on  pulp  wood 
cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  or  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  either  public 
or  private  lands  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Baker,  circuit  judge,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  questions  propounded  by  appellant  have  been  decided  adversely  to  his  con- 
tentions by  the  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York  and  by  the  court 
of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit.  Myers  v.  United  States  (140  Fed.  Rep.,  648;  T.  D. 
26659;  s.  c,  144  Fed.  Rep.,  1021;  T,  D.  27332).  But  the  appellant  is  right  in  claiming 
that  he  is  entitled  to  our  independent  consideration  and  judgment. 

1.  In  the  form  of  a  license  fee  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  pulp  wood  on  public  lands 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  40  cents  a  cord  is  collected  on  what  is  consumed  in  mans- 
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facture  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  65  cents  a  cord  on  what  is  exported. 
Looking  beyond  form,  we  find  that  a  tax  of  25  cents  a  cord  is  imposed  on  all  wood 
pulp  cut  on  public  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  which  at  any  point  is  taken 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  its  essential  nature  this  is  an 
export  duty. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  case  we  may  concede  without  inquiry  that  appellant  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  countervailing  duty  on  wood  pulp  provided  for  in  the  tariff 
act  of  the  Umted  States  can  properly  be  levied  only  on  wood  pulp  that  is  imjwrted 
directly  from  the  very  country  or  dependency  that  imposes  the  export  duty  on  pulp 
"wood.  From  this  point  the  argument  for  reversal  proceeds  thus,  in  substance:  Either 
the  Dominion  of  Cfanada  or  the  Province  of  Ontano  must  be  ts^en  as  the  country  or 
dependency  from  which  tlie  wood  pulp  in  question  was  imported.  In  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  the  countervailing  duty  can  not  lawfully  be  exacted  from  appellant,  because 
the  Dominion  has  not  imposed  any  export  duty  on  pulp  wood.  The  case  is  the  same 
"with  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  regard  to  the  l^islation  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
which  is  made  the  excuse  for  demanding  the  cotmtervailing  duty,  that  Province  was 
not  empowered  by  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  or  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to 
impose  export  duties  or  to  pass  any  act  which  should  have  effect  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  or  anywhere  in  the  Dominion  outside  of  Quebec's  own  territorial  limits. 

The  answer,  we  think,  is  that  the  customs  officers  of  the  United  States  were  not 
required,  by  appellant's  protest,  to  pass  upon  questions  of  English  or  Canadian  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  construction.  Their  action  was  justified  if  they  found  correctly 
that  what  in  fact  was  a  duty  upon  exportations  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
acted  upon  by  taxing  ofiicers  throughout  the  Dominion  as  fully  as  if  it  were  imposed 
by  what  appellant  would  admit  was  unquestionable  authority.  And  no  other  finding 
would  be  m  consonance  with  the  record,  i 

The  decree  is  aflSrmed. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washinfiton,  May  tS,  1908. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  InvesOgaiiony 

House  of  Representatives  y  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  inclose  to  you  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  State 
Department,  together  with  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Consul-General  Foster,  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  giving  the  price  per  ton  of  news-print  paper  at  mill  for  several  years,  which 
I  trust  will  be  of  use  to  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  N.  Whitney, 

Acting  Chief  of  Bureau, 


Department  of  State, 
Washiwjtony  May  21, 190S. 
The  Chief  Clerk, 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Sir:  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  referring  to  previous  coirespondence 
relative  to  the  price  of  news-print  paper  in  foreign  countries,  I  have  to  inclose  here- 
with copy  of  supplementary  telegram  on  this  subject  from  Consid-General  Foster, 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  dated  the  18th  instant. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  F.  Carr,  Ckief  Clerh. 


Telegram  received  from  Ottawa,  Ontario.  May  18|  lQ06~.1.36p«  m.] 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Laurentide  Paper  Company  reports  average  price  news-print  paper  at  mill  per 
ton  2,000  pouncis  for  year  1902,  $38.41;  1903,  $38.83;  1904,  $38.17;  1905,  $37.46; 
1906,  $36.41;  1907,  $36.10. 

Foster,  Consul-General, 
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State  of  Nbw  York  Department  op  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Labor  Statistics, 

Albany,  May  2S,  J90S. 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Herewith  I  beg  to  inclose  the  promised  advance  figures  from  our  1907 
reports,  supplementing  those  in  volumes  for  1905  and  1906  already  sent  you. 

The  information  which  our  reports  afford,  which  may  be  of  service,  concerns  only 
hours  of  labor  and  wages  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  the  State. 

(1)  Conceminff  hours  of  labor,  I  suggest  for  convenience  the  following  references: 
In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1905,  pages  228,  780, 

and  785. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1906,  pages  710  and  780. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  for  1905,  page  196,  and  in 
the  Annual  Report  on  Factory  Inspection  for  1906,  page  174. 

In  our  quarterly  Bulletin  for  September,  1906,  page  395. 

(2)  Concerning  wages,  see  the  following  references: 

Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1905,  pages  228,  332,  436.  and  776. 
In  the  report  of  the  same  bureau  for  1906,  pages  320,  420,  710,  and  770. 

(3)  Finally,  supplementing  the  above  are  correspond  ing  figures  for  1907  on  the  inclosed 
typewritten  sheets.  On  one  of  these  you  will  see  a  (comparative  statement  as  to  htnus 
for  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  the  figures  for  which  are  taken  from  the  places  above  referrei 
to,  but  which  I  have  made  up  for  the  State  outsile  of  New  York  City  for  the  reast>a 
that  the  establishments  listed  under  "Paper  mills"  for  New  York  City  are  to  a  largt 
degree  in  the  nature  of  mills  which  finish  or  rework  paper,  rather  than  the  producers 
of  primary  stock  such  as  you  are  particularly  interested  in.  The  result  would  nt< 
have  been  affected  materially  by  the  inclusion  of  the  New  York  City  figures.  Thb 
comparative  statement,  you  will  see,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  figures,  shows  that 
the  reduction  of  hours  as  propose  1  in  the  agreement  printel  in  tlie  1906  Bulletin, 
which  1  send  you,  has  been  in  a  very  lar^e  measure  carried  out. 

In  comparisons  of  the  rates  of  wages  I  wish  to  suggest  one  important  camion,  namely, 
that  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  body  of  men  for  whom  the  repoil^ 
stand  from  vear  to  year  is  changing  in  composition  so  that  there  may  l>e  an  apparent 
change  in  the  average  wage  for  the  trade  due  simplv  to  a  chanp*  in  the  ineniberehip 
of  the  unions  and  not  to  any  general  change  for  ail  members  oi  the  tra<le.  Thi5  i* 
probably  the  reason  why  the  changes  in  average  earnings  from  year  to  year  do  nut 
correspond  closely  to  the  amount  of  change  which  would  be  expected  from  the  separau 
report  of  actual  changes  in  rates  made.  In  other  words,  the  average  change  per  week 
in  1907,  for  example,  if  spread  over  the  whole  membership  of  imions  reporting  would 
not  amount  to  the  difference  in  the  actual  average  earnings  reported. 

Without  going  into  any  analysis  of  figures,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  state,  perhaps, 
that  in  general  the  figures  we  are  giving  you  indicate  a  very  considerable  reduction 
of  hours  in  the  paper  and  pulp  making  industry  of  the  State,  but  they  contain  very 
little  conclusive  evidence,  though  some,  perhaps,  of  increase  of  wages.  * 
Respectfully,  yours. 

L.  W.  Hatch.  ChUf  Siaiistvian, 

Hours  of  work  of  employees  in  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  New  York  State  {€xcl%i9it?e  of 

N^  York  City), 

[  Advance  figoree  from  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  on  Factory  Inspection  of  the  New  York  State 

Department  of  Labor.] 
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our  capacity  and  will  have  to  let  one  or  two  contracts  expire  without  renewal.  It  is 
pretty  harcl  for  us  to  let  these  contracts  ^,  because  they  are  desirable  from  every 
point  of  view  and  are  located  in  near-by  cities  where  the  freight  rates  run  from  SJ  to 
12  cents  a  hundred.  These  contracts  are  both  netting  us  something  over  12.30  on 
the  cars  at  the  mill. 

I  take  occasion  to  keep  repeating  in  re^d  to  the  situation  East,  because  Graham*d 
peculiar  actions  seem  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  you.  I  do  not  care  what 
stories  you  hear  in  regard  to  what  Graham  is  doing,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  it  is 
not  a  question  of  price  to-day  in  the  East,  but  how  and  where  to  get  the  paper.  There 
are  several  instances  within  my  knowledge  where  buyers  are  out  in  the  open  market 
and  charging  the  mills  the  difference  between  contract  price  and  market  price 
because  of  their  failure  to  perform.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  some  of  the 
hanging  manufacturers  will  be  compelled  to  shut  down,  because  they  can  not  get 
paper  at  any  price.  I  hope  you  will  exercise  your  usual  prudence,  as  I  am  not 
exaggerating  as  to  the  situation  one  single  iota.  I  would  really  consider  it  good 
policy  for  you  to  stop  at  present  with  the  1,000  tons  and  not  try  to  increase.  I  d 
course  leave  out  of  the  situation  any  unfilled  contracts  taken  at  low  prices  which 
your  competitors  may  have.  Our  prices  to  you  would  enable  you  to  cut  under  the 
market.  1  certainly  hope  you  will  maintain  market  prices  so  that  jobbers  in  your 
market  will  not  be  able  to  point  to  low  quotations  whicli  you  have  made. 

Note  your  plans,  but  unfortunately  they  will  conflict  with  mine.  I  must  be  in 
New  York  on  October  8  and  naturally  desire  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  that  week 
so  as  to  avoid  going  again  the  following  week.  Indeed,  Mr.  Anderson  starts  on  the 
10th  for  a  southern  trip  and  will  not  be  back  until  after  the  17th.  Suppose  you  sUm 
over  at  Syracuse  and  I  will  meet  you  there.  This  will  not  cause  you  any  delay  anj 
will  help  me  out  very  considerably.  That  is,  if  you  leave  Chicago  on  the  Lake 
Shore  Limited  I  can  meet  you  in  Syracuse  at  noon.  We  can  then  have  all  the  after- 
noon together  and  you  can  take  the  Empire  State  and  reach  New  York  at  10  o'clock 
at  night.  If  I  should  meet  you  in  New  York  it  would  take  us  a  day  together  in  any 
event,  so  you  would  not  lose  any  time  in  following  this  programme  and  I  would  only 
be  gone  from  home  during  the  daytime.  Please  advise  now  this  strikes  you. 
Yours,  very  truly. 


October  2,  1907. 
George  Olmsted,  Esq., 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company,  Chicago^  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Oi.msted:  I  find  that  my  estimate  of  tonnage  shipped  you  during  the 
month  of  September  was  less  than  the  actual  shipments,  the  figui^  for  both  companies 
being  2,398,994  pounds,  or  almost  1,200  tons.  I  nave  signed  three  additional  contracts 
to-day  and  if  these  and  the  twenty-odd  contracts  upon  which  we  have  not  made  any 
shipments  yet  all  represent  new  business,  I  shoula  think  it  probable  that  you  were 
now  practically  up  to  your  maximum  tonnage  under  our  agreement.  I  would  not  hold 
you  to  this  agreement  if  we  had  the  paper  to  spare,  for  I  would  like  to  have  the  business 
grow;  but,  as  I  have  frequently  explained  to  you,  our  product  is  not  elastic  and  your 
demands  have  come  so  suddenly  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  increase  except- 
ing gradually. 

I  can  not  impress  this  upon  you  too  strongly  and  suggest  that  you  close  down  on  new 
business  immediately.  It  occurs  to  me  if  I  am  right,  and  you  have  no  other  source  of 
supply,  you  might  commence  and  charge  a  little  higher  price  than  your  competitors 
and  secure  more  desirable  business  than  at  the  regular  market  rates.  Understand,  of 
course.  I  am  not  criticising  the  business  we  now  have,  as  it  is  eminently  satisfoctory  in 
every  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  the  situation  is  such  that  perhaps  it  is  time  for  us  to 
change  our  method?. 

If  you  oversell,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  we  fail  to  make  shipments,  because  there 
are  limitations  which  we  can  not  pass,  and,  as  I  have  several  times  written  you  lately, 
it  is  absolutely  imperative  for  us  to  give  up  some  of  our  desirable  Eastern  contracts,  and 
I  expect  Craig  &  Co.  are  going  to  go  up  in  the  air  over  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 


October  2,  1907. 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen:  I  note  report  of  paper  on  hand  for  the  Staats  and  thank  you  for  same. 
I  estimate  it  will  require  shipment  of  about  400  tons  more  to  complete  their  contract. 
I  anticipate  that  a  gcK>d  deal  of  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  us  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  and  I  do  not  wish  to  overship  the  Staats  unless  we  make  a  new  con- 
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Hudson  Falls  mills— Continued.  Page, 

Prodiiotion — 

Cost  lowest 1100 

Cost  of,  about  the  same  as  iu  other  mills 723 

Pulp  sent  to  Port  Edwards  mill 688 

Quarterly  statements  showing  cost  of  paper  per  ton 719-724 

Copies  of  statements 725-728 

Roll  finishers 658,661 

Wages 659 

Runs  at  full  capacity  at  all  times 687 

Schedule  showing  hours  woriceil  and  rate  of  wages  paid  from  ISOS- 

1908 1943-1947 

Sheet  finishers 658 

Sulphite  mill 660 

Third  hands,  wages 657 

Three-tour  system 689 

Has  increased  the  number  of  employees 675 

Hours  of  labor 654,656 

Inaugurated  in  1906 654,673 

Number  of  operatives  under 657 

Tour  boss,  wages 674 

Tour  workers  all  Americans 677 

Two   labor   unions 679-680 

Two-tour  system 661 

Union  labor,  proportion  of  men  belonging  to  unions 662 

Unionized 1 663 

Wages    653-691 

Increase 689 

Advance  during  last  ten  years 661 

General  advance  in  1902 658,663 

Wages  increased  in  addition  to  shortened  hours  as  result  of  adoption 

of  three-tour  system 664 

Wages  not  reduced 663 

Wages  of  three  men  increased 664 

Weigher 658 

Women   employed 687,1377 

Wood,  cost  of 735-738 

Wood  comes  from  Canada   (90  i>er  cent)  and  from  Adirondncks  (10 

per  cent) 687,723 

Wood    handlers 673 

Wood  room 660-661 

Wood  supplied  mainly  by  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company   (Canada) 

and  Champlain  Realty  Company    (Adirondacks) 687 

Wood  used,  method  of  estimating 738-739 

Wood   wheelers 673 

Wrapping  paper  to  be  made 1 688 

Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Register 71 

Hudson   River   Mill,   two-tour   system   to   September,   1906;    three-tour 

after  that 358 

Hudson  River  Paper  Company,  contracts,  New  York  World • 840,841 

Hughes,  C.  A.,  letter  pointing  out  evidences  of  collusion  of  paper  dealers ; 
International  Paper  Company,  Graham  Paper  Company,  H.  G.  Craig  & 
Co.,  and  Willamette  Paper  Company,  concerned;  purchase  made  from 

Laurentlde,  a  Canadian  mill  (dated  October  18.  1907) 231-232 

Hugo,  Francis  M.,  letter  to  Congressman  Knapp  offering  services  of  Rem- 
ington-Martin Company  in  the  investigation  undertaken  by  the  special 

committee 121 

Humphery,  E.  P.,  letter  to  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  nccompanying  article  pro- 
posing the  use  of  black  paper 831 

Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald 70 

Hurlbut,  W.  D.: 

(See  also  General  traffic  bureau.) 

Advised  to  confine  himself  to  transiK)rtation 1908 

Applies  for  revisal  of  Wisconsin  freight  rates 470 

CJommittee  to  whom  reports  are  made,  names  of  members 1681 

DuUes  of  traffic  manager  of  Wisconsin  mills 1678 
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has  not  been  run  as  heavy  as  this,  we  have  not  been  auitefas  particular  on  this  point 
in  our  orders,  but  ah-eady  suggested  to  Mr.  Proctor  a  snort  time  back  that  it  was  safer 
to  specify  a  somewhat  heavier  sheet  for  this  press,  and  trust  you  will  agree  with  og. 
These  instructions  will  apply  not  only  to  the  present  order,  but  to  the  Imlance  ol  the 
contract.  .  .. 

Yours,  very  truly,  t^  J.  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 


March  12,  190e. 
Messrp,  H.  G«  Craig  &  Co.,  New  York, 

Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  11th  inclosing  order  3984  for 
shipment  to  Nashua  Telecraph. 

Our  copy  of  contract  No.  168,  for  this  customer,  gives  basis  of  weight  24  x  36-36, 
instead  of  33,  as  stated  in  your  letter.  As  most  paper  to  be  run  on  Cox  pre«s  weighs 
between  33  and  35  pounds,  we  have  changed  order  to  read  24  x  36-34/500,  and  do  not 
anticipate  that  customer  will  have  any  trouble  with  paper  of  this  weight. 

Have  arranged  to  run  future  shipments  against  this  order  on  same  basis,  unless  other- 
wise advised. 

Yours,  truly,  Ot.  Regis  Paper  C4>. 

Mr.  Lyman.  I  would  like  to  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  has  been 
figured  that  the  annual  production  of  news-print  paper  is  about 
1,100,000  tons  at  present;  and  there  have  appeared  at  this  hearing 
manufacturers  of  news  paper  aggregating  over  800,000  tons,  or  about 
76  per  cent  of  the  production.  There  have  appeared  of  the  pub- 
lishers, according  to  our  estimates,  those  representing  about  6  per 
cent  of  the  consumption  of  news  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  your  estimate  as  to  the  publishers  does 
not  include  the  records  received  by  the  committee  itself? 

Mr.  Lyman.  No;  nor  does  it  include  the  manufacturers  who  have 
sent  in  letters,  or  the  book  manufacturers,  or  the  excess  of  manufac- 
turers of  the  Intemationid  Paper  Company  over  the  news  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  6  per  cent — the  new^aper 
publishers  who  actually  appeared  here  as, witnesses? 

Mr.  Lyman.  Yes;  those  who  appeared  at  the  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  more  who 
were  wiUing  to  appear  if  there  had  been  time,  and  some  who  were 
imwiUing  to  appear  if  there  had  been  time. 

Mr.  Lyman.  May  I  ask  whether  there  will  be  any  chance  to  correct 
the  records  ?  Will  there  be  a  reprint  ?  There  are  a  good  many  errors, 
some  rather  important;  manv  of  them  trivial. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  can  not  answer  you 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  reprint  or  not.  Under  the  law  and  the 
rules  of  the  House,  this  committee  has  no  authority  to  print  more 
than  a  thousand  copies  of  a  hearing  as  we  so  along,  and  can  not  print 
anything  that  costs  over  $200.  Under  tne  law  the  Committee  on 
Pnnting  has  authority  to  order  an  increased  number  of  copies  printed 
up  to,  1  think,  $200,  or  such  a  matter;  and  we  have  to  send  an  ord^ 
over  every  dav  from  our  committee  and  from  the  Committee  on 
Printing  in  order  to  get  the  copies  that  we  do  have  printed,  which 
are  3,000  a  day  now,  I  beUeve.  There  can  be  no  reprint  except  by 
action  of  Congress.  That  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  will  require  a  joint  resolution.  It  would  be  a  very 
good  thing,  imdoubtedly,  if  anyone  wants  to  make  a  correction,  to 
send  it  to  tne  committee ;  because  the  plates  are  being  preserved,  and 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  the  end  we  might  order  a  print  in 
binding. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Mav  I,  at  this  time,  venture,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  to  thank  the  committee  for  the 
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Income,  International  Paper  Company  (1898-1907) 1211-1212 

Incomes  classified 1737 

Increase  of  plant     (See  Paper  mills,  increase  of  plant.) 
Indei)endent  mills: 

Combination  of 155 

Community  of  interest  effected  by  John  A.  Davis '. 144 

Competition  no  longer  apparent 144 

Merger  suspected 66-67 

No  independent  mills 66-67 

Output 66 

Product  of 107 

Selling  agents  differ 156 

Shut  down 792 

Territory  covered  by 157 

Indian  Territory,  newspapers,  list  of a        77 

Indiana : 

Newspapers,  list  of 77 

Territory,  division  of. 261 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 67 

Article  May  7,  1908,  publishers  and  the  tariff 1305 

Industrial  commission  on  trusts,  Mr.  Norris  appears  before 1026 

-Inglehart,  Wm.     {See  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Herald.) 

Ink,  weight  of 456 

Inland  Waterways  Commission 129 

Insurance : 

International  Paper  Company  (1898-1907) 1075-1077,1211-1212 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 853,  858-859 

Intercolonial  Railway,  freight  rates 1680 

Interest : 

International  Paper  Company  (1898-1907) 1211-1212 

Remington-Martin   Company 1419-1420,1422,1425 

Inter  lake  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Interlake  Paper  Company,  member  of  General  traffic  bureau 18G9 

Interlake  Sulphite  Company,  sulphite  fiber  purchased  from,  Consolidated 

Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1702 

International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders 288 

International   Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,   Sulphite,  and   Paper   Mill 
Workers : 

Affiliated  with  American  Federation  of  Labor 679 

Chartered  by  American  Federation  of  I^ibor 1375 

Fitzgerald,  J.  F.,  president _-     1335 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 679-680 

Jeremiah  Carey,  president  of 1374 

Letters  sent  to  Members  of  Congress  protesting  against  repeal  of 

tariff 1380 

Members,  number  of 1341-1342 

Mills  having  local  unions 1342 

International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite,  and  Paper  Mill  Workers, 

letter  asking  to  be  summoned  as  witness  before  special  committee 221 

International      Brotherhood     of     Stationary      Firemen.     (See     Healy, 

Timothy.) 
International  Paper  Company: 

(See  also  Franklin  Falls  Mill;  Hudson  Falls  Mills.) 

Annual  statements  for  1906  and  1907 11^7-200 

Antietam  Paper  Company — 

Buys  of 1430,1433,1437,1440 

Refused  further  supplies 1432-1433 

Relations  with 1429-1432 

Article  regarding,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 566 

Associated  with  Continental  Bag  and  Paper  Company 826 

Audit  of  books — 

Books  not  properly  kept 705 

Cartage 721,725-728 

Champlain  Realty  Company  credited  with  wood  purchased  from 

Chataguay  Ore  and  Iron  Company 707, 708-709 

Champlain  Realty  Company  profit ;  no  credit  In  cost  computation.      708 
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Capital,  narrow  margin  of  working 826 

Capitalization 193-194, 202, 436, 1029. 1034 

Per  ton  of  output 1075,1125-1126,1129 

Chable,  Mr.,  statement  correct  that  the  output  of  mills  Is  less  than 

formerly 823 

Charges,  statement  of 1211-1212 

Collusion — 

Denied  by  Mr.  Waller 1176 

Statement  of  Mr.  Waller 1198-1199 

Collusion  with  other  makers 231-232 

Combination  denied 1098 

By  T.  T.  Waller 1175,1199 

Competition — 

Endeavor  to  stifle,  denied  by  Mr.  Waller 1189 

Scandinavian  paper 1195 

Component  companies 436 

List  of 746 

Component  mills  formerly  largely  making  news-print  paper 823 

Contract  with  Baltimore  American 234-237, 244-245 

Contract  with  employees 186-187 

Contracts — 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen 742 

Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial 1178 

Berlin  Mills  Company 1389 

Booth  &  Co 1156, 1157, 1164 

Boston  Herald  lost  in  1905 699 

Brooklsm  Eagle 742 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 1576 

Chattanooga    Times 1194-1195 

Chicago  Daily  News 17-18 

Chicago  Hearst  papers 293 

Chicago  News 17-18, 293 

Chicago  Record-Herald 293,628-633 

Copies  of  the  contracts 640-645 

Chicago  Tribune 293, 295 

Lost  In  1905 698-700 

1905    (copy) 587-688 

Crowell  Publishing  Company 601-603 

Grand  total  on  books.  May  1,  1908 1197 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Globe 1571 

Hearst  papers 1191-1193 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat 645-647 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune,  given  up  and  then  renewed 1176 

Laurentlde  Paper  Company 1156,1157,1164 

Lexington   (Ky.)   Leader 1546 

List  of  undesirable  contracts  not  renewed  In  1908,  giving  ton- 
nage and  names  of  firms  contracting  with  the  same 1146-1148 

Long-term,    not    desired;    period    of   twelve    months    protects 

publisher 1026-1027. 1169 

Lowest  one  with  Mr.  Hearst 1191-1193 

Lynn    Item 606 

Made  since  January  1,  1907 1190 

New  York  Herald  lost  In  1906 698 

New  York  Journal 17 

New  York   Sun 1196 

New  York  Times 42, 17-23 

Profits  above  cost  of  manufacture 1634 

Newark    News 623-627 

None  with  J.  B.  Bass,  of  Bangor  Commercial 1178 

None  with  Philadelphia  Inquirer 1201 

None  with  William  Inglehart,  of  Salt  Lake  Herald 1176 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  lost  in  1905 698-699 

Philadelphia  Telegraph  lost  In  1906 698-699 

Plymouth  Publishing  Ck>mpany 1197 

Portsmouth    (Ohio)    Times 927-928 

Providence  Journal 535-638 
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Influence  of,  on  prices 1919 

Installs  new  machines  at  Palmer's  Falls  Mills  in  1907 825-826 

Insurance — 

Cost  of 1075-1077 

1898-1907 1211-1212 

Interest  paid  (180^-1907) 1211-1212 

Jobbers   eliminated 1432-1433 

Labor — 

Cost  of 358,827,1075-1091,1977 

Compared  with  Gould  Paper  Company 1084 

1901-1907 1082-1083 

Labor  contracts,  agreement  made  1906 346-348 

Letter  of  L.  S.  Parsons  regarding  increase  in  freight  rates  on  pulp 

wood  for 1050-1052 

Letter  proffering  information 41 

List  of  publishers  refused  renewal  of  contract  by,  afterwards  sup- 
plied with  print  paper  by  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 1147,1148 

List  of  publishers  whose  contracts  were  lost  by  International  Paper 

Company 1152 

Loan  of  $5,000,000  not  borrowed  to  build  new  machines 1098, 1112-1113 

Loses  contracts  of  New  York  Herald,   New  York  World,   Chicago 

Tribune,  and  others 842 

Lubricants,  cost  of 1075-1077 

Lumber  business  at  Three  Rivers 1056 

Machinery  obsolete 326-327 

Memorandum  furnished  New  York  Ejvening  Post  wherein  rise  in 
prices  was  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  publisher  and  of 

paper  maker 435 

Maine  timber  lands  increased  In  value  as  result  of  formation 748 

Materials,  cost  of 1977 

Methods  of  selling  paper 123 

Mills- 
Age  and  condition  of 1213 

Running  full  In  1907 "1098 

Shut  down 703, 1090-1100 

Taken  from  print  paper  and  placed  on  bag  paper 823-824 

Mills  controlled  by 24 

New  agreement  reached 166 

New  York  Herald  contract  taken  from  International  by  the  Great 

Northern  Paper  Company 454 

Newspai>ers  agitating  tariff  repeal  who  have  contracts  with  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  list  of 1139-1140 

Newspapers  that  are  making  complaint  earn  higher  rate  of  divi- 
dends than  International  Paper  Company 1029 

Officers 194,436 

Orders  refused — 

Akron   (Ohio)   Beacon- Journal 591 

Evening  Star  and  Newark  Advertiser 159 

Journal  of  Commerce 179 

Kansas  City  Journal 166 

Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 178 

Sedalla   (Mo.)  Democratic  Sentinel 599 

Syracuse  Post-Standard 574 

Organization  of 14,  744-749 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  forbidden  to  make  rates  to 

Syracuse  Post-Standard 573 

Output 146,  825,  827 

Comparison  of  production  In  1898  with  1907 1153.  1154 

Controls  30  per  cent  of  the  output  In  United  States 24-25 

Denial  of  Mr.  Norrls*s  statement  that  the  output  of  print  paper 

was  less  In  1908  than  In  year  of  Its  organization 1153-1154 

For  1908  approximated  In  Jiuie,  1907 1145 

Less  than  It  was  ten  years  ago 6,24-25.823,826 

Of  the  United  States  In  full,  wrongly  ascribed  to 827,  828 

One-fourth  used  by  Hearst  papers 116 
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tabulation,  and  the  results  of  which  tabulation  have  been  carefully 
examined  b\'  your  committee  and  are  printed  in  the  hearings.  Of  the 
schedules  which  were  thus  sent  out,  919  have  been  returned  and 
tabulated. 

Schedules  asking  for  information  were  also  sent,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Census  Office,  by  your  committee  to  tne  paper  and  pulp 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  vet 
elapsed  to  have  obtained  very  complete  returns  from  such  schedules. 

CONTENTION   OF   PUBLISHERS. 

It  has  been  the  contention  of  the  newspaper  publishing  interests — 

First.  That  the  price  of  new^-print  paper  was  advanced  in  Septem- 
ber, 1907,  to  ^50  per  ton  in  New  York  and  correspondingly  elsewhere, 
a  figure  that  was  claimed  to  be  $12  per  ton  in  advance  of  the  price  of 
two  years  previous,  and  that  a  still  further  advance  was  threatened  of 
$10  per  ton  more,  thereby  planning,  as  claimed,  an  advance  of  f ±i 
per  ton. 

Second.  That  the  advance  at^tually  made  and  the  planning  of  a 
further  advance  were  both  the  result  of  a  combination  or  conspiracv 
entered  into  by  the  news-print  paper  manufacturers  or  their  selling 
agents. 

Third.  That  such  advance  in  price  and  such  combination  to  make 
further  advance  were  caused,  or  at  least  in  part  aided,  by  the  tariff 
duties  imposed  on  wood  pulp  and  print  paper,  and  hence  that,  in  justice 
to  the  newspaper  and  other  printing  and  publishing  interests  of  the 
country,  the  duties  on  pulp  and  paper  should  be  repealed. 

Fourth.  That  the  decree  of  the  United  States  court  dissolving  the 
General  Paper  Company  had  been  willfully  violated  by  paper  manu- 
facturers in  Michigan,  \^  isconsin,  and  Minnesota,  parties  to  that  decree, 
who  had  in  violation  of  the  decree  acted  in  concert  and  agreed  as  to 
prices  and  to  the  imposition  of  conditions  upon  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  distribution  of  tne  paper  manufactured. 

The  above  may  not  completely  state  the  contention  of  the  newspaper 
publishers,  but  it  gives  a  general  and  fair  idea  of  their  claims. 

One  of  the  inquiries  submitted  to  your  committee  was  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  the  United  States  upon  the  produc- 
tion, supply,  and  price  of  wood  pulp  and  print  paper. 

In  the  examination  of  the  subject-matters  your  committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  evidence  presented  to  it  by  the  newspaper  interests  and  the 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  interests,  have  had  the  courteous, 
attentive,  ana  valuable  assistance  of  the  Census  Office,  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Division  of  Forestry,  and  the 
State  and  Treasury  Departments.  Every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
trative service  of  the  Government  which  has  been  called  upon  by  your 
committee  has  rendered  prompt  and  efficient  aid  in  obtaining  valuable 
information  both  at  home  and  from  abroad  for  the  use  of  the  committee 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  industries  interested. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  your  committee  the  statement  had  been 
widely  circulated  that  the  advance  in  prices,  together  with  the  threat- 
ened advance,  would  entail  upon  the  printing  and  publishing  interests 
of  the  United  States  an  additional  cost  of  $60,000,000  per  annum. 
Subsequently  it  was  explained  by  the  same  authority  thit  the  actual 
and  threatened  advance  in  news-print  paper  would  be  over  $24,000,000 
per  annum. 
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The  average  selling  price  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  news-print  paper  f .  o.  b.  mill  for  January,  1903,  was 
$1.75;  January,  19(H,  $1.75;  January,  1905,  $1.74;  January,  1906, 
$1.47;  January,  1907,  $1.75;  January,  1908,  $2.13.  The  evidence 
shows  that  at  this  mill,  while  the  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  mill  had  increased 
from  $1.75  in  January,  1903,  to  $2.13  in  January,  1908,  the  cost  of 
production,  excluding  interest  and  depreciation,  had  inci'eased  from 
$1.30  in  January,  1903,  to  $1.61  in  Januarv,  1908,  and  that  in  January, 
1906,  while  the  avei-age  selling  price  was  f  1.47  the  average  production 
cost  was  $1.54. 

While  there  appears  to  have  been  complaint  on  the  part  of  paper 
manufacturers  that  the  selling  price  of  paper  for  1906  was  too  low  to 
be  fairly  remunerative,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1907  that  there  was  a  general  increase  in  print- 
paper  prices.  That  a  general  increase  was  m  fact  put  into  eflfect  on 
new  contracts  appears  to  be  unquestioned.  Some  of  the  contracts 
then  outstanding  were  five-year  contracts,  which  had  several  years  yet 
to  run.  This  appears  to  have  been  quite  generally  true  of  the  large 
metropolitan  dailies,  who  are  the  pnncipal  consumers  of  news-print 
paper.  In  some  of  these  contracts  the  prices  of  paper  are  based  upon 
the  cost  of  production  at  certain  mills.  Others  are  based  upon  the 
annual  marKet  price  with  a  maximum  pric«  named,  and  others  upon 
different  terms.  In  one  long-term  contract  still  in  force  covering 
90,000  tons  of  paper  a  j^ear  the  price  is  $1.88  per  hundred  pounds 
delivered  to  the  publisher. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  3^our  con;  iiittoe  yet  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  the  print-paper  consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
under  new  contracts  or  at  advanced  prices.  But  it  appears  that  the 
International  Paper  Company,  the  largest  producer  of  news-print 
paper,  determined  in  June,  1907,  to  advance  it^^  price  of  paper  on  new 
contracts  to  $2.10  per  hundred  pounds  f.  o.  b.  mill,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  its  selling  committee,  held  October  11,  1907,  it  was  the  unanimous 
sense  of  that  committee  that  contracts  with  large  customers  for  1908 
should  be  based  upon  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds  delivered.  Other 
news-print  paper  makers  generally  advanced  their  prices,  so  far  as 
your  conxmittee  has  ascertained,  about  the  same  time  or  shortly  there- 
after. 

The  advance  in  price  made  by  the  International  Paper  Company  on 
new  contracts  was  close  to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  or  ^10  per 
ton.  While  this  advance  has  applied  up  to  the  present  time  on  prob- 
ably less  than  one-half  the  news-print  paper  i-onsumption,  yet,  if  the 
advance  which  was  made  should  be  applied  to  the  entire  consumption 
of  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States,  it  would  probably  amount 
to  an  advance  of  about4^10,000,000  per  annum. 

This  advance  in  the  price  of  paper  to  the  publisher  on  new  contracts 
was  in  a  degree  coinciaent  with  tne  decline  in  the  quantity  of  adver- 
tising which  followed  the  recent  panic. 

COMBINATION    IN   RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE. 

The  evidence  before  the  committee  so  far  fails  to  prove  any  com- 
bination of  print-paper  manufacturers  to  advance  prices  or  otherwise 
in  restraint  of  trade,  but  considerable  evidence  was  pi'esented  which 
might  excite  suspicion  that  such  a  combination  had  been  made  and 
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now  paid  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  would  not  be  generally  consid- 
ered nigh  as  compared  with  otner  skilled  labor,  though  this  may  be 
largely  owing  to  tne  fact  that  the  mills  are  generally  loc-ated  on  streams 
apart  from  large  centers  of  population. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery  is  largely  operated  in  the 
mills  by  water  power,  it  is  economical  to  run  them  night  and  day. 
Up  to  about  1900  or  1901,  the  employees  worked  on  what  is  known  as 
the  two-tour  or  two-shift  system — that  is,  an  employee  would  work 
one  we«k  11  hours  during  the  daytime  for  six  days,  or  66  hours,  and 
the  next  week  13  hours  during  the  night  for  six  nights,  or  78  hours. 

There  were  and  are,  of  course,  some  employees  about  the  mill  who 
work  only  during  the  day,  but  the  employees  connected  with  the  mak- 
ing and  preparation  of  pulp  and  the  making  of  paper  work  at  machines 
that  run  day  and  ni^ht.  About  1901  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  eastern 
news-print  paper  mills  of  the  United  States  were  generally  reduced, 
so  that  an  employee  alternately  worked  one  week  11  hours  per  day,  or 
66  hours,  and  nve  nights  per  week  of  13  hours  each,  or  65  hours.  Under 
this  system  the  mills  shut  down  Saturday  night.  This  reduction  of 
hours  was  accomplished  without  reduction  in  wages,  and  in  fact  it 
would  appear  that  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  hours  there  were 
sonje  increases  in  wages. 

In  1906  and  1907  the  International  Paper  Company  and  a  large 
number  of  other  eastern  news-print  paper  mills  put  mto  effect  what  is 
called  ''the  three-tour  83'^stem,''  under  which  there  are  three  shifts  of 
men,  each  working  8  hours  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week.  This 
shortening  of  hours  was  accomplished  without  reduction  in  the  wages 
of  the  men  per  week,  and  in  some  cases  the  wages  have  been  increased, 
so  that  they  are  now  higher  under  the  8-hour  S3^stem  than  they  were 
under  the  longer  hours. 

The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  has  not  been  adopted  in  the 
Wisconsin  and  other  western  mills,  where  the  hours  still  alternate 
between  66  and  78  houi*s  per  week,  or  an  average  of  12  hours  per  day. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to 
adopt  any  legislation  which  would  re^sult  in  a  return  in  the  eastern 
news-print  mills  to  the  fornjer  system  of  12  hours'  work  per  day,  or 
which  would  operate  to  continue  such  system  in  the  western  mills. 
While  the  adoption  of  the 'three-tour  system  instead  of  the  two  tour 
does  not  advance  the  wages  paid  in  the  mill  to  the  extent  of  one-half, 
yet  it  makes  a  very  considerable  and  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees  paid  and  the  total  amount  of  the  wages  paid  out. . 

According  to  the  advance  figures  from  the  Twenty-second  Annual 
Report  on  Factory  Inspection  of  the  New  York  State  department  of 
labor,  kindly  furnished  to  the  committee  by  Hon.  L.  W.  Hatch,  chief 
statistician,  it  appears  there  were  14,004  employees  in  198  paper  and 
pulp  mills  in  New  York  State,  exclusive  of  New  York  City,  in  1907. 
Of  these,  4,050,  or  28.9  per  cent,  worked  less  than  61  hours  per  week; 
6,302,  or  45  percent,  worked  more  than  63  hours  per  week.  In  190^, 
3.9  per  cent  of  the  employees  worked  less  than  51  hours  per  we^k,  and 
the  number  in  1907  was  28.9  per  cent.  In  1906,  599  employees  worked 
less  than  57  hours  per  week.     In  1907  the  number  was  5,267. 
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turing  industry  in  our  country;  it  would  in  every  way  do  much  harm 
and  prove  of  benefit  in  no  way. 

Th«  spruce  forests  of  Canada  and  the  water-power  dev^elopment  in 
the  United  States  can  profitably  and  economically  be  used  together  in 
the  production  of  print  paper  at  low  prices.  The  necessary  coopera- 
tion of  these  two  great  natural  resources  may  be  brought  about  by 
mutual  agreement  or  treaty  between  our  country  and  Canada  or  per- 
haps by  thoroughly  considered  and  well-safeguarded  legislation.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  secure  such  cooperation  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  Canadian  government,  if  that  can  be  done.  Just  what 
obstacles  may  be  in  the  way  of  such  an  agreement,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  ownership  of  tlie  Crown  lands  is  in  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, or  for  other  reasons,  your  committee  has  not  fully  considered. 

As  the  present  price  of  paper  would  not  to  any  considerable  degree 
be  immediately  anected  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  and  as  the  passage 
of  the  Stevens  bill  in  its  present  form  might  spell  "ruin"  to  the  paper 
industry  and  ruinously  high  prices  for  paper  in  the  near  future,  your 
committee  believe  it  the  part  of  wisdom  before  making  recommenda- 
tions for  positive  legislation  to  await  imtil  its  investigation  has  been 
completed  and  thoroughly  digested. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

James  R.  Mann. 
James  M.  Miller. 
William  H.  Stafford. 
Henry  T.  Bannon. 
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Iramediately  following  the  panic  of  October,  1907,  the  newspaper 
publishers  sought  to  offset  their  losses  caused  bv  diminished  advertis- 
ing revenues  and  b^  increased  cost  of  paper.  They  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  pages  of  their  papers,  resulting  in  a  diminution  of  consumption. 
The  paper  mills,  which  had  been  taxed  to  supply  the  market,  soon  round 
their  stocks  accumulating,  with  decreasing  demand  for  their  product. 
The  market  was  soon  glutted,  and  paper  makers  were  confronted  with 
the  alternative  of  reducing  their  prices  or  closing  their  mills  and  dis- 
charging their  labor. 

They  decided  to  maintain  the  high  prices,  and  this  action  on  their 
part  threw  many  of  their  employees  into  idleness.  They  kept  their 
prices  so  far  above  the  normal  level  that  Canadian  mills  were  able  to 
pay  the  duty  of  $6  per  ton  and  to  undersell  American  mills  in  the 
American  market,  doing  this  while  paying  wages  for  labor  that  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  wa^es  paid  by  the  American  mills.  (Hear- 
ings, pp.  691,  805,  995.)  This  maintenance  of  high  prices  under  such 
conditions  brought  about  the  unlooked  for  result  of  giving  to  Cana- 
dian labor  some  of  that  work  of  production  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  American  labor. 

Many  cases  of  hardship  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  For  instance,  the  Philadel^ia  Inquirer,  using  13,000 
tons  of  news-print  paper  annually,  at  a  price  of  $38  per  ton,  was  noti- 
fied that  it  must  agree  within  twenty  days  to  pay  an  additional  price 
of  112  per  ton,  aggregating^  $156,000  per  annum,  or  take  chances 
upon  its  supply  of  paper.  (Hearings,  p.  393.)  Inquiries  at  that  time 
showed  that  a  supply  elsewhere  was  not  obtainable.  The  Baltimore 
American  was  notined  that  it  must  pay  $12  per  ton  advance  upon  a 
consumption  of  approximately  5,000  tons  per  annum,  or  a  total 
advance  of  $60,000  per  annum,  and  it  had  no  recourse  but  to  pay. 
(Hearings,  p.  242.) 

Many  papers  published  in  small  cities  and  towns  yielding  a  meager 
income  had  found  their  entire  profits  to  disappear  with  this  advance. 
Inquiries  made  by  them  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  other  mill  than  the 
one  from  which  they  had  previously  obtained  their  paper  could  supply 
them.  They  were  thus  forced  to  the  alternative  of  contracting  at  the 
higher  price  or  a  suspension  of  publication.  Their  embarrassment 
was  aggravated  by  the  inability  of  newspaper  publishers  to  pass  along 
these  burdens  of  higher  price  for  paper  to  their  customers. 

These  hardships  and  this  inability  to  have  their  customers  share  the 
added  cost  of  paper  present  a  case  of  urgency  that  differentiates  this 
request  for  tariff  removal  from  other  pending  propositions  of  similar 
character.  The  price  of  a  newspaper  is  like  the  price  of  a  postage 
stamp.  It  is  measurably  fixed.  It  can  not  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
meet  the  constantly  changing  prices  of  raw  material.  In  this  respect 
it  is  unique. 

Evidence  of  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  paper  makers  in 
obtaining  higher  prices  are  furnished  by  reports  from  many  news- 
papers located  in  every  part  of  the  country,  though  actual  violation 
of  the  criminal  statutes  has  not  been  shown.  However,  the  paper 
makers  failed  to  explain  the  uniformity  of  price  or  to  entirely  justify 
their  advance  in  price.  They  admit  that  numerous  meetings  of  man- 
ufacturers have  Deen  held,  but  they  deny  that  prices  were  definitely 
fixed  at  those  meetings.    They  claim  that  the  increased  prices  were 
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When  an  industry  is  made  the  beneBciary  of  a  protective  tariff  and 
consumers  everywhere  are  taxed  to  support  it,  it  assumes  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  for  expansion  as  the  neeas  of  the  country  may  reouire. 

It  is  also  under  obligation  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  labor 
employed  in  such  protected  industries.  The  testimony  submitted  to 
the  committee  indicates  that  these  obligations  were  not  regarded  by 
the  paper  makers. 

The  bill  which  we  recommend  will  check  a  destruction  of  our  wood- 
lands, which  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  1,800  square  miles  per 
annum,  solely  for  the  purposes  of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture.  Mr. 
Pinchot,  of  tne  Forestv  Bureau  (Hearings,  p.  1357),  says  that  from  the 
meager  data  at  hand  the  available  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United 
States  is  as  follows: 

Years,  i  Year*. 

New  York  (which  is  the  principal  '  Vermont 11 

paper-making  State) 8}  i  New  Hampehire 25 

Pennsylvania 9    I  Maine 281 

Minnesota.-.. 9    | 

Every  consideration  of  public  policy  suggests  the  conservation  of 
our  woodlands.  When  the  trees  are  cut  from  the  hills,  the  land  loses 
its  absorptive  qualities  and  the  rain  passes  oflf  as  if  from  a  tin  roof, 
causing  floods  and  subsequent  droughts,  carrying  rich  soil  into  the 
rivers,  and  entailing  baleful  consequences  upon  our  national  resources. 

We  find  that  the  existing  duties  have  raised  the  price  of  wood  pulp 
and  print  paper  not  only  in  itself,  but  by  giving  to  the  paper  manu- 
facturers a  shelter  behind  which  they  could  organize  combinations 
which,  if  not  technically  susceptible  of  proof  as  '^ unlawful  trusts,'' 
are,  in  our  opinion,  in  reality  such.  It  is  true  that  the  tariff  of  itself, 
perhaps,  might  not  account  for  the  full  advance  in  price,  but  the 
tariff,  plus  the  tariff-engendered  combinations,  do  account  for  all  of  it. 

We  find  that  the  revenues  derived  from  import  duties  on  pulp  and 
printing  paper  are  so  small,  and  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the 
abolition  oi  those  duties  are  so  considerable,  that  we  urge  the  placing 
of  pulp  and  printing  paper  on  the  free  list.  We  believe  that  relief 
from  existing  conditions  can  be  fully  and  promptly  secured  only  by 
the  immediate  consideration  and  passage  of  H.  R.  18608,  known  as  the 
*' Stevens  bill." 

T.  W.  Sims. 
William  H.  Rtan. 
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ince  of  Quebec,  about  30  cents  more.  For  export  to  the  United 
States  it  would  have  to  be  brought  to  Three  Rivers,  and  might  pos- 
sibly add  20  cents  more  to  the  expense;  so  that  this  wood  would 
cost,  if  it  had  been  bought  by  an  American  companjr,  about  $6  in 
the  rough,  delivered  on  the  canal  boat,  to  which  pnce  the  cost  of 
cutting  it  into  small  wood,  of  about  15  cents  per  cord,  and  of  rossing, 
as  stated  above,  would  have  to  be  added,  and  the  extra  stumpage 
tax  of  25  cents  per  cord  of  Canadian  government  measure. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  who  contracted  for  the  cutting  of  the  timber  at  $5  per 
thousand  feet,  estimates  his  net  profit,  after  deducting  for  fire  tax, 
for  ground  rent  on  his  Umits,  and  for  explorations  and  incidental 
expenses,  to  be  $1.65  per  cord. 

(6)  The  American  exporters  of  pulp  wood  who  consulate  their  ship- 
ments are  subject  to  an  additional  expense  for  such  consulation, 
besides  charges  of  the  customs  brokers  and  the  customs,  augmenting 
the  cost,  aside  from  transportation  from  this  port  to  destination, 
about  20  to  50  cents  per  cord. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  of  New  York  has  sawmills 
here  and,  at  other  points  where  it  manufactures  the  lumber  taken 
from  its  vast  timber  limits.  (See  Exhibit  A.)  It  exports  much  pulp 
wood  and  some  of  its  lumber  to  the  United  States.  Its  pulp  wood 
is  rossed  and  invoiced  at  $7  per  cord. 

According  to  the  local  manager  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, the  cost  of  such  pulp  wood  is  $7.13  to  $7.65  per  cord,  laid  down 
at  this  port  without  any  charges  against  the  capital  invested  by  pur- 
chase money  in  the  limits,  losses  by  fire,  floods,  etc. 

The  Berlin  (N.  H.)  Mills  Company  owns  vast  tracts  of  timber  limits 
in  this  consular  district,  formerly  standing  in  the  name  of  Breakey 
and  others,  but  its  export  is  consulated  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  at  Victoriaville,  Sherbrooke,  or  Levis.  I  am  not  at 
the  moment  able  to  give  their  prices. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Berlm  Mills  Company  will  build  pulp  and 
paper  mills  At  La  Tucjue,  Province  of  Quebec,  in  this  consular  district, 
on  the  St.  Maurice  River,  and  that  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Companv 
will  also  soon  start  such  enterprises  at  or  near  this  city.  Such  mills 
will  become  competitors  of  the  Canadian  mills,  now  commanding  quite 
a  paper  trade  in  the  United  States,  at  prices  of  from  $35  to  $40  per 
ton  at  the  mills,  prices  which  are  from  10  to  15  per  cent  under  those 
at  which  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  can  ootain  their  supplies. 
Many  mills  were  originally  projected  by  American  capitalists  and  are 
still  under  American  management,  although*  strictly  identified  with 
Canadian  interests  and  given  over  to  an  advocacy  of  every  possible 
prohibitory  measure  agamst  the  export  not  only  of  pulp  wood,  but 
also  of  the  manufactured  article  of  wood  pulp. 

The  financial  depression  of  last  autumn  continues  and  has  affected 
the  lumber  trade  greatly.  Labor  is  more  easily  obtained  at  prices 
that  prevailed  before  1897.  Not  all  of  the  sawnulls  are  working,  and 
there  is  less  imdertaken  in  the  forest.  • 

The  prices  prevailing  this  vear  in  the  principal  lumber  regions  of 
this  consular  district,  located  along  the  St.  Maurice,  are  lower  than 
last  year.  Loggers  who  received  a  year  ago  as  high  as  $40  per  month 
and  board  now  receive  $25  to  $35.  Camp  help  receive  from  $16  to 
$24  and  board.     Board  is  estimated  at  $10  per  month  per  head. 
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wage  scale  and  effect  of  the  same 1719-1720 

New  York  Press,  letter  refusing  testimony 1548 

New  York  Staats-Zeitung 7a 
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WOOD  PULP,  PRINT  PAPBB,  ETC. 

Exhibit  A. 
OcvemmerU  Umber  limiU  of  the  8t.  Maurice, 


No. 


Name  of  holder. 


Number 
limits. 

Square 
mUes. 

Oround 
rent. 

ResideDoe. 

49 

2,102 

16,306 

Three  Rivera. 

42 

1,624 

4,872 

Grand  Mftre. 

30 

1,462 

4,386 

Boston. 

30 

1,242 

3,726 

Three  Rivers. 

27 

1,073 

3,219 

Do. 

766 

2,995 

Shawinigan  Falls. 

485 

1,456 

Batiscaa. 

486 

1,455 

Three  Rivers. 

336 

1,001 

LouisevOle. 

2,268 

783 

Batiscan. 

228 

684 

Garden  aty. 

215 

645 

Montreal. 

178 

534 

Quebec. 

170 

510 

Do. 

135 

405 

Montreal. 

07 

291 

Ottawa. 

97 

291 

St.  Anne  <to  Permda. 

80 

240 

Sberbrooke. 

51 

153 

Grand  MftiB. 

50 

150 

Do. 

48 

144 

Three  Rivers. 

46 

138 

Quebec 
MontreaL 

25 

75 

24 

72 

Do. 

St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co 

Laurentide  Paper  Co 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Co 

Alex.  Baptist 

The  Gres  Palls  Co 

Belcfo-Can.  Pulp  and  Paper  Co 

St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co 

Tourville  Lumber  Mills 

Price  Bros.  4e  Co 

Hhwn  A.  Calvin 

Daniel  Ford 

Hon.  Richard  Turner 

Wm.  Power,  M.P 

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada. . . 

E.D.Moore 

J.  A.  Rousseau 

Denault,  Tobln  &  Champoux.. 

Ellwood  Wilson  &  Co 

Reed&Co 

Wm.  Ritchie 

M.F.Davis 

James  Robinson 

Fox,  Tingling  &  Drummond. . 


Iniernational  Paper  Company, 

New  YorJc,  May  25,  1908, 
Hon.  James  R.  Mann. 

Chairman  Select  Uommittee  on 

Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation^ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir:  Kindly  refer  to  the  middle  of  page  1123,  No  19  of  the 
Paper  and  Pulp  Investigation  Hearings,  wnere  Mr.  Staflford  asked 
Mr.  Meigs  how  long  it  would  take  a  stripling  to  become  of  sujBScient 
size  for  pulp  wood.  Mr.  Meigs  replied,  **  about  fifteen  years."  On 
page  1124  Mr.  Meigs  explained  that  he  meant  that  if  seedlings  were 
planted  4  feet  apart  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  some  would  nave  to 
De  cut  out.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  lie  had  been  informed  that 
some  of  the  trees  thus  cut  out  would  be  6  inches  in  diameter.  This 
is  large  enough  to  use  for  pulp  wood.  Of  course,  as  the  trees  have 
to  be  cut  for  the  purpose  of  ** thinning,"  the  limitation  of  12  inches 
in  diameter  does  not  apply. 

While  Mr.  Meigs  may  have  imintentionally  given  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, I  believe  he  was  literally  within  the  truth  in  his  statement.  I 
believed  myself  that  he  had  overstated  the  matter,  but  in  order  to 
find  out  if  there  was  anj  basis  for  his  statement  requested  him  to 
write  to  the  Forest  Service.  1  now  send  you  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  replv  from  the  Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Sil- 
viculture, from  which  you  will  see  that  he  estimates  that  a  small 
percentage  of  Scotch  pine  would  reach  a  diameter  of  6  inches  18  inches 
above  the  ground  at  15  years  of  age,  and  that  a  wider  spacing  would 
result  in  even  more  rapid  growth;  and  further,  that  the  growth  of 
Norway  spruce  is  faster  to  some  extent  than  that  of  Scotch  pine. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Meigs's  statement  was  within  tne  facts. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Chester  W.  LymaNj 
Assistant  to  President, 
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New  York  Times— Ck)ntiiined.  Page- 
Delivery  service  of  Its  own 757 

Moved  to  new  office  in  1905 1717 

Mr.  Norris,  business  manager 9 

No  increase  in  cost  of  print  paper  to 985 

No  testimony  regarding  production  basis 455 

Ochs,  Adolph  S.,  president 697 

Paper  accounts 22 

Paper  made  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 1 688 

Prices 760 

Profits  of 140, 1201 

Quality  of  paper  used :  114-115 

Relations  with  International  Paper  CJompany 703, 719-738, 1193-1194 

Size  of  editions 755 

Walter  presses  Installed 1715 

New  York  Tribune: 

Hoe  presses  installed 1715 

New  York  World: 

Article  dated  January  19,  1905,  regarding  loss  of  large  contracts  by 

the  International  Paper  Company 698-700 

Contracts — 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  (on  a  production  basis) 841-842 

Manufacturer's  Paper  Company,  Hudson  River  Paper  Company, 
Glens  Falls  Paper  Company,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany   840-841 

Contracts  for  paper ^ 32 

Cost  per  page 769 

"  Help  wanted  "  advertising  carried  at  a  loss 766, 767 

Invited  to  enter  Publisher's  Paper  Company 639 

John  Norris,  business  manager  for  eight  years 767 

No  Increase  in  cost  of  print  paper  to 985 

Paid  more  for  paper  than  smaller  newspapers 56 

Paper  purchased  from  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 115 

Paj)er  purchased  from  the  Great  Northern  Pai)er  Conmpany 772 

Paper  purchased  In  the  open  market  for  $2.41 771 

Paper  same  as  that  used  by  New  York  Herald 116 

Price  reduced  to  1  cent  In  1896 763 

Purchases  from  Glens  Falls  Company 116 

Reduction  In  price  expands  Fort  EJdward  Mills 764 

Repeal  of  tarlfT  advocated  by 774 

Return  privilege  restricted  by 759 

Uses  44,000  tons  per  year 771 

Weight  of  paper  below  standard 452,454-^55 

New  York  Zeitung,  paper  made  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 688 

New  Zealand,  tarlfT  on  paper 1184 

Newark  (N.  J.) : 

Advertiser,  contracts,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 942 

Call 69 

Freie    Zeitung 80, 416 

letter 1568-1569 

News 70 

(See  also  Dodd,  Charles  F.) 

Amount  of  paper  consumed  by 623-624 

Contra  cts—^ 

International  paper  Company,  1898 623-627 

Wilder  &  Co.,  1899-1898 622-623,627 

Cotton-waste  paper  used 622-623,625,627 

Increase  In  consumption  of  paper 623-626 

Increase  In  size  of  newspaper  caused  by  Increase  In  advertising.      626 
International  Paper  Company  reduces  price  of  paper  in  1905—  624-625 

Method  of  adjusting  yearly  rate  under  five-year  contract 626 

•     Prints  Newark  Sunday  Call  on  Its  presses 624 

Prosperous  business 625 

Relations  with  paper  companies 622-626 

Statement  of  contracts  with  Wilder  &  Co.,  and  International 

Paper  Company 627 

Star 70,404 
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Newark  (N.  J.)— Continued.  P««e- 

Star  and  Advertiser 159-162 

Sunday  Call- 
Contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

Printed  on  presses  of  Newark  News G24 

Newburgh  News.     {8ee  also  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Com- 
pany.) 

Newburgb  (N.  Y.)  News 70,175-178 

Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company: 

Orders  refused  by  paper  makers 175-178 

Quotations  made 175-178 

Newcomb,  C.  H.,  letter 1569 

Newhall,  Henry  W.,  letter 1549 

Newman  (111.)  Republican,  quotation  from  letter 1574 

Newport  (R.  I.)  News 408 

Newport  News  (Va.)   Press ,_      752 

Newsboards,  made  from  returns  of  newspapers 313 

Newsboys,  returns  to 116 

Newspaper  contracts,  expire  at  different  periods 554 

Newspaper  living,  increased  cost  of.     {See  Newspapers,  increased  cost  of 

production.) 
Newspapers : 

{8ee  also  Bulldog  editions;  New  York  dailies;  Sunday  editions.) 
Agitating  tariff  repeal,  who  have  contracts  with  International  Paper 

Company,  list  of 1139-1140 

Associated  Press  list 380 

Causes  of  increase  in  size  and  reduction  in  price 7G4 

Circulation 75fr-760, 762-763 

Columns  per  page 761 

Contracts,  statistics  of— 1806-1853 

Cost  per  page 761.1732 

Delivery    service 757,  758,  750, 760 

Different  from  other  tariff  subjects 553-554 

Disinclined  to  supply  information 697 

Dividends  higher  than  those  of  paper  companies 1029 

Effect  of,  upon  forests 1770 

Feasibility  of  newspapers  making  paper 294,635 

Freight  rates,  statistics 1806-1853 

Increased  cost  of  production 769,1729-1735 

Brief  of  New  York  City  publishers,  July  26.  1907,  In  matter  of 

stereotypers*  arbitration 79H-S01 

Information  received  from,  being  arranged  by  Bureau  of  Census 771 

Information  refused 771 

Inquiries  sent  to,  by  Byron  S.  Adams 1348 

Interest  In  paper  making 772 

Large  newspapers  Interested  in  the  movement  for  removal  of  tariff—      773 
Letter  sent  to,  by  Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann  inclosing  schedule  for  purposes 

of  making  statistics 1348 

Libelous  attacks  of 1700 

List  of,  comprising  Scripps-McRae  I>eague  and  names  of  paper  manu- 
facturers supplying  each 1653-1654,1659 

List  of,  having  contracts  with  Antietam  Paper  Company 1432-1433 

Lower  prices  received  by 772 

Making  money 835 

No  increase  on  cost  of  print  paper  to  large  newspapers 9S5 

Number  In  the  United  States 1138 

Political  affiliations,  statistics  of 1806-1863 

Price  fixed 553 

Prices  not  supplied  by 770-771 

Prices  of 762,  763,  764 

Prices  should  be  raised .     734 

Print  paper  a  small  factor  In  cost  of 1170 

Print  paper,  method  of  shipment  to,  statistics 1806-1863 

Print  paper  prices,  statistics  obtained  from 1806-1860 

Profits  compared  with  profits  of  the  International  Paper  Company  1200-1201 

Profits  less  than  in  other  enterprises 1734 

Replies  from  inquiries  sent  out 787 
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Newspapers — Ck)ntinued.  Pag». 

Size  of,  curtailed,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat 1 646-647 

Size  of  editions 755 

Size  of  those  giving  statistics  respecting  paper 53 

Statistics- 
Highest  price  quoted  for  print  paper « 1361 

Lowest  price  quoted  for  print  paper 1351 

New  York  State,  answers  received  from 1350 

Preferences  regarding  tariff  repeal ,  1806-1863 

Statement  of  Mr.  Steuart  regarding 1349-1352 

Tabulations- 
No.  1 :  Number  of  schedules  mailed  to  newspapers ;  complete 
returns  tabulated;   preference  as  to  removal  of  tariff; 

classified  according  to  political  affiliation 1806-1807 

No.  2:  Summary;  newspaper  returns  tabulated;  average 
price  now  paid  for  paper;  average  prices  for  selected 
years;    how   shipped;   and   whether   under   contract,   by 

State 1808-1890 

No.  3:  Newspapers  reporting  present  highest  and  lowest 
prices  paid  for  paper,  and  highest  and  lowest  prices  in 

other  specified  years 1810-1811 

No.  4 :  Newspapers  reporting ;  price  now  being  paid  for  print 
paper  and  prices  for  selected  years ;  how  shipped ;  whether 
under  contract ;  and  preference  as  to  removal  of  tariff-  1812-1853 

Tabulations  of  statistics  received  from 1806-1863 

Stevens  bill  opposed  by 773 

Tariff  repeal  opposed  by — 

Furniture  Industry 1650 

Keokuk  (Iowa)    Standard 1568 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Lutheran  Observer 1558 

Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal - 1547-1648 

Protectionist 1674 

Radford,  Harry  V 1563 

United  Press  list 380 

Newspaper  publishers: 

{See  also  New  York  Newspaper  Publishers.) 

Bankrupt 596-697 

Cases  of  hardship  on,  statement  in  views  of  the  minority  of  the 

Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1986 

Contention  of,  stated  in  report  of  select  committee 1972 

Contracts  lost  by  International  Paper  Company 1162 

Inquiries  sent  to,  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association         7 

Profits  eliminated 300-301,  594-698 

Profits  reduced,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 612 

Some  justification  for  their  attitude  (Sherman) 949 

Suspending  publication 927 

Tabulations  of  schedules  received  from  Census  Bureau 1806-1853 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  should  have  had  a  hearing  before 297 

Witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper,  list  of, 
with  paper  manufacturers  with  whom  they  have  contracts,  ton- 
nage, and  prices  paid  stated 1139-1140 

Newspaper  returns.     {See  Returns.) 

Newspaper  Supply  Company  {see  Scrlpps-McRae  League) 1653 

Newspapers  reduced  in  size,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal 593-594 

Newspapers  replying  to  questions  of  the  committee  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association 67-76 

List  by  States 76-79 

Newton  (Kans.)  Republican 68 

Niagara  Falls  mill 746 

Paper  used  by  Syracuse  Post-Standard 571 

Niagara  Falls  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers  and  pulp 

workers 361-369 

Niagara  Falls,  paper  mills  located  at 1615 

Niagara  Junction,  switching  charges  Increase 1051 

Niagara  Power  Company,  power  supplied  Cliff  Paper  Company 1612 


XOn  INDEX. 

Niagara  River  Manufacturing  Ck>mpahy:  P**«- 

Capacity  of  mill 1616 

Investment,  amount  of 1616 

Letter  to  Arthur  G.  Hastings  to  be  presented  to  tbe  Select  Committee 

on  Pulp  and  Paper  protesting  against  repeal  of  tariff 1616 

Niagara,  Wis.,  Kimberly-Clark  Company  mill  at 1867 

Night  boss,  \^ages,  St.  R^s  Paper  Company 837 

Nipisshig 489 

Norfolk  (Va.): 

Ledger-Dispatch 409 

Virginia  PUot 410 

Norris,  John: 

A  free-trader  (Lyman) 1220 

Appeared  before  Joint  High  Commission,  Industrial  Commission  on 

Trusts,  and  Judiciary  Committee 1025-1026 

Arbitrator  between  Scrlpps-McRae  League  and  western  papers 786 

Arbitration  with  New  York  Stereotypers'  Union  No.  1,  reference  to, 

by  T.  T.  Waller 1177-1178 

Audit  of  International  Paper  Company's  books,  results  of 706-709 

Audits  books  of  International  Paper  Company 18 

Both  a  witness  and  a  counsel 784-786 

Brief  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  presented 

to  the  Joint  High  Commission  of  the  United  States  and  Canada..  746-748 
Brief  submitted  on  behalf  of  New  York  newspaper  publishers  in 

arbitration  of  New  York  Stereotypers*  No.  1  scale 1715-1741 

Business  manager  of  New  York  World  for  eight  years 767 

Business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  representative  of  the 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association ^ 7 

City  editor  of  Philadelphia  Record  in  1877 768 

Considered  by  the  Select  Committee  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  not  of  his  news- 
paper   1201-1208 

Corrected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fynes  regarding  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of 

output 729 

Cowles,  D.  S.,  letter  to  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon  on  increases  in  cost 

of  labor;  statements  called  in  question 346,354 

Estimate  of  the  output  of  print  paper 148 

Fallacy  regarding  the  difference  In  value  between  paper  used  by  New 

York  Herald  and  that  used  by  New  York  Times  (Sherman) 963 

Inquiries  suggested  to  be  made  of  paper  makers 181 

Inspects  Hudson  Falls  Mills 704 

Investigates  cost  of  International  Paper  Company's  labor 358 

Letter  addressed  to,  by  W.  W.  Thornton  regarding  arbitration 1630 

Letter  inclosing  telegram  from  J.  R.  Booth,  of  Ottawa,  giving  wages 

in  Canada 883 

Letter  to  F.   B.   Jennings,  of  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell,  giving 

exports  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  1905-1907.    1010 
Letter  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Mann  correcting  error  regarding  New  York 

State  constitution 798 

Mr.  Davis  quotes  price  of  $2.50  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Norris  in  a  labor 

dispute 884 

No  expert  in  news-print  paper 118 

Not  paid  for  representing  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion before  Select  (Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 698 

Pursuing  the  paper  industry  for  years  (Lyman) ^  1208 

Represents  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  not  the 

New  York  Times 608 

Statement  before  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 45 

Statement  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 1239-1260 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  tendering  cor- 
respondence regarding  Scripps-McRae  arbitration 1774-1777 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 4-234, 

245-282,  280-289,  303-501,  550-669,  693-749,  752-801.  805-829,  839-«42 
Statement  before  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  concerning  production 

basis 471 

Statement  of  relations  between  New  York  Times  and  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  the  Hudson  Falls  Mills  exami- 
nation   703-715 ;  71^738 
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Norrls,  John— Continued.  Page. 

Statement   regarding   International   Paper   Ck)nipany    presented   to 

Joint  High  Ck)mmiB8ion  of  the  United  Statee  and  Canada 746-8 

Telegram  to  Geo.  Chahoon,  Jr.,  aslcing  information  about  Canadian 

labor  and  wages 805 

Testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  respecting  conditions  of 

the  paper  trade  (1901) 13 

North,  S.  N.  D. : 

Figures  supplied  by,  criticized  by  American  Newspaper  Publishers* 

Association 779 

Letter  addressed  to,  by  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  asIiLlng  for  statistics 

regarding  pulp  and  paper  (dated  May  5,  1908) 1353 

Letter  asking  to  be  summoned  as  witness  before  the  select  commit- 
tee, to  Chairman  J.  R.  Mann  ^dated  AprU  28,  1908) 221 

Letter  to  Hon.  John  Dalzell  giving  table  of  prices  of  print  paper 

(1890-1896;  1900-1907)   (dated  December  3,  1907) 150-152,218-219 

Letter  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Mann,  chairman,  stating  that  the  Census  Bureau 
is  collecting  statistics  on  wood  and  wood  pulp,  and  inclosing  sta- 
tistics (Forestry  Bureau)  for  1905-6 374-375 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1344-1348 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  : 

Herald 75 

Transcript- 73,  79,  402 

North  America,  wood  pulp  exports 569 

North  Carolina : 

Largest  paper  mill  in  the  United  States 145 

List  of  paper  mills  given  in  Lockwood's  Directory 145 

Newspapers,  list  of 77 

Northampton  (Mass.)  Herald,  quotation  from  letter 1559 

Northern  frontier,  wood  pulp  imports 543 

Northern  Paper  Company: 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Pulp  wood  company 1906,1909 

Northern  Pine  Manufacturer's  Association : 

Correction  of  table  of  wages  issued  by 1046, 1934-1935 

Objects  of  organization 1934 

Report  of  J.  E.  Rhodes  giving  wages  of  lumbermen,  1896-1907 1047 

Statement  of  lumbermen's  wages  corrected  by  Nelson,  B.  F 1934-1935 

Norway  makes  good  pulp 334 

Northwest  Paper  Company: 

(8€e  also  McNair,  Clarence  I.) 

Bradner,  Smith  &  Co.,  authorized  to  seoure  orders 1665 

Bunnell,  Mr.,  testimony  of,  referred  to 1622-1626 

Canadian  pulp  purchased  by,  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Paper  (Company-    1665 

Canadian  pulp  purchased,  1901-1902 1665-1666 

Prices  paid  for 1665-1666 

Capacity  of  miU ^ 1664 

Capitalization 1635, 1643, 1644, 1648 

Combination    and    agreement    to    restrict    output    and    fix    prices 

denied 1622-1623, 1625-1627, 1672 

Commenced  operation  in  1898 1666 

Comparative  table  of  costs  and  selling  prices  of  paper,  profit,  daily 

product  of  mill,  and  ground-wood  costs 1673 

Component  company  of  General  Paper  Company 583-584, 621 

Contracts — 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Evening  Herald 620-621 

Duluth  News-Tribune 583 

Scripps-McRae  league 1652 

Text  of  same 1653-1660 

Contract  with  Scripps-McRae  League  executed  by — 

(Jeo.  G.  Booth 1653 

Milton  A.  McRae 1653 

Cost  of  manufacture,  increase  in 1633 

Demand  fallen  oflC  during  last  six  months 1632 

Dividends 1635,1643 

Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune,  relations  with 1621,1623 

Expense  charges IGSS 


^ 
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Norwegian  Workmen's  Union __    1160 

Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  CJompany 1411 

Norwood  Mill,  new__j 774 

Norwood  Paper  Company 66 

(See  also  Remington-Martin  Paper  Company.) 

Contracts 600 

Increases  rate  of  paper  to  the  New  London  Daily  Globe 66 

Output   : 146 

Annual 1644 

North  Carolina : 

Pulp  mills 540 

Spruce  in  640-641 

North  Dakota  newspapers,  list  of 77 

North  Nashua  (N.  H.) 404 

North  Shore  Power  and  Navigation  Company 486 

Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin : 73 

Noyes,  Frank  B 400 

(See  also  Chicago  Record-Herald.) 

Editor  of  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  president  of  the  Associated 

Press,  statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 627-639 

Favors  removal  of  the  tariff  and  the  Stevens  bill 636-637 

Repeal  of  the  tariff  would  lower  prices ;  immense  tracts  of  land  would 

be  thrown  open ;  mills  would  be  built  near  to  the  newspapers 634-636 

Oak,  Charles  E. : 

Agent  of  International  Company  in  New  Brunswick 496 

Letter  regarding  valuation  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  timber 

lands 1276-1277 

Oak.  value  of 1277-1278 

Oats.     {See  Provisions.) 

Obsolete  machinery.     (See  Machinery,  obsolete.) 

Ocean  freight  rates 908,909 

Oceania,  wood-pulp  exports 669 

Ochs,  Adolph  S. : 

Consolidates  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  Philadelphia  Times 126 

Consults  with  Mr.  Waller  regarding  submitting  paper  contracts  to 

Select  Committee 1194 

President  of  New  York  Times 697 

Report  of  Mr.  Norris  to,  as  result  of  the  audit  of  the  books  of  the 

International  Paper  Company 703-715,719-738 

Odell  Manufacturing  Company 1133 

Ogden  (Utah)   («re  aZ«o  Glassman,  William) 740 

Ogden,  H.  C,  paper  purchased  formerly  from  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, which  now  refuses  to  bid  on  contract ;  agent  informs  us  that  he 
is  not  allowed  to  quote  any  newspaper  in  this  territory;  other  evi- 
dences of  combination  cited 831-832 

Ogden,  J.  W.,  witness 470 

O'Hara,  E.  H.  {see  also  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald) 739 

Ohio  associated  dallies 594^96 

Ohio  dailies.     (See  Associated  Ohio  dailies.) 

Ohio  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Ohio,  profits  of  a  newspaper  in,  wiped  out 696 

Ohio  River  floods 1769 

Oil  City  (Pa.) 407 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick 74 

Relations  with  Cliff  Paper  Company 1601-1602 

Oilers'   wages,   Canada,   Canada   Paper   Company,    International    Paper 

Company,  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  Riordan  Paper  Company 1337 

Oils: 

{See  also  Materials,  cost  of.) 

Cost  of,  Parsons  &  Co 916 

Oklahoma  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 74 

Olean  (N.  Y.)  :  _ 

Herald  ^ 

Times 7^ 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  letter  opposing  tariff  repeal 1667 
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Agnus,  G^i.  Felix — Oontinned. 

Statem^it  before  American  Newspaper  Pnbliahers*  Association  re- 
garding his  experience  with  paper  manufacturers 43-44 

Statem^it  regarding  the  Stevais  bill 243 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper,  April  90, 

1908  .— . 234>240 

Agreement  on  prices.     (See  Prices,  agreement  on.) 
Agricultural  appropriation  bill,  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose 
of  making  experiments  and  testing  plants  that  might  be  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  paper 14fi2 

Agricultural  Department,  experiments  in  materials  for  paper  making 582 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  Forestry  Division.     (See  Forestry  Diviskm, 

wood  chemistry,  section  of.) 
Air-dried  paper.     (See  Writing  paper— Air-dried.) 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- Journal : 

Amount  of  paper  used 608 

CJontracts SS^-SOS 

Price  of  $2.65  would  have  wiped  out  profit 5M 

Reduces  slse  of  newspaper 603-594 

Akron  (Ohio)  Press 785 

Alabama  newspapers,  list  of 76 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus 74,413 

Albany  (N.  T.)  Herald 405 

Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Citizen 73 

Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Journal 405 

Aldrlch  Paper  Company 1458 

Output 146 

Annual 1544 

Alexander,  J.  S. : 

Finisher  In  Hudson  Falls  Mills,  statement  before  Select  Committee 

on  Pulp  and  Paper 658-659 

Hours  of  labor 668 

Day  work,  nine  hours 668 

Wages 658-660 

Alexander,  Lewis  M.,  secretary  and  treasurer  General  Paper  Company..      439 

Scrlpps-McRae  League,  member  of  companies'  committees 1668 

Secretary  of  General  Paper  Company 1696 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1688-1607, 

1714-1715 

Algoma 499 

Alkaline  solutions,  Ebert  studies  bleaching  with 1757 

Allen,  A.  C,  reduces  prices  below  contract  by,  Duluth  News-Tribune 

with  General  Paper  Company . 584 

Allen  &  Corey: 

Quoted  regarding  competition  of  Canadian  paper 1614 

Selling  agent  for  Cliff  Paper  Company 

Allen,  McEnery  &  Co. : 

Agents  for  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1910 

Davis,  J.  A.,  relations  with 1912-1913 

Jobbers 467 

Menasha  Paper  Company,  agents  of 1909 

Mr.  Davis  bought  out,  and  business  of  the  G^ieral  Paper  Com- 
pany carried  on 439 

Ofllce  located  In  same  building  with  Mr.  Hurlbut 15)11 

Relations  with  Davis,  Jno.  A 1910 

Relations  with  Hitchcock,  Hon.  G.  M 1917, 1918 

Statements  of  M.  H.  Ballon  regarding 190^1913 

Succeeded  John  A.  Davis  in  dU^XMsltlon  of  paper  formerly  sent  out  by 

the  General  Paper  Company 467 

Testimony  to  be  taken 4S9 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call... 71,407 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Item 60 

Alliance  (O.)  Review 82,100 

AUlson,  W.  H 557 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Gazette 73 
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Ottawa  (Kans.)  : 

Herald 79 

Republican 68 

Outagamie  Paper  Company,  freight  received  and  sliipi>ed 1995 

Output : 

Agreement  to  restrict,  denied  by — 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1622-1623,1625-1627,1672 

V.  D.  Simons 1932 

Basis  of  Mr.  Norris's  estimate 147 

Blotting  paper 446 

Book  paper 445 

Book  paper,  restriction  of,  statement  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Paine,  jr 1527 

Booth   Mill 744-745 

Box  board 446 

Canada,  Booth  &  Co 109-110 

Canadian  mills 744-745 

Canadian,  purchased  by  American  pai^er  manufacturers 792 

Canadian  print  paper 579 

Comparative  production  of  various  kinds  of  paper 227 

Controlled  by  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co :„_  155,289 

Cost  of,  increased  during  last  ten  years 1617 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton  of,  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 729 

Cost  of,  less  under  General  Paper  Company 191^1920 

Cost,  reduction  of 730-733 

Daily  production  of  American  and  Canadian  mills 445 

D.  S.  Cowles,  of  American  Pai)er  and  Pulp  Association,  sends  for 

statistics  of  production 256 

Eddy   Mill 744-745 

Effect  on  prices 775 

Endeavor  of  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  to  collect  data 

regarding,  a  failure 1758 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1862 

Fifty  per  cent  controlled  by  International  and  Western  mills 31 

Gould  Paper  Company 1019 

Greater  than  supply 426 

Ground  pulp 335-336,445 

Ground  wood,  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1446 

Hanging  paper 445 

Increase,  1907 425-426 

Influences  determining 149 

International  Paper  Company — 

Comparison  of  production  in  1898  with  1907 1153, 1154 

Cost  of,  about  the  same  at  Hudson  Falls  as  in  other  mills 723 

Denial  of  statement  that  output  of  print  paper  was  less  In  1908 

than  in  1898 1163,1154 

Tonnage  from  machines  in  1908 1145 

Iroquois  Paper  Company 1544 

Kimberly-Clark  Company • 1875 

Labor  cost  of  per  ton  output 352-353 

Laurentide  Mills 744-745 

Maine ^ 146 

Manila-fiber  paper 445 

Manufacturers'   Paper  Company 289 

New  Hampshire 146 

New  York  State 146 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1643, 1673 

Of  the  United  States  wrongly  ascribed  to  International  Paper  Com- 
pany   827-828 

Paper  products,  statistics  of.  for  1900  and  1905 1354r-1355 

Parsons  &  Co 289,920-921,926 

1902-1907  974-975.976-977 

Print  paper 446 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  P{ir)er  Company 1608 

International  Paper  Company,  lfK)l-1907 1102-1103 

Print,  paper  mills,  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company—  1891-1892 
Pulp  and  paper  mills  not  less  than  $200.000,000 834 

40197—08 7 
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American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association — Continued.  P»««- 

Replies  to  inquiries  sent  out 786 

Reply  to  telegram  inviting  testimony  before  Select  Committee S 

Represented  by  Mr.  Norris T 

Statement  addressed  to  the  President  on  paper  combination,  restric- 
tion of  output,  and  sales;  secret  bureau;  International  Pap^ 
Company;  purchase  of  vast  timber  tracts;  and  overcapitalisation 

(dated  November  7,  1907) : 207-211 

Statements  of,  reviewed  by  George  F.  Underwood  in  Paper  Trade 

Journal  September  26,  1907 : 733-735 

Statements  presented 43-48 

Statements  regarding  House  resolution  No.  344  made  by  John  Norris, 

representing  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association 778-797 

Statements  reviewed  In  Paper  Trade  Journal,  September  26,  1907,  by 

Louis  Chable 733-735 

Text  of  resolutions  adopted  September  19,  1907 797 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association: 
{See  also  Cowles,  David  S.) 
Address  before,  by  H.  S.  Bristol  on  wood-pulp  experiments  of  the 

Forest  Service '_ 1462-1408 

Advocates  specific  duty  of  $6  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

(1896) 13 

Asks  to  be  summoned  as  witness  before  Select  Committee 222 

Book  division  of,  report  on,  February,  1908,  A.  G.  Paine,  jr 1523-1525 

Elimination  of  supply  men  and  jobbers  from,  statement  of  Louis 

Chable  regarding 1761 

Endeavor  to  collect  data  regarding  output  a  failure 1758 

Fprest  preservation  advocated lOOO-lOOl 

Kimberly-Clark  Company  a  member  of 1880 

Letter  of  the  president,  D.  S.  Cowles,  protesting  against  coercive  at- 
titude of  the  press 223 

Meeting  of  eastern  and  western  members;  dispatch  dated  March  H, 
1907,  stating  that  prices  will  increase  (from  New  York  Evening 

Post) 346 

Minutes  of,  in  hands  of  Charles  H.  Remington 1761 

No  minutes  kept 1488 

President.     (See  Cowles,  David  S.) 

Report  of  the  official  chemist  of,  on  materials  available  for  paper 

making,  Arthur  D.  LltUe 1754-1758 

Representatives  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee  advocating  in- 
creased duties  under  Dingley  law 13 

Representatives  sent  before  the  Dingley  commission 13 

Statement  of  A.  G.  Paine,  jr.,  regarding 1520-1521 

Statement  regarding  statistics  compiled  by  Augustus  G.  Paine,  Jr_  1505-15</7 
Statements  of  Mr.  Norris  regarding  transformation  of  association 

(cross-examination) 820 

Statistics  gathered  by  C.  P.  Bush,  secretary 1484,1509 

Statistics  of  production  gathered 255 

Statistics  on  the  Importation  of  pulp  wood  being  collected 888,908 

Statistics  regarding  two  and  three  tour  systems  in  American  paper 

mUls ' 1743-17S 

Tariff  repeal  opposed  by lOOO-lOOl 

American  paper  makers  undersell  Canadian  competitors  in  Great  Britain.     564 
American  paper  manufacturers  dependent  upon  CSanada  for  raw  material.     580 

American  paper  mills  may  be  established  In  (Canada 580 

American  paper  sold  in  Ix>ndon  in  competition  with  Norwegian— .1 ^.     568 

American  paper  superior  to  German 433 

American  paper  superior  to  Scandinavian 433 

American  Realty  (Company : 

Employees,  number  of 1046 

Increase  in  cost  of  operating  from  1898  to  1907 1042 

Labor,  cost  increase,  1898-1907 1042 

Profits,  none 1048, 1049 

Provisions,  cost  increase,  1898-1907 1042 

Pulp-wood  contracts  with  International  Paper  Company 1048 

Subsidiary  company  of  International  Paper  Company 663,1042 
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Outterson  Mills,  paper  sold  through  Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co 292 

Overcapitalization 6 

International  Paper  Company 193,197-199,716,796,823 

Overproduction,  mills  shut  down  because  of 330 

Owensboro  (Ky.) : 

Inquirer 75 

Messenger 75 

Pacific  coast: 

Combination  463 

Forests 495 

Freight  rates  to  Pacific  coast 128 

Paper  mills,  output 128 

Print  paper,  cost  higher  than  in  East 498 

Packers,  wages _' 360 

Paddock,  Mr 578 

Paducah  (Ky.)  : 

News-Democrat  68 

Sun,   letter   1560 

Page,  J.  M.,  letter 1549 

Paine,  Col.  A.  G. : 

Appears  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1806 13 

Mr.  Haines  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  News  informed  that  he  must  pur- 
cliAse  from   the   New   York   and   Pennsylvania   Paper   Company 

solely    32, 828 

Organizes  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 775 

Suggested  as  witness  by  D.  S.  Cowles 839 

Paine,  A.  G.,  jr. : 

Combination,  book-paper  makers,  denied  by 1526 

Meeting  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Association  attended 1526 

Meetings  of  print-paper  manufacturers  and  fiber  and  manila  manu- 
facturers not  attended,  nor  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hanrahan..  1526 
Report  on  book  division  of  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 

February  6.  1908 1523-1525 

Second  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Paper  Company,  statement  before  Select  Committee 

on  Pulp  and  Paper 1482-1532 

Statement  denying  attendance  at  meeting  to  restrict  products 1523 

Statements  regarding: 

American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 1520-1521 

Hours  of  labor 1531 

Meetings  of  paper  makers 1496,1508-1510,1512-1530 

Quotation  of  prices  to  customers 1522 

Restriction  of  output  of  book  paper 1527 

Statistics  complied  by  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  1505-1507 

Palmers  Falls,  wood,  cost  of 737 

Panic  of  1907: 

Canadian  lumber  trade  affected  by 1990 

Effect  on  advertising 755 

Effect  on  paper  Industries 1868-1809,1890 

Park*s  pool  broken  up  by 324-325 

Statement  In  the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  Select  Committee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper 1986 

Paper : 

Cords  of  wood  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of 851 

Deterioration  of,  report  on,  by  Society  of  Arts 1758 

Durability  of,  studied  by  Herzberg 1758 

Grease  proof 1758 

Material  for  making,  question  exciting  attention 582 

Moisture  proof 1758 

Raw  material  of 904 

Tests  for  dirt  in 1758 

Tests  for  spots  in 1758 

Vnlue  bnsed  largely  on  raw  material 613 

Paper-bag  makers.     {See  Labor,  paper-bag  makers;    wages,  paper-bag 

makers.) 
Paper-box  makers.     (See  Box  makers.) 
Paper  business.     (See  Paper  trade.) 
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ABheTllle  (N.  C.)  Gazette-New»— CJontlnued.  ^'■•^ 

Contracts,  Antietam  Paper  Company 538-639 

Independent  in  politics 542 

Ashland  (N.  H.) 430 

Ashland,  Wis.,  Menasha  Paper  Company  sulphite  mill  located  at 1896 

Asia,  wood  pulp  exports 569 

Aspoi 1400-1461 

Associated  Ohio  dailies,  relations  with  Cliff  Paper  Company 1594, 150^1600 

Associated  Press:  P»«^ 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of 627 

List  of  newspapers  to  whom  inqniries  were  sent S89 

Members  requested  to  urge  consideration  of  Stevens  bill  at  the  Re- 
publican conference 832 

Newspapers  belonging  to 778 

Object  of,  and  relation  to  the  movement  for  free  pulp  and  paper 627 

Statement  that  telegrams  from  newspaper  publishers  show  an  in- 
crease of  $14  per  ton 463 

Associated    Press   meeting,   message   formulated    regarding   the   paper 

situation 83 

Association  of  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers,  trade  customs 839 

Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger 82.100 

Atkinson,  H.  M.  (see  also  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader) 752 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 399 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 399 

Attorney-General,  whereas  regarding  statement  that  the  American  News- 
paper  Publishers   Association   had   refused  to  testify   after  making 

charges 782 

{See  also  Bonaparte,  Attom^-Greneral  C.  J. — Justice,  Department  of.) 
Bvidence  submitted  to  Attomey-CJeneral  the  same  as  that  used  before 

special  committee 287 

Witnesses — 

Names  submitted  by  Mr.  Bidder 280 

Statement  of  Attomey-Cteneral  Bonaparte 280 

Witnesses  to  combination 810 

Atwell,  R.  B.,  organizing  western  merger 282 

Atwood,  L.  T 1658 

Audit  Company,  Harry  Price,  manager 337 

Audit  contracts  {see  also  (Contracts) 695-696 

Augusta  ((5a.)  Chronicle 73,399 

Aurora  (IlL)  News 67 

Austin,  O.  P.,  chief  of  bureau  of  statistics 546 

Letter  to  Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann  accompanying  statistics  of  imports  and 
exports  of  pulp  wood,  wood  pulp,  paper  products,  from  1898  to 

1907 863-864 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann,  containing  copies  of  telegrams  from 
consuls  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Melbourne,  Ottawa,  giving  market  prices 
of  news  print  paper  in  their  respective  countries;  also  average 

price  of  printing  paper  imported  at  New  York 1007 

Statistics  of  paper  exports 1214-1218 

Australia : 

Canadian  agents  in 997 

Exports  to.  International  Paper  Company 1165, 1167 

Prices  obtained 1167-1168 

Price  of  print  paper 1008 

Austria-Hungary : 

Imports 1008-1009 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper  products,  statistics 806-881 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-871 

Price  of  print  paper 1O07 

Wages  compared  with  International  Paper  Company__  1085-1086, 108^1090 

Austria,  print  paper,  prices,  statistics  of 545 

Autoplate 1717, 1718, 1722 

Ayres  Newspaper  Directory 819 

Babcock,  C.  Ar: 

{See  also  Plover  Paper  Company;  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp 
Company.) 
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Paper  makers — Ck>ntlnued.  P^e, 

OTarlff  repeal  favored  by,  E.  S.  Conway 1546 

Tariff  repeal  will  be  sought  by  paper  makers  as  soon  as  they  exhaust 

supplies  of  American  wood 300,  953 

Trade  customs  adopted 274-276,  304-305,  339,  1485,  1487 

Ways  and  Means  Ck>mmittee  deceived 479 

Paper  making: 

Canadian  conditions  opposed  to,  Clarence  I.  McNair 1651 

Cost  of,  variations  in,  chart  showing,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany     1692 

Feasibility  of  newspaper  entering  the  field 294 

Hazardous  business 894 

Materials  available  for,  report  of  the  official  chemist  of  the  American 

Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Arthur  D.  Little 1754-1758 

Use  of  trees  improbable  at  one  time 582 

Wood  pulp  first  used  for ^ 1770 

Paper,  materials  for  making: 

Abaca 1756 

Bamboo 1756 

Cogon  grass 1756 

Cotton  stalks 1755 

Esparto 1756 

Flax 1755 

Manila  waste 1756 

Perinl  fiber •    1757 

Paper  mill  operatives,  designations  of 653 

Paper  Mill,  The: 
Articles — 

April  9,  1904 1284-1288 

July  10, 1906,  agreement  to  curtail  production  of  spruce 744 

October  27,  1906:  Internationa^  Paper  Company's  annual  state- 
ment for  1906 ^ 199-200 

April  17,  1907:  The  news  market ' 248-249 

June  1,  1907:  Book  paper,  conference  of  manufacturers 276-277 

June  8,  1907 :  Countries  to  which  American  paper  is  exported 566 

August  10,  1907 :  The  annual  repair  season 249 

August  24.  1907 :  The  "  Judge  "  in  Great  Britain 172 

October  5,  1907 :  Book  paper  advanced 276 

January  28,  1908:  Shawinigin  Falls  paper  and  pulp  output,  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States 561 

February  15, 1908 :  Both  water  and  wood ;  heavy  Wisconsin  snow- 
fall        192 

January  27, 1906,  Canadian  duty  on  pulp- wood  exports 482 

January  26,  1907,  writing  paper  quotations  withdrawn 303 

March  21,  1907,  blotting  paper  advanced  one-fourth  cent,  or  $5 

per  ton 327 

April  17,  1907,  day  of  2-cent  paper  past 248-249 

June  15,  1907,  box-board  prices  advanced  $2  per  ton 327-328 

June  17,  1907,  report  of  J.  J.  Hanrahan's  endeavor  to  form 

merger 259-260 

June  24,  1907,  straw  and  box  board  advanced  in  prices 313 

June  29,  1907,  box  board.  Western  Association 312 

July  15,  1907,  news  merger 261-262 

August  5,  1907,  annual  repair  season 249 

August  12,  1907,  appraisals  of  mills - 262-263 

Mills  to  merge 264-265 

August  19,  1907,  print-paper  merger 265-266 

August  28,  1907,  print-paper  merger 266 

August  31,  1907,  meeting  of  box-board  manufacturers   (Parks 

pool)  -J 314 

September  12,  1907,  New  York  and  New  England  paper  makers 

meeting 171-172 

September  14,  1907,  scarcity  of  paper 182 

November  23,  1907,  Sulphite  Pulp  Association 169-170, 305-307 

November  24,  1907,  western  print  merger 269 

December  21,  1907,  meetings  ot  various  branches  of  paper  in- 
dustry    331-335 
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Paper  Mill,  The— Continued.  ^^' 

Articles — Continued. 

December  30,  1907,  Canada  retaliates  against  Dingley  tariff 499 

January  18, 1908,  meetings  of  sulphite  fiber  and  manila  and  fiber 

makers  — ^ 33^-338 

January  31,  1908,  writing-paper  profits 304 

February  8,  1908,  international  timber  holdings 496 

February  12,  1908 272 

April  20,  1908,  increase  in  output ;  last  year's  business  large—  42!^-426 
April  25,  1908,  western  merger,  appraisers  again  at  the  mills..  424-426 

"  Paper  Mill  Chemist,  the  " 175S 

Paper  mills: 

Abandoned  within  twenty  years  and  water  power  used  for  other  pur- 
poses        967 

Canada  777-77S 

Number  and  capacity  of Itti 

Capacity  of *  <  < 

Canada;  mills  closed  in  times  of  high  profits 112 

Capacity  not  increased 426 

Controlled  by  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co 155 

Controlled  by  the  International  Paper  Company 25 

Cost  of  installing 893-896 

Could  be  in  large  cities  (Noyes) 634-635 

Daily  capacity  of  American  and  Canadian 445 

Employees  have  privileges  that  do  not  exist  in  other  manofactnrtng 

plants tttZ 

Employees — 

Nationality  of 1379-1380 

Number  of 795-796 

First  in  Canada  started  by  Mr.  Jackson 1773 

History  of  the  last  ten  years  (reference) 352 

Hours  of  labor  in,  statistics 806,808-«17 

Improvements  in 772 

Increase  of  plant 150 

International  Paper  Company,  capacity  not  Increased 426 

International  Paper  Company,  number  owned  by 1069-1071 

Must  run  to  maximum  production  to  secure  results  (Sherman) fM9 

New — 

Installation  of 774-775 

List  of 774 

Started  by  men  long  connected  with  the  business 774-775 

Stoppage  in  construction  of 774 

Number  not  likely  to  be  increased  in  Canada *M^^ 

On  three-tour  system,  Remington-Martin  Company 1417 

Output  Increased  and  cost  lowered  by  economies  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices  729-732 

Proportionate  use  of  two  and  three  tour  systems 6J*r> 

Require  excessive  amount  of  power 8JC> 

Running  on  short  time  In  1908,  Gilbert  Paper  Company 1407-14rt> 

Shut  down 7»S 

International  Paper  Company 793,1072 

Schroon  mill 796 

Western  mills 793 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  May,  1908 941 

Sweden,  strike  In  (1907) 1159-llW 

Union  labor la^ 

Water  power  necessary 8^4— *^5 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1^n.'»0 

North  Carolina 145 

Operated  by  publishers 34 

Other  paper  than  print  paper  made 147 

Output  of  Pacific  coast  mills 128 

Output,  statistics  of , 146-147 

Shut  down,  box-board  mills 814 

Shut  down.  Consolidated  Paper  Company 249 

Shut  down,  list  of  mills 248,266 

Shut  down.  Western  Manila  and  Fiber  Company 261-252 
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Paper  mills— Continued.  Page. 

Shut  down  December  26,  1907 338 

Shut  down  to  limit  production  November  28,  1907 105, 328-330 

Union  labor 346 

Would  go  to  Canada  if  tariff  were  removed 133 

Writing  paper,  capacity 307 

Paper  products : 

Output  of  the  world 1161 

Statistics,  total  quantity,  value,  and  value  per  ton,  census  of  1905 

and   1900 1356 

United  States  makes  as  much  as  the  remainder  of  the  world 834 

Paper  products  (other  than  print  paper) : 

Conditions  different  from  those  touching  print  paper 846 

No  demand  for  investigation  by  select  committee;   Department  of 
Justice  has  evidence  before  it;  department  stores  complaining  of 

cost  of  wrapping  paper 343 

Paper  Mill  Directory 110 

Paper  Trade: 

Associations,  organization  of 339 

Associations,  relationships , 342 

Business  prosperous  in  1907 425-426 

Condition  of,  December,  1907 330 

Fortunes  made  in   427-428 

"Paper  Trade."  the 1758 

Paper  Trade  Journal: 
Articles — 

December  7,   1905:  International   Paper  Company  will   add  10 

new    machines 201-202 

January  15,  1907,  box-board  advanced  in  prices ^ 311-312 

February  14,  1907»  trade  customs  in  writing  paper 304 

March  14,  1907:  A  news  combine 246-248 

March  28,  1907:  Another  book  advance 275-276 

May  30,  1007:  Strike  in  Norway;  little  pulp  left  unsold  in  Nor- 
way      1160 

June  6,  1907:  Strike  in  Norway  and  Sweden 1160 

June  27,  1907:  Scandinavian  labor  troubles 1162 

June  30,  1907:    Norwegian    strikes;   ground    wood    mills    not 

affected;  labor  troubles  in  France 1161 

July  11,  1907:   Sweden's  strike  statistics 1162 

August  1,  1907:  Lockout  in  Norway  and  Sweden 1163 

August  22,  1907:  Strike  in  Norwny  and  Sweden  ended 1163 

September  5,  1907:  Settlement  of  labor  disputes  In  Norway 1164 

September  12,  1907— 

Meeting  of  paper  makers  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices—    171, 

1440-1446 

News  advanced ;  prices  raised  15  cents  a  hundred 250 

September  26,  1907:  Statements  of  George  F.  Underwood  and 

Louis   Chable 733-736 

September  26,  1907,  writing-paper  prices 308 

September  28,  1907,  three-tour  system  discarded 354 

October  10,  1907;  book  advanced  again 277 

October  24,  1907:  International  Paper  Company,  annual  state- 
ment for  1907 197-199 

October  31,  1907,  Parks  pool  funds  tied  up  in   Knickerbocker 

Trust  Company 318-319 

November  28,  1$)07,  manlla  fiber,  book,  sulphite,  and  soda  pulp 
meeting;  shortage  of  pulp  wood,  currency  may  force  mills  to 

shut  down ;  prices  to  be  sustained 328-330 

December,  1907,  trade  at  low-water  mark;  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction; meeting  of  sulphite  makers 334 

December  (7),  1907,  condition  of  paper  trade;  mills  shut  down  to 

■  prevent  overproduction 330 

December  9,  1907:  Clash  between  United  States  consul  and  four 

Canadian    paper    companies 557 

December  26,  1907,  meetings  of  various  branches  of  paper  Indus- 
try        331 

December  26,  1907,  general  shut  down  of  mills ^ 338 
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Bergstrom  Paper  Company,  freight  received  and  shipped 1886 

Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette TO 

Berlin 536 

Berlin  Mills  Company: 

{See  also  Brown,  Herbert  J.) 

Burgess  Sulphite  Fiber  Company,  subsidiary  company  of 1386-1386 

Capacity  of  mill 1388 

Contracts — 

Boston  Post 1565-1556 

Indianapolis   News 1389 

Louisville  Herald 1389 

Lynn    Item 606 

Philadelphia  Press 1389 

Contracts  for  long  time  occasionally  made 1388,1399 

Contracts  lost,  list  of  papers 1411 

Defective  paper  supplied  by 608,009 

Meeting  for  fixing  prices 171, 1441 

Orders  filled  by  Cliff  Paper  Company 1594 

Orders  refused,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat 646 

Output 146 

Annual 1544 

Output  restricted  in  1908 941^  1395 

Paper  purchased  from  Craig  &  Co.,  J.  A.  Davis,  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company,  Manufacturer's  Paper  Company,  Champion 
Paper  Company,  Whltaker  Paper  Company,  and  New  York  and 

Pennsylvania  Company 1386-1387 

Prices  increased — 

Baltimore  News 1392-1394 

Boston   Post 1392-1394 

Cincinnati  Times-Star . 1392-1394 

Detroit  Free  Press 1392-1394 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 1392-13W 

Philadelphia  Press 1397-1398 

Prices  quot^  highest  and  lowest 1399 

Pulp  wood,  cost  of 1391 

Statement   regarding 1385-1386 

Sulphite    fiber    produced,   one-third    of    total    output    in    United 

States Ji 1396-1397 

Sulphite  fiber  sold  by 1385, 1392, 1396 

Three-tour  system — 

Inaugurated  in  1903 1399-1400 

Proves  successful 1400 

Timber  limits  near  Three  Rivers 1990 

Unions  not  recognized 1403 

Wages,  schedule  of 1400-1402 

Berlin,  N.  H.,  freight  rates 135-139 

Berlin  Mills  Company :  P***- 

Contract,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 388^389,893 

Orders  refused  Journal  of  Commerce 180 

Orders  refused  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 176 

Orders  solicited  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 166 

Prices  quoted  Wilkes-Barre  Times 164 

Quotations  refused  Baltimore  American 239 

Raises  rate  to  Philadelphia  Press 68 

Solicits  Baltimore  American  business  and  then  refuses  quotations 239 

Threatens  to  raise  prices 85-^ 

Berlin,  University  of,  samples  of  paper  from  library  tested 1758 

Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Times 407 

Bevan  discovers  cellulose  peroxide 1757 

Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal 897 

Biggar-Wilson  Co.,  publishers  of  **  Canada's  approaching  peril " 1767 

Billboards,  advertisements  compete  with  newspapers 566 

Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette - 72 

Binders'  board,  definition ^ 328 

Binders'  Board  Manufacturers'  Association,  meeting  at  Murray  Hill  Hotel, 
February  27,  1908 823-324 
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Paper  Trust.    {See  also  Combination.)  Page- 
Abuses  of 5 

Controls  Canadian  timber  rights  and  lands 7 

Dingley  bill  favored  formation 14 

Endeavor  to  show  tlie  existence  of 384 

Elxlstence  denied  by  C.  W.  Lyman 184 

New  agreement  reached 166 

Seven  independent  combinations 5 

Situation  controlled 57-^J8 

Paper  trust,  water  power  controlled  by 747 

••  Papier  Priifung" 1758 

"  Papier  Tidende  " 1758 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. : 

Sentinel   , 71 

Article  May  1.  1908 :  Protection  of  pulp  and  paper 1309 

Contract  lost  by  Butler  Paper  Company 1858 

Park,  Mr.,  statement  before  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association ; 

evidence  of  a  trust ;  orders  refused ;  restriction  of  output  and  territory.  45-46 
Parks,  John  H. : 

Books  and  papers  of  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  returned 449-450 

Books  of  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  taken  to  Europe 953-954 

Department  of  Justice  notified  by  Mr.  Priest 318 

Dejmrture  result  of  publicity  following  letter  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral       318 

Gone  to  EnPOi)e 315,318,449 

Organized  Parks  i)ool 314 

Organized  other  industrial  combinations 317 

Pool  ends  in  a  row 325 

Paid  a  salary 315 

Parks  pool 170, 449 

{See  also  United  Box-Board  and  Paper  Company.) 

Brownville  Paper  Company  involved  in 953-955 

International  Paper  Company  denies  participation  in,  through  me- 
dium of  Continental  Pai)er  Bag  Company 1169 

Scheme  of  Mr.  Parks  presented  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 

declared  legal,  statement  of  George  C.  Sherman 953-955 

Sherman,  George  C,  statement  of • 953-955 

State  Journal 61) 

Statements  of  Mr.   Norrls  regarding    (cross-examination) 820-821 

Parmenter,  R.  W..  letter 1569-1570 

Parrott,  F.  W.     (See  also  Clay  Center  (Kans».)  Republican)—^ 740 

Parsons,  L.  S.  ; 

Informed  by  Mr.  Bidder  thnt  he  could  sell  him  paper  at  $2.35  with 

profit 991 

Letter  giving  freight  rates  from  Ottawa  and  Grand  Mere,  Canada, 

to  points  in  the  United  States ^ 1468 

letter  regarding  increase  In  freight  rates  on  pulp  wood  for  Inter- 
national Paper  Company 1050,  1051,  1052 

Quotes  10,000  ix)unds  of  Canadian  pai>er  to  Mr.  RIdder  at  $2.40 884 

Parsons,   Theophilus;    New    England    injured   by    pernicious   cutting   of 

woods 1774 

Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun 72 

Parsons  &  Co. : 

(See  also  Pejepscot  Paper  Company.) 

Antletam  Paper  Company  buys  of 1430,  1433.  1437,  1440 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  relations  with 979 

Communications  to  Hon.  C.  E.  LIttlefield 1299 

Contracts — 

Brooklyn  Citizen 983-984 

Jersey  City   Printing  Company 983 

Knoxville  Sentinel 638-639 

Ix>uisville  Courier-Journal 983,  988 

Contracts  for  longer  term  than  one  year  not  desired 987-988 

Contracts  with  publishers  refused  renewal  by  International  Paper 

Company 1147,  1148 

Cost  of  felts,  jackets,  wires,  oils,  wrappers,  and  marlln 915 
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Parsons  &  Co. — Continued. 

Exports  of  print  paper R77 

Financial  statement — 

180ft-19O3 91^-917 

1U06 918,  919.  920,  923 

1907 920,  92^-924 

Cost  of  production,  1898-1907 974-975 

Labor  cost 911-926 

Pulp  mills 913-915,  919-920 

Paper  mills 924-925 

Pulp  wood  cost 911-9ia 

Ground  wood  pulp,  prices  paid  for 900 

Hartford  Globe,  relations  with 978-079 

Hours  of  labor 920-921.973 

Imi)orts  all  pulp  wood  from  Canada 89S 

Knoxville  Sentinel,  relations  with 977-97S 

I^bor,  cost  of,  In  pulp  and  paper  mills,  1898-1907 913, 

915,  916, 917, 920, 921. 922, 923, 92fi 

I^nds  owned  in  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec 890-^*«*2 

I>etter  to  Hon.  George  A.  Pearre 1 S»» 

Mills  on  three-tour  system 973 

Mills  represented  by  D.  S.  Cowles 2s9 

New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  timber  holdings «^ 

Output   2S9 

Annual , 1544 

Lisbon  Falls  Mill 929-921.1*26 

Pejepscot   Mill 920-^1,926.97^077 

Restriction  in  1908  not  due  to  combination^.. 9^ 

Price  raised  $10  per  ton  on  certain  paper 7fl0 

Prices  paid  for  wood  per  cord JW 

Prices  received  f  o.  b.  mill  and  delivered,  1902-1907 975-976 

Print  paper  sold  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Brooklyn  Citiaen, 

amount  of .'t. 1427 

Production  of  news-print  paper,  1002  to  1907 974-97,S 

Pulp  wood,  amount  used  in  mills  in  one  year fi99 

Pnrchase«»of  Knoxville  Sentinel  restricted  to 640 

Relations  with  Riegel  &  Co 9T9-9S0 

Standard  form  of  contract  used 9<^» 

Stock  carried  for  Louisville  Courier- Journal lift) 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Herald-News,  relations  with 979 

Three-tour  system,  establishment  of 920-921 

Timber  holdings 892,900-4¥>l 

Timber  lands  in  Canada,  prices  paid  for 897 

Timber  lands  of  companies  not  being  exploited 900 

Timber  lands  treated  by  scientific  forestry  methods 890-^2 

Union  and  nonunion  labor  employed 973 

Wages,  machine  tenders  and  back  tenders 973 

Wages  paid ^ 973 

Water  power  only  used  in  pulp  mills 987 

Water  power  would  pay  larger  profit  than  paper 9^ 

Wood  contracts 898-899.901-902 

Wood  contracts  made  by  Pejepscot  Paper  Cx)mpany 913 

Parsons,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  restricts  sales  to  one  mill  and  through  one  agent. _      125 
Parsons  Brothers: 

Prices  quoted  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  ($2.40) ..      17S 

Quotations  Troy  Herald 422 

Parsons  Trading  Company,  contracts  Springfield  Republican a22--r»23 

Pasteboard 313 

Patchell.  Geo.  W.,  letter 1572 

"  Patent  insidos  " 4*)7 

Paterson,  N.  J 70 

Guardian  4<M 

News,  purchases  restricted  to  New  Tork  and  Pennsylvanta  Paper 

Company 165 

Quotation  of  prices  refused 89 

Letter 1569 
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Paring,  wages 359 

Patten  Paper  Company,  freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times 408 

Payne,  A.  G.     (See  Paine.  A,  G.) 

Payments,  date  of  settlement 293-294 

Payment  on  production.    {See  Production  basis  contracts,  fbrms  of.) 

Paxton,  E.  J.,  letter 1560 

Pearre.  Hon.  George  A.,  letter  from  DaTid  S.  Ck)wles,  of  Parsons  &  Co., 

naming  witnesses 839 

Peas.     {See  Provisions.) 

Peeled  wood.    {See  Wood,  peeled.) 

Peeling,  cost  of 1989 

Pejepscot  Paper  Company: 
(See  also  Parsons  &  Co.) 
Contracts — 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Globe 1571 

Lynn  Item 605 

Providence   Tribune 523-528 

Contracts  for  wood  for  Parsohs  &  Co.  mills,  made  by 913 

Output 146 

Pejepscot  Mills: 

Labor  and  wages,   production,  cost  of,  etc.     {See  Parsons  &  Co., 
financial  statement.) 

Large  paper  machine 773 

Pennsylvania  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Peniiflylvania : 

Pulp   wood 1357 

Spruce,  per  cent  of  standing 1577 

Penn  Yan  (N.  T.)  Express 1575 

Penobscot  Chemical  Fiber  Company,  letter  from  W.  V.  Wentworth,  of-  1539-1540 

Pentecost '1059 

Peoria.  111.  s 

Herald-Transcript- 70,412 

Journal . 76 

Perini,  Dr.  V.  A.  de 1757 

Perini  fiber  as  material  for  paper 1757 

Periodical  Publishers'  Association,  letter 1576 

Perkins  &  Squire,  selling  agents  for  Cliff  Paper  Company 1588 

Perkins-Goodwin  Paper  Company : 

Contracts,  Chicago  Tribune,  1904  (copy) 588-589 

Orders  refused  Evening  Star  and  Newark  Advertiser 169 

Orders  refused  Wilkes-Barre  Times 164 

Outterson  Mills,  products  sold  by 292 

Take  contract  of  Chicago  Tribune  from  International  Paper  Com- 
pany   698-700 

Perrlne,  J.  N 1602 

Peru  (Ind.)  Journal ^ 70 

Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company: 

Contracts,  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Recorder 

Hours   of   labor 1615 

Letter  to  Arthur  C.  Hastings  to  be  presented  as  testimony  before 

the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1615 

Output 146 

Annual 1544 

Power  supplied  by  Niagara  Power  Company 1613 

Prices  quoted  Elmira  Star-Gazette  ($2.50) 161 

Prices  quoted  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 175 

Prices  received,  1898-1908 1615 

Pulp  wood,  increase  in  prices  of 1615 

Quotations,  Akron   (Ohio)    Beacon-Journal 591 

Raw  materials,  increase  in  prices  of 1615 

Three-tour    system 1616 

Wages 1615 

Phelps,  Mr.,  representative  of  Booth  &  Co.  In  New  York 529 

Philadelphia : 

Freight  rates : 135-139. 966, 1397 

Street  sales  of  newspapers 553 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin,  prices  paid  for  paper 302 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 393 

{8ee  al80  Elyerson,  James.) 

Contract  taken  from  International  Paper  Company 8d8-669 

Contracts,  none  with  International  Paper  Company 1201 

Expenses  increased  $156,000 555 

Hardship  from  increase  of  prices 1986 

Order  refused  by  International  Paper  Company 388, 398 

Prices  raised  on  paper TW 

Philadelphia  Ledger,  restriction  of  paper  orders 125 

Two-cent  paper  in  1877 : 763 

Philadelphia  North  American: 

Contracts,  International  Paper  Company 1194 

Paper  made  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 688 

Prices  not  supplied  by 770-771 

Philadelphia  Press 75 

Cites  statement  of  representative  of  Berlin  Mills  Co.  as  to  raise  In 

prices 85-86 

Contract  with  paper  company ' 58. 60, 61 

Contracts,  Berlin  Mills  Company 1389 

Price  advance  of  $2  per  ton 782 

Rate  of  paper  raised  by  Berlin  Company 68 

Three-cent  paper  in  1877 763 

Philadelphia  Record: 

Contracts,  International  Paper  Company 119* 

John  Norris,  city  editor  of,  in  1877 763 

One-cent  paper  in  1877 763 

Philadelphia  Telegraph,  contract  taken  from  International  Paper  Com- 
pany  698-609 

Philadelphia  Times,  restriction  of  paper  orders 125 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 776 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company • 489-490 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republican 397 

Contract  lost  by  Butler  Paper  Company . 1857 

Photo-engravers : 

Hours  of  labor 1727 

Wages 360. 1721 

Photo-engravers.     {See  International  Photo-Engravers'  Union.) 

Pie  plates.     {See  Pulp  pie  plates.) 

Piedmont  Mill.     {See  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.) 

Piedmont,  W.  Va 431 

Piercefield.  N.  Y 430 

Piercefleld  Mills 746 

Piercefield  Mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers  and  pulp 

workers  861-369 

Pierre  (S.  Dak.)  Capital  Journal 72 

Pike  tract,  statistics  of  spruce  and  balsam  yield 13»52 

Pilcher  &  Hamilton,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  agents  of 1909-1910 

Pillsbury  Company 1939 

Pillsbury,  R.  W 404 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 546--660 

Pinchot,  Gifford 484, 890 

Letter   to   Hon.    James   R.    Mann,   chairman,    offering   services   of 

Forest  Service  (dated  May  8,  1908) 1344 

No  water-power  development 128 

Statement  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1356-1374 

Twenty  years  of  timber  supply  left  in  the  United  States 1774 

Working  plan  for  reforesting  80,000  acres  of  land  of  St.  Regis  Paper 

Company 852 

Pine ia')7-135'< 

Cutting  of,  in  Minnesota 1624-162r> 

Value 1277-127.S 

Lodge-pole,  not  utilized 1459 

Scotch 1992-1994 

Scrub,   not    utilized 1459-1461 

Plnus  vlrginiana.     {See  Pine,  scrub.) 
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Piscataquis  County,  Me.,  spruce  timber  lands,  yield  of 1369-1362 

Pitmen.     {See  also  Blow  pitmen.) 

Pittsburg  Post,  letter 1561 

Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight 68 

Pittsburg,  Pa , 407 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Leader 407 

Pittafield  (Mass.)  Eagle 70,387 

Plant,  depreciation  of.     {See  Depreciation  of  plant;   see  also   Paper 
machinery,  Obsolete.) 

Plant,  value  of,  International  Paper  Company 1125-1130 

Plate  paper,  statistics—l 1356 

Plattsburg   Mills. 746 

Plattsburg  Mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers 361-360 

Playing  cards,  exports 1218 

Plover  Paper  Company : 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Location  of  mills 1858 

Member  of  General  Traffic  Bureau 1869 

Writing  paper  made  by 1868 

Plum,  D.  B.     (See  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Herald.) 

Plumley,  H.  C,  letter 1664 

Plummer,  J.  D ♦ 395 

Letter  regarding  contract  of  Springfield  Union .      395 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 528-^534 

Plummer,  John  D.,  visits  mills  of  Booth  &  Co.  in  CJanada,  and  makes  con- 
tract with  the  firm 529 

Plymouth  Publishing  Company,  contracts,  International  Paper  Company.    1197 

Polk,  Wm.  J.,  quotation  from  letter 1557 

Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress 76 

Poplar 486, 1460-1461 

Price  per  cord  of,  at  western  mills 586 

Pork.     (See  Provisions.) 

Port  Edwards  Fiber  Company: 

(See  also  Eklwards  Manufacturing  Company.) 

Sulphite  fiber  purchased  from,  by  Consolidated  Water  Power  and 

Paper  Company 1701-1702 

Sulphite  fiber  sold  to  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1786 

Portland  (Ind.)  Conmaerclal  Review 67 

Portland,  Me.: 

Argus 70 

Express 397 

Press  and  Times 70 

Portsmouth  Mill,  Eastern  Paper  Company 638 

Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times,  contracts,  International  Paper  Company 
(1905),  Kingsley  Paper  Company  (1907),  Central  Ohio  Paper  Com- 
pany (1907) ;  quotations  (1908),  Whitaker  Paper  Company  only  $2.54 

for  six  months'  supply  only 927-928 

Portugal,  imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-871 

Postal  cards,  made  at  Rumfofd  Falls 826 

Postal  Commission,  brief  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association 

regarding  "  patent  insides  ** 467 

Post's  Paper  Mill  Directory : 

Canadian  mills,  statistics 777 

Daily  capacity  of  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  United  States  and  Canada.      445 

Wisconsin  Paper  Mills 1 650 

Pottsvllle  (Pa.)  Republican 71 

Powers  of  select  committee.     (See  Select  committee,  powers.) 

Power,  William,  Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Powers,  W.  C 1088 

Prentice,  Prof.  W.  K 1769 

Prescott  (Ariz.)  Journal  Miner 72 

President  Roosevelt: 

Letter  addressed  to,  by  American  Publishers'  Association  November 

7.  1907 207-211 

Letter  addressed  by  Herman  Ridder  on  the  closing  of  mills  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1908 211-212 
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President  Roosevelt — Continued.  Pa«*- 

Magazine  and  newspaper  publishers  united  In  the  memorial  to  the 

President  of  November  7,  1907 943 

Memorial  from  labor  unions  in  printing  firms 28S 

President  promises  to  look  into  the  complaints  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers*  Association 715 

Press  grinders,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 654 

Pressmen  : 

Hudson  Falls  Mills- 
Wages  e&i 

Increased 069-664 

Wages ^. 360. 366^369 

Canada 1337 

Canada  Paper  Company 1337 

Gould  Paper  Company 1091 

International  Paper  Company 1089-1090,1337 

Laurentide  Paper  Company 1337 

Biordon  Paper  Company 1337 

Pressmen,  printing: 

Hours  of  labor 1727 

Wages 1721 

Press  Register 452 

Press-room  delivery «. 60t» 

Press  tenders,  wages SOS.  812 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Price,  Harry: 

Organizing  western  merger 283 

Secretary  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Association  and  manager  of  Audit  Com- 
pany of  New  York 337 

Prices : 

Advance,  cause  of,  Remington-Martin  Company^ 1416 

Agreement  to  control,  or  to  restrict  output,  knowledge  of,  denied  by 

Waller,   Thom.   T 1202 

Agreement  to  fix  denied  by — 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1685 

Luke,  J.  G 14% 

Nelson.  B.  F 1 1933 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1622-1623, 1625-1627. 1672 

Paine,  A.  G.,  jr 148«» 

Simons.  V.  D 1432 

Waller.  T.  T lls7 

Article  in  Paper  Trade  Jounial.  September  12,  1907 ;  meeting  of  paper 

makers  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices 171. 1440-144O 

Artificial  stimulation  of 613, 772 

Denied  by  International  Paper  Company 1177-117*^ 

Average  advance 781 

Book  paper,  increased,  1908 1521 

Canada 27 

Canada,  increase 390 

Canadian  compared  with  American 203.204 

Chicago  Tribune,  contract  based  upon  market  price 723 

Cowles,  D.  S.,  statement 182 

Decreased  by  International  Paper  Company  in  1905 624-625 

Decrease  in  1905 732,733 

Dillon,  W.  B.,  statement 131 

Effect  of  manila  and  fiber  combination 273 

Increase   to   newspaper   publishers   not    more   than   ^,000,000 

(Cowles) 428 

Increase  in  aggregate  not  more  than  $4,000,000  (Oowles) 428 

Increase  not  uniform 58-60 

Increased  $12  per  ton 384 

Increases,  list  of 50-52 

Infiuence  of  Federa)  investigation Sf^ 

Lowest - 4T1— 172 

Effect  of  dissolution  of  General  Paper  Company 10*K 

583-587, 626, 1696-1697, 1919-1921) 
Effect  of  general  industrial  condition 1016 
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Prices — Continued.  Page. 

Effect  of  output 775 

Effect  of  Quebec  pulp  wood  purcbuse 1939 

Effect  of  Stevens  bill 242 

Effect  of  tariff  repeal 

Fifty  per  cent  increase  predicted  and  threatened,  but  not  yet  real- 
ized  . 779,781 

Foreign,  relation  to  American 191 

Ground  wood,  prices  obtained,  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Ck)m- 

pany. . ^ x 1456 

High  prices  maintained,  statement  in  views  of  the  minority  of  the 

Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 198G 

Illinois,  vary 383 

Increase. 1531 

10  per  cent  advance  in  book  paper  March  28,  1907 275 

15  per  cent  advance  in  book  paper  October  5,  1907 276 

25  cents  in  West  and  15  cents  in  East  October  10,  1907 277 

Advance  in  print  paper  $12  per  ton 277 

Agreement  to,  denied  by  C.  A.  Babcock 1891 

Answers  to  queries  of  American  Newspai)er  Publishers*  Associa- 
tion    67-88 

Artificia? 309 

Blotting  paper,  advanced  \  cent  or  $5  i)er  ton 327 

Book    paper 1482-1483 

Box  board  advanced  June  24,  1907 313 

Box  board,  %2  per  ton  Jun/e  15,  1907-—^ 327-328 

Box  board,  June  29,  1907 313 

Causes  given  by  paper  companies 157 

Chicago  Tribune 290 

Chisholm,  H.  J.,  tells  Mr.  Noyes,  of  Chicago  Record-Herald,  that 

prices  would  increase  in  1908 631 

Combination  the  cause  of 309-310 

Customers  informed  by  International  Paper  Company  that  prices 

would  rise 632 

Customers   informed  by   Manufacturers*    Paper   Company   that 

prices  would  risa 632 

Customers  of  Wisconsin  mills  informed  that  prices  would  rise 632 

D.  S.  Cowles.    Statement 245-246,989-991 

Due  to  natural  causes 133,309 

International  Paper  Company,  memorandum  Jn  New  York  Even- 
ing Post 435 

List  of  newspapers  reporting 50-52 

Mr.  Dillon's  reasons  for 23 

Mr:  Whiting's  reasons  for 576 

Pulp  wood 1455 

Reasons  for,  advanced  by  Mr.  Fullerton  and  Mr.  Brocklebank; 

quoted  by  W.  J.  Crawford 611 

Statement  of  International  Paper  Company 1074 

Statement  of  meeting  held  in  New  York,  September  12,  1907_  1440-1446 

Statement  of  meeting  hqjd  in  New  York  September  12 250 

Statement  of  President  Burbank 715-718 

Statement  of  W.  R.  Hastings 608 

Strawboard  advanced  June  24,  1907 313 

Straw  and  box  board  June  24,  1907 813-314 

Unjustifiable 309^10 

Increase  a  fear  for  the  future  rather  than  a  present  exigency 33 

Increase  announced  by  president  of  the  International  Company 10 

Increase  due  to  combination,  statement  regarding  whereas  of  House 

resolution  No.  344 ^      781 

Increase  due  to  cost  of  manufacture 734-735 

Increase  falls  to  take  place 80 

Inquiries  sent  out  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Associa- 
tion   7 

International  Paper  Company — 

Board  of  directors  and  selling  committee  fi^ 1141 

Effect  of  organization  on 153 

Prices  quoted  since  January  1,  1907 1190 
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Pricesh-Contlnued.  ^*^ 

International  Paper  Company — Continued. 

Redaction  in  1906  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dissolution  of  G€n- 

eral  Paper  Company 1175 

Latest  reported <l2-6i 

Lowest  quoted,  to  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  (1906) 733 

Lyman,  C.  W.,  statement 184 

Ninety  per  cent  under  contract 33 

Not  fixed 384 

At  time  of  passage  of  Dlngley  law ^ 471, 473 

Maintenance  of  high  prices,  letters  written  by  D.  S.  Cowlea 182 

Maintained 190,  240,  328-330 

Meeting  for  fixing,  Malone  Paper  Company 171, 1441 

Mr.  Burbank's  statements  regarding 715-718 

Net  selling,  in  paper  mill,  variations  in,  chart  showing,  Edwards  Man- 
ufacturing Company 1692 

No  agreement  regarding,  between  Remington-Martin  Company  and 

Craig  &  Company 1413 

No   intention   to   advance   to   3   cents,    International   Paper   Com- 
pany  1097-1098 

Paid  by  Chicago  publishers 292 

Paid  for  Canadian  pulp  wood  by  Northwest  Paper  Company 1665-1066 

Paper  Trade  Journal,  price  of  3  cents  quoted  to 1886 

Prices  of  newspapers  should  be  raised 734 

Print  paper 471-474 

Canadian 470 

Conflict  of  opinion  regarding  the  same  for  many  years 378 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1927-1929 

Hennepin  Paper  Company 1939 

Influence  of  Federal  investigation 3S5 

Newspapers,  statistics  obtained  from 1806-1853 

Parsons  &  Co.,  1902-1907 975-976 

Pettebone  Cataract  Paper  Company 1615 

Remington-Martin  Paper  Company 1415 

Selling  price.  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company—    1699 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1880, 1887-1888 

Prices  less  In  May,  3fK)8,  than  they  were  six  months  before 990-991 

Pulp  pie  plates 344 

Pulp  wood — 

Controlled  by  Canada 1593 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1690 

Remington-Martin   Company 1415-1416 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1469 

Quoted,  Cliff  Paper  Company m 1585-15"^» 

Quoted,  1872-1907,  Gilbert  PaF)er  Company 1403-14W,  1406 

Quotation  of,  reasons  for  refusal,  Cliff  Paper  Company 1601 

Raised  to  meet   increased   cost  of  production.   International  Paper 

Company 1006-1097 

Range  of  prices  on  contracts  of  St  Regis  Paper  Company  outstand- 
ing May  16,  1908 • 176r? 

Received  1907-8,  Northwest  Paper  Company 1644-1647 

Reduced 101,384-385 

Reduction 81, 191 

Box-board  pool  collapse  cuts  prices 325 

Reduction  in  1908 745 

Remington,  Charles  H.,  denies  that  meetings  were  held  by  paper  man- 
ufacturers In  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 1440-1446 

Remington-Martin  Company,  no  agreement  regarding 1414 

Selling  price  of  $2.15  fair  (Sherman) 950 

Sliding  scale  adopted  by  paper  makers 57 

Sustained.     (See  Prices — Maintained.) 

Tariff  repeal  would  bring  no  reductions 717-71S 

Trade  associations  to  uphold  prices 254 

Uniform  126 

United  States  and  Canadian  prices  compared 25-27 

Wheat,  advance  by  speculation 1939 

Increase  justified,  statement  in  report  of  Select  Committee 197i>-19^ 
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Prices— Continued.  Page. 

Increase,  reasons  for,  given  by  G.  H.  B.  Qould 1016 

Increase,  statement  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 604,715-718 

Increase  sudden  and  uniform 966-057, 058 

Increase  to  take  place  In  1908 632 

Increase  to  3  cents,  statement  of  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  regarding 1886 

Increase  to  3  cents  denied  by  V.  D.  Slomons 1027 

Influence  of  freight  rates 888 

Influence  of  International  Paper  Company  upon 1010 

Prichard,  W.  H 404 

Priest,  Mr.,  complains  to  Department  of  Justice  regarding  Parks  pool 318 

Prleth,  Benedict,  letter 1568-1560 

Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion  News 74 

Print  paper: 

American  paper  commands  better  prices  In  foreign  markets 27 

Amount  of,  required  to  make  a  ton  of,  International  Paper  Company.    1078 

Amount  of  sulphur  used  in  ton  of 1041, 1042 

Amount  of  wood  pulp  needed  to  make  a. ton  of  paper 36 

Amount   supplied   by   Kimberly-Clark   Company   on    Scripps-McRae 

contract 1881 

Amounts  used  by  newspapers 54 

Amounts  used  by  newspapers  forwarding  statistics 54 

Basis  of  cost 818 

Book  paper  mills  could  make 280 

Box-board  mills  do  not  make 313 

Can  be  made  on  manila  and  fiber  machines 063 

Canada    27, 433 

Cost  of  manufacturing,  in 1001 

Prices 470,557 

Canadian  consumption 777 

Canadian  importations 15 

Canadian  purchase,  statement  regarding.  International  Paper  Com- 
pany    1154-1168 

Comparative  statement  of  print  paper  made,  Edwards  Manufactur- 
ing  Company 1693 

Comparative  use  of  book  and  print  paper 270 

Consumption,  shrinkage  in 754 

Contracts,  reasons  for  withdrawal  on  part  of  paper  companies 80 

Cord  of  wood  the  basis  of  cost 818 

Cost  of —  # 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1699 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1923-1924 

International  Paper  Company 1074-1075-1083, 1096-1097 

Kimberly-Clark    Company . 1872-1873 

Remington-Martin  Company 1418-1419, 1425 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1816 

Cost  of,  at  mill.  International  Paper  Company 714, 715 

Cost  of  Canadian 37 

Cost  of,  in  1901,  International  Paper  Company 1080, 1081 

Cost  of,  In  1907,  International  Paper  Company 1080-1081 

Cost  of,  in  1907-8,  to  St  Regis  Paper  Company 94€^ 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1690 

Cost  of  manufacture,  per  pound 848,858-859 

Duty  on.  '(Bee  Print  paper,  tarltf  on.) 

Exports   482-434 

International  Paper  Company 1156-1168 

Prices  fixed  by  selling  committee  and  board  of  directors 1141 

Statistics^ 

1000-1907 1165, 1211. 1214r-1218 

1907-8 1005 

Finland    433 

Heavy-weight  paper 114 

Market  Influenced  by  wood  pulp  sales  by  United  Box  Board  Com- 
pany         342 

Nature  of,  and  process  of  manufacture,  8tate<l  in  report  of  select 
committee 1073 

40197—08 8 
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Print  Paper— Continued.  '*^>=< 

Not  a  material  factor  in  the  cost  of  newspatiers 1170 

Output  {see  also  Output)  : 

Canada 446 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Pajjer  Company l«iS 

Curtailed  by  abridgement  or  abolition  of  returns 755 

1901-1907 U02-1103 

International  Paper  Company  controls  30  per  cent 24-25 

Menasha  Pai>er  Company 1M>7 

New  York  (State)  one-third  of  total,  manufactured  In 350 

Of  mills,  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company lS91-l,*J<i 

United  States 445 

Pacific  coast,  prices  higher 498 

Price  at  time  of  passage  of  Dtngley  law 471. 473 

Price  not  fixed 384 

Price  raised  by  International  Paper  Company IS 

Prices ^ 4n-l74 

Canada 470 

Conflict  of  opinion  regarding  the  same  for  several  years 378 

Decreased  by  International  Paper  Company  in  1905 624-625 

Effect  of  conditions  of  the  country 1016 

Effect  of  Stevens  bill 242 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix i^> 

In  Australia lUOS 

In  Austria 10t»7 

In  Canada 5fWw»<>7,  l<n»7 

In  Germany H«i7 

In  Great  Britain 909-9m 

Increase  justified,  statement  in  report  of  Select  committee—  1979-l!»Si» 
Increase  in — 

Statement  of  International  Paper  Company  regarding 1(»74 

Statement  of  the  whereas  of  House  resolution  No.  344  not  in 
conformity   with   statements  of  Mr.   Bidder  and   of   the 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 77; ♦ 

Lowest    prices » 241, 471-472 

Manila  and  fiber  combination ;  effect  of,  on  prices  of  print  paper.      273 

Newspa|)ers,  statistics  of  prices  obtained  from 180t>-isri:i 

Philadelphia    Bulletin 302 

Raised  $12  per  ton « 384 

Reduction    384-^SS% 

Prices  of,  comimred  with  those  of  hanging  paper 17x> 

Prices  less  In  May,  1908,  than  they  were  six  months  ago 900-991 

Prices  paid  by  Antietam  Paper  Company 1438-1439, 144<1 

Prices    paid    by    newspapers,    statement    In    report   of    select   com- 
mittee   1973-1974 

Prices    raised    Immediately   after    the   formation   of    International 

Pai)er  Company 747 

Prices  received — 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1701 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company l{y22 

Flambeau  Paper  Company llhi 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1927-19214 

Kimberly-Clark  Company 1874 

Menasha  Paper  Company 1898, 1915-191^ 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1673 

Pettebone-Cataract  Company 1616 

Remington-Martin  Company 1415 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  Btatement  regarding,  in  report  of  Select 

Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1974 

Wisconsin  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1860, 1887-18ss 

Process  of  manufacture 1093-1096 

Quality  used  by  different  newspapers 114-116 

Quality  used  by  newspapers;  statement  of  Gen.  Felix  Agnus 241t 

Quantity  purchased  (by  newspaper)  ;  effect  on  cost 56,57 

Quantity  used,  Chicago  Tribune 291 

Quotations  at  present  time 12 

Scandinavia    433 
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Print  Paper — Continued.  Page. 

Scandinavian,  competes  witii  American  in  Britiah  markets 

Selling  price — 

St  Regis  Paper  Ck>mpany 989,947 

Variation  on,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1090 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1699 

Sold  largely  by  contract -J. 466 

Standard  size 1095-1096 

Statistics,  quantity  and  oost  of  paper  consumed  in  printing  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  census  of  1905  and  1900 1355 

Storage  of 85»-8e0 

Sulphite  pulp  20  per  cent 336 

Supply 113, 121 

Tariff  on,  could  be  removed  without  precipitating  general  tariff  dis- 
cussion    5 

Weight     {See  Weight) 

Western  difference  in  grades 118 

Width  of 1095-1096 

Print  paper  business,  largely  on  contract 1881 

Print  paper  combination.     (See  Combination,  print  paper.) 
Printers: 

{See  also  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union;   International 
Typographical  Union.) 

Wages 300 

Higher  than  paper-mill  operatives 374 

PrlsciUa  Publishing  Company,  letter 960 

Product  of  independent  mills ^ • 107 

Production  (see  also  Output)  : 

Consumption  outrun  by 774 

Cost- 
Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1862 

Hudson  Falls  mills 1100 

International  Paper  Company 1100-1101 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1633, 1673 

St  Regis  Paper  Company 931-933 

Statement  regarding,  in  report  of  Select  Committee 1973 

Production  basis  (see  also  Contracts,  forms  of) 452-456, 471-173 

New  York  Herald  buys  paper  on,  contract 771 

Statement  before  the  Industrial  Commission  by  Mr.  Norrls 471 

Profit  basis: 

(See  also  Contracts,  audit) 

New  York  Times  and  the  Boston  Herald  the  only  papers  on 770 

Profit  sharing: 

Discussed  at  meetings  of  paper  makers 1511 

System  of,  adopted — 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company 1511 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1511 

Profits : 

Above  cost  of  manufacture  for  print  paper  supplied  New  York  Times 

by  International  Paper  Company 1634 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1699 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1862 

Great  Northern  Company 189 

International  Paper  Company,  compared  with,  of  newspapers 1200-1201 

Newspapers 1200-1201 

Less  than  in  other  enterprises 1734 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1673 

Per  ton,  1902-1907 1633-1634 

Remington-Martin  Company 1425 

St  Regis  Paper  Company 968 

Writing  paper.     {See  Writing  paper,   profits.) 

Protection,  object  to  protect  American  labor 833 

Protectionist : 

Article  May  7,  1908 :  Publishers  and  the  tariff  protection  of  pulp  and 

paper  in  Switzerland 1305-1309 

Letter  opposing  tariff  repeal 1574 
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Providence,  R.  I ^>s 

Bulletin.     (See  Providence  (R.  I.)   Journal.) 

Differences  in  contracts  made  by  paper  companies 739 

Journal 411 

CJontracts,  International  Paper  Company S36-5SS 

Relations  with  Intematiojial  Paper  Company 11*> 

Republican  in  politics i 536 

News,  contracts 739 

News-Democrat  68 

Telegram,     (fifee  Providence  (K.  I.)  Tribune.) 

Tribune  contracts,  Pejepscot  Paper  Ck)mpany,  International  Paper 

CJompany 523-52S 

Republican  in  politics 52»> 

Provisions : 

Cost  increase — 

American  Realty  Company — 

1898-1907 1042 

1899-1907 ■ 10«.104.S 

St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company,  1898-1907 1043 

Prices  in  Canada 104^-1045 

Publisher's  Paper   Company ^^21* 

Chicago  Record- Herald  interested  in 63S 

Date  of  organization ♦53S 

Eastern  Paper  Company  taken  over ft>S 

Lawson,  V.  F.,  interested  in 63S 

Manufactures  waste  and  manila 63S 

Only  one  book  machine 63S 

Organized  by  Oakley  Thorne  Trust  Company 63S 

Saco  River  Pulp  Mill 638-4;3f» 

Sulphite  mill   iriS 

White  Mountain  land  owned 633 

Publishers'  Paper  Company  controlled  by  V.  F.  Lawson 293 

Publishing  establishments,  hours  of  labor  in,  statistics 806,  SOS-817 

Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal,  quotation  form  letter 1559 

Pugh,  L.  E.     (See  also  Newport  News  (Va.)  Press) ^ 752 

Pulitzer,  Joseph 11S2 

Reduces  price  of  New  York  World  to  2  cents  in  1883 763 

Pulliam  &  Hutton,  letter 1560 

Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 1773 

Articles,  April,  1908:  Meeting  of  Canadian  paper  makers  called  to 

discuss  prohibition  of  pulp  wood  exports 1602 

Pulp  grinders  (labor)  : 

Canada,  wages 805, 883 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 654 

Wages 808, 812 

Pulp  grinder's  machines,  no  new  ones  installed  during  last  three  years 774 

Pulp  handlers: 

Hudson  Falls  Mills- 
Hours  of  labor 676-677 

Wages    676-»>7^ 

Increase 677 

Number    67r» 

Pulp  mills: 

Canada 1774 

Cheap  power  needed  (Noyes) 634 

Decrease  of 775 

Employees,  number  of 795-796 

Expensive "^ 

Hours  of  labor  in,  statistics 806,808-817 

Increase  of 775 

Number  and  capacity  of,  in  Canada 1773 

Two-tour  system,  Remington-Martin  Company 1417 

Water  power  used 634 

Pulp  pie  plates,  prices,  quotations  from  Bloomer  Brothers  Oompany  and 
William  P.  Sandford  Manufacturing  Company S44 
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Pulp  wood : 

(See  also  Spruce.) 

Adirondacks,  cost  of 1114 

Annual  consumption  of 1368 

Available  supply  in  the  United  States 1357 

Brochure  by  Sir  William  Van  Horn 186 

Canada 480-486 

Cost  of 1989-1991 

Cutting- 1991 

Freight  rates  on 144£^1450 

Canadian,  amount  received  by  Wisconsin  mills 1671^1680 

Canadian  ^port  duties  on,  being  agitated . 996 

Canadian  export  duty  on,  statement  by  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner 1884 

Canadian  exports,  prohibition  of 1602-1603 

Canadian  supply  of 1357-1358 

Consumption  In  United  States 335 

Consumption  in  1905 1459 

Consumption  in  1905-6,  preliminary  report  of  Census  Bureau  and 

Forestry  Bureau 1428 

Cost- 
Advance  In,  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1473 

Chart  showing  variations  in,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company—    1691 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1591-1598 

Concealed 19 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1699-1700, 1705 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1921 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1689 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1785-1789 

Gilbert  Paper  Company 1 1405-1406 

Gould  Paper  Company 1013-1014 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1924-1927 

Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1448-1450 

Hennepin  Paper  Company 1936-1937,1941 

International  Paper  Company 1037-1039, 

1047, 1060-1061, 1114-1121, 1124-1125 

Kimberly-Clark  Company  ^ 1870-1872 

Lewis  &  Co 1579,1582,1583-1584 

Menasha   Paper  Company 1898-1899 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1638-1639,1642,1674-1675 

Parsons  &  Co 911-913 

Statement  in  views  of  the  minority  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp 

and  Paper 1987 

Statement  regarding  Increase  In,  report  of  Select  Committee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper 1975 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1902-1907 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  Company 1860, 1893-1895 

Cost  of,  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

Cost  on  points  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway 1037-1039 

Cost  per  cord  at  western  mills 586 

Cutting,  method  of 1359,1366-1367 

Cutting  for,  especially  destructive 1371 

Disappearance  of,  statement  of  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  regarding 1885 

Duty  on . 1381 

Effect  of  cutting 1770 

Effect  of  duty  on 904 

Export  duty  by  Canada 952-953,1065 

Exported  from  Canada  In  1907 996 

Exports — 

Canadian    restrictions    upon,    B.    F.    Nelson's    statement    re-   . 

gardlng 1937-1938 

Prohibited  from  Crown  lands  In  Province  of  Ontario 1373,1706 

Tax  on,  In  Crown  lands,  Quebec 1373 

Exports  from  Canada — 

Number  of  cords  and  value  given  in  letter  from  Mr.  John  Norris 

to  Mr.  F.  B.  Jennings 1040 

Statement  In  report  of  Select  committee 1981 

190^-1908 996 
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Pulp  wood — Continued. 

Growth  of V. 135^1308 

Imported  from  Canada  by — 

Parsons  &  Co 886 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 14€9 

Kimberly-Clark  Company 1871 

Maine  1357 

Method  of  cutting  by  Gould  Paper  Company 1021 

Method  of  transportation.  International  Paper  Company 1062-1063 

Michigan  pulp  wood  inaccessible 1904 

Minnesota 1357 

New  Brunswick  pulp  wood  admitted  free  Into  the  United  States 564 

New  Hampshire 1 1357 

New  York 1367 

Obtained  from  Minnesota,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 16W 

Ontario 1705 

Output,  restriction  of,  by  International  Paper  Company,  denied  by 

C.  H.  Griffin 1035-1036 

Pennsylvania 1357 

Prices  controlled  by  Canada 1593 

Prices,  Increase  in 1455 

Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company 1615 

Prices  paid  for — 

Remington-Martin  Company 1415-1416 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 146Si 

Price  the  same  In  Canada  as  in  United  States 484 

Prohibition  of  cutting  of,  on  Crown  lands.  Province  of  Ontario,  de- 
cided not  to  be  an  exi)ort  duty 194S-1952 

Purchased  from  Canadian  farmers  by  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power 

Company 1450-1451 

Purchased  in  Minnesota  by  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1933 

Quebec,  large  amounts  cut  by  farmers ^09 

Quebec  purchase — 

(See  also  Canada,  pulp  wood.) 

Amount  obtained  by  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 19<>2 

Canadian  contractors  strive  to  buy  back  wood  purchased 1904-1905 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  gets  share  of 1921 

EflFect  on  prices 1939 

Firms  from  whom  wood  was  obtained 1902 

Method  of  shipment 1902-1903 

Prices  paid  for  wood 1902-1907 

Statement  of  M.  11.  Ballon 1900-1907 

Statement  in  views  of  minority  of  Select  committee 1985 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1902-1907 

Relative  amount  used  in  ground  wood  and  in  sulphite 1578 

Reproduction,   rapidity  of,   statistics 135^-1366 

Rossed,  cost  of,  International  Paper  Company 1117-lllS 

Rough,  amount  of  wood  obtained  from  one  cord  of 1639 

Shortage 576 

Shrinkage  in  rossed,  International  Paper  Company 1124-1125 

Size  of  cutting,  International  Paper  Company 1122 

Sources  of  supply 1785 

Statistics 1357 

Supply    diminishing 1123 

Supply  in  the  United  States 1357.1774 

Supply  not  inexhaustible 1868 

Supply,  source  of — 

Hennepin  Paper  Company 1936 

Kimberly-Clark  Cgmpany 1876 

Time  of  cutting 1063.1064 

In  Adirondacks 1064 

Vermont 1357 

Water  in,  percentage  of 1884 

Wisconsin  mills  designate  joint  buyer  in  Quebec 565 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  amount  purchased  by 1900 

Wisconsin  supply  exhausted 1885, 190t 
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"  Pulp-Wood,"  published  by  Toronto  Globe J 111 

**  Pulp  Wood  and  Its  Problems/'  articles  republished  from  Toronto  (J lobe-      718 

Pulp  Wood  Company 1906,1908 

Pulp  workers.    {See  Labor,  pulp  workers;  Wages,  pulp  workers.) 

Puterbach,  W.  L.,  letter 1551 

Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press,  quotation  from  letter 1557 

Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  and  Development  Company 486 

Quebec,  Province  of 487-488 

Country  between  Quebec  and  Hamilton  Inlet  a  fair  forest  reserve 563 

Crown  lands ' 563, 1004 

Letter  regarding  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  on,  and  stating  law 

governing  same,  Robert  B.  Armstrong 1952 

Tax  on  pulp-wood  exports 1373 

Decisions  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  relative  to 

countervailing  duty 560 

Farmers  cut  large  amount  of  pulp  wood 899 

Freight  rates 1680 

Pulp  wood  in  Quebec 112 

Pulp  wood  purchase,  statement  of  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  regarding 1882 

Pulp  wood  purchased  by  western  mills 1381 

Pulp  wood,  transportation  of 555 

Rel)ate  on  stumpage  for  wood  manufactured  into  pulp  in  the  province.    1981 

Spruce 563 

Stumpage,  charges  for 1981 

Tax  on  woods  cut 488 

Timber  lands 563 

Timber  lands  and  pulp-wood  resources 1004 

Wisconsin  mills  designate  Joint  buyer  of  pulp  wood  in 565 

Quebec  Central  Railway,  freight  rates 1039 

Quebec  city,  wood,  cost  of,  statistics 736-737 

Quebec  purchase  of  pulp  wood.     (See  Pulp  wood,  Quel>ec  purchase.) 
Qulncy  (111.)  : 

Herald 74,400 

Whig 412 

Quinine  pills,  effect  of  repeal  of  tariff  upon  cost  of 

Quotations : 

Method  of  making 12 

None  made  in  summer  and  autumn  of  1907 632 

Refused,    answers    to   queries   of   American    Newspaper    Publishing 

Association ^ 88-95 

Wood : 440-141 

Racine  (Wis.)   Journal 410 

Radford,  Harry  V.,  letter  opposing  rei)eal  of  tariCT 1553 

Rag  sorters,  wages 809,812 

Rags: 

Cost.  Gilbert  Paper  Company ^ 1406 

Diseases  caused  by  handling,  report  on.  by  Bender 1757 

Tioss  in  weight  in  cooking,  bleaching,  and  beating 1757 

Loss  of  weight  during  preparation  for  making  into  paper  studied 

by  Eichhom 1757 

Wood  pulp  substituted  for 471-472 

Railroad  hands,  wages 369 

Raine,  Edward 416 

Rainy  River 499 

Rantoul,  Charles  W.,  jr.,  statistics  compiled  for  Bureau  of  Census.  152, 1345-1348 

Rapid  transit  facilities  in  New  York,  benefiting  the  laboring  man 1739 

Raquette  River 1451 

Raquette  River  Paper  Company 1447,1448 

Raw  material,  value  of  paper  based  largely  upon 613 

Raw  materials: 

Cost  of,  CJonsolldated  Water  Power  and  Paper  CJompany 1701 

Prices,  increase  in,  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  CJompany 1615 

Raymondsville  Paper  (Company: 

(Bee  Remington-Martin  Paper  Company.) 

Output   146 

Annual  1544 

Quotations  Troy  Herald 41S 
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Papp. 

Read,  W.  B.,  organizing  western  merger 2C3 

Readjustment,  definition  of  term 268 

Reading  (Pa.): 

Eagle 72 

Times 71 

Reappralsement  circulars 470 

Rebates  (see  Freight  rates) : 

Freight,  eliminated  by  Blkins  law 1679 

International  Paper  Company 552 

Statement  of  W.  D.  Hurlbut  regarding 16T9 

Reciprocity.     (See  Joint  High  Commission  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.) 

Redlands  (Cal.)  Review 73.79 

Reduction  in  prices.     (See  Prices,  reduction;  Print  paper,  cost;  Print  pa- 
per, prices.) 

Redwood   1461 

Reed  &  Co.,  Canadian  timber  holdings 1892 

Reforestation : 

Canadian  timber  lands 680 

Parsons  &  Co.*s  lands  under  direction  of  Austin  Carey 890 

Period  required  for,  of  spruce 1366-1368 

Plans  for  reforesting  80,000  acres  of  St  Regis  Paper  Company  land 

prepared  by  GiflFord  Plnchot 852 

St  Regis  Paper  Company  can  not  afford 852 

Should  be  undertaken  by  State  or  General  Government  (opinion  of 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  St  Regis  Paper  Company) 852 

Undertaken  by  International  Paper  Company 1122 

Reilly,  John  Shanklln.     (See  The  Furniture  Industry.) 
Remington,  Charles  H. : 

(See  also  Remington-Martin  Company.) 

Associated  with  Craig  &  Co 156 

Denies  that  meetings  were  held  by  paper  manufacturers  in   New 

York  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices 1440-1446 

Minutes  of  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  hands  of 1761 

Report  of  vice-president  of  news  division  of  American  Paper  and 

Pulp  Association,  regarding  trade  conditions  in  1907 999-1002 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper.  1413-1425, 1440-144C 
Remington  group.     (iGfee  Remington-Martin  Paper  Company.) 
Remington-Martin  Company. : 

(See  also  Remington,  Charles  H.) 

Bonds 1418-1419,  1420,  1422 

Capitalization ^ 1419-1420.  1422 

Contracts,  no  long-term , 1414 

Contracts  with  firms  refused  renewal  by  International  Paper  Com- 
pany   1146.  114*^ 

Craig  &  Co.— 

No  agreement  regarding  prices  with 1413 

Paid  commission   by 1413 

Relations  with    1421-1422 

Selling  agents  of 1413.  1421-1422 

Dividends 1421 

Interest  per  ton  of  product 1419-1420,  1422,  1425 

Inventory 1411» 

List  of  publishers  supplied  with  print  paper  after  being  refused  re- 
newal of  contract  by  International  Paper  Company 1146,  114** 

Losing  business  in  1906 1444 

Manufacturers'  Paper  Company,  selling  agents  for 1421 

Meeting  for  fixing  prices 171,  1441 

Output , 146 

Annual  1544 

Dally 146,1420 

Restricted  in  1908 941,1414 

Restriction  of.  In  1908,  cause  of 1414 

1907 1444 

Price  advance,  cause  of 1416 

Prices,  no  agreement  regarding 1414 
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Remington-Martin  Ck>mpany — Continued. 

Prices  received  for  paper 1415 

Print  paper — 

Cost   of   manufacture 1418-1419, 1425 

Width  of,  manufactured 1424 

Profit  per  ton 1425 

Pulp  wood,  prices  paid  for 1 1415-1416 

Strike  regarding  three-tour  system 1417 

Three-tour  system,  paper  mills  on 1417 

Timber   holdings 1419, 1424 

Timber  lands — 

Speculating  in 1424-1425 

Wood  not  being  cut   from 1424-1425 

Two-tour  system,  pulp  mills  on 1417 

Union  labor,  union  and  nonunion  men  employed 1417 

Wages,  cost  of,  per  ton 1423 

Water   power 1422 

Remington-Martin  mill: 

New 774 

Organized  by  Mr.  Tascgart  and  Mr.  Sherman 775 

Rent,  percentage  of  living  expenses 1737 

Rents,  New  York  City 1739 

Repair  crew ., 354 

Repair  men,  wages 366-369 

Repair  materials,  cost.  International  Paper  Company 1075-107J7 

Repairs : 

Cost  of,  Northwest  Paper  Company 1638 

Cost  of,  per  ton  of  paper,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1690 

Cost  of,  Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1863 

International  Paper  Company 725-728 

Resin  sizing 1768 

Resse,  Mr.,  attended  Chicago  meeting 1759 

Restriction  of  sales.     (See  Sales,  restriction.) 
Returns: 

Abridgement  or  abolition  of 755-760 

Agreement  of  American  News  Company  with  newspapers  regarding.  759-760 
Curtailment  of — 

In  Chicago 768 

In  cities  other  than  New  York 768 

Chicago  Tribune  restricts 757 

News  boards  made  from 313 

Output  of  print  paper  curtailed  by  the  abridgement  or  abolition  of 

returns 755 

Restricted  by — 

New  York  Journal 759 

New  York  World 759 

Sold  as  waste  paper 756 

Waste  enormous 735 

Revenue,  tariff  for  revenue  on  wood  pulp  and  print  paper 345 

Reynolds,  E.  D.,  manager  of  Flambeau  Paper  Company 621 

Reynolds,  Jas.  B.: 

Letter  to  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Stafford  inclosing  information  regarding  deci- 
sions on  countervailing  duty  upon  pulp  wood  Imported 1948 

Statement  regarding  countervailing  duty 560 

Rhinelander  mill 1796 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company 557, 558 

Contracts,  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Deseret  News 741 

Hurlbut  traffic  association  does  not  represent 1687 

Member  of  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1899 

Order  clerk  of  General  Paper  Company  employed  by 1914 

Scripps-McRae  contract 1663 

Rhode  Island  newspapers,  list  of 78 

Rhodes,  J.  W.,  wages  of  lumbermen  compiled  by 1046, 1934 

Riatt,  bamboo  as  material  for  paper  suggested  by 1756 

Richmond  experiments  with  bamboo  as  material  for  paper 1756 

Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium,  letter 1571 
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Hichmond,  Va.,  freight  rates OOi 

Richmond   (Va.)   News-Leader 410 

Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  contracts  lost  by  International  Paper 

Company 1199 

Ridder,  Herman: 

(See  also  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association;  New  York 

Staats-Zeitung.> 
Address  at  national  conference  on  trusts,  October  24,  1907,  text  of-  T97,  T98 
Address  delivered  at  Chicago,  October  24, 1907,  before  national  confer- 
ence on  trusts  and  combinations 1204-13i)6 

Census,    statements    regarding,    replied   to   by   Director    S.    N,    D. 

North 1345-l^S 

Circular  quoted  regarding  proposed  increase  In  prices  of  paper 30-31 

Considered  by  the  select  committee  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
American    Newspaper    Publishers'    Association,    and    not    of    bis 

paper 1201-1202, 1208 

Cost  of  paper  for  New  Yorls  Staats-Zeitung  increased 53 

Informs  Mr.  Parsons  that  he  could  sell  him  paper  at  $2.35  with 

profit 991 

Largest  customer  of  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 940-941 

Letter  addressed  to,  from  The  Furniture  Industry 1550 

Letter  addressed  to  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  on  the  formation  of 
the  fiber  and  manlla  pool,  with  dates  of  meetings  of  the  same ;  the 
advance  in  prices  on  box  boards,  book  paper,  writing  paper,  blot- 
ting paper,  soda  and  sulphite  pulp,  and  print  paper ;  on  the  groups 
of  paper  makers ;  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association ;  con- 
tempt of  Federal  courts;  paper  famine;  Increased  exports;  specu- 
lation in  woodlands;  with  names  of  witnesses   (dated  February 

10,  1908) 212-217 

Letter  addressed  to  Hon.  John  Dalzell  calling  attention  to  errors  in 

census  report  issued  by  Director  North  (dated  March  9,  1908) 217 

Letter  addressed  to  the  President  on  the  closing  of  paper  mills  and 

discharge  of  laborers  (dated  February  19,  1908) 211-212 

Letter  inclosing  blank  for  information 1650 

Letter  to  Representative  Miller,  letter  to  Representative  Ryan 10 

Letter  to  Hon.  J.  S.  Williams  regarding  failure  of  Federal  investi- 
gation of  Fiber  and  Manila  Association 449-450 

Letter  stating  additional  burdens  would  be  placed  upon  paper  con- 
sumers to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  (dated  April  14,  1908) 21^220 

Paper  bought  at  $35  per  ton 780 

Mr.  Parsons  quotes  10,000  pounds  of  Canadian  paper  at  $2.40— ' 884 

Relations  with  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 961 

Statements  regarding  census  statistics 152 

Statement  sent  out  February  19,  1908,  asserting  restriction  of  out- 
put  1205-1206 

Statement  to  Hon.  C.  J.  Bonaparte  concerning  rating  of  stumpage  of 

International  Paper  CJompany  (statement  of  C.  H.  Grlflin) 1036-1037 

Telegram  sent  out  to  newspapers  regarding  contracts  and  prices 379 

Telegram  sent  to  members  of  the  Associated  Press  requesting  that 
they  urge  consideration  of  Stevens  bill  at  the  Republican  confer- 
ence       832 

Translations  from  editorials  in  New  York  Staats-Zeltung 1200-1208 

Will  do  anything  to  put  down  price  of  paper  (Cowles) 983 

Willing  to  testify R42 

Witnesses  submitted  to  Attorney-General 286 

RIdeau  River 1451 

Rldgeway,  B.  J.,  letter 1576 

Riegel  &  Co.,  relations  with  Parsons  &  O) 979-080 

Riordon,  Carl: 

Canadian  wage  rate  equal  to  American 504 

Head    of   Riordon   Pulp   Company,    attended    meeting   of   sulphite 

men  in  New  York  when  prices  were  fixed 564-666 

Telegram  to  Mr.  Norrls  regarding  wages  in  Canada 806-806 

Wages  compared  with  those  in  the  United  Stotes 1335-1342 

Riordon  Paper  mills 558-669 

Capacity 806 

Ix)cated  at  Merltton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ontario 906 
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Rlordon   Pulp  Company . 564-565 

Ritchie,   William • 1»89 

Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Riverside  (Cal.)   Enterprise 73,79 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company,  freight  received  and  shipped 1996 

Roanoke  Fiber  Board  Company 145 

Roanoke  Rapids  Paper  Manufacturing  Company 145 

Roanoke  (Va.)  World 410 

Roberts,  Sam  J.     (See  Lexington  (Ey.)  Leader.) 

Robinson,  James,  Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  : 

Herald-^ 71 

Times 68 

Rochester  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  bag  and  box  mak- 
ers  861-^360 

Rock  City  Falls  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers 361-^69 

Rockefeller,  W.  G 1447 

Rockey,  J.  L.,  letter  to  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  chairman,  stating  that  the 
Pennsylvania  bureau  of  statistics  can  supply  no  information  regarding 

paper  industry  (dated  May  13,  1908) 1343-1344 

Rockford   (111.) 397 

Reglster-(3azette _        67 

Republit 72 

Star 74 

Rock  Island  (111.)  Argus 400 

Rockland  (Me.) Star,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

Rogers,  Luther  C,  letter 1546 

Roll  finishers: 

Hudson  Falls  mills 658,661 

Wages 659 

Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel 405 

Letter 1553 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  freight  rates 965-966 

Rommel,  G.  B.,  letter 1540 

Roofing  paper  output: 

Canada 446 

United  States 445 

Root,  Hon.  Ellhu,  letter  to  Chairman  James  R.  Mann  inclosing  report 

from  the  consul  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada 1989 

Rosin.     (See  Materials,  cost  of.) 

Ross,  D.  A.,  Canadian  agent  In  Australia 997 

Ross,  James  A.,  letter ' 1540-1541 

Rossed  wood  (see  also  Wood)  : 

Cost  of 1975 

Cost  per  cord  in  Western  States 1930 

Rossing,  cost  of 1989 

Rossiter,  W.  S.,  statement  of  prices  paid  for  paper  by  the  United  States 

(Government,  1905-1909. ^ 1535-1538 

Rough  wood.     (See  Wood,  rough.) 

Rousseau,  J.  A.,  Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Rowell  &  Co.,  American  Newspaper  Directory;  number  of  newspapers  in 

the  Uni!ed  States 1138 

Rowley,  W.  H 996 

Rublee,  consul-general,  market  price  of  print  paper  in  Austria 1007 

Rumford  Falls,  Me 430 

Freight  rates 135-139 

Postal  cards  made  at 826 

Rumford  Falls  Local,  I.  B.  of  P.  M.,  resolution  protesting  against  tariff 

repeal  1854-1855 

Rumford  Falls  Mills 746 

Shifted  to  bag  paper  by  International  Paper  Company 826 

International  Paper  Company  absorbs 775 

Running  cutters,  Hudson  Falls  Mills,  work  performed  by  women 687 

Rural  New  Yorker 831 

Russell,  W.  A.,  appears  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (1896).  13,478-479 
Russell  Paper  Mill 746 
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Russia : 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper  products,  statistics 865-8S1 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-^71 

Paper  competes  with  American 909,  910 

Rutland  (Vt )  Herald,  article,  April  28,  1908,  "  Time  for  a  protest " 1317 

Rutledge,  Esparto  introduced  by 1756 

Ryan,  Hon.  W.  H.,  signs  views  of  the  minority  of  Select  Committee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper 10>S 

llyegate  Pai^er  Company,  contracts  with  publishers  refused  renewal  by 

•  the  International  Paper  Company 1147,114^ 

Saco  River  Pulp  Mill,  Publishers  Paper  Company 63S--&^ 

Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union 75 

Sadler,  L.  A.,  quotation  from  letter 1557 

SaflPord,  Arthur  T.: 

Letter  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  drought  in  fall  of  1903__  1282-12S3 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper llOS-1112 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News 76 

Saguenay  Lumber  Company,  timber  holdings,  Canada 485 

St  Albans  (Vt.)  Messenger,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

St.  Catherines,  Canada,  paper  mill 1612 

St.  Croix  Mill: 

Located  at  Woodland,  Me 772 

New 774 

Paper  machines  the  largest 772 

St.  Croix  Paper  Company: 

Contracts  with  firms  refused  renewal  by  International  Paper  Com- 
pany   1147, 114S 

Controlled  by  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co l.Vi 

Meeting  for  fixing  prices 171,1441 

Output 146 

Annual  1544 

Statements  of  Mr.  Norris  denied 1535 

St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  letter  from  B.  G.  Murphy,  of 1539 

Orders  refused  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 177 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick: 

Bay  Shore  Lumber  (Company,  rowing  mill  near 564 

Stetson,  Cutler  &  CJo.  lumber  mill  at 564 

St  John  River,  quotation  from  Daniel  Webster  regarding 564 

St  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette 73,79,173-174 

St.  Lawrence  County,  many  mills  established  in 1452-1453 

St  Louis: 

Freight  rates,  increase  in 1050,1051 

Three  newspapers  sold  for  5  cents 763 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  shrinl^age  in  consumption  of  paper 1171 

St.  I>oui8  Paper  Company,  quotations 55** 

St  Louis  Republic 1 411 

St  Louis  Star-Chronicle . 7S5 

Contracts,  Flambeau  Paper  Company IHC 

St  Maurice,  list  of  firms  owning  timber  limits 1J««2 

St  Maurice  Lumber  Company 485,407,746 

Canadian  timber  holdings ^' K<*2 

Hudson  Falls  mills  supplied  with  wood  by 6s7 

Profits  of ^ 104S 

Provisions,  cost  increase,  1898-1907 1043 

Pulp-woo<l  contracts  with  International  Paper  Ompany 104J» 

Subsidiarj^  company  of  International  Paper  Company 563 

Wages. 1042-1(M3 

Wood  contracts  with  International  Paper  Company 735-73S 

Wood  exix>rted  by 6{«5 

St  Maurice  River 19S!« 

St  Paul  (Minn.)  : 

Dispatch _ 68,413 

Letter 154C-1547 

Pioneer  Press,  relations  with  Northwest  Paper  Ompany 1622 

Volks-Zeltung 413 

St  Pierre,  Canada,  freight  rates . 16.S0.19r«3 
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St.  Regis  Hotel,  American  Writing  Paper  Association,  meeting  of,  Decem- 
ber, 1907- 1888-1890 

St.  Regis  Mill,  new ^ 774 

St.  Regis  Mills : 

Located  at  Deferiet,  N.  Y 933 

Organized  by  Mr.  Taggart  and  Mr.  Sherman 775 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company: 

(See  also  Sherman,  George  C.) 

Accounts  presented  to  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  have 
been  kept  for  the  use  of  the  company  itself  and  not  for  public 

information 849 

Annual  reports  (third  and  fourth) 1763-1767 

Bonds  — 968-969 

Butler  Paper  Company,  relations  with 939,940,959-961,1857-1858 

Can  not  afford  to  reforest  lands  denuded  by  its  operations L 852 

Capitalization 950, 968-970 

Commissions  paid  to  Craig  &  Co.  and  selling  agents 941 

Contract  with  Scrlpps-McRae  League  canceled 942 

Contract  with  Water  town  Times  not  made  through  selling  agents. .      940 
Contracts — 

Butler  Paper  Company 1857-1S5S 

Length  of 951 

Letter  of  G.  C.  Sherman,  forwarding  list  of  all,  in  force 1762 

List  of  all,  in  force  May  15,  1908 1762 

Lost  1856-1858 

New  Orleans  Item 940 

Syracuse  Post-Standard,  1906-7 571 

Washington  Herald 833 

Contract  with  firms  refused  renewal  by  International  Paper  Com- 
pany  1147,1148 

Controlled  by  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co 165 

Cost  of  plant 950 

Cost  of  production,  increase  in 931-933 

Dividends 968 

Craig  &  Co.,  relations  with 939-943,962-963 

Financial  statement — 

Balance  sheets  for  March,  1908 — 

Paper    mill 868 

Sulphite  mill 868-859 

Ground  wood  mill 859 

Balsam  and  hemlock  pulp  wood 848-849,858 

Clay . 846 

Cost  of  each  specific  item  entering  into  the  cost  of  paper,  per  100 

pounds,  1907-8   (Schedule  D) 946-946 

Cost  of  ground  wood  pulp  per  100  pounds,  1902-1908  ( Schedule 

C) . 946 

Cost  of  paper  by  months  and  average  for  1907-8  per  100  pounds 

(Schedule  E,  summary  of  Schedule  D) 946 

Cost  of  paper  per  pound 848, 858-859 

Cost  of  paper  per  100  pounds  by  months,  1902-1908  (Schedule  A)      944 

Cost  of  production 931-936 

Schedules 944-947 

Cost  of  production,  items  Included  In a31-933 

Cost  of  production  of  sulphite  for  March,  1008 

Cost  of  sulphite  fiber  per  100  pounds.  1902-1908  (Schedule  B)___      944 

Cost  per  cord  of  wood  (Schedule  H) 947 

Felts,  cost  of 935 

Fuel 853,  858-859 

Fuel  used  in  sulphite  mill 854 

Gross   profits  for  1907   from   manufacture  and   sale  of  paper 

(Schedule   F) 946 

Ground  wood — 

Cost   of 844 

Inventory 844 

March,   1908 • 843-844.  847,  858^59 

Ground  wood  mill,  1908 843 
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St.  Regis  Paper  Company — Ck>ntinued.  P««« 

Financial  statement — Ck>ntinued. 

Gr<3und  wood  on  hand ^ 847 

Ground  wood  purchased 845-846 

Interest  on  borrowed  money 861 

Labor 846 

Labor  cost  in  sulphite  mill 855 

Labojq,  cost  of,  per  100  pounds  of  sulphite 854 

Method  of  valuing  wood 850-851 

Paper,  cost  of,  1902-1908 944 

Paper  mill,  1908 843 

Production  of  paper,  cost  of  felts,  cost  of  labor,  selling  and  cost 

price  of  paper  for  certain  months  (Schedule  G) ^ 94T 

Profit  and  loss 861 

Profit  on  paper  and  profit  on  wood 853 

Spools 846 

Spruce 849.858 

Stumpage  value 851 

Sulphite,  cost  of 845 

Sulphite,  cost  of  1  pound 854 

Sulphite  fiber,  cost  of 944 

Sulphite  mill,  1908 843 

Sulphite  on  hand,  March  1, 1907 856 

Sulphite  pulp,  amount  made 852 

Taxes  and  insurance 853 

Wood,    cost    of 840-852.855.858-859 

Wood  pile  proved  only  once  a  year 853 

Freight  rates,  reduction  obtained  in  1908 965 

George  (\  Sherman,  treasurer  of 843 

Gross  profits 96S 

Ground  wood,  cost  of 1976 

H.  G.  Craig,  agents  of 66 

Horseiwwer  of  mills 967-96.S 

Increases  rate  to  Evening  Star  and  Newark  Advertiser 159 

List  of  publishers  supplied  with  print  paper  after  being  refused  re- 
newal of  contract  by  International  Paper  Company 1147. 114S 

Lumber  purchased  on  long-time  contracts 851 

Meeting  for  fixing  prices 171,1441 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  Syracuse  Post- Standard,  offered  $3,000  for  release 

of  contract 955-956 

Mr.  Miller,  senior  member  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  stockholder  and 

director 940 

Mills  shut  down  in  May,  1908 941 

No  agreement  regarding  price  of  paper  with  other  mills 941 

No  connection  with  International  Paper  Company S55 

No  sales  contracts 935* 

No  subsidiary  companies 841* 

Orders  referred  to  Craig  &  Co 161,176 

Orders  refused  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal 591 

Orders  refused  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 574 

Output 146,  855 

Annual 1544 

Restricted  in  February,  1908 955 

Restricted  since  January  1,  1908 -      IMl 

Statistics  for  March,  1907,  to  March,  1908 -      964 

Oversold  with  mills  shut  down 943 

Plant,  cost  of --  969-970 

Prices  advanced 1H1-(M3 

Newark  Advertiser 942 

New  York  Staats-Zeltung 943 

Syracuse   Post-Standard JH2 

Prices  on  contracts  outstanding  May  15,  1908,  range  of 176.S 

Prices  received,  statement  in  report  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper 1^"4 

Production—  * 

Cost  of 1979 
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St,  Regis  Paper  Company — Continued.  Page. 

Production — Continued. 

Cost  per  100  pounds  of  paper 860 

Restricted  since  January  1,  1908 941 

Pulp  wood  obtained  in  the  United  States 952 

Pulp  wood  sometimes  purchased  in  market 967 

Quotation  to  Syracuse  Post-Standard 575 

Quotation  to'  Syracuse   (N.  Y.)   Post-Standard  low  for  advertising 

purposes 956 

Quotations  made  in  western  market  in  1908  than  in  1907 959-961 

Quotes  $60  per  ton  to  Woman's  Home  Companion » 26 

Reforestation  plans  abandoned 852 

Ridder,  Herman — 

largest  customer  of 940-941 

Relations  with 951 

Sales  office  in  New  York  given  up 962 

Selling   agents 148 

Selling  price  of  paper 939 

Seventeen  contracts  lost  In  the  West 951>-960 

Stock,  preferred  and  common 968-969 

Synopsis  of  books  for  six  years  past,  with  cost  prices,   presented 

by  Mr.  Sherman 843 

Syracuse  Post- Standard,  relations  with 572,574,575 

Three-tour    system 933-934 

Three-tour  system  adopted  and  then  supplanted  by  two-tour  sys- 
tem  187. 354. 358 

Timber  lauds  cut  clean •  952 

Timber  lands  of  company  capable  of  supplying  demand  for  fifteen 

years 952 

Vnionized  mill 9fJ2 

Wages,  increasing  during  the  last  seven  years 938 

Wages  paid,  statement  of 937,938 

Wood    occasionally    obtained    from    Canada 855 

Wood  pulp,  manufactures  all  used 966 

St.  Regis  tract,  spruce  yield 1365 

Salem  (Oreg.)  Capital  Journal 76 

Sales: 

Restriction ;  newspapers  forced  to  buy  from  certain  designated  mills.        82 

Restriction  of,  by  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 126 

Restriction  of,  by  Parsons  &  Co.,  Knoxville  Sentinel 640 

Restriction  of,  by  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co 125 

Restriction  of  territory 125 

Restriction;  territory  restricted  In  favor  of  Cheboygan  Company 89 

Restriction;  Wichita  Dally  Beacon 122 

Restriction;  Willamette  Paper  Company 158 

Sales  agents.     {See  Selling  agents.) 

Sales  journal,  International  Paper  Company 725-728 

Sales  of  paper,  methods  of  selling  paper 1 123 

Sallna  (Kans.)  Journal 72 

Salt  Lake  (Utah) : 

Deseret  News 78 

Contracts,  Rhinelander  Paper  Company  and  Graham  Paper  Com- 
pany       741 

Herald 409 

Contracts,  none  at  present  with  International  Paper  Company—    1176 

Tribune 73 

Article,  April  30,  1908,  Cooperative  paper  making 1310 

Contract,  Crown  Columbia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 740 

Quotation  from  letter 1557 

Quotation,  General  Paper  Company 740 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  : 

Gazette 74 

Light 73, 414 

San  Bernardino  (Cal)  : 

Index 75 

Transcript,  contract  lost  by  Butler  Paper  Company 1858 
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Page 
Sanborn,  Judge: 

Dissolves  General  Paper  Company 715 

Text  of  decree  dissolving  General  Paper  Company 177S-17S1 

Sandford  (Wm.  P.)  Manufacturing  Company,  pulp  pie  plates;  quotations-      344 

Sandsgard,  A.  J.,  witness 470 

Sandy  Hill  (N.  Y.) 430 

Sandy  Hill  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers  and  pulp 

workers 861-360 

Sandusky  (Ohio)  : 

Register 09 

Star-Journal 68 

San  Francisco  Bulletin 411 

San  Jose  (Cal.)  Union  Label,  quotation  from  letter 1550 

Santa  Clara  Lumber  Company : 

Brownville  Paper  Company  purchases  wood  from 850-851 

Not  connected  with  International  Paper  Company 1114 

Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Leaf 73 

Sarpsborg 1161 

Saskatchewan  Valley 496 

Saskatchewan  Valley,  forest  wealth 10O4 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  article:  Print  paper  exports 552 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  News 68,408 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Paper  Company,  Northwest  Paper  Company  purchases 

Canadian  pulp  from ^ 1665 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company : 

Countervailing  duty 194S 

Sulphite  fiber  purchased  from,  by  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp 

Company 1S93 

Savannah  (Ga.)  : 

News 410 

Press 70. 399 

Letter i 1654*^1655 

Saw  logs,  export  of,  from  Ontario,  forbidden J 496 

Sawyers'  wages,  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1935 

Scalers.     (See  Wages.) 
Scandinavia : 

American  paper  superior 433 

Competition  of,  feared S^ 

Paper  competes  with  American 906,907,909,910 

Paper  made 433 

Print  paper  competes  with  American,  in  British  markets 1159 

Strike  in  paper  mills 116^U64 

Scandinavian  paper  would  not  meet  demands  of  American  market 1196 

Schedules.     {See  Newspapers — ^Tabulations.) 

Schenck,  Garret,  formerly  manager  of  Rumford  Mill  which  was  turned 
Into  the  International  Paper  Company ;  organizes  Great  Northern  Paper 

Company ♦ i<"» 

Schroon  Mill: 

Ceases  production  of  news-print  paper  and  makes  wall  paper 745 

Shut    down 71W 

Schroon   River   Pulp  and  Paper  Company : 

Output 140 

Annual l.'>44 

Scofleld.   R.  A.,   letter 1575^157»; 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune 40S 

Screen    men : 
Wages — 

Berlin   Mills   Company 1401 

Canada 13.Tr 

Cjinada    Paiier   Company 1X<7 

Cliff   Paper   Company ir>02 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 171  J 

Flambeau   Paper  Company 17**4 

International   Pa|)er  Conii>any i:W7 

Lnurentide   Paper   Company TiXil 

Rlordon    Paper    (^onipany IXil 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company : 1475-14H1 
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Page. 
Scrlmgeour,  A.  C,  letter  from  Manufacturers'  Paper  Ck>mi)any  refusing 

to  quote  prices  to  Mr.  Norrls 228 

Scripps,    Edward    W 1653 

Scripps-McRae  arbitration,  correspondence  regarding,  tendered  by  Nor- 

ris,  Jno.,  In  statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper__  1774-1777 
Scrlpps-McRae  League : 

{See  Qiao  Thornton,   W.   W.) 

Arbitrating  for,  letter  referring  to,  written  to  Mr.  Norrls  by  W.  W. 

Thornton 1630 

Babcock,  Chas.  A.,  member  of  company's  committee 1658 

Contract — 

Amount  of  print  paper  supplied  on,  by  Kimberly-Clarlt  Com- 
pany       1881 

Flambeau  Paper  Company,  part  supplied  by 1799,1803 

For  paper—^ 31 

General  Paper  Company i(»28.  Ifi30-1G31 

January  24,  1908,  with  General  Paper  Cx^mpany,  signed  by 1660 

Maximum  amount  of  paper  called  for  i)er  day  from   General 

Paper  Company 1687 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1052 

Text  of  same 1653-1060 

Paper  supplied  on,  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1933 

Wisconsin    Paper   and   Pulp   Company 1SS8 

With  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  canceled 942 

Contracts   made   with   combination   of  western   mills,   formerly   the 

General  Pai)er  Company 7S2-7S6 

Form  of  contract  used  by  constituent  companies  of  the  General  Paper 

Company    1(M31-1662 

General  Pai)er  Company,  relations  with 1627-1628,1630-1631 

Letter  to  Mr.  Norrls  by  W.  W.  Thornton  regarding  arbitration,  re- 
ferred  to 1630 

Lewis  M.  Alexander,  a  member  of  company's  committee 1658 

List  of  newspapers  comprising 1659 

List  of  new8pai>ers  comprising,  and  names  of  paper  manufacturers 

supplying  eacli 1653-1654 

Meetings,  statement  regarding.  Northwest  Paper  Company 1627-1628 

Mills  formerly  in  General  Paper  Company  act  Jointly  In  contracts-  268-269 

Nelson,  Benjamin  F.,  a  member  of  the  company's  committee 165S 

Newspapers  composing  same 785 

Norrls,  John,  arbitrator  for 786 

One  contract  with  several  companies 788-789 

Prices  paid  for  paper 78S-789,  791» 

Prices  quoted  to,  by  General  Paper  Company 1663-1664 

Reports  made  by  Mr.  Hurlbut  regarding  shipments  made  on  the 

contract 1681 

Sensenbrenner,  Frank  J.,  a  member  of  company's  committee 1658 

Scrub  pine 1357 

Sealed   bids,   exchange   of  Information   regarding,   statement   of   J.    (i. 

Luke 1490-1491 

Seaman,  Judge  W.  H.,  dissolves  General  Paper  Company 118 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  catalogue  paper  made  by  Menasha  Paper  Com- 
pany   1896-1897, 1911 

Seattle  (Wash.) : 

Post-Intelligencer 410 

Times 74 

Second  man.     {See  Back  tender.) 

Secrecy  regarding  contracts,  statement  of  minority  of  Select  Committee 

on  Pulp  and  Paper 1987 

Secret  contracts.    (See  Contracts,  secret;  See  also  Secret  prices.) 

Secret  prices 151 

Secret  testimony,  Mr.  Noyes  requested  to  give  Information  to  Select  Com- 
•    mlttee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  regarding  contracts  of  Chicago  Record-Herald 

with  International  Paper  Company 628 

Sedalia  (Mo.) : 

Democrat 416 

Democrat-Sentinel : 74 

40197—08 ^9 
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Sedalla,  Mo.,  freight  rates OuO 

Sedalla  (Mo.)  Democratic  Sentinel.     (See  also  Stanley,  Nathan  D.) 

Seested,  August  F.     {See  also  Kansas  City  Star.) 

Seitz,  Don  C 8S4 

Keasons  for  not  testifying 842 

Statement  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 1290-1239 

Telegram  regarding  appointment  of  representative  committee  by  the 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 1.^0 

Thoroughly  posted  on  paper  business;  statement  by  Mr.  McCormick..      lUKi 
Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Inyestlgatlon : 

Appointment  approved  by  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 223 

Appointment  condemned  in  resolutions  passed  by  American  Pub- 
lishers* Association  April  22,  1908 220 

Criticism  of 34 

Delay  the  object  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  Norris) 306 

Influence  on  prices  of  paper ' 385 

Letter  from  E.  H.  Baker  protesting  appointment  of  same 221 

Newspaper  publishers  willing  to  testi^ 379-380 

No  demand  for  investigation  of  products  other  than  print  paper 343 

Power  of  committee 29S-299 

Preliminary  report 1971-1984 

Stevens  biU  could  be  recommended  by 298 

Views  of  the  minority 1985-19S« 

Selling  agents: 

(See  also  Soliciting  agents.) 

Changes  of 102 

Commissions  paid  by  Gould  Paper  Company 1011 

Cost  of.  International  Paper  Company llHs 

Craig  &  Co 4€6 

For  Remington-Martin  Company 1413, 1421-1422 

Selling  agents  only 2y> 

Expense  of 1932 

Independent  mills 156 

International  Paper  Company,  selling  agents  only 288-2^ 

List  of  those  representing  paper  mills 142-143 

Manufacturers'  Paper  Company 466 

For  Remington-Martin  Company 1421 

Methods  of  conducting  business 143-144 

Not  employed  by  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1932 

Offices  located  away  from  mills,  mainly  in  New^  York  City 143 

Sensenbrenner,  F.  J. : 

(See  also  Kimberly-Clark  Company.) 

Agreement  among  writing-paper  manufacturers,  knowledge  of  denied.    18.^1 

Canadian  exi)ort  duty  on  pulp  wood,  statement  regard^g  effect  of IsM 

General  Paper  Company,  statement  regarding ISSJ 

Increase  of  price  to  3  cents,  statement  regarding is^; 

Meetings  of  paper  makers,  statement  regarding IM® 

Member  of  executive  committee  of  Wisconsin  Paper  Association IJvvj 

Purchase  of  pulp  wood  from  Quebec,  statement  regarding IS^^J 

Restriction  of  output  in  1908,  statement  regarding IKM 

Scripps-McRae  League,  member  of  companies*  committee 16r>«5 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1867-1  SM> 

Statement  regarding  combination 2r»7 

Tariff  repeal,  statement  regarding 18S3 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  statement  regarding 186^1870 

Settlements.     (See  Payments,  date  of  settlement.) 
Sex.     (iSfee  Labor,  sex.) 

Shannon,  S.  A.,  contracts,  Lynn  Item rii»r» 

Shannon,  S.  H.,  Boston  jobber ©H» 

Sharp,  W.  B.,  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore ir»4.''» 

Shattuck  &  Babcock,  freight  rei-elved  and  shipi)e<i im»5 

Shawinlgin,  Canada,  Belpo-Canadlan  millH  situated  at Kn^i 

Shawinigin   Falls GtU 

Shawinlgin  Mills: 

Capacity 777 

Output    744-745 
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Page. 
Sheehan,  Edward  J 1854 

Sheet  finishers,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 658 

Sherbrooke,  Province  of  Quebec 1990 

Sherman,  George  C. : 

{See  also  St.  Regis  Paper  Company.) 

Adjusts  contracts  with  Syracuse  Post-Standard 572 

Democratic  in  politics 958 

Depreciation  causes  loss  of  5  per  cent  per  annum 950 

Letter  correcting  errors  in  reports  of  hearings 1861-1 SC2 

Letter   inclosing  communications   with   J.   W.   Butler   Paper    Com- 
pany   1856-1858 

Letter  forwarding  list  of  all  contracts  in  force  with  St.  Regis  Paper 

Company   1762 

Letter  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Mann,  chairman,  dated  May  16,  1908,  explaining 
reason  for  delay  in  receipt  of  contracts,  and  suggesting  Lauren  tide 

Paper  Company  as  witnesses 1184-1185 

Letters  1532 

Newspaper  publishers  have  some  justification  for  attitude  taken 949 

No  restriction  of  output  or  combination  of  paper  makers  nor  agree- 
ment regarding  prices 948-949 

Organizer  of  Remington-Martin  and  St.  Regis  Mills 775 

Paper  mills  must  run  to  maximum  production  to  secure  results 949 

Paper  mills  will  be  abandoned  within  twenty  years  and  water  power 

sold  for  other  purposes 967 

Parks  pool,   statement  about 953 

Selling  agent  for  St.  Regis  and  Gould  mills 143 

Selling  price  of  $2.15  perfectly  fair 950 

Statement  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Pai)er_  843-861, 931-971 

Tarifl",  position  regarding .  957-958 

Tariff  repeal,  effect  would  be  injurious  to  paper  interests;  large  mills 

would  be  built  in  Canada  and  overwhelm  the  trade 1 951-952 

Sherman,  Hon.  Jas.  S.,  letter  addressed  to,  by  Brownvllle  Board  Com- 
pany  835-836 

Sherman  law 385 

Defied 715 

Discussed  at  meetings  of  paper  makers 1514 

General  Paper  Company  violates 439 

Repeal  of 1334-1335 

Right  of  corporations  to  unite  under  provisions  of  the  law 271 

Sherrill,  A.  B 130,97^980 

Sherry,  E.  P. : 

{See  also  Flambeau  Pai)er  Company.) 

Statement  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Pai)er 1781-1803 

Statement  regarding  effect  of  tariff  repeal 1795 

Western  merger,  statement  regarding ^ 1797-1798 

Shift.    iSee  Hours  of  labor;  three-tour  system;  two-tour  system.) 

Shipbuilders,   wages 359 

Shirt  makers,  wagesL 359 

Shoemakers,  wageai 359 

Shortage,  period  of 772 

Shreveport  (La.) : 

Journal 74 

Times 69 

Sidewalk  delivery 606 

Sims,  Hon.  Thetus  W.,  signs  views  of  minority 1988 

Sims,  J.  H.,  letter 1554 

Simons,  V.  D 1918 

{See  also  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.) 

Agreement  to  fix  prices  denied 1932 

Agreement  to  restrict  output  denied 1932 

Combination   denied 1932 

Denies  knowledge  of  proposal  to  increase  prices  to  3  cents 1927 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1922-1932 

Statement   regarding   short   method   of  checking   cost  of  manufac- 
ture   1930-1931 

Sindall,  R.  W.,  report  on  supply  of  paper  stock  in  British  colonies 1756 
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Slngerly,  Mr.,  of  Philadelphia  Record 1220 

Single  ownership  plan.     (See  Ck>mblnation,  single  ownership  plan.) 
8I0UX  City  (Iowa) : 

Journal 412 

News,  contracts,  Hennepin  Pai>er  Company 1933 

Tribune 401 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Press 69, 4U 

Sissou,   Mr 1447 

Sitlca  spruce  used  for  sulphite 1372 

Sixty-flve-hour  system  inaugurated  at  Holyolse,  Mass 1374 

Sixty-million-dollar  increase : 

Aggregate  of  all  the  raises,  planned  as  well  as  those  already  in  effect.  342 

Mr.  Bidder's  claims 428 

Statement  in  nei)ort  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper If  172 

Statement  of  David  S.  Cowles HS5 

Statement  of  the  whereas  of  House  resolution  No.  344  not  in  con- 
formity with  statements  of  Mr.  Rldder  and  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers*  Association 77^TJ>1 

Tax  on  consumer . 425 

The  public  misled  by  statements  of  Mr.  Ridder  and  the  American 

Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 791 

Size.     (See  Materials.) 

Size  of  paper.     (See  Width  of  paper.) 

Sizing \om 

Skilled  labor.     (See  Labor,  skilled.) 

Smith,  C.  M.,  letter ir»7r. 

Smith,  Wellington,  appears  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (1896)..  13 

Society  of  Arts,  report  on  deterioration  of  pai^er 17rv* 

Soda  ash.     (See  Materials.) 

Soda   fiber 145 

Canadian  practice  of  making  (De  Cew) 17r>7 

Cords  of  wood  used  for,  in  11K)5 1.57n 

Cost,  Gilbert  Paper  Company 14*>*> 

Made  for  sale  in  11K)5 I.'hs 

Output,  Canada 446 

United  States 445 

Statistics  1002-1003 

•Soliciting  agents.     (See  also  Selling  agents.) 

No  longer  employed 123 

Somerville,  Judge,  opinion  on  countervailing  duty  upon  wood  pulp  from 

Nova    Scotia .V>7-55S,  lJh"»2-19.v; 

Sontum,  C.  E llt») 

South  America : 

Exports  to,  International  Paper  Company 1165. 11»»7 

German  comi)etition  the  strongest ll«j»» 

Wood  pulp  exports 5»?9 

•South  Bend   (Ind.)   Tribune 415 

Soruth  Carolina  newspapers,  list  of 78 

South,  paper  mills  in fi39 

Southern   Buck 1<*»'» 

Southern  States,  statistics  regarding  two  and  three  tour  systems  In  pajier 

and  pulp  mills 1753 

Spain : 

Imports  and  exiwrts  of  paper  products,  statistics 866-^*<l 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-^71 

Spanish- American  war,  influence  ui)on  paper  market 989-9H0 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  ground  wood  purchased  from. 

by  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1702-1 70« 

Si)ecial  legislation  opposed  by  the  furniture  industry l.Viii 

Si>ecific  duties ^ ISW 

Specific  duty  on  paper 14 

Speculation  In  wood 195 

International  Paper  Company 490 

Speculation,  timber  lands 498 

Spicer,  A.  Dykes 175^^ 

\Spring,  Samuel  N.,  letter  regarding  growth  of  spruce 1903-1991 
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SprlngfleW  (Mass.)  Republican 393 

Contracts,   International   Paper  Company;   Parsons  Trading  Com- 
pany   520-523 

Prices  paid  for  print  paper 520-523 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union.    {See  also  Plummer,  J.  D.) 74,305 

C5ontracts,  International  Paper  Company;  Booth  &  Co 528-534 

Protected  by  Booth  &  Co :. (J07 

Republican  in  politics 531 

Spruce 492 

Age  of  trees 1367-1368 

Agreement  to  curtail  output  of 744 

Amount  available  for  wood  pulp 1357-1358 

Annual  consumption  of 1368 

Cut  for  pulp  wood  In  Eastern  States 1577 

Cutting,  method  of 1359,1366-1367 

Demand  for  lumber  purposes :. 106G 

Eng^mann,  not  utilized 1459-1461 

Grows  around  swamp  lands  in  Minnesota 1623-1624 

Growth  of 1358-1359 

Rate  oL 1992 

Kinds  of 1459-1461 

Minnesota,  grows  around  tamarack  swamps 1623 

More  valuable  as  lumber  than  for  pulp  wood 1016 

North  Carolina 540-541 

Norway 1992-1994 

Number  of  cords  in  Quebec 563 

Number  of  cords  to  the  acre 1370 

Percentage  of  standing,  in  Eastern  States 1.57(5-1577 

Price  per  cord  at  Western  mills 586 

Period  required  for  reforestation 1366-1368 

Pike  tract,  statistics  of  yield 1362 

Pulp  wood  made  from,  used  by  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1935 

Red 1357 

Reproduction,  rapidity  of,  statistics 135i)-1366 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company. 848,858 

Sitka 1451^-1461 

Size  of  trees- 1.367-1368 

Statistics  of  yield- 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company 1360-1361 

Maine  forest  study 1359 

Supply  diminishing 1459 

Supply  soon  to  be  exhausted 906 

Value L  485-486 

Value  of,  compared  with  hardwood 1369 

Where  found . 1371 

Yield,  New  York  State  forest  reserve 1362-1364 

Spruce  wood,  percentage  of  water  in 1884 

Stafford,  Hon.  W.  H.,  letter  to,  from  secretary  of  United  Butchers'  Asso 

elation  (reference) 343 

Letter  addressed  to,  by  J.  B.  Reynolds,  inclosing  information  regard- 
ing decisions  on  counterv^ailing  duty  upon  pulp  wood  imported 1945 

Signs  preliminary  report  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Pai)er 1984 

Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 67 

Standard  Paper  Company,  imdersold  by  Canadian  Paper  Company 741 

Standard  size,  print  paper 1095-1096 

Standard  weight 451-457 

Stanley,  Nathan  D. : 

(Sec  also  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat-Sentinel.) 

Business  manager  of  Sedalia  Democrat  Company,  publishers  of  Demo- 
cratic  Herald,   statement  before   Select  Committee  on   Pulp  and 

Paper 599-601 

Staples,  statistics  of  prices  1897-1907 806,808-817 

Star  Wall  Pai>er  Mills,  largest  purchasers  from  Flambeau  Paper  Company.    1789 

State,  Department  of.     {See  also  Carr,  W.  J.) 

States,  list  of  newspapers,  by  States 76-79 
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Statistics:  ^•^ 

(See  also  Output;  print  paper,  output;  paper  mills,  output) 

Advertising,  shrinkage  of 1173-1174 

American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  gathers 1505-1507 

Averages  and  compilations — Census  reports  not  up  to  date — T-atest  in- 
formation could  only  be  obtained  from  witnesses  in  the  paper  trade.      376 

Book  paper 1355 

Box  board 1355 

Census,  compiled  by  Chas.  W.  Rantoul,  jr 1345-134S 

Contracts  between  newspapers  and  paper  companies 180S-1S53 

Contracts  statistics  regarding,  obtained  from  newspai>ers 1906-1S53 

Cover  paper 1365 

D.  S.  Cowles,  of  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  sends  to  paper 

makers  for  reports  on  output . 255 

Exports,     wood     pulp    exported     from    United     States    1898-1907 

(Table  5) 872-873 

Freight  rates  statistics  of,  obtained  from  newspapers IsOG-l-^-'C^ 

Gathered  by  C.  P.  Bush,  secretary  of  book  division  of  American  Pulp 

and  Paper  Association 1484.1500 

Highest  price  quoted  newspapers  for  print  paper 1351 

Hours  of  labor  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  news-print  establish- 
ments   806,  80S-^S17 

Imports — 

Ground  wood,  chemical  and  mechanical 5.'>2 

Ground  wood  imported  from  Canada,  1898-1907 866 

Paper  and  manufactures  into  the  United  States;  lithographic 

labels  and  prints;  parchment  papers;  other 864--<vS0 

Paper  products,  1890-1907  (Table  6) 874-''^SO 

Print  paper,  189S-1907 864-S65 

Pulp  wood,  1898-1907   (Table  1) S'lTi 

Wood  pulp,  bleached  chemical,  from  Canada,  1898-1907 S*>1 

Wood  pulp  by  countries,  1890-1907  (Table  3) 1 866-<5n 

Wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada,  1898-1907 «(>> 

Wood  pulp,  unbleached  chemical,  Imported  from  Canada,  1S9S- 

1907 >i66 

Labor  and  wages  (prepared  by  Department  of  CJommerce  and  Labor) — 
I.  Average  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1905-6,  by  occupations  and 
geographical  divisions — 

Paper  and  wood  pulp  mills 80S-<^n> 

Printing   (newspaper) S14 

II.  Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1890-1906,  by  occupations — 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 810-«13 

Printing  (newspaper) 815 

III.  Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1890-1906,  by  industries — 

Paper  and  wood  pulp  mills ^3 

Relative  employees,  hours  i)er  week,  weekly  earnings,  pur- 
chasing power  of  hourly  wages 816-817 

Lowest  price  quoted  newspapers  for  print  paper 1351 

Labor,  wages,  and  hours  of  labor — 

Maine lOOT* 

Massachusetts SV?0 

New  Hampshire 9:^) 

Newspapers — 

Form  of  schedule  sent  out 134r 

New  York  State,  answers  received  from IX^^ 

Political  affiliations  of 1806-lSrc? 

Preference  regarding  tariff  repeal 1806-K"»:^ 

Statement  of  Mr.  Steuart  regarding 1349-1352 

Tabulation  of  statistics  received  from 1806— STk'* 

Tariff  repeal,  preference  of,  regarding 1806-18."*:; 

Newspaper  returns  to  Inquiries  sent  out  by  select  committee 1806-1  S5:> 

One-tour  system,  mills  using 1743-17rw> 

Paper    mills,    Canadian 777 

Paper  products — 

Census  of  1905  and  1900 1354-135,' 

Total  quantity,  value,  and  value  per  ton,  census  of  1905  and 

1900 1354-1355 
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Statistics — Continued.  i*age- 

Plate   paper 1355 

Political  affiliations  of  newspapers 1806-1853 

Prices  of  staples,  1897-1907 806,808-817 

Print  paper — 

Method  of  shipment 1806-1853 

Prices  paid  for 1806-1853 

Print-paper  exports  (1898-1907) 1211,1214-1218 

Pulp  wood . 1357 

Consumption  in  the  United  States,  1905-1907 1428 

Reproduction,  rapidity  of 1359-1366 

Soda  fiber 1002-1003 

Spruce,   reproduction,   rapidity   of 1359-1366 

Stumpage  values 1370 

Sulphite    fiber 1002-1003 

Census  of  1905  and  1900 1354 

Sulphite  Pulp  Association  collecting 331 

Three-tour  system,  mills  using 1743-1753 

Tissue  paper 1355 

Two-tour  system,   mills  using 1743-1753 

Wood 205 

Wood,  Forestry  Bureau  statistics 446 

Wood  pulp 542-^46, 1002-1003 

Census  of  1905  and  1900 1354 

Total  amount  manufactured  in  United  States,  1900  and  1905 1353 

Wood-pulp  imports 542-546 

Wrapping   paper 1355 

Writing  paper 1355 

Statistics,  Bureau  of: 

(See  also  Census,  and  Whitney,  J.  N.) 

Requested  to  furnish  statistics  of  importations  of  wood  pulp 480 

Steel  workers,  wages 359 

Steele,  Mr.,  statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper ^__    1771 

Stereotypers : 

(See  International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers'  Union.) 
(See  also  New  York  Stereotypers*  Union.) 

Hours  of  labor  in  various  cities  in  the  United  States 1727 

New  York,  total  number  in,  1873 1715 

Wages 360, 1719-1725 

Wages  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States 1720 

Stetson,  Cutler  &  Co. : 

Lumber  mill  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  lease  of  pulp  mill  at 

Mlspec,  n^r  St.  John 564 

Output,  99  per  cent  goes  to  the  United  States 564 

Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell.     (See  Jennings,  F.  B.) 

Steuart,  William  F.,  statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper _ 1348-1356 

Steuart,  William  Ai.,  statement  before  Select  Committee  regarding  tabula- 
tions of  schedules  received  from  newspaper  publishers 1803-1805 

Stevens,  "The  pai)er-niill  chemist'* 1758 

Stevens  bill ; 

(See  also  Tariff,  repeal.) 

Condemned  as  special  legislation . 1.550 

Could  be  recommended  by  special  committee 298 

Desired  by  newspaper  publishers 8 

Does  not  apply  to  countries  that  have  export  duties 499 

Effect  of 133-134 

Effect  on  papers  that  own  paper  mills 34 

Effect  on  prices 242 

Effect  would  be  negatived  by  Canadian  export  duty  on  wood  pulp 

and  pulp  wood 637 

Favored  by  F.  B.  Noyes 1 a36-637 

Favored  by  Rural  New  Yorker 831 

General  Agnus  states  that  Mr.  Weller  of  the  International  Paper 

Company  thought  that  prices  would  be  lowered  by  passage  of  bill—      242 
Mr.  Gardner  does  not  think  that  it  would  bring  relief  anticipated,  but 
would  have  good  moral  effect 579-581 
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Stevens  bill— Continued.  '**«•'■ 

Opposed  by  Brownsville  Board  Company,  stating  that  It  wonld  drive 

mills   to  Canada 835,  S36 

Opposed  by  certain  newspapers 773 

Opposed  by  Knights  of  I^abor 

Opposed  by  Willamette  Pulp  and  Pai)er  Company S39 

Opposed  on  ground  of  si>ecial  legislation S33 

Pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Congressmen 886 

Relief  would  be  given  by,  opinion  of  Mr.  McCormick 290 

Repeal  of  duty  on  ground  pulp  and  on  print  paper  valued  at  not 

over  2  cents  per  pound  is  all  the  relief  the  publishers  ask 551 

Sidetracked  1 220-222 

Telegram  sent  to  members  of  Associated  Press  requesting  that  they 
urge  consideration  of  the  Stevens  bill  at  the  Republican  confer- 
ence        832 

Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  Wisconsin   River  l*a|>er  and  Pulp  Compjiny   Mills 

located  at 1858 

Stilp.  J.  A. ; 

(See  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company.) 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1920-1922 

Stock : 

American  Writing  Paper  Company,  quotations  of 834 

International  Paper  Company — 

Declining 10^0 

Quotations  of 834 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1635 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 969-909 

L'nion  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  quotations  of 834 

United  Box  Board  and  Pai)er  Company,  quotations  of 834 

Stock  (material),  cost  of,  Intel-national  Paper  Company 1075-l(i7t> 

Stock  quotations.  United  Box-board  and  Paper  Company   (Paper  Trade 

Journal,  April  23,  1908) 320 

Stockton  (Cal.)  Record 75 

Stoddard,  J.  W.,  letter  to  A.  E.  Wright  regarding  Baltimore  American 

white  waste 1170 

Stone,  Melville  R. : 

Letter  to  chairman  of  Select  Committee  (April  21, 1908) 120 

Telegram  (April  27,  1908) 120 

Storage : 

International  Pai)er  Company 725-728, 1178-11  SI 

Parsons  &  Co 9S8 

Storage  of  print  paper    859-8<^ 

Stovall,  Pleasant  A.,  letter 1554-15ri5 

Stovall,  W.  F 3!M 

Strange,  John,  letter  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson,  stating  that  the  writer  is 
not  friendly  to  the  trust  spirit,  and.  although  a  paper  maker,  believes  in 
tariff  revision  mainly  because  there  seems  to  be  a  public  demand  for  It. 

Will  testify : S36-8:{7 

Strange  Paper  Company: 

Freight  received  and  shipped l«»o 

Telegram  announcing  willingness  to  testify 1003 

Straw  wrapping-paper  output.  United  States 445 

Streator   (111.)  Free  I*ress 7t» 

Street  cars,  advertisements  compete  with  newspai>ers 5.V> 

Street  cleaners,  wages 459 

Strike : 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  to  force  adoption  of  three-tour  system 1378 

Independent  companies 137**^ 

International   Paper  Company 137^ 

Regarding  three-tour  system,  Remington-Martin  Company 1417 

Scandinavian,  paper  mills nr>JMir»4 

Stripping : 

Appalachians 1372 

Forests,  effect  upon 17<»!* 

International  Pai)er  Company KKV4 

Minnesota 1S»<h» 

Southern  States  Injured  by,  statement  by  L.  C.  Glenn 1774 
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Stripping— <'ontlnued.  **»««• 

St.  Regis  Paper  Comimny i«r»2 

Wiseonsin liMW 

Strong,  E.  B.,  letter 1572 

Stuart  H.  C,  of  Census  Bureau S41 

Letter  inclosing  average  price  of  print  imiHjr  imported  at  New  York__     l(K)8 
Stumpage : 

Decrease  in  price  in  Canada 10(M> 

Increased  cost  of 7iri-717 

International  Pai)er  Company 706 

New  York  State,  International  Paper  Comiwiny lllH 

Lewis  &  Co 1582-1583 

Ontario,  Province  of,  charges  for lOSi 

Quebec,  Province  of,  charges  for 1081 

Values — 

Connecticut : 1370 

Massachusetts ^ 1370 

Micliigan 1370 

Minnesota 1370 

New  Hampshire 1370 

"  New  York  State 1370 

Statistics 1370 

West   Virginia 1371 

Vermont 1370 

Sturgeon  Falls  Mills,  quotations 1614 

Sturgeon  Falls.     (See  Imperial  Mills.) 

Strawboard 313-314 

Subpoena  would  cause  the  production  of  contracts  of  New  York  Times 698 

Suction  boxes 105)5 

Sullivan,  Clyde  (ttce  alno  Cairo  (111.)  Bulletin) 740 

Sullivan,  Geo.,  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore 1544 

Sulphite  and  Fiber  Manufacturers'  AsR<Kiation,  Edwards  Manufacturing 

Company  not  a  member  of 1697 

Sulphite  cookers,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 654 

Sulphite  digester 441 

Sulphite  fiber: 

{Srr  also  Sulphite  pulp.) 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 660 

International  Par)er  Company 1(MU>-1071 

Amount  made  from  one  cord  of  wood,   International   I*ai>er  (Com- 
pany   1076-1078 

Consolidated   Water    Power  and   Paper   Company,   purchases   from 

Interlake  Sulphite  Company 1702 

Cords  of  wood  used  for,  in  1905 1578 

Cost- 
Cliff  Paper  Company 1589-1591 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1701-1702 

Dells  Pai)er  and  Pulp  Company 1921 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1784 

Gilbert  Paper  Company 1406 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1924 

International  Paper  Company 1076-1078, 1081-1083 

Kimberly-Clark  Company 1877 

Menasha  Paper  Company 1898-1899 

Northwest  Pai)er  Company ia34, 1674 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 944 

Statement  regarding,  in  reix)rt  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper    1976-1977 

Wisconsin  River  Pai»er  and  Pulp  Company _ 1860 

Cost  per  100  pounds  from  1902  to  1908  to  St.  Regis  Paper  Company—      944 

Made  for  sale  In  11K)5 1578 

Output,  one-third  of  total  output  in  United  States,  Berlin  mills..  1396-1397 

Prices  in  Canada,  March  12,  1908 996 

Prices  paid.  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1789 

Purchased  by  Gilbert  Paper  Company 1407 
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Sulphite  fiber— Continued.  '**?e. 

Purchased   by   Wisconsin   River    Paper   and   Pulp   Company   from 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and 

Paper    Company ' 19^ 

Purchased  from  Fort  Edward  Fiber  Company  by  Consolidated  Water 

Power  and  Paper  Company 1701-170-2 

Relative  amount  of  pulp  wood  used  for 157^ 

Sitka  spruce  used  for 1372 

Sold  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1385-1392,  13J« 

Statistics  1002-KJ03 

Total  amount  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  census  of  19CG 

and   1900 1351 

Total   amount  manufactured  and  consumed  in  establishments 

where  produced,  census  of  1905  and  1900 1354 

Total  amount  manufactured  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  cen- 
sus of  1905  and  1900 ia>4 

Western  hemlock  used  for 1372 

Wood  needed  to  make  a  ton  of  sulphite  fiber  compared  with  a  ton  of 

ground   wood 14^ 

Sulphite-pulp  paper  regarded  as  inferior  to  cotton-waste  paper 627-62^ 

Sulphite  pulp 32, 145 

Bleached 336 

Canadian  output 171 

Ground  pulp  and  sulphite  pulp.     Relative  output 335-339 

Imports    4SO-1S2 

Manufactured  by  paper  companies 170-171 

Output- 
Canada 445 

United  States 445 

Prices  fixed  at  New  York;  Canadian  pulp  makers  attend  meeting 5»» 

Print  paper  20  per  cent  pulp 336 

Unbleached 336 

Tariff  on 537 

Wood  used  In  process 410  411 

Sulphite  Pulp  Association: 

Harry  Price,  secretary 337 

Meeting  at  Belmont  Hotel,  New  York,  reported  in  The  Pai)er  Mill. 

November  23,  1907 305-307 

Officers  of 169, 170 

Rules  of 169 

Statistics  gathered 331 

Sulphite  pulp  makers: 

Meeting,  January  18,  1908 336^33S 

Meet  at  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria 331 

Meeting,  December,  1907 334 

Sulphur : 

Amount  used  In  a  ton  of  paper 1941-1942 

Tariff  on 193S 

Sulzer,  Hon.  William 1613 

Sunday  editions  of  newspapers 755,756,759,760.762 

Price  of ^ 76^ 

Superior  (Wis.)   Telegram 7.'» 

Supply  less  than  production 426 

Suspension  Bridge,  switching  charges  increase 1051 

Swampers,  wages,  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1934-1935 

Sweden : 

Imports   - lOOS-lono 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-871 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper  products,  statistics 866--S«l 

Makes  fi:oo<l  pulp 3^4 

Paper  competes  with  American 907.909,910 

Strike  in   paper  mills    (1907) 1159-1164 

Wages  compared  with  International  Paper  Company—  1085-1086. 1089-1000 
Swift,  Torrence: 

Grinder  man  in  Hudson  Falls  Mills,  statement  before  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Pulp  and  Paper 672-677* 
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Swift,  Torrence— Continued.  P«^8«- 

Hoars  of  labor 673-674 

On  three-tour  system 673 

Wages 072-673 

Advanced  in  1902 673 

Switching  charges : 
Increase — 

Glens  Falls 1061 

Niagara   Junction 1051 

Suspension   Bridge 1051 

Watertown,  N.  Y 1051 

Sycamore 1461 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  : 

Herald 71,405 

Journal ^- 72 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  freight  rates 571-572 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard 68 

{See  also  Gardner,  W.  E.) 

Additional  cost  for  print  paper  $22,000  to  $24,000  in  1908 678 

Amount  of  paper  used 677 

Contracts,  1899,  International  Paper  Company;  1900,  International 
Paper  Company;  1901,  International  Paper  Company:  1902,  Oswego 
Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company:  1903.  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company;  1904,  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company; 
1905,  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company:  1906,  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company ;  1907,  St.  Regis  Paper  Comimny ;  1908,  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co_      571 

Contracts,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 942 

Offered  $3,000  for  release  of  contract  by  St.  Regis  Paper  Company.  955-956 

Prices  lowest  quoted  (1906) 733 

Quotation  by  St.  Regis  Company  low  for  purposes  of  advertisement—      956 

Relations  with  International  Paper  Company 1175 

Refused  quotations  by  International  Paper  Company 91-92 

Size  of  paper  decreased  and  advertising  rate  raised 578-579 

Taggart,  Mr.,  organizer  of  Remington-Martin  and  St.  Regis  Mills 775 

Taggart  Mills,  controlled  by  J.  W.  Butjer  &  Co 604 

Taggart  Paper  Company: 

Geo.  C.  Sherman,  treasurer  of 843 

Meeting  for  fixing  prices 171, 1441 

Orders  referred  to  Craig  &  Co 160 

Output 146 

Annual 1544 

Pulp  wood  purchased  from  Gould  Paper  Company 1012 

Tamarack 1357 

Tamarack  swamps,  spruce  in  Minnesota  grows  around 1623 

Tampa  (Fla.) ; 

Times 411-412 

Tribune 394 

Taneytown  (Md.)  Sons  of  America,  quotation  from  letter 1558 

Tariff  (see  also  Specific  duty,  Dingley  law,  McKinley  law,  Wilson  law)  : 

Ad  valorem 473-479 

Artificial  prices  encouraged 310, 312, 326 

Beneficiaries  should  provide  for  the  demands  of  home  markets 427 

Canadian , 482 

Canadian  dealer  offers  to  split  the  tariff  with  newspaper 390 

Canadian  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  effect  of,  statement  regarding, 

by  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner 1884 

Change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  rate 479 

Could  be  removed  without  precipitating  general  debate 5 

Countervailing 487-488,  557-561,  635, 637, 905 

Decisions  rendered,  statement  of 1948-1961 

Hollingsworth,  Whitney  &  Co 1948 

Letter  regarding,  by  Robert  B.  Armstrong 1952 

Myers  &  Co 1948 

Opinion  of  Judge  Somerville  upon 557-rMS,  imo,  1952-1953 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1948 

Duties  may  be  levied  on  Canadian  exports 718 
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Tariff— Continued.  t***ie- 

Effect  of  a  duty  on  pulp  wood 9^ 

Effect  of  Dingley  law — effect  of  McKinley  law — effect  of  Wilson  law.        14 

France 433 

Germany 433 

Illegal  combination  formed  as  result  of 310 

International  Paper  Ck>mpany,  beneficiary  of 427 

Lumber    1938 

None  on  wood  pulp 718 

Protected  manufacturers  should  supply  home  market 56S 

Protects  antiquated  machines  and  methods 186 

Repeal — 

{See  also  Paper  makers,  tariff  repeal  favored  by;  Stevens  bill.) 
Action  of  Select  Committee  should  raise  in  prices  prove  to  be 

due  to  natural  causes 309 

Agitation  in  1902 1225 

American  mills  would  go  to  Canada  if  tariff  were  removed 133,579 

Babcock,  C.  A.,  statement  of 1S75 

Ballon,  M.  H.,  statement  by ^ ir*te 

Competition  stimulated  and  prices  reduced 37 

Cost  of  paper,  effect  on 394 

Effect  of,  statement  of  G.  H.  B,  Gould 1015-1016 

Effect  of,  statement  of  B.  F.  Nelson  regarding 1937-193<5 

Effect  of,  McNair,  Clarence  I 1650 

Effect  on  forests 1373 

Effect  on  hours  of  labor 1671 

Effect  on  paper  market 717-71S 

Effect  upon  wages 1378 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  statement  of 1*^ 

Hastings,  A.  C,  statement  of KXU 

I^rge  papers  in  favor  of 773 

Mr.  Gardner  does  not  think  that  it  would  bring  the  relief  antici- 
pated, but  would  have  good  moral  effect 579-581 

Necessary  if  increase  in  prices  due  to  natural  causes 309 

Necessity  for  repeal  if  the  paper  combination  were  Illegal  and 

were  broken  up  by  the  courts 310 

New  York  World  advocates 774 

Newspapers,  preference  of,  statistics 1S(>6-1*^53 

Newspapers,  statistics  of  opinions IWKV-l^'wJ 

Opposed  by  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 1000-1(H>1 

Opposed  by  T^s  Angeles  Times 773 

Opposed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 833.  s35 

Opposed  by  D.  S.  Cowles 001 

Papers  makers  will  soon  be  seeking  removal  of  tariff 300 

Prices  of  paper  and  pulp  would  be  reduced 133 

Position  of  C.  H.  B.  Gould 1019-1021 

Position  of  Geo.  O.  Sherman 957-tK> 

Removal    of    tariff    on    paper    a    step    toward    tariff    revision 

(Gardner)  _—      5M 

Resolution   protesting  against,   by   Rumford   Falls   I^ocal    I.   B. 

of  P.  M lK54-l*i.M 

Statement  of  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  regarding l^^V^ 

Union  labor  opposed  to 13<*0 

Will  soon  be  sought  by  paper  makers \^^ 

W^ould  not  give  relief 7;« 

Repeal  opposed.     (Sire  oImo  Newspapers,  tariff  repeal  oppose<l  by.) 

Repeal  to  be  asked  for  whether  combination  proved  or  not 310 

Repeal  would  force  removal  of  Everett  Pulp  and  Pai>er  (\>nipany 

to  British  Columbia 1H65 

Repeal  would  work  injury  to  the  paper  industry  (Sherman) 9r>l-9.'>2 

Revenue  only 345 

Small  on  paper  and  pulp 835 

Specific 473-479 

Statement  regarding  effect  of,  Sherry,  E.  P 1795 

Sulphur,  on 193<^ 

Wheat,  on 1938 
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Tariff — Continued.  Pa«e. 

Wood  pulp 15-16 

Effect  of  Dingley  law 18 

Duty  on,  in  1896 478 

Tariff  acts: 

{See  also  Dingley  law,  McKlnley  law.  Walker  law,  Wilson   law, 
Wilson-Gorman  law.) 

Tariff  duties  on  print  paper  from  first  tariff  law  to  1908 '—  1006-1007 

Taunton  (Mass.) : 

Gazette 73, 79 

Herald-News 70, 402 

Relations  with  Parsons  &  Co 979 

Taxes : 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 853,85&-859 

Timber  lands  in  Maine,  Michigan,  New  Yorlt,  New  Hampshire,  and 

Vermont 1 1049 

Taylor,  Mr.,  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company 621 

Taylor,  W.  S„  manager  of  Pulp  Wood  Company 1908 

Teamsters : 

Wages 359 

Berlin  Mills  Company 1402 

Canada 1337 

Canada  Pai)er  Company 1337 

Gilbert  Prti)er  Company 1410 

Hennepin  Paper  Company 1934 

International  Paper  Company  and  I^urentide  Paper  Company—    1337 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1608, 1676 

Rlordon  Paper  Company 1 1337 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1861 

Technical  Publishing  Company,  letter 1572 

Telegraphers,  wages 3.59 

Tennessean  Company 557 

Tennessee  newspapers,  list  of 78 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star 67 

Territory,  division  of  General  Paper  Company:  Territory  divided  in  In- 
diana       261 

Texas,  International  Paper  Company  (189^1907) 1211-1212 

New8pai)ers,  list  of 78 

Textile  workers,  wages 359 

Theater  men,  wages 360 

Thilmany  Paper  Mills,  member  of  general  traflac  bureau 1869 

Thllmany  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  freight  received  and  shipped ^.—    1995 

Third  hands : 

Wages - 360-369 

Berlin  Mills  Company 1400 

Canada 883 

(Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1712 

Everett  Pulp  and  Faper  Company 1866 

Flambeau  Pai)er  Company 1784 

Gilbert  Paper  Company 1410 

Gould  PaiHjr  Company 1091 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 657 

International  Pai)er  Company 1086,1080,1090 

Northwest  Paper  Comimny 1668,1676 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 937 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1861 

Thomas,  Frank  B.,  letter  to  C.  H.  Griffin  giving  wages  paid  lumbermen 

by  the  American  Realty  Company  In  1898 1041-1042 

Thomas,  N.  W 901 

Thompson,  E.  A.  (see  also  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald) 740 

Thome,  Oakley,  Trust  Company,  forecloses  E3astern  Pai>er  Company 638 

Thornton,  W.  W. : 

Letter  in  reply  to  Inquiry  sent  out  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Mann 787-788 

Letter   written   to   Mr.   Norris   regarding  arbitrating   for   Scripps- 

McRae  League  referred  to 1630 

Letters  and  telegrams  to  Mr.  Norrts 1776-1778 
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Pa«e. 

Thorold,  Canada,  pulp  mill 1612 

Thorold  Pulp  Company,  wood  pulp  exported 55S,  550 

Three-cent  paper 249 

International  Paper  Company  denies  threat  of  raise  to  3  cents 

1186-1187. 1189 

Prices  to  go  to  3  cents  after  1908 632 

Sales  at  3  cents  announced  by  K.  P.  Pullerton 31 

Statement  regarding,  in  report  of  select  committee 1X4K» 

Three-cent  newspapers 553-554 

Three  Rivers lOOl,  lOWi 

Berlin  Mills  Company  has  timber  limits  near 1990 

Consul  at.     (See  Worman,  James  H.) 

Freight  rates  Increased  in 1050,  Ki51 

Great  ^hipping  point  of  Canada 506 

Lumber  business  on.  International  Paper  Company 1056 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  has  sawmills  near 1910 

Wood  shipped  from ei<> 

Three-tour  system 183-187,348^358 

Adopted  by  St.  Regis  Company  and  afterwards  r^ected 187 

Beater  room  abolished  under  three-tour  system,  owing  to  Improved 

machinery  353 

Canada — 

Laurentide    Mills 691 

Skilled  labor  on 1339-1340 

Canadian  paper  mills  working  on S<>5 

Cliff  Paper  Company  uses 1591-1592 

Discarded 354 

Effect  on  cost  of  labor 72^730 

Employees,  number,  increased  50  per  cent  on  paper  machine 13S2 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 358,654,656,657,669,675,689 

Hours  of  labor 654-656 

Number  of  oi)eratives  under  three-tour  system iU'm 

Inaugurated  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills  in  1905 65vS 

Increases  hours  of  labor  per  week 732 

Increases  number  of  operatives  in  Hudson  River  Mills 675 

International  Paper  Company 357-358 

Method  of  introduction  by 920 

Labor,  cost  of,  increased  by 346-359 

Laurentide  Mills,  paper-mill  workers  on 1377 

Machines  of  Hudson  Falls  Mills  all  under WJt* 

Mills  that  have  adopted,  number  of l'i7ri 

Necessity  for  getting  accurate  information  regarding 694-t3C» 

Number  of  mills  using 17.M 

Paper  mills  on,  Remington-Martin  Company 1417 

Paper  mills  that  have  adopted,  proportion  of 137r>-i:J7r. 

Parsons  &  Co 92(>-J>21,  !*73 

Proportionate  use  of  two  and  three  tour  systems t2C» 

Reasons  for  abandoning  (reference) 355 

St.  Regis  Company  discards 354. 35S 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company OJiS-JCU 

Statistics  of  mills  using 1743-1 7,''».'? 

Statistics  being  collected  by  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  890. 9<is 

Strike  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  to  force  adoption  of 1378 

Wages,  decrease  in,  due  to,  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 681-682 

Wages,  effect  on 65*5 

Wages  increased  by 1375 

Wages  increased  by  adoption  of 1376 

Western  mills,  none  on 1669 

Threshermans*  Review,  letter ir>ta# 

Thunder  Bay 499 

Tlconderoga  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers  and  palp 

workers 361-369 

Tlconderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  qnotationa,  Troy  Herald 423 

Timber  holdings. 485-498 

(See  also  Timber  limits.) 

American  paper  companies 26 
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Timber  holdings — Continued. 

Canada 1989, 1991-1992 

International  Paper  Company .1 487, 

1049, 1053-1069, 1114-1126, 1130-1136, 1991, 1992 

Statement  of 1029 

List  of  American  corporations  controlling  lands  in_- 485 

Gould  Paper  Company * 1012 

List  of  firms  owning  timber  limits  near  St.  Maurice 1992 

Parsons  &  Co 892, 900-®01 

New  Brunswick  and  Quebec 892 

Remington-Martin  Company 1419, 1424 

Timber  lands: 

Canada 563-565 

Value  per  acre 897-898 

Cut  clean,  Hennepin  Paper  Company . 1933 

Maine,  value  of 1276-1277 

New  Brimswick,  value  of 1276-1277 

Owned  by  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1698 

Parsons  &  Co.  not  cutting  timber  on  their  holdings 900 

Prices  paid  by  Parsons  &  Co 897 

Purchased  by  paper  companies,  mainly  in  Canada 26 

Speculation  in 498 

By  International  Paper  ComiMiny 1031 

Remington-Martin   Company 1424-1425 

Stripped  by  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 952 

Taxes  on 1049 

Value  of,  as  an  asset 1025-1030 

Wood  not  being  cut  from,  by  Remington-Martin  Company 1424-1425 

Timber  limits : 

(See  also  Timber  holdings.) 

Canada 486 

Possession  Insecure  in  Canada 1057,1058 

Timber,  supply  of,  in  the  United  States 1774 

Time.    (See  Hours  of  labor.  Three-tour  system.  Two-tour  system.) 

Time-saving  machinery 730-733 

Tissue  Association,  Crystal  Paper  Company  withdraws 256 

Tissue-paper  output.  United  States 445 

Tissue-paper   statistics 1355 

Tobacco  cases 783 

Tobacco  workers,  wages 360 

Todd,  Mr 902 

Toledo  (Ohio) : 

Express 406 

News-Bee 785 

Sunday  Times-Bee 785 

Times 785 

Tomahawk,  Wis ^ 516 

Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 558 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Scripps-McRae  contract 1653 

Topeka  (Kans.)  freight  rates 505-507 

Topeka  (Kans.)  State  Journal: 

Contracts.  International  Paper  Company,  Graham  Paper  Company, 
General  Paper  Company,  Kansas  City  Star,  John  Edwards  Paper 
Company,  A.  0.  Allen  &  Co.,  Itasca  Paper  Company,  Gilbert  Paper 

Company 503-520 

Prices  paid  for  print  paper 503-520 

Republican  in  politics 519 

Restricted  to  Graham  Paper  Company 505 

Toronto  Globe 111 

Article  on  paper,  pulp,  and  pulp  wood 482 

Articles  regarding  Canadian  timber  lands 563 

Canadian  mills,  statistics 777 

Cost  of  paper 566 

Statement  of  Mr.  Van  Horn  regarding  consumption  of  Canadian 

newspapers 109 

Tour  boss,  Hudson  Falls  Mills,  wages 674 
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Tour  bosses,  wages 366-369 

TourvlUe  Lumber  Mills,  Canadian  timber  holdings VXKt 

Trade  associatious : 

Needed  to  uphold  prices 254 

Organization,  February,  1908 339 

Trade  customs 274-276 

Writing  Paper  Manufacturers*  Association 304--30G,  339 

Writing  paper  manufacturers 1890-1S91 

Trainmen,  wages 359 

Transfers : 

International  Paper  Ck)mpany 725-72S 

Profit  on,  International  Paper  Company 725-72^ 

Treadwell  Paper  Ck)mpany: 

Orders  refused,  Elmlra  Star-Gazette 160 

Prices  quoted,  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  ($2.50).-      178 

Quotations,  Troy  Herald 419 

Tiearary  Department: 

Bureau  of  Statistics.    (Bee  Statistics,  Bureau  of.) 

Decisions  regarding  countervailing  duty 560 

Exports  of  paper 434 

{See  also  Cortelyou,  Geo.  B.) 
Treasury,  Secretary  of.     (See  also  Cortelyou,  George  B.,  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury.) 
"  Treatment  of  paper  for  special  purposes,"  translated  from  the  German 

by  Andes 175s 

Trees: 

Age  and  size  of 1123 

Available  for  wood  pulp  In  United  States _.     1357 

Life  of 1133 

Use  of,  in  paper  mailing  Improbable  at  one  time 5S2 

Trenton  (N.  J.)  : 

Advertiser 78,80 

Times 75.76 

Trick.     (See  Hours  of  labor;  Three-tour  system;  Two-tour  system.) 

Tronsing  &  Witting,  contracts,  wood,  Northwest  Paper  Company Itm 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Press,  article.  May  4,  1908 1319 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 405 

Correspondence  relating  to  paper  contracts ;  quotations  from  Dilling- 
ham  &  Co.,  Raymondsville  Paper  Company,  Treadwell  Paper  Com> 
pany,  Craig  &  Co.,  Hubbs  &  Hastings,  Parsons  Brothers,  Laureatide 
Paper  Company,  Tlconderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Finch, 

Pruyn  &  Co. ;  establishes  quotation  of  $2.60  for  October,  1907 418-424 

Troy  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers  and  pulp  work> 

ers 861^369 

Truckers,  wages,  Canada,  Canada  Pai)er  Company,  International  Paper 

Company,  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  RIOrdan  Paper  Company VXil 

Tucson,  Ariz.: 

Star 73 

State 388 

Tulsa  (Ind.  T.)  World 73,79 

Tupelo    1357 

Turner,  Hon.  Howard,  Canadian  timber  holdings IWJ 

Turners  Falls  Mills 115,  74^; 

Turpentine,  recovery  of,  from  waste 1757 

Twentieth  Century  Press,  contract  lost  by  Butler  Paper  Comiiany is'W 

Twine.     (See  Operating  expenses.) 

Two-cent    pai)era 5rKJ-554 

Two-cent  papers,  Chicago  Tribune 292 

Two-tour  system,     (fifee  a2«o  Three-tonr  system) 183 

Two-tour  system 1JI27 

Canada — 

Largely  in  vogue  In 691 

Unskilled  labor  on 1339.1377 

Canadian  mills,  with  two  exceptions,  on 833,  S34 

Canadian  pulp  mills  on S<>r» 
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Census  returns  based  upon 368 

txhvards  Manufacturing  Comimny  uses 1688 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1789 

Gilbert  Paper  Company  uses 1407 

Gould  Paper  Company  on 1014 

Hennepin  Paper  Company  uses 1940 

Hudson  Palls  Mills 661 

Hudson  River  mill 368 

International  Pa|)er  Company 367-368 

Kimberly-Clark  Company  uses 1871 

Necessity  for  getting  accurate  information  regarding 695 

Northwest  Pa[)er  Company  uses 1648, 1667 

Number  of  mills  using 1754 

Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company 1615 

Proportionate  use  of  two  and  three  tour  systems 695 

Pulp  mills  on,  Remington-Martin- Company 1417 

Statistics  being  collected  by  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  890, 908 

Statistics  of  mills  using 1743-1753 

Sulphite  and  ground  wood  workers  on,  Laurentide  Mills 1377 

Used  in  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1453 

Used  in  1901 1375 

Western  mills  all  on 1930 

Typesetting  machines,  rates 383-384 

Tyrone,  Pa , 431 

Umbagog  mills 746 

Unbleached  sulphite  pulp_^ 336 

Undervaluations,  Canadian  print  paper 557 

Underwood,  George  F.,  buys  Flnch-Pruyn  Company 107 

Mr.  Underwood,  general  manager  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, contracts  with  Mr.  Underwood,  president  of  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany   (Norris) 707,  736 

Scarcity  of  wood  foreseen  by 1068 

Statement  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  September  26,  1907,  review- 
ing statements  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  733-735 

Statement  regarding  cost  of  labor 733-735 

Underwood,  wood,  cost  of 737 

Uniform  prices.     (See  Prices,  uniform;  Print  paper,  prices,  uniform.) 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company: 

Advertisement  in  Paper  Trade  Journal 1 430 

Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Canadian  timber-land  holdings 26,437 

Capitalization 43G-437 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

History 436-437 

Officers 436-437 

Sawmills  at  Three  Rivers,  Province  of  Quebec 1990 

Timber  holdings,  Canada - 485 

Union  City  (Ind.)  Times,  letter  inclosing  quotations  and  prices  paid 1572 

Union  labor: 

Canadian  mills  partly  organized 1338 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1612 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 662-663,679-680 

Practically  all  workers  unionized 680 

International  Paper  Company,  percentage  in 1338 

Mills  organized,  list  of . 1338 

Parsons   &   Co 973 

Practically  all  paper-mill  workers  in  labor  unions 679-680 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company  mill  unionized 962 

Tariff  repeal  opposed  by .- 1380 

Union  and  nonunion  men  employed  by  Remington-Martin  Company—    1417 

Wages i 360 

Union  labor   (see  also  Labor),  New  York   (State),  table  of  organized 

wageworkers'  earnings,  first  quarter  1006 ^ 360--360 

Paper  mills 346 

40197—08 10 
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Union  Waxed  and  Parchment  Paper  Ck)mpany :  v&f^. 

Capitalization 43S 

Component  companies 43S 

Officers 4aS 

United  Box-Board  and  Paper  Company 314^19 

(Sec  also  Parks  pool.) 

Organized 314-315 

Plan  of  operations 315-316 

Mills  to  be  clost^d  to  restrict  output 310 

International  Paper  Company  receives  pay  for  keeping  mills  closed 

down 316 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Company 317 

Manila  and  Fiber  Association 317 

Object  and  purpose  of  pool 317 

Funds  tied  up  in  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company 31S 

Ends  in  a  row ^ 325 

Annual  report,  February  20,  1908 319 

Collapsed  April  1.  1908 319 

Large  factor  in  box-board  combination 319 

Offices 320 

Stock  quotations 320 

Statement  of  finances 321-^322 

Profits ^ 320 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock—. 325 

Firms  comprising  the  same 325 

Capitalization ^ 43S 

Ccnnponent  companies • 43S 

L.  G.  Fisher,  president 131 

Officers 1 43S 

Output 438 

Pulp  sold  by  United  Box  Board  Company  Influences  the  print-pai)er 

market 342 

Stock  quotations 320 

United  Butchers'  Association,  letter  from  general  secretary  to  Hon.  W.  H. 

Stafford  asking  repeal  of  tariff  on  wrapping  paper  (reference  only) 343 

United  Press,  list  of  newspapers  to  whom  inquiries  were  sent 380 

United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry.     (See  Forestry,  Bureau  of.) 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor.     (See  Labor,  Bureau  of.) 

United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  decision  regarding  countervailing 

duty 5»X) 

United  States  Envelope  Company : 

Capitalization 437 

Component  companies 437 

Officers 437 

Output 437 

United  States: 

Bureau  of  Labor.     (See  Labor,  Bureau  of.) 
Census,     (See  Census.) 

United  States  Government,  bids  for  paper  supplies;  collusion  indicated..  2^1 

United  States  Steel  Company 6 

United  States  Supreme  Court: 

Decree  dissolving  General  Paper  Company l^^ 

Tobacco  cases 7*s^ 

Unskilled  labor.     (See  Labor,  unskilled.) 

Untermeyer,  Samuel ^ fK%3 

Usher,  Mr 1447 

Utah  newspapers,  list  of 7S 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Saturday  Globe 71 

Van  Allen,  \V.  B..  letter 1542 

Vancouver  Island 4J)s 

Vanderlip,  Mr.,  statement  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper.  1777 

Van  Dyke  interests  on  Connecticut  River 1131 

Van  Ilorne,  Sir  William: 

Broi-hure  on  *'  Pulp  wood  "    (giving  facts  about  exports  to  United 

States)   ISC 

Canadian   mills  at  disadvantage   in   competing  with  American  be- 
cause of  less-skilled  labor 27 
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Van  Home,  Sir  William— Continued.  l*age. 

Great  paper  maker  of  Canada 563 

President  of  Laureutide  Paper  Company 561-562 

"  Pulp  wood  and  its  problems" 718 

Veckoblad  Publishing  Company,  quotation  from  letter 1574 

Vermont : 

Paper  mills,  output  of 146 

Pulp  wood * 1357 

Spruce,  iKjr  cent  of  standing 1577 

Stumpage   values 1370 

Taxes  on  timber  lands 1049 

Vernon  Brothers,  selling  agents  for  Cliff  Paper  Company... 17SS 

VIctorlaville,  Province  of  Quebec.. 1990 

Vienna 1007 

Virginia  newspapers,  list  of 78 

Wabash  (hid.)  Plain  Dealer 67 

Wiichter  und  Anzeiger,  contract  (old)  1907,  $2;  new,  $2.60,  International 
Pai)er  Company. 

Waco  (Tex.)  Times-Herald 69,414 

Wages : 

{See  also  Labor.) 

Box  makers 361-369 

Canada 691,  805-S06,  883,  1335-1343,  1376 

Equal  to  American 564-565 

For  unskilled  IjiImh*  less  than  American 

Less  than  in  United  States 1384 

Canada  Paper  Company 1335-KW2 

Canadian  equal  to  those  in  United  States 995 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1592-1593 

Compariwm  between  1901  and  1907 1375 

Decrease  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills (;Sl-^iS2 

Department  of  Labor's  bulletin  for  July,  1907 719,732 

Eddy  Mill 1376 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1693 

Fiber   workers 361-369 

Flambeau    Paper   Company 1784 

Franklin   Falls  Mills 1412 

(Jilbert  Paper  Cimipany 1410 

(iould   Paper  Company 1014-1015 

Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1453 

Hennepin  Paper  C<mipany 19.34-1936,  1940-1941 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 657,  658-672,  674,  653-691 

(ioiild  Paper  Company,  increase 1014-1015 

Increases  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 65S,  661,  663,  664,  677-678 

Increase  during  last  seven  years,  St.  Kegis  Paper  Company 938 

Increase  in  New  Haafi)shire 930 

Increased,  Franklin  Falls  Mills 1412 

Increased  by  three-tour  system 1375-1376 

International  Paper  Omipany 1083-1091,1335-1342 

International  Paper  Company,  agreement  with  paper-mill  workers,  347-348 
International   Paper   Company's   scale  of   wages   adopted   by    other 

companies    1382 

Kimberly-Clark  Company 1871 

I^urentide   Pai>er   Company i:«5-l 342, 1376 

I^ewJs  &  Co 1579 

laimbermen 134, 1046, 1934 

T^umbermen,  Minnesota 1933-1936 

Maine,  statistics  of 1005 

Massachusetts   370-373 

>fassnchu setts,  statistics 930 

:Menasbfl  Paper  Company 1S99 

>rew   PInmpshire,  statistics 930 

>*ew    York  and  Pennsylvania  Company 1499-1501 

I>7ew   York  paper-mill  operatives;  average  earnings  of  labor 359-370 

IVo  re<iuction  of  wages  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 653 

>i^orttiwe8t  Paper  Company,  average  per  annum 1(548 
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Wage&— Continued.  ^a^ 

Paper-bag    makers • 361-360 

Paper    makers 361-560 

Paper  makers  receive  highest  wages r"»7 

Paper-mill  operatives,  statistics b<)8,813,816-S17 

Paper-mill  workers  paid  less  than  printers  and  binders 374 

Parsons  &  Co li73 

Pettebone-Cataract  Pa[)er  Company lt)15 

Publishing  establishments,  statistics 814,  sir» 

Pulp  workers i 361-369 

Rate  per  hour,  Northwest  Paper  Company It'itis 

Rates  of,  In  New  York  State :ttk^^^i?J 

Rates  paid  in  Hudson  Fails  Mills,  1898-1908,  schedule 1943-1JM7 

Rates  paid  in  Hudson   Falls  Mills,  statement  inclosed  in  letter  of 

C.  W.  Walker;  also,  hours  of  labor  statement VM2 

Reduction  in  1906 l<fO 

Remington-Martin  Company,  cost  per  ton 1423 

Riordon  Paper  Company 1335-1342 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 937-a^S 

Statistics  of  paper-mill   labor 501 

Statistics  of  paper-mill  wages,  1897-1907 806, 808-817 

Table  of,  issued  by  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association,  cor- 
rected    1046, 1934-1935 

Tariff  repeal,  effect  upon 1378 

Three-tour  system,  effect  on 696 

Wisconsin,  statistics - 701-703 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 18<n 

Women,  International  Paper  Company 1377 

Wagon  drivers,  wages 1721 

Waite,  J.  L.,  letter  to  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  stating  that  the  Burlington 
Hawk-Ej'e  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  repeal  of  the 

tariff 833 

Waldo,  Mr.: 

In  charge  of  selling  for  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1791 

Of  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1791, 1S02 

Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel 504 

Sulphite  makers  meet 331 

Walker,  E.  C,  box-board  pool,  president  of 325 

Walker,  S.  E.,  letter 1569 

Walker,  C.  W. : 

Letter  inclosing  statement  of  hours  of  labor  and  rate  of  wages  paid 

in  Hudson  River  Mills 1942 

Letter  to  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  chairman  correcting  error  in  testi- 
mony regarding  wages  in  Canada  (dated  May  12,  1908) 1343 

Part  owner  with  Mr.  Nelson  of  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1933 

Superintendent  of  Hudson  Falls  Mills,  statement  before  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Pulp  and  Paper 684-6r»l 

Former  positions  occupied 688-6nO 

Superintendent   of   Brompton    Pulp   and   Paper   Company   mills   in 

Canada 689, 690 

Waller,  Tom  T. : 

(fscr  also  International  Paper  Co.) 

Agreement  to  restrict  output  or  to  control  prices,  knowledge  of,  denied 

by 1202 

Combination  denied  by.  International  Paper  Company 1191> 

Criticism  of  Mr.  Norrls^s  statement  regarding' number  of  papers  to 

which  letters  and  telegrams  had  been  sent 1138-1140 

Figures  showing  International  Paper  Company's  claims  against  New 

York  Times,  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  Chattanooga  Times 704-705 

Letter  to  Adolph  S.  Ochs  regarding  New  York  Times  contracts  with 

International  Paf)er  Company 1194-1195 

Letter  to,  from  Louis  Chable,  regarding  purchase  of  Canadian  print 

pai)er 1155-1159 

Letters  to  J.  L.  Fearing  regarding  serious  condition  of  paper  Indus- 
try ;  "  Conditions  almost  beyond  our  control " 1144-1145 

Mr.  Noyes  requested  to  give  information  to  Select  Committee  on  Pulp 
and  Paper  regarding  contracts  of  Chicago  Record-Herald  with  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  In  secret  session 628 
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WalJer,  Tom  T. — Continued.  Page. 

Reply  to  charges  of  Mr.  Xorris 709 

'  Reply  to  statement  of  W.  B.  Gardner,  of  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
accusing  the  International  Paper  Company  of  endeavoring  to  Influ- 
ence other  paper  makers  in  making  contracts 1175 

Second  vice-president  and  manager  of  sales  of  International  Pai^er 
Company,    statement    before    Select    Committee    on    Pulp    and 

Paper 1 1138-1203 

Second  vice-president  of  International  Paper  Company 194 

Signs  contract  with  Chicago  Record-Herald 629,645 

Signs  Chicago  Tribune  contract 459 

Statement  regarding  cliarge  of  collusion  made  against  International 

Paper    Company 1198-1190 

Syracuse  Post-Standard  informed  that  it  must  pay  $2.25  for  1903___      573 

Tariff  repeal,  effect  of 1183 

TTnll  paper.     (See  Hanging  paper.) 

Wall  Street  Journal,  article  on  International  Paper  Company's  timber 

holdings 487 

Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union 75 

Wallace  (Idaho)  Press 73,79 

Ward  &  Co.,  contracts,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat 645-647 

Warrtle,  A.  B.,  Flambeau  Paper  Company  Inspected 1797 

Western   merger 424-425 

Wardman,  Ervin,  letters 1548 

Warner,  Charles  F.,  quotation  from  letter 3559 

Warrener,  Mr.,  secretary  of  Whitaker  Paper  Company 591-592 

Warrensburg.     {See  Scroon  mill.) 

Washburn,  Hon.  Charles  G.,  letter  addressed  to  by  Alvah  Crocker 1542 

Washburn,  Horace,  Canadian  wages  investigated  by 1338 

Washburn,  H.  L. : 

Head  cook  in  Pludson  Falls  mills,  statement  before  Select  Committee 

on  Pulp  and  Paper i 659-664 

Hours  of  labor 660 

Three-tour    system 660 

Effect  on  wages ,   6(50 

Wages 660 

Positions   held ^ 660-661 

Incresise  In  wages 664 

Washington  Herald,  International  and  other  companies  refuse  bids 832 

Wnshington  National  Tribune,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

Washington  Post: 

Articles,  April  30,  1908:  A  mistaken  demand 1313 

I>etter 1542 

Tashinpton  Star,  cotton- waste  paper  used  by 625,  627-628 

Quality  of  paper  used 115 

V'ashin^on  (State)  newspapers,  list  of 79 

Taste   1 451-453, 456,  471 

Purchased 453 

Tjiste  iind  by-pnxiucts  discussed  at  meetings  of  paper  makers 3517-1518 

';i«te  due  to  xeturns  of  newspapers.^ 735 

atjib    mill 1796 

flfab  Paper  Company,  contracts,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Journal 1621 

atcbinen.       {See  W^ages.) 
ti  t  er  power : 

Canada 1769 

Canadians  developing  water  power,  increasing  value  of  the  SMnio__  086-087 

CliflP  I*ai>er  Company l.''..S4, 1.7.)2, 1612 

<  V>i  1  sol  Id ate<i  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1697-1098 

Controlled  by  paper  trust 747 

I>€*voIoped  and  undeveloped.  International  Paper  Company 1108-1112 

I>evel<>ped  and  undeveloped,  in  the  United  States 1278-1282 

Klanilx^au  Paper  Company 1796-1797 

C^i-Rnd  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1922 

riaiinewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1447,1451,1452 

irt>rsei>ower  of  Gould  Pai)er  Company 1018 

Tnterxiational  Paper  Company 10.30,1032 

Xeoessary  to  pulp  mills 894-895 
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Page. 
Water  power — Continued. 

Northwest  Pai)er  CJompany 1666-10157 

Remington-Martin  Company 1422 

Sale  of,  by  paper  mills 967-9G8, 9Sa-iisl 

Used  in  pulp  mills 634 

Value  of — 

As  an  asset SJH 

International  Paper  Company • 1126-1127 

Wisconsin  River  Vaper  and  Pulp  Company 15<>5-1M»(5 

Water  power,  development  of,  for  the  manufacture  of  print  paper 128 

Water  rents.  International  Paper  Company 1075-1077 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 399 

Quotation  from  letter^ ir»57 

Watered  stock,  statement  of  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  regarding  proiK)sitiou 

made  by  J.  J.  Hanrahan  to  the  western  mills 1^SJ 

AVaterloo,  Iowa: 

Courier 72 

Times-Tribune 401 

Waterton,  Mass 430 

Waterton  Paper  Company,  contracts,  Chicago  Tribune 2il5 

Watertown,  N.  Y 430 

Freight  rates : —      9t>r) 

Switching  charges  Increase lU'il 

Times,  contracts  St.  Regis  Paper  Company WO 

Watertown  Mills,  competition  betw^een  Watertown  Mills  and  Glens  Falls 

Paper  Company  reduces  price  of  paper  to  $1.75  in  1907 578 

Watertown  Mills,  earnings  and  employment  of  paper  makers  and  pulp 

workers 361-360 

Watertown   (S.  Dak.)  Public  Opinion 413 

Waterville  (Me.)   Sentinel 73 

Watkins,  Hon.  J.  T 1613 

Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Chisholm,  H.  J.,  letter  from,  asking  that  tariff  rate  t>e  maintained 475 

Deceived  by  paper  makers 470 

Mr.  Norris  presents  protest  of  American  newspapers  against  adoption 

of  specific  duty  on  paper 13 

Pressure  to  be  exerted  upon 129 

Price  of  paper  indicated  by  Warner  Miller 471 

Publishers  should  have  had  a  hearing  before  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee         297 

Weatherbee,  S.  B.,  organizing  western  merger 2t»2 

Webster,  Daniel,  more  important  to  i>ossess  the  St.  John  liiver  than  the 

whole  Northwest   (quoted) 5m 

Webster  Pai)er  Mills 746 

Weeks,  Mr. : 

Endeavors  to  withdraw  from  paper  combine 573,  577,  57.N 

I*rpsident  of  Oswejxo  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  quotes  price  of 

if;2.15  to  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  in  1902 573 

Reference  to,  by  Mr.  Waller , 1175 

Weeks.  W.  X.     {t^re  Burleigh  &  Weeks.) 

Weigher,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 65s 

Weight : 

Print  paper — 

Effect  on  cost 622 

New  York  Herald  paper  below  standard 454-455 

New  York  World  paper  below  standard 454-455 

Standard   451, 452-457 

Great  Northern  Company  departs  from 455 

Weingartner,  moisture  and  grease  proof  pai>er  patented 175s 

Weiss,  A.  C 17N2 

Publisher  of  Duluth  (Minn.)   Herald lti25 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  presentinl  by 

Milio    Bunnell 62U-022 

Welland  Canal 1612 

Weller,   Mr.    (of   International    Paper   Company),   statement    regarding 

effect  of  the  Stevens  bill  on  prices 242 
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I'age. 

Wemyss,  waste  paper  purchased 453 

Wentworth,  W.  V..  letter _. 153U-1540 

West  End  Paper  Company: 

Letter  from  W.  B.  Van  Allen,  of 1541-1542 

Outi>ut 146 

Annual   1544 

Wefet  Virginia  newspapers,  list  of 78 

Western  Manila  and  Fiber  Company,  mills  shut  down 251-252 

Western  market,  low  quotations  by  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  1908 959-961 

Western  merger 715 

{See  also  W^estern  mills.) 

Advanced  or  abandoned  in  near  future 269-272 

American  Appraisal  Company  involved  in  organization  of 263 

Appraisers  again  at  mills,  April  25,  1908 424-425 

Department  of  Justice  notified 270-271 

Fox  River  Valley 425 

Hanrahan,  J.  J.,  head  of 265 

Reference  to 783 

Kimberly-Clark  Company,  statement  regarding 1878-1880 

New  corporation,  right  of  western  mills  to  form  under  Sherman  law__      271 

Perhaps  a  dummy  performance 270 

Preliminary  plans 258,  260, 263-265 

Preliminary  work  carried  out 267 

Statement  regarding,  by  E.  P.  Sherry 1797-1798 

Statement  regarding,  Northwest  Paper  Company 1629 

Watered   stock 1880 

Wisconsin  mills 425 

Western  mills: 

(See  also  Western  merger;  Wisconsin  mills.) 

All   on   two-tour   system 1930 

Business  sought  with  Chicago  Tribune 292 

Combination  of,  evidence  regarding,  should  be  placed  in  the  bauds  of 

Department  of  Justice 784 

Combination  after  dissolution  of  General  Paper  Company 782 

Common-  buyer  for 783 

Competition  for  eastern  trade 261 

Cost  of  labor  in 1931 

Cost  of  wood  per  cord 586 

Could  not  aftord  to  reduce  hours  of  labnr 1930 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

ITanrnhan,  J.  J.,  proposition  to 1880 

Hurlburt,  W.  H.,  traffic  manager 783,  785 

List  of  those  belonging  to  General  Traffic  Bureau 1994 

New  organization 257-272 

None  on  three-tour  system 1669 

Not  in  combination  with  eastern  manufacturers 577 

Output    146 

Quotations,  September,  1907 577 

Shut    down 793 

Short  of  wood;  purchases  made  below  Quebec 1067,1068 

Territory    divided 576 

Traffic    manager 1627 

Western   Newspaper  Union 1_     1918 

Western  paper.     (See  Print  paper,  western.) 

Western  Paper  Box  Manufacturing  Association,  meeting  at  Milwaukee, 

Jime  24,  1907 312 

Westeni  States: 

Freight   rates 1682 

Paper  mill  expenses  compan^l  with  Kastcni  mills 1712 

Statistics  regarding  two  and  three  tour  systems  in  paper  and  pulp 

mills   1751-1753 

Wages  compared  with  Eastern  States 1712 

Western  Virginia  Methodist  Advocate,  letter  re^'ardlng  rise  in  prices 1854 

West  Virginia  : 

Spruce,  per  cent  of  standing 1577 

Stumpage  values 1371 
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West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company :  Page. 

Advertisement  In  Paper  Trade  Joumai,  output  700  tons,  book  paper—      4.T1 

Book  pai)er  madie  by 144^ 

Per  cent  of  advance 14.S2-14*C{ 

By-products,  utilized ir»17 

Capacity  of  mills 144W 

Chart  showing  cost  and  selling  prices  of  paper,  and  cost  of  wood 1474-147.% 

Comparative  cost  of  articles  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iiaper 1$H5-1H«J^ 

Government  Printing  Office  supplied  by,  in  the  past 14.SJ>-14J>1 

Output  restricted  In  1908 14M 

Paper — 

Comparative  cost  of,  1805-1907 1470 

C<3st,  increase  of 1472 

Profit-sharing  system  adopted ir»n 

Pulp  wood — 

Advance   in   cost  of 1473 

Cost  ot  at  Tyrone,  Pa 1472 

Prices  paid 14iw 

Imported  from  Canada 14fii* 

Wages,  statistics 1476-14<il 

Weyerhaeuser,  Frederick : 

British  Columbia  timber  holdings 4f*8 

Cloquet  mill  owned  by TtST* 

Controlling  interest  in  Northwest  Pai)er  Company 021 

Controls  price  of  lumber 1 5>s» 

Largest  producer  of  lumber  in  the  United  States,  fixing  prices  of  same      01  :i 
Weyerhaeuser  interests.  Northwest  Paper  Company,  purchases  no  wotxl 

from 1623,1041 

Wheat  : 

Price  of,  advance  by  speculation 193J> 

Tariff  on 11*3^ 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.: 

Intelligencer 410 

News  (see  also  H.  C.  Ogden) 71 

Register 72 

Whereases,     (t^rc  House  of  Uepresen  tat  Ives,  Resolution  No.  344.) 
Whitaker  Paper  Company : 

Contracts  Akron    (Ohio)    Reacon-Journal,  Canadian  paper  sui>p]ied 

from  Booth  mills  (copy) 5!>2-5r»3 

Quotations,  300S,  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times 027-J*2s 

Whitcomb,  Mr IJM 

Whitcoml),  William  A.,  statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper 1069-105)1,1093-1107 

White,  Mr.,  of  New  York  World llvj 

White  Mountain  land  ownwl  by  Publishers'  Paper  Company 03s 

White  Mountain  Reserve 49^ 

White  waste.     (*SVy;  waste.) 

Whiting,  George  A.,  freight  received  and  shipped P.Nin 

Vice-president  General  Paper  Company 439 

Whiting,  (Jeorge  M.,  news]>aper  publishers  to  suffer  for  bringing  about 

dissolution  of  General  Paper  Company 2*;^ 

StattMuont  regarding  increase  of  prices 575.  r»7t» 

Whiting,  II.  G.  {src  also  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Desert  News) 741 

Whitney,  J.  N.,  statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  PaiH»r_.  542  51 1; 
Letter  inclosing  telegrams  from  American  consuls  in  Ottawa,  Montreal, 

London,  and  Paris ^VJ 

Whitney   estate ^ 1447 

Whiting  PaptM-  (\»ini)any.  letter 154t> 

Wichita,  Kans. : 

Beacon .  Os,  415 

Dailv  Be:icon  purchases  restricted  by  s<»llers 121* 

Eagle- _..   75,412 

Widlh  of  paper,  eflect  on  prices 102-Hi't 

Width  of  paper  manufactured  by  Remington-Martin  (\>mpany 1424 

WigL'ins.  IL  P.,  letter 155i> 

Wilder  &  <V).,  eontracts.  Newark  News 022  023.  <;JT 
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Wilder  Mill :  Pa«e. 

Absorbed  by  the  International  Paper  Company 823 

Cotton-waste  paper  madel 628 

Shut   down 793 

Wilkes-Bnrre  (Pa.)  : 

Leader 08 

Times 71 

Contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

Orders  refused  by  paper  makers 162-164 

Quotations  made 162-164 

Wilkenson  Bros.  &  Co.,  soiling  agents  for  Cliff  Paper  Company 1588 

Willamette  Paper  Company: 

Paper  trust  on  Pacific  coast 463 

Restriction  of  sales 158 

Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  letter  to  Hon.  W.  C.  Hawley  deny- 
ing combination  and  protesting  against  Stevens  bill 830 

Williams.   President 1715 

Williams,  Hon.  John  Sharp,  letter  from  Herman  Ridder  on  failure  of 
Feiieral  investigation  of  Fiber  and  Manila  Association 449-450 

Williamsburg  (Pa.) 431 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Mill 1468 

Wllllamsi)ort  (Pa.)  : 

Gazette-Bulletin  75 

Grit 75 

News GQ 

Sun 71 

Willimantlc  (Cona.)  Chronicle 09 

Willow 1460 

Wilmington  (N,  C.)  Star 70 

Wilmington   (Vt.)  Deerfleld  Valley  Times,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills 

Company 1411 

Wlllsboro,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  sulphite  mill  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Company 1402 

Wilson  law 477, 479 

Ad  valorum  basis  of 1533-1534 

Effect   of 14 

Wood  pulp,  no  distinction  made  in  kinds  of  pulp  imported 480 

Wilson-Gorman  law 473-484 

Winder  man,  duties  of ^ 668 

Winder  men,  wages 36(J-369 

Windsor  Mills.     {Sec  also  Canada  Paper  Ck)mpany.) 

Winfield   (Kans.)   Courier 68 

Winnlplseogee  Mills 746 

Slnit  down _' 793 

Winona  (Minn.)  : 

Independent 72,403 

Republican-Herald 73,79 

Wlnsted    (Conn.)   Citizen 71 

Wires.     (Rce  Operating  expenses.) 

"  Wisconsin  '* 426 

Wisconsin : 

Forests  cut  clean 1006 

Freight  rates. 470, 16.S0, 1604 

Length  of  time  supply  of  pulp  wood  will  last 1SS5 

New  paper  mills 1706 

Pulp  mills 1706 

Pulp  and  paper  makers  apply  for  a  change  in  freight  rates 470 

Pulp  wood  supply  exhausted liKM 

Spruce  supply  being  exhausted 1085 

Two  puliKwood  companies  in  the  State  other  than  the  Wisconsin  Pulp 

Wo<Kl  (^ompany 1006 

Wornl  pulp,  amount  produced  for  sale 1705 

Wisconsin  bureiiu  of  labor: 

Statistics  regarding  wages  of  Wisconsin  paper  workers 701-703 

Two  and  three  tour  systems,  information  to  be  obtained  regarding.  604-605 

Wisconsin  forestry  commission,  policy  regarding  State  reserves 17m 
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Wisconsin  mills:  ^'*«*' 

{Sec  also  Western  mills.) 

Appoint  joint  buyer  in  Quebec 56r» 

Canadian  pulp  wood,  amount  received 16T^16S0 

Committee  appointed  to  handle  traffic  aflfaire  jointly;  names  of  offi- 
cers to  whom  Mr.  Hurlbut  makes  reports Ift^ 

Customers  informed  that  prices  were  going  up f^tt 

Duties  of  traffic  manager 107S 

History 441-H5 

Shut  down i 71t3 

Western  merger 425 

Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers,     {See  General  traffic  bureau.) 
W^isconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company: 

Babcock,  C.  A.,  president  of 1<««3 

Rallou,  M.  H.,  secretary • 1*<*^» 

Buying   agency ltR»> 

Canadian    contractors   endeavor    to   buy    back    wood    purchased    In 

Quebec - 19a4-JJKX> 

Contracts,  time  of  making 1001 

Contracts  asked  for  by  chairman  of  select  committee lOOl 

Capitalization lOOi) 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  a  member  of ISJX) 

Dividends 1900 

Flambeau  Paper  Company — 

Member  of 1793 

Relations  with 1799-1800 

Kiml)erly-Clark— 

Member  of 1S99 

Relations  with , 1S70 

List  of  mills  belonging  to ISOO 

Member  of  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1S90 

Menasha  Paper  Company,  a  member  of 1809 

Nature  and  objects  of  organization 1S69-1S70, 

1875-1876, 1800-1801, 1899-1900 

Officers  of 187G 

Pulp  wood — 

Amount   purchased 1900 

Cost  of 1902-1907 

Quebec,  Canada,  purchase.- 1902-1907 

Amount  of  wood  obtained ll^t! 

Firms  from  whom  wo(h1  was  obtained 1S^>2 

Method  of  shipment 19<»2-ltMa 

Prices  paid  for  wood 1902-11M>7 

Records 'of 1KS«} 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company,  a  member  of 1^>510 

Sensenbrenner,  F.  J.,  a  memiier  of  executive  committee 1SS2 

Statement  repinling ^ lS(J9-ls7i> 

Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Pai)er  Company,  a  member  of 1800 

Wisconsin  railway  commission : 

Case  of  Wisconsin  pai)er  mills  presented  by  Mr.  Hurlbut lOsO 

John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company  appears  before 1004 

Wisconsin  River  Mills,  stock  owned  in  by  Flambeau  Paper  Company ISOl 

Wisconsin  River  Pajjer  and  Pulp  Com])any : 

Capacity  and  state  of  mills ^  185^1S59 

Combination,  restriction  of  output,  and  fixing  of  prices  denied ls.'>0 

Contracts,  W.  D.  Boyce 1S02 

Days  run  l)y  mills,  number  of 1801 

Frei^rht  received  and  shipped 1005 

Ceneral  Paper  Company,  constituent  company  of 1859,  isvs 

Ground  wood,  cost  of 18(M) 

I^ibor,  cost  of 18(»1 

Materials,  cost  of \sm 

Operating  expenses,  cost  of IRGO 

Output  of  mills 1859 

Output  restricted  In  11X)S is;)2 

Paper  mills,  numl)er  and  capacity ISTil) 
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Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company — Continued.  Page. 

Print  paper — 

Cost    of 1860 

Output  of  mills 1801-1802 

Prices    received 18(J0, 1887-1888 

Pulp  woml,  cost  of 18tK),  1803,  1805 

Pulp  wood  purchased  from  Quebec 18i>4, 1895 

Pulp  wood  purchased  from  Imperial  Pai)er  Mills • 1803 

Scripps-McKae  pontract l(>r»3,  1888 

Sulphite  fiber,  cost  of ]8()0,1803 

Sulphite  fiber  purchased  from  Canada 1803-1804 

Sulphite  fiber  purchased  from  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Pai)er  Company 1893 

Sulphite  fiber  purchased  from  Crivitz  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 181>4 

Wages 1861 

Water   power 1805-1806 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  member  of ISOO 

Wisconsin  Tissue  I'aiier  Company : 

Freijffht  recelveil  and  shipi)ed 1005 

Member  of  general  traflflc  bureau 1869 

Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  discussed  at  meeting  of  General 
Paper  Company 268 

Wisconsin  Valley  Mills:  sales  restricted  to  near-by  territory 576 

Witnesses ' 470 

Attorney-General   Bonaparte's  statement   regarding  failure   of  wit- 
nesses to  appear — Mr.  Norris  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  36 

names  were  submitted 286 

Burbank,  A.  N 222 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company 837-8.'i8 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Pai)er  Company 838 

Cowles,  David  S 182,839 

Crowe,  E.  F 830,831 

Davis,  John  A 182 

Dean,  Henry  B 182 

Frambach,  H.  A ^ 1003 

Frambach,  H.  A.,  of  Cheboygan  Paper  Company 837-838 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company 182 

Hanrahan,  John  J 184 

Hardy,  George 182 

Hurlburt,  W.  H 182 

Hussey,  Mr 182 

International   Paper  Company 181 

Jones,  N.  M 182 

Laurentide   Paper  Company 1185 

List  of  41  publishers  willing  to  testify  before  special  committee 379-380 

Luke,   John   G 839 

Marks,   A.    D 1542 

McCormIck,  telegram  sent  by 1 457 

Mead,  G.  W . 838 

Names  given  Attorney-General .* 230,310 

Paine,  Col.  A.  G 839 

Paper  makers  alone  could  supply  latest  fa<it  about  paper  trade 376 

Newspapers  disinclined  to  supply 697 

Bidder,  Herman,  willing  to  testify 842 

Strange,  John,  of  John  Strange  Paper  Company 837,1003 

Wright,  A.  E 182 

Woman's  Home  Companion : 

Obtains  lower  rate  on  paper  with  duty  paid 27 

.   Published  by  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 001 

Purchases  paper  from  Canadian  mills  for  $1  less  than  from  American 

mills 25 

Quotation  of  $50  per  ton  from  St.  Regis  Company 25 

Women,  three  in  Hudson  Falls  Mills 687 

Wood: 

(fifcc  aUo  Pulp  wood.) 

Amount  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  pulp 687 
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Wood — Continued.  ^**'*- 

Amount  of,  required  to  make  a  ton  of  print  paper.  International 

Paper  Ck)mpany 1078 

Amount  used  for  pulp  in  1906,  compared  with  amount  used  for  lum- 
ber       1468 

Amount  used  in  Parsons  &  Co/s  mills  In  one  year 890 

Canada . 480-4S5 

Canadian,  purchased  by  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company —    144S 

Canadian,  shipped  to  Hudson  Falls ^ 723 

Canadian  export  duty  on ' O08 

Canadian  export  duty  threatened 405 

Cord,  amount  of  pulp  made  from 446 

Cords  exported  from  Canada  to  United  States 4sl 

Cords  of,  used  for  ground  wood  in  1905 1578 

Cords  of,  used  for  soda  pulp  in  1905 ^ 157S 

Cords  of  shipped  from  Canada  for  International  Paper  Company, 

total  to  January   1 IOTjT* 

Cost  of 735-73S 

Artificially    stimulated ti 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 735^738 

International  Paper  Company 713-714 

Parsons  &  C/O 898-890,901-902 

Palmers    Falls 7:J7 

Quebec,  Canada 736-737 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 848-859,947 

Cost  per  cord  at  western  mills 5S6 

Export  duty  on,  by  Ontario 637-63S 

Exported  by  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company 695 

Exported  from  Canada 695 

Ground,  output.  United  States-Canada 445 

Imr)orts  from  Canada 479-i*vi 

Lumber  consumes  as  much  wood  as  pulp 1379 

Method  of  estimating  wood  used  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 738-739 

Method  of  valuing,  by  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 850-851 

No  tariff  on is 

Number  of  acres  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  paper  a  day 1052,1053 

Obtained  from  Adlrondacks  floated  down  past  Palmers  Falls  Mills 

to  Fort  Edward  and  to  Glens  Falls 724 

Peeled 440-441 

(N)St   of 736-73< 

Used  in  sulphite  process 440~-l41 

Percentajro  of  nsfnl  in  j)aiH»r  industry inn\ 

Prejiaring  mill  for,  in  Canada,  International  Paper  Comimnj- l<ir»9 

Prices  paid  per  cord  by  Parsons  &  Co 81W 

Quotations 440 

Koss(H^l — 

Cost    of 736-7:is 

Explanation  of 440-411 

Quotations 440-441 

rs(»d  in  nioeliauical  ground  wood 440—141 

Roup:h.    cost    of 1 736-7:is 

Quotations 440-441 

Scarcity  of,  foresi^en  by  Mr.  Underwood Hh;s 

Scarcity  of,  in  11M)7 1067 

Shortage  predicted  eight  months  in  advance 172 

Size  cut  by  International  Paper  Company I05:i.  lUM 

Spwnlation  in 112.1115 

Square  miles  stripped 446-147 

Statement  of  G.  H.  Ijiuke 173-174 

Statistics  l)eiiig  collected 374-375 

Statistics  of  wood  used  in  United  States 2<>5 

Supply,  plentiful  anticipated  for  1908 VX\ 

Sui)i»ly  of,  in  Vnitcii  States 1774 

Waste  ill.  cut  for  lumber 1450 

Weijrhl  of  cord  of  spruce 1051 
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Wood  contracts:  Page. 
Between  International  Paper  Company  and  Champlain  Realty  Com- 
pany     735-738 

Between   International   Paper   Company   and   St.   Maurice   Lumber 

Company  735-738 

Wood  Chemistry,  section  of,  purpose  of 1458-1459 

Wood  coolters : 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 654 

Wages 809,  813 

Wood  grinding,  process  studied  by  Ebert 1757 

Wooil  handlers: 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 673 

Wages — 

Berlin  Mills  Company 1401 

Canada 805,883 

Canada  Paper  Company,  International  Paper  Company,  Lauren- 
tide  Paper  Company,  Riordon  Paper  Company 1337 

Flambeau  Paper  Company -. 1784 

Gould  Paper  Company 1091 

Kimberly-Clark   Company   1871 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1668, 1676 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 938 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1475-1481 

Wood  preparers,  wages 809,  813 

Wood  pulp: 

Amount  made  from  cord  of  wood 446 

Amount  needed  to  make  a  ton  of  paper 36 

Amount  obtained  from  one  cord  of  rough  wood 1639 

Amounts  used  In  1899,  1905,  1906 493 

Box  board,  kind  of  pulp  used  hi , 814 

Canada,  export  duty 637 

Canadian,  mostly  shipped  to  United  States 691 

Canadian,  ** should  be  made  at  home" 1770 

Cost — Statement  of  Mr.  Norris  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

1896 473 

Cost  of — 

Cliflf  Paper  Company 1589 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 

Statement  regarding,  in  report  of  select  committee 1975-1976 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton  of,  Mwards  Manufacturing  Company 1690 

Cost  of  making,  chart  showing  variations  in,   Eidwards  Manu- 
facturing Company 1691 

Cost  of  production  per  ton.  Northwest  Paper  Company 1668-1669 

Discovery  of,  its  usefulness  for  paper 1770 

Drawbacks  paid  on  imports,  1907-1908 1005 

Experiments,  address  concerning,  delivered  by  H.  S.  Bristol  before 

the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 1462-1466 

Exports — 

Asia 569 

Europe 569 

North  America 569 

Oceania 5(>0 

South  America 569 

Statistics   544 

Exports  in  1907 568 

Fir  taking  the  place  of  spruce  in  manufacture  of 912 

Imported  for  use  on  American  machines 435 

Imports,  1902-1906 494 

Manufactured   for   sale   in    1905 1578 

Manufacturing  plants  expensive 8 

Mode    of    shipment 691 

Moisture,  method  of  pressing  out 691 

No  tariff  on 718 

Norway 334 

Output 336 

Restriction 835-^6 
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Wood  pulp — Continued  .  !**•*" 

Paciflc  coast  wood  pulp  made  from  cottonwood KiTL* 

Prices  In  Canada 16 

Prices  paid  for,  Lewis  &  Co ISSl-l.'Vvj 

Pounds  of  yielded  from  one  cord  of  pulp  wood 11)35-11>:)*» 

Shipped  in  laps Gl*l 

Shortage,  November  28,  1907 S28-330 

Statistics 1002-1U<»3 

Total   amount   manufactured  and  consumed    in    establishments 

where  produced,  Census  of  1905  and  1900 l.'iri4 

Total  amount  manufactured  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  Cen- 
sus of  1905  and  1900 IXA 

Total   amount  manufactured  in   the  United  States,    Census  of 

1905  and  1900 rs.\\ 

Statistics  being  collected 374-^75 

Statistics  to  be  supplied  by  Bureau  of  Statistics 480 

Stored.  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1407 

Substituted  for  rags 471 

Surplus  stacked  as  reserve t>70 

Sweden ^  334 

Tariff,  effect  of  removal *     S 

Tariff,  practically  free 435 

Tariff  on  in  1896 473 

Ton  of,  amount  of  wood  necessary  to  make U^7 

Trees  in  United  States  available  for i:c>7 

United  Box  Board,  sale  of  pulp  by.  Influences  paper  market 342 

I'se  of,  for  print  paper  cheapens  cost  of  newspapers 1**4 

Wisconsin,  amount  produced  for  sale 17<C» 

Writing  paper,  used  in  manufacture  of 308 

Wood  room,  Hudson  Falls  Mills t'i«KMit">l 

Wood  used  by  International  Paper  Company 725-72> 

Wood  pulp  companies : 

Books  not  audited 24 

Relation  to  International  Paper  Company 23 

Wood  wheelers,  Hudson  Falls  Mills iu^> 

Worcester  (Mass.)   Post 412 

Worman,  James  H. : 

Consular  report 41^ 

Referred  to 112, 496 

ReiK)rt  on  the  prices  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada 19S9-195»1 

Rei)ort  regarding  Canadian  timber  lands lOOi 

To  compile  prices  of  Canadian  pulp  wood  and  the  increased  cost  of 

delivering  the  same  at  shipping  points 556 

World  (The  ) To-day,  letter  to  Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann,  chairman,  r<»commend- 
ing  that  Eugene  F.  Crowe,  secretary  of  Perkins  Goodwin  Company  be 

subpoenaed  as  witness S30 

Wrappers.     (See  Operating  exi^enses.) 
Wrapping  paper: 

{See  also  Finishing  supplies.) 

Cost  complained  of  by  department  stores 34^? 

Hudson  Falls  Mills  to  manufacture G*^s 

Made  from  fiber 273 

Output- 
Canada  445 

United    States 445 

Prices  advanced va:\ 

Statistics I.Vm 

Wright,  Mr.,  of  International  Pai)er  Company,  quotes  price  of  $2.50  to 

Crowell  Publishing  Company G«>*J 

Wright,  A.  E.: 

Statement  regarding  present  output  of  International  Pai)er  Company _  S25 

Testimony  to  be  called  for 1S2 

Writing  paper: 

Air-dried,  trade  customs 305 

Exports 121*^ 

Loft-dried,  trade  customs i9Xt 

Machine-dried,  trade  customs 305 
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Writing  paper — Continued.  I*age. 

Output 307 

Canada 445 

United  States  _-_: 44b 

Prices : 

Increases  303 

Increase  the  result  of  coml)ination 307 

Unchanged  September  2C,  1907 303 

Prices  of  cheap 1890-1891 

Profits,   1907 304 

Quotations  withdrawn  January  26,  1907 303 

Sizes  of,  action  talien  regarding,  by  American  Writing  Paper  Asso- 
ciation    1889 

Statistics 1 1355 

Trade  customs,     (See  Trade  customs,  writing  paper,) 
Writing-paper  malters: 

Agreement  among,  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  denies  Icnowledge  of 3881 

Combination  of,  linowledge  of,  denied  by  Klmberly  Clarlc  Company. _  1881 

Meet  at  Hotel  Astor 331 

Trade  customs 1890-1891 

Trade  customs  formulated 339 

Wyaluslng  (Pa.)  Rocket,  quotation  from  letter 1557 

Wynne,  Consul-General,  telegram  giving  prices  of  news  print  paper  in 

London 862 

Yard  men : 

{See  also  Wages.) 

Wages 36(KS69 

Yellow  River 1921 

York   (Pa.) 408 

Dispatch 68 

Yorkvllle  (111.)  Record,  letter 1560 

Youngstown  (Ohio)  Telegram - 69,406 

Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Record 406 

Zanesville    (Ohio)    Times-Recorder,   contracts,   Pettebone-Cataract   Com- 
pany   752 

o 
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Labor,  statistics.  Bureau  of.     (iSfee  Hatch,  L.  W.)  Pa««^ 

Labor  unions,  printing  firms'  memorial  to  the  President 28S 

Labor,  pulp  workers'  wages 361-^69 

Laborers.     {See  Labor.) 

Laborers,   wages 808, 812 

Lacombe,  Judge  E.  H 170 

Fiber  and  Manila  Association  investigation 449 

Investigation   closed.    Letter  from   Herman   Ridder  to   Hon.   John 

Sharp  Williams 450 

Purges  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  of  contempt  of  court 953 

La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Leader-Press 71 

Ladles'  Home  Journal,  patent  medicine  crusade 1731 

Ladysmlth,  Wis.,  Menasha  Paper  Company  mills  located  at 1886 

La  Fayette  (Ind.)  Courier 400 

La  Follette,  Hon.  Robert  M. : 

Letter  addressed  to,  by  Jas.  K.  Anderson 1545 

Letter   to   Mr.   Norrls   regarding   the   wages   of   Wisconsin    paper 

workers ^ 700-701 

Lagerlof,    Hans,   article   on    pulp   and    paper   in    Burope   written    for 

Paper  Trade  Journal 1161-1162 

La  Grasse  River 1451 

Lake  Charles  (La.)  American 73,79 

Lake  (Jeorge  MIU 746 

Paper  used  by  Syracuse  Post-Standard 571 

Lancaster  (Pa.) : 

Examiner 407. 413 

Intelligencer 68 

Lutheran  Observer,  quotation  from  letter  opposing  tarifT  repeal 1558 

News,  Antietam  Paper  Company,  quotation  refused 1437 

Land,  John  T 1594 

Lang,  Henry  D 1781 

Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Republican 70.396 

Lansing,  Stuart  D.,  of  Bagley  &  Sewell,  organizing  western  merger 262 

La  Prensa,  largest  paper  in  Buenos  Aires 1166 

Laps 691 

Lauke,  G.  H.,  statement  regarding  wood  situation  and  the  cost  of  same.  173-174 

Laundrymen,    wages  — 359 

Laurentide  Mills : 

Los  Angeles  Evening  News  purchases  paper  at  quotations  lower  than 

those  oflTered  by  American  dealers 231-232 

Output 24 

Quotations  October  13,  1907 470 

Quotations  Troy  Herald 423 

Undersells  American  mills  with  duty  paid 26 

Laurentide  Paper  Company: 

Annual    statement 561-562 

Assumes  that  price  of  paper  will  be  reduced  If  tariff  removed 602 

Capacity ^ ' 777 

Contracts,  Crowell  &  Co 604 

Contracts    with    firms    refused    renewal    by    International    Paper 

Company  1146, 1148 

Dividends 861 

Exports  of  wood  pulp  to  the  United  States 561 

Freight  rates 1063 

List  of  publishers  supplied  with  print  paper  after  l)eing  refused  re- 
newal of  contract  by  International  Paper  Company 1146,1148 

Long  established 994 

Output 744-745 

Output  of  International  Paper  0>mpany,  wrongly  ascribed  to 827 

Print  paper,  prices,  average 1981 

Profits  for  year  ending  June  30,  1907 562 

Quotation  made  to  combination  of  New  England  publishers  withdrawn      606 

Quotations 567 

Quotes  $2.47  (f.  o.  b.  Syracuse)  to  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 575 

Reforesting  timber  lands 580 

Sir  William  Van  Home,  president 561 

Suggested  as  witness  by  G.  C.  Sherman 1185 
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Lauren  tide  Paper  CompuiT — Continued.  VAge. 

Three-tour  system  adopted 691 

Paper-mill  workers  on 1377 

Timber  holdings 1902 

Two-tour  system,  sulphite  and  ground-wood  workers  on 1377 

Wages 137« 

Compared  with  those  in  the  United  States 1335-1342 

Where  situated 1062 

Laurier,  prime  minister  of  Canada 1938,1940 

Lawrence  Mills,  made  no  news-print  paper  before  entering  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company 823 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Telegram 70 

Lawson,  V.  F. : 

Interested  in  paper  mills 293 

Interested  in  Publishers'  Paper  Company 638 

Leadbetter   (Mr.) 463 

I^eadville   (Colo.)   Herald-Democrat 381,398 

lieather : 

Exports 1165 

Tariff  repeal 554 

Leather  workers,  wages 360 

Leayenworth  (Kans.)  Post 68 

Lebanon  (Pa.)  Reporter,  article  April  30,  1908,  "Wood-pulp  nonsense'*—    1312 

Leckie,  A.  S.,  letter 1548 

I..ee  Newspaper  Syndicate,  contracts,  Birmingham  &  Seaman  Manufac- 
turers Paper  Company 1855 

Leech  Lake 1936 

Leeds,  Alfred,  secretary  of  American  Writing  Paper  Association 1889 

Leighton,  Marshall,  report  on  utilization  of  paper  mill  by-products 1517-1518 

Levis,  Province  of  Quebec 1990 

Lewis,  James  P.: 

(See  also  Lewis  &  Co.) 

Statement  before  Select  CJommittee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1578-1582 

Lewis  &  Co. : 

(See  also  Lewis,  James  P.) 

Box-board  makers 1580 

Labor,  advance  in  cost  of . 1570 

Manila  and  Fiber  Association,  not  members  of 1580 

Stumpage 1582-1583 

Wages  paid 1 1579 

Wood,  cost  of 1579,1582,1583-1584 

Wood  pulp,  prices  paid  for ^ 1581-1582 

Wood  pulp  purchased  from  Hannewa  Falls  Company 15^ 

Lewis,  Slocum  &  LeFevre  {see  Lewis  &  Ck).) 1578-1579 

Lewlston  (Me.)  Journal,  letter  opposing  repeal  of  tariff 1547-1548 

Lexington,  Ky 741 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader,  contract.  International  Paper  Company 1546 

Librarian  of  Congress 376 

Library  of  Congress : 

Canadian  newspapers  on  file 828 

Opyrlght  division 819 

Light,  percentage  of  living  expenses 1737 

Lignum  cells — 1094 

Lllley,  Hon.  Geo.  L.,  letter  and  brief  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary,  April  14,  1904 1300-1301 

Lllley  resolution  (see  also  Committee  on  the  Judiciary) 1229 

Lima  (Ohio) 406 

Advertiser,  letter 1569-1570 

Republican-Gazette 1 69 

Limits.     (See  Timber  limits.) 

Lincoln  (111.)  Courter 76 

Lincoln  (Nebr.) : 

Star 73, 404 

State  Journal 404 

Lindauer  Pulp  Company 1706 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Llndstrum,  Andrew  O 1597 
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Pa«e. 
Lirlodendron,  Tuliplfera.     (See  Poplar.) 

Lisbon  Falls  Fiber  Company,  letter  from  Frank  Toble  of 1540 

Lisbon  Falls  Paper  Company,  output 146 

Lisbon  mills,  labor  and  wages,  production,  <;ost  of,  etc.     (See  Parsons  & 
Co.,  financial  statement.) 

Litteck,  W.  O.  {see  aUo  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Recorder) 752 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  report  of  the  official  chemist  of  the  American  Paper  and 

Pulp  Association  on  materials  available  for  paper  making 1754-1758 

Little  Falls,  Minn.,  mills  of  Hennepin  Paper  Company,  located  at 1932 

Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times 75 

Llttlefield,  Hon.  C.  E. : 

Letter  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  inclosing  communications  from 
Parsons  &  Co 1299 

Passage  from  speech  regarding  depletion  of  Maine  forests 565 

Little  Rock  (Ark.) : 

Democrat 67 

Gazette 411 

Littleshoot,  Wis.,  pulp  mill  at 1796 

Littleton,  William  B. : 

(iSfee  also  Antietam  Paper  Company.) 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1428-1440 

Liverpool,  paper  shipped  to,  at  the  same  freight  rate  paid  to  Cincinnati  or 

Chicago  from  mills  in  Maine 908.900 

Living,  cost  of 1735 

In  1897 in6 

Increase  in 678 

Loaders.     (See  Wages.) 

Loblolly  pine 1357 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  mills  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company 1492 

Lockport  Mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  fiber  workers 361-309 

Lockwood's  Directory,  Canadian  Mills 110 

Lockwood*s  Directory  of  Paper 25,819 

Production  of  mills,  overestimated  and  underestimated 1506 

Used  as  basis  for  Mr.  Norrls's  estimate  of  output  of  paper 148 

Lodge-pole  pine 1357 

Loft-dried  paper.     (See  Writing  paper,  loft-dried.) 
Ix)g  driving.     (See  Lumbermen.) 
Log  making.     (See  Lumbermen.) 
London : 

American  paper  sold  in  competition  with  Norwegian 568 

Paper  shipped  to,  at  the  same  freight  rate  paid  to  Cincinnati  or  Chi- 
cago from  mills  in  Maine 908,909 

Print  paper  prices,  statistics  of 545 

Long,  A.  R.  (see  also  Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company) 839 

Long  Branch  (N.  J.)  Record ® 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  News  (»ce  ai«o  Hughes,  C.  A.) 73,79 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times  opposed  to  movement  for  removal  of  tariff 773 

Ix)tbiniere  Lumber  Company,  pulp  wood  sold  to  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood 

Company 1902 

Louisiana  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Louisville  (Ky.) : 

Anzeiger 401 

Herald ^ 75,415 

Contracts,  Berlin  Mills  Company— « 1389 

Post 70,895 

Louisville  Courier-Journal : 

Contracts,  Parsons  &  Co 963,988 

Paper  purchased  from  Parsons  &  Co.,  amount  of 1427 

Low,  A.  A.,  property  of 1447 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Ck)urier-Citizen 402 

Lowest  price.     (See  Print  paper,  lowest  price.) 

Loyless,  Thomas  W.,  telegram  to  Mr.  Herman  Ridder 393 

Lubben,  Jno.  F.,  letter 1572 

Lubrication.     (See  Materials.) 

Luke,  John  G 431 

Collusion  denied 1490 
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Page. 
Luke,  John  G. — Ck)ntinued. 

President  of  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Statement  be- 
fore Select  CJommittee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1468-1492 

Restriction  of  territory  denied 1492 

Statement  regarding — 

Consolidation  of  book-paper  mills 1488 

Agreement  on  prices 1486 

Exchange  of  information  on  sealed  bids 1490-1491 

Meetings  of  paper  makers 14S3-1486 

Suggested  as  witness  by  D.  S.  Cowles 839 

Luke,  Md 431 

Luke,  Md.,  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  mill 1468 

Luke  Mill: 

(See  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.) 

Paper,  advance  in  cost  of 1472 

Luke  Company,  book-paper  makers 289 

Lumber : 

Consumes  as  much  wood  as  pulp 1379 

Cost  of.  Northwest  Paper  Company 1668, 1676 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  wood  lost 1459 

Price  of,  controlled  by  Weyerhaeuser  interests 585,613 

Spruce  pulp  wood  more  valuable  as  lumber  than  pulp 1016 

Tariff   on 1938 

Value  of  various  kinds  of .* 1277-1278 

Lumberman : 

Wages 134, 1047 

Canada 1991 

International  Paper  Company 1119-1121 

Minnesota 1933-1936 

Statistics  complied  for  Northern  Manufacturers'  Association  by 

J.  E.  Rhodes 1046, 1934 

Lumber  refuse,  used  in  making  paper 1495-1496 

Lumber  World,  quotation  from  letter 1558 

Luzeme-Hadley  Mills — employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers 361-369 

Lyman,  Chester,  labor,  cost  of,  Increased  35-40  per  cent 346,354 

(See  also  International  Paper  Company.) 

Correspondence  with  Hon.  John  A.  M.  Adair,  regarding  statements 

made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 1208-1210 

Letter  Inclosing  memorandum  concerning  ad  valorem  basis  of  Wilson 

law 1533-1534. 

Letter  regarding  rate  of  growth  of  spruce  trees 1992-1904 

Statement  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 1260-1302 

Statement  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1025-1034, 

1067-1069, 1203-1342 
Statement  denying  existence  of  trust — Price  Increase  due  to  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  wood — No  danger  to  forests — Canadian  mills  run- 
ning full 184 

Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Advance 75,414 

Lynn  (Mass.)  415,416 

Lynn   (Mass.)   Item 402 

Contracts,  Carter,  Rice  &  Co.,  International  Paper  Company,  Berlin 
Mills  Company,  S.  A.  Shannon,  Pejepscott  Paper  Company,  list  of 

prices  appended 605 

Relations  with  paper  companies — , 606-608 

Lyons  Falls,  residence  of  G.  H.  B.  Gould,  and  headquarters  of  Gould 

Paper  Ck)mpany 1010 

Lyons,  Thos.  J.,  letter  regarding  labor,  wages,  and  hours  of  labor  In 

Maine 1004-1005 

Macauley,  F.,  letter 1571 

McArthur,  James 929 

McClatchy,  V.  S 159 

McClatchy,  V.  S.,  experience  with  paper  trust  on  the  Pacific  Coast 463 

McClaughtrey,  Mr.,  selling  agent  of  International  Paper  Company 590-591 

McCormlck,  Medlll 794,  795 

Chairman  of  committee  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion   . 296 
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McCormick,  Medill— Continued.  Pa«e- 

Chicago  Tribune  contracts  with  paper  companies  tendered 457 

Collusion  between  paper  dealers  suspected * 298 

Defeats  paper  combination  headed  by  International  Paper  Company 

in  1905 ^9 

Newspaper  publishers  to  be  summoned  as  witnesses  before  special 

conunittee 3T9 

Publisher  of  Chicago,  Tribune 290 

Statement  of,  before  special  committee,  May  1,  1908 290^303 

Stevens  bill  would  give  relief 299 

Telegram  sent  to  publishers  May  4,  1908,  asking  that  they  appear  as 

witnesses  before  special  conmilttee 457 

McCuUoch  &  Moss,  wood  contract.  Northwest  Paper  Company 1^41 

McEwan,  John  P.,  letter  regarding  value  of  hemlock,  white,  spruce  and 

yellow  pine,  oak,  and  chestnut , 1277-1278 

McGarvey,  counsel 1715, 1722 

McKee,  Geo.  M.,  report  of  vice-president  of  pulp  division  of  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  statistics  of  wood  pulp,  bleached  and  un- 
bleached sulphite,  and  soda  fiber 1002-1003 

McKeesport  (Pa.)  News 68,76 

McKinley  law,  tariff  on  print  paper 15, 477 

McLean,  Edward,  letter 1542 

MacLennan,  Frank  P. : 

Letter  to  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  chairman,  regarding  testimony  ofTered 

before  select  committee 929 

Paper  bought  at  $1.26 780 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 503-520 

McNair,  Clarence  I 5866, 620-621, 1653 

(8€e  also  Northwest  Paper  Company.) 

Attended  Chicago  meeting 1759 

Canadian  conditions  opposed  to  paper  manufacturing 1651 

Letter  expressing  willingness  to  testify  before  the  Select  Committee 

on  Pulp  and  Paper 1010 

Manager  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company,  statement  before  Select 

Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1620-1676 

Meetings  of  paper  makers,  statement  regarding 1670-1671 

Of  Northwest  Paper  Company,  and  Mr.  Brossard  of  Itasca  Paper 
Company  seek  to  divide  business  of  Duluth  Herald  and  Duluth 

News-Tribune 1625 

Reference  to  Hanrahan,  J.  J 1629 

Tariff  repeal,  effect  of 1650 

McRae,  Milton  A.: 

Contract  with  Northwest  Paper  Company  executed  by 1653 

Letter  to  Mr.  Norris 1775-1776 

Machine-dried  paper.     (i8fee  Writing  paper — ^Machine-dried.) 
Machines.     (See  Paper  machines.) 

Machine  tender,  duties  of 668-669 

Machine  tenders: 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 654 

Hours  of  labor 666-668 

Wages 657,  666--66S 

Wages 366-369,808.812 

Berlin   Mills  Company 1400 

Canada 883 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1592 

Comparison  between  1901  and  1907 1375 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1712 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1966 

Flambeau   Paper  Company 1784 

Gilbert   Paper  Company 1410 

Gould  Paper  Company 1015, 1091 

International  Paper  Company 1086, 10S1>-1090 

Kimberly-Clark  Company 1871 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company 1500 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1667-1668, 1676 

Parsons  &  Co 973 
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Machine  tenders — Ck>ntinued.  Page. 
Wages — Continued. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 937 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1475-1481 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1861 

Machinists,  wages: 

Berlin  Mills  Company 1401 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1592 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company . 1866 

Kimberly-Clark    Company 1871 

New  Yorlc  and  Pennsylvania  Company 1499 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1475-1481 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1861 

Macon  (Ga.) 412 

Macon  (Ga.)  News TtS 

Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal 69 

Maedje,  Chas.  W.     (^ee  also  W^chter  und  Anzelger.) 

Maedje,  Chas.  W.,  letter  regarding  contract  of  the  Wftchter  und  Anzelger-  417 

Magazine  paper  used  by  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  prices--  611 
Magazine   publishers,   newspaper   publishers   and   magazine   publishers 

united  in  the  memorial  to  the  President  of  November  7,  1907 343 

Magazines  making  money 835 

Magnolia  Paper  Company 337 

Magnolia  Paper  Ck>mpany  mill  in  the  fiber  and  manila  combination 274 

Mailers : 

Hours  of  labor 1727 

Wages 1721 

Maine : 

Paper  mills,  output  of 146 

Output  of  print-paper  mills 146 

Pulp  wood 1357 

Spruce,  per  cent  of  standing 1577 

Stumpage  values 1370 

Taxes  on  timber  lands 1049 

Timber  lands  increased  in  value  as  result  of  formation  of  Inter- 
national Paper  Company 748 

Timber  lands,  value  of 1276-1277 

Bureau  of  industrial  and  labor  statistics,  labor,  wages,  and  hours 

of  labor  in,  statistics ^.  1005 

Maine  forest  study,  statistics  of  spruce  and  hard-wood  land  yield 1359 

Maine  forests,  depletion  of  (quotation  from  speech  of  Hon.  C.  B.  Little- 
field) 565 

Maine  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Maloue  Paper  Company : 

Meeting  for  fixing  prices 171,1441 

Output 146 

Annual 1544 

Manchester  (Iowa)  Democrat,  quotation  from  letter 1558 

Manchester  (N.  H.) 404 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mirror  and  American 404 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  National  aud  Canada-American,  contract  lost  by  Ber- 
lin Mills  Company 1411 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union: 
Contracts — 

Pejepscot  Paper  CJompany 547-550 

Aldrich  Paper  Company 547-550 

Manhattan  (Kans.)  Nationalist,  letter 1552 

Manila  and  fiber,  definition  of  terms 273 

Manila  and  Fiber  Association : 

Department  of  Justice  making  inquiry 274 

Lewis  &  Co.  not  members  of 1530 

Meethig  announced  in  Paper  Trade  Journal,  April  16,  1908 303 

Minutes  of  meetings 274 

Manila  Fiber  Association,  relations  with  the  General  Paper  Company 67 

Manila  and  fiber  combination : 

Effect  upon  prices  upon  print  paper,  touched  in  letter  of  Mr.  Scrim- 

geour 273 
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Manila  and  fiber  combination — Continued.  '*««*- 

Magnolia  Paper  Ck>mpan7,  m^nber  of  combination 274 

Prices  controlled 613 

Manila  and  fiber  machines,  print  paper  can  be  made  on 963 

Manila  and  fiber  makers,  meetings  January  18,  1908 336-338 

Manila  and  fiber  paper,  where  manufactured 273 

Manila  paper: 

Output,  United  States 445 

Paper  made  from  manlla 273 

Prices  received  for,  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1929 

Print-paper  machine  adjusted  to  make 1929 

Manila  waste.^ 1756 

Manitoba  wheat,  competition  of 1938 

Mann,  Hon.  James  R. : 

Ajnendment  to  agricultural  appropriation  bill  authorizing  experi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  finding  material  for  making  paper 582, 1462 

Correction  of  statement  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  11,  1906,  to 
the  effect  that  Informal  testimony  had  been  presented  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  by  the  oflScers  of  the  Interna  tonal 

Paper  Company 751 

Letter  addressed  to,  by — 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company  refuting  statements  of  Mr.  Norris_  837. 838 
Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company  expressing  de- 
sire to  send  witnesses  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper 838 

David  S.  Cowles  giving  the  amount  of  paper  consumed  by  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen '    1427 

Hon.   Ellhu   Root  inclosing  report  from   the  consul   at   Three 

Rivers,  Canada 1989 

Glfiford  Plnchot  offering  services  of  Forest  Service 1344 

John  M.  Carson  inclosing  consular  reports  on  wood  pulp  and 

paper 1344 

Frank  P.  McLennan  regarding  testimony  offered  before  select 

committee 929 

J.  L.  Rocky  regarding  statlstisc  of  pulp  and  paper  In  Pennsyl- 
vania   1343-1S44 

Letter  addressed  to,  from  Kansas  City  Star 833 

Letter  addressed  to  Chairman  Mann  from  E.  H.  Baker,  protesting 

against  appointment  of  the  Select  Committee 221 

Letter  from — 

Geo.  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  giving  statistics 
of  exports  of  paper  products  from  1898  to  1907 693 

B.  C.   Sherman   explaining  delay   In   sending  contracts  of   St. 
Regis  Paper  Company 1184-1185 

C.  W.  Walker  correcting  error  in  testimony  regarding  wages  In 
Canada 1343 

W.  W.  Thornton  of  Scripps-McRae  League 787-7^ 

Letter  sent  to  newspapers  inclosing  schedule  form  for  the  purpose  of 

making  statistics 1348 

Letter  sent  to  persons  named  by  Mr.  McCormlck  as  witnesses  before 

the   Select  Committee 379 

Letter  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Mann,  chairman,  from  the  Director  of  the  Census, 

inclosing  statistics  on  wood  and  wood  pulp 374-375 

Letter  to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 119 

Letter  to  S.  N.  D.  North  asking  for  statistics  regarding  pulp  and 

paper  (dated  May  5,  1908) 1353 

Mansfield  (Ohio)  News 60,406 

Manufacture,  cost  of,  short  method  of  checking ^ 1930-1931 

Manufacturers'  Paper  CJompany: 

Advertisement  In  Paper  Trade  Journal 431 

Antletam  Paper  Company  buys  of 1436 

Consumers  Informed  that  prices  were  going  up 632 

Contracts — 

I^ee  Newspaper  Syndicate 1855 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial- Appeal  (copies) 614-^20 

New  York  World 840.841 

Dlrecl;  representatives  of  mills 466 
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Manufacturers'  Paper  Company — Continued.  Page. 

Fullerton,  K.  B.,  first  vice-president 172 

Orders  refused — 

Fort  Worth  Telegram 

Houston  Chronicle 288 

Journal  of  Commerce . 180 

Output 289 

Quotations  refused  Kansas  City  Journal 166 

Selling  agency  only 288-289 

Selling  agents  for  Remington-Martin  Company 1421 

Manufacturing  contracts.     {See  Contracts,  forms  of— Audit.) 

Manufacturing  Jeweler,  quotation  from  letter 1574 

Maple  ^ 1461 

Marietta,  Ga.,  paper  mill  at 639 

Marietta  (Ohio)  Journal 68 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company,  Hurlbut  Traffic  Association 

does  not  represent 1687 

Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company  mills  shut  down 249 

Marion  (Ind.)  Leader 69 

Marion    (Ind.)   News-Tribune 72 

Marion  (Ohio)  Star 75 

Marliers,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 662 

Market.     (See  Open  market.) 

Marks,  A.  D.,  witness 1542 

Marlin,  cost  of.  Parsons  &  Co 915 

Marseilles  (111.;  independent  mill  of  W.  D.  Boyce 174 

Marshall,  John  R.,  letter 1560 

Martin,  F.  R 411 

Martin,    Frederick    Roy,    statement   before    Select   Committee    on    Pulp 

and  Paper 535-538 

(Sec  also  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal.) 
Martin  &  Wm.  H.  Nixon  Paper  Company.     (See  Sullivan,  Geo.) 

Maryland  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Marysville,  Canada    496 

Mason,  Consul-General,  telegram  giving  prices  of  news-print  paper  at 

Paris 863 

Masons,  wages 359 

Massachusetts : 

Bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  statistics  of  labor  and  wages  and  hours 

of  labor  for  1907 930 

Bureau  of  statistics  of  labor,  wages  of  paper  makers  (1907) 370-372 

Newspapers,  list  of 77 

Spruce,  per  cent  of  standing 1577 

State  department  of  lal)or,  two  and  three  tour  systems,  information 

to  be  obtained  regarding 694-^95 

Statistics  of  paper-mill  wage-earners 370-373 

Stumpage  values 1370 

Wages,  increase  of 930-931 

Master  Butchers*  Association.     (See  Kling,  W.  J.) 

Material  for  making  paper,  question  of  future  supply  exciting  attention—      582 
Materials  prtifungsamt,  testing  samples  of  paper  from  books  from  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin 1758 

Materials : 
Cost  of— 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1589-1591 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1690,1692 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1863 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1784 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1924-1927 

Hennepin  Paper  Company 1940-1941 

Kimberly-Clark  Company 1873 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1636-1637 

Statement  in  report  of  Select  CJommittee  on  Pulp  and  Paper.  1976-1977 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1860 

Prices,  increase  in 1617 

Table  of  cost,  Northwest  Paper  Company 1673 

40197—08 6 
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Mauch  Chunk  (Pa.)  Times  and  Gazette,  quotation  from  letter 1567 

Maury,  A.  C,  head  clerk,  bureau  of  statistics 729 

Head,  G.  W.    (See  also  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company.) 
Head,  George  W. : 

Attended  Chicago  meeting 1759 

Statement  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1697-1714 

Statement  regarding  threat  to  raise  print  paper  prices  to  3  cents 1714 

Heal  in  paper,  definition  of 609 

Hechanical  ground  wood.     {See  Ground  wood.) 

Hechanics,  wages i. 359 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1668,1676 

Mechanlcsvllle  (N.  Y.) 431 

Hechanlcsvllle  Mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers  and  pulp 

workers 361-389 

Heegargee  &  Co.,  prices  quoted  Wilkes-Barre  Times 168 

Meetings  of  paper  makers.     (See  Paper  makers,  meetings.) 
Heigs,  Fenls  J.: 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1113-1125 

Letter  addressed   to,  by  Forest  Service  giving  rate  of  growth  of 

spruce 1993-191H 

Vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Santa  Clara  Lumber  Com- 
pany      1113 

Melbourne lOOS 

Memphis   (Tenn.)  : 

Conmierclal-Appeal 408 

{See  also  W.  J.  Crawford.) 

Amount  of  pai)er  used 610 

Contracts,  Manufacturer's  Paper  Company   (copies) 614-620 

Magazine  paper  used  by,  prices  paid 611 

Prices  raised  on  paper 795 

Profits   reduced   $45,000 612 

Relations   with   paper  companies 610-614 

News-Sclmitar 409 

Press 80 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  freight  rates 610 

Menasha  Paper  Company: 
{See  also  Ballou,  N.  H.) 

Allen,  McEnery  &  Co.,  agents  of 1909 

Bradner,  Smith  &  Co.,  llttie  dealing  with IIW 

Butler  &  Co.,  little  dealings  with 1909 

Commissions  paid  to  Davis  Company 1014 

Competes  with  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1915-1018 

Contracts — 

Milwaukee  Journal 1915 

Minneapolis  Tribune  the  largest 1S98 

Omaha  Western  Newspaper  Union 1916 

TYelght  received  and  shipped 1995 

•Ground  wood,  cost  of 1899 

Member  of  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1S99 

Minneapolis  Tribune  the  largest  contract 1915 

Pllcher  &  Hamilton,  agents  of 190^1910 

Print  paper — 

Capacity  of  machines 1897 

Cost  of 1S97-1S99 

Output  of 1897 

Prices  received  for 1808, 1915-1918 

Pulp  wood,  cost  of 1898. 1899 

Scrlpps-McRae  contract 1653 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  catalogue  paper  made  by 1896-1897, 1911 

Sulphite  fiber,  cost  of 1898. 1899 

Territory  covered  by  sales 1915 

Wages 1899 

Menasha,  Wis.,  offices  of  Plover  Paper  Company  and  Wisconsin  River 

Paper  and  Pulp  Company  located  at 1858 

Mendsen,  Mr.,  representative  of  General  Paper  Company 621 
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Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader 68,403 

Ck)ntract8 ;  Canadian  paper  through  Birmingham  &  Seaman,  Standard 

Paper  CJompany  quotes  higher  price,  combination  inferred 741 

Merchants  Bank  of  Canada,  timber  holdings 1992 

Mergenthaler  linotype,  cost  of  composition  decreased  by 764 

Merger.    (See  Combination,  Western  merger,  Paper  tru^t) 
Meriden  (Conn.) : 

Journal 71 

Record 73,  79, 414 

Meridian  (Miss.)  : 

Dispatch 74 

Star  supplied,  CliflC  Paper  Company » 1594 

Meritton,  Canada,  Riordon  Paper  Mills  located  at 806 

Merrill,  Wis.,  pulp  mill  at 1796 

Merrill  Manufacturing  Co.,  member  of  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Co 1899 

Merrill  Paper  Company,  stock  owned  in,  by  Flambeau  Paper  Ck>mpany 1801 

Meirritt,  Edwin  A.,  Jr. : 

{See  also  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company.) 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1146-1458 

Water  powers  not  worth  $50  per  horsepower  undeveloped 1451 

Messier,  Frederick  M.,  statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper 438-442 

Metal  workers,   wages 359 

Mexico,  print  paper  exported 566 

Michigan : 

Freight    rates 1680 

Mills  shut  down 793 

Pulp  mills 1706 

Pulp  wood  inaccessible 1904 

Stumpage    values 1370 

Taxes  on  timber  lands 1049 

Michigan  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Michigan  Wood  Pulp  Company,  employees,  number  of 1045 

Middle  States: 

Freight    rates 1682 

Statistics  regarding  two  and  three  tour  systems  in  paper  and  pulp 

mills 1747-1750 

Middleton  Paper  Mills,  letter  from  Jas.  A.  Ross  of 1540-1541 

Miesterlich  process 836 

Milledgeville  (111.)  Free  Press,  letter 1551 

Millen,  Geo.  H 997 

Miller,  Hon.  Jas.  M 1984 

Signs  preliminary  report  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1984 

Miller,  Mr.,  senior  member  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  stockholder  and  director 

in  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 940 

Miller,  Warner: 

Appears  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee  when  formulating  Ding- 
ley  law 13 

Price  of  paper  indicated  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 471 

Reply  to  the  address  made  before  the  Joint  High  (Commission  by  Mr. 

Norrls  regarding  duty  on  pulp  and  paper ^ 1221-1226 

Milliken,  Chas.  A 902 

Milllnocket,  Me.,  freight  rates 135-139 

Mills : 

(See  also  Paper  mills.) 

Age  and  condition,  International  Paper  Company 1213 

Inventory  of,  International  Paper  CJompany 725-728 

Output,  Kimberly-Clark  Company 3875 

Shut  down.  International  Paper  Company 1099-1100 

Mills,  D.  O 194 

Mills,  Mr.,  director  of  International  Paper  Company 1031 

Millwrights.     (See  Wages.) 

Milton,  Geo.  F.,  president  Knoxville  Sentinel  Company,  statement  before 

Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 639-640 

Milton,  George  T.,  relations  with  Parsons  &  CJo 978 
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Milton.  G.  T 408 

Milwaukee  daily  papers,  mills  supplying  paper  to 1S02 

Milwaukee  News,  prices  paid  for  print  paper 1916 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 76 

Statement  regarding  project  of  starting  paper  mill  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.  774 
Milwaukee,  Western  Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Association  meeting,  June 

24,   1907 312 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  freight  rates 1683 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  contracts: 

Ck)mbinatlon  inferred 741 

Menasha  Paper  Company i IBIS 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal 74,403 

Contracts,   Northwest  Paper  Company 1621-1022 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Northeast  Argus,  letter 1551 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  office  of  Hennepin  Paper  Company  located  at 1932 

Minneapolis  News,  contracts,  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1933 

Minneapolis  Tribune: 

Contracts,  Menasha  Paper  Ompany 1898 

Largest  contract  of  Menasha  Paper  Company 1915 

Minnesota : 

Forests  cut  clean 1906 

Freight  rates 1694 

Lumbermen,  wages  of 1922-1936 

Mills  shut  down_ 793 

New  paper  mills 1796 

Newspapers,  list  of . 77 

Pine,  cutting  of 1624-1625 

Pulp  mills 1706 

Pulp  wood 1 1357 

Obtained  from,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1694 

Spruce — 

Grows  around  tamarack  swamps 1623 

Grows  around  swamp  lands 1623-1624 

State  land  reservations 1906 

Stumpage  values 1370 

United  States  land  reservations  in 1906 

Minnesota  and  Great  Falls  Railway  Company,  wood  contracts,  Northwest 

Paper  Company 1641 

Miramichi  Lumber  Company 497 

Miramichi   River 1059 

Mispec,  New  Brunswick: 

New  Brunswick  Mills 544 

Stetson,  Cutler  &  Co.,  pulp  mill  at 564 

Mississippi  newspapers,  list  of 78 

Missouri  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  Railway,  W.  D.  Hurlbut,  general 

freight  agent  for 1685,1907 

Missouri  River  points,  freight  rates 498 

Mitchell,  Sidney,  box-board  pool,  vice-president  of Z26 

Mix,  James  T.,  associated  with  Craig  &  Co 156 

Mix,  Mr.,  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  quotes  Syiracuse  Post-Standard 

$2.50  September,  1907 575 

Moisture.     (See  Wood  pulp — Moisture.) 

Moline   (111.)    Dispatch 76,400 

Quotation  from  letter 1557 

Montague   Mill 746 

Montague  Mills: 

Cotton-waste  paper  made 628,1175 

Make  a  fine  quality  of  paper 115 

Montana  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 69,76 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  quotation  from  letter 1557 

Monticello  (N.  Y.)  Watchman,  quotation  from  letter 1574 

Montmagny,  Canada,  freight  rates 1680 

Montpelier  (Vt.)  Journal,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

Moore,  Mr.,  of  Berlin  Paper  Company 651 
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Moore,  B.  D.,  Oanadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Moore,  Hon.  J.  Hampton,  letters  addressed  to,  by  Grellet  CJolllns,  Martin 
&  Wm.  H.  Nixon  Paper  Company,  and  Jessnp  &  Moore  Paper  Com- 
pany  1 1544-1545 

Moose  River  tract,  spruce  yield 1365-1366 

Morawetz,  Victor 200 

Morgan,  S.  P.,  letter  giving  increase  in  cost  of  labor  with  Champlain 

Realty  Company,  1899  to  1907 1044-1045 

Morris,  J.  G.    {See  also  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post) 743 

Morrisonville  Mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  pulp  workers 361-369 

Moynihan,  A.  J.,  letter 1570 

Muncie  (Ind.)   Star 67 

Munsey,  Frank,  quoted  as  making  $1,000,000  a  year 835 

Munsey*s  Magazine 1731 

Murdock,   Hon.  Victor,  letter  inclosing  statistics  from  the  Bureau  of 

Census  giving  prices  paid  for  paper,  1905-1909 1535-1538 

Murphy,  E.  G.,  letter 1539 

Murphy,  Henry  C.  (see  also  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier) 740 

Murphy,  king  of  the  newsboys 763, 768 

Murray,  Aubrey 1856 

Murray  Hill  Hotel,  Binders*  Board  Association  meeting _• 328-324 

Musician,  letter  from 1557 

Musicians,  wages 360 

Muskogee  (Ind.  T.)  Phoenix 67 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat 416 

Myers  v.  United  States 560 

Myers  &  Co.,  countervailing  duty 1948 

Nash,  W.  E.,  manager  of  Northern  Paper  Company 1909 

Nashua  (N.  H.) : 

Telegraph 79 

Paper  costs  less  in  1907  than  in  1906 81 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  : 

American 409 

Tennesseean 80 

National  Paper  Company : 

Organization 14 

Print  paper  Imports  and  exports 552 

Natural  Dam: 

(See  also  Aldrich  Paper  Company.) 

Output :. 146 

Nebraska  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Necessaries  of  life,  increase  in  cost  of 678 

Neenah,  Wis.: 

Paper  mill  at 650 

Kimberly-Clark  Company  mill  at 1867 

Neenah  Paper  Company,  freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Neglect  of  foreign  markets ^ 431 

Nelll,  Charles  P.,  letter  to  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  chairman,  accompanying 

statistics  regarding  paper  workers*  wages 807 

Nekoosa  Paper  Company,  freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Nekoosa  Paper  CJompany,  Scripps-McRae  and  Northwest  Paper  Company 

contract 1653 

Nelson,  A.  H.,  letter 1551 

Nelson,  BenJ.  F. : 

(See  also  Hennepin  Paper  Company.) 

Attended  Chicago  meeting 1759 

Combination  or  agreement  to  fix  prices  denied 1933 

CJorrects  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers  Assoclatlon*s  statement  of 

lumberman's  wages 1934-1935 

Part  owner  with  Mr.  Walker  of  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1933 

Proprietor  of  Hennepin  Paper  Company 621 

Scrlpps-McRae  League,  member  of  company's  committee 1658 

Statement  before  Select  CJommittee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1932-1942 

Statement  regarding  Canadian  restrictions  on  pulp  wood  exports.  1937-1938 

Statement  regarding  effect  of  repeal  of  tariff 1937-1938 

Nelson,  W.  R.,  (see  also  Kansas  City  Star) 833 
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Netherlands :  P««e- 

Imports 100^1009 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper  products,  statistics 896-881 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-871 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 402 

New    Brunswick 496 

Crown  lands 903 

Number  of  square  miles 564 

International   Paper   Company   buys  560   square  miles   of   timber 

land 250-251 

Pulp  wood  admitted  free  into  the  United  States 561 

Taxes  paid  to,  on  timber  lands  by  International  Paper  Company — 1057, 1058 

Timber  lands 564 

Largely  spruce 891 

Value  of 1276-1277 

New  England  injured  by  pernicious  cutting  of  woods 1774 

New  England  States,  statistics  regarding  two  and  three  tour  systems  in 

paper  and  pulp  millS—_ 1744-1747 

New  Ehigland  publishers,  combination  to  purchase  paper  in  Canada.  529, 006-607 
New  Hampshire: 

Bureau*  of  labor  statistics  of  paper  and  pulp  industry,  wages,  and 

hours  of  labor 990 

Newspapers,  list  of 77 

Output  of  print  paper  mills 146 

Pulp  wood 1357 

Spruce,  per  cent  of,  standing 1577 

Stumpage  values 1370 

Taxes  on  timber  lands 1049 

Wages,  increase  of 990 

New  Jersey  newspapers,  list  of 77 

New  London  (Conn.) : 

Day 389 

Globe 67 

New  London  (Mo.)  Record,  letter 1550 

New  Mexico  newspapers,  list  of 78 

New  mills.     (See  Paper  mills,  new.) 

New  Orleans  Item,  contracts,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 940 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Picayune 69 

New  Orleans  States  and  News,  contracts  lost  by  Berlin  mills  Company..     1411 
New  York  American,  article,  April  25,  1908,  Let  the  publishers  be  consist- 
ent—What's the  matter  with  those  high-tariflC  editors? 1313,1314,1315 

New  York  American,  quality  of  paper  used 115 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company 64 

Chart  showing  average  cost  of  wood,  1898-1908 1493-1494 

Chart  showing  relative  position  of  cost  and  selling  prices,  1899- 

1907- 1501-1503 

Contracts,  New  York  World 840,841 

Fuel,  advance  in  cost  of 1497-1^^8 

Ground  wood,  only,  used 1493 

Increases  rate  of  paper  to  the  Little  Rock  Democrat 64 

Lumber  refuse  used  in  making  paper 1495-1496 

Materials,  increase  in  cost  of,  1907-1908 1496 

Mills,  name  and  location  of  each 1492 

Prices  quoted  Wilkes-Barre  Times  ($2.75) . 164 

Prices  quoted  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  ($2.40) 177 

Products  manufactured  by 1498 

Profit-sharing  system  adopted . 1511 

Refusal  of  quotations,  reason  for 1529 

Refuses  to  sell  to  Paterson  (N.  J.)  News 89 

Relation  to  the  International  Paper  Company 91 

Represents  Dalton  Paper  Company 91 

Reserve  of  paper  kept  on  hand 1525-1526 

Statement  of  the  kinds  of  trees  used  In  manufacture  of  paper  at  John- 

sonburg • 1495 

Two-tour  system  used 1512 

Wages,  scale  of 1944-1501 

New  York  Central  Railway,  freight  rates 965-966 
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New  Toirk  City:  Page^ 

Average  price  of  print  paper  imported  at 3008 

Freight  rates 135-139,  966,  1415 

Kapid  transit  facilities  in,  benefiting  the  laboring  man 1739 

Rents 173^ 

Street  sales  of  newspapers 65$ 

New  York  dailies: 

American  News  Company  distributing  agent  for 757-762 

Circulation  out  of  New  York  City 762 

Method  of  circulation ^ 756-759,  762 

Proportionate  space  news  and  advertisements 755 

New  York  Democrat,  article.  May  9,  1908,  The  par>er  chase 1311 

New  York  Evening  Post: 

Article  on  the  rise  In  print  paper;  views  of  newspaper  publishers 
and  of  paper  makers:  case  of  western  trust;  International  Paper 
Company ;  President  Burbanks's  statement ;  increased  cost  of  wood  ; 
charge  of  dumping;  problem  of  the  tariff;  no  duty  on  wood  pulp; 

what  Canada  may  do 694,  715-718 

Article  regarding  International  Paper  Company 56^ 

Article,  The  rise  In  print  paper 246,  1319-1323,  1761 

Cotton-waste  paper  used  by 625,627 

Memorandum   by   International   Paper  Company   regarding  rise   In 

prices 435 

Quality  of  paper  used 116,116 

New  York  Globe  article,  April  27,  1908,  The  press  on  the  square  deal 1318 

New  York  Herald: 
Articles — 

September  21,  1907:  What  will  the  1-cent  newspapers  do? 1328 

November  9,  1907 :  President  Roosevelt  intervenes  to  save  1-cent 

newspapers 1316-131T 

April  27,  1908:  Attack  on  the  paper  makers 1318 

April   30,   1908:  Common-sense   view  of  the   1-cent   newspaper 

fallacy 1315-1316 

May  4, 190S :  Facetious  publishers  of  1-cent  papers 1325-1320 

May  7,  1908:  Business  is  business 132T 

Statement  by  W.  B.  Dillon  regarding  increase  of  prices 131-133 

Consumption  of  paper 774 

Contract,  $1.94  on  a  production  basis 771 

Contract  taken   from   International   Paper  Company   and   given   to 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company 698-700 

Contracts 32 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  (on  a  production  basis) 841-842 

International  Paper  Company 119^ 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  takes  contract  from  International 

Paper  Company 464 

"Help  wanted"  advertisements  carried  at  a  loss 766-76T 

Lowest  paper  contract 773,774 

No  Increase  In  cost  of  print  paper  to 985 

Prices  paid  for  paper 771 

Victory  presses  Installed 1715 

Weight  of  paper  below  standard 454,455 

New  York  Journal: 

Contract  changed  from  audit  form 770 

Contract  with  International  Paper  Company 17 

Largest  buyer  of  paper lie 

Return  privilege  restricted 750 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 70,179-180 

New   York   labor  bulletin,   September,   190G,   International   Paper  Com- 
pany, agreement  with  mill  labor 34T 

New  York  newspaper  publishers.     Brief  submitted  by  John  Norris  in 

stereotypers'  arbitration 1715-1 74t 

New  York  Modem  Stories,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

New  York  newspapers,  list  of 7T 

New  York  newspapers,  list  of  those  affected  by  the  proposed  stereotypers* 

wage  scale  and  effect  of  the  same 1719-1720 

New  York  Press,  letter  refusing  testimony 1548 

New  York  Staats-Zeitung 75 
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New  York  Staats-Zeltung — CJontinued.  P*«*- 

Contract  In  1906  and  1907 Si 

Contracts,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company JH3 

Cost  of  paper  increased 53 

Pays  less  for  paper  than  New  York  World 55 

Prices  paid  for  paper,  1891-1909,  contracts  with  Remington  Paper 
Company,  International  Paper  Company,  Aldrich  Paper  Company, 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 1220 

Profits  of 1201, 1206 

Translations  from  editorials  in,  by  Herman  Ridder 1206-1208 

New  York  (State)  : 

Constitution  forbids  cutting  of  timber  in  State  forests 582 

Hours  of  labor 1978 

Organized  wage-workers,  statement  of  earnings 369-360 

Output  of  print-paper  mills 146 

Paper  makers,  average  wages 359-370 

Paper  makers  Idle 359 

Paper  mills,  output  of 146 

Print-paper  output  one-third  of  United  States 359 

Pulp  wood 1357 

Spruce,  per  cent  of  standing 1577 

Stumpage  values 1370 

Taxes  on  timber  lands 1049 

Wages  for  1906  (average) 363 

Wages,  union  labor 359-360 

Wood-pulp  imports 544 

New  York,  State  department  of  labor: 

Report  of  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  statistics  of  labor  in   paper 

industries 346,  359-370 

Report  on  factory  inspection « 1978 

Two  and  three  tour  systems,  information  to  be  obtained  regarding.  694-695 

New  York  State  forest  reserve,  spruce  yield 1362-1364 

New  York  Stereotypers'  Union,  No.  1 : 

Arbitration  with  Mr.  Norris,  referred  to  by  T.  T.  Waller 1177-1178 

Brief  presented  by  John  Norris 1715-1741 

Number  of  members 1725 

New  York  Sun: 
Articles — 

November  22,  1903 :  Developed  and.  undeveloped  water  power  in 

the  United  States 1272-1282 

Noveml)er  9,  1907:  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  white  paper 1323 

November  16,  1907:  Will  this  bill  be  paid? 1329 

September  21,  1907:  Views  on  the  price  of  paper 1330-1332 

December  4,  1907:  His  embarrassment  In  the  matter  of  white 

paper 1323-1324 

March  26,  1908:  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  pulp 1328 

March  26,  1908:  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  pulp 1304 

Bullock  presses  installed 1715 

Contracts,  International  Paper  Company 1195-1196 

Prices  not  supplied  by 770-T71 

New  York  Telegraph 71 

New  York  Times: 

Casting,  increase  in  amount  paid  for 1722 

Contract  favorable  to  the  publishers 842 

Contract  gives  advantage  of  paper  made  by  best  mill  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  (Hudson  Falls  Mills) 723 

Contract  of,  similar  to  that  of  Chicago  Record-Herald 72D 

(Contract  on  profit  basis 770 

Contract,  papers  that  have  similar 760 

Contract  with  General  Paper  Company 260 

Contract  with  International  Paper  Company 17-23,42 

Contracts — 

Declines  to  furnish 696-698,720 

International  Paper  Company,  profits  above  cost  of  manufacture-     1634 
International  Paper  Company  releases,  from  secrecy  regarding.      696 

Question  of  submitting  copies  to  select  committee 1194 

Copies  of  contracts  to  be  produced 377-378 
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New  York  Times — Continued.  Page. 

Delivery  service  of  Its  own 757 

Moved  to  new  office  in  1905 1717 

Mr.  Norris,  business  manager 9 

No  increase  in  cost  of  print  paper  to 986 

No  testimony  regarding  production  basis 455 

Ocbs,  Adolpb  S.,  president 697 

Paper  accounts 22 

Paper  made  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 1 688 

Prices 760 

Profits  of 140, 1201 

Quality  of  paper  used 114-115 

Relations  with  International  Paper  Company 703, 719-738, 1193-1194 

Size  of  editions 756 

Walter  presses  installed 1716 

New  York  Tribune: 

Hoe  presses  installed 1716 

New  York  World: 

Article  dated  January  19,  1905,  regarding  loss  of  large  contracts  by 

the  International  Paper  Company 698-700 

Contracts — 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company  (on  a  production  basis) 841-842 

Manufacturer's  Paper  Company,  Hudson  River  Paper  Company, 
Glens  Falls  Paper  Company,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany   840-841 

Contracts  for  paper ^ 32 

Cost  per  page 769 

"  Help  wanted  "  advertising  carried  at  a  loss 766,  767 

Invited  to  enter  Publisher's  Paper  Company 639 

John  Norris,  business  manager  for  eight  years 767 

No  increase  in  cost  of  print  paper  to 985 

Paid  more  for  paper  than  smaller  newspapers 55 

Paper  purchased  from  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 116 

Paper  purchased  from  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Conmpany 772 

Paper  purchased  in  the  open  market  for  $2.41 771 

Paper  same  as  that  used  by  New  York  Herald 116 

Price  reduced  to  1  cent  in  1896 763 

Purchases  from  Glens  Falls  Company 116 

Reduction  in  price  expands  Fort  Edward  Mills 764 

Repeal  of  tariff  advocated  by 774 

Return  privilege  restricted  by 759 

Uses  44,000  tons  per  year 771 

Weight  of  paper  l)elow  standard 452,454-466 

New  York  Zeltung,  paper  made  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 688 

New  Zealand,  tariff  on  paper 1184 

Newark  (N.  J.)  : 

Advertiser,  contracts,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 942 

CaU 69 

Freie    Zeltung 80, 416 

Letter 1568-1569 

News 70 

{See  also  Dodd,  Charles  F.) 

Amount  of  paper  consumed  by 623-624 

Contracts — 

International  paper  Company,  1898 623-627 

Wilder  &  Co.,  1899-1898 622-623,627 

Cotton-waste  paper  used 622-623,625,627 

Increase  in  consumption  of  paper 623-626 

Increase  in  size  of  newspaper  caused  by  increase  in  advertising.      626 
International  Paper  Company  reduces  price  of  paper  in  1905—  624-626 

Method  of  adjusting  yearly  rate  under  five-year  contract 626 

•     Prints  Newark  Sunday  Call  on  Its  presses 624 

Prosperous  business 626 

Relations  with  paper  companies 1 622-626 

Statement  of  contracts  with  Wilder  &  Co.,  and  International 

Paper  Company 627 

Star 70,404 
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Newark  (N.  J.)— Continued.  P««- 

Star  and  Advertiser 15^162 

Sunday  Call- 
Contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

Printed  on  presses  of  Newark  News 624 

Newburgh  News.     (See  also  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Cc»n- 
pany.) 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  News 70, 175-178 

Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company: 

Orders  refused  by  paper  makers 175-lTB 

Quotations  made 175-178 

Newcomb,  C.  H.,  letter 1569 

Newhall,  Henry  W.,  letter 15® 

Newman  (111.)  Republican,  quotation  from  letter 1574 

Newport  (R.  I.)  News 408 

Newport  News  (Va.)   Press ,_      752 

Newsboards,  made  from  returns  of  newspapers 313 

Newsboys,  returns  to lift 

Newspaper  contracts,  expire  at  different  periods 554 

Newspaper  living,  increased  cost  of.     (See  Newspapers,  increased  cost  of 

production.) 
Newspapers : 

(See  also  Bulldog  editions;  New  York  dailies;  Sunday  editions.) 
Agitating  tariff  repeal,  who  have  contracts  with  International  Paper 

Company,  list  of 113^1140 

Associated  Press  list 380 

Causes  of  increase  in  size  and  reduction  in  price 7W 

Circulation 750-760,  762-783 

Columns  per  page 761 

Contracts,  statistics  of--^ 1806-1^53 

Cost  per  page 761,1732 

Delivery    service 757,  758, 750. 760 

Different  from  other  tariff  subjects 553-554 

Disinclined  to  supply  information 697 

Dividends  higher  than  those  of  paper  companies 1029 

Effect  of,  upon  forests 1770 

Feasibility  of  newspapers  making  paper 294,635 

Freight  rates,  statistics 1S06-1853 

Increased  cost  of  production 760, 1729-1735 

Brief  of  New  York  City  publishers,  July  26,  1907,  in  matter  of 

stereotypers*  arbitration 708-SOl 

Information  received  from,  being  arranged  by  Bureau  of  Census 771 

Information  refused 771 

Inquiries  sent  to,  by  Byron  S.  Adams 1348 

Interest  in  paper  making 772 

Large  newspapers  interested  in  the  movement  for  removal  of  tariff 773 

Letter  sent  to,  by  Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann  inclosing  schedule  for  purposes 

of  making  statistics 1JW8 

Libelous  attacks  of 1700 

List  of,  comprising  Scripps-McRae  I^eague  and  names  of  paper  manu- 
facturers supplying  each 1653-1654,1650 

List  of,  having  contracts  with  Antietam  Paper  Company 1432-1433 

Lower  prices  received  by 772 

Making  money 835 

No  increase  on  cost  of  print  paper  to  large  newspapers 985 

Number  in  the  United  States 1138 

Political  affiliations,  statistics  of 1806-1853 

Price  fixed 553 

Prices  not  supplied  by 770-771 

Prices  of 762,  763,  764 

Prices  should  be  raised .     734 

Print  paper  a  small  factor  in  cost  of 1110 

Print  paper,  method  of  shipment  to,  statistics 1806-1853 

Print  paper  prices,  statistics  obtained  from 1806-1850 

Profits  compared  with  profits  of  the  International  Paper  Company  1200-1201 

Profits  less  than  in  other  enterprises 1734 

Replies  from  inquiries  sent  out 787 
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Newspapers — Ck)ntinued.  Page. 

Size  of,  curtailed,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat 1 646-647 

Size  of  editions 766 

Size  of  those  giving  statistics  respecting  paper 63 

Statistics- 
Highest  price  quoted  for  print  paper ^ 1361 

Lowest  price  quoted  for  print  paper 1361 

New  York  State,  answers  received  from 1360 

Preferences  regarding  tariff  repeal .  1806-1863 

Statement  of  Mr.  Steuart  regarding 1349-1362 

Tabulations — 

No.  1 :  Number  of  schedules  mailed  to  newspapers ;  complete 
returns  tabulated;   preference  as  to  removal   of  tariflT; 

classified  according  to  political  affiliation 1806-1807 

No.  2:  Summary;  newspaper  returns  tabulated;  average 
price  now  paid  for  paper;  average  prices  for  selected 
years;    how   shipped;   and   whether   under   contract,   by 

State 180a-1890 

No.  3:  Newspapers  reporting  present  highest  and  lowest 
prices  paid  for  paper,  and  highest  and  lowest  prices  hi 

other  specified  years 1810-1811 

No.  4 :  Newspapers  reporting ;  price  now  being  paid  for  print 
paper  and  prices  for  selected  years ;  how  shipped ;  whether 
under  contract ;  and  preference  as  to  removal  of  tariff.  1812-1853 

Tabulations  of  statistics  received  from 1806-1863 

Stevens  bill  opposed  by 773 

Tariff  repeal  opposed  by — 

Furniture  Industry 1660 

Keokuk(Iowa)    Standard 1568 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Lutheran  Observer 1568 

Lewlston  (Me.)  Journal . 1547-1648 

Protectionist 1674 

Radford,  Harry  V 1563 

United  Press  list 380 

Newspaper  publishers: 

(See  also  New  York  Newspaper  Publishers.) 

Bankrupt 596-597 

Cases  of  hardship  on,  statement  in  views  of  the  minority  of  the 

Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1986 

Contention  of,  stated  In  report  of  select  committee 1972 

Contracts  lost  by  International  Paper  0>mpany 1152 

Inquiries  sent  to,  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  7 

Profits  eliminated 300-301,  594-598 

Profits  reduced,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 612 

Some  Justification  for  their  attitude  (Sherman) 949 

Suspending  publication 927 

Tabulations  of  schedules  received  from  Census  Bureau 1806-1853 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,  should  have  had  a  hearing  before 297 

Witnesses  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper,  list  of, 
with  paper  manufacturers  with  whom  they  have  contracts,  ton- 
nage, and  prices  paid  stated 1139-1140 

Newspaper  returns.     {See  Returns.) 

Newspaper  Supply  Company  {see  Scrlpps-McRae  League) 1663 

New^apers  reduced  In  size,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- Journal 593-594 

Newspapers  replying  to  questions  of  the  committee  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association 67-76 

List  by  States 76-79 

Newton  (Kans.)  Republican 68 

Niagara  Falls  mill 746 

Paper  used  by  Syracuse  Post-Standard 671 

Niagara  Falls  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers  and  pulp 

workers 361-369 

Niagara  Falls,  paper  mills  located  at 1616 

Niagara  Junction,  switching  charges  Increase 1061 

Niagara  Power  Company,  power  supplied  Cllflf  Paper  Company 1612 
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Niagara  River  Manufocturlng  Oompahy:  P*«>e. 

Capacity  of  mill 1616 

Investment,  amount  of 1616 

Letter  to  Arthur  C.  Bastings  to  be  presented  to  the  Select  Committee 

on  Pulp  and  Paper  protesting  against  repeal  of  tariff 1616 

Niagara,  Wis.,  Kimberly-Clark  Company  mill  at 1867 

Night  boss,  ^ages,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 937 

Nlpissing 496 

Norfolk  (Va.): 

Ledger-Dispatch 409 

Virginia  Pilot 410 

Norris,  John: 

A  free-trader  (Lyman) 1230 

Appeared  before  Joint  High  Commission,  Industrial  Commission  on 

Trusts,  and  Judiciary  Committee 1025-1026 

Arbitrator  between  Scripps-McRae  League  and  western  papers^ 786 

Arbitration  with  New  York  Stereotypers*  Union  No.  1,  refer^ice  to, 

by  T.  T.  Waller 1177-1178 

Audit  of  International  Paper  Company's  books,  results  of 706-709 

Audits  books  of  International  Paper  Company 18 

Both  a  witness  and  a  counsel 784-785 

Brief  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  presented 

to  the  Joint  High  Commission  of  the  United  States  and  Canada..  74^748 
Brief  submitted  on  behalf  of  New  York  newspaper  publishers   in 

arbitration  of  New  York  Stereotypers'  No.  1  scale 1715-1741 

Business  manager  of  New  York  World  for  eight  years 767 

Business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  representative  of  the 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association ^ 7 

City  editor  of  Philadelphia  Record  in  1877 T6S 

Considered  by  the  Select  Committee  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  and  not  of  his  news- 
paper   1201-12QS 

Corrected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fynes  regarding  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of 

output 729 

Cowles,  D.  S.,  letter  to  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon  on  increases  in  cost 

of  labor;  statements  called  in  question 346, SM 

Estimate  of  the  output  of  print  paper 148 

Fallacy  regarding  the  difference  in  value  between  paper  used  by  New 

York  Herald  and  that  used  by  New  York  Times  (Sherman) 96S 

Inquiries  suggested  to  be  made  of  paper  makers 181 

Inspects  Hudson  Falls  Mills 704 

Investigates  cost  of  International  Paper  Company's  labor 358 

Letter  addressed  to,  by  W.  W.  Thornton  regarding  arbitration 1630 

Letter  Inclosing  telegram  from  J.  R.  Booth,  of  Ottawa,  giving  wages 

in  Canada ^3 

Letter  to  F.  B.  Jennings,  of  Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell,  giving 

exports  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  1905-1907.    1010 
Letter  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Mann  correcting  error  regarding  New  York 

State  constitution 798 

Mr.  Davis  quotes  price  of  $2.50  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Norris  in  a  labor 

dispute 884 

No  expert  in  news-print  paper 118 

Not  paid  for  representing  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 696 

Pursuing  the  paper  industry  for  years  (Lyman) ^  1208 

Represents  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  not  the 

New  York  Times 698 

Statement  before  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 45 

Statement  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 1239-1260 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  tendering  cor- 
respondence regarding  Scripps-McRae  arbitration 1774-1777 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 4-234, 

245-282,  286-289.  303-501,  550-569,  693-749,  752-801,  805-829,  839-842 
Statement  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee  concerning  production 

basis 471 

Statement  of  relations  between  New  York  Times  and  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company  and  the  Hudson  Falls  Mills  exami- 
nation  703-715;  719-7S8 
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Norris,  John — Continued.  Page. 

Statement   regarding   International   Paper   Company    presented   to 

Joint  High  Commission  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 746-8 

Telegram  to  Geo.  Chahoon,  jr.,  asking  information  about  Canadian 

labor  and  wages 806 

Testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  respecting  conditions  of 

the  paper  trade  (1901) 13 

North,  S.  N.  D. : 

Figures  supplied  by,  criticized  by  American  Newspaper  Publishers* 

Association  779 

Letter  addressed  to,  by  Hon.  James  B.  Mann,  asking  for  statistics 

regarding  pulp  and  paper  (dated  May  5,  1908) 1353 

Letter  asking  to  be  summoned  as  witness  before  the  select  commit- 
tee, to  Chairman  J.  R.  Mann  ^dated  AprU  28,  1908) 221 

Letter  to  Hon.  John  Dalzell  giving  table  of  prices  of  print  paper 

(1890-1896;  1900-1907)   (dated  December  3,  1907) 156-152,218-219 

Letter  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Mann,  chairman,  stating  that  the  Census  Bureau 
is  collecting  statistics  on  wood  and  wood  pulp,  and  inclosing  sta- 
tistics (Forestry  Bureau)  for  1905-6 374-375 

statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1344-1348 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  ; 

Herald 75 

Transcript 73,  79,  402 

North  America,  wood  pulp  exports 569 

North  Carolina: 

Largest  paper  mill  in  the  United  States 145 

List  of  paper  mills  given  in  Lockwood's  Directory 145 

Newspapers,  list  of 77 

Northampton  (Mass.)  Herald,  quotation  from  letter 1559 

Northern  frontier,  wood  pulp  imports 543 

Northern  Paper  Company: 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Pulp  wood  company 1906,1909 

Northern  Pine  Manufacturer's  Association: 

Correction  of  table  of  wages  issued  by 1046, 1934-1935 

Objects  of  organization 1934 

Report  of  J.  E.  Rhodes  giving  wages  of  lumbermen,  1896-1907 1047 

Statement  of  lumbermen's  wages  corrected  by  Nelson,  B.  F 1934-1935 

Norway  makes  good  pulp 334 

Northwest  Paper  Company: 

{See  also  McNair,  Clarence  I.) 

Bradner,  Smith  &  Co.,  authorized  to  seoure  orders 1665 

Bunnell,  Mr.,  testimony  of,  referred  to 1622-1626 

Canadian  pulp  purchased  by,  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Paper  (Company.    1665 

Canadian  pulp  purchased,  1901-1902 1665-1666 

Prices  paid  for 1665-1666 

Capacity  of  mill 1664 

Capitalization 1635, 1643, 1644, 1648 

Ombination    and    agreement    to    restrict    output    and    fix    prices 

denied 1622-1623, 1625-1627, 1672 

Commenced  operation  in  1898 1666 

Comparative  table  of  costs  and  selling  prices  of  paper,  profit,  daily 

product  of  mill,  and  ground-wood  costs 1673 

O)mponent  company  of  General  Paper  Company 583-584, 621 

Contracts — 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Evening  Herald 620-621 

Duluth   News-Tribune 583 

Scripps-McRae  league 1652 

Text  of  same 1653-1660 

Contract  with  Scripps-McRae  League  executed  by — 

Geo.  G.  Booth 1653 

Milton  A.  McRae 1653 

Cost  of  manufacture,  increase  in 1633 

Demand  fallen  oflC  during  last  six  months 1632 

Dividwids 1635,1643 

Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune,  relations  with 1621,1623 

Expense  charges 1638 
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Northwest  Paper  Ck)mpany — Continued. 

Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum,  relations  with l€2D-ltSl 

Felts,  cost  of 1067, 1675 

Finishing  supplies,  cost  of 1638, 1667-1668, 1675 

Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  controls 621 

Ground  wood,  cost  of 1637.1674 

Hurlbut  Traffic  Association  does  not  represent 1687 

Labor,  cost  of 1674-1676, 19TT 

In  a  ton  of  paper 163^1640, 1674-1675 

Labor  organizations  not  at 1671 

Labor,  rate  per  hour 1668 

Lumber,  cost  of 1668, 1676 

McNair,  Clarence  I.,  manager  of,  statement  before  the  Select  Oom- 

mittee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1620-1678 

Mr.  McNair  and  Mr.  Brossard,  manager  of  the  Itasca  Paper  Company, 
seek  to  divide  business  of  Duluth  Herald  and  Duloth  News- 
Tribune 1625 

Manufacturing  materials,  cost  of,  table 1673 

Materials,  cost  of 1636-1637 

Mills  of,  located  at  Cloquet,  Minn 1630 

Mills,  number  of  days  running,  1902-1907 .  1W2 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal — 

Contract  assumed  on  dissolution  of  General  Paper  Company.  1621-1622 

Relations  with 1621-1622 

Not  represented  by  Mr.  Hurlbut 1627 

Oils,  cost  of 1668,1676 

Operating  expenses 1637 

Cost  of 1673-1674 

Output 1643 

Restricted,  1908 1664 

Prices  received,  1907-1908 1644-1647 

Production,  cost  of 19T& 

Profits  per  ton,  1902-1907 1633-1634 

Pulp  wood,  cost  of 1674,1675 

Increase  in 1642 

Purchased  no  wood  from  Weyerhaueser  interests 1623,1641 

Relations  with  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 1622 

Repairs,  cost  of 1638 

St  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  relations  with 1622 

Bcripps-McRae  meetings,  statement  regarding 1627-162S 

Small  percentage  of  newspapers  making  complaints 163i 

Stock 1635 

Sulphite  fiber,  cost  of 1639,1674 

Traffic  manager  for  western  mills,  no  connection  with,  statement  re- 
garding      1627 

Two-tour  system  used 1647,1648 

Wages 1675 

Wages,  average  per  annum 164S 

Water  power 1666-1667 

Western  merger,  statement  regarding 1629 

Wood  contracts  with  Cloquet  Tie  and  Post  Company,  Coolidge,  Schoss- 
ler  &  Co.,  McCulloch  &  Moss,  Minnesota  and  Great  f^iUs  Railway 

Company,  Tronsing  &  Witting 1641 

Wood,  cost  of 1638-1639 

Wood  pulp,  cost  of  production  per  ton 1668-1669 

Norway : 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper  products,  statistics 866-881 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics S66-871 

Labor  disputes,  settlement  of,  article  in  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1907 1164 

Lockout  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  article  regarding.  In  Paper  Trade 

Journal,  August  1,  1907 1163 

Paper  competes  with  American 900,910 

Strike  in  paper  mills  (1907) 116^1164 

Wages  compared  with  International  Paper  Company..  1085-1086, 1089-1090 
Wood-pulp  exports 642 
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Norwegian  Workmen's  Union 1160 

Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  CJompany 1411 

Norwood  Mill,  new— * 774 

Norwood  Paper  Company 65 

(See  also  Remington-Martin  Paper  Company.) 

Contracts 580 

Increases  rate  of  paper  to  the  New  London  Daily  Globe 65 

Output   : 146 

Annual 1544 

North  Carolina: 

Pulp  mills 540 

Spruce  in  540-541 

North  Dakota  newspapers,  list  of 77 

North  Nashua  (N.  H.) 404 

North  Shore  Power  and  Navigation  Company 485 

Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin 73 

Noyes,  Frank  B 400 

(See  also  Chicago  Record-Herald.) 

Editor  of  Chicago  Record-Herald  and  president  of  the  Associated 

Press,  statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 627-639 

Favors  removal  of  the  tariff  and  the  Stevens  bill 636-637 

Repeal  of  the  tariff  would  lower  prices ;  immense  tracts  of  land  would 

be  thrown  open ;  mills  would  be  built  near  to  the  newspapers 634-635 

Oak,  Charles  E. : 

Agent  of  International  Company  in  New  Brunswick 496 

Letter  regarding  valuation  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick   timber 

lands 1276-1277 

Oak,  value  of 1277-1278 

Oats.     (See  Provisions.) 

Obsolete  machinery.     (See  Machinery,  obsolete.) 

Ocean  freight  rates 908,909 

Oceania,  wood-pulp  exports 569 

Ochs,  Adolph  S. : 

Consolidates  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  Philadelphia  Times 125 

Consults  with  Mr.  Waller  regarding  submitting  paper  contracts  to 

Select  Committee 1194 

President  of  New  York  Times 697 

Report  of  Mr.  Norrls  to,  as  result  of  the  audit  of  the  books  of  the 

International  Paper  Company 703-715,719-738 

Odell  Manufacturing  Company 1133 

Ogden  (Utah)   («pc  a?«o  Glassman,  William) 740 

Ogden,  H.  C,  paper  purchased  formerly  from  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, which  now  refuses  to  bid  on  contract;  agent  informs  us  that  he 
is  not  allowed  to  quote  any  newspaper  in  this  territory;  other  evi- 
dences of  combination  cited 831-832 

Ogden,  J.  W.,  witness 470 

O'Hara,  E.  H.  (sec  also  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald) 739 

Ohio  associated  dallies 594-595 

Ohio  dallies.     (See  Associated  Ohio  dallies.) 

Ohio  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Ohio,  profits  of  a  newspaper  in,  wiped  out 595 

Ohio  River  floods 1769 

Oil  City  (Pa.) 407 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick 74 

Relations  with  Cliff  Paper  Company 1601-1602 

Oilers'   wages,   Canada,   Canada   Paper   Company,    International    Paper 

Company,  Laurentlde  Paper  Company,  Riordan  Paper  Company 1337 

Oils: 

(See  also  Materials,  cost  of.) 

Cost  of.  Parsons  &  Co 915 

Oklahoma  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman : 74 

Clean  (N.  Y.)  : 

Herald  ^ 

Times 70 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  letter  opposing  tariff  repeal 1557 
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Olmsted,  George ^ 1532 

Letters  to  G.  C.  Sherman 1857-1858 

Omaha  (Nebr.)  : 

Bee   75 

News,  contracts,  Hennepin  Paper  Company lflS3 

World-Herald 68 

Contracts,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company,  Grand  Rapids  Pnlp 

and  Paper  Company,  Combined  Locks  Paper  Company 1916-1918 

Omaha  Western  Newspaper  Union 1916 

Olsen,  F.  L,,  organizing  Western  merger 262 

One-cent  papers 116,245,55^-554 

Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  1877 783 

One-tour  system,  statistics  of  mills  using 174^-1753,1754 

Ontario  mills 746 

Ontario,  province  of 488 

Council  order  requiring  pulp  wood  cut  in  Ontario  to  be  manufactured 

into  pulp  or  paper  in  the  province K9 

Crown  lands 1885 

Pulp-wood  exports  prohibited 1373,1705 

Export  duty  on  wood  products 637-63S 

Exports  of  saw  logs  forbidden 490 

Forest  wealth  in  northern 1604 

Forests,  efforts  to  conserve 495 

Prohibition  of  cutting  pulp  wood  on  Crown  lands  decided  not  to  be 

an  export  duty 1948-19^ 

Pulp  wood  cut  on  private  or  Crown  lands 558 

Pulp  wood  not  exported  from 1705 

Retaliates  against  Dingley  tarlflF 49Q 

Stumpage,  charges  for 1981 

Open  market,  method  of  selling  paper 468 

Operating  expenses,  cost  of: 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1589-150S 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1784 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1924-1927 

Hennepin  Paper  Company 1940-1941 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1637-1638, 1673-1674 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1860 

Orange  City  (La.)  Sioux  County  Herald,  letter 15T2 

Oregon  City,  mill  planting  cottonwood 1372 

Oregon  newspapers,  list  of 78 

Oregon,  spruce  grows 498 

Organized  labor.     {See  Union  labor.) 

Oshkosh  (Wia)  Northwestern 75,414 

Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company : 

Antietam  Paper  Company  buys  of 1430.1433,1437,1440 

Contracts,  Syracuse  Post-Standard 571 

Orders  refused  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 574 

Output 146 

^Vnnual 1544 

Prices  quoted  to  Elmlra  Star  Gazette  ($2.60) 159 

Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  (2J  cents) 170 

Relations  with  Syracuse  Post-Standard 572,573 

Supplied  with  paper  by  Cliff  Paper  Company  at  prices  lower  than  the 

market  rate 1609 

Otis  Falls  Paper  Mill 473,746 

Chicago  Record-Herald  supplied  by ?23 

Otis,  General.     (See  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times.) 
Ottawa,  Canada: 

Booth  Mill  situated  at 1062 

Freight   rates 146S 

Liberal  government  at 490 

News  concerning  pulp  and  paper  mills  near  Ottawa 996 

Ottawa,  statistics  on  exports  of  wood  into  United  States 481-4S5 

Wood  exports,  statistics  of,  obtained  from  Ottawa 695 

Ottawa   (Canada)   Citizen (57 
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Page. 
Ottawa  (Kans.) : 

Herald 79 

Republican 68 

Outagamie  Paper  Company,  freight  received  and  shipi)ed 1995 

Output : 

Agreement  to  restrict,  denied  by — 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1622-1623,1625-1627,1672 

V.  D.  Simons 1932 

Basis  of  Mr.  Norris's  estimate 147 

Blotting  paper 445 

Book  paper 446 

Book  paper,  restriction  of,  statement  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Paine,  jr 1527 

Booth  Mill 744-745 

Box  board 445 

Canada,  Booth  &  Co 109-110 

Canadian  mills 744-745 

Canadian,  purchased  by  American  paper  manufacturers 792 

Canadian  print  paper 579 

Comparative  production  of  various  kinds  of  paper 227 

Controlled  by  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co : 155,289 

Cost  of,  increased  during  last  ten  years 1617 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton  of,  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 729 

Cost  of,  less  under  General  Paper  Company 1919-1920 

Cost,  reduction  of 730-733 

Daily  production  of  American  and  Canadian  mills 445 

D.  S.  Cowles,  of  American  Pai>er  and  Pulp  Association,  sends  for 

statistics  of  production 255 

Eddy  Mill 744-745 

Effect  on  prices 775 

Endeavor  of  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  to  collect  data 

regarding,  a  failure 1758 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1362 

Fifty  per  cent  controlled  by  International  and  Western  mills 31 

Gould  Paper  Company 1019 

Greater  than  supply 426 

Ground  pulp 335-336, 445 

Ground  wood,  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1446 

Hanging  paper 445 

Increase,  1907 425-426 

Influences  determining 149 

International  Paper  Company — 

Comparison  of  production  in  1898  with  1907 1153,1154 

Cost  of,  about  the  same  at  Hudson  Falls  as  In  other  mills 723 

Denial  of  statement  that  output  of  print  paper  was  less  In  1908 

than  In  1898 1153,1154 

Tonnage  from  machines  in  1908 1145 

Iroquois  Paper  Company 1544 

Kimberly-Clark  Company • 1875 

Labor  cost  of  per  ton  output 352-353 

Laurentide  Mills 744-745 

Maine ^ 146 

Manila-fiber  paper 445 

Manufacturers'   Paper  Company 289 

New  Hampshire 146 

New  York  State . 146 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1643,1673 

Of  the  United  States  wrongly  ascribed  to  International  Paper  Com- 
pany    827-828 

Paper  products,  statistics  of,  for  1900  and  1905 1354-1355 

Parsons  &  Co 289,920-921,926 

1902-1907  974-975,976-977 

Print  paper 445 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1008 

International  Paper  Company,  1901-1907 1102-1103 

Print,  paper  mills,  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company..  1891-1892 
Pulp  and  paper  mills  not  less  than  $200,rXK),000 834 

40197—08 7 
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Output — Continued. 

Pulp     wood,     restriction     of,     by     International     Paper     Company 

denied  by  C.  H.  Griffin 1035-1038 

Remington-Martin   Compnny 1420.1444 

Reports  on,  of  mills  sought  by  Louis  Chable 1506. 152U 

Restricted — 

Ballou,  M.  H.,  denies 1909 

Berlin    Paper    Company , ^U 

Denied  by  T.  T.  Waller,  of  International  Paper  Company 1202 

Great  Northern  Paper  Comimny IMl 

International   Paper  Company 792, 1099-1100 

Remington   &  Martin   Paper  Company 911 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 941.955 

Statement  asserting  rostrlctioii  sent  out  February  19,  1908,  by 

Herman  Ridder 1205-1206 

Restricted   by   drought 7^ 

Restricted   in   1908— 

Berlin   Mills   Comi>any 1316 

Cliff   Paper  Comimny 1008,1612 

Franklin  Falls  Mill 1412 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1932 

Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1456 

International   Paper  Company 941 

Northwest    Pai^er    Company lflf4 

Remington-Martin   Company 1414 

Statement  of  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  regarding 1S^S4 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1484 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1892 

Restriction  by  agreement  denied  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 948-949 

Restriction  of,  denied  by  Gould,  G.  H.  B 1011-1012 

Restriction,  International  Paper  Company,  denies 1177 

Restriction  in  1908  by  Parsons  &  Co.  not  due  to  combination 984 

Restriction  of,  denied  by  Mr.  Waller,  International  Paper  Company—    1200 

Restriction  of,  of  spruce 744 

Restriction  of 32,105,169 

December,  1907. 834 

Book  paper 328-3a) 

Fiber  and  Manila- Association 170,450 

International  Paper  Company 92 

Letter  to  the  President  from  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 

Association 207-211 

Letters  written  by  D.  S.  Cowles 182 

Manila   fiber 328-330 

Soda  pulp. 328-330 

Sulphite  pulp 328-330 

Wood  pulp 335-336 

Roofing  paper 445 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  1907-8 964 

Shawlnigan  Falls  Mill 744-745 

Soda  fiber. 445 

Statistics  of  dally 146 

Straw  wrapping  paper 445 

Sulphite  fiber 335-336.  445 

Berlin  Mills  produce  one-third  total  output  in  United  States.  1396-1397 

Tissue  paper 445 

United  States  produces  one-third  of  print  paper.  New  York  leading—        10 

Vermont 146 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  mills 1859 

Wood  pulp 336 

World,  paper  products 1161 

Wrapping  paper 445 

Writing   paper 445 

Outterson,  J.  A.  : 

Arraigned  In  court  In  New  York  for  refusing  to  submit  books  of  his 

company 170 

Fiber  and  Manila  Association  books  required  by  the  grand  jury 449 

Surplus  paper  disposed  of  to  International  Paper  Company 700 
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Outterson  Mills,  paper  sold  through  Perkins,  Goodwin  &  Co 292 

Overcapitalization 6 

International  Paper  Company 193,197-199,716,796,823 

Overproduction,  mills  shut  down  because  of 330 

Owensboro  (Ky.) : 

Inquirer 75 

Messenger 75 

Pacific  coast: 

Combination  463 

Forests 495 

Freight  rates  to  Pacific  coast 128 

Paper  mills,  output 128 

Print  paper,  cost  higher  than  In  East 498 

Packers,  wages .' 360 

Paddock,  Mr 578 

Paducah  (Ky.)  : 

News-Democrat  68 

Sun,   letter   1560 

Page,  J.  M.,  letter 1549 

Paine,  Col.  A.  G. : 

Appears  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  1806 13 

Mr.  Haines  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  News  Informed  that  he  must  pur- 
chase  from   the   New   York   and   Pennsylvania   Paper   Company 

solely    32, 828 

Organizes  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 775 

Suggested  as  witness  by  D.  S.  Cowles 839 

Paine,  A.  G.,  Jr. : 

Combination,  book-paper  makers,  denied  by 1526 

Meeting  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Association  attended 1526 

Meetings  of  print-paper  manufacturers  and  fiber  and  manlla  manu- 
facturers not  attended,  nor  any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hanrahan__  1526 
Report  on  book  division  of  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 

February  6,  1908 1523-1525 

Second  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  Paper  Company,  statement  before  Select  Committee 

on  Pulp  and  Paper 1482-1532 

Statement  denying  attendance  at  meeting  to  restrict  products 1523 

Statements  regarding: 

American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 1520-1521 

Hours  of  labor 1531 

Meetings  of  paper  makers 1496,1508-1510,1512-1530 

Quotation  of  prices  to  customers 1522 

Restriction  of  output  of  book  paper 1527 

Statistics  compiled  by  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  1505-1507 

Palmers  Falls,  wood,  cost  of 737 

Panic  of  1907 : 

Canadian  lumber  trade  affected  by 1990 

Effect  on  advertising 755 

Effect  on  paper  industries 1868-1869,1890 

Park's  pool  broken  up  by 324-325 

Statement  In  the  views  of  the  minority  of  the  Select  Committee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper 1986 

Paper: 

Cords  of  wood  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of 851 

Deterioration  of,  report  on,  by  Society  of  Arts 1758 

Durability  of,  studied  by  Herzberg 1758 

Grease  proof 1758 

Material  for  making,  question  exciting  attention 582 

Moisture  proof 1758 

Raw  material  of 904 

Tests  for  dirt  In 1758 

Tests  for  spots  in 1758 

Vnlue  based  largely  on  raw  material 613 

Pa  per -bag  makers.     (See  Labor,  paper-bag  makers;    wages,  paper-bag 

makers. ) 
Paper-box  makers.     (See  Box  makers.) 
Paper  business.     (See  Paper  trade.) 
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Paper  consumer:  i****- 

Burden  on 425,428 

Discussion  regarding  statement  of  Mr.  Rldder  and  American  News- 
paper Publlsliers'  Association  regarding  burden  of  $60,000,000  on 

the  paper  consumer 22^-229.342 

Paper  experts : 

Mr.  Norris  claims  to  be  no  expert 118 

Seitz,  D.  C.   (McCJormiclc) 308 

"  Paper  famine  " 248, 793 

Endeavor  made  by  paper  malcers  to  malce  consumers  l:)elieve  tbat 

there  was  a  scarci^  of  wood  pulp  and  paper 633-634 

International  Paper  Company  shuts  down  mills  when  threatened 823-824 

Print  paper  exported  while  paper  famine  existed  In  United  States 566 

Statement  of  K.  G.  Fullerton 172 

Paper  hangings,  exports 1218 

Paper  industry: 

Abuses  in,  International  Paper  Company  and  Great  Northern  Paper 

Company  credited  with  removing 1001 

Conditions  favorable  to,  in  Canada 905 

Effect  on  forests 446^47 

Mismanaged 991 

Percentage  of  wood  used  in 908 

Paper  loaders,  wages,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 938 

Paper  machines: 

All  on  three-tour  system,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 669 

Capacity  of,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 600 

Capacity  of  single  machine 208 

Cost  of 896 

International  Paper  Company 1128-1129 

Cost  of  operation,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 690 

Cost  of  materials  for  manufacture  of,  increased 1130 

Discontinued,  International  Paper  Company 1072 

Hudson  Falls  Mills,  number  of 689-690 

Improved  machines,  effect  of 730-733 

Increased  efficiency  lowers  cost  of  labor 186,730 

Increased  in  size 352 

International  Paper  Company 1069-1071 

Output  doubled 852 

Print-pai)er  machine  adjusted  to  make  manila  paper 1929 

Relative  expense  of  operating  modem  rapid-running  machines  com- 
pared with  older  ones 1072,1073 

Size  and  rate  of,  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1931 

Soon  obsolete 970 

Paper  machinery,  obsolete 326 

Paper  makers   (laborers).     (See  Labor,  paper  makers;   Wages,  paper 

makers.) 
Paper  makers: 

Adopt  sliding  scale  of  prices 57 

Article   in   Paper  Trade  Journal,    September   12,   1907,   meeting  of 

paper  makers  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices 171,  1440-1446 

Associations  of  relationships  of  various  organizations  of  the  paper 

trade 342 

Forming  combination 64^-647 

Inquiries  to,  made  of  (suggested'by  Mr.  Norris) 181 

Meetings  of 107,170,1606 

Paine,  A.  G.,  jr.,  statement  regarding 1496,  1508-1510.  1512-1530 

List  of  those  present  at  Chicago 1759 

Luke,  John  G.,  statemoit  regarding 1483-1486 

Names  of  those  attending  Chicago  meeting 1606 

Objects  of  the  Chicago  meeting 1760 

Statement  made  January  23, 1908,  prices  to  be  upheld 190 

Statement  regarding,  Clarence  I.  McNair 1670-1671 

By  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner 1^69 

Topics  discussed 1608-1516,  1610-1611 

Organize  against  attacks  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  also  against  adverse  legislation 1760-1761 
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Paper  makers — Ck>ntinued.  ^^e- 

Tariff  repeal  favored  by,  B.  S.  Conway 1646 

Tariff  repeal  will  be  sought  by  paper  makers  as  soon  as  they  exhaust 

supplies  of  American  wood 300,  953 

Trade  customs  adopted 274-276,  304-305,  339,  1485,  1487 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  deceived 479 

Paper  making: 

Canadian  conditions  opposed  to,  Clarence  I.  McNair 1661 

Cost  of,  variations  in,  chart  showing,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany     1692 

Feasibility  of  newspaper  entering  the  field 294 

Hazardous  business 894 

Materials  available  for,  report  of  the  official  chemist  of  the  American 

Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Arthur  D.  Little 1754-1768 

Use  of  trees  improbable  at  one  time 582 

Wood  pulp  first  used  for ^ 1770 

Paper,  materials  for  making: 

Abaca 1766 

Bamboo 1756 

Cogon  grass 1756 

Cotton   stalks 1755 

Esparto 1756 

Flax 1765 

Manila  waste 1766 

Pertni  fiber •    1767 

Paper  mill  operatives,  designations  of 653 

Paper  Mill,  The : 
Articles — 

April  9,  1904 1284-1288 

July  10, 1906,  agreement  to  curtail  production  of  spruce 744 

October  27,  1906:  International  Paper  Company's  annual  state- 
ment for  1906 - 199-200 

April  17,  1907:  The  news  market ' 248-249 

June  1,  1907:  Book  paper,  conference  of  manufacturers 276-277 

Juiie  8,  1907 :  Countries  to  which  American  paper  is  exported 566 

August  10,  1907:  The  annual  repair  season 249 

August  iSJ4,  1907 :  The  "  Judge  "  in  Great  Britain 172 

October  5,  1907 :  Book  paper  advanced 276 

January  28,  1908:  Shawinigin  Falls  paper  and  pulp  output,  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States 661 

February  15, 1908 :  Both  water  and  wood ;  heavy  Wisconsin  snow- 
fall        192 

January  27, 1906,  Canadian  duty  on  pulp-wood  exports 482 

January  26, 1907,  writing  paper  quotations  withdrawn 303 

March  21,  1907,  blotting  paper  advanced  one-fourth  cent,  or  $5 

per  ton 327 

April  17,  1907,  day  of  2-cent  paper  past 248-249 

June  15,  1907,  box-board  prices  advanced  $2  per  ton 327-328 

June  17,  1907,   report  of  J.  J.  Hanrahan's  endeavor  to  form 

merger 259-260 

June  24,  1907,  straw  and  box  board  advanced  in  prices 313 

June  29,  1907,  box  board,  Western  Association 312 

July  15,  1907,  news  merger 261-262 

August  6,  1907,  annual  repair  season 249 

August  12,  1907,  appraisals  of  mills - 262-263 

Mills  to  merge 264-265 

August  19,  1907,  print-paper  merger 265-266 

August  28,  1907,  print-paper  merger 266 

August  31,  1907,  meeting  of  box-board  manufacturers   (Parks 

pool)  _:-__ 314 

September  12,  1907,  New  York  and  New  England  paper  makers 

meeting 171-172 

September  14,  1907,  scarcity  of  paper 182 

November  23,  1907,  Sulphite  Pulp  Association 169-170, 305-307 

November  24,  1907,  western  print  merger 269 

December  21,  1907,  meetings  ot  various  branches  of  paper  In- 
dustry    331-335 
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Paper  Mill,  The — Continued.  P^Sf- 

Articles — Continued. 

December  30,  1907,  Canada  retaliates  against  Dingley  tariff ^)e 

January  18,  1908,  meetings  of  sulphite  fiber  and  manlla  and  fiber 

malsers  __^ 336-33$ 

January  31,  1908,  writing-paper  profits 304 

February  8,  1908,  international  timber  holdings 496 

February  12,  190S 272 

April  20,  1908,  increase  in  output ;  last  year's  business  large..  425-426 

April  25,  1908,  western  merger,  appraisers  again  at  the  mills 424-425 

"  Paper  Mill  Chemist,  the  " 175S 

Paper  mills: 

Abandoned  within  twenty  years  and  water  power  used  for  other  pur- 
poses        967 

Canada - 7T7-778 

Number  and  capacity  of 1774 

Capacity  of 777 

Canada ;  mills  closed  in  times  of  high  profits 112 

Capacity  not  increased 426 

Controlled  by  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co 155 

Controlled  by  the  International  Paper  Company 25 

Cost  of  installing 893-896 

Could  be  in  large  cities  (Noyes) 634-635 

Daily  capacity  of  American  and  Canadian 445 

Employees  have  privileges  that  do  not  exist  in  other  manwftictnriDg 

plants UB 

Employees — 

Nationality  of 1379-1^ 

Number  of 79&-796 

First  in  Canada  started  by  Mr.  Jackson 1773 

History  of  the  last  ten  years  (reijprence) 352 

Hours  of  labor  in,  statistics 806,808-817 

Improvements  in 772 

Increase  of  plant 150 

International  Paper  Company,  capacity  not  Increased 426 

International  Paper  Company,  number  owned  by 1069-1071 

Must  run  to  maximum  production  to  secure  results  (Sherman) 949 

New — 

Installation  of 774-775 

List  of 774 

Started  by  men  long  connected  with  the  business 774-775 

Stoppage  in  construction  of 774 

Number  not  likely  to  be  increased  in  Canada 906 

On  three-tour  system,  Remington-Martin  Company 1417 

Output  increased  and  cost  lowered  by  economies  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices  729-732 

Proportionate  use  of  two  and  three  tour  systems 695 

Require  excessive  amount  of  power 896 

Running  on  short  time  in  1908,  Gilbert  Paper  Company 1407-1406 

Shut  down 796 

International  Paper  Company 793,1072 

Schroon  mill 796 

Western  mills 793 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  May,  1908 941 

Sweden,  strike  in  (1907) 1159-1164 

Union  labor 13SS 

Water  power  necessary 894-895 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1S59 

North  Carolina I      145 

Operated  by  publishers 34 

Other  paper  than  print  paper  made 147 

Output  of  Pacific  coast  mills 1^ 

Output,  statistics  of , 146-147 

Shut  down,  box-board  mills II™      S14 

Shut  down.  Consolidated  Paper  Company 2#) 

Shut  down,  list  of  mills IIII~249,2B5 

Shut  down.  Western  Manila  and  Fiber  Company III I  ^1-253 
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Paper  mills— Continued.  Pa8«. 

Shut  down  December  26,  1907 338 

Shut  down  to  limit  production  November  28,  1907 105,328-330 

Union  labor 346 

Would  go  to  Canada  If  tariff  were  removed 133 

Writing  paper,  capacity 307 

Paper  products  : 

Output  of  the  world 1161 

Statistics,  total  quantity,  value,  and  value  per  ton,  census  of  1905 

and   1900 1356 

United  States  makes  as  much  as  the  remainder  of  the  world 834 

Paper  products  (other  than  print  paper)  : 

Conditions  different  from  those  touching  print  paper 340 

Xo  demand  for  investigation  by  select  committee;  Department  of 
'  Justice  has  evidence  before  it;  department  stores  complaining  of 

cost  of  wrapping  paper 343 

Paper  Mill  Directory 110 

Paper  Trade : 

Associations,  organization  of 339 

Associations,  relationships ^ 342 

Business  prosperous  in  1907 425-426 

Condition  of,  December,  1907 330 

Fortunes  made  in   427-428 

•*  Paper  Trade,"  the 1758 

Paper  Trade  Journal: 
Articles — 

December  7,   1905:  International   Paper  Company  will  add  10 

new    machines 201-202 

January  15,  1907,  box-board  advanced  in  prices 311-312 

February  14,  1907,  trade  customs  in  writing  paper 304 

March  14,  1907:  A  news  combine 246-248 

March  28,  1907:  Another  book  advance 275-276 

May  30,  1907 :  Strike  in  Norway ;  little  pulp  left  unsold  in  Nor- 
way     1160 

June  6,  1907:  Strike  in  Norway  and  Sweden 1160 

June  27,  1907:  Scandinavian  labor  troubles 1162 

June  30,  1907:    Norwegian    strikes;  ground    wood    mills    not 

affected ;  labor  troubles  in  France 1161 

July  11,  1907:   Sweden's  strike  statistics 1162 

August  1,  1907:  Lockout  In  Norway  and  Sweden 1163 

August  22,  1907:  Strike  in  Norwny  and  Sweden  ended 1163 

September  5,  1907 :  Settlement  of  labor  disputes  in  Norway 1164 

September  12,  1907— 

Meeting  of  paper  makers  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prlces__    171, 

1440-1446 

News  advanced;  prices  raised  15  cents  a  hundred 250 

September  26,  1907:  Statements  of  George  F.  Fnderwood  and 

Louis   Chable 733-736 

September  26,  1907,  writing-paper  prices 303 

September  28,  1907,  three-tour  system  discarded 354 

October  10,  1907;  book  advanced  again 277 

October  24,  1907:  International  Paper  Company,  annual  state- 
ment for  1907 197-199 

October  31,  1907,  Parks  pool  funds  tied  up  in  Knickerbocker 

Trust  Company 318-319 

November  28,  1907,  manila  fiber,  book,  sulphite,  and  soda  pulp 
meeting;  shortage  of  pulp  wood,  currency  may  force  mills  to 

shut  down;  prices  to  be  sustained 328-330 

December,  1907,  trade  at  low-water  mark;  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction; meeting  of  sulphite  makers 334 

December  (7),  1907,  condition  of  paper  trade;  mills  shut  down  to 

prevent  overproduction 330 

December  9,  1907:  Clash  between  United  States  consul  and  four 

Canadian    paper    companies 557 

December  26,  1907,  meetings  of  various  branches  of  paper  indus- 
try        331 

December  26,  1907,  general  shut  down  of  mills 338 
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Paper  Trade  Journal — Continued.  ***^ 

Articles— Continued. 
December  26,  1907— 

The  International  buys  big  limits  in  New  Brunswick 251 

Western  mills  to  stay  down;  year-end  meetings 252-253 

Withdrawals  from  Tissue  Association 256-257 

January  2, 1908— 

Import  statistics  of  pulp  wood 656 

Review  of  the  year 25^254 

January  9,  1908,  mill  operations  resumed 836 

January  9,   1908:  Wood-pulp  exports 568-569 

January  16,  1908,  writing-paper  trade  customs 304 

January  16,  1908:  (Quotation  from  speech  of  Hon.  C.  B.  lattle- 

fleld  regarding  depletion  of  Maine  forests) 665 

January  23,  1908,  old  quotations  affirmed 240 

January  23, 1908:  No  change  in  prices;  manufacturers  meet 190-191 

February  6,  1908,  organization  of  trade  associations;  February, 
1907,  Association  of  Writing  Paper  Manufacturers  formulated 

a  series  of  trade  customs 339 

February  19, 1908 :  Good  weather  in  Maine ;  conditions  ftivorable 

for   sledding 192 

February  27,  1908.  Binders  Board  Manufacturers*  Association 

meeting  held  in  Murray  Hill  Hotel 32^-^24 

February  27,  1908:  A  book  combine;  consolidation  of  plants 278 

March  12,  1908— 

Dun's  review  of  paiier  trade  in  Canada 997-099 

Improvement  in   Canadian   paper  trade;   prices  given   for 

ground  wood  and  sulphite 996 

.  News  concerning  pulp  and  pai>er  mills  near  Ottawa ;  export 

legislation   being   agitated ^ 996 

Special  report  of  E.  R.  C.  Clarksou  on  the  Imperial  Paper 

Mill    of   Canada 996-897 

March  12,  1908,  three-tour  system,  reasons  for  abandoning  (ref- 
erence  only) '   355 

April,  1908,  mills  starting  up 340 

April  9,  1908:  The  tariff  and  the  price  of  paper 191 

April  14,  1908:  Demand  listless;  no  orders  placed  with  mills. _      256 

April  16,  1908,  coated  paper  manufacturers  meeting 308 

April  16,  1908,  Manila  and  Fiber  Association  meeting 303 

April  16,  1908,  statement  of  C.  W.  Lyman 184 

April  16,  1908— 

Book    trade   customs.^ 279-280 

Coated  men  adopt  trade  customs 281-282 

Statement  of  C.  W.  Lyman 184-185 

April  30,  1908,  price  of  print  paper  reduced 385 

Articles  regarding  combinations  of  pnper  makers — 

March  14,  1907.  eastern  and  western  companies  to  unite 246-247 

February  27,  1908— 

Book  combine 278-279 

Book  trade  customs 279-280 

Cooperative  plan — 

July  6,  1907 251 

December  23,  1907 247 

Single-ownership  plan,  October  17.  1907 259-260 

Merger  halts 266-267 

Anniversary  number — 

Advertisements  of  paper  companies;  foreign  markets;  combina- 
tions   429-43S 

Paper  mills  during  last  ten  years;  machines  increased  in  width 

and  output  of  the  same  doubled 352 

Ownership  of 251 

Price  of  3  cents  quoted i 1886 

Reports,  the  basis  for  statistics  of  output  of  paper  products 227-228 

Statement  of  L.  G.  Fisher _* 131 

Source  of  statistics  for  census 1S45-1347 
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Paper  Trust     {See  also  Ck>mbinatioD.)  ^^s^- 

Abuses  of 6 

CJontrols  Canadian  timber  rights  and  lands 7 

Dlngley  bill  favored  formation 14 

E3ndeavor  to  show  t|ie  existence  of 384 

Existence  denied  by  C,  W.  Lyman 184 

New  agreement  reached 166 

Seven  independent  combinations 6 

Situation  controlled 57-C8 

Paper  trust,  water  power  controlled  by 747 

••  Papier  Prtifung" 1758 

"  Papier  Tidende" 1768 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  : 

Sentinel   , 71 

Article  May  1,  1908:  Protection  of  pulp  and  paper 1309 

Contract  lost  by  Butler  Paper  Company 1858 

Parli,  Mr.,  statement  before  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association ; 

evidence  of  a  trust ;  orders  refused ;  restriction  of  output  and  territory.  45-^ 
Parks,  John  H. : 

Books  and  papers  of  Biber  and  Manila  Association  returned 449-450 

Books  of  Fiber  and  Manila  Association  taken  to  Europe 953-954 

Department  of  Justice  notified  by  Mr.  Priest 318 

Departure  result  of  publicity  following  letter  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral       318 

Gone  to  Bnroi)e 315,318,449 

Organized  Parks  pool 314 

Organized  other  industrial  combinations 317 

Pool  ends  in  a  row 325 

Paid  a  salary 315 

Parks  pool 170, 449 

(See  also  United  Box-Board  and  Paper  Company.) 

Brownville  Paper  Company  involved  in 953-955 

International  Paper  Company  denies  participation  in,  through  me- 
dium of  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company 1169 

Scheme  of  Mr.  Parks  presented  to  the  Dei)artment  of  Justice  and 

declared  legal,  statement  of  George  C.  Sherman 953-955 

Sherman,  George  C,  statement  of ♦ 953-955 

State  Journal 69 

Statements  of   Mr.   Norris  regarding    (cross-examination) 820-821 

Parmenter,  R.  W.,  letter 1569-1570 

Parrott,  F.  W.     (See  also  Clay  Center  (Kans.)  Republican) 740 

Parsons,  L.  S. : 

Informed  by  Mr.  Ridder  that  he  could  sell  lilni  paper  at  $2.35  with 

profit 991 

letter  giving  freight  rates  from  Ottawa  and  (Jrand  Mere,  Canada, 

to  points  in  the  United  States ^ 1468 

Letter  regarding  increase  in  freight  rates  on  pulp  wood  for  Inter- 
national Paper  Company 1050,  1051,  1052 

Quotes  10,000  pounds  of  Canadian  pai)er  to  Mr.  Ridder  at  $2.40 884 

Parsons,   Theophilus;    New    P]ngland    injured   by    pernicious  cutting   of 

woods 1774 

Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun 72 

Parsons  &  Co. : 

(See  also  Pejepscot  Paper  Comiwiny.) 

Antietam  Paper  Company  buys  of 1430,  1433,  1437,  1440 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  relations  with 979 

Communications  to  Hon.  C.  E.  Littlefleld 1299 

Contracts — 

Brooklyn  Citizen 983-984 

Jersey   City   Printing  Ck)mpany 983 

Knoxville  Sentinel 638-639 

Louisville  Courier- Journal 983,  988 

Contracts  for  longer  term  than  one  year  not  desired 987-988 

Contracts  with  publishers  refused  renewal  by  International  Paper 

Company 1147,  1148 

Cost  of  felts,  Jackets,  wires,  oils,  wrappers,  and  martin 915 
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Parsons  &  Co. — Continued. 

Exports  of  print  paper 9T7 

Financial  statement — 

1809-1903 916-917 

1906 918,  919.  920,  923 

1907 920,  923-021 

Cost  of  production,  1898-1907 974-IW5 

I^bor  cost SWl-928 

Pulp  mills 911^-015,  919-9») 

Paper  mills 924-825 

Pulp  wood  cost 911-91.1 

Ground  wood  pulp,  prices  paid  for 900 

Hartford  Globe,  relations  with 978-079 

Hours  of  labor 920-921.973 

Imports  all  pulp  wood  from  Canada 89S 

Knoxville  Sentinel,  relations  with 977-<r78 

T^bor.  cost  of,  in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  1898-1907 913. 

915. 916, 917,  920, 921,  922, 923, 9S6 

T^nds  owned  in  New  Brunswick  and  Quebec ^- 890-892 

Letter  to  Hon.  GeorKe  A.  Pearre 1 839 

Mills  on  three-tour  system J 973 

Mills  represented  by  D.  S.  Cowles ^ 

New  Brunswick  and  Quebec  timber  holdings 892 

Output    289 

Annual ,. 1544 

Lisbon  Falls  Mill 920-921.025 

Pejepscot    Mill 920-021,  928, 976-tW7 

Restriction  in  1908  not  due  to  combination.-. US4 

Price  raised  $10  per  ton  on  certain  paper 7® 

Prices  paid  for  wood  per  cord 889 

Prices  received  f  o.  b.  mill  and  delivered,  1902-1907 975-976 

Print  paper  sold  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Brooklyn  Citla^i, 

amount  of .* 1427 

Production  of  news-print  paper,  1902  to  1907 974-975 

Pulp  wood,  amount  used  in  mills  in  one  year 890 

Purchases*  of  Knoxville  Sentinel  restricted  to 640 

Relations  with  Rlegel  &  Co 979-960 

Standard  form  of  contract  used 986 

Stock  carried  for  Louisville  Courier- Journal 1190 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Herald-News,  relations  with 9T9 

Three-tour  system,  establishment  of 920-921 

Timber  holdings 892,900-901 

Timber  lands  In  Canada,  prices  paid  for 897 

Timber  lands  of  companies  not  being  exploited 900 

Timber  lands  treated  by  scientific  forestry  methods 890-892 

Union  and  nonunion  labor  employed 973 

Wages,  machine  tenders  and  back  tenders 973 

Wages  paid ^ 973 

Water  power  only  used  in  pulp  mills 9S7 

Water  power  would  pay  larger  profit  than  paper 9^ 

Wood  contracts 898-809,901-902 

Wood  contracts  made  by  Pejepscot  Paper  Company 913 

Parsons,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  restricts  sales  to  one  mill  and  through  one  agent. _      125 
Parsons  Brothers: 

Prices  quoted  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  ($2.40)—      178 

Quotations  Troy  Herald 422 

Parsons  Trading  Company,  contracts  Springfield  Republican 522-S23 

Pasteboard 313 

Patchell,  Geo.  W.,  letter 1572 

"  Patent  insides  " 467 

Paterson,  N.  J TO 

Guardian  404 

News,  purchases  restricted  to  New  York  and  Pamsylvania  Paper 

Company 165 

Quotation  of  prices  refused 89 

Tetter 1569 
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Paving,  wages 359 

Patten  Paper  Company,  freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times 408 

Payne,  A.  G.     (See  Paine,  A.  G.) 

Payments,  date  of  settlem^it 293-294 

Payment  on  production.    (Bee  Production  basis  contraets,  forms  of.) 

Paxton,  E.  J.,  letter 1560 

Pearre,  Hon.  George  A.,  letter  fr«B  David  S.  Cowles,  of  Parsons  &  Co., 

naming  witnesses 839 

Peas.     (See  Provisions.) 

Peeled  wood.    (See  Wood,  peeled.) 

Peeling,  cost  of 1989 

Pejepscot  Paper  Company: 
(See  also  Parsons  &  Co.) 
Contracts — 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Globe 1571 

Lynn  Item « 605 

Providence   Tribune 523-^28 

Contracts  for  wood  for  Parsohs  &  Co.  mills,  made  by 913 

Output 146 

Pejepscot  Mills: 

I^abor  and  wages,   production,  cost  of,  etc.     (See  Parsons  &  Co., 
financial  statement.) 

I^rge  paper  machine 773 

Pennsylvania  newspapers,  list  of 77 

Pennsylvania : 

Pulp    wood 1357 

Spruce,  per  cent  of  standing 1577 

Penn  Yan  (N.  T.)  Express 1575 

Penobscot  Chemical  Fiber  Company,  letter  from  W.  V.  Wentworth,  of»  1539-1540 

Pentecost 1059 

Peoria.  111.; 

Herald-Transcript- 70,412 

Journal . 76 

Perini,  Dr.  V.  A.  de 1757 

Perini  fiber  as  material  for  paper 1757 

Periodical  Publishers*  Association,  letter 1576 

Perkins  &  Squire,  selling  agents  for  Cliff  Paper  Company 1588 

Perkins-Goodwin  Paper  Company : 

Contracts,  Chicago  Tribune,  1904  (copy) 588-689 

Orders  refused  Evening  Star  and  Newark  Advertiser 159 

Orders  refused  Wilkes-Barre  Times 164 

Outterson  Mills,  products  sold  by 292 

Take  contract  of  Chicago  Tribune  from  International  Paper  Com- 
pany   698-700 

Perrine,  J.  N 1602 

Peru  (Ind.)  Journal ^ 70 

Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company: 

Contracts,  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Recorder 

Hours   of   labor 1615 

Letter  to  Arthur  C.  Hastings  to  be  presented  as  testimony  before 

the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1615 

Output 146 

Annual 1544 

Power  supplied  by  Niagara  Power  Company 1613 

Prices  quoted  Elmira  Star-Gazette  ($2.50) 161 

Prices  quoted  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 175 

Prices  received,  1898-1908 1615 

Pulp  wood,  increase  in  prices  of 1615 

Quotations,  Akron    (Ohio)    Beacon-Journal 591 

Raw  materials,  increase  in  prices  of 1615 

Three-tour    system 1616 

Wages 1616 

Phelps,  Mr.,  representative  of  Booth  &  Co.  In  New  York 529 

Philadelphia : 

Freight  rates : 135-139, 966, 1397 

Street  sales  of  newspapers 553 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin,  prices  paid  for  paper 3012 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 393 

(Bee  also  Elverson,  James.) 

Contract  taken  from  International  Paper  Ck)mpany O98-G09 

CJontracts,  none  with  International  Paper  Ck)mpany 1201 

Expenses  increased  $166,000 555 

Hardship  from  Increase  of  prices 1986 

Order  refused  by  International  Paper  Company 3S8, 383 

Prices  raised  on  paper T94 

Philadelphia  Ledger,  restriction  of  paper  orders 155 

Two-cent  paper  In  1877 763 

Philadelphia  North  American: 

Contracts,  International  Paper  Company 119i 

Paper  made  at  Hudson  FaUs  Mills 688 

Prices  not  supplied  by 770-771 

Philadelphia  Press 75 

Cites  statement  of  representative  of  Berlin  Mills  Co.  as  to  raise  in 

prices 85-86 

Contract  with  paper  company ' 58, 60, 61 

Contracts,  Berlin  Mills  Company 1380 

Price  advance  of  $2  per  ton 782 

Rate  of  paper  raised  by  Berlin  Company 58 

Three^ent  paper  in  1877 7® 

Philadelphia  Record: 

Contracts,  International  Paper  Company 11»4 

John  Norris,  city  editor  of.  in  1877 763 

One-cent  paper  in  1877 763 

Philadelphia  Tel^:raph,  contract  taken  from  International  Paper  Com- 
pany    *.- 608-690 

Philadelphia  Times,  restriction  of  paper  orders 125 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 776 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company • 48^^490 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republican 307 

Contract  lost  by  Butler  Paper  Company , 1857 

Photo-engravers : 

Hours  of  labor 1727 

Wages 360. 1721 

Photo-engravers.     (See  International  Photo-Engravers'  Union.) 

Pie  plates.     {See  Pulp  pie  plates.) 

Piedmont  Mill.     (See  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.) 

Piedmont,  W.  Va 431 

Plercefleld.  N.  Y 430 

Piercefield  Mills 746 

Piercefleld  Mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers  and  pulp 

workers  361-360 

Pierre  (S.  Dak.)  Capital  Journal 72 

Pike  tract,  statistics  of  spruce  and  balsam  yield 1362 

Pilcher  &  Hamilton,  Menasha  Paper  Company,  agents  of 1909-1910 

Pillsbury  Company 19^ 

Pillsbury,  R.  W 404 

Statement  before  Select  Conmiittee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 546-550 

Pinchot,  GifPord 484, 890 

Letter   to   Hon.    James   R.   Mann,   chairman,    offering   services   of 

Forest  Service  (dated  May  8,  1908) 1344 

No  water-power  development 128 

Statement  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1356-1374 

Twenty  years  of  timber  supply  left  in  the  United  States 1774 

Working  plan  for  reforesting  80,000  acres  of  land  of  St.  Regis  Paper 

Company ^2 

Pine 1357-135.8 

Cutting  of,  In  Minnesota 1624-1625 

Value 1277-1278 

Lodge-pole,  not  utilized 1459 

Scotch 1992-19W 

Scrub,   not    utilized 1450-1461 

Pinus  virginiana.     (See  Pine,  scrub.) 
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Piscataquis  County,  Me.,  spruce  timber  lands,  yield  of 1359-1362 

Pitmen.    (See  also  Blow  pitmen.) 

Pittsburg  Post,  letter 1561 

Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight 68 

Pittsburg,  Pa ^ 407 

Pittsburg  (Pa.)  Leader 407 

Pittsfleld  (Mass.)  Eagle 70,397 

Plant,  depreciation  of.  (See  Depreciation  of  plant;  see  aUo  Paper 
machinery,  Obsolete.) 

Plant,  value  of,  International  Paper  Company 1125-1130 

Plate  paper,  statistics 1356 

Plattsburg    Mills 746 

Plattsburg  Mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers 361-360 

Playing  cards,  exports 1218 

Plover  Paper  Company : 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Location  of  mills 3858 

Member  of  General  Traffic  Bureau 1869 

Writing  paper  made  by 1858 

Plum,  D.  B.     (See  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Herald.) 

Plumley,  H.  C,  letter 1554 

Plummer,  J.  D » 395 

Letter  regarding  contract  of  Springfield  Union 395 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 528-534 

Plummer,  John  D.,  visits  mills  of  Booth  &  Co.  in  C^anada,  and  makes  con- 
tract with  the  firm 529 

Plymouth  Publishing  Company,  contracts,  International  Paper  Company.    1197 

Polk,  Wm.  J.,  quotation  from  letter 1557 

Pomona  (Cal.)  Progress 76 

Poplar 486, 1460-1461 

Price  per  cord  of,  at  western  mills 586 

Pork.     (See  Provisions.) 

Port  Edwards  Filjer  Company: 

{See  also  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company.) 

Sulphite  fiber  purchased  from,  by  Consolidated  Water  Power  and 

Paper  CJompany 1701-1702 

Sulphite  fiber  sold  to  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1786 

Portland  (Ind.)  Conunercial  Review 67 

Portland,  Me.: 

Argns 70 

Express ^ 397 

Press  and  Times 70 

Portsmouth  Mill,  Ejastem  Paper  Company 638 

Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times,  contracts.  International  Paper  0)mpany 
(1905),  Kingsley  Paper  Company  (1907),  Central  Ohio  Paper  (Com- 
pany (1907)  ;  quotations  (1908),  Whitaker  Paper  Ck)mpany  only  $2.54 

for  six  months'  supply  only 927-928 

Portugal,  imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-871 

Postal  cards,  made  at  Rumford  Falls 826 

Postal  Commission,  brief  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association 

regarding  "  patent  insides  " 467 

Post's  Paper  Mill  Directory: 

Canadian  mills,  statistics 777 

Daily  capacity  of  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  United  States  and  Canada-      445 

Wisconsin  Paper  Mills 650 

Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican 71 

Powers  of  select  committee.     {See  Select  committee,  powers.) 

Power,  William,  Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Powers,  W.  C 1088 

Prentice,  Prof.  W.  K 1769 

Prescott  (Ariz.)  Journal  Miner 72 

President  Roosevelt : 

Letter  addressed  to,  by  American  Publishers'  Association  November 

7,  1907 207-211 

Letter  addressed  by  Herman  Ridder  on  the  closing  of  mills  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1908 211-212 
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President  Roosevelt — Continued.  Paffc- 

Magazine  and  newspaper  publishers  united  in  the  memorial  to  the 

President  of  November  7,  1907 »43 

Memorial  from  labor  unions  in  printing  firms 288 

President  promises  to  look  into  the  complaints  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association 715 

Press  grinders,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 654 

Pressmen : 

Hudson  Falls  Mills- 
Wages  aei 

Increased 663-eW 

Wages , 360.366-369 

Canada 1337 

Canada  Paper  Company 1337 

Gould  Paper  Company 1091 

International  Paper  Company 1089-1090,1337 

Laurentide  Paper  Company 1337 

Biordon  Paper  Company 1337 

Pressmen,  printing: 

Hours  of  labor 1727 

Wages 1?21 

Press  Register 452 

Press-room  delivery ic 606 

Press  tenders,  wages 808, 81i 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Price,  Harry : 

Organizing  western  merger 263 

Secretary  of  Sulphite  Pulp  Association  and  manager  of  Audit  Com- 
pany of  New  York 337 

Prices : 

Advance,  cause  of,  Remington-Martin  Company. 1416 

Agreement  to  control,  or  to  restrict  output,  knowledge  of,  denied  by 

Waller,   Thom.   T 1202 

Agreement  to  fix  denied  by — 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1696 

Luke,  J.  G 1486 

Nelson,  B.  F 1 1933 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1622-1623,1625-1627,1672 

Paine,  A.  G.,  Jr USB 

Simons,  V.  D. 1432 

Waller,  T.  T 11S7 

Article  in  I*aper  Trade  Journal,  September  12,  1907;  meeting  of  paper 

makers  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices 171, 1440-1446 

Artificial  stimulation  of 613,  772 

Denied  by  International  Paper  Company 1177-117^ 

Average  advance 781 

Book  paper,  hicreased,  1908 1521 

Canada 27 

Canada,  increase 390 

Canadian  compared  with  American 203,204 

Chicago  Tribune,  contract  based  upon  market  price 723 

Cowles,  D.  S.,  statement 182 

Decreased  by  International  Paper  Company  in  1905 624-625 

Decrease  in  1905 732,733 

Dillon,  W.  B.,  statement 131 

Effect  of  manila  and  fiber  combination 278 

Increase   to   newspaper   publishers   not   more   than   $4,000,000 

(Cowles) 428 

Increase  in  aggregate  not  more  than  $4,000,000  (Oowlee) 428 

Increase  not  uniform 58-60 

Increased  $12  per  ton 3S4 

Increases,  list  of 50-^2 

Infiuence  of  Federal  investigation 385 

Lowest 4?l-472 

Efl'ect  of  dissolution  of  General  Paper  Company 166, 

583-587, 626, 1696-1697. 1919-1920 
Effect  of  general  industrial  condition 1016 
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Prices— Continued.  Page. 

Effect  of  output 775 

Kttect  of  Quebec  pulp  wood  purcliase 1939 

Effect  of  Stevens  bill 242 

Effect  of  tariff  repeal — _ 

Fifty  per  cent  increase  predicted  and  threatened,  but  not  yet  real- 
ized  - 779,781 

Foreign,  relation  to  American 191 

Ground  wood,  prices  obtained,  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  C!om- 

pany. ^ ^ x 1456 

High  prices  maintained,  statement  in  views  of  the  minority  of  the 

Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1986 

Illinois,  vary 383 

Increase. 1531 

10  per  cent  advance  in  book  paper  March  28,  1907 275 

15  per  cent  advance  in  book  paper  October  5,  1907 276 

25  cents  in  West  and  15  cents  in  East  October  10,  1907 277 

Advance  in  print  paper  $12  per  ton 277 

Agreement  to,  denied  by  C.  A.  Babcock 1891 

Answers  to  queries  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Associa- 
tion    67-88 

Artiflciat 309 

Blotting  paper,  advanced  i  cent  or  $5  per  ton 327 

Book    paper 1482-1483 

Box  board  advanced  June  24,  1907 313 

Box  board,  $2  per  ton  Jun/e  15,  1907 ^ 327^28 

Box  board,  June  29,  1907 313 

Causes  given  by  paper  companies 157 

Chicago  Tribune 290 

Chisholm,  H.  J.,  tells  Mr.  Noyes,  of  Chicago  Record-Herald,  that 

prices  would  increase  in  1908 631 

Combination  the  cause  of 309-310 

Customers  informed  by  International  Paper  Company  that  prices 

would  rise 632 

Customers   informed   by   Manufacturers*    Paper   Company   that 

prices  would  rise. 632 

Customers  of  Wisconsin  mills  informed  that  prices  would  rise.--      632 

D.  S.  Cowles.    Statement 245-246,989-991 

Due  to  natural  causes 133,309 

International  Paper  Company,  memorandum  Jn  New  York  Even- 
ing Post 435 

List  of  newspapers  reporting 50-52 

Mr.  Dillon's  reasons  for 23 

Mr."  Whiting's  reasons  for 576 

Pulp  wood 1455 

Reasons  for,  advanced  by  Mr.  Fullerton  and  Mr.  Brocklebank; 

quoted  by  W.  J.  Crawford 611 

Statement  of  International  Paper  Company 1074 

Statement  of  meeting  held  in  New  York,  September  12,  1907.  1440-1446 

Statement  of  meeting  hqjd  in  New  York  September  12 250 

Statement  of  President  Burbank 715-718 

Statement  of  W.  R.  Hastings 608 

Strawboard  advanced  June  24,  1907 313 

Straw  and  box  board  June  24,  1907 313-314 

Unjustifiable 809-^10 

Increase  a  fear  for  the  future  rather  than  a  present  exigency 33 

Increase  announced  by  president  of  the  International  Company 10 

Increase  due  to  combination,  statement  regarding  whereas  of  House 

resolution  No.  344 ^      781 

Increase  due  to  cost  of  manufacture 734-735 

Increase  falls  to  take  place 80 

Inquiries  sent  out  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Associa- 
tion   7 

International  Paper  Company — 

Board  of  directors  and  selling  committee  fix 1141 

Effect  of  organization  on 153 

Prices  quoted  since  January  I,  1907 1190 
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Prices— Continued.  ^'■•^ 

International  Paper  Company — Continued. 

Reduction  in  1906  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  dissolntlon  of  Gen- 
eral Paper  Company 1175 

Latest  reported G3MM 

Lowest  quoted,  to  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  (1906) 733 

Lyman,  C.  W,,  statement IW 

Ninety  per  cent  under  contract 33 

Not  fixed 384 

At  time  of  passage  of  Dingley  law ^ 471,  473 

Maintenance  of  high  prices,  letters  written  by  D.  S.  Cowles 182 

Maintained 190,  240.  328-^30 

Meeting  for  fixing,  Malone  Paper  Company 171,1441 

Mr.  Burbank's  statements  regarding 715-718 

Net  selling,  In  paper  mill,  variations  in,  chart  showing,  Bdwards  Man- 
ufacturing Company 1688 

No  agreement  regarding,  between  Remington-Martin  Company  and 

Craig  &  Company 1413 

No   Intention   to   advance   to   3   cents.    International   Paper    Com- 
pany  1007-1088 

Paid  by  Chicago  publishers 282 

Paid  for  Canadian  pulp  wood  by  Northwest  Paper  Company 1665-1686 

Paper  Trade  Journal,  price  of  3  cents  quoted  to 1886 

Prices  of  newspapers  should  be  raised 734 

Print  paper 471-474 

Canadian 4T0 

Conflict  of  opinion  regarding  the  same  for  many  years 378 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1927-19S 

Hennepin  Paper  Comimny 1939 

Influence  of  Fe<leral  investigation 385 

Newspapers,  statistics  obtained  from 1806-1855 

Parsons  &  Co.,  Ifi02-1907 975-876 

Pettebone  Cataract  Paper  Company 1615 

Remington-Martin  Paper  Company 1415 

Selling  price.  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 16W 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1860, 1887-1888 

Prices  less  in  May,  1908,  than  they  were  six  months  before 990-MU 

Pulp  pie  plates 344 

Pulp  wood — 

Controlled  by  Canada 15fl8 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1690 

Remington-Martin   Company 1415-1416 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1469 

Quoted,  Clifl:  Paper  Company « 1585-1586 

Quoted,  1872-1907,  Gilbert  Pai)er  Company 1403-1404, 1406 

Quotation  of,  reasons  for  refusal.  Cliff  Paper  Company 1601 

Raised  to  meet  increased  cost  of  production.  International   Paper 

Company 1006-1097 

Range  of  prices  on  contracts  of  St  Regis  Paper  Company  outstand- 
ing May  15.  1908 • 1763 

Received  1907-8,  Northwest  Paper  Company 1644-1647 

Reduced 191, 384-386 

Reduction 81,  Ifll 

Box-board  pool  collapse  cuts  prices 325 

Reduction  in  1908 745 

Remington,  Charles  II.,  denies  that  meetings  were  held  by  paper  man- 
ufacturers in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 1440-1446 

Remington-Martin  Company,  no  agreement  regarding 1414 

Selling  price  of  $2.15  fair  (Sherman) 960 

Sliding  scale  adopted  by  paper  makers 57 

Sustained.     {See  Prices — Maintained.) 

Tariff  repeal  would  bring  no  reductions 717-718 

Trade  associations  to  uphold  prices 254 

Uniform 126 

United  States  and  Canadian  prices  compared 25-27 

Wheat,  advance  by  speculation 1939 

Increase  justified,  statement  in  report  of  Select  Committee 1971M980 
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Increase,  reasons  for,  given  by  G.  H.  B.  Gould 1016 

Increase,  statement  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 694,715-718 

Increase  sudden  and  uniform 956-957,958 

Increase  to  take  place  in  1908 632 

Increase  to  3  cents,  statement  of  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  regarding 1886 

Increase  to  3  cents  denied  by  V.  D.  Siomons 1927 

Influence  of  freight  rates 888 

Influence  of  International  Paper  Company  upon 1919 

Prichard,  W.  H 404 

Priest,  Mr.,  complains  to  Department  of  Justice  regarding  Parks  pool 318 

Prleth,  Benedict,  letter 156^-1569 

Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion  News 74 

Print  paper: 

American  paper  commands  better  prices  In  foreign  markets 27 

Amount  of,  required  to  make  a  ton  of,  International  Paper  Company.    1078 

Amount  of  sulphur  used  in  ton  of 1941,1942 

Amount  of  wood  pulp  needed  to  make  a. ton  of  paper 36 

Amount   supplied   by   Kimberly-Clark    Company   on    Scrlpps-McRae 

contract 1881 

Amounts  used  by  newspapers 54 

Amounts  used  by  newspapers  forwarding  statistics 54 

Basis  of  cost 818 

Book  paper  mills  could  make 289 

Box-board  mills  do  not  make 313 

Can  be  made  on  manila  and  fiber  machines 963 

Canada    27, 433 

Cost  of  manufacturing,  in 1991 

Prices 470,557 

Canadian  consumption 777 

Canadian  importations 15 

Canadian  purchase,  statement  regarding.  International  Paper  Com- 
pany    1154-1168 

Comparative  statement  of  print  paper  made,  Eldwards  Manufactur- 
ing  Company 1693 

Comparative  use  of  book  and  print  paper 270 

Consumption,  shrinkage  in 754 

Contracts,  reasons  for  withdrawal  on  part  of  paper  companies 89 

Cord  of  wood  the  basis  of  cost 818 

Cost  of —  • 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1699 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1923-1924 

International  Paper  Company 1074-1075-1083, 1096-1097 

Kimberly-Clark    Company , 1872-1873 

Remington-Martin  Company 1418-1419, 1425 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1816 

Cost  of,  at  mill.  International  Paper  Company 714, 715 

Cost  of  Canadian 37 

Cost  of,  in  1901,  International  Paper  Company 1080, 1081 

Cost  of,  in  1907,  International  Paper  Company 1080-1081 

Cost  of,  in  1907-8,  to  St  Regis  Paper  Company 94€i, 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1690 

Cost  of  manufacture,  per  pound 848,858-859 

Duty  on.   '(See  Print  paper,  tariff  on.) 

Exports   432-434 

International  Paper  Company 1156-1108 

Pric«*8  fixed  by  selling  committee  and  board  of  directors 1141 

Statistics— 

1900-1907 1165, 1211, 1214-1218 

1907-8 1005 

Finland   433 

Heavy-weight  paper 114 

Market  influenced  by  wood  pulp  sales  by  United  Box  Board  Com- 
pany        342 

Nature  of,  and  process  of  manufacture,  stated  In  report  of  select 
committee 1973 

40197—08 8 
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Print  Paper— Ck)ntinued.  >**«*' 

Not  a  material  factor  in  the  cost  of  newspapers 1170 

Output  (see  also  Output)  : 

Canada 446 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Pai)er  Company 1698 

Curtailed  by  abridgement  or  abolition  of  returns 755 

1901-1907 1102-UOS 

International  Paper  Company  controls  30  per  cent 24-25 

Meuasha  Paper  Company 1897 

New  York  (State)  one-third  of  total,  manufactured  In 359 

Of  mills,  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1891-lSe2 

United  States 445 

Pacific  coast,  prices  higher 498 

Price  at  time  of  passage  of  Dingley  law 471,473 

Price  not  fixed - 384 

Price  raised  by  International  Paper  Company 18 

Prices ^ 471-474 

Canada 470 

Conflict  of  opinion  regarding  the  same  for  several  years 378 

Decreased  by  International  Paper  Company  in  1905 624-625 

Effect  of  conditions  of  the  country 1016 

Effect  of  Stevens  bill 242 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix 965 

In  Australia lOOS 

In  Austria 1007 

In  Canada 54;«J-^567, 10C»T 

In  Germany 10i*i 

In  Great  Britain tl09-910 

Increase  justified,  statement  in  report  of  Select  committee—  1979-lJ^ 
Increase  in — 

Statement  of  International  Paper  Company  regarding 1074 

Statement  of  the  whereas  of  House  resolution  No.  344  not  in 
conformity  with   statements  of  Mr.   Ridder  and   of   the 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 7?.> 

Lowest    prices ^ 241,471-472 

Manila  and  fiber  combination ;  effect  of,  on  prices  of  print  paper.      273 

Xewspai)ers,  statistics  of  prices  obtained  from 1800-1853 

Philadelphia    Bulletin 302 

Raised  $12  per  ton ^ 384 

Reduction    384--3S5 

Prices  of,  compared  with  those  of  hanging  paper 17?^ 

Prices  less  in  May,  1908,  than  they  were  six  months  ago 990-993 

Prices  paid  by  Antletam  Paper  Company 1438-1430,1440 

Prices    paid    by    newspapers,    statement    in   report   of    select    com- 
mittee  1973-1974 

Prices    raised    immediately   after    the   formation   of    International 

Paper  Company 747 

Prices  received — 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1701 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1922 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1783 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1927-1929 

Kimberly-Clark  Company 1874 

Menasha  Paper  Company 1898,1915-1918 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1673 

Pettebone-Cataract  Company 1615 

Remington-Martin   Company 1415 

St  Regis  Paper  Company,  statement  regarding,  in  report  of  Select 

Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1974 

Wisconsin  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1860, 1887-1888 

Process  of  manufacture 1098-1006 

Quality  used  by  different  newspapers 114-116 

Quality  used  by  newspapers;  statement  of  Gen.  Felix  Agnus 240 

Quantity  purchased  (by  newspaper)  ;  effect  on  cost 55,57 

Quantity  used,  Chicago  Tribune 291 

Quotations  at  present  time 12 

Scandinavia    433 
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Print  Paper— Continued.  PaK«. 

Scandinavian,  competes  with  American  in  British  markets 

Selling  price — 

St  Regis  Paper  Company 939, 947 

Variation  on,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1690 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Pai>er  Company 1699 

Sold  largely  by  contract -,— !Z 466 

Standard  size 1 1095-1096 

Statistics,  quantity  and  cost  of  paper  consumed  in  printing  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  census  of  1905  and  1900 1355 

Storage  of 859-860 

Sulphite  pulp  20  per  cent 336 

Supply 113. 121 

Tariff  on,  could  be  removed  without  precipitating  general  tariff  dis- 
cussion           5 

Weight.     (See  Weight.) 

Western  difference  in  grades IIS 

Width  of 1095-1096 

Print  paper  business,  largely  on  contract 1881 

Print  paper  combination.     (See  Combination,  print  paper.) 
Printers : 

(See  also  International  Printing  Pressmen's  Union;   International 
Typographical  Union.) 

Wages 300 

Higher  than  paper-mill  operatives 374 

Priscilla  Publishing  Company,  letter 960 

Product  of  independent  mills ^ • 107 

Production  (see  also  Output)  : 

Consumption  outrun  by 774 

Cost- 
Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1862 

Hudson  Falls  mills 1100 

International  Paper  Company 1100-1101 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1633,1673 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 931-933 

Statement  regarding,  in  report  of  Select  Committee 1973 

Production  basis  (see  also  Contracts,  forms  of) 452-455,471-473 

New  York  Herald  buys  paper  on,  contract 771 

Statement  before  the  Industrial  Commission  by  Mr.  Norris 471 

Profit  basis: 

(See  also  Contracts,  audit.) 

New  York  Times  and  the  Boston  Herald  the  only  papers  on 770 

Profit  sliaring: 

Discussed  at  meetings  of  paper  makers 1511 

System  of,  adopted — 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company 1511 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1511 

Profits: 

Above  cost  of  manufacture  for  print  paper  supplied  New  York  Times 

by  International  Paper  Company 1634 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1699 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1862 

Great  Northern  Company 189 

International  Paper  Company,  compared  with,  of  newspapers 1200-1201 

Newspapers 1200-1201 

Less  than  in  other  enterprises 1734 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1673 

Per  ton,  1002-1907 1633-1634 

Remington-Martin  Company 1425 

St  Regis  Paper  Company 968 

Writing  paper.     (See   Writing  paper,   profits.) 

Protection,  object  to  protect  American  labor 833 

Protectionist : 

Article  May  7,  1908 :  Publishers  and  the  tariff  protection  of  pulp  and 

paper  in  Switzerland 1305-1309 

Letter  opposing  tariff  repeal 1574 
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Providence,  R.  I ^ 

Bulletin.     (See  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal.) 

Differences  In  contracts  made  by  paper  companies T39 

Journal il\ 

(Contracts,  International  Paper  Company 535-538 

Relations  with  Intematiooal  Paper  CJompany 11S6 

Republican  In  politics * 536 

News,  contracts 738 

News-Democrat   ^ 

Telegram.     (See  Providence  (H.  I.)  Tribune.) 

Tribune  contracts,  Pejepscot  Paper  Company,  International   Paper 

Company 52^-523 

Republican  In  politics. 5^ 

Provisions : 

Cost  Increase — 

American  Realty  Company — 

189&-1907 liM2 

1899-1907 - 1044, 1'W-'^ 

St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company.  1898-1907 10*3 

Prices  In  Canada 10*3-10*6 

Publisher's  Paper  Company 82& 

Chicago  Record-Herald  Interested  In ©S 

Date  of  organization 6M 

Eastern  Paper  Company  taken  over 6SS 

I^wson,  V.  F.,  interested  In 63S 

Manufactures  waste  and  manlla 858 

Only  one  book  machine 638 

Organized  by  Oakley  Thome  Trust  Company 638 

Saco  River  Pulp  Mill 63S-639 

Sulphite  mill   638 

White  Mountain  land  owned SJB 

Publishers'  Paper  Company  controlled  by  V.  F.  Lawson 293 

Publishing  establishments,  hours  of  labor  In,  statistics 806,  808-SlT 

Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal,  quotation  form  letter 155S 

Pugh,  L.  E.     (See  also  Newport  News  (Va.)  Press) ^ 752 

Pulitzer,  Joseph 11S2 

Reduces  price  of  New  York  World  to  2  cents  In  1883 763 

Pulllam  &  Hutton,  letter 156i> 

Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 1773 

Articles,  April,  1908:  Meeting  of  Canadian  paper  makers  called  to 

discuss  prohibition  of  pulp  wood  exports 1602 

Pulp  grinders  (labor)  : 

Canada,  wages 80C  88S 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 054 

Wages 808, 812 

Pulp  grinder's  machines,  no  new  ones  installed  during  last  three  years 774 

Pulp  handlers: 

Hudson  Falls  Mills- 
Hours  of  labor 676-677 

Wages    676-67S 

Increase 677 

Number    676 

Pulp  mills: 

Canada 1774 

Cheap  power  needed  (Noyes) 634 

Decrease  of 775 

Employees,  number  of 795-796 

Expensive 8 

Hours  of  labor  in,  statistics 806,  808-817 

Increase  of 775 

Number  and  capacity  of.  In  Canada 1773 

Two-tour  system,  Remington-Martin  Company 1417 

Water  power  used :. 634 

Pulp  pie  plates,  prices,  quotations  from  Bloomer  Brothers  Company  and 
William  P.  Sandford  Manufacturing  Ck>mpany 344 
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rage. 
Pulp  wood: 

(See  also  Spruce.) 

Adirondacks,  cost  of 1114 

Annual  consumption  of 1368 

Available  supply  In  the  United  States 1367 

Brochure  by  Sir  William  Van  Horn 186 

Canada 480-486 

Cost  of 1989-1991 

Cutting. 1991 

Freight  rates  on 144^1450 

Canadian,  amount  received  by  Wisconsin  mills 1679-1680 

Canadian  export  duties  on,  being  agitated 996 

Canadian  export  duty  on,  statement  by  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner 1884 

Canadian  exports,  prohibition  of 1602-1603 

Canadian  supply  of 1357-1358 

Consumption  In  United  States 336 

Consumption  In  1905 1459 

Consumption  in  19(^6,  preliminary  report  of  Census  Bureau  and 

Forestry  Bureau 1428 

Cost- 
Advance  in.  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1473 

Chart  showing  variations  in,  E3d wards  Manufacturing  Company >_    1691 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1591-1598 

Concealed 19 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1699-1700, 1705 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1921 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1689 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1785-1789 

Gilbert  Paper  Company . 1405-1406 

Gould  Paper  Company 1013-1014 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1924-1927 

Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1448-1450 

Hennepin  Paper  Company 1936-1937,1941 

International  Paper  Company 1037-1039, 

1047, 1060-1061, 1114-1121, 1124-1125 

Kimberly-Clark  Company  ^ 1870-1872 

Lewis  &  Co 1570,1582,1583-1584 

Menasha   Paper   Company 1898-1899 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1638-1639.1642,1674-1675 

Parsons  &  Co 911-913 

Statement  in  views  of  the  minority  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp 

and  Paper 1987 

Statement  regarding  increase  in,  report  of  Select  Committee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper 1975 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1902-1907 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  Company 1860, 1893-1895 

Cost  of,  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

Cost  on  points  of  Grand  Trunk  Railway 1037-1039 

Cost  per  cord  at  western  mills 586 

Cutting,  method  of 1359.1366-1367 

Cutting  for,  especially  destructive 1371 

Disappearance  of,  statement  of  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  regarding 1886 

Duty  on j 1381 

Effect  of  cutting 1770 

Effect  of  duty  on 904 

Export  duty  by  Canada 952-953,1066 

Exported  from  Canada  in  1907 996 

Exports — 

Canadian    restrictions    upon,    B.    F.    Nelson's    statement    re-   . 

garding 1937-1938 

Prohibited  from  Crown  lands  in  Province  of  Ontario 1373, 1706 

Tax  on,  in  Crown  lands,  Quebec 1378 

Exports  from  Canada — 

Number  of  cords  and  value  given  in  letter  from  Mr.  John  Norris 

to  Mr.  F.  B.  Jennings 1040 

Statement  in  report  of  Select  committee 1981 

1906-1908 996 
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Pulp  wood — CJontlnued. 

Growth  of 135^1388 

Imported  from  Canada  by — 

Parsons  &  Ck) 888 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1469 

Kimberly-Clark  Company 1871 

Maine   1357 

Method  of  cutting  by  Gould  Paper  Company 1Q21 

Method  of  transportation,  International  Paper  Company 1062-1063 

Michigan  pulp  wood  inaccessible 1904 

Minnesota 1857 

New  Brunswick  pulp  wood  admitted  free  into  the  United  States 604 

New  Hampshire 1 1357 

New  York 1367 

Obtained  from  Minnesota,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1004 

Ontario 1706 

Output,  restriction  of,  by  International  Paper  Company,  denied  by 

C.  H.  Griffin 1035-1036 

Pennsylvania 1357 

Prices  controlled  by  Canada 15(13 

Prices,  increase  in 1455 

Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company 1615 

Prices  paid  for — 

Remington-Martin  Company 1415-1416 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1409 

Price  the  same  in  Canada  as  in  United  States 484 

Prohibition  of  cutting  of,  on  Crown  lands.  Province  of  Ontario,  de- 
cided not  to  be  an  export  duty 1948-1952 

Purchased  from  Canadian  farmers  by  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power 

Company 1450-1451 

Purchased  in  Minnesota  by  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1933 

Quebec,  large  amounts  cut  by  farmers S99 

Quebec  purchase — 

{8ce  also  Canada,  pulp  wood.) 

Amount  obtained  by  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1902 

Canadian  contractors  strive  to  buy  back  wood  purchased 1904-1906 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company  gets  share  of 1921 

Effect  on  prices 1939 

Firms  from  whom  wood  was  obtained 1^ 

Method  of  shipment 1902-1908 

Prices  paid  for  wood 1902-1907 

Statement  of  M.  H.  Ballon 1900-1907 

Statement  in  views  of  minority  of  Select  committee 1985 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1902-1907 

Relative  amount  used  in  ground  wood  and  in  sulphite 1578 

Reproduction,  rapidity  of,   statistics 1359-1306 

Rossed,  cost  of.  International  Paper  Company 1117-1118 

Rough,  amount  of  wood  obtained  from  one  cord  of 1630 

Shortage 578 

Shrinkage  In  rossed,  International  Paper  Company 1124-1126 

Size  of  cutting,  International  Paper  Company 1122 

Sources  of  supply 1785 

Statistics ^^ 1357 

Supply   diminishing 1123 

Supply  in  the  United  States 1367, 1774 

Supply  not  inexhaustible 1868 

Supply,  source  of — 

Hennepin  Paper  Company 1996 

Kimberly-Clark  Cgmpany 1876 

Time  of  cutting 1063,1064 

In  Adirondacks 1064 

Vermont 1357 

Water  in,  percentage  of 1884 

Wisconsin  mills  designate  joint  buyer  in  Quebec 565 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  amount  purchased  by 1900 

Wisconsin  supply  exhausted 1885, 1904 
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"  Pulp-Wood/*  published  by  Toronto  Globe _' 111 

"  Pulp  Wood  and  its  Problems/'  articles  republished  from  Toronto  Globe-      718 

Pulp  Wood  Company 1006,1908 

Pulp  workers.    {See  Labor,  pulp  workers;  Wages,  pulp  workers.) 

Puterbach,  W.  L.,  letter 1551 

Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press,  quotation  from  letter 1557 

Quebec  and  St.  Maurice  Industrial  and  Development  Company 485 

Quebec,  Province  of 487-488 

Country  between  Quebec  and  Hamilton  Inlet  a  fair  forest  reserve 563 

Crown  lands ' 563, 1004 

Letter  regarding  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood  on,  and  stating  law 

governing  same,  Robert  B.  Armstrong 1952 

Tax  on  pulp-wood  exports 1373 

Decisions  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  relative  to 

countervailing  duty ; 560 

Farmers  cut  large  amount  of  pulp  wood 899 

Freight  rates 1680 

Pulp  wood  in  Quebec 112 

Pulp  wood  purchase,  statement  of  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  regarding 1882 

Pulp  wood  purchased  by  western  mills 1381 

Pulp  wood,  transportation  of 555 

Rebate  on  stumpage  for  wood  manufactured  into  pulp  in  the  province.    1981 

Spruce 563 

Stumpage,  charges  for 1981 

Tax  on  woods  cut 488 

Timber  lands 563 

Timber  lands  and  pulp-wood  resources 1004 

Wisconsin  mills  designate  joint  buyer  of  pulp  wood  in 565 

Quebec  Central  Railway,  freight  rates 1039 

Quebec  city,  wood,  cost  of,  statistics 736-737 

Quebec  purchase  of  pulp  wood.     (See  Pulp  wood,  Quebec  purchase.) 
Qulncy  (111.)  : 

Herald 74,400 

Whig 412 

Quinine  pills,  effect  of  repeal  of  tariff  upon  cost  of 

Quotations : 

Method  of  making 12 

None  made  in  summer  and  autumn  of  1907 632 

Refused,    answers    to   queries   of   American   Newspaper    Publishing 

Association 88-95 

Wood J 44CM41 

Racine   (Wis.)   Journal 410 

Radford,  Harry  V.,  letter  opposing  repeal  of  tariff 1553 

Rag  sorters,  wages 809,812 

Rags: 

Cost,  Gilbert  Paper  Company ^ 1406 

Diseases  caused  by  handling,  report  on,  by  Bender 1757 

liOss  in  weight  in  cooking,  bleaching,  and  beating 1757 

Loss  of  weight  during  preparation  for  making  into  paper  studied 

by  Eichhom l 1 1757 

Wood  pulp  substituted  for 471-472 

Railroad  hands,  wages 359 

Raine,  Edward 416 

Rainy  River 499 

Rantoul,  Charles  W.,  jr.,  statistics  complied  for  Bureau  of  Census.  152, 1345-13^18 

Rapid  transit  facilities  in  New  York,  benefiting  the  laboring  man 1739 

Raquette  River 1461 

Raquette  River  Paper  Company 1447,1448 

Raw  material,  value  of  paper  based  largely  upon 613 

Raw  materials: 

CJost  of,  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1701 

Prices,  Increase  In,  Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company 1616 

Raymondsvllle  Paper  Company: 

(See  Remington-Martin  Paper  Company.) 

Output   146 

Annual  1544 

Quotations  Troy  Herald 41S 
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Read,  W.  B.,  organizing  western  merger 263 

Readjustment,  definition  of  term 268 

Reading  (Pa.) : 

Eagle 72 

Times 71 

Reappraisement  circulars 470 

Rebates  (see  Freight  rates)  : 

Freight,  eliminated  by  Blkins  law 1679 

International  Paper  Ck)mpany 552 

Statement  of  W.  D.  Hurlbut  regarding 1679 

Reciprocity.     (See  Joint  High  Ck>mmission  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.) 

Redlands  (Cal.)  Review 73,79 

Reduction  in  prices.    {See  Prices,  reduction;  Print  paper,  cost;  Print  pa- 
per, prices.) 

Redwood   1461 

Reed  &  Co.,  Canadian  timber  holdings 19fl2 

Reforestation : 

Canadian  timber  lands 580 

Parsons  &  Co.'s  lands  under  direction  of  Austin  Carey 890 

Period  required  for,  of  spruce 1966-1368 

Plans  for  reforesting  80,000  acres  of  St  Regis  Paper  Company  land 

prepared  by  Gifford  Pinchot 882 

St  Regis  Paper  Company  can  not  afford 852 

Should  be  undertaken  by  State  or  General  Government  (opinion  of 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  St  Regis  Paper  Company) 852 

Undertaken  by  International  Paper  Company 1122 

Reilly,  John  Shanklin.     {See  The  Furniture  Industry.) 
Remington,  Charles  H. : 

(See  also  Remington-Martin  Company.) 

Associated  with  Craig  &  Co ^ 156 

Denies  that  meetings  were  held  by  paper  manufacturers  in  New 

York  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices 1440-1446 

Minutes  of  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  hands  of 1761 

Report  of  vice-president  of  news  division  of  American  Paper  and 

Pulp  Association,  regarding  trade  conditions  in  1907 999-1002 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper.  1413-1425, 1440-1446 
Remington  group.     (See  Remington-Martin  Paper  Company.) 
Remington-Martin  Company. : 

(See  also  Remington,  C^harles  H.) 

Bonds 1418-1419,  1420,  1422 

Capitalization 141^1420.  1422 

Contracts,  no  long-term ^ 1414 

Contracts  with  firms  refused  renewal  by  International  Paper  Com- 
pany   1146,  114S 

Craig  &  Co.— 

No  agreement  regarding  prices  with 1413 

Paid  commission   by 1413 

Relations  with    1421-1422 

Selling  agents  of 1413.  1421-1422 

Dividends    1421 

Interest  per  ton  of  product 1419-1420,  1422,  1425 

Inventory 1419 

List  of  publishers  supplied  with  print  paper  after  being  refused  re- 
newal of  contract  by  International  Paper  Company 1146,  114S 

Losing  business  In  1006 1444 

Manufacturers*  Paper  (Company,  selling  agents  for 1421 

Meeting  for  fixing  prices 171,  1441 

Output 146 

Annual  — 1544 

Dally 146, 1420 

Restricted  in  1908 941, 1414 

Restriction  of,  In  1908,  cause  of 1414 

1907 1444 

Price  advance,  cause  of 1416 

Prices,  no  agreement  regarding 1414 
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RemlDgton-Martin  Company — Continued. 

Prices  received  for  paper 1416 

Print  paper — 

Cost   of   manufacture 141S-1419, 1425 

Width  of,  manufactured 1424 

Profit  per  ton 1425 

Pulp  wood,  prices  paid  for 1 1415-1416 

Strike  regarding  three-tour  system 1417 

Three-tour  system,  paper  mills  on 1417 

Timber   holdings 1419. 1424 

Timber  lands — 

Speculating  in 1424-1425 

Wood  not  being  cut   from 1424-1425 

Two-tour  system,  pulp  mills  on 1417 

Union  labor,  union  and  nonunion  men  employed 1417 

Wages,  cost  of,  per  ton 1423 

Water   power 1422 

Remington-Martin  mill: 

New 774 

Organized  by  Mr.  Tacrgart  and  Mr.  Sherman 775 

Rent,  percentage  of  living  expenses 1737 

Rents,  New  York  City _• 1739 

Repair  crew , 354 

Repair  men,  wages 366-369 

Repair  materials,  cost,  International  Paper  Company 1075-1077 

Repairs : 

Cost  of.  Northwest  Paper  Company 1638 

Cost  of,  per  ton  of  paper,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1690 

Cost  of,  Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1863 

International  Paper  Company 725-728 

Resin  sizing 1758 

Resse,  Mr.,  attended  Chicago  meeting 1759 

Restriction  of  sales.     (See  Sales,  restriction.) 
Returns : 

Abridgement  or  abolition  of 755-760 

Agreement  of  American  News  Company  with  newspapers  regarding.  759-760 
Curtailment  of — 

In  Chicago 768 

In  cities  other  than  New  York 768 

Chicago  Tribune  restricts 767 

News  boards  made  from 313 

Output  of  print  paper  curtailed  by  the  abridgement  or  abolition  of 

returns 756 

Restricted  by — 

New  York  Journal 759 

New  York  World 759 

Sold  as  waste  paper 766 

Waste  enormous 736 

Revenue,  tariff  for  revenue  on  wood  pulp  and  print  paper 345 

Reynolds,  B.  D.,  manager  of  Flambeau  Paper  Company 621 

Reynolds,  Jas.  B. : 

Letter  to  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Stafford  inclosing  information  regarding  deci- 
sions on  countervailing  duty  upon  pulp  wood  Imported 1948 

Statement  regarding  countervailing  duty 660 

Rhinelander  mill 1796 

Rhinelander  Paper  Company 667,668 

Contracts,  Salt  I^ke  (Utah)  Deseret  News 741 

Hurlbut  traffic  association  does  not  represent 1687 

Member  of  Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company 1899 

Order  clerk  of  General  Paper  Company  employed  by 1914 

Scripps-McRae  contract 1653 

Rhode  Island  newspapers,  list  of 78 

Rhodes,  J.  W.,  wages  of  lumbermen  compiled  by 1046,1934 

Riatt,  bamboo  as  material  for  paper  suggested  by 1766 

Richmond  experiments  with  bamboo  as  material  for  paper 1766 

Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium,  letter 1671 
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Richmond,   Va.,  freight  rates 966 

Richmond   (Va.)   News-Leader 410 

Richmond   (Va.)   Times-Dispatch,  contracts  lost  by  International  Paper 

Company 1199 

Ridder,  Herman: 

{See  also  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association;  New  York 

Staats-Zeitung.> 
Address  at  national  conference  on  trusts,  October  24,  1907,  text  of_  797,  T98 
Address  delivered  at  Chicago,  October  24, 1907,  before  national  confer- 
ence on  trusts  and  combinations 1204-1306 

Census,    statements    regarding,    replied    to   by    Director    S.    N.    D. 

North 1345-1S48 

Circular  quoted  regarding  proposed  increase  in  prices  of  paper 30-31 

Considered  by  the  select  committee  to  be  a  representative  of  the 
American    Newspaper    Publishers'    Association,    and    not    of    his 

paper 1201-1202, 1203 

Goat  of  paper  for  New  York  Staats-Zeitung  increased 53 

Informs  Mr.  Parsons  that  he  could  sell  him  paper  at  $2^  with 

profit 981 

Largest  customer  of  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 940-911 

Letter  addressed  to,  from  The  Furniture  Industry 1550 

Letter  addressed  to  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  on  the  formation  of 
the  fiber  and  manila  pool,  with  dates  of  meetings  of  the  same ;  the 
advance  in  prices  on  box  boards,  book  paper,  writing  paper,  blot- 
ting paper,  soda  and  sulphite  pulp,  and  print  paper;  on  the  groups 
of  paper  makers ;  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association ;  eon- 
tempt  of  Federal  courts;  paper  famine;  increased  exports;  specu- 
lation in  woodlands;  with  names  of  witnesses   (dated  February 

10,  1908) 212-217 

Letter  addressed  to  Hon.  John  Dalzell  calling  attention  to  errors  in 

census  report  Issued  by  Director  North  (dated  March  9,  1908) 217 

Letter  addressed  to  the  President  on  the  closing  of  paper  mills  and 

discharge  of  laborers  (dated  February  19,  1908) 211-212 

I^etter  inclosing  blank  for  Information 1550 

Letter  to  Representative  Miller,  letter  to  Representative  Ryan 10 

Letter  to  Hon.  J.  S.  Williams  regarding  failure  of  Federal  Investi- 
gation of  Fiber  and  Manila  Association 449-450 

Letter  stating  additional  burdens  would  be  placed  upon  paper  con- 
sumers to  the  extent  of  $60,000,000  (dated  April  14,  1908) 219-220 

Paper  bought  at  $35  per  ton 780 

Mr.  Parsons  quotes  10,(KK)  pounds  of  Canadian  paper  at  $2.40—' 884 

Relations  with  St.  Regis  Paper  (>>mpany 951 

Statements  regarding  census  statistics 152 

Statement  sent  out  February  19,  1908,  asserting  restriction  of  out- 
put  1205-1206 

Statement  to  Hon.  C.  J.  Bonaparte  concerning  rating  of  stumpage  of 

International  Paper  (Company  (statement  of  C.  H.  Griffin) 1036-1037 

Telegram  sent  out  to  newspapers  regarding  contracts  and  prices 379 

Telegram  sent  to  members  of  the  Associated  Press  requesting  that 
they  urge  consideration  of  Stevens  bill  at  the  Republican  confer- 
ence        832 

Translations  from  editorials  In  New  York  Staats-Zeltung 1200-1208 

Will  do  anything  to  put  down  price  of  paper  (CUowles) 963 

Willing  to  testify 812 

Witnesses  submitted  to  Attorney-General 286 

Rldeau  River 1451 

Ridgeway,  B.  J.,  letter 1576 

Rlegel  &  Co.,  relations  with  Parsons  &  Co 979-980 

Rlordon,  Carl: 

Canadian  wage  rate  equal  to  American 564 

Head    of   Rlordon    Pulp   C/Ompany,    attended    meeting   of   sulphite 

men  In  New  York  when  prices  were  fixed 564-565 

Telegram  to  Mr.  Norrls  regarding  wages  In  Canada 805-806 

Wages  compared  with  those  In  the  United  States 1335-1342 

Rlordon   Paper  mills 568-569 

Capacity 806 

I^ocated  at  Merltton  and  Hawkesbury,  Ontario 806 
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Riordon  Pulp  Company . 504-565 

Ritchie,   William . 1989 

Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Riverside  (Cal.)   Enterprise 73,79 

Riverside  Fiber  and  Paper  Company,  freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Roanoke  Fiber  Board  Company 146 

Roanoke  Rapids  Paper  Manufacturing  Company 145 

Roanoke  (Va.)  World 410 

Roberts,  Sam  J.     (See  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader.) 

Robhison,  James,  Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Rochester  (N.  Y.) : 

Herald-^ 71 

Times 68 

Rochester  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  bag  and  box  mak- 
ers   361-369 

Rock  City  Falls  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers 361-369 

Rockefeller,  W.  G 1447 

Rockey,  J.  L.,  letter  to  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  chairman,  stating  that  the 
Pennsylvania  bureau  of  statistics  can  supply  no  information  regarding 

paper  industry  (dated  May  13,  1908) 1343-1344 

Rockford    (111.) 397 

Register-CJazette 67 

Republlt 72 

Star 74 

Rock  Island  (111.)  Argus 400 

Rockland  (Me.) Star,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

Rogers,  Luther  C,  letter 1546 

Roll  finishers: 

Hudson  Falls  mills 658,661 

Wages 669 

Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel 406 

Letter 1553 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  freight  rates 965-966 

Rommel,  G.  B.,  letter 1540 

Roofing  paper  output: 

Canada 446 

United  States 446 

Root,  Hon.  Elihu,  letter  to  Chairman  James  R.  Mann  inclosing  report 

from  the  consul  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada 1989 

Rosin.     (See  Materials,  cost  of.) 

Ross,  D.  A.,  Canadian  agent  in  Australia 997 

Ross,  James  A.,  letter 1540-1541 

Rossed  wood  (see  also  Wood) : 

Cost  of 1976 

Cost  per  cord  in  Western  States 1930 

Rossing,  cost  of 1989 

Rosslter,  W.  S.,  statement  of  prices  paid  for  paper  by  the  United  States 

Government,  1905-1909. - 1535-1538 

Rough  wood.     (See  Wood,  rough.) 

Rousseau,  J.  A.,  Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Rowell  &  Co.,  American  Newspaper  Directory ;  number  of  newspapers  in 

the  United  States 1138 

Rowley,  W.  H 996 

Rublee,  consul-general,  market  price  of  print  paper  in  Austria 1007 

Rumford  Falls,  Me 430 

Freight  rates 135-139 

Postal  cards  made  at 826 

Rumford  Falls  Local,  I.  B.  of  P.  M.,  resolution  protesting  against  tariff 

repeal  1854-1855 

Rumford  Falls  Mills 746 

Shifted  to  bag  paper  by  International  Paper  CJompany 826 

International  Paper  Company  absorbs 776 

Running  cutters,  Hudson  Falls  Mills,  work  performed  by  women 687 

Rural  New  Yorker 831 

Russell,  W.  A.,  appears  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee  (1896).  13,478^79 
Russell  Paper  Mill 746 
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Russia : 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper  prodacts,  statistics 86^-681 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-871 

Paper  competes  with  American 909,  910 

Rutland  (Vt )  Herald,  article,  April  28,  1908,  "  Time  for  a  protest " 1317 

Rutledge,  Esparto  introduced  by J 1756 

Ryan,  Hon.  W.  H.,  signs  views  of  the  minority  of  Select  CJommittee  on 

Pulp  and  Paper 19S^ 

llyegate  Paper  Company,  contracts  with  publishers  refused  renewal  by 

'  the  International  Paper  Company 3147, 114S 

Saco  River  Pulp  Mill,  Publishers  Paper  Company 638-639 

Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union 75 

Sadler,  L.  A.,  quotation  from  letter 1557 

Safford,  Arthur  T.: 

Letter  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  drought  in  fall  of  1903-_  12S2-12S3 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper llOS-1112 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News 76 

Saguenay  Lumber  Company,  timber  holdings,  Canada 485 

St  Albans  (Vt.)  Messenger,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

St.  Catherines,  Canada,  paper  mill 1612 

St.  Croix  Mill: 

Located  at  Woodland,  Me 772 

New 774 

Paper  machines  the  largest 772 

St.  Croix  Paper  Company: 

Contracts  with  firms  refused  renewal  by  International  Paper  Com- 
pany    1147,1148 

Controlled  by  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co 155 

Meeting  for  fixing  prices 171,1441 

Output 146 

Annual   1544 

Statements  of  Mr.  Norris  denied 1535 

St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  letter  from  E.  G.  Murphy,  of 1539 

Orders  refused  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company l«i 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick: 

Bay  Shore  Lumber  CJompany,  rousing  mill  near 564 

Stetson,  Cutler  &  Co.  lumber  mill  at 564 

St  John  River,  quotation  from  Daniel  Webster  regarding 564 

St  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette 73,79,17^174 

St.  Lawrence  County,  many  mills  established  in 1452-1463 

St  Louis: 

Freight  rates.  Increase  in 1050.1051 

Three  newspapers  sold  for  5  cents 763 

St  IjOuIs  Globe-Democrat,  shrinkage  in  consumption  of  paper 1171 

St.  Louis  Paper  CJompany,  quotations 5^ 

St  Louis  Republic 1 411 

St  Louis  Star-Chronicle . 7S5 

CJontracts,  Flambeau  Paper  Company 18Ci3 

St  Maurice,  list  of  firms  owning  timber  limits 1992 

St  Maurice  Lumber  Company 485,497.746 

Canadian  timber  holdings • 1992 

Hudson  Falls  mills  supplied  with  wood  by 687 

Profits  of 1(H8 

Provisions,  cost  Increase,  1898-3907 1043 

Pulp-wood  contracts  with  International  Paper  (Company 1049 

Subsidiary  company  of  International  Paper  Company 663 

Wages. 1042^1043 

Wood  contracts  with  International  Paper  CJompany 735-73S 

Wood  exported  by 695 

St  Maurice  River 198i* 

St  Paul  (Minn.)  : 

Dispatch 68,413 

Letter 1546-1547 

Pioneer  Press,  relations  with  Northwest  Paper  Company 1622 

Volks-Zeitung 413 

St  Pierre,  Canada,  freight  rates 1680,19C«3 
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St.  Regis  Hotel,  American  Writing  Paper  Association,  meeting  of,  Decem- 
ber, 1907 1888-1890 

St.  Regis  Mill,  new . 774 

St.  Regis  Mills: 

Located  at  Deferiet,  N.  Y 933 

Organized  by  Mr.  Taggart  and  Mr.  Sherman 775 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company: 

{See  aUo  Sherman,  George  C.) 

Accounts  presented  to  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  have 
been  kept  for  the  use  of  the  company  itself  and  not  for  public 

information 849 

Annual  reports  (third  and  fourth) 1763-1767 

Bonds  »- 968-969 

Butler  Paper  Company,  relations  with 939,940,959-961,1857-1858 

Can  not  afford  to  reforest  lands  denuded  by  its  operations L 852 

Capitalization 950,968-970 

Commissions  paid  to  Craig  &  Co.  and  selling  agents 941 

Contract  with  Scripps-McRae  League  canceled 942 

Contract  with  Watertown  Times  not  made  through  selling  agents.  _      940 
Contracts — 

BuUer  Paper  Company 1857-1S5S 

Length  of 951 

Letter  of  G.  C.  Sherman,  forwarding  list  of  all,  in  force 1762 

List  of  all,  in  force  May  15,  1908 1762 

Lost  1856-1858 

New  Orleans  Item 940 

Syracuse  Post-Standard,  1906-7 571 

Washington   Herald 833 

Contract  with  firms  refused  renewal  by  International  Paper  Com- 
pany  1147,1148 

Controlled  by  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co 165 

Cost  of  plant 950 

Cost  of  production,  increase  in 931-933 

Dividends 968 

Craig  &  Co.,  relations  with 939-943,962-963 

Financial  statement — 

Balance  sheets  for  March,  1908 — 

Paper    mill 858 

Sulphite   mUl 858-859 

Ground  wood  mill 859 

Balsam  and  hemlock  pulp  wood 848-849,858 

Clay 846 

Cost  of  each  specific  item  entering  into  the  cost  of  paper,  per  100 

pounds,  1907-8   (Schedule  D) 946-946 

Cost  of  ground  wood  pulp  per  100  pounds,  1902-1908  (Schedule 

C) 946 

Cost  of  paper  by  months  and  average  for  1907-8  per  100  pounds 

(Schedule  B,  summary  of  Schedule  D) 946 

Cost  of  paper  per  pound 848, 858-859 

Cost  of  paper  per  100  pounds  by  months,  1902-1908  (Schedule  A)      944 

Cost  of  production 931-936 

Schedules 944-947 

Cost  of  production,  items  included  in 931-9.33 

Cost  of  production  of  sulphite  for  March,  1908 

Cost  of  sulphite  fiber  per  100  pounds,  1902-1908  (Schedule  B)___      944 

Cost  per  cord  of  wood  (Schedule  H) 947 

Felts,  cost  of 935 

Fuel 853,  858-859 

Fuel  used  in  sulphite  mill 854 

Gross   profits  for  1907   from   manufacture  and   sale  of   paper 

(Schedule   F) 946 

Ground  wood — 

Cost   of 844 

Inventory 844 

March,   1908 • 843-844,847,858-859 

Ground  wood  mill,  1908 843 
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St  Regis  Paper  Company — Ck>ntiniied.  ^*^ 
Financial  statement — Ck>n tinned. 

Ground  wood  on  hand , 847 

Ground  wood  purchased 845-84C 

Interest  on  borrowed  money 861 

Labor 846 

Labor  cost  in  sulphite  mill 865 

Labpi;,  cost  of.  per  100  pounds  of  sulphite 854 

Method  of  valuing  wood ^0-851 

Paper,  cost  of,  1902-1908 W4 

Paper  mill,  1908 SG 

Production  of  paper,  cost  of  felts,  cost  of  labor,  selling  and  cost 

price  of  paper  for  certain  months  (Schedule  G) 947 

Profit  and  loss 8B1 

Profit  on  paper  and  profit  on  wood SSS 

Spools &4e 

Spruce S4a^ 

Stumi>age  value 851 

Sulphite,  cost  of S45 

Sulphite,  cost  of  1  pound 854 

Sulphite  fiber,  cost  of m 

Sulphite  mill,  1908 843 

Sulphite  on  hand,  March  1, 1907 856 

Sulphite  pulp,  amount  made 852 

Taxes  and  insurance 853 

Wood,    cost    of 849-852,  855,  S5a-ffi& 

Wood  pile  proved  only  once  a  year S5S 

Freight  rates,  reduction  obtained  in  1908 9© 

George  C  Sherman,  treasurer  of 843 

Gross  profits 968 

Ground  wood,  cost  of 197fi 

H.  G.  Craig,  agents  of 65 

Horsepower  of  mills 967-^ 

Increases  rate  to  Evening  Star  and  Newark  Advertiser 15S 

List  of  publishers  supplied  with  print  paper  after  being  refused  re- 
newal of  contract  by  International  Paper  Company 1147,1148 

Lumber  purchased  on  long-time  contracts 851 

Meeting  for  fixing  prices 171,1441 

Mr.  Gardner,  of  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  offered  $3,000  for  release 

of  contract 955-^66 

Mr.  Miller,  senior  member  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  stockholder  and 

director  _  _     _     _     — — —       — _  9lO 

Mills  shut  down  in  May,  1908 I.-IIZI     941 

No  agreement  regarding  price  of  paper  with  other  mills ^1 

No  connection  with  International  Paper  Company 855 

No  sales  contracts 989 

No  subsidiary  companies S49 

Orders  referred  to  Craig  &  Co 161,176 

Orders  refused  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon-Journal 591 

Orders  refused  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard 574 

Output 146.855 

Annual 1544 

Restricted  in  February,  1908 965 

Restricted  since  January  1,  1908 941 

Statistics  for  March,  1907,  to  March,  1908 964 

Oversold  with  mills  shut  down 943 

Plant,  cost  of 969-970 

Prices  advanced 941-943 

Newark  Advertiser 942 

New  York  Staats-Zeitung 943 

Syracuse   Post-Standard 942 

Prices  on  contracts  outstanding  May  15,  1908,  range  of 1763 

Prices  received,  statement  in  report  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper 1974 

Production —  * 

Cost  of 1979 
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St.  Regis  Paper  Company — Ck>ntinued.  Page. 

Production — Ck)ntlnued. 

Cost  per  100  pounds  of  paper 860 

Restricted  since  January  1,  1908 941 

Pulp  wood  obtained  in  the  United  States 952 

Pulp  wood  sometimes  purchased  In  market 967 

Quotation  to  Syracuse  Post-Standard 575 

Quotation  to*  Syracuse   (N.  Y.)   Post-Standard  low  for  advertising 

purposes 956 

Quotations  made  in  western  market  in  1908  than  in  1907 959-961 

Quotes  160  per  ton  to  Woman's  Home  Companion . 25 

Reforestation  plans  abandoned 852 

Ridder,  Herman — 

Largest  customer  of 940-941 

Relations  with 951 

Sales  office  in  New  York  given  up 062 

Selling   agents 148 

Selling  price  of  paper 939 

Seventeen  contracts  lost  In  the  West 959-960 

Stock,  preferred  and  common 968-969 

SjTiopsis  of  books  for  six  years  past,  with  cost  prices,  presented 

by  Mr.  Sherman 843 

Syracuse  Post-Standard,  relations  with 572,574,575 

Three-tour    system 933-934 

Three-tour  system  adopted  and  then  supplanted  by  two-tour  sys- 
tem  187, 354, 358 

Timber  lands  cut  clean •  952 

Timl>er  lands  of  company  capable  of  supplying  demand  for  fifteen 

years 952 

Unionized  mill 962 

Wages,  increasing  during  the  last  seven  years 938 

Wages  paid,  statement  of 937,938 

Wood    occasionally    obtained    from    Canada 855 

Wood  pulp,  manufactures  all  uswl 966 

St.  Regis  tract,  spruce  yield 1365 

Salem  (Oreg.)  Capital  Journal 75 

Sales: 

Restriction ;  newspapers  forced  to  buy  from  certain  designated  mills-        82 

Restriction  of,  by  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 126 

Restriction  of,  by  Parsons  &  Co.,  Knoxvllle  Sentinel 640 

Restriction  of,  by  W.  H.  Parsons  &  Co 125 

Restriction  of  territory 125 

Restriction;  territory  restricted  in  favor  of  Cheboygan  Company 89 

Restriction;  Wichita  Daily  Beacon 122 

Restriction;  Willamette  Paper  Company 158 

Sales  agents.     {See  Selling  agents.) 

Sales  journal.  International  Pai)er  Company 725-728 

Sales  of  paper,  methods  of  selling  paper 1 123 

Salina  (Kans.)  Journal 72 

Salt  Lake  (Utah)  : 

Deseret  News 78 

Contracts,  Rhinelander  Paper  Company  and  Graham  Paper  Com- 
pany       741 

Herald 409 

Contracts,  none  at  present  with  International  Paper  Company—    1175 

Tribune 78 

Article,  April  80,  1908,  Cooperative  paper  making 1310 

Contract,  Crown  Columbia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 740 

Quotation  from  letter 1557 

Quotation,  General  Paper  Company 740 

San  Antonio  (Tex.) : 

Gazette 74 

Light 73.  414 

San  Bernardino  (Cal)  : 

Index 75 

Transcript,  contract  lost  by  Butler  Paper  Company 1858 
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Sanborn,  Judge: 

Dissolves  General  Paper  Company 715 

Text  of  decree  dissolving  General  Paper  Company 1778-1781 

Sandford  (Wm.  P.)  Manufacturing  Company,  pulp  pie  plates;  quotations.     344 

Sandsgard,  A.  J.,  witness 470 

Sandy  Hill  (N.  Y.) 430 

Sandy  Hill  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers  and  pulp 

workers S61-M 

Sandusky  (Ohio)  : 

Register 09 

Star-Journal ffi 

San  Francisco  Bulletin 411 

San  Jose  (Cal.)  Union  Label,  quotation  from  letter 1550 

Santa  Clara  Lumber  Company: 

Brownville  Paper  Company  purchases  wood  from 850-851 

Not  connected  with  International  Paper  Company 1114 

Santa  Cruz  (CaL)  Leaf 73 

Sarpsborg 1161 

Saskatchewan  Valley 486 

Saskatchewan  Valley,  forest  wealth lOW 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  article:  Print  paper  exports 552 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  News 68.408 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Paper  Company,  Northwest  Paper  (Company  purchases 

Canadian  pulp  from J^ 1065 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company : 

Countervailing  duty 19^ 

Sulphite  fiber  purchased  from,  by  Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp 

Company 1893 

Savannah  (Ga.)  : 

News 410 

Press 70. 380 

Letter ; 1554»-1556 

Saw  logs,  export  of,  from  Ontario,  forbidden 1 496 

Sawyers'  wages,  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1935 

Scalers.     (See  Wages.) 
Scandinavia : 

American  paper  superior 433 

Competition  of,  feared 996 

Paper  competes  with  American 906,907,909,910 

Paper  made 433 

Print  paper  competes  with  American,  In  British  markets 1159 

Strike  in  paper  mills 1159-1164 

Scandinavian  paper  would  not  meet  demands  of  American  market 1196 

Schedules.     (See  Newspapers — Tabulations.) 

Scheuck,  Garret,  formerly  manager  of  Rumford  Mill  which  was  turned 
into  the  International  Paper  Company ;  organizes  Great  Northern  Paper 

Company ^ 775 

Schroon  Mill: 

Ceases  production  of  news-print  paper  and  makes  wall  paper 745 

Shut    down 796 

Schroon  River  Pulp  and  P«per  Company: 

Output 14»'. 

Annual 1544 

Scofield.   R.  A.,   letter 1575-1576 

Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune 40§ 

Screen   men : 
Wages — 

Berlin    Mills   Company 14i>l 

Canada 133; 

Canada    Paper   Company 13ST 

Cliff  Paper   Company ISJrj 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company II_~     iTU 

Flambeau   Paper  Company "_     17^4 

International   Pai)er  Company I__I_     IST 

Laurentlde   Paper   Company IIII     ISXi 

Riordon    Paper    Company " 1357 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company I_I_   "1475.14^1 
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Scrimgeour,  A.  C,  letter  from  Manufacturers'  Paper  CJompany  refusing 

to  quote  prices  to  Mr.  Norris 226 

Scrlpps,    Edward   W 1653 

Scripps-McRae  arbitration,  correspondence  regarding,  tendered  by  Nor- 
ris, Jno.,  in  statement  before  Select  CJommittee  on  Pulp  and  Paper..  1774-1777 
Scripps-McRae  League: 

(See  also  Thornton,   W.   W.) 

Arbitrating  for,  letter  referring  to,  written  to  Mr.  Norris  by  W.  W. 

Thornton 1630 

Babcock,  Chas.  A.,  member  of  company's  committee 1658 

Contract — 

Amount  of  print  paper  supplied  on,  by  Klmberly-Clark  Com- 
pany       1881 

Flambeau  Paper  Company,  part  supplied  by 1799,1803 

For  paper..^ 31 

General  Paper  Company 1028,1630-1031 

January  24,  1908,  with  General  Paper  Company,  signed  by 1660 

Maximum  amount  of  paper  called  for  per  day  from   (Jeneral 

Paper  Company 1687 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1652 

Text  of  same 165.V16G0 

Paper  supplied  on,  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1933 

Wisconsin    Paper   and    Pulp   Company 1888 

With  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  canceled 942 

Contracts   made   with  combination   of  western   mills,   formerly   the 

General  Pai)er  Company 782-7S6 

Form  of  contract  used  by  constituent  companies  of  the  General  Paper 

Company    1(561-1662 

General  Pai)er  Company,  relations  with 1627-1628,1630-1631 

Letter  to  Mr.  Norris  by  W.  W.  Thornton  regarding  arbitration,  re- 
ferred to 1630 

I^ewls  M.  Alexander,  a  member  of  company's  committee 1658 

List  of  newspapers  comprising 1659 

List  of  newspapers  comprising,  and  names  of  paper  manufacturers 

supplying  each 1653-1654 

Meetings,  statement  regarding.  Northwest  Paper  Company 1627-1628 

Mills  formerly  in  General  Paper  Company  act  jointly  in  contracts.  268-269 

Nelson,  Benjamin  F.,  a  member  of  the  company's  committee 165S 

Newspapers  composing  same 785 

Norris,  John,  arbitrator  for 786 

One  contract  with  several  companies 788-789 

Prices  paid  for  paper 788-780,791* 

Prices  quoted  to,  by  General  Paper  Company 1663-1664 

Reports  made  by  Mr.  Hurlbut  regarding  shipments  made  on  the 

contract 1681 

Sensenbrenner,  Frank  J.,  a  member  of  company's  committee 1658 

Scrub  pine 1357 

Sealed   bids,    exchange   of   Information    regarding,    statement   of   .L    G. 

Luke 1490-1491 

Seaman,  Judge  W.  H.,  dissolves  General  Paper  Company 118 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  catalogue  paper  made  by  Menasha  Paper  Com- 
pany  1896-1897,1911 

Seattle  (Wash.) : 

Post-Intelligencer 410 

Times 74 

Second  man.     {See  Back  tender.) 

Secrecy  regarding  contracts,  stjitement  of  minority  of  Select  Committee 

on  Pulp  and  Paper 1987 

Secret  contracts.    (See  Contracts,  secret;  Bee  also  Secret  prices.) 

Secret  prices 161 

Secret  testimony,  Mr.  Noyes  requested  to  give  Information  to  Select  Coni- 
•    mlttee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  regarding  contracts  of  Chicago  Record-Herald 

with  International  Paper  Company 628 

Sedalia  (Mo.) : 

Democrat 416 

Democrat-Sentinel : 74 

40197—08 9 
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Sedalia,  Mo.,  freight  rates 600 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democratic  Sentinel,     (i^ec  also  Stanley,  Natlian  D.) 

Seested,  August  F.     (i^ee  also  Kansas  City  Star.) 

Seitz,  Don  C S^ 

Keasons  for  not  testifying 842 

Statement  before  the  CJommittee  on  the  Judiciary 1230-1238 

Telegram  regarding  appointment  of  representative  committee  by  the 

American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association 1300 

Thoroughly  posted  on  paper  business;  statement  by  Mr.  McCormick__      303 
Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation: 

Appointment  approved  by  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 223 

Appointment  condemned  in   resolutions  passed  by  American  Pub- 
lishers' Association  April  22,  1908 220 

Criticism   of 34 

Delay  the  object  of  the  Committee  (Mr.  Norris) 308 

Influence  on  prices  of  paper ^^ 385 

Letter  from  E.  H.  Baker  protesting  appointment  of  same 221 

Newspaper  publishers  willing  to  testlftr 379-380 

No  demand  for  investigation  of  products  other  than  print  paper 343 

Power  of  committee 29S-299 

Preliminary  report 1971-1984 

Stevens  bill  could  be  recommended  by 296 

Views  of  the  minority 1985-1968 

Selling  agents: 

{See  also  Soliciting  agents.) 

Changes  of 102 

Commissions  paid  by  Gould  Paper  Company 1011 

Cost  of,  International  Paper  Company 119S 

Craig  &  Co 406 

For  Kemington-Martin  Company 1413,1421-1422 

Selling  agents  only 25® 

Expense   of 1932 

Independent  mills 156 

International  Paper  Company,  selling  agents  only 28S-2S9 

List  of  those  representing  paper  mills 142-143 

Manufacturers*  Paper  Company 466 

For  Remington-Martin  Company 1421 

Methods  of  conducting  business 143-144 

Not  employed  by  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1932 

Offices  located  away  from  mills,  mainly  in  New  York  City 143 

Sensenbrenner,  F.  J.: 

{See  also  Kimberly-Clark  Company.) 

Agreement  among  writing-paper  manufacturers,  knowledge  of  denied.    18S1 

Canadian  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  statement  regarding  effect  of 1884 

General  Paper  Company,  statement  regarding 1883 

Increase  of  price  to  3  cents,  statement  regarding !»« 

Meetings  of  pai>er  makers,  statement  regarding 1866 

Member  of  executive  committee  of  Wisconsin  Paper  Association 1882 

Purchase  of  pulp  wood  from  Quebec,  statement  regarding 1882 

Restriction  of  output  in  1908,  statement  regarding 1884 

Scripps-McRae  League,  member  of  companies'  conmiittee 1658 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1867-1886 

Statement  regarding  combination 257 

Tariff  repeal,  statement  regarding 1883 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  statement  regarding 1869-1870 

Settlements.     {See  Payments,  date  of  settlement.) 
Sex.     {See  Labor,  sex.) 

Shannon,  S.  A.,  contracts,  Lynn  Item 6(6 

Shannon,  S.  H.,  Boston  jobber 601) 

Sharp,  W.  B.,  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore 1545 

Shattuck  &  Babcock,  freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Shawinlgin,  Canada,  Belgo-Canadian  mills  sltuate<l  at 1U62 

Shawinigln   Falls _   _  561 

Shawinigin  Mills: 

Capacity 77T 

Output    744-745 
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Sheehan,  Edward  J 1854 

Sheet  finishers,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 658 

Sherbrooke,  Province  of  Quebec 1990 

Sherman,  George  C. : 

(See  also  St.  Regis  Paper  Company.) 

Adjusts  contracts  with  Syracuse  Post-Standard 572 

Democratic  in  politics 958 

Depreciation  causes  loss  of  5  per  cent  per  annum 950 

Letter  correcting  errors  in  reports  of  hearings 1861-1862 

Letter   inclosing  communications   with   J.   W.   Butler   Paper   Com- 
pany   1856-1858 

Letter  for^'arding  list  of  all  contracts  in  force  with  St.  Regis  Paper 

Company    1762 

Letter  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Mann,  chairman,  dated  May  16,  190S,  explaining 
reason  for  delay  in  receipt  of  contracts,  and  suggesting  Laurentide 

Paper  Company  as  witnesses 1184-1185 

Letters   1532 

Newspaper  publishers  have  some  justification  for  attitude  taken 949 

No  restriction  of  output  or  combination  of  paper  makers  nor  agree- 
ment regarding  prices 948-949 

Organizer  of  Remington-Martin  and  St.  Regis  Mills 775 

Paper  mills  must  run  to  maximum  production  to  secure  results 949 

Paper  mills  will  be  abandoned  within  twenty  years  and  water  power 

sold  for  other  purposes 967 

Parks  pool,   statement  about 953 

Selling  agent  for  St.  Regis  and  Gould  mills___ 143 

Selling  price  of  $2.15  perfectly  fair 950 

Statement  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper.  843-861,931-971 

Tariff,  position  regarding .  957-958 

Tariff  repeal,  effect  would  be  injurious  to  paper  interests;  large  mills 

would  be  built  in  Canada  and  overwhelm  the  trade 1 951-952 

Sherman,  Hon.  Jas.  S.,  letter  addressed  to,  by  Brownville  Board  Com- 
pany   835-836 

Sherman  law 385 

Defied 715 

Discussed  at  meetings  of  paper  makers 1514 

General  Paper  Company  violates 439 

Repeal  of i:«4-1335 

Right  of  corporations  to  unite  under  provisions  of  the  law 271 

Sherrill,  A.  B 130,979-980 

Sherry,  E.  P. : 

(See  also  Flambeau  Paper  Company.) 

Statement  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1781-1803 

Statement  regarding  effect  of  tariff  repeal 1795 

Western  merger,  statement  regarding ^ 1797-1798 

Shift.    4. See  Hours  of  labor;  three-tour  system;  two-tour  system.) 

Shipbuilders,   wages 359 

Shirt  makers,  wages. 359 

Shoemakers,  wages. 359 

Shortage,  period  of 772 

Shreveport   (La.)  : 

Journal 74 

Times 69 

Sidewalk  delivery 606 

Sims,  Hon.  Thetus  W.,  signs  views  of  minority 1988 

Sims,  J.  H.,  letter 1554 

Simons,  V.  D 1918 

(See  also  Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.) 

Agreement  to  fix  prices  denied 1932 

Agreement  to  restrict  output  denied 1932 

Combination   denied 19,32 

Denies  knowledge  of  proposal  to  increase  prices  to  3  cents 1927 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Pai)er 1922-1932 

Statement   regarding   short   method   of   checking   cost   of  manufac- 
ture   1930-1931 

Sindall,  R.  W.,  report  on  supply  of  paper  stock  in  British  colonies 1756 
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Singerly.  Mr.,  of  Philadelphia  Record 1220 

Single  ownership  plan.     (See  Ck>mblnation,  single  ownership  plan.) 
flloux  City  (Iowa) : 

Journal 412 

News,  contracts,  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1903 

Tribune 401 

Sionx  Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Press 69.411 

Slsson,    Mr 1447 

Sitka  spruce  used  for  sulphite 1372 

Sixty-flve-hour  system  Inaugurated  at  Holyoke,  Mass 1374 

Sixty-mill  Ion-dollar  Increase: 

Aggregate  of  all  the  raises,  planned  as  well  as  those  already  in  effect.     842 

Mr.  Bidder's  claims 428 

Statement  In  neiwrt  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1972 

Statement  of  David  S.  Cowles 965 

Statement  of  the  whereas  of  House  resolution  No.  344  not  in  con- 
formity with  statements  of  Mr.  Rldder  and  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association 778-7&1 

Tax  on  consumer 425 

The  public  misled  by  statements  of  Mr.  Rldder  and  the  American 

Newspai^er  Publishers'  Association 791 

Size.     (See  Materials.) 

Size  of  paper.     (See  Width  of  paper.) 

Sizing 1093 

Skilled  labor.     (See  Labor,  skilled.) 

Smith,  C.  M.,  letter _. 1576 

Smith,  Wellington,  appears  before  Ways  and  Means  Oommittee  (1896)  _       13 

Society  of  Arts,  re|K>rt  on  deterioration  of  pai)er 1758 

Soda  ash.     (See  Materials.) 

Soda  fiber 145 

Canadian  practice  of  making  (De  C^w) 1757 

Cords  of  wood  used  for,  In  1005 157S 

Cost,  Gilbert  Pai)er  Company 1406 

Made  for  sale  In  1005 1578 

Output,  Canada 4tf 

United  States 445 

Statistics 1002-1003 

"Soliciting  agenta     (See  also  Selling  agents.) 

No  longer  employed 123 

Somerville,  Judge,  opinion  on  countervailing  duty  upon  wood  pulp  from 

Nova    Scotia 557-^58.  1052-1953 

Sontum,  C.  E 1160 

South  America : 

Exports  to,  International  Paper  Company 1165, 1167 

German  competition  the  strongest 1106 

Wood  pulp  exports 569 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 415 

Soruth  Carolina  newspapers,  list  of 78 

South,  paper  mills  In ^9 

Southern   Buck 1S56 

Southern  States,  statistics  regarding  two  and  three  tour  systems  in  paper 

and  pulp  mills 175S 

Spain : 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper  products,  statistics 866-881 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-871 

Spanish- American  war,  influence  upon  paper  market 98(M)^ 

Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  ground  wood  purchased  from. 

by  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1702-170S 

Special  legislation  opposed  by  the  furniture  industry 1550 

Specific  duties - 1534 

Specific  duty  on  paper 14 

Speculation  In  wood 195 

International  Paper  Company 490 

Speculation,  timber  lands 498 

Spicer,  A.  Dykes 1758 

\Sprlng,  Samuel  N.,  letter  regarding  growth  of  spruce 1993-1994 
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Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 393 

Contracts,   International   Paper   CJompany;   Parsons  Trading  Ck)m- 

pany 520-523 

Prices  paid  for  print  paper 520-523 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union.    (See  also  Plummer,  J.  D.) 74,395 

Contracts,  International  Paper  Company;  Booth  &  Co 528-534 

Protected  by  Booth  &  Co .. (K)7 

Republican  in  politics 531 

Spruce 492 

Age  of  trees 1367-1368 

Agreement  to  curtail  output  of 744 

Amount  available  for  wood  pulp 1357-1358 

Annual  consumption  of 1368 

Cut  for  pulp  wood  in  Eastern  States 1577 

Cutting,  method  of 1359,1366-1367 

Demand  for  lumber  purposes :. 1066 

Eng^mann,  not  utilized 1459-1461 

Grows  around  swamp  lands  in  Minnesota 1623-1624 

Growth  of 1358-1359 

Rate  of 1992 

Kinds  of 1459-1461 

Minnesota,  grows  around  tamarack  swamps 1623 

More  valuable  as  lumber  than  for  pulp  wood 1016 

North  Carolina 540-541 

Norway 1992-1994 

Number  of  cords  In  Quebec 563 

Number  of  cords  to  the  acre 1370 

Percentage  of  standing,  In  Eastern  States 1.576-1577 

Price  per  cord  at  Western  mills 586 

Period  required  for  reforestation 1366-1368 

Pike  tract,  statistics  of  yield 1362 

Pulp  wood  made  from,  used  by  Heunepin  Paper  Company 1935 

Red 1357 

Reproduction,  rapidity  of,  statistics 1350-1366 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 848,  858 

Sitka 1459-1461 

Size  of  trees. 13(r7-1368 

Statistics  of  yield- 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company 1360-1361 

Maine  forest  study 1359 

Supply  diminishing. 1459 

Supply  soon  to  be  exhausted 906 

Value L  485-486 

V^alue  of,  compared  with  hardwood 1369 

Where  found 1371 

Yield,  New  York  State  forest  reserve 1362-1364 

Spruce  wood,  percentage  of  water  In 1884 

Stafford,  Hon.  W.  H.,  letter  to,  from  secretary  of  United  Butchers'  Asso 

elation  (reference) 843 

Letter  addressed  to,  by  J.  B.  Reynolds,  inclosing  Information  regard- 
ing decisions  on  countervailing  duty  upon  pulp  wood  Imported 194S 

Signs  preliminary  report  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper___     1984 

Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate 67 

Standard  Paper  (Company,  undersold  by  Canadian  Paper  Company 741 

Standard  size,  print  paper 1095-1096 

Standard  weight 451-457 

Stanley,  Nathan  D. : 

{See  also  Sedalla  (Mo.)  Democrat-Sentinel.) 

Business  manager  of  Sedalla  Democrat  Company,  publishers  of  Demo- 
cratic  Herald,    statement  before   Select   Committee  on   Pulp  and 

Paper 599-601 

Staples,  statistics  of  prices  1S97-1907 806,  808-817 

Star  Wall  Paper  Mills,  largest  purchasers  from  Flambeau  Paper  Company.     1789 

State,  Department  of.     (See  also  Carr,  W.  J.) 

States,  list  of  newspapers,  by  States 76-79 
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statistics:  P*«* 

(See  also  Output;  print  paper,  output;  paper  mills,  output) 

Advertising,  slirinkase  of 117^1174 

American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  gathers 1505-1507 

Averages  and  compilations — Census  reports  not  up  to  date — Latest  in- 
formation could  only  be  obtained  from  witnesses  in  the  paper  trade-      375 

Book  paper 1355 

Box  board 13K 

Census,  compiled  by  Chas.  W.  Rantoul,  jr 1345-13^ 

Contracts  between  newspapers  and  paper  companies 180S-1S53 

Contracts  statistics  regarding,  obtained  from  newspapers 1906-1853 

Cover  paper 1365 

D.  S.  Cowles,  of  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  sends  to  paper 

makers  for  reports  on  output 2K 

Eixports,     wood     pulp    exported     from     United     States     1808-1907 

(Table  5) 872-ST3 

Freight  rates  statistics  of,  obtained  from  newspapers ISO^lsTw" 

Gathered  by  C.  P.  Bush,  secretary  of  book  division  of  American  Pulp 

and  Paper  Association 1484.15fl& 

Highest  price  quoted  newspapers  for  print  paper 1351 

Hours  of  labor  in  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  news-print  establish- 
ments   806.808-817 

Imports — 

Ground  wood,  chemical  and  mechanical 532 

Ground  wood  Imported  from  Canada,  1898-1907 8flS 

Paper  and  manufactures  Into  the  United  States;  lithographic 

labels  and  prints;  parchment  papers;  other 864-S30 

Paper  products.  1890-1907  (Table  6) 874-$») 

Print  paper,  1898-1907 SOiSm 

Pulp  wood,  1898-1907   (Table  1) SS5 

Wood  pulp,  bleached  chemical,  from  Canada,  1898-1907 m 

Wood  pulp  by  countries,  1890-1907  (Table  3) 1 8e6-Sn 

Wood  pulp  Imported  from  Canada,  1898-1907 866 

Wood  pulp,  unbleached  chemical.  Imported  from  Canada,  1898- 

1907 886 

Labor  and  wages  (prepared  by  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor)  — 
I.  Average  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1905-6,  by  occupations  and 
geographical  divisions — 

Paper  and  wood  pulp  mills 8OS-809 

Printing  (newspaper) 814 

II.  Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1890-1906,  by  occupations — 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 810-813 

Printing  (newspaper) 815 

III.  Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  189(^1906,  by  industries — 

Paper  and  wood  pulp  mills 813 

Relative  employees,  hours  per  week,  weekly  earnings,  pur- 
chasing power  of  hourly  wages 816-517 

Lowest  price  quoted  newspapers  for  print  paper 1351 

Labor,  wages,  and  hours  of  labor — 

Maine 1005 

Massachusetts S90 

New  Hampshire 930 

Newspapers — 

Form  of  schedule  sent  out ISIf 

New  York  State,  answers  received  from 135i} 

Political  affiliations  of 1806-1853 

Preference  regarding  tariff  repeal 1806-185S 

Statement  of  Mr.  Steuart  regarding 134^135* 

Tabulation  of  statistics  received  from 1806—853 

Tariff  repeal,  preference  of,  regarding 1806-1^ 

Newspaper  returns  to  Inquiries  sent  out  by  select  committee 1806-1^ 

One-tour  system,  mills  using 1743-175S 

Paper    mills,    Canadian 777 

Pai>er  products — 

Census  of  1905  and  1900 1354-1355 

Total  quantity,  value,  and  value  per  ton,  census  of  19C^  and 

1900 1354-1355 
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statistics— Continued.  I*age. 

Plate    paper 1355 

Political  affiliations  of  newspapers 1806-1853 

Prices  of  staples,  1897-1907 806,808-817 

Print  paper — 

Method  of  shipment 1806-1853 

Prices  paid  for 1806-1853 

Print-paper  exports  (1898-1907) 1211,1214-1218 

Pulp  wood . 1357 

Consumption  in  the  United  States,  1905-1907 1428 

Reproduction,  rapidity  of 1359-1366 

Soda  fiber 1002-1003 

Spruce,    reproduction,    rapidity   of 1359-1366 

Stimipage  values 1370 

Sulphite    fiber 1002-1003 

Census  of  1905  and  1900 1354 

Sulphite  Pulp  Association  collecting 331 

Three-tour  system,  mills  using 1743-1753 

Tissue  paper 1355 

Two-tour  system,   mills  using 1743-1753 

Wood 205 

Wood,  Forestry  Bureau  statistics 446 

Wood  pulp 542-546, 1002-1003 

Census  of  1905  and  1900 1354 

Total  amount  manufactured  in  United  States,  1900  and  1905 1353 

Wood-pulp  imports 542-546 

Wrapping   paper 1355 

Writing  paper 1365 

Statistics,  Bureau  of: 

(See  al»o  Census,  and  Whitney,  J.  N.) 

Requested  to  furnish  statistics  of  importations  of  wood  pulp 480 

Steel  workers,  wages 359 

Steele,  Mr.,  statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper ■--    1771 

Stereotypers : 

{See  International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers'  Union.) 
{See  also  New  York  Stereotypers'  Union.) 

Hours  of  labor  in  various  cities  in  the  United  States 1727 

New  York,  total  number  in,  1873 1715 

Wages 360, 1719-1725 

Wages  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States 1720 

Stetson,  Cutler  &  Co. : 

Lumber  mill  at  St  Jolin,  New  Brunswick,  and  lease  of  pulp  mill  at 

Mispec,  near  St.  John 564 

Output,  99  per  cent  goes  to  the  United  States 564 

Stetson,  Jennings  &  Russell.     (See  Jennings,  F.  B.) 

Steuart,  William  F.,  statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 
Paper 1348-1356 

Steuart,  William  M.,  stat*ement  before  Select  Committee  regarding  tabula- 
tions of  schedules  received  from  newspaper  publishers 1803-1805 

Stevens,  "The  pai)er-raill  chemist'* 1758 

Stevens  bill : 

(See  aUo  Tariff,  repeal.) 

Condemned  as  special  legislation 1550 

Could  be  recommended  by  special  committee 298 

Desired  by  newspaper  publishers 8 

Does  not  apply  to  countries  that  have  export  duties 499 

Effect  of 133-134 

Effect  on  papers  that  own  paper  mills 34 

Effect  on  prices 242 

EMfect  would  be  negatived  by  Canadian  export  duty  on  wood  pulp 

and  pulp  wood 637 

Favored  by  F.  B.  Noyes . 636-^7 

Favored  by  Rural  New  Yorker 831 

General  Agnus  states  that  Mr.  Weller  of  the  International  Paper 

Company  thought  that  prices  would  be  lowered  by  passage  of  bill—      242 
Mr.  Gardner  does  not  think  that  it  would  bring  relief  anticipated,  but 
would  have  good  moral  effect 579-581 
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Stevens  bill— Continued.  J**** 

Opposed  by  Brownsville  Board  Company,  stating  that  It  wouW  drive 

mills  to  Canada 835,838 

OpiKJsed  by  certain  newspapers 773 

Opposed  by  Knights  of  I^bor 

Opposed  by  Willamette  Pulp  and  Pajier  Company 83ft 

Opposed  on  ground  of  8i)ecial  legislation 833 

Pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Congressmen 886 

Relief  would  be  given  by,  opinion  of  Mr.  McCormick 290 

Repeal  of  duty  on  ground  pulp  and  on  print  paper  valned  at  not 

over  2  cents  per  pound  is  all  the  relief  the  publishers  ask 551 

Sidetracked  1 220-222 

Telegram  sent  to  members  of  Associated  Press  requesting  that  they 
urge  consideration  of  the  Stevens  bill  at  the  Republican  confer- 
ence        832 

Stevens  Point,   Wis.,   WihJi'onsin   River  Paj^er  and  Pulp  Coiiipiinv    Mills 

located  at ^" 1858 

Stllp,  J.  A. : 

{See  Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company.) 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper 1920-1922 

Stock: 

American  Writing  Paper  Company,  quotations  of 8W 

International  Paper  Company — 

Declining 1080 

Quotations  of 834 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1635 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 969-9® 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company,  quotations  of 831 

United  Box  Board  and  Pai)er  Company,  quotations  of 834 

Stock  (material),  cost  of.  International  Paper  Company 1075-1076 

Stock  quotations.  United  Box-board  and  Paper  Company   (Paper  Trade 

Journal,  April  23,  1908) 320 

Stockton  (Cal.)  Record 75 

Stoddard,  J.  W.,  letter  to  A.  E.  Wright  regarding  Baltimore  American 

white  waste 1170 

Stone,  Melville  R. : 

Letter  to  chairman  of  Select  CJommlttee  (April  21, 1908) 120 

Telegram  (April  27,  1908) 120 

Storage : 

International  Paper  Company 725-728,1178-1181 

Parsons  &  Co 988 

Storage  of  print  paper    859-^^ 

Stovall,  Pleasant  A.,  letter 1.554-1555 

Stovall,  W.  F 394 

Strange,  John,  letter  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Davidson,  stating  that  the  writer  is 
not  friendly  to  the  trust  spirit,  and,  although  a  paper  maker,  believes  in 
tariff  revision  mainly  because  there  seems  to  be  a  public  demand  for  it. 

Will  testify : S36-837 

Strange  Paper  Company: 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Telegram  announcing  willingness  to  testify 1003 

Straw  wrapping-paper  output,  United  States 445 

Streator  (111.)   Free  Press 70 

Street  cars,  advertisements  compete  with  newspapers 555 

Street  cleaners,  wages 459 

Strike : 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  to  force  adoption  of  three-tour  system 1378 

Independent  companies 1,378 

International  Paper  Company 1378 

Regarding  three-tour  system,  Remington-Martin  Company 1417 

Scandinavian,  paper  mills 1159-llt>4 

Stripping : 

Appalachians 1372 

Forests,  effect  upon 1769 

International  Paper  Company 1054 

Minnesota 1906 

Southern  States  injured  by,  statement  by  L.  C.  Glenn 1774 
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Stripping— Continued.  I'age- 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company i»52 

Wisconsin V.>m 

Strong,  E.  B.,  letter 1572 

Stuart,  H.  C,  of  Census  Bureau 841 

Letter  inclosing  average  price  of  print  paper  imported  at  New  Yorlv__     1()08 
Stumpage  : 

Decrease  in  price  in  Canada 1066 

Increased  cost  of 716-717 

International  Paper  Company 706 

New  Yorlc  State,  International  Paper  Company 1116 

Lewis  &  Co 1582-1583 

Ontario,  Province  of,  charges  for 1981 

Quebec,  Province  of,  charges  for 1981 

Values — 

Connecticut : 1.370 

Massachusetts ^ 1370 

Michigan 1370 

Minnesota 1370 

New  Hampshire  _., 1370 

"  New  York  State 1370 

Statistics 1370 

West   Virginia 1371 

Vermont 1370 

Sturgeon  Falls  Mills,  quotations 1614 

Sturgeon  Falls.     (See  Imperial  Mills.) 

Strawboard 313-314 

Subpcena  would  cause  the  production  of  contracts  of  New  York  Times 698 

Suction  boxes 1095 

Sullivan,  Clyde  {see  also  Cairo  (111.)  Bulletin) 740 

Sullivan,  Geo.,  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore 1544 

Sulphite  and  Fiber  Manufacturers*  Association,  Edwards  Manufacturing 

Company  not  a  member  of 1697 

Sulphite  cookers,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 654 

Sulphite  digester 441 

Sulphite  fiber: 

{See  also  Sulphite  pulp.) 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 660 

International  Paper  Company 1069-1071 

Amount  made  from  one  cord  of  wood,   International   Pajier  Com- 
pany   1076-1078 

Consolidated   Water   Power   and   Paper   Company,   purchases   from 

Interlake  Sulphite  Company 1702 

Cords  of  wood  used  for,  in  1905 1578 

Cost- 
Cliff  Paper  Company 158J>-1591 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1701-1702 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1921 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1784 

Gilbert  Paper  Company 1406 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1924 

International  Paper  Company 1076-1078,1081-1083 

Kimberly-Clark  Company 1877 

Menasha  Paper  Company 1898-1899 

.  Northwest  Paper  Company 1634,1674 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 944 

Statement  regarding,  in  rei>ort  of  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and 

Paper    1976-1977 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company .: 1860 

Cost  per  100  pounds  from  1902  to  1908  to  St.  Regis  Paper  Company..      944 

Made  for  sale  in  1905 1578 

Output,  one-third  of  total  output  in  United  States,  Berlin  mills..  1396-1397 

Prices  in  Canada,  March  12,  1908 996 

Prices  paid.  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1789 

Purchased  by  Gill>ert  Paper  Company 1407 
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Sulphite  fiber— Continued.  ^**9r. 

Purchased   by   Wisconsin   River   Paper   and   Pulp    Company   from 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and 

Paper    Company ' 1996 

Purcliased  from  Fort  Edward  Fiber  Companj-  by  Consolidated  Water 

Power  and  Paper  Company 1701-1702 

Relative  amount  of  pulp  wood  used  for 1578 

Sitka  spruce  used  for 1372 

Sold  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1385-1392,  1395 

Statistics 1002-1003 

Total  amount  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  census  of  1905 

and   1900 1354 

Total  amount  manufactured  and  consumed  in   establishments 

where  produced,  census  of  1905  and  1900 1354 

Total  amount  manufactured  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  cen- 
sus of  1905  and  1900 1354 

Western  hemlock  used  for 1372 

Wood  needed  to  make  a  ton  of  sulphite  fiber  compared  with  a  ton  of 

ground    wood 1466 

Sulphite-pulp  paper  regarded  as  inferior  to  cotton-waste  paper 627-€es 

Sulphite  pulp 32, 1^ 

Bleached 338 

Canadian  output 171 

Ground  pulp  and  sulphite  pulp.    Relative  output 335-336 

Imports    480-4S2 

Manufactured  by  paper  companies 170-171 

Output- 
Canada 445 

United  States 445 

Prices  fixed  at  New  York;  Canadian  pulp  makers  attend  meeting 565 

Print  paper  20  per  cent  pulp 336 

Unbleached 836 

Tariff  on 637 

Wood  used  in  process 440-441 

Sulphite  Pulp  Association : 

Harry  Price,  secretary 337 

Meeting  at  Belmont  Hotel,  New  York,  reported  In  The  Paper  Mill. 

November  23,  1907 306-307 

OflScers  of 169, 170 

Rules  of 169 

Statistics  gathered 331 

Sulphite  pulp  makers: 

Meeting,  January  18,  1908 336-338 

Meet  at  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria 331 

Meeting,  December,  1907 334 

Sulphur  : 

Amount  used  in  a  ton  of  paper 1941-1942 

Tariff  on 1938 

Sulzer,  Hon.  William 1613 

Sunday  editions  of  newspapers 755, 756, 759,  760, 762 

Price  of ^ 768 

Superior  (Wis.)   Telegram 73 

Supply  less  than  production 426 

Suspension  Bridge,  switching  charges  Increase 1051 

Swampers,  wages,  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1934-1935 

Sweden : 

Imports    1 1008-1009 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  from,  statistics 866-871 

Imports  and  exports  of  paper  products,  statistics 866-881 

Makes  good  pulp 334 

Paper  competes  with  American 907,909,910 

Strike  in  paper  mills    (1907) 1159-1164 

Wages  compared  with  International  Paper  CJompany—  1085-1086, 1089-1090 
Swift,  Torrence: 

Grinder  man  in  Hudson  Falls  Mills,  statement  before  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Pulp  and  Paper 672-675 
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Swift,  Torrence — Continued.  P^ge. 

Hours  of  labor 673-674 

On  three-tour  system 673 

Wages 672-673 

Advanced  in  1902 673 

Switching  charges : 
Increase — 

Glens  Falls 1051 

Niagara  Junction 1051 

Suspension   Bridge 1051 

Watertown,  N.  Y 1051 

Sycamore 1461 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  : 

Herald 71,405 

Journal ^^ 72 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  freight  rates 571-572 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)   Post-Standard 68 

(See  also  Gardner,  W.  B.) 

Additional  cost  for  print  paper  $22,000  to  $24,000  In  1908 578 

Amount  of  paper  used 577 

-  Contracts,  1899,  International  Paper  Company;  1900,  International 
Paper  Company;  1901,  International  Paper  Company:  1902,  Oswego 
Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company:  1903.  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company;  1904,  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company; 
1905.  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company:  1906,  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company;  1907,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company;  1908,  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.      571 

Contracts,  St  Regis  Paper  Company 942 

Oflfered  $3,000  for  release  of  contract  by  St  Regis  Paper  Company.  955-956 

Prices  lowest  quoted  (1906) 733 

Quotation  by  St  Regis  Company  low  for  purposes  of  advertisement—      956 

Relations  with  International  Paper  Company 1175 

Refused  quotations  by  International  Paper  Company 91-92 

Size  of  paper  decreased  and  advertising  rate  raised 578-579 

Taggart,  Mr.,  organizer  of  Remington-Martin  and  St  Regis  Mills 775 

Taggart  Mills,  controlled  by  J.  W.  Butjer  &  Co 604 

Taggart  Paper  Company: 

Geo.  C.  Sherman,  treasurer  of 843 

Meeting  for  fixing  prices 171, 1441 

Orders  referred  to  Craig  &  Co 160 

Output 146 

Annual 1544 

Pulp  wood  purchased  from  Gould  Paper  Company 1012 

Tamarack 1357 

Tamarack  swamps,  spruce  in  Minnesota  grows  around 1623 

Tampa  (Fla.)  : 

Times 411-412 

Tribune 394 

Taneytown  (Md.)  Sons  of  America,  quotation  from  letter 1558 

Tariff  (see  aJ^o  Specific  duty,  Dingley  law.  McKInley  law.  Wilson  law)  : 

Ad  valorem 473-479 

Artificial  prices  encouraged 310, 312, 326 

Beneficiaries  should  provide  for  the  demands  of  home  markets 427 

Canadian . 482 

Canadian  dealer  offers  to  split  the  tariff  with  newspaper 390 

Canadian  export  duty  on  pulp  wood,  effect  of,  statement  regarding, 

by  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner 1884 

Change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  rate 479 

Could  be  removed  without  precipitating  general  debate 5 

Countervailing 487-488,  557-501,  a35, 637. 905 

Decisions  rendered,  statement  of 1948-1961 

Hollingsworth,  Whitney  &  Co 1948 

Letter  regarding,  by  Robert  B.  Armstrong 1952 

Myers  &  Co 1948 

Opinion  of  Judge  Somerville  upon 557-55S,  1 J >49, 1952-1953 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1948 

Duties  may  be  levied  on  Canadian  exports 718 
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Tariflf—Coiitinued.  Pa«»- 

Effect  of  a  duty  on  pulp  wood 904 

Effect  of  Dingley  law — effect  of  McKinley  law — effect  of  Wilson  law.        14 

France 433 

Germany 433 

Illegal  combination  formed  as  result  of 310 

International  Paper  Company,  beneficiary  of 427 

Lumber    1938 

None  on  wood  pulp 718 

Protected  manufacturers  should  supply  home  market 568 

Protects  antiquated  machines  and  methods 1S6 

Repeal — 

(See  also  Pai)er  makers,  tariff  rei>eal  favored  by:  Stevens  bill.) 
Action  of  Select  Committee  should  raise  in  prices  prove  to  be 

due  to  natural  causes 300 

Agitation  in  1902 1^5 

American  mills  would  go  to  Canada  if  tariff  were  removed 133. 5T9 

Babcock,  C.  A.,  statement  of 1875 

Ballon.  M.  H.,  statement  by ^ 1903 

Competition  stimulated  and  prices  reduced 37 

Cost  of  paper,  effect  on 3^ 

Effect  of,  statement  of  G.  H.  B.  Gould 1015-1016 

Effect  of,  statement  of  B.  F.  Nelson  regarding 1037-193S 

Effect  of,  McNair,  Clarence  I 1(^ 

Effect  on  forests 1373 

Effect  on  hours  of  labor 1671 

Effect  on  paper  market 717-718 

Effect  upon  wages 1378 

Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  statement  of 1865 

Hastings,  A.  C,  statement  of 1604 

I^rge  papers  in  favor  of 7*3 

Mr.  Gardner  does  not  think  that  it  would  bring  the  relief  antici- 
pated, but  would  have  good  moral  effect 579-5S1 

Necessary  if  increase  in  prices  due  to  natural  causes 309 

Necessity  for  repeal  If  the  paper  combination  were  Illegal  and 

were  broken  up  by  the  courts 310 

New  York  World  advocates 774 

Newspapers,  preference  of,  statistics 18D6-1S53 

Newspapers,  statistics  of  opinions 1806-1S58 

Opposed  by  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 1000-1001 

Opposed  by  Ijos  Angeles  Times 773 

Opposed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 833,^5 

Opposed  by  D.  S.  Cowles 991 

Papers  makers  will  soon  be  seeking  removal  of  tariff 900 

Prices  of  paper  and  pulp  would  be  reduced 133 

Position  of  C.  H.  B.  Gould 1019-1021 

Position  of  Geo.  C.  Sherman 957-9W 

Removal    of    tariff    on    paper    a    step    toward    tariff    revision 

(Gardner) __>.      581 

Resolution   protesting  against,   by   Rumford   Falls   lxK»al   I*   B. 

of  P.  M 1854-1^^ 

Statement  of  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  regarding 1883 

Union  labor  opposed  to 1380 

Will  soon  be  sought  by  paper  makers 953 

Would  not  give  relief 7^ 

Repeal  opposed.     (Src  also  Newspapers,  tariff  repeal  opposed  by.) 

Repeal  to  be  asked  for  whether  combination  proved  or  not 310 

Repeal  would  force  removal  of  Everett  Pulp  and  Paper  Comiwny 

to  British  Columbia 1865 

Repeal  would  work  Injury  to  the  paper  industry  (Sherman) 1^1-952 

Revenue  only 345 

Small  on  paper  and  pulp 835 

Specific 47^-479 

Statement  regarding  effect  of.  Sherry,  E.  P 1795 

Sulphur,  on 1938 

Wheat,  on 1938 
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Tariff— Continued.  Page. 

Woodpnlp 15-16 

Bffect  of  Dingley  law 18 

Duty  on,  In  1896 478 

Tariff  acts: 

(See  also  Dingley  law,  McKinley  law,  Walker  law,  Wilson  law, 
Wllson-Grorman  law.) 

Tariff  duties  on  print  paper  from  first  tariff  law  to  1908 ^^—  1006-1007 

Taunton  (Mass.) : 

Gazette 73, 79 

Herald-News 70, 402 

Relations  with  Parsons  &  Co 979 

Taxes : 

St  Regis  Paper  Company 853,858-«59 

Timber  lands  in  Maine,  Michigan,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and 

Vermont 1 1049 

Taylor,  Mr.,  secretary  of  the  Northwest  Paper  Company 621 

Taylor,  W.  S.,  manager  of  Pulp  Wood  Company 1908 

Teamsters : 

Wages 359 

Berlin  Mills  Company 1402 

Canada 1337 

Canada  Paper  Company 1337 

Gilbert  Paper  Company 1410 

Hennepin  Paper  Company 1934 

International  Paper  Company  and  Ijiurentlde  Paper  Company..     1337 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1668,1676 

Riordon  Paper  Company 1337 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1861 

Technical  Publishing  Company,  letter 1572 

Telegraphers,  wages . 359 

Tennessean  Company 557 

Tennessee  newspapers,  list  of 78 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star 67 

Territory,  division  of  General  Paper  Company:  Territory  divided  in  In- 
diana       261 

Texas,  International  Pai>er  Company  (1898-1907) 1211-1212 

Newspapers,  list  of 78 

Textile  workers,  wages 359 

Theater  men,  wages 360 

Thllmany  Pai>er  Mills,  member  of  general  traffic  bureau 1869 

Thilmany  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  freight  received  and  shipped ,__    1995 

Third  hands : 

Wages - 360-369 

Berlin  Mills  Company 1400 

Canada 883 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1712 

Everett  Pulp  and  Pai>er  Company 1866 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1784 

Gilbert  Paper  Company 1410 

Gould  Paper  Company 1091 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 657 

International  Paper  Company 1086, 1089, 1090 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1668,1676 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 937 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1861 

Thomas,  Frank  B.,  letter  to  C.  H.  Griffin  giving  wages  paid  lumbermen 

by  the  American  Realty  C<>mpany  In  18$)8 1041-1042 

Thomas,  N.  W 901 

Thompson,  E.  A.  (see  also  Denlson  (Tex.)  Herald) 740 

Thome,  Oakley,  Trust  Comimny,  forecloses  Blastem  Pai)er  Company 638 

Thornton,  W.  W. : 

Letter  In  reply  to  Inquiry  sent  out  by  Hon.  J.  R.  Mann 787-788 

Letter   written   to   Mr.   Norris   regarding   arbitrating   for   Scripps- 

McRae  League  referred  to 1630 

Letters  and  telegrams  to  Mr.  Norrfs 1776-1778 
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Thorold,  Canada,  pulp  mill 1€12 

Thorold  Pulp  Company,  wood  pulp  exported 558,  SS* 

Tbree-cent  paper 24& 

International  Paper  Company  denies  threat  of  raise  to  3  cents 

1186-1187. 1189 

Prices  to  go  to  3  cents  after  1908 652 

Sales  at  3  cents  announced  by  K.  P.  BHillerton 31 

Statement  regarding,  in  report  of  select  committee 1980 

Three-cent  newspapers 553-^&i 

Three   Rivers 1004, 10® 

Berlin  Mills  Company  has  timber  limits  near 1990 

Consul  at.     {See  Worman,  James  H.) 

Freight  rates  increased  in 1050,1061 

Great  ^hipping  point  of  Canada 556 

Lumber  business  on.  International  Paper  Company 1056 

Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company  has  sawmills  near 1990 

Wood  shipped  from OHS 

Three-tour  system 183-187,348-358 

Adopted  by  St.  Regis  Company  and  afterwards  rejected 1S7 

Beater  room  abolished  under  three- tour  system,  owing  to  improved 

machinery  353 

Canada — 

Laurentide    Mills G^l 

Skilled  labor  on 1339-1340 

Canadian  paper  mills  working  on 806 

Cliff  Paper  Company  uses 1591-1592 

Discarded 354 

Effect  on  cost  of  labor 729-730 

Employees,  number,  increased  50  per  cent  on  paper  machine 1382 

Hudson  Falls  MUls 358,654,656.657,669,675,689 

Hours  of  labor 654-^ 

Number  of  operatives  under  three-tour  system eSu 

Inaugurated  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills  in  1905 658 

Increases  hours  of  labor  per  week 732 

Increases  number  of  operatives  in  Hudson  River  Mills 675 

International  Paper  Company 357-358 

Method  of  introduction  by 92D 

Labor,  cost  of,  increased  by 346-359 

Laurentide  Mills,  paper-mill  workers  on 1377 

Machines  of  Hudson  Falls  Mills  all  under 669 

Mills  that  have  adopted,  number  of 1375 

Necessity  for  getting  accurate  information  regarding 694-61^ 

Number  of  mills  using 1754 

Paper  mills  on,  Remington-Martin  Company 1417 

Paper  mills  that  have  adopted,  proportion  of 1375-1376 

Parsons  &  Co 920-921,973 

Proportionate  use  of  two  and  three  tour  systems 605 

Reasons  for  abandoning  (reference) 355 

St.  Regis  Company  discards 354,358 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 933-934 

Statistics  of  mills  using 1743-1753 

Statistics  being  collected  by  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association «  890,906 

Strike  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt,  to  force  adoption  of 1378 

Wages,  decrease  hi,  due  to,  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 681-682 

Wages,  effect  on 685 

Wages  increased  by 1375 

Wages  increased  by  adoption  of 1376 

Western  mills,  none  on 1669 

Threshermans*  Review,  letter 1569 

Thunder  Bay 499 

Ticonderoga  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers  and  pulp 

workers 361-389 

Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  quotations,  Troy  Herald 428 

Timber  holdings 485-498 

(See  also  Timber  limits.) 

American  paper  companies . 26 
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Timber  holdings — Continued. 

Canada 1989, 1991-1992 

International  Paper  Company l 487, 

1049, 1053-1069, 1114-1125, 1130-1136, 1991. 1992 

Statement  of 1029 

List  of  American  corporations  controlling  lands  in__ 486 

Gould  Paper  Company ' 1012 

List  of  firms  owning  timber  limits  near  St.  Maurice 1992 

Parsons  &  Co 892,900-901 

New  Brunswick  and  Quebec 892 

Remington-Martin  Company 1419, 1424 

Timber  lands: 

Canada 563-666 

Value  per  acre 897-898 

Cut  clean,  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1933 

Maine,  value  of 1276-1277 

New  Brunswick,  value  of 1276-1277 

Owned  by  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1698 

Parsons  &  Co.  not  cutting  timber  on  their  holdings 900 

Prices  paid  by  Parsons  &  Co 897 

Purchased  by  paper  companies,  mainly  in  Canada 28 

Speculation  in 498 

By  International  Paper  Company 1031 

Remington-Martin   Company 1424-1426 

Stripped  by  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 962 

Taxes  on 1049 

Value  of,  as  an  asset 1025-1030 

Wood  not  being  cut  from,  by  Remington-Martin  Company 1424-1426 

Timber  limits  : 

(See  also  Timber  holdings.) 

Canada 486 

Possession  insecure  in  Canada 1067,1058 

Timl)er,  supply  of,  in  the  United  States 1774 

Time.    (See  Hours  of  labor.  Three-tour  system,  Two-tour  system.) 

Time-saving  machinery 730-733 

Tissue  Association,  Crystal  Paper  Company  withdraws 266 

Tissue-paper  output.  United  States 446 

Tissue-paper   statistics 1355 

Tobacco  cases 783 

Tobacco  workers,  wages 360 

Todd,  Mr 902 

Toledo  (Ohio)  : 

Express 406 

News-Bee 785 

Sunday  Times-Bee 785 

Times 785 

Tomahawk,  Wis , 516 

Tomahawk  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 558 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

Scripps-McRae  contract 1653 

Topeka  (Kans.)  freight  rates 606-507 

Topeka  (Kans.)  State  Journal: 

Contracts.  International  Paper  Company,  Graham  Paper  Company, 
General  Paper  Company,  Kansas  City  Star,  John  Edwards  Paper 
Company,  A.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  Itasca  Paper  Company,  Gilbert  Paper 

Company 503-620 

Prices  paid  for  print  paper 503-520 

Republican  in  politics 619 

Restricted  to  Graham  Paper  Company 606 

Toronto  Globe 111 

Article  on  paper,  pulp,  and  pulp  wood 482 

Articles  regarding  Canadian  timber  lands 563 

Canadian  mills,  statistics 777 

Cost  of  paper 566 

Statement  of  Mr.  Van  Horn  regarding  consumption  of  Canadian 

newspapers 109 

Tour  boss,  Hudson  Falls  Mills,  wages 674 
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Tour  bosses,  wages 366-389 

Tourville  Lumber  Mills,  Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Trade  assoclatious: 

Needed  to  uphold  prices 2W 

Organization,  February,  1908 339 

Trade  customs 274-276 

Writing  Paper  Manufacturers*  Association 304-306, 338 

Writing  paper  manufacturers 1890-1891 

Trainmen,  wages 359 

Transfers : 

luternational  Paper  Company 725-72S 

Profit  ou.  International  Paper  Company 7^-72S 

Treadwell  Paper  Company: 

Orders  refused,  Elmlra  Star-Gazette 160 

Prices  quoted,  Newburgh  Printing  and  Publishing  Company  ($2.50)-.      178 

Quotations,  Troy  Herald 419 

TreamiiT  Department: 

Bureau  of  Statistlca    {See  Statistics,  Bureau  ot) 

Decisions  regarding  counterrailing  duty 860 

Exports  of  paper 434 

{Sec  also  Cortelyou,  Geo.  B.) 
Treasury.  Secretary  of.     {See  also  Cortelyou,  George  B.,  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury.) 
"  Treatment  of  \m\)eT  for  special  purposes,"  translated  from  the  German 

by  Andes 175S 

Trees: 

Age  and  size  of 1123 

Available  for  wood  pulp  in  United  States z.    1357 

Life  of 1133 

Use  of,  in  paper  making  improbable  at  one  time 582 

Trenton  (N,  J.) : 

Advertiser 78, 80 

Times 75,76 

Trick.     {See  Hours  of  labor;  Three-tour  system;  Two-tour  system.) 

Tronsing  &  Witting,  contracts,  wood,  Northwest  Paper  Company 1641 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Press,  article.  May  4,  1908 1319 

Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record 406 

Correspondence  relating  to  paper  contracts;  quotations  from  Dilling- 
ham &  Co.,  RaymondSTllle  Paper  Company,  Treadwell  Paper  Com- 
pany, Craig  &  Co.,  Hubbs  &  Hastings,  Parsons  Brothers,  Laurentide 
Paper  Company,  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Finch, 

Pruyn  &  Co. ;  establishes  quotation  of  $2.60  for  October,  1907 41S-424 

Troy  mills,  employment  and  earnings  of  paper  makers  and  pnlp  work- 
ers   861-809 

Truckers,  wages.  Canada,  Canada  Pai)er  Company,  International  Paper 

Company,  Laurentide  Paper  Company,  RiOrdan  Paper  Company 1337 

Tucson,  Ariz. : 

Star 78 

State 898 

Tulsa  (Ind.  T.)  World 73,79 

Tupelo    1357 

Turner,  Hon.  Howard,  Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Turners  Falls  Mills U5,746 

Turpentine,  recovery  of,  from  waste 1757 

Twentieth  Century  Press,  contract  lost  by  Butler  Paper  Company 1858 

Twine.     (See  Operating  expenses.) 

Two-cent    papers 55^-^54 

Two-cent  papers,  Chicago  Tribune 292 

Two-tour  system.     (See  atoo  Three-tour  system) 183 

Two-tour  system 1927 

Canada — 

Largely  in  vogue  in 691 

Unskilled  labor  on 1339.1377 

Canadian  mills,  with  two  exceptions,  on 833,  S34 

(Canadian  pulp  mills  on 805 
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Census  returns  based  upon 368 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Comimny  uses 1688 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1789 

Gilbert  Paper  Company  uses 1407 

Gould  Paper  Company  on 1014 

Hennepin  Paper  Company  uses 1940 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 661 

Hudson  River  mill 368 

International  Paper  Company 867-368 

Kimberly-Clark  Company  uses 1871 

Necessity  for  getting  accurate  information  regarding 695 

Northwest  Paper  Company  uses 1648, 1667 

Number  of  mills  using 1754 

Pettebone-Cataract  Paper  Company 1615 

Proportionate  use  of  two  and  three  tour  systems 695 

Pulp  mills  on,  Remington-Martin-  Company 1417 

Statistics  being  collected  by  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  890, 908 

Statistics  of  mills  using 1743-1753 

Sulphite  and  ground  wood  workers  on,  Laurentide  Mills 1377 

Used  in  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1453 

Used  in  1901 1375 

Western  mills  all  on 1930 

Typesetting  machhiea,  rates 383-384 

Tyrone,  Pa . 431 

Umbagog  mills 746 

Unbleached  sulphite  pulp.^ 336 

Undervaluations,  Canadian  print  paper 567 

Underwood,  George  F.,  buys  Finch-Pruyn  Company 107 

Mr.  Underwood,  general  manager  of  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, contracts  with  Mr.  Underwood,  president  of  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany   (Norris) 707,  736 

Scarcity  of  wood  foreseen  by 1068 

Statement  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal,  September  26,  1907,  review- 
ing statements  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  733-735 

Statement  regarding  cost  of  labor 733-735 

Underwood,  wood,  cost  of 737 

Uniform  prices.     (See  Prices,  uniform;  Print  paper,  prices,  uniform.) 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Company: 

Advertisement  in  Paper  Trade  Journal 1 430 

Canadian  timber  holdings 1992 

Canadian  timber-land  holdings 26,437 

Capitalization 436-437 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

History 436-437 

Officers 436-437 

Sawmills  at  Three  Rivers,  Province  of  Quebec 1990 

Timber  holdings,  Canada _ 485 

Union  City  (Ind.)  Times,  letter  inclosing  quotations  and  prices  paid 1572 

Union  labor: 

Canadian  mills  partly  organized 1338 

Cliff  Paper  Company. 1612 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 6(J2-6G3, 679-680 

Practically  all  workers  unionized 680 

International  Paper  Company,  percentage  in 1338 

Mills  organized,  list  of 1338 

Parsons  &   Co 973 

Practically  all  paper-mill  workers  in  labor  unions 679-680 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company  mill  unionized 962 

Tariff  repeal  opposed  by 1380 

Union  and  nonunion  men  employed  by  Remington-Martin  Company—    1417 

Wages • 360 

Union  labor   (see  also  Labor),  New  York    (State),  table  of  organized 

wageworkers*  earnings,  first  quarter  1906 ^ 369-360 

Paper  mills 346 

40197—08 10 


OXLVI  INDEX. 

Union  Waxed  and  Parchment  Paper  Company :  ^*^^ 

Capitalization 43S 

Component  companies 43S 

Officers 438 

United  Box-Board  and  Paper  Company 314-31^ 

(See  also  ParlvS  pool.) 

Organized 314-315 

Plan  of  operations 315-316 

Mills  to  be  closed  to  restrict  output 316 

International  Paper  Company  receives  pay  for  I^eeping  mills  dosed 

down 316 

Continental  Paper  Bag  Company 317 

Manila  and  Fiber  Association 31T 

Object  and  purpose  of  pool 317 

Funds  tied  up  in  Kniclcerbocker  Trust  Company 31S 

Ends  in  a  row j 3^ 

Annual  report,  February  20,  1908 319 

Collapsed  April  1,  1908 319 

Large  factor  In  box-board  combination 319 

Offices 320 

Stock  quotations 330 

Statement  of  finances 321-322 

Profits ^ 320 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock 325 

Firms  comprising  the  same 325 

Capltalizatioli ^ 43S 

Component  companies : 43S 

L.  G.  Fisher,  president , 131 

Officers 1 43S 

Output 438 

Pulp  sold  by  United  Box  Board  Company  influences  the  print-paper 

market 342 

Stock  quotations 320 

United  Butchers'  Association,  letter  from  general  secretary  to  Hon.  W.  H. 

Stafford  asking  repeal  of  tariff  on  wrapping  paper  (reference  only) 343 

United  Press,  list  of  newspapers  to  whom  inquiries  were  sent 380 

United  States  Bureau  of  Forestry.     (See  Forestry,  Bureau  of.) 

United  States  Bureau  of  liabor.     (See  Labor,  Bureau  of.) 

United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  decision  regarding  countervailing 

duty 560 

United  States  Envelope  Company : 

Capitalization 437 

Component  companies 437 

Officers 437 

Output 1 437 

United  States: 

Bureau  of  Labor.     (See  Labor,  Bureau  of.) 
Census.     (See  Census.) 

United  States  Government,  bids  for  paper  supplies;  collusion  Indicated—  281 

United  States  Steel  Company 6 

United  States  Supreme  Court: 

Decree  dissolving  General  Paper  Company 783 

Tobacco  cases 783 

Unskilled  labor.     (See  Labor,  unskilled.) 

Untermeyer,  Samuel ^ 953 

Usher,  Mr 1447 

Utah  newspapers,  list  of 78 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Saturday  Globe 71 

Van  Allen,  W.  B.,  letter 1542 

Vancouver  Island 49h 

Vanderlip,  Mr.,  statement  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper.  1777 

Van  Dyke  Interests  on  Connecticut  River 1131 

Van  Home,  Sir  William : 

Brochure  on  **  Pulp  wood  "    (giving  facts  about  exports  to  United 

States)   1S8 

Canadian   mills  at  disadvantage  in  competing  with  American  be- 
cause of  less-skilled  labor 27 


INDEX.  OXLVIl 

Van  Home,  Sir  William— Continued.  I'age. 

Great  paper  maimer  of  Canada 563 

President  of  Laurentide  Paper  Company 561-502 

'*  Pulp  wood  and  its  problems" 718 

Veckoblad  Publishing  Company,  quotation  from  letter 1574 

Vermont : 

Paper  mills,  output  of 146 

Pulp  wood J. 1357 

Spruce,  per  cent  of  standing 1577 

Stumpage   values 1370 

Taxes  on  timber  lands 1049 

Vernon  Brothers,  selling  agents  for  ClilT  Paper  Company 1788 

Victoriaville,  Province  of  Quebec 1990 

Vienna 1007 

Virginia  newspapers,  list  of 78 

Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer 67 

Wilchter  uud  Anzeiger,  contract  (old)  1907,  $2;  new,  $2.60,  International 
Paper  Company. 

Waco  (Tex.)  Times-Herald 60,414 

Wages: 

(See  also  Labor.) 

Box    makers 361-369 

Canada 691,  805-806,  S^SS,  1335-1343,  1376 

Equal  to  American 564-565 

For  unskilled  lalKU"  less  than  American 

Less  than  in  United  States 1384 

Canada  Paper  Company 1335-1342 

Canadian  equal  to  those  in  United  States 995 

Cliff  Pai)er  Company 1592-1593 

Comparison  between  1901  and  1907 1375 

Decrease  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 6Sl-(;s2 

Department  of  Labors  bulletin  for  July.  1907 719,732 

Eddy  Mill 1376 

Edwards  Manufacturing  0>mpany 1693 

PMber   workers 361-369 

Flambeau    Paper   Company 1784 

Franklin   Falls  Mills 1412 

(filbert  Pai)er  Company 1410 

Gould  Paper  Company 1014-1015 

Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1453 

Hennepin  Paper  Company 1934-1936,  1940-1941 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 657,  65S-672,  674,  653-691 

Gould  Paper  Company,  increase 1014-1015 

Increases  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 658,  661,  663,  664,  677-678 

Increase  during  last  seven  years,  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 938 

Increase  in  New  Hanti>shire 930 

Increased,  Franklin  Falls  Mills 1412 

Increasetl  by  three-tour  system 1375-1376 

Intenintlonal  Paper  Company 108:^1091,1335-1342 

International  Paper  Company,  agreement  with  paper-mill  workers.  347-348 
International   Paper   Company's   scale  of  wages   adopted   by   other 

companies    ^__     1382 

Kimberly-Clark  Company 1871 

laurentide   Paper   Company i;i35-1342, 1376 

Lewis  &  Co 1579 

Lumbermen 134, 1046, 1934 

Lumbermen,  Minnesota 1933-1936 

Maine,  statistics  of 1005 

Massachusetts   370-373 

Massachusetts,  statistics 930 

Menasha  Paper  Company 1S99 

New  Hampshire,  statistics 930 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company 1499-1501 

New  York  paper-mill  operatives;  average  earnings  of  labor 350-370 

No  reduction  of  wages  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 653 

Northwest  Paper  Company,  average  i>er  annum 1648 


CXLVIII  INDEX. 

Wages— Continued.  P***" 

Paper-bag    makers • 361-369 

Paper    makers 361-380 

Paper  makers  receive  highest  wages tST 

Paper-mill  operatives,  statistics 808,813,810-817 

Paper-mill  workers  paid  less  than  printers  and  binders 374 

Parsons  &  Co 5*73 

Pettebone-Cataract  Pai»er  Company 1615 

Publishing  establishments,  statistics 814.  H15 

Pulp  workers i 361-360 

Rate  per  hour,  Northwest  Paper  Company 166S 

Rates  of,  in  New  York  State :i66-3G» 

Rates  paid  in  Hudson  Falls  Mills,  1808-1908,  schedule 15M3-1^7 

Rates  paid  in  Hudson   Falls  Mills,  statement  inclosed   in   letter  of 

C.  W.  Walker;  also,  hours  of  labor  statement VM2 

Reduction  in  1900 700 

Remington-Martin  Company,  cost  per  ton 1423 

Riordon  Paper  Company 1335-1342 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 037-«38 

Statistics  of  paper-mill   labor 5(M 

Statistics  of  paper-mill  wages,  1897-1907 806, 908-817 

Table  of,  issued  by  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers*  Association,  cor- 
rected   1046, 1S34-19S5 

Tariff  repeal,  effect  upon 1378 

Three-tour  system,  effect  on 696 

Wisconsin,  statistics .- 701-703 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1861 

Women,  International  Paper  Company 1377 

Wagon  drivers,  wages 1721 

Walte,  J.  L.,  letter  to  Hon.  James  R.  Mann  stating  that  the  Burlington 
Hawk-E3ye  Is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  repeal  of  the 

tariff 833 

Waldo,  Mr.: 

In  charge  of  selling  for  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1791 

Of  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1791.1802 

Waldorf-Astoria    Hotel 504 

Sulphite  makers  meet 331 

Walker,  E.  C,  box-board  pool,  president  of 325 

Walker,  S.  E.,  letter 1569 

Walker,  C.  W. ; 

Letter  Inclosing  statement  of  hours  of  labor  and  rate  of  wages  paid 

In  Hudson  River  Mills 1W2 

Letter  to  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  chairman  correcting  error  in  testi- 
mony regarding  wages  In  Canada  (dated  May  12,  1908) 1343 

Part  owner  with  Mr.  Nelson  of  Hennepin  Paper  Company 1933 

Superintendent  of  Hudson  Falls  Mills,  statement  before  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Pulp  and  Paper 684-691 

Former  positions  occupied 688-680 

Superintendent   of  Brompton    Pulp   and   Paper   Company   mills   in 

Canada 689. 690 

Waller.  Tom  T. : 

{See  also  International  Paper  Co.) 

Agreement  to  restrict  output  or  to  control  prices,  knowledge  of,  denied 

by 120e 

Combination  denied  by.  International  Paper  Company 119^ 

Criticism  of  Mr.  Norris's  statement  regarding' number  of  papers  to 

which  letters  and  telegrams  had  been  sent 1138-1140 

Figures  showing  International  Paper  Company's  claims  against  New 

York  Times,  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  Chattanooga  Times 704-706 

Letter  to  Adolph  S.  Ochs  regarding  New  York  Times  contracts  with 

International  Paper  Company 1194-1195 

Letter  to,  from  Louis  Chable,  regarding  purchase  of  Canadian  print 

paper 1155-1159 

Letters  to  J.  L.  Fearing  regarding  serious  condition  of  paper  indus- 
try :  "  Conditions  almost  beyond  our  control " 1144-1145 

Mr.  Noyes  requested  to  give  Information  to  Select  Committee  on  Pulp 
and  Paper  regarding  contracts  of  Chicago  Record-Herald  with  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  in  secret  session 628 


INDEX.  CXLIX 

Waller,  Tom  T.— Continued.  Page- 
Reply  to  charges  of  Mr.  Xorrls . 709 

Reply  to  statement  of  W.  E.  Gardner,  of  Syracuse  Post- Standard, 
accusing  the  International  Paper  Company  of  endeavoring  to  influ- 
ence other  paper  makers  in  making  contracts 1175 

Second  vice-president  and  manager  of  sales  of  International  Paper 
Company,    statement    before    Select    Committee    on    Pulp    and 

Paper 1 1138-1203 

Second  vice-president  of  International  Paper  Company 194 

Signs  contract  with  Chicago  Record-Herald 629,645 

Signs  Chicago  Tributu*  contract 450 

Statement  regarding  charge  of  collusion  made  against  International 

Paper    Company 1198-1199 

Syracuse  Post-Standard  informed  that  it  must  pay  $2.25  for  1903___      573 

Tariff  repeal,  effect  of 1183 

Wall  paper.     (See  Hanging  paper.) 

Wall   Street  Journal,  article  on  International  Paper  Company's  timber 

holdings 487 

Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union 75 

Wallace  (Idaho)  Press 73,79 

Ward  &  Co.,  contracts,  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat 645-647 

Wardle,  A.  B.,  Flambeau  Paper  Company  Inspected 1797 

Western    merger 424-425 

Wardman,  Ervin,  letters 1548 

Warner,  Charles  F.,  quotation  from  letter 1559 

Warrener,  Mr.,  secretary  of  Whitaker  Paper  Company 591-592 

Warrensburg.     (See  Scroon  mill.) 

Washburn,  Hon.  Charles  G.,  letter  addressed  to  by  Alvah  Crocker 1542 

Washburn,  Horace,  Canadian  wages  investigated  by 1338 

Washburn,  H.  L. : 

Head  cook  in  Hudson  Falls  mills,  statement  before  Select  Committee 

on  Pulp  and  Paper i 659-664 

Hours  of  lalwr 660 

Three-tour    system 660 

Effect  on  wages ,   660 

Wages 660 

Positions   held 660-661 

Increase  in  wages 664 

Washington  Herald,  International  and  other  companies  refuse  bids 832 

W^nshington  National  Tribune,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

Washington  Post: 

Articles,  April  30,  1908:  A  mistaken  demand 1313 

Letter 1542 

Washington  Star,  cotton-waste  paper  used  by 625,627-628 

Quality  of  paper  used 115 

Washington  (State)  newspapers,  list  of 79 

Waste 1 451-453, 456, 471 

Purchased 453 

Waste  and  by-products  discussed  at  meetings  of  paper  makers 1517-1518 

Waste  due  to  returns  of  newspai>ers_.. 735 

Watab    mill 1796 

Watab  Paper  Company,  contracts,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Journal 1621 

Watchmen.      (See  Wages.) 
Water  power: 

Canada 1769 

Canadians  developiug  water  power,  Increasing  value  of  the  s;inie__  086-087 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1584, 1.7.)2, 1612 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 1097-1608 

Controlled  by  paper  trust 747 

Developed  and  undeveloped,  International  Paper  Company llOS-1112 

Developed  and  undeveloped,  in  the  United  States 1278-1282 

Flambeau  Paper  Company 1706-1797 

Grand  Rapids  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1022 

Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1447,1451,1452 

Horsepower  of  Gould  Paper  Company 1018 

International  Paper  Company 10.^0,10.32 

Necessary  to  pulp  mills 81>4-805 


CL  INDEX. 

Water  power — Continued. 

Northwest  Paper  Comi>any 1G6G-1667 

Kemington-Martin  Company 1422 

Sale  of,  by  paper  mills 967-96S,  9S0-9S1 

Used  in  pulp  mills 634 

Value  of — 

As  an   asset 8W 

International  Paper  Company • 112(>-1127 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company 1^505-18^6 

Water  power,  development  of,  for  the  manufacture  of  print  paper 128 

Water  rents.  International  Paper  Company 1075-1077 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 3^ 

Quotation  from  letter. 1557 

Watered  stock,  statement  of  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  regarding  proposition 

made  by  J.  J.  Hanraban  to  the  western  mills 1S><I 

Waterloo,  Iowa : 

Courier 72 

Times-Tribune 401 

Waterton,  Mass 430 

Waterton  Paper  Company,  contracts,  Chicago  Tribune 296 

Watertown,  N.   Y 430 

Freight  rates :_-      965 

Switching  charges  Increase 1051 

Times,  contracts  St.  Regis  Paper  Company 940 

Watertown  Mills,  competition  between  Watertown  Mills  and  Glens  Falls 

Paper  Company  reduces  price  of  paper  to  $1.75  in  1907 57S 

Watertown  Mills,  earnings  and  employment  of  paper  makers  and  pulp 

workers 361-369 

Watertown  (S.  Dak.)  Public  Opinion 413 

Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel 73 

Watkins,  Hon.  J.  T 1613 

Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

Chlsholm,  H.  J.,  letter  from,  asking  that  tariff  rate  be  maintained 475 

Deceived  by  paper  makers 479 

Mr.  Norris  presents  protest  of  American  newspapers  against  adoption 

of  specific  duty  on  pfiper 13 

Pressure  to  be  exerted  upon 120 

Price  of  paper  indicated  by  Warner  Miller 471 

Publishers  should  have  had  a  hearing  before  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee        207 

Weatherbee,  S.  B.,  organizing  western  merger 262 

Webster,  Daniel,  more  important  to  possess  the  St.  John  River  than  the 

whole  Northwest   (quoted) 5^ 

Webster  Paper  Mills 746 

Weeks,  Mr. : 

Kndeavors  to  withdraw  from  paper  combine 573,  577,  57S 

Presitlent  of  Oswej^o  Falls  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  quotes  price  of 

$2.15  to  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  in  1902 573 

Reference  to,  by  Mr.  Waller 1175 

Weeks.  W.  N.     {Sec  Burleigh  &  Weeks.) 

Weigher,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 65> 

Weight : 

Print  paper — 

Effect  on  cost 622 

New  York  Herald  paper  below  standard 454-455 

New  York  World  paper  below  standard 454-455 

Standard    451,452-457 

(Jreat  Northern  Company  departs  from 455 

Weingartner,  moisture  and  grease  proof  paper  patented 175^ 

Weiss,  A.  C 17N2 

Publisher  of  Duluth  (Minn.)   Herald 1 1625 

Statement  before  Select  Committee  on  Pulp  and  Paper  presented  by 

Milie    Bunnell 62CMt!L 

Welland  Canal 1^1^ 

Weller,   Mr.    (of   International    Paper   Company),    statement    regarding 
effect  of  the  Stevens  bill  on  prices 24t 


INDEX.  CLI 

Page. 

Wemyss,  waste  paper  purchased 453 

Wentworth,  W.  V.,  letter ___^ 1539-1540 

West  End  Paper  Company : 

Letter  from  W.  B.  Van  Allen,  of 1541-3542 

Output J46 

Annual   1544 

We^t  Virginia  newspapers,  list  of 78 

Western  Manila  and  Fiber  Company,  mills  shut  down 251-252 

W'estern  market,  low  quotations  by  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  1908 950-9G1 

Western  merger 715 

(See  also  Western  mills.) 

Advanced  or  abandoned  in  near  future 269-272 

American  Appraisal  Company  involved  in  organization  of 263 

Appraisers  again  at  mills,  April  25,  1908 424-425 

Department  of  Justice  notified 270-271 

Fox  River  Valley 425 

Hanrahan,  J.  J.,  head  of 265 

Reference  to 783 

Kimberly-Clark  Company,  statement  regai-dlng 1878-1880 

New  corporation,  right  of  western  mills  to  form  under  Sherman  law..      271 

Perhaps  a  dummy  performance 270 

Preliminary  plans 258,260,263-265 

Preliminary  work  carried  out 267 

Statement  regarding,  by  E.  P.  Sherry 1797-1798 

Statement  regarding,  Northwest  Paper  Company 1629 

Watered    stock 1880 

Wisconsin  mills 425 

Western  mills: 

(See  also  Western  merger;  Wisconsin  mills.) 

All  on   two-tour  system 1930 

Business  sought  with  Chicago  Tribune 292 

Combination  of,  evidence  regarding,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 

Department  of  Justice 784 

Combination  after  dissolution  of  General  Paper  Company 782 

Commoiv  buyer  for 783 

Competition  for  eastern  trade 261 

Cost  of  labor  in 1931 

Cost  of  wood  per  cord 586 

Could  not  aftbrd  to  reduce  hours  of  labor 1930 

Freight  received  and  shipped 1995 

llanrnhan,  J.  J.,  [iroposition  to 1880 

Ilurlburt,  W.  H.,  traffic  manager 783,785 

List  of  those  belonging  to  General  Traffic  Bureau 1994 

New  organization 257-272 

None  on  three-tour  system 1669 

Not  in  combination  with  eastern  manufacturers 577 

Output    146 

Quotations,   September,  1907 577 

Shut    down 793 

Short  of  wood;  purchases  made  below  Quebec 1067,1008 

Territorj-    divided 576 

Traffic    manager : 1627 

Western   Newspaper   Union L_    1918 

Western  paper.     (See  Print  paper,  western.) 

Western  Paper  Box  Manufacturing  Association,  meeting  at  Milwaukee, 

June  24,  1907 312 

Westeni  States: 

Freight   rates 1682 

Pajier  mill  exi»oiis«»s  comjjared  with  Ensteni  mills 1712 

Statistics  regarding  two  and  three  tour  systems  in  paper  and  pulp 

mills   1751-1753 

Wages  conii)ared  with  Kasteru  States 1712 

Western  Virginia  Methodist  Advocate,  letter  regarding  rise  In  prices 1854 

West  Virginia  : 

Spruce,  per  cent  of  standing 1577 

Stumpage  values 1371 
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frofri   \U*4,\U  niill-   (r-ofiyj  , 592-593 

OiMfhidof..',  Hi^H,  rort«riioiirh  Kihio)  Times 927-92S 

Wli)fro»n)p,   Mr  m 

WhM''OM»(»<  W)MlM»fi  A.,  HlntcfiK>Mt  l>efore  Select  Committee  on  Pnlp  and 

I'MMor  1009-1091, 1093-lKC 

VVIiMi',  Mr.,  of  N«w  Vork  World  11^2 

WlilM'  Modiihihi  ImimI  owned  hy  I'lilillHlierH'  Piiper  Company 6^ 

VVIdli*   Moiiuhihi    Ki'wrve  .     A^ 

VVIlKl'    WiihIi*.       (Hrr    WMhtC. ) 

Willi ln«,  Ui'oiKi'  Am  fnOirlit   n-colved  and  8hlpi)ed ll^f* 

Vhn  |Mi'«ld«Mil  OiMU'inI  rnpor  C'Omi)any 4X* 

WhIlhiK.  Uooitfi'   M.,  iiewHpMper  ptiMiHlierH  to  miffer  for  bringing  about 

dlrMoliiiloii  nf  iJiMHTiil    I'jipoi*  Conipany ^> 

MlMh'tMoid   iririH'dlnif  Iucitjiho  of  prices 577>.ri7f'. 

Wlillhir.  II.  O.  [HIV  iihn  HnM  Ijike  (Utali)  Desert  News) 74^ 

Whllncy.  ,1.  N..  kImIpiuoiiI  before  Select  (\>nindttee  on  Pulp  and  Pai>er_-  542->'>4'» 
l.oHct  IncloNhur  icIcmniuH  fnuu  American  consuls  in  Ottawa,  Montreal. 

London,   itnd    INM'Ih  '**C 

WbllncN    TMiMlc  _    1447 

\\  hlllMK  rM|»''>'  ' '"n»p'in\.  IcHiM'  .    .  ._ ir^ 

W  ((  hllM,  IsnnN.  : 

UcMcon  - »>^  4":' 

MmII\    Mc'icon  pniH'linscs  n^strlcltnl  by  st^Uers I^ 

Tmu'c  _  . 1Tk^~. 

\\  \\\\\\  \\(  \mvi'\\  i'(\\^'\  on  prU^*»* 1*;:^-:  ; 

\\ldtl\oi  pM'MM  ni.nuji.'UMnnsi  l\v  l^eudnirton-Mart in  Company 1*_- 

\\  u  I  hw  \\  p,io!t,M  :v. 

W  Udc<    vV   »^^,  »onn,\r!v,   No\\;nk   News  ♦^iri-^^JT.^   :>■ 
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Wilder  Mill :  Pa«e. 

Absorbed  by  the  International  Paper  Company 823 

CJotton-waste  paper  madel 628 

Shut   down 793 

Wllkes-Barre  (Pa.)  : 

Leader 68 

Times 71 

Contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills  Company 1411 

Orders  refused  by  paper  makers 162-164 

Quotations  made - 162-164 

Wilkenson  Bros.  &  Co.,  selling  agents  for  Cliff  Paper  Company 1588 

Willamette  Paper  Company: 

Paper  trust  on  Pacific  coast 463 

Restriction  of  sales 158 

Willamette  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  letter  to  Hon.  W.  C.  Hawley  deny- 
ing combination  and  protesting  against  Stevens  bill 839 

Williams,   President 1715 

Williams,  Hon.  John  Sharp,  letter  from  Herman  Bidder  on  failure  of 

Federal  Investigation  of  Fiber  and  Manila  Association 449-450 

Williamsburg  (Pa.) 431 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Mill 1468 

Wllllamsi)ort  (Pa.)  : 

Gazette-Bulletin  75 

Grit 75 

News 69 

Sim 71 

Wllllmantlc  (Con».)  Chronicle 69 

Willow 1460 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star 70 

Wilmington   (Vt.)  Deerfield  Valley  Times,  contract  lost  by  Berlin  Mills 

Company 1411 

Wlllsboro,  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  sulphite  mill  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Company 1492 

Wilson  law 477, 479 

Ad  valorum  basis  of 1533-1534 

Effect   of 14 

Wood  pulp,  no  distinction  made  In  kinds  of  pulp  Imported 480 

Wilson-Gorman  law 473-484 

Winder  man,  duties  of ^ 668 

Winder  men,  wages 366-369 

Windsor  Mills.     (Sec  also  Canada  Paper  Company.) 

Wlnfield   (Kans.)   Courier 68 

Wlnnlpiseogee  Mills 746 

Shut  down .* 793 

Winona  (Minn.)  ; 

Independent 72,403 

Republican-Herald 73,79 

Winsted    (Conn.)    Citizen 71 

Wires.     (Sice  Operating  expenses.) 

"  Wisconsin  " 426 

Wisconsin : 

Forests  cut  clean 1006 

Freight  rates. 470, 1680, 1604 

length  of  time  supply  of  pulp  wood  will  last 1885 

New  paper  mills 1706 

Pulp  mills 1706 

Pulp  and  paper  makers  apply  for  a  change  In  freight  rates 470 

Pulp  wood  supply  exhausted 1004 

Spruce  supply  being  exhausted 1085 

Two  pulp-wood  companies  in  the  State  other  than  the  Wisconsin  Pulp 

Wood  Company 1006 

Wood  juilp,  amount  produced  for  sale 1705 

Wisconsin  bureau  of  labor: 

Statistics  rograrding  wages  of  Wisconsin  paper  workers 701-703 

Two  and  three  tour  systems,  informati<m  to  be  obtained  regarding.  61)4-605 

Wisconsin  forestry  commission,  policy  regarding  State  reserves 1794 
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Wisconsin  mills:  P»e«- 

(See  aho  Western  mills.) 

Api>oint  joint  buyer  in  Quebec 565 

C^inadian  pulp  wood,  amount  received 1679-1680 

Committee  api)oInted  to  handle  traffic  affairs  jointly;  names  of  offi- 
cers to  whom  Mr.  Hurlbut  makes  rei>orts 16^4 

Customers  informed  that  prices  were  going  up 632 

Duties  of  traffic  manager 1678 

History 441-445 

Shut  down i 793 

Western  merger 425 

Wisconsin  Pulp  and  Par»er  Manufacturers.     (See  General  traffic  bureau.) 
Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company: 

Babcock,  C.  A.,  president  of 1^*3 

Ballon,  M.  H.,  secretary l<s6 

Buying   agency 19U6 

Canadian    contractors   endeavor    to   buy    back    wood    purchased    in 

Quel)ec . 19O4-J905 

Contracts,  time  of  making 1901 

Contracts  asked  for  by  chairman  of  select  committee 1901 

Capitalization 1900 

Dells  Paper  and  Pulp  Company,  a  member  of 1899 

Dividends 1900 

Flambeau  Paper  Company — 

Member  of 1793 

Relations  with 1799-1800 

Klmberly-C'lark — 

Member  of 1899 

Relations  with , 1S70 

List  of  mills  belonging  to 1899 

Member  of  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1899 

Menasha  Paper  Company,  a  member  of 1899 

Nature  and  objects  of  organization 1869-1S70, 

1875-1876. 1800-1801, 1899-1900 

Officers  of- 1876 

Pulp  wood — 

Amount   purchased 1900 

Cost  of 1902-1907 

Quebec,  Canada,  purchase— 1902-1907 

Anioimt  of  wood  obtained 19<)2 

Finns  from  whom  wo<Hi  was  obtained 1902 

Method  of  shipment 1902-19<1« 

Prices  paid  for  wood 1902-1907 

Records 'of 1H86 

Rhlnelander  Paper  Company,  a  member  of 1899 

Sensenbrenner.  F.  J.,  a  member  of  executive  committee 1882 

Statement  rejrarding ^ 1869-1  S7o 

Wisconsin  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  a  member  of 1890 

Wisconsin  railway  commission : 

Case  of  Wisconsin  paper  mills  presented  by  Mr.  Hurlbut 1686 

John  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company  appears  before 1694 

Wisconsin  River  Mills,  stock  owned  In  by  Flambeau  Paper  Company 1801 

Wisconsin  River  Pai)er  and  Pulp  Company : 

Capacity  and  state  of  mills ^  1858-1859 

Combination,  restriction  of  output,  and  fixing  of  prices  denied 1S5!* 

Contracts,  W.  D.  Boyce 1S92 

Days  run  by  mills,  number  of 13§6l 

Freight  received  and  shipped 19(^ 

General  Pai>er  Company,  constituent  company  of 1859,  ISSS 

Ground  wood,  cost  of 180) 

Labor,  cost  of 1861 

Materials,  cost  of 19^1 

Oi)erating  expenses,  cost  of 135©n 

Output  of  mills IgjjQ 

Output  restricted  in  11K)S ~~     Ii5p2 

Pai>er  mills,  number  and  capacity i$^ 
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Wisconsin  River  Paper  and  Pulp  Company — Continued.  Page. 

Print  paper — 

Cost    of 1860 

Output  of  mills 1891-1892 

Prices   received 1860,1887-1888 

Pulp  wood,  cost  of 1860,  1893,  1895 

Pulp  wood  purcliased  from  Quebec 1894, 1895 

Pulp  wood  purchased  from  Imperial  Paper  Mills • 1893 

Scripps-ISIcRae  contract 1653,  1888 

Sulphite  fiber,  cost  of 1860,1893 

Sulphite  fiber  purchased  from  Canada 1893-1894 

Sulphite  fiber  purchased  from  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 

and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1893 

Sulphite  fiber  purchased  from  Crivitz  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1894 

Wages 1861 

Water    i>ower 1895-1896 

Wisconsin  Pulp  Wood  Company,  member  of 1899 

Wisconsin  Tissue  Paper  Company : 

Freight  rweived  and  shipped 1995 

Member  of  general  traffic  bureau 1869 

Wisconsin  Valley  Improvement  Company,  discussed  at  meeting  of  General 

Paper  Company 268 

W^isconsin  Valley  Mills:  sales  restricted  to  near-by  territory 576 

Witnesses ' 470 

Attorney-General   Bonaparte's  statement   regarding  failure   of  wit- 
nesses to  appear — Mr.  Norris  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  36 

names  were  submitted 286 

Burbank,  A.  X 222 

Cheboygan  Paper  Company 837-838 

Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Company 838 

Cowles,  David  S 182,839 

Crowe,  E.  F 830,831 

Davis,  John  A 182 

Dean,  Henry  B 182 

Frambach,  H.  A .. 1003 

Frambach,  H.  A.,  of  Cheboygan  Paper  Company 837-838 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company 182 

Hanrahan,  John  J 184 

Hardy,  George 182 

Hurlburt.   W.  H 182 

Hussey,  Mr 182 

International  Paper  Company 181 

Jones,  N.  M 182 

Laurentide  Paper   Company 1185 

List  of  41  publishers  willing  to  testify  before  special  committee 379-380 

Luke,   John   G 839 

Marks,   A.    D 1542 

McCormIck,  telegram  sent  by - 457 

Mead,  G.  W . 838 

Names  given  Attorney-General J 230,310 

Paine,  Col.  A.  G 839 

Paper  makers  alone  could  supply  latest  fa<^t  about  paper  trade 376 

Newspapers  disinclined  to  supply 697 

Bidder,  Herman,  willing  to  testify 842 

Strange,  John,  of  John  Strange  Paper  Company 837, 1003 

Wright,  A.  B 182 

Woman's  Home  Companion : 

Obtains  lower  rate  on  paper  with  duty  paid . 27 

Published  by  Crowell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 601 

Purchases  paper  from  Canadian  mills  for  $1  less  than  from  American 

mills 25 

Quotation  of  $50  per  ton  from  St.  Regis  Company 25 

Women,  three  in  Hudson  Falls  Mills 687 

Wood: 

(fifre  aUo  Pulp  wood.) 

Amount  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  pulp 687 
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Wood— Ck)iitlnue<l.  ^**^- 

Amount  of,  required  to  make  a   ton  of  print  paper.   International 

Paper  Company 1^8 

Amount  used  for  pulp  in  1906,  compared  with  amount  used  for  lum- 
ber  - 1468 

Amount  used  In  Parsons  &  Ck).*s  mills  in  one  year 899 

Canada 480-4S) 

Canadian,  purchased  by  Hannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company —    1448 

Canadian,  shipped  to  Hudson  Falls ^ T23 

Canadian  export  duty  on 608 

Canadian  export  duty  threatened 496 

Cord,  amount  of  pulp  made  from 446 

Cords  exported  from  Canada  to  United  States 481 

Cords  of,  used  for  ground  wood  In  1905 1578 

Cords  of,  used  for  soda  pulp  in  1905 _ 1578 

Cords  of  shipped  from  Canada  for  International  Paper  Company, 

total   to  January   1 1055 

Cost  of 735-T^ 

Artificially    stimulated tJ 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 735-738 

International  Paper  Company 713-714 

Parsons  &  Co 898-S99, 901-W2 

Palmers    Falls 737 

Quebec,  Canada 736-737 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 848-859.947 

Cost  per  cord  at  western  mills 586 

Export  duty  on,  by  Ontario 637-^38 

Exported  by  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Company 696 

Exported  fi-om  Canada 695 

Ground,  output.  United  States-Canada 445 

Imix>rts  from  Canada 479-^84 

Lumber  consumes  as  much  wood  as  pulp 1379 

Method  of  estimating  wood  used  at  Hudson  Falls  Mills 7^^-739 

Method  of  valuing,  by  St  Regis  Paper  Company 850-851 

No  tariff  on 18 

Number  of  acres  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  paper  a  day 1062,1053 

Obtained  from  Adirondacks  floated  down  past  Palmers  Falls  Mills 

to  Fort  Edward  and  to  Glens  Falls 724 

Peeled 440-441 

Cost    of 736-73S 

I'stHi  in  sulphite  process 44i>— 141 

Percentage  of  used  in  pai>er  industry !*!»> 

Preparing  mill  for,  in  Canada,  International  Paper  Comi^any H»uO 

Prices  paid  i)er  cord  by  Parsons  &  Co 899 

Quotations 440 

Rossed — 

Cost    of 736-73S 

Explanation  of 440-441 

Quotations 440-441 

I'stHl  in  mechanical  gmund  wood 440--*41 

Rough,    cost    of 1 73&-73S 

Quotations 440-441 

Scarcity  of.  foreseen  by  Mr.  Underwood 106^ 

Scarcity  of.  in  11K)7 1067 

Shortage  predicted  eight  months  in  advance 1?2 

Size  cut  by  International  Pai)er  Company 10G3. 1054 

Speculation  in 112, 116 

Square  miles  strlpi>ed 44<^-H7 

Statement  of  G.  H.  I^aulvc 17S-174 

Statistics  being  collected 374-37!) 

Statistics  of  wood  usetl  in  United  States !!05 

Supply,  i>lentiful  anticipated  for  1008 ISS 

Supply  of,  in  rnittni  States 1774 

Waste  in.  cut  for  lumber ^ 14S& 

Weight  of  cord  of  sprUce 1051 
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Wood  contracts:  Page. 
Between  International  Paper  Company  and  Champlain  Realty  Com- 
pany     735-738 

Between   International   Paper   Company   and   St.   Maurice   Lumber 

Company   735-738 

Wood  Chemistry,  section  of,  purpose  of 1458-1459 

Wood  cookers: 

Hudson  Falls  MUls 654 

Wages 809,  813 

Wood  grinding,  process  studied  by  Ebert 1757 

Wood  handlers: 

Hudson  Falls  Mills 673 

Wages — 

Berlin  Mills  Company 1401 

Canada 805,883 

Canada  Paper  Company,  International  Paper  Company,  Lauren- 
tide  Paper  Company,  Kiordon  Paper  Company 1337 

Flambeau  Paper  Company -_ 1784 

Gould  Paper  Company 1091 

Kimberly-Clark   Company  1871 

Northwest  Paper  Company 1668,1676 

St.  Regis  Paper  Company 938 

West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 1475-1481 

Wood  preparers,  wages 809,  813 

Wood  pulp: 

Amount  made  fi'om  cord  of  wood 446 

Amount  needed  to  make  a  ton  of  paper 36 

Amount  obtained  from  one  cord  of  rough  wood 1039 

Amounts  used  in  1899,  1906, 1906 493 

Box  board,  kind  of  pulp  used  In 814 

Canada,  export  duty 637 

Canadian,  mostly  shipped  to  United  States 691 

Canadian,  "should  be  made  at  home" 1770 

Cost — Statement  of  Mr.  Norris  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

1896 478 

Cost  of— 

Cliff  Paper  Company 1589 

Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 

Statement  regarding,  In  report  of  select  committee 1975-1976 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton  of,  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 1690 

Cost  of  making,  chart  showing  variations  in,  Eidwards  Manu- 
facturing Company 1691 

Cost  of  production  per  ton.  Northwest  Paper  Company 1668-1669 

Discovery  of,  its  usefulness  for  paper 1770 

Drawbacks  paid  on  imports,  1907-1908 1005 

Experiments,  address  concerning,  delivered  by  H.  S.  Bristol  before 

the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 1462-1466 

Exports — 

Asia 560 

Europe   569 

North  America 569 

Oceania 560 

South  America 569 

Statistics   544 

Exports  in  1907 568 

Fir  taking  the  place  of  spruce  in  manufacture  of 912 

Imported  for  use  on  American  machines 435 

Imports,  1902-1906 494 

Manufactured  for   sale   in    1905 1578 

Manufacturing  plants  expensive 8 

Mode    of    shipment 691 

Moisture,  method  of  pressing  out 691 

No  tariff  on 718 

Norway 334 

RestSSfoiTlIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  885-386 
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Wootl  pulp— Continued  .  l**s«^ 

Paoitlc  coast  wood  pulp  made  from  cottonwood 13?2 

Prices  in  Canada 16 

Prices  paid  for,  Lewis  &  Co 1581-15^:^ 

Pounds  of  yielded  from  one  cord  of  pulp  wood 1935-19:i^i 

Shipped  in   laps m. 

Shortage,  November  28,  1907 328-330 

Statistics 1002-10<X3 

Total    amount   manufactured   and   consumed    in   establishments 

where  produced,  Census  of  1905  and  1900 1354 

Total  amount  manufactured  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  Cen- 
sus of  1905  and  1900 ISiVI 

Total   amount   manufactured  in   the  United  States,   Census  of 

1905  and  1900 Idi^ 

Statistics  being  collected 374-375 

Statistics  to  be  supplied  by  Bureau  of  Statistics 480 

Store<i,  llannewa  Falls  Water  Power  Company 1457 

Substituted  for  rags 471 

Surplus  stacked  as  reserve t>7S 

Sweden ^  334 

Tariff,  effect  of  removal '     8 

Tariff,  practically  free 435 

Tariff  on  in  1896 ^ 478 

Ton  of,  amount  of  wood  necessary  to  make (M 

Tribes  in  United  States  available  for 1357 

United  Box  Board,  sale  of  pulp  by,  influences  paper  market 342 

Use  of.  for  print  imjier  cheapens  cost  of  newspapers 7W 

Wisconsin,  amoimt  produced  for  sale 17(Ci 

Writing  paper,  used  In  manufacture  of 3(^ 

Wood  room,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 600-661 

Wood  used  by  International  Paper  Company 725-?2S 

Wood  pulp  companies: 

Books  not  audited 24 

Relation  to  International  Paper  Company 23 

Wood  wheelers,  Hudson  Falls  Mills 673 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Post 412 

Worman,  James  H. : 

Consular  reiwrt ^ 

Referred  to 112,496 

Reiwrt  on  the  prices  of  pulp  wood  In  Canada 198^1^1 

Report  regarding  Canadian  timber  lands lOOJ 

To  compile  prices  of  Canadian  pulp  wood  and  the  increased  cost  of 

delivering  the  same  at  shipping  points 556 

World  (The  ) To-day,  letter  to  Hon.  Jas.  R.  Mann,  chairman,  reconlmend- 
ing  that  Eugene  F.  Crowe,  secretary  of  Perkins  Goodwin  Company  be 

subpcenaed  as  witness S3C» 

Wrappers.     (See  Operating  expenses.) 
Wrapping  paper: 

{See  also  Finishing  supplies.) 

Cost  complained  of  by  department  stores 343 

Hudson  Falls  Mills  to  manufacture 6^^ 

Made  from  fiber 273 

Output — 

Canada 44** 

United    States 44' 

Prices  advanced 613 

Statistics IXm 

Wright,  Mr.,  of  International  Paper  Company,  quotes  price  of  $2.50  to 

Crowell  Publishing  Company O02 

Wright,  A.  E.: 

Statement  regarding  present  output  of  International  Paper  Company.      SiJ^ 

Testimony  to  be  called  for 1S2 

Writing  paper: 

Air-dried,  trade  customs 906 

Exports i'2\^ 

Loft-drled.  trade  customs 305 

Machine-dried,  trade  customs 12      3C<6 
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Writing  paper — Continued.  V&ge. 

Output 307 

Canada 445 

United  States  — . 445 

Prices: 

Increases  303 

Increase  the  result  of  conil)ination 307 

Unchanged  September  20,  1907 30^ 

Prices  of  cheap 1890-1891 

Profits.  1907 304 

Quotations  withdrawn  January  26,  1907 303 

Sizes  of,  action  taken  regarding,  by  American  Writing  Paper  Asso- 
ciation   1889 

Statistics  : 1355 

Trade  customs.     {See  Trade  customs,  writing  paper.) 
Writing-paper  makers: 

Agreement  among,  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner  denies  knowledge  of 1881 

Combination  of,  knowledge  of,  denied  by  Kimberly  Clark  Company..  1881 

Meet  at  Hotel  Astor 331 

Trade  customs 1890-1891 

Trade  customs  formulated 339 

Wyalusing  (Pa.)  Rocket,  quotation  from  letter 1557 

Wynne,  Consul-Genera  1,  telegram  giving  prices  of  news  print  paper  in 

London 862 

Yard  men : 

(See  also  Wages.) 

Wages 366-369 

Yellow  River 1921 

York  (Pa.) 408 

Dispatch 68 

Yorkville  (111.)  Record,  letter 1560 

Youngstown  (Ohio)  Telegram . 69,406 

Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Record 406 

Zanesvllle    (Ohio)    Times-Recorder,   contracts,   Pettebone-Cataract  Com- 
pany   752 
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